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THE    FIRST   AND   SECOND   VOLUIVIES  ARE  NOW 

READY,  PRICE   21s.   EACH  NET,  or  £5  5s.  NET 

the  Set  of  Six  Volumes. 

THE    SECOND  VOLUME    CON'TAINS  17   PHOTOGRiVURB   PLATK.S, 
WITH    40    PORT.HAITS    AND   15    BATTLE    MAPS. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  Edition  having  been  already  goM,  intending 
I        Sub.'«;ribers  are  advised  to  apply  promptly  to  the  PUBI*ISHEB,  TllK  TiUES,  or  to 
any  Bookseller. 


NATIONAL  REVIEW. 


"A  GREAT  BOOK.— We  do  not  think  that  the  brilliant  author  of  THE 
TI.UES  HISTORY  OF  THB  WAR  need  apologise,  as  he  does  in  tlie  preface,  for 
the  louir  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  firat  and  second  volumes.  The 
former,  it  may  be  remembered,  corisisted  of  an  exhaustive  and  lucid  account  of  the 
political  relations  between  the  Imperial  Government  aud  the  Dutch  Republics 
prior  to  the  Boer  Ultimatum  of  October,  1899.  The  second  vohime.  dealing  with 
the  ev(  nts  between  the  issue  of  the  Ultimatum  and  the  battle  of  Coleoso  has  been 
pubiishtd  during  tlie  past  month,  aiid  reflects  the  utmost  credit  upon  Air.  Amery 
and  tho=e  associated  witli  him  in  liis  great  enterprise.  They  have  not  only  pro<luced 
a  book  of  surpassing  interest,  but  one  winch  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  even  by 
the  ofBcial  history  of  the  war,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  competent  hands 
of  Colonel  Heudersnu.  Although  tiie  present  volume  has  been  written  and 
rewritten  with  laborious  care,  it  does  not  contain  a  dry  page  from  the  opening 
.ciiapters,  describing  and  contrasting  the  Britiali  aud  the  Boer  military  systems,  to 
the  painful  accoimt  of  the  disaster  of  Cotenso,  rendered  now  more  humiliating 
than  ever  owing  to  information  hitherto  withheld  from  the  public.  Great  as 
is  the  literary  skill  in  handling  an  enormous  maes  of  complicated  and  confused 
facts  and  keeping  them  In  due  subordination  to  the  main  narrative,  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  book  are  even  greater.  The  facts  being  established,  the  infereiicea 
are  driven  home  \rith  a  fairness  but  a  fearlessness  rare -in  any  record  of  contem- 
porary events  and  beyond  all  praise.  Mr.  Amery  explicitly  assumes  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  criticisms  upoo  all  the  great  pt^ople  whose  proceedings  are  reviewed, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  he  has  decided,  as  we  believe  in  the  best 
in'.erc.'^ts  both  of  the  Army  and  of  the  nation,  that  blunderers  shall  not  be  spared, 
wliether  they  be  subalterns  who  unnecessarily  hoist  the  white  flag,  or  generals  who 
collapse  the  fiivt  time  they  are  seriously  tested.  Censure  is  no  less  necessary  to 
the  evolution  of  efflcieucy  tban  praise.  What  is  the  use  of  declaring  the  capable 
General  Z.  to  be  a  first-rate  soldier  if  the  incapable  Y.  has  previously  been  described 
In  the  same  terms  ? 

The  public  will  eagerly  turn  to  the  Colenso  chapter,  which  ia,  is  some  respects, 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  sensational  in  the  volume.  The 
Editor  lias  had  access  to  many  fresh  sources  of  facts,  which  he  has  utilized  with 
tkill  and  care,  and,  a3  there  can  he  no  serious  attempt  to  challenge  his  mirrative, 
it  will  make  a  good  many  people  seem  even  more  ridiculous  than  they  did  already. 
Let  us  hope  it  may  extinguish  the  Bullcr  agitation,  which  has  done  more  harm  to 
our  prestige,  as  a  military  nation,  than  any  number  of  *' regrettable  incidents." 
After  condemning  the  abandonment  of  the  guns  on  that  fateful  December  15th, 
IKDy,  which  the  historian  declares  to  have  been  without  justification,  he  points  out 
that :  - 

**  Even  supposing  that  the  retention  of  the  guns  had  doubled  the  casualties  of 
the  day,  that  loss  should  have  been  faced— not  for  the  sake  of  mere  prestige,  but 
because  at  that  moment  guns  were  far  more  important  than  men.  They  were 
nearly  half  of  Buller'a  field  artillery  :  without  them  there  could  be  no  question  of 
relieving  Ladjsmith.  Weeks  would  elapse  before  new  guns  could  reach  Katal 
from  England." 
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*'  The  intensely  apiritu<il  quality  of  thu  h  wk  l.ivcati  Ha 
ilicta,  to  the  receptive  luiiul,  wicli  an  iiuprc^iveness  and 
un  authority  inilepeudeiituf  the  startllngunalogiea  between 
natural  and  spiritual  laffs  which  the  auctior  discovers  in 
the  latest  flodings  of  binlogcal  sclonoe  .  .  .  Oumpaot  of 
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that  theology  is  still  a  liring  science,  and  can  ofTer  its  own 
special  contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  age  .  .  .  No- 
thing BO  fresh,  so  thrilUug  la  interest,  so  wide  in  outlook, 
and  so  hclprul  to  faith,  has  come  within  the  range  of  our 
reailing  for  many  a  long  day."— Uev.  K.  W.  ShaLDERS, 
B.A.,  in  Suudav  School  ijhronide. 

THE  CROWN  OF  SCIENCE. 

"  Its  freshness  and  originality  are  iraprtisive  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  Itii  idtas  enrich  the  Chrisiiun  thinking  of 
our  time.  It  suppliei  or  suggests  the  ('hristian  id«is  pro- 
perly underlying  Mr.  Benjamin  K  dd'i  *  Principles  of 
Western  CiTilisation.'  The  flrmness  aud  vigour  of  the 
writing  are  striking."— Professor  Laidlaw.  of  the  United 
Free  Ohurch  of  Scotland. 
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"  Within  its  compass  this  book  is  as  gooJ  as  it  coulJ  b'*. 

.  .  .  It  draws  us  close  to  ('halmers  himself.  .  .  It 
shows  \is  why  men  loveii  the  worker,  it  teaches  ui  to  love 
iiim  U>o"—Exposltiirti  TinifX. 

JAMES  CHALMERS  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

*■  The  most  serious  uttympt  we  have  jet  met  wttli  to  ^'ive 
a  full  biography  of  thii^  missionary  hero,  and  a  well-stated 
engro-ssiiig  account  of  hia  work." — Jiookman. 

JAMES  CHALMERS  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  re.n  with  iutert'st."— /icd/.,*. // ■/•. 
** . . .  The  absorbing  interest  of  this  volume."—  Ej-aniiner. 
PRICE    2s.  6cl.     NET. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
FOURTH  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
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A  Biographical  Sketch  (with  Biography), 
By    CUTHBERT    LENNOX. 

Illustratel  with  Photo^j-plt",  anl  a  £plcnlll  Wash 
Drawlnj  by  SOjTT  RaNKIN. 

Mr.  Lon'  ox  w  is  aRsoci  .te  1  with  Profosso*"  Brummond  in 
tlie  reniarkabli?  and  far  rcHchlng  Studi-uts'  Movement,  and 
is  uell  ab.c  to  speak  if  him  from  ttn  intimate  ucquaint- 
auce  with  Iud  methods,  voik,  an  I  results- 

The  fHCt  th:it  ttiis  Biography  has  already  run  in:othe 
FouitTH   Lakgi.   KUiTiON  is  sufflclont  proof    as  to  it<i 

popularity.  

P;iES3    REVIEWS. 
"The  Expository  Times"  says:— 

"This  Is  n  I  abridgment  of  Professor  Smith's  •  Life.'  It 
Is  what  ai.o'.her  nian'i*  ey<  s  have  seen,  what  another  mail's 
memory  hns  scored.  Tu  s.t  down  to  the  tirdt  page  i&  to  r.se 
up  w.th  tlie  iH.-t." 

HENRY     DRUMMOND. 

"The  Speotator"  says:— 
"This  is  mainl.  an  account  of  Professor  Drummond's 
Evangelistic  wo.k.  Th  re  never  has  br?-n  a  more  sincere 
Evangelist,  and  n^jvtr.  uc>  nii^ht  siy.  one  Iti  s  bound  by 
couvuutiuns.  >liiiiy  Unimmomrs  Liie  is  admirably  dt'S- 
orit)e4l  in  this  volume.  Mr.  L  mnof  l.s  as  ia<btul  as  he  is 
sympathetic  .Mr.  lA:i.nox's  itouk  is  a  eoiupucl  uud  lu<jid 
acoouut  cf  u  great  m.iii  aud  a  great  work." 
PRICE    2a.  Sd.    NET. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Empire  are  thinking  and  talking 
of  one  suljject  only,  and  we  can  make  no  attempt  to  reflect 
the  feelings  evoked  by  the  King's  illness  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Coronation.  We  may  mention,  however, 
that  tlie  moving  intelligence  has  caused  us  to  change  the 
contents  of  this  number  in  several  particulars. 


A  LrFE  of  Mr.  Ilerbert  Spencer  will  be  published  in 
America  this  autumn.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Rieber,  of  Stanford  ITniversity,  and  will  be  called 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  Mart,  the  Scientist,  and  the  Philosoplier. 


A  NUMBEH  of  letters  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  addition 
to  those  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  certain 
Amerituin  periodicals,  have  lately  been  discovered.  They 
deal  with  the  author  of  Tlie  Scarlet  Letter's  visit  to  this 
country,  and  give  his  impressions  of  certain  prominent 
personalities  of  his  day. 


Mr.  ArfiisTisE  Birrei.l,  in  his  study  of  William  Tlazlitt 
in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of  "  English  Men  of  JyCtters," 
does  not  attempt  to  palliate  the  many  things  wiiicli  made 
Ilax.Iitt  di.H.-igrefjable  and  reprehensible :  he  is  no  eulogist 
of  tlio  Liber  Amoris ;  but  the  story  of  Ilazlitt's  life  is 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  to  the  full  the 


quality  of  his  talent  and  personal  charm.  In  the  same 
series  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  monograph  on  Matthew  Arnold 
will  appear  in  July,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Tennyson  in 
August,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Buskin  in  September, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton's  Broivning  in  October. 


Mr.  G.  S.  Street  is  about  to  publish  A  Book  of  Essays 
containing  twenty-three  papers  grouped  under  the  headings 
"London,"  "Books  and  Men,"  and  "Various."  In"  a 
note  Mr.  Street  says  :  "  I  am  aware  that  some  critics  object 
to  one's  making  a  volume  of  such  things.  But  it  is  surely 
severe  on  a  poor  writer  that  he  should  be  denied  a  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  may  be,  on  his  work  as  a  whole.  In  any 
case  I  have  good  precedents." 

The  death  roll  last  week  included  three  names  of  note 
in  the  literary  world,  and  these  names  represented  three 
very  different  orders  of  ideas.  Lord  Acton  was  a  great 
scholar,  whose  very  weight  of  learning  and  scholarly  love 
of  accuracy  hampered  his  inoduction.  His  hst  of  attain- 
ments and  honours  was  a  long  one,  and  they  have  been 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  obituary  notices  of  the  news- 
papers. Mr.  Gladstone's  "Ask  Acton;  he's  sure  to 
know,'.'  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  Lord  Acton's 
immense  enulition.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker.  His 
library,  said  to  be  the  finest  private  library  in  England, 
contains  60,000  volumes.  The  Times,  indeed,  thinks  that 
the  collection  of  these  books  was  the  chief  work  in  Lord 
Acton's  life.  One  of  his  methods  of  study  is  worth 
noting.  We  are  told  that  he  read  a  number  of  volumes, 
and  marked  the  passages-  which  struck  him  by  the 
insertion  of  long  slips  of  paper.  When  a  number  of  these 
books  had  accumulated  he  copied  out  the  passages  on 
slips  of  ruled  paper,  about  five  inches  deep  by  eight 
wide.  These  were  sorted  and  arranged  in  boxes  so  that 
they  might  be  referred  to  at  a  moment's  notice.  Lord 
Acton's  feeling  for  poetry  is  said  to  have  been  limited. 
He  was  a  magnificent  talker.  He  leaves  incomplete, 
indeed  only  begun,  his  great  work  of  editing  the  Gamr 
bridge  Modern  History. 


A  VERY  different  man  was  Mr.  Samuel  Butler  who  died 
on  the  same  day  as  Lord  Acton.  He  was  aU  diversity 
and  nimblenoss.  Best  known  by  his  brilliant  satires, 
Erewhon  and  Erewhon  Revisited,  Butler  wrote  on  a 
score  of  subjects.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  review  of 
the  latter  work  last  November,  this  brilliant  man  of  letters 
left  few  subjects  unassailed.  He  wrote  on  the  theory  of 
evolution,  and  on  the  place  of  miracle  in  religion.  He 
produced  a  cantata  and  a  solid  biography  of  his  father, 
tne  famous  headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  School.  He  studied 
art  and  worship  in  tlie  sanctuaries  of  the  Piedmont  and 
the  Ticino.  Ho  translated  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and 
put  forward  a  delightfully  paradoxical  speculation  as  to 
tlie  authorship  of  tlie  latter  epic.  Like  most  people  of  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind,  he  contributed  his  share  to  the 
obscuring  of  the  problems  oiferod  by  Sliakespeare's 
Sonnets.  And  throughout  he  succeeded  in  maintaining 
a   freshness   and   originality   of   treatment    and   outlook 
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which  enabled  him  to  compel  interest  and  respect  even 
where  he  most  provoked  dissent.  It  is  curious  tliat  Mr. 
Butler  valuetl  his  writings  ag-ainst  Darwin  highly,  wliereas 
they  will  perish  sooner  tlum  any  other  writings  from 
his  pen.  He  boasted  that  his  grandfather  the  Bishop 
had  attacked  Djirwin's  grandfather,  that  his  father  had 
been  in  controversy  with  Danvin's  father,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  the  mission  to  fight  Darwin  himself  had 
descended  to  him. 


Tfie  third  death  we  have  to  record  is  that  of  Dr. 
Macaulay,  etlitor  until  1895  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  and  tlie 
founder  of  tlje  Boya'  Own  Paper.  Dr.  Macaulay  had 
reached  a  very  advanced  age. 


As  we  have  stated,  the  mystery  of  the  authorship  of 
An  Enijlishtpoman'a  Tjovc  T^Uers  is  to  be  exploded  in  the 
autumn  by  the  autlior,  who  will  pubUsh  another  book  with 
his  signature.  Tlie  gap  thus  to  be  formed  in  the  mystery 
market  will  be  filled,  we  understand,  by  the  publicatio'n 
in  volume  form  of  the  Confessions  of  a  Wife,  now  running 
in  the  Century  Magazine.  Already  the  question  of  the 
authorship  is  attnicting  c()nsideral)le  attention.  The  book 
will  be  issued  without  revehition  of  the  true  name  of  the 
author,  who  even  to  tlie  publisliers  remains  as  much  of  a 
mystery  as  ever.  In  the  circumstances,  the  following  order 
issued  to  the  clerks  of  Tlie  Century  Company  is  not 
without  interest:  "All  packages  whatsoever  for  'Mary 
Adams '  are  to  addressed  on  the  outside  to  her  Liwyer, 
and  on  tlie  inner  envelope  to  '  Mary  Adams.'  " 

Mr.  Chahles  Major's  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Eaddon  Hall 
is  not  alone.  There  now  appears  from  the  pen  of  another 
Amei-ican  writer  a  book  entitled,  Mistress  Dorothy  of 
Haddon  Hall,  Jking  the  Trite  Love  Story  of  Dorothy  Vernon 
of  Haddon  Hall.  Mr.  Major's  publishers  are  "busy 
getting  out  injunctions." 

OrR  expression  of  regret  that  the  King's  Reader  of 
Plays  has  disallowed  the  performance  in  London  of 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  new  play  "  Monna  Vanna  "  was  an 
unconscious  anticipation  of  the" letter  of  protest,  signed  by 
literary  men  ami  women,  which  appeared  in  last  Friday's 
I'iines.  After  referring  to  tlie  prohibition  the  signatories 
said : — 

The  play  has  been  published  by  the  Librairie  Charpen- 
tier,  and  is  now  ou  sale  in  London.  The  name  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  and  the  singular  nobility  of  his  attitude 
towards  moral  questions  and  questions  of  conduct  are  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  mention.  We,  the  under- 
signed, are  of  opinion  that  some  protest  should  be  made 
against  a  decision  of  the  censorship  by  which  the  repre- 
sentation, in  French,  of  a  play  by  a  distinguished  French 
writer,  of  the  highest  moral  reputation,  has  been  forbidden 
in  England. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
WiM.iAM  Archer. 
Pkari,  Mary  Teresa  Craigie  (John 

Oliver  Hobbes). 
Richard  GARNE'];;r. 
Thomas  Haruy." 
Frederic  Harrison. 
Mary  St.  Ledger  Harrison  (Lucas 

Malet). 
Maurice  Hewlett. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
George  Meredith. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinddkne. 
Arthur  Symons. 
Lauren(  E  Alma-Tadema. 
W.  B.  Yeats. 

Tliis  protest,  which  is  eximnded  in  our  issue  this  week  by 
Mr.^Vrthur  Symons,  would  have  been  much  more  forcible 


had  the  writers  of  it  explicitly  stated  their  own  conviction 
that  "Monna  Vauna  "  is  a  play  which  might  properly  be 
presented  in  London  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  "  tlie  play's 
the  thing"  on  wiiich  Mr.  Iledford  has  to  form  his  judg- 
ment. The  reputation  of  tlie  writer,  established  by  other 
works,  is  irrelevant. 


It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  perceive  any  connection 
between  the  policeman  outside  Netting  Hill  Gate  Station 
and  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  But  there  is  a  connection, 
which  no  doubt  had  its  piquancy  for  the  policeman.  That 
constable,  on  tlic  concluding  nights  of  last  week,  was 
employed  in  describing  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Victoria  HaU  of  the  locality  to  a  procession  of  persons 
adorned  in  crushed-strawberry  amorphous  cravats,  limp 
collars,  Liberty  blouses  which  hid  no  corsets,  and  skirts 
with  a  "  fall "  more  striking  than  regular.  His  eye  denoted 
a  wild  surmise.  His  eye  said  :  "  Here's  another  of  them  !  " 
And  he  was  obviously  puzzled  to  answer  the  eternal 
question,  as  old  as  civilisation  itself:  Why  are  "move- 
ments "  inseparable  from  weird  and  sinister  peculiarities 
of  dress  ?  It  matters  not  whether  a  movement  is  sane, 
like  the  movement  to  hear  "Monna  Vanna"  despite  the 
terrible  fiat  of  Mr.  Redford,  or  insane,  like  sundrj-  that 
might  be  mentioned, — the  accompanying  costumes  are 
invariably  arty-and-crafty,  shapeless,  clinging-bulgy,  and 
tertiary  in  tint.  Can  this  mystery  be  explained  ?  We 
think  not.  It  hangs  like  an  imi)enetrable  cloud  over  the 
transactions  of  the  Stage  Society,  the  Fabian  Society,  and 
all  the  other  societies  whose  members  conspire  to  raise  the 
dividend  of  the  Aerated  Bread  Company  to  forty  per  cent. 
But  we  should  like  an  article  from  the  constable  on  the 
outward  aspect  of  Maeterlinckianism. 


OiR  readers  have  probably  seen  reports  of  the  condem- 
nation of  Balzac  as  an  inmioral  writer  by  a  jury  empanelled 
in  that  very  moral  city,  Chicago.  From  the  New  York 
Times  we  gather  the  details  of  the  trouble.  It  seems  that 
a  certain  Chicago  matron,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jerome,  was 
recently  persuaded  by  a  peripatetic  purveyor  of  master- 
pieces to  subscribe  for  a  many-volumed  and  expensively 
bound  edition  of  what  he  spelled  La  Comedy  Humainc, 
the  P.P.  having  told  her,  she  now  declares,  that  the  books 
were  especially  suited  for  the  edification  of  her  growing 
family.  After  they  had  arrived,  Mrs.  Jerome,  cautious 
matron  that  she  is,  proceeded  to  read  tliem  lierseLf  before 
tmsting  them  to  her  liusl>and  and  children.  The  first 
volume  excited  her  suspicions,  tlie  second  lier  alarm,  the 
third  her  horror,  and  the  fourth  compelled  the  writing  of 
a  frantic  letter  to  the  agent,  the  substance  of  which  epistle 
was — "  Take  them  away  !  take  them  away  !  "  This  appeal 
was  not  heeded.  Instead  bill  followed  bill  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  when  the  angry  lady  aimouiiccd  her  firm 
determination  never  to  pay  for  what  she  didn't  want  and 
would  not  have,  suit  was  brought  to  comjiel  a  settlement. 
The  case  was  duly  tried  in  the  superior  court  before 
Judge  Jonas  Hutchinson  and  a  jury,  and  the  latter  after 
listening  with  what  may  have  been  loathing,  but  looked 
much  like  interest,  to  the  reading  of  certain  passages  from 
the  volumes  that  had  been  perused  by  Mrs.  Jerome, 
decided  that  her  repudiation  of  her  contract  was  perfectly 
justified  and  tliat  tlie  publishers  would  have  to  take  back 
their  dreadful  books.  Thus  does  Chicago  rise  above  a 
naughty  world,  and  set  a  standard  lor  hei-self. 


The  Catalan  poet,  Verdaguer,  whose  obsequies  we  refen-ed 
to  last  week,  is  not  a  familiar  name  in  modem  literature, 
though  in  the  provincial  sense  an  important  one.  He 
was  the  son,  writes  a  correspondent,  of  a  Catalan  stone- 
cutter, of  the  village  of  Folgueroles,  near  Vich,  a 
wild,    beautiful    country,    the    fitting    home    of    a  poet 
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wliose  head  was  alaioSt  ns  superbly,  deliaiitly  handsome 
as  Byron's,  just  as  sensual,  but  with  u  darker,  more  tor- 
mented expression.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  priest, 
having  spent  his  student  years  between  out-door  labour 
and  indiscriminate  reading  in  the  very  episcopal  library 
that  had  formed  the  great  Balmes.  His  poetical  career 
opened  modestly  with  "  The  Mountain's  Echo,"  puljlished 
at  Vich.  With  some  unconscious  pretension  and  much 
charm  lie  writes  of  that  early  flight  alter  the  noonday 
fatigue  of  the  field,  "  under  a  tree,  striving  to  spread 
the  wings  of  inspiration  and  vault  into  a  world  of  illu- 
sions i)erceived  far,  far  ahead,  and  in  stiiiggling  with 
heavy  eyelids,  leaden-weighted  in  the  midday  rest."  At 
evening  he  and  his  comrades  would  return  to  the  farm 
with  their  implements  slung  over  their  shoulders,  singing 
old  songs,  and  a  sound,  a  word  would  echo  back,  and 
suggest  a  verse.  "  How  often,"  he  passionately  exclaims, 
"  at  dawn  I  have  had  to  leave  unexpressed  a  captivating 
idea,  stick  mv  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  hurry  off  to  the 
fields." 


to  bo  one  of  those  veiiturflfi  which  cdniiOt  justify  them- 
selves;  it  aims  at  suiartn(>ss  and  preciosity.  Of  tho  verse, 
it  prints,  some  is  quite  correct,  some  is  bad,  and  a  giKxl 
deal  suffers  from  the  writers'  acquaintance  with  Browning. 
Hen;  is  a  passage  from  a  "  Scene  from  a  Vorsei'omedy,"  a 
poem  "  wholly  composetl  of  lines  like  these."  This  is 
what  Claribel  says  to  the  Duke:  — 

Why,  thou 
Dost  stuily  alchemy  in  little  flasks, 
But  I  do  learn  it  in  tho  world.     The  world  1 
A  cauldron  !  full  of  messes,  fearful  things 
Horribly  writhing,  and  to  the  top  there  comes 
A  delicate -tinted  scum,  jewell'd  with  bubbles, 
Like  skies  all  rainbow,  bursting  soon 
To  rings  and  fumes  of  odorous  vapours,  smells 
That  fill  God's  brain  with  divinest  pleasurings. 

And  there  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind  of  tiling. 
At  present  we  cannot. congratulate  2'he  Trawl  u^xju  much 
more  than  its  title. 


Is"  18G5,  at  the  Floral  Games  of  Barcelona,  Verdaguer's 
triumph  was  greeted  with  wild  enthusiasm.  In  the 
historic  hall  of  the  Council  of  Hundred,  this  country  lad 
of  twenty  in  the  Catalonian  burretina  (a  woollen  red  or 
violet  cap)  won  the  prize  by  his  Minyons  cVcn  rccioci,  and 
twelve  years  later  his  famous  Atlantida  was  to  win  him 
the  title  of  Catalan  Mistral,  and  bring  him  a  salutation 
from  the  Provencal  master  as  "noble  master."  "Since 
Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost  and  Lamartiue  in  the  Chute, 
d'un  Ange,  nobody  has  ever  treated  the  primitive  traditions 
of  the  woods  with  such  grandeur  and  power,"  Mistral 
pompously  and  evtravagantly  writes — so  may  write  one 
Provencal  master  to  a  semi-proven^al  master  across  the 
Pyrenees,  or  why  belong  to  the  south'?  But  .the  Catalans 
tliink  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this,  and  that 
beside  Verdaguer  Mistral  is  a  very  small  person.  Cer- 
tainly, this  jx)em  is  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  Cata- 
lonian literature,  and  nothing  in  modern  Castilian  litera- 
ture is  comparable  with  it.  While  still  engaged  upon 
his  colossal  work,  the  poet  and  priest  was  prostrated  with 
what  was  feared  to  be  an  incurable  anicmia  of  the  brain. 
lie  was,  happily  for  his  ins]5iration,  ordered  prolonged 
sea-voyages,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  came  back  to 
Barcelona  restored,  with  the  manuscript  of  the  Atlantidn 
in  his  portmanteau.  The  rougli  dialect  in  which  this 
Catidonian  masterpiece  is  written  will  warn  off  most 
students  of  Spanish  literature.  They  will  find  more 
succulence  in  his  quaint  little  idylls  and  mystical  songs. 
These  make  a  neat  pocket  b(X5k,  published  at  Barcelona. 

Mk.  Le  OAr.T.iESSE  has  been  writing  in  the  New  York 
Joiirnnl  Supplement  on  "  What  should  an  unread  man 
retid  ?  "  Mr.  Lo  Gallienne's  suggestions  are  neither  very 
new  nor  very  interesting.  He  says,  in  effect,  let  the 
imr-e;id  man  go  his  own  way,  and  if  he  does  not  care  for 
Homer  let  him  frankly  say  so.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
"unread  man"  has  been  saying  all  along.  Mr.  Lo 
Gallienne  thinks  that  his  conjectural  man  should  fonn  the 
reading  habit  by  a  course  of  novels,  and  that  if  he  wants 
philosophy  he  should  read  it  in  a  boiled-down  fonn. 
Then  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  pro^;eeds  to  history,  and  gives  it 
first  place  as  an  object  pf  study.  With  that  no  one  is 
likely  to  disagree,  but  that  "  the  best  historians  arc  the 
vividest  "  is  a  statement  which  can  hardly  be  allowed 
without  some  qualification.  It  would  l)e  truer  to  say  that 
the  vividest  historians  are  best — for  the  unread  man.    . 


TilKiiK  reaches  us  from  Birmingham  a  publication  called 
The  Traid,  which  describes  itself  as  "  an  Occasional 
Miscellany  from  a  Monthly  Budget."     The  Trawl  ajjpears 


The  Sphere  has  hit  upon  the  ingenious  idea  of  giving  a 
pictorial  view  of  English  Literature  since  the  King  entered 
upon  his  public  career.  Upon  the  page  we  see  repro- 
ductions of  the  backs  of  the  volumes  themselves,  which 
make  a  most  suggestive  display.  Here  are '  the  titles  of 
the  books  represented  : — 

1875.  Meredith's  Beauchamp^s 

Career. 
187o.  Froude's  Cossar. 
1877.  Mallock's  Nav  RepuhUc. 
187y.  Arnold's  Liipd  of  Ania. 

1880.  Eiidyiniiin. 

1881.  Virginihun  Paerisque. 

1882.  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men. 

188,3.   Treasure  Isliind. 

1884.  Tennyson's  Beckd. 

1885.  Pater's  ifurius  the  Epi- 
curean. 

1886.  Stevenson's  Dr.  .Tekyll. 

1887.  Life     and      Letters      of 
Charles  Darw'm. 

1888.  Arnold's  Essai/s,  second 
series. 

1889.  Bryco's  American  Cmn- 
monweiilth. 


1862.   Unto  This  Last. 

186.S.  George  Eliot's  Romola. 

1865.  Alices     Adrcntures      in 
Wonderland. 

1866.  Swinburne's  Poems  and 
Ballads. 

1867.  Bagehot's  Enrjlish    Con- 
stitution. 

1868.  Browning's     Ring    and 
Book. 

1869.  Blackmore's       Lorna 
Doiiiie. 

1870.  D.   G.   Rossetti's  Poeti- 
cal Works. 

1871.  The  Descent  ff  Afan. 

1872.  Under     the      Greenwood 
Tree. 

187;i.  Mill's  Aulohiographij. 
1874.  Green's  Htiort  Histonj  of 
ths  English  People. 


Mr.  ANDREW  Lano  writes  the  introduction  to  Hugo's 
'Notre  Dame  of  Paris  "in  Mr.  Heinemann's  "  Century  of 
French  Romance "  series.  His  concluding  paragraph  is 
an  interesting  and  compact  piece  of  criticism : — • 

To  the  English  reader  the  sources  of  Hugo's  faults 
appear  to  be  two  :  the  love  of  the  excessive,  as  if  Martin 
had  written  romances  in  the  manner  of  his  pictures  ;  and 
the  entire  lack  of  tho  humour  which  restrains  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whother  cosmic  strifes 
and  emotions  find  their  true  vehicle  in  romances  ;  whether 
novels  with  forces  and  principles  of  human  nature  for 
protagonists  are  entirely  posdble.  These  things  are  the 
themes  of  historical  science,  or  of  history  as  understood 
by  Carlyle  and  Michelet.  Pross  fiction  has  its  limits  ;  but 
limit  was  unknown  to  Hugo.  He  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa 
to  scale  heaven  :  in  his  lyric  poetry  he  is  a  man  ;  he  is  a 
Titan,  we  must  end  by  saying,  as  we  began,  in  his 
romances.  The  characters  of  his  creation  who  live  are 
his  mothers  and  children,  and,  now  and  again,  his  lovers, 
and  his  minor  characters.  Monsters,  even  monsters  of 
virtue,  cannot  become  much  more  real  than,  though  they 
are  quite  as  impressive  as,  Quasimodo  and  the  pienvre. 
The  chiefs  of  creative  fiction  live  in  their  children,  the 
children  of  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Fielding,  Jane  Austen. 
Hugo's  life  is  as  tho  life  of  winds  and  waves :  like 
Euripides,  he  is  "  the  meteoric  poet." 
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The  Chiswiek  Press  has  issued  an  "authorised  guide" 
to  St.  Paul's,  by  Cauon  Gilbertson,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  fouud  iiartic-ulurly  useful  during  these  crowded  holiday 
tiiues.  The  little  bwk  contains  a  list  of  services,  a  concise 
and  readable  history  of  the  Cathedral,  and  four  i)lans. 
There  are  also  chajjters  on  the  decoration  of  the  building 
anil  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  seeing  it. 


.Tames  IIuxcnisoN  Stirling,  LL.D.,  author  of  The  Secret 
of  Hegel,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  as  long  ago  as 
1865,  comjJeted  his  eighty-second  year  last  week.  Dr. 
Hutc-hi.^n  Stirling,  who  practised  as  a  physician  from  1842 
tillliS')!,  lu\s  resided  for  many  years  at  Trinity,  in  the 
neighbourho<Kl  of  Edinburgh.  At  one  period  of  his  hfe 
he  and  the  author  of  Mark  h'utherfurd  were  a  good  deal 
together,  and  the  luter  had  the  assistance,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  r/«e  7i'(/iic  0/ Spir/02«,  ofJUiss  Amelia  Stirling, 
daughter  of  the  octogenarian  Hegehan.  Dr.  Stirling's 
last  work  appeared  in  1900,  What  is  Thought?  or  the 
Problem  of  PhUowphy  ;  h;/  Way  of  a  General  ConcUts'w 
so  Far  is  its  ponderous  title.     The  philosopher  now  snenc 


po 
much  of  his  time  in  novel-reading, 


philosopher  now  spends 


JoHS  Co}j.STAnLE  is  the  subject  of  a  sumptuous  volume 
now  m  course  of  production  by  Constable  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  pubhshing  house  of  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  is  responsible  for  the  notes  to  the 
numerous  photogravure  plates  with  which  the  book  will 
be  adorned  and  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the  painter. 


Bibliographical. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  will  by-and- 
bye  deliver  lectures  on  the  subject  of  his  grandfather, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  suggests  the  query  whether  the  author  of 
Mrs.  Caiidle  is  nmcli  of  a  literary  power  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  W.  Jerrold  ])rought  out  last  year  a  new  edition 
of  Mrs.  Caudle,  with  an  interesting  introduction  and  useful 
bibliography ;  there  were  also  cheap  editions  of  the  same 
work  m_  1882,  1886,  and  1888.  Beyond  that  nothing  of 
.  Jerrold's  has  been  reprinted  within  the  last  twenty  years 
but  his  Storij  of  a  Feather  (1882)  and  his  Cakes  and  Ale 
(1888).  It  is  possible  that  stray  performances  of  "  Black- 
Eyed  Susan"  take  jJace  in  the  provinces;  but,  otherwise, 
Jerrold  has  been  banislied  from  the  stage  for  many  years 
past,  although  much  of  his  play-writing  was  effective  and 
successful  in  a  literary  as  well  as  a  theatrical  sense.  If 
Mr.  W.  Jerrold  would  make  a  selection  from  his  grand- 
father's plays  and  produce  them  at  a  moderate  price,  I 
fancy  they  would  find  purcliasers.  I  remember  seeing 
Jerrold's  piece  called  "  Tlie  Housekeeper  "  revived  by  the 
Dramatic  Students  (as  they  called  themselves)  at  an  after- 
noon perfonnance  some  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Streatfield's  The  Opera  is  so  careful  and  competent 
a  piece  of  work  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  it  already 
m  a  second  edition.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the 
subject  should  have  employed,  simultaneously  in  effect, 
the  pen  of  three  separately-working  writers.  Thus,  last 
year,  we  received  from  America  a  volume  called  A  Critical 
History  of  Opera,  by  A.  Elson,  and  also  a  book  on  Opera 
Past  and  Present,  by  W.  F.  Apthorp,  the  former  of  these 
being  wry  much  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Streatfield's  publica- 
tion. There  have  )>een  several  "guides  "  to  the  stories  of 
popular  ojxjras,  some  of  them  not  without  utility  ;  but  tlie 
most  plea.sant  and  readable  production  of  late  years  on  the 
general  subject,  was  Tlie  Lyrical  Drama  of  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards,  issued  in  two  volumes  rather  more  than  twenty 


years  ago.  Mr.  Edwards's  work,  however,  did  not  pretend 
to  be  systematic  or  comprehensive;  but  while  agre<»ably 
written,  it  managed  to  convey  a  good  de;d  of  acceptable 
information. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  like  to  possess  a  list  of  the 
successive  publications  of  that  distinctly  able  writer,  Mr. 
Samuel  Butler.  In  addition  to  Erehwon,  of  which  Mr. 
Grant  Ricliards  issued  a  new  edition  last  year,  we  have  to 
credit  Mr.  Butler  with  Zyttcfe  or  Cunning  as  tlie  Main 
Means  of  Organic  ModiJieation{l88()),  Alps  and  Sanctuaries 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Canton  Ticino  (1887),  Ex  Voto:  Sacro 
Monte,  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo  (1888),  The  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  in  English  (1898, 1900),  Shakeap'are" s  Sonnets 
lie-considered  and  in  Parts  Re-arranged  (1899),  and, 
finally,  Erehwon  Re-visited  'Twenty  Yeari  Later  (1901). 

Deservedly  great  as  was,  and  is,  the  reputation  of  Lord 
Acton,  he  has  left  no  substantial  work  behind  him,  and 
his  literary  executors,  if  he  has  any,  will  do  well  to  bring 
together  into  one  or  more  volumes  his  scattered  contribu- 
tions to  reviews.  His  separately  publislied  works  are 
comprised  in  The  War  of  1S70  (1871),  The  History  of 
Freedom  in  Antiquity  and  in  Christianity  (1877),  and  A 
Lecture  on  the  Study  of  History  (1895).  He  also  wrote  an 
introduction  to  Burd's  edition  of  Machiavelli's  II  Principe. 

Mr.  James  Douglas's  Ode  for  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.  is,  I  fancy,  his  first  separate  publication. 
He  is  well-known  as  an  active  journalist,  but  so  far,  I 
believe,  he  has  been  guiltless  of  any  book-production,  and 
the  Ode,  of  course,  has  the  dimensions  of  a  pamphlet  only. 
There  was  a  time  when  his  articles  in  an  evening  journal, 
signed  "J.D.,"  were  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Davidson — so  misleading  are  initials,  unless 
they  have  the  individuality  achieved  by  sucli  combinations 
as  "  A.K.H.B.,"  or  "  A.T.Q.C."  "  J.  D."  goes  practically 
for  nothing,  and  we  may  be  sure,  too,  that  there  is  more 
than  one  James  Douglas,  though  none,  it  may  be,  quite  so 
clever  as  the  author  of  this  Coronation  Ode. 

What,  by  the  way,  is  one  to  do  with  publications  like 
this  Ode,  which  comes  to  one  in  a  paper  cover  ?  One  lets 
them  accumulate,  and  then,  if  they  seem  deserving,  have 
them  bound.  But  they  are  not  always  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  and  the  resultant  volume  is  not  always  sightly. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pamphlet,  whether  in 
prose  or  in  verse,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  book  at  all, 
but  should  go  straightway  into  the  waste-paper  basket 
If  a  thing  is  not  worth  binding  and  lettering,  is  it  worth 
publishing  at  all?  I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  myself  to  French  publications  with  the  j^aper 
cover.  The  edges  of  the  paper  turn  up  or  get  torn,  and 
the  so-called  book  is  soon  hideous  to  the  view.  The 
liaper-covered  thing,  in  truth,  is  fit  only  for  the 
cupboard — unless  it  is  good  enough  to  bind,  and  of  how 
many  pamphlets,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  can  that  be 
said  ? 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bourdillon  gives  pnblicity  to  what  he  believes 
to  bo  tlie  first  published  "poem"  of  John  lluskin.  N'o 
mention  of  the  "  poem,"  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Collingwood  in  his  collection  of  his  Master's  verses. 
Mr.  Colhngwood  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  final 
authority  in  these  matters,  though  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Wedderburn  might  have  something  to  say.  Moreover, 
as  the  piece  in  question  appears  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  writer's  fifteenth  year,  we  need  not  worry  ourselves 
very  much  about  it.  At  no  point  do33  Ruskin's  verse 
rise  into  the  region  of  poetry. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Mr.  Watson's  Coronation  Ode. 

Ode  on  llie  Coronation  of  Kinrj  Edioard  VII.     liy  William 
Watsou.     (Lane.     I^s.  Cd.  net.) 

Mr.  William  Watson,  among  our  younger  poets,  is 
eminently  a  writer  who  has  been  interested  in  the  passing 
political  life  of  the  nation,  and  has  spoken  out  upon  public 
occasions  and  questions  of  the  day.  Except  Mr.  Kipling, 
no  one  lias  shown  liimself '  so  concerned  with  what  is 
matter  of  concern  to  the  reader  of  newspapers,  the  man  in 
the  street.  Moreover  (a  thing  rare  with  poets)  he  is 
frequently  felicitous  in  handling  such  themes :  a  natural 
result  of  the  fact  that  his  poems  on  such  subjects  are 
obviously  spontaneous,  not  written  by  solicitation  or  to 
"  keep  himself  before  the  public."  Current  interests  are 
currently  interesting  to  him ;  and  he  writes  a  jjoem  as  the 
everyday  Englishman  would  write  a  letter  to  the  papers. 
Nevertheless,  with  brief  exception,  he  has  been  poetically 
silent  of  late  years.  It  is  the  more  pleasurable  to  find  liim 
early  in  the  field  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  ;  and 
with  remarkable  success. 

Remarkable  ;  because  the  very  words  "  Coronation  Ode  " 
sound  dismally  in  the  ears  of  all  who  love  poetry.  They 
suggest  the  perfunctory  dutifulness  of  Laureates,  the 
frosty  enthusiasm  of  loyal  versifiers  who  seize  a  conven- 
tional occasion  for  self-advertisement  and  the  pocketing  of 
a  modest  fee  ;  exercises  in  which  Pegasus  evidently  prances 
under  a  free  use  of  the  spur.  The  whole  class  of  state-poems, 
from  cruel  experience,  is  suspect.  Tliero  are  two  ways  in 
which  such  a  poem  miglit  reach  that  honour  of  literature 
which  it  has  scarce  ever  been  known  to  reach.  One  is 
the  way  of  impassioned  feeling,  which  should  compel 
authentic  poetry.  It  is  theoretically  possible— and  with 
such  a  theme,  one  can  hardly  say  more.  The  other  is  the 
way  which  has  the  illustrious  authority  of  Sliakespeare ; 
which  he  adopts  (so  far  as  we  remember)  in  all  the  political 
passages — as  we  might  call  them — of  his  plays.  It  is  a 
mingling  of  noble  eloquence  and  noble  rhetoric,  just  shot 
with  poetry,  and  couched  in  raised  poetic  diction ;  so  that 
the  wliole  admixture,  without  attaining  absolute  poetry, 
mere  poetry  (in  the  Roman  phrase),  is  lifted  far  above  the 
loftiest  strain  tolerable  in  prose.  Such  are  some  of  the 
passages  in  "Henry  V.,"  and  other  passages  of  the 
historical  plays  which  will  be  memorable  to  every  lover  of 
Shakespeare.  This,  also,  is  the  way  which  Mr.  Watson 
has  chosen,  and  it  is  an  artist's  choice.  It  was,  for  such  a 
theme,  the  right  and  (practically)  the  only  possible  course. 
It  is  in  this  kind,  therefore,  and  judged  by  the  standards 
of  this  only  possible  kind,  that  we  rate  him  to  have  written 
an  indubitably  fine  poem. 

It  has  dignified  eloquence,  singularly  impre.9sive 
rhetoric,  a  distinguished  elevation,  and  at  times  stateli- 
ness  of  diction  ;  the  blood  of  poetry  runs  through  it  even 
when  a  calm  judgment  discerns  it  to  be  something  less 
than  pure  poetry.  The  theme  is  handled,  in  fact,  as  a 
poet  shoulcl  handle  it  and  only  a  poet  could  handle  it. 
For  a  poet  shows  his  art  in  recognising  where  sheer 
poetry  would  be  too  much.  But  not  every  poet  could  hit 
the  needed  mean,  as  Shakespeare  invariably  did.  It  is  an 
example  how  this  manner  of  poem  should  be  treated.  An 
august  03casion,  the  Ode  is  unflaggingly  august  in  style 
throughout — and  perhaps  no  adjective  could  more 
adequately  describe  it.  The  opening  strikes  the  note 
which  is  afterwards  maintained  : — 

Sire,  we  have  looked  on  many  and  mighty  things 
In  theHe  eight  hundred  summers  of  renown 
Sioce  the  Gold  Dragon  of  the  Western  Kings 
On  Hastings  field  went  down  ; 
And  slowly  in  the  ambient-o  of  this  crown 
Have  many  crowns  been  gathered,  till,  to-day, 
How  many  peoples  crown  thee,  who  shall  say  'i* 


Time,  and  the  ocea!i,  and  some  fosloriug  star, 

In  liigh  cabal  have  made  us  what  wc  are, 

Who  stretch  one  hand  to  Huron's  buardcd  pines. 

And  one  on  Kashmir's  snowy  sliouldor  lay, 

And  round  the  stroaminj,^  of  whose  raiment  shines 

The  iris  of  the  Australasian  tinay. 

For  waters  have  connived  at  our  designs. 

And  winds  have  plotted  with  us-and  behold. 

Kingdom  in  kingdom,  sway  in  over^way, 

Dominion  fold  in  fold. 

How  easily  the  spacious  rhetoric  of  the  couplet  about  Huron 
and  Kashmir  rises  into  the  al)soiute  poetry  of  the  passage 
beginning  "  For  waters  have  connived."  The  interphiyof 
the  component  qualities  is  everywhere  as  natural :  it  is  no 
poem  of  patches,  but  the  argument  flows  with  steady 
dignity  to  the  close.  Very  finely  poetic  is  a  couplet  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  stanza  or  section  :  — 

Proud  from  the  ages  are  we  come,  O  King  ; 

Proudly,  as  fits  a  nation  that  hath  now 

So  many  dawns  and  sunsets  on  her  brow. 

This  duteous  heart  we  bring. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  few  weaknesses  in  the  Ode  that  Mr. 
Watson  should  have  followed  a  couplet  so  majestic  by  such 
an  anticlimax  as  "  This  duteous  heart  we  bring." 

The  enumeration  of  the  King's  jjredecessors  brings  forth 
the  fine  couplet  about  Ehzabetli : — 

Before  whose  prows,  before  whose  tempests  fled 
Spain  on  the  ruining  night  precipitately. 

Fine,   again,  is  the  imagined  ending  of   the  Coronation 

Day :- 

And  now  the  day  whose  bosom  was  so  high 

Sinks  billowing  down  :  and  twilight  sorceries  change 

Into  remote  and  strange 

What  is  most  known  and  nigh  : 

And  changelcssly  the  river  sends  his  sigh 

Down  leagues  of  hope  and  fear,  and  pride  and  shame, 

And  life  and  death ;  dim-journeying  passionless 

To  where  broad  estuary  and  beaconing  ness 

Look  towards  the  outlands  whence  our  fathers  came. 

And  high  on  Druid  mountains  hath  the  sun 

Flamed  valediction,  as  the  last  lights  died 

Beyond  that  fatal  wave,  that  from  our  side 

Sunders  the  lovely  iind  the  lonely  Bride 

Whom  we  have  wedded  but  have  never  won. 

Tiie    allusion    to    Ireland   is  felicitous.     But  better  still, 
and  with  a  final  touch  of  remote  poetry  which  has  the 
breath  of  "old   romance,"  is  the  middle  of  the  section 
which  describes  the  old  Saxon  kingdoms  ; — 
Deira  with  her  sea-face  to  the  morn, 
And  Cambria  sunset-gazing  ;   moist  Divnaint, 
A  realm  of  coombs  and  tors  ;   old  greatnesses 
From  Dee  to  Severn,  where  the  bards  were  born 
Whose  songs  are  in  the  wind  by  Idris'  chair, 
Whoso  lips  won  battles  ;   and  seats  of  puissance  where, 
With  long  grope  of  his  desultory  hand, 
The  ocean,  prying  deep  into  the  land, 
By  Morvern  and  the  legends  of  wild  Lorn 
Repents  him,  lost  about  Locheil. 

Those  last  lines  trouble  deep  wells  of  poetry.  The  Ode 
concludes  with  an  admirable  and  statelily-jDhrased  warning 
to  England  against  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  lest  she 
be  amongst  those  nations  which — ■ 

From  insensate  height. 
With  prodigies,  with  light  ^ 

Of  trailing  angers  oa  the  monstrous  night, 
Magnificently  tall. 

Therefore,  he  says  : — 

Let  her  drink  deep  of  disc-ontent,  and  sow 
Abroad  the  troubling  knowledge. 

o  a  o  o  o 

For  now  the  day  is  unto  them  that  know, 
And  not  henceforth  she  stumbles  on  the  prize  ; 
And  yonder  march  the  nations  full  of  eyjs. 
Already  is  doom  a-spinning,  if  unslirrtd 
In  leisure  of  ancient  pathways  she  lose  tou  ih 
Of  the  hour,  and  overmuch 
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Recline  upon  achieVetnent,  and  bo  slow 
To  take  the  world  arriving,  and  forgot 
How  perilous  are  the  stature  and  port  that  so 
Invite  the  arrows,  how  iinglumberiug  nil 
Tlie  hates  that  watch  and  crawl. 

Further  wo  uct'd  not  quote,  to  show  the  «ilil>re  of  this 
ode.  A  masterly  jxx!in ;  masterly  iu  its  choice  t>l'  aim 
and  hIvIc,  masterly  and  siii^tained  in  its  cxeculiou,  it  is 
scarce  likely  tlial  any  other  "  yet  iingotton  and  unborn" 
%vill  dispute  its  supremacy  among  our  Coronation  poetry. 
Mr.  Watson  h;«  done  nothing  better  in  its  kind. 


All  about  Uganda. 

TheVganda  Protedorate.     By  Sir  Harry  Johnston.     2  vols, 
([lutcliinson.     lis.  net.) 

This  is  a  very  praisewortliy  attempt  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  African  pro-consuls  to  give  an  account 
of  the  huge  province  of  which  he  was  until  lately  the 
Sl)ecial  Commissioner.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  out 
of  the  thousjind  pages  wliich  these  two  handsome  volumes 
oonUiin,  hardly  more  than  fifty  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  country  before  the  coming  of  the  English.  The 
remainder  is  occupied  with  a  very  fuU  account  of  the 
geographical  features  of  our  new  protectorate,  including 
of  course  its  minerals,  and  of  the  races  of  men,  the 
fauna  and  the  flora  native  to  it.  It  is  abundantly 
illustrated  both  in  colours  and  in  black  and  white  from 
photogKiplis  and  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the 
author,  and  is  ocjuipped  with  maps  anthropological  and 
zfxjlogical,  and  with  botanical  tables  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  As  its  author  enjoyed  unique  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  the  habits  of  the  population  are  even 
now  rapidly  changing,  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  all  time 
the  standard  work  of  reference  upon  British  East  Africa 
before  tlie  advent  of  civilization. 

The  history  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  really  Ijegins  for 
us  with  its  discovery  by  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  18u7.     Sir 
Hairy  Jphnston,  who  does  not  seem  particularly  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  memory  of  that    extra ordinar)^  man, 
thinks  lie  was  to  blame  in  not  permitting  Speke,  who  was 
then  with  him,  to  exjilore  the  country  on   that  occasion. 
The  omission  was,  however,  repaired  in  18G2,  when  Speke 
was  received  by  tlw  late  King  Mtesa,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
afterwards  spent  some  time  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity at  the   court  of  Kabba  Rega,   King   of  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Unyoro.     The  visit  of  Sir  Henry  Stanley  in 
l(S7.'i  with  the  expedition  provided  by  the  joint  care  of  the 
Dally  Telegraph  and  the  'Mew  York  Herald  found  Mtesa  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  about  the  religious  creed  of  his  kingdom, 
and  hesitating  as  to  whether  he  should  adopt  the  religion  of 
Islam,  with  which  the  Arab  traders  who  had  penetrated  to 
liis  court    had  long  familiarised  him.     The  arrival  of  a 
Belgian  officer  of  Ciordon,  who  then  reigned  at  Khartomn, 
gave  Stanley  the  opportunity  of  appealing  to  England  for 
missionaries,  and  in  1877   two  strong  cohorts  sent  out  by 
the  Church  Mi.ssionary  Society  arrived  by  way  of  Zanzibar 
and    from    I'^gypt,    respectively.       What    followed     will 
doubtless  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  English  readers. 
The  Catholics,  under  the  vigorous  stinudus  applied  by  the 
French  Cardinal    Lavigesis,    detenviiBGd    to    answer   this 
move  on  the  part  of  the  heretics  bv  despatching  mission- 
aries of  their  own,  and   the  arrival  of  tiie    Order  of    the 
White  Fathers  soon  afforded  the  subjects  of  King  Mtesa 
an  ol)ject-les.son  in  the  love  which  Cliristians  of  differing 
denominations  bear  to  each  other.     Meanwhile  the  interest 
of  the  Arab  traders  in  East  Africa  had  waxed  keener,  and 
Mohammedanism  liad  made  great  strides  in  Uganda,  where 
in  J8S4  Mtesa    liad    been    succeeded  by  the  abominable 
Mwang-a.       Henc'C,   a  third   element    was    added    to    the 
religious  discord  already  introduced  by  the  arri\al  of   the 
mis.sionaries.     The  King  allowed  himself  to  be  converted 
to  Protestantism,   Catholicism,    and    Mohammedanism    in 


turn,  religious  wars  and  persecutions  followed,  until  at 
last  the  British  Government  interfered,  and  with  the 
help  of  some  black  troops  formerly  belonging  to  Emin 
Pasha  and  a  handful  of  our  Indian  subjects,  restore<l 
peace.  Wo  were  probably  not  nnich  Ux)  8tx)n  in  prevent- 
ing our  good  friends  the  Ciermaiis  from  anticipating  us, 
and  our  Uisk  was  complictited  by  the  mutiny  of  our 
Soudanese  mercenaries.  By  this  time  the  population,  if 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  figures  arc  correct,  had  fallen  from 
four  millions  to  a  little  over  one. 

The  reverse  of  the  picture  as  hero  given  is  very  much 
more  pleasing.  According  to  our  author,  Christianity  has 
proved  in  the  long  run  a  blessing  to  Uganda,  and  has 
prevented  the  extinction  of  the  tribe  called  Baganda  whom 
he  describes  as  "  the  Japanese  of  East  Alrica."  These 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  improvable  of  the  black  races,  but 
were  dying  out  by  reason  of  their  excassive  immorality  and 
their  admixture  with  less  favoured  tribes.  If  it  be  really  true 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  missionaries 
has,  as  Sir  Harry  puts  it,  "  turned  the  current  of  the  more 
intelligent  people's  tlioughts  towards  the  physical  advan- 
tages of  chastity,"  it  Jias  jjerformeda  work  that  will  go  far 
to  atone  for  many  of  its  less  valuable  results.  It  seems 
at  any  rate  plain  that  they  are  a  great  help  to  the 
Administration,  and  that  it  is  largely  due  to  them  that  the 

Eeople  have  accepted  our  Protectorate  as  quietly  as  they 
ave  done.  Among  the  wilder  tribes  near  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, the  Catholic  missionaries  have  also  done  much  to 
civilise  the  people,  while  the  Mohammedan  chief  Mbogo, 
brother  of  the  late  Mtesa,  is,  we  learn,  one  of  the  most 
loyal  adherents  of  English  rule.  The  whole  of  tlie  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Uganda  and  Unyoro  together  with  some  other 
territory  of  vast  size,  but  bearing  names  altogether  un- 
familiar to  most  people,  is  now  divided  into  six  provinces 
each  sub-divided  into  districts  on  the  plan  which  has 
already  proved  successful  in  India.  The  native  chiefs 
are  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible,  but  are  not 
allowed  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  subjects 
witliout  the  consent  of  the  English,  nor  any  jurisdiction 
over  Europeans.  The  natives  are  not  taxed,  save  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Protectorate,  within  which  all 
revenue  raised  is  expended,  and  the  chiefs  are  really 
salaried  officials  of  the  State.  Lastly,  as  we  all  have 
reason  to  know,  England  has  taken  upon  herself  the 
bui-then  of  building  the  Uganda  Railway,  w^liich  will 
eventually  cost  the  British  tax-payer  something  like  eleven 
millions. 

The  good  that  we  have  done  by  interfenng  in  East  Africa 
seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  outweigh  the  evil.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  is  to  some  extent  an  enthusiast,  and  writes 
much  of  the  home-like  beauty  of  a  part  of  his  late  territory, 
which  is,  he  says  "  almost  entirely  without  native  inhabi- 
tants," and  which  "seems  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of 
another  race  wliich  should  make  it  a  wonderland  of  wealth 
and  comfort,  a  httle  England,  half  Scotland,  or  a  large 
Wales,  lying  exactly  under  the  equator."  Such  incite- 
ments to"  colonisation  we  have  heard  before,  and  we  fancy 
it  will  be  some  time  before  East  Africa  replaces  Canada  and 
Australia  as  a  dumping-ground  for  our  surplus  population. 
But  that  it  will  in  time  become  a  great  trade  centre  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  the  population  is  already  beginning 
to  increase  under  the  Pax  Britannica  in  a  way  which 
sliows  that  lack  of  men  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  chief 
trouble  of  its  future.  The  suggestion  that  he  makes  that 
it  may  also  come  in  time  to  provide  labour  for  South 
Afyica  is  also  most  valuable  and  might  do  much  to  solve 
a  ])roblem  which  promises  to  be  awkward  on  both  sides. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  dwell  upon  the  scientific  side 
of  Sir  Harry  Jolmston's  book,  which  is  by  no  means  its 
least  valuable  feature.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  read 
that  while  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey  avoid  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  railway,  zebras  and  antelopes  show  no 
fear  of  it,  and  graze  right  up  to  the  rails.  His  remarks, 
too,  about  the  various  races   are   most    interesting,  and 
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derive  much  value  from  the  fact  that  the  author  is  himself 
an  anthropologist  of  distinction.  The  pigmy, race  wliich 
we  first  heard  of  during  Stanley's  expedition  are  fully 
described,  and  he  has  much  to  say  as  to  their  affinities, 
as  of  those  of  the  Bantu  race,  which  he  thinks  akin 
to  the  aborigines  of  Ancient  Egypt.  The  Baganda, 
whom  he  considers  the  flower  of  this  race,  are,  he  thinks, 
the  most  naturally  polite  jieople  on  eiirth,  and  so  skilful  that 
they  can  make  pottles  of  basket-work  capable  of  lioliling 
milk.  He  traces  the  Arabian  Nights  legends  of  ghouls 
to  a  secret  society  spread  throughout  Ibea,  who  dig  up 
corpses  and  eat  them,  and  he  teUs  us  of  a  curious  habit 
that  some  tribes  have  of  standing  on  one  leg  to  rest  with 
the  other  drawn  up  like  that  of  a  stork.  The  brilliant 
plumage  of  the  birds  here  reproduced  and  the  thousands 
of  butterilies  which  he  fitly  compares  to  moving  flowers 
must  make  it  a  Paradise  for  the  collector.  Whether  he 
is  right  in  putting  the  original  home  of  the  negro  in 
Southern  Asia,  and  in  declaring  that  all  negro  food  products 
have  been  imported  fiom  India,  is  more  controvertible. 


Mr.  Oman'o   Peninsular  War. 

A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Vol.  I.     By  Cliarles 

Oman,    M.A.,    Deputy-Professor  of    Modern     History 

(Chichele)  in  the   University   of  Oxford.      (Chirendon 
Press.     14s.  net.) 

Mli.  Oman  certainly  does  not  lack  courage.  A  detailed 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  entirely  from  the  staud- 
jjoiut  of  the  military  historian  wlio  revels  not  merely  in 
strategy  and  tactics,  but  in  the  smallest  details  of  the 
composition  of  aiinies — such  a  work  is  doubtless  com- 
mendable. But  the  subject  is  not  likely  to  arouse  general 
interest  unless  the  presentation  of  it  has  qualities  which 
are  altogether  wanting  in  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Oman 
has  many  claims  to  respect — he  lias  great  industry,  a 
passion  for  minute  details,  and  the  power  of  making 
military  movements,  if  not  interesting,  at  least  intelligible  : 
but  wliat  he  has  written  is  nothing  more  than  a  work  of 
reference.  His  style  is  clear,  and  his  narrative  straight- 
forward :  but  his  book  is  without  illumination.  In  the 
preface,  Mr.  Oman  disclaims  all  intention  of  rivalling  the 
great  work  of  Napier ;  but  the  disavowal  is  scarcely 
necessary.  In  spite  of  the  strong  case  which  Mr.  Oman 
undoubtedly  makes  out  ag-ainst  Napier  for  political 
prejudice  and  frequent  inaccuracj',  the  older  historian  will 
continue  to  be  read  by  all  who  care  for  something  more  in 
historical  writing  than  a  skilful  catalogue  of  events.  For 
Napier  had  what  Mr.  Oman,  with  all  his  merits,  has  not — 
style  and  eloquence  and  power. 

Tliis  first  volume,  of  (ii)0  pages,  carries  tlie  story  only  from 
the  Treaty  of  F'ontatnebleau,  signed  on  October  27,  ](S()7, 
to  the  Battle  of  Corunna,  on  January  1(1,  ilSO'J — a  period 
of  rather  le.ss  than  fifteen  montlis.  Mr.  Oman's  position 
as  a  military  historian  has  been  estalilislied  by  his  Historij 
of  tJie  Art  of  War;,  and  in  regard  to  Spain,  it  must  be 
said  tiiat  lie  has  consulted  all  the  autliorities,  old  and  new. 
Particularly  he  has  been  fortunate  in  tlie  disccjvery  of  the 
jjapera  of  the  diplomatist  Sir  Charles  Vauglian,  who  was 
in  the  Peninsula  during  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
Vauglian  underwent  adventures  worthy  of  a  modern  war- 
correspondent,  and  no  more  assiduous  interviewer  ever 
troul)led  generals  and  politicians.  His  journals  and 
memoranda  furnish  much  ajx-cial  information,  and  throw 
some  interesting  sidelights  ujx)n  the  war. 

Mr.  Oman  writes  throughout  as  a  fierce  opjx)iient  of 
Napoleon,  and  certainly  the  Emj)er()r  showed  all  the  worst 
j)art  of  liis  character  in  tlie  affair  of  Spain.  His  whole 
S[>;mish  pjlicy  is  a  record  of  pohtical  crimes  and  lilunders, 
of  military  incapacity  and  mistakes.  At  the  lieiglit  of  liis 
jxnver,  after  the  victories  of  Austerlitz  and  Jciui  had 
placed  all  central  liurope  fjeneatli  liis  feet,  lie  regarded 
his  iiersoual  will  as  the  sole  law.     And  hence  his  action 


towards  the  two  Peninsular  States  was  utterly  reckless. 
Portugal,  even  with  English  help,  was  not  dangerous. 
But  in  Spain  lie  greatly  underestimated  the  military 
difhculties  resulting  from  tlie  peculiar  geographical  condi- 
tions which  Mr.  Oman  well  describes  :  and  w6rse  Btill,  ho 
totally  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  Spanisli  pcojile. 
He  never  grasped  fully  the  problem  presented  uy  his 
desire  to  force  Spain  and  Portugal  into  the  "  Continental 
system"  and  dependence  upon  hinuself ;  and  so  ho 
aroused  in  Sjsain  a  revolt  which  showed  the  way  to  his 
ultimate  overthrow. 

But  there  was  equally  great  incompetence  on  the  other 
side.  The  Spaniards  were  without  leaders,  without 
organisation,  witliout  resources ;  and  the  strengtli  of 
provincial  particularism  more  tlian  once  threatened  com- 
plete failure  to  their  plans.  Without  England's  help,  the 
Spanish  rebellion  could  never  have  succeeded.  But  m  the 
history  of  the  first  expeditions  sent  liy  the  English 
Government,  there  is  much  which  might  pass  for  in- 
telligent anticipation  of  events  a  century  later.  For  the 
first  army  Welleslej'  was  subordinated  to  Dalrj'mple  and 
BurreU,  and  one  of  his  relatives  wrote  (p.  22G,  note) : — 

Tlie  object  of  Head  Quarters,  if  it  has  any  objeot  at  all, 
must  be  to  keep  down  the  officer  for  whom  the  army  lias 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  to  prevent  him  from  being 
called  Ijy  the  voice  of  the  nation  to  the  head  of  the  forces 
upon  active  service,  rather  than  to  crush  old  officers  of 
known  incapacity  and  want  of  following.  .  .  .  Dalrymple 
is  a  Guardsman  ;  BurreU  is  a  Guardsman ;  their  connexions 
are  closely  united  to  Windsor  and  Whitehall. 

The  result  of  this  selection  can  bo  read  in  Mr.  Oman's 
pages.  The  commissariat  arrangements  were  scandalous, 
and  the  idea  of  "  no  mounted  men  needed  "  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  even  tlien  in  tlie  official  mind.  The  last 
hundred  pages  describe  the  campaign  of  Sir  John  M(X)re, 
and  his  deatli  at  Corunna.  It  is  a  curious  story  of  mingled 
resolution  and  vacillation,  of  mismanagement  and  strategic 
success,  of  victory  snatched  from  disaster.  Mr.  Oman 
wisely  contents  himself  with  quoting  Napier's  panegyric 
oil  the  character  of  the  English  general. 

All  India. 

India  and  its  Problems.    By  W.  S.  Lilly.    (Sands.    7s.  6d. 
net.) 

FnoM  its  title  one  might  suppose  that  this  book  was  a  fresh 
contriljution  to  current  Indian  controversies  on  famines 
and  land  assessments,  irrigation  and  railways,  military 
exjjenditure  and  "  the  drain."  But  tlie  work  is  more  con- 
cerned with  India  than  with  Indian  jiroblems.  Fortifying 
himself  with  a  quotation  from  Bacon  in  favour  of  a  per- 
spicuous method  and  "an  universal  latitude  or  compre- 
hension, that  tlie  student  may  liave  a  little  prenotion  of 
everything,"  Mr.  Lilly  proceeds  to  take  all  India  for  hi.s 
province.  But  even  as  there  are  some  sulijects  for  which 
a  slim  volume  will  suffice,  so  there  are  others  that  almost 
require  an  encyclopjedia  for  adequate  treatment.  Among 
the  latter  India  may  unhesitatingly  be  placed.  Yet  in 
aliout  300  pages  of  large  print  Mr.  Lilly  has  essayed  to 
deal  with  India  from  Cliaman  to  Kunlon  Ferry,  from 
Chitral  to  Cape  Comorin ;  and  not  content  witli  picturing 
contemporary  India,  lie  takes  his  readers  back  to  the  dawn 
of  Indian  history  and  liteniture  and  hurries  them  breath- 
lessly down  through  the  long  succession  of  intervening 
centuries  to  our  own  generation.  An  enterprise  so  bold, 
not  to  say  audacious,  could  hardly  succeed.  Yet  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  within  the  vast  limits  of  time  and 
space  we  have  indicated  Mr.  Lilly  has  presented  much 
information  concerning  India  in  a  style  that  is  not  destitute 
of  attractiveness.  He  exhibits  his  kaleidoscopic  views 
with  the  easy  of  a  pi'actised  hand,  and  lie  makes  up  in 
lucidity  for  wliat  ho  lacks  in  deptli. 

•  In  pursuing  his  idc;il  of  a  "  perspicuous  and  clear  order 
or  method,"  Mr.  Lilly  treats  in   turn  of  Physical  Charac- 
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teristios ;  Races,  Lanpiiagcs,  and  Literature ;  History ; 
lleligions  ;  and  India  of  To-day.  'J'hese  five  pirts  are  very 
unequal.  Tlie  Physical  Characteristics  are  adequately 
described.  But  Mr.  Lilly  sliould  have  noted  the  significant 
fact  that  France,  by  securing  the  Liios  territorj-  to  the  east 
of  the  Mekong,  has  been  the  first  among  European  jxiwers 
to  approach  the  Indian  frontier.  The  sections  on  Rju-es, 
&c.,  and  on  Histon-  are  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  useless, 
and  one  feels  that  itfr.  Lilly  is  not  equal  to  his  task.  In 
suneying  tlie  jxriod  of  British  Rule  eighteen  Governors- 
General  are  swept  off  in  fifteen  pages,  and  we  are  astonished 
at  Mr.  Lilly's  moderation  in  8to])ping  short  with  Lord 
Dufferin  when  he  might  have  included  Lord  Elgin  and 
Lord  Curzon  in  the  blank  remainder  of  a  page.  If  details 
can  be  deemed  important  in  sucli  a  worthless  sketch  wo 
may  note  the  superficial  view  that  the  Indian  Mutiny  was 
due  to  "  the  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges." 

In  his  account  of  Indian  religions  Mr.  Lilly  is  on 
safer  ground.  He  describes  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism, and  minor  creeds  with  fairness,  and  he  refers 
more  than  once  to  Buddhism  with  something  akin  to 
8}-mpathy.  This  sympatliy,  however,  is  not  extended  to 
Protestant  Christianity.  He  complains  that  the  Protestant 
missionaries  include  among  their  converts  "  inchoate 
proselytes  ....  not  as  yet  baptised,"  but  claims 
apparently  as  Roman  Catholics  certain  communities  that 
"  still  pay  worship  to  the  Kalasam  at  marriages  and 
festivals,  call  in  the  Brahmin  astrologer  and  purohita,  and 
use  the  Hindu  rehgious  marks."  Mr.  Lilly's  religiosity, 
however,  should  have  presen-cd  him  from  such  callousness 
as  this  passage  implies — 

The  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century  brought  these 
heretical  Christians  into  communion  with  Eome — the  Acts 
and  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Diamper  in  l.'f'JO  setting  the 
feal  to  the  work.  And  the  Inquisition,  established  at 
Goa  in  1560,  carefully  watched  over  it,  displaying,  indeed, 
an  amount  of  fiery  zeal  which  astonished  the  Western 
world. 

In  this  light  and  aiiy  fashion  is  allusion  made  to  the 
savage  barbarities  of  the  auto  da  fe  as  practised  at  Goa 
on  the  Christian  communities  that  had  kept  tlie  faith  in 
India  for  1.200  years.  Within  this  small  area  are  recorded 
71  general  burnings.  "Fiery  zeal"  indeed!  No  wonder 
that  tlie  Western  world  whicii  knew  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion was  "  astonished." 

In  the  section  on  India  of  To-day,  which  occupies  roughly 
the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Lilly  discourses  agreeably 
on  caste,  the  Hindu  at  home,  and  many  other  tojiics. 
Much  of  his  matter  is  second-hand,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
work  is  remarkalilo  for  its  numerous  quotations.  But 
some  of  these,  such  as  those  that  come  from  Sir  George 
Bird  wood's  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  are  well  worth 
reproduction.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Lilly  dogmatises  on 
"  the  stupid  old  shiblwloths  of  Free  Trade  "  and  repeats 
the  faUacy  that  the  consUint  depletion  of  one-third  of 
India's  net  revenue  is  a  cause  of  impoveiisluneiit.  Are 
not  Britisli  capital  and  enterprise,  tlie  benefits  of  wliich 
he  emphasises  elsewhere,  chea])ly  olitained  at  this  price  ? 
Scrappy  comments  on  trade  ami  industiy  would  have  liccn 
better  omitted,  for  Mr.  Lilly  shows  no  competence  in 
deahng  with  economic  matters.  Again,  in  advwating  the 
extension  of  irrigation  lie  overrates  its  possibilities.  While 
recognising  to  the  full  the  eminenf  services  rendered  by 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  one  has  to  admit  tliat  some  of  his 
grciit  sc-hemes  were  lameiitablo  financial  failures.  It  is 
neitlier  necessary  nor  possible  to  cover  India  with  "  a 
system  of  canals  which  sliould  sene  both  for  irrigation 
and  navigation."  In  seeming  at  local  self-government 
Jlr.  Lilly  seems  to  forget  that  India  was  once  a  land  of 
village  communities.  The  modem  municipal  bodies  are, 
it  is  tnie,  frequently  ill-managed— they  are  in  England 
too— but  can  a  better  method  of  dealing"  with  sanitary  and 
other  matters  be  suggested  ?  Mr.  Lilly  omits  aU  reference 
to  the  official  members  nominated  to  these  bodies.    Instead 


of  quoting  the  Fourth  Latcran  Council  on  iisiiry,  it  wouhl 
have  licen  more  jiertinent  for  Mr.  Lilly  to  explain  the 
causes  of  indebtedness  in  India  and  to  set  forth  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to  prevent 
the  alienation  of  land  to  money-lenders  in  the  Punjab  and 
elsewhere  and  to  estiiblish  agricultural  banks.  In  his 
chapter  on  "  Women  in  India  "  Mr.  Lilly  opens  with  a 
glowing  tribute  to.  asceticism  and  the  virtue  of  chastity, 
and  closes  with  no  less  than  six  pages  on  the  nautch  girls 
and  their  bewitching  channs. 

We  have  noted  several  inaccuracies,  some  due  to  the 
fact  that  tiie  book  is  not  brought  quite  up  to  date.  The 
railways  no  longer  involve  a  charge  on  Indian  revenues. 
Only  select  jiortions,  and  not  all,  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  Native  States  are  emlwdied  as  Imperial  Service  Troops. 
The  population  of  India  is  now  ii94,000,«)0,  and  of 
Calcutta  (the  second  city  in  the  Empire)  1,125,000.  Tlie 
adherents  of  the  Sikh  religion  number  2,000,0(X),  not 
10,000,(MK).  The  number  of  persons  living  on  tlie  land  by 
means  of  agriculture  and  pasture  is  only  61  per  cent.,  not 
90  per  cent.    There  is  a  good  map  at  the  end  of  the  voliune. 


The  Way  Not. 
Spiderland.  By  Rose  Ilaig  Thomas.  (Grant  Richards.  5s.) 
There  are  ways  and  ways  of  writing  for  children.  And 
there  are  ways  and  ways  of  writing  about  animals.  In 
trj'ing  to  do  both,  Mrs.  Thomas  has  chosen  a  way 
which  seems  to  us  eminently  unattractive  ;  for  she  has  set 
herself  the  almost  impossible  task  of  combining  instruction 
with  amusement.  It  is  true  that  Hans  Andersen  and  Mrs. 
Gatty  have  established  a  precedent  in  this  line  that  the 
authoress  of  Spiderland  miglit  well  be  excused  for  follow- 
ing ;  but  they  succeeded  where  she  has  failed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  with  them  amusement  always  came 
fii-st,  and  instruction  came  in,  or  did  not  come  in,  by  the 
way.  We  take  up  the  Danish  Fairy  Talcs,  and  we  find 
that  a  stork  is  a  delightful  moralist-  -a  fir  tree,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams — a  beetle,  an  egoist — and  so  on.  We  open 
Parables  from  Nature  at  random,  and  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  more  persons  of  the  kind,  all  masquerading 
as  animals  or  flowers,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  in 
Spiderland,  a  beetle  is  always  "Dytiscus,"  a  spider  is 
"  Theridion  "  or  worse  ;  and  their  histories  are  as  dry  as 
their  names.  Now,  natural  history  out  of  a  natural  history 
book  is  never  dry — Nature  saw  to  that,  long  before  natural 
history  books  were  written — and  children  will  swidlow  any 
amount  of  long  words  if  there  is  genuine  and  fascinating 
information  to  be  absorbed  at  the  back  of  them.  But  the 
kind  of  information  that  is  tucked  into  a  story,  and  not 
tucked  in  too  tightly,  merely  bores  the  ordinary  child. 
It  is  neither  good  fiction  nor  good  fact ;  and  we  fear  that 
this  is  the  verdict  that  will  be  fia.ssed  upon  Mrs.  Thomas's 
book  by  the  little  readers  to  whom  she  has  dedicated  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  actual  style  in  wliicli  it  is  written, 
while  in  most  cases  irritatingly  lowered  to  a  juvenile 
standard,  is  not  simple.  A  child,  for  instance,  would  see 
no  point  in  the  following  remark  about  a  spider  : — 

She  was  of  an  artistic  temperament,  and  followed  no 
set  lines  in  making  her  snare  :  she  only  cared  for  free 
weaving  and  hated  geometrical  spinning. 

Or  ill  the  following  unpicturesque  description  of  the  pink 
clover : — ■ 

She  generally  lured  them  [the  insects]  through  their 
stomachs,  as  she  was  eimply  overflowing  with  sweet 
syrup  ;  but  she  put  all  her  popul.irity  down  to  hor 
personal  charms,  as  the  rich  are  wont  to  do. 


Mrs 


But    the    picturesque    evidently    does    not    appeal    to 
rs.  Thomas.     In  her  anxiety  to  be  realistic  she  makes  the 


common  mistake  of  the  realist,  and  chooses  evei-ything  that 
is  horrible,  in  preference  to  what  is  hannless  or  pleasant, 
from  her  material.  Tlxat  she  knows  her  subject  well  is 
evident — only  too  evident,  for  her  pages  are  choked  with 
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accurate,  technical  information  that  takes  every  bit  of  life 
out  of  them ;  but  she  knows  little  of  the  art  of  selection, 
and  the  most  of  what  we  have  gathered  from  her  book  is 
contained  in  her  own  words  : — • 

For  it  is  the  fame  thing  all  the  world  over,  animal  life 

lives  by  preying  on  other  life,  either  vegetable  or  animal. 

The  plants  are  not  obliged  to  be  so  cruel,  they  gather 

their  food  from  the  air  and  the  earth  ;  that  is  why  flowers 

^  are  so  beautiful. 

This   last  remark,   by  the  way,  is  singularly  lacking  in 

the  accuracy  usually  shown  by  the  writer  ;  for  it  wotdd  be 

easy  to  prove  that  dowers  are  as  cruel  and  as  selfish  as 

any  of  her  spiders  or  dragon  flies,  if  we  were  to  shut  our 

eyes  to  the  beauty  of  it  all,  and  were  merely  to  show  the 

struggle  for  existence.     But  we  are  glad  that  Mi-s.  Thom.as 

has  retained  her  illusions  about  flowers,  for  the  chapter 

called  "  Forget-me-not "  is  by  far  the  prettiest  in  the  book, 

in  spite  of  its  lx)tanical  information.     The   most  natural 

individual  in  the  book,  by  the  way,  and  the  one  for  whom 

we  feel  the  warmest  sympathy,  is  a  certain  "  Tommy  "  ;  for 

he  evidently  feels  about  it  as  we  do,  and  wants  more  fiction 

and    less   fact,   or   else  all  fact  and  no  fiction.      In  one 

chapter,  after  bearing  it  as  long  as  he  can,  he  escapes 

altogether,  while  his  companions  fall  sound  asleep. 

We  were  debarred  from  following  either  of  these 
examples  ;  but  for  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  Tommy's,  we 
hope  that  Mrs.  Thomas  wiU  turn  her  knowledge  to  bettor 
account  in  her  next  book,  and  will  give  us  something  we 
shall  not  want  to  yawn  over. 

Writing  About  Reading. 

Love' 8  Cradle  and  Other  Papers.    Bv  Thomas  Newbigging. 

(Dent.) 
"  We  were  but  a  small  boy  in  the  early  forties  living  in  a 
village  in  Galloway,"  -vvrites  Mr.  Newbigging.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  been  even  a  small  boy  (let  alone  a  "  we  ") 
in  "  the  early  forties,"  and  if  Mr.  Newbigging  had  confined 
himself  to  autobiography,  such  as  would  tlirow  liglit  for 
instance  on  a  Galloway  without  Mr.  Crockett,  tlio  book 
before  us  would  be  more  valuable  than  it  is.  For  our 
author  is  mainly  occupied  in  writing  about  his  reading, 
in  liashing  Hone,  &c.,  in  the  gravy  of  his  own  comment. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  opening  essay  on  the  Troubadours, 
the  reading  is  various  enougli  to  give  an  effect  of  indepen- 
dent creation  ;  in  "A  Word  for  the  Waits  "  the  meagreness 
of  information  is  no  doubt  due  to  "the  fact  that  Mr.  New- 
bigging had  not  ClxappeU's  work  on  Popidar  M>isic  of 
the  Oldest  Time  by  his  side  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
Chambers'  Book  of  Days.  His  paper  on  the  farcical 
element  in  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays  is  certainly 
interesting  in  its  reminiscences.  These  plays  were,  of 
course,  the  mediaeval  Church's  attempt  to  associate  itself 
witli  popidar  amusement  which  had  a  tendency  to  alienate 
the  laity  from  religion.  But  we  read  that,  in  one  play, 
the  priest  substituted  an  asinine  heehaw  for  the  words 
"  Ita  Missa  est  "  at  the  end  of  the  Mass.  Judas,  again, 
haggles  with  Caiaphas  in  one  scene  "  and  protests  against 
the  bad  coins  which  Caiaphas  tries  to  pay  him."  AU  this 
vulgiirity  grew  no  doubt  out  of  the  grossness  of  the  pre- 
vailing clerical  mood  during  centuries  when  it  was  hardly 
lX)ssibie  to  be  gentle  and  charitable  without  rec-eiving  the 
prefix  of  Saint.  At  the  time  when  the  Troubadour  sang 
love  out  of  his  cradle,  the  Goliard  singers  and  reciters 
were  amusing  the  monasteries  by  "  parodies  of  the 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  portions  of  the  Gospels." 
Mr.  Newbigging  deplores  the  Ober-Ammergau  Play, 
which  "  is  the  making  a  mean  thing  of  the  Atonement," 
but  between  its  naivete  and  the  coarseness  of  the  older 
plays  lies  a  great  gulf.  He  who  reads  the  old  mystery- 
plays  can  but  suppose  religious  persecution — even  the 
horrors  of  the  stake — to  have  proceeded  rather  from 
motives  of  policy  and  lust"  of  sensation  than  from  a 
particular  belief  in  God. 


A  work  of  fiction  which  survived  the  Mystery  play  in 
this  country  was  tlie  last  dying  speech  hawked  about  by 
the  "  Street  Cryer," 

with  a  pole  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  on  the  end  of 
which  was  mounted  a  paper  lantern,  illuminated  at  night 
by  a  candle  inside,  and  having  a  picture  of  the  crime  or  a 
portrait  of  the  murderer  on  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  a  view  of  the  gallows  with  Jack  Ketch  at  his 
gruesome  work. 

A  reprieve  occasionally  invaUdated  this  bizarre  document, 
and  awakened  a  desire  for  suburban  seclusion  in  the 
breast  of  the  crier.  Happily,  even  the  black  flag  lies  at 
last  as  permanently  low  as  the  crier's  ghoulish  pole. 

We  have  no  space  to  accompany  Mr.  Newbigging  in  his 
recollections  of  Ord  the  equestrian  and  lightning  clianger, 
though  there  is  no  circus-riding  equal  to  that  seen  by  a 
boy.  But  we  must  congratulate  him  on  the  little  book 
which  was  "about  tlie  first  of  our  literary  treasures."  It 
was  called  Whistle-Binkie  (published  1846),  and  we  are, 
it  seems,  indebted  to  it  for  this  pyrotechnical  retort : 
"  Tak  afE  your  hat  when  ye  speak  to  a  geiitleman — it's  no 
the  fashion  in  this  kintra  to  put  hats  on  cabbage  stocks 
— a  haggis  would  loup  its  lane  for  fricht  afore  ye."  Old 
Hawkie  is  the  speaker,  a  Glasgow  "  beggar,  cadger,  tramp, 
impostor,  street-cryer,  ballad  singer,  keehe  and  gangrel" 
— quite  a  multum  in  parvo. 

But  one  does  not  leave  Mr.  Newbigging  without  a  feeling 
that  the  Joglars  of  the  Middle  Ages  have — despite  the 
deficiency  of  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  Past — 
contrived  to  make  him  hear  a  note  of  their  cittall  and 
mandore.  It  holds  him,  that  ghost  of  a  sound,  more  than 
the  noise  of  the  roaring  forties  and  old  Hawkie  to  boot. 
In  a  word,  he  knows  the  mellow  charm  of  even  bad  and 
mad  days  that  are  really  very  old.  The  knowledge  is  a 
grace  ;  perhaps,  too,  a  virtue. 


Persian  Small-Beer. 

Persian    Children   of   the   Royal   Family.      By    Wilfrid 

Sparroy.  (Lane.  12s.  6d.  net.) 
The  title  of  this  book  is  unfortunate.  It  suggests  an 
exercise  in  European  flunkeyism,  applied  to  Oriental 
instead  of  Western  royalty.  But  tliough  it  is  simply 
the  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  an  Englisli  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  the  Zillu's  Sultan  (the  elder  brother  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia),  it  is  really  very  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  true  that,  despite  Mr.  Sparroy's  praises,  we  entertain 
nq  great  liking  for  the  Zillu's"  Sultan  himself,  wlio 
appears  in  the  author's  photographs  as  a  thick-necked, 
bull-dog  chinned  kind  of  Persian  Bismarck,  with  the 
aspect  of  a  prematurely-worn  roue  (though,  for  all  we 
know,  the  said  Prince  may-  be  a  model  of  temperate 
virtue).  But  the  interest  of  the  book  (and  it  is  very 
interesting)  lies  not  in  its  picture  of  this  Persian  royal 
family  (qud  royal  family),  but  in  its  unstudied,  familiar 
detail  of  existence  in  Persia  and  among  Persians.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  chronicle  of  Persian  small-beer,  and  as  such 
would  doubtless  be  profoundly  commonplace  to  a  Persian ; 
but  because  it  is  Persian  sniaU-beer,  it  has  a  iascinatingly 
novel  flavour  to  an  Englisliman  which  the  diary  of  a 
diphjmatist  would  utterly  miss.  Quite  as  interesting  as 
anv  detail  of  Persian  royalty  is  the  daily  speech  of  Mr. 
Sparroy's  servant,  Sadik,  with  its  flowery  and  flavorous 
orientalisms.  For  example,  when  Sadik  finds  that  Mr. 
Sparroy's  assigned  residence  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
he  breaks  out  upon  the  Persian  major  who  tries  to 
justify  it,  upon  the  ground  that  such  is  royal  order:— 

And  S<1dik  said,  "  Is  the  Sahib  a  dog  that  he  should 
dwell  there?"  And  the  major  said,  "It  is  ordered." 
Then  Sadik  very  angry,  buli,  and  said,  "My  Sahib  is 
English  Sahib.  He  will  burn  your  father,  but  he  will 
not  live  in  that  house."  And  the  major  said  yet  a 
second   time,    "It   is  ordered."     Then   Sadik  burned  his 
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father,  anil  liis  grandfather,  and  his  g[reat-grandfather, 
and  defiled  their  graves,  because  the  major  had  said  that 
thing — /*(//■/  And  the  major  said  jet  a  third  time.  "  Well 
.  .  .  it  is  ordered."  Then  Sadik  threw  out  his  arms 
to  the  north  and  the  south,  and  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  cried  out  in  anger,  saying,  "  Who  shall  order  ray 
Sahib  who  is  an  Knglish  Siihib  'i  Your  shadow  is  less 
than  the  shadow  of  a  blade  of  grass  in  a  barren  place, 
and  your  breath  is  idle  as  the  wind  blowing  in  an  empty 
grate.  But  my  Siihib  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  victorious 
Queen,  whose  breath  is  the  life  of  many  nations.  At  her 
command  new  seas  are  born,  so  humble  your  heart  lest 
there  should  be  no  more  dry  places  in  the  world.  What ! 
is  your  love  of  water  so  great  that  you  would  be  drowned 
in  the  flood  of  her  anger '?  Peace,  small  person  ! "  And 
behold,  the  major  was  silent — hali ;  but  the  house  of  the 
SAhib  is  even  now  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  this  hand. 

It  is  all  as  curiously  amusinfj  as  to  an  Oriental  would 
be  the  verbatim  rcjwrt  of  the  abuse  of  an  English  cabliy ; 
witli  tbe  singular  poetry  of  its  conventional  forms,  so  alien 
from  tlie  unmitigated  prose  of  correspond i)ig  Western  vitn- 
jjeration.  Interesting,  t(X),  is  the  human  boyishness  uf 
the  young  princes.  The  wiiole  book  is  an  intimate  revela- 
tion of  those  small  things  wliich  the  usual  writer  about 
tilings  Plasteni  overlooks  a.s  beneath  bis  literary  dignity. 
And  what  would  be  ineffably  commoni)lace  in  a  book 
a\xmi  the  West,  is  of  incalculable  value  in  a  book  about 
the  East. 


Other  New  Books. 

A  Message  from  the  Mountains.  By  Iv'ils  Lunde.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Norwegian  by  Margaret  Labrey  Jackson. 
(The  Astolat  Press.     3s.  Gd'.  net.) 

TuEitE  was  a  moment — only  one,  the  first — on  reading  this 
book  when  we  thought  we  had  encountered  a  great  as  well 
as  new  philosopher.  "  When  thou  convincest,"  runs  the 
sentence  which  induced  this  idea,  "remember  that  thou 
art  guilty  of  falsehood."  It  is  a  sentence  which,  sooth  to 
say,  woidd  pull  almost  any  philosophy  down  to  the  level 
of  a  solemn  em,b6llislunent  to  hfe.  But  is  not  that  just 
^yhat  philosophy  is?  Enough  if  it  be,  since  embellish- 
ment is  what  life  imceasingly' needs  as  the  hedges  need 
the  wild  rose  and  the  mountain  the  edelweiss.  Dr.  Lunde's 
"  message  "  counts  to  us  as  a  posy  of  edelweiss,  sometimes 
Christianised  to  a  certain  sickhnjpss,  as  when  he  says, 
"  The  ideal  is  to  have  no  ideal  beyond  listening  to  the 
deepest  anguish  of  hearts."  Against  that  set  the  IJn'e 
delinition  of  happiness,  "Not  to  be  loved  ;  to  waken  love," 
and  of  blessedness,  "  To  perceive  infinitude."  Humility, 
resignation,  are  qualities  he  insists  on  ovennuch  for 
dwellers  on  the  jJain,  and  for  siiarkling  epigrams  his 
contempt  is  frosty.  He  is,  however,  a  stylist  of  a  pattern 
obviously  emidous  of  epigram,  a  fact  which  even  a 
*'  hterul  "  translation  does  not  conceal.  "  If  thou  thyself 
art  mocked,  then  no  one  is  mcK'ked  ;  if  thy  conviction  be 
mcK-ked,  then  society  is  mocked  ;  but  if  thy  honesty  be 
mcwked,  then  is  humanity  mocked."  One  is  almost 
tempted  by  siii'h  rondure  of  speech  to  accept  a  conviction 
from  it  and  thus  make  Dr.  Lunde  "gujlty." 


A  Hundred  Yeara  of  Irish  History.     By  R.  Bsary  O'Brien. 
(Isbister.     2s.  ,6d.  net.) 

Next  to  the  monotonous  moan  of  the  keening  woman  at  an 
Irish  wake,  the  sempiternal  whine  of  the  Irish  politician  is 
the  most  wearisome  thing  on  earth.  Why  Mr.  R.  Barry 
O'Brien  should  have  delivered  this  rechauffe  of  stale 
conjplainta  as  a  lecture  to  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  and 
why,  having  dehvcred  it,  he  should  proceed  to  pubii.sh  it, 
is  a  puzzle  which  no  wise  man  will  attempt  to  solve. 


In  England  we  have  always  suffered  from  pur  shipshod 
way  of  doing  things.  In  France  Ijouis  XI.  and  Napoleon  I. 
between  them  thoroughly  welded  and  amalgamated 
Brittimy,  Burgundy,  Gascony,  and  the  outlying  duchies 
and  states  into  the  fabric  of  France,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  tiie  country  is  plagued  with  no  separatist  tendencies, 
and  that  jieither  Brittany  nor  Normandy  is  for  ever 
caterwauling  to  have  the  sUitus  of  independent  ducljies 
restored  to  them.  Our  easy-going  and  trustful  methods 
in  England  Have  cost  us  much  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
p;ist,  and  even  more  petty  annoyance,  and  will  inevitiibly 
cost  us  much  more.  Mr.  Redmond  writes  a  preface  to  the 
book,  in  which  he  stumbles  upon  a  sensible  statement : 
"  The  Government  have  slipped  their  old  moorings  iu 
Ireland.  They  have  abandoned  their  old  friends  and 
their  old  principles,  and  they  have  found  no  new  ones ; 
they  have  gi\en  up  the  garrison  ;  but  they  have  not  won 
the  Nationalists.  They  have  created  universal  distrust. 
The  landlords  do  not  believe  in  tliem.  The  tenants  do 
not  believe  in  them,  ,JJie  Catholics  do  not  beheve  in 
them.  The  Protestiints  do  ncjt  believe  iu  them.  They 
are  estranging  the  English  interest  without  concihating 
the  Irish."  That  is  true,  and  Mr.  Redmond  might  have 
added  that  by  so  doing  they  are  aiding  the  Irish  members 
in  friglitcning  capital  from  Ireland,  and  stopping  all.  chance 
of  making  Irishmen  wealthy  and  contented.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  the  present  volume  that  it  is  not  calculated  to 
make  investors  tnist  their  money  to  Irishmen  or  Iiish 
industries. 


The  Cult  of  Cldffon.     By  Jlrs.   Eric  Pritchard.     (Grant 
Richards.     5s.  net.) 

To  call  this  book  frivolous  would  be  as  imjust  as  to'  call 
Beau  Brummel  frivolous.  It  is  the  canonisation  of  frivolity  ; 
the  avowal  and  gloriiicatiou  of  dress  as  a  main  end  of 
feminine  life.  Nor  does  the  author  shrink  from  the 
logical  consequence.  In  her  preface,  whicli  is  a  docu- 
ment if  it  be  not  literature,  she  upholds  that  the  most 
attractive  side  of  female  character  is  vanity.  "  A  woman 
without  vanity  loses  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  her 
sex,  the  wish  to  attract.  She  is  without  the  key  which 
opens  the  lock  of  aifinity."  Without  "  going  the  whole 
hog  "  with  Mrs.  Pritchard,  we  have  heard  of  her  theory 
receiving  a  certain  sujsport  from  a  source  the  most  unlikely 
in  the  world — the  liead  of  a  comnnmity  of  nuns  devoted 
to  the  tendance  of  young  girls,  who  held  that  no  girl  was 
worth  much  unless  she  were  a  trifle  coquette.  But  the 
woman  of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  book  is  not  triflingly  coquette. 
It  is  her  soul,  her  being.  Yet,  "  this  is  no  reason  "  (the 
author  says)  "  why  she  should  not  have  deeper  emotions." 
No;  but  it  tends  that  way.  "The  perfect  woman  is  a 
creature  of  varying  moods  and  impulses,  has  many  sides 
to  her  nature,  and  is  altogether  a  far  more  complicated 
macliine  than  a  mere  man,"  she  adds.  Wherein  she  makes 
the  common  mistake  of  confounding  complexity  with  dis- 
integration. It  is  not  the  moods,  but  the  lack  of  control 
over  them,  which  makes  a  woman  unaccountable.  And 
whereas  a  fair  proportion  of  men  have  understood  and 
depicted  women,  few  indeed  are  the  women  who  have 
successfully  depicted  men.  The  more  complex  can 
embrace  the  less  complex,  not  vice  versa.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  substance  of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  book, 
which  is  a  very  learned  and  artistic  discussion  of  arts  of 
becoming  adornment  that  are  a  terra  incognita  to  the  mere 
man  (as  she  herself  say.s).  Why  then  are  such  books 
issued  to  the  mere  man?  Portion  of  the  volume  concerns 
penetralia  from  which  the  bachelor  retires,-  and  on  which 
the  husband  does  not  willingly  dwell.  With  Mrs. 
Pritchard's  recommendation  that  the  woman  should  not 
be  a  whited  sepulchre  we  entirely  agree.  But  is  there  no 
method  by  which  such  maternal  advice  should  be  confined 
to  women,    rather  than  be  phiced    in  the   hands   of  the 
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irreverent — or  sensively  reverent — male  in  every  editorial 
office?  To  the  woman  who  wishes  to  dress  with  fashion- 
able artistry  this  seems  an  excellent  guide.  Further,  with 
regard  to  fashion,  it  could  not  go. 


Plain  Talk  in  Psalvi  and  Parable.     By  Ernest  Crosby. 

(Henderson.  Is.  net.) 
SiKCE  Mr.  Crosby's  book  is  in  its  third  edition,  there  is 
presumably  a  market  for  it.  And  tliis,  tliough  curioiis, 
is  not  inexplicable.  For  it  voices  the  aspirations  of  the 
ci-ude  many  who  are  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit  which 
is  diffused  in  many  forms,  as  Anarchy,  Socialism,  and 
what  not,  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  existing  face  of 
tilings ;  and  voices  it  in  the  crude  form  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  many  who  would  be  baffled  by  advanced  poetry. 
Mr.  Crosby's  manner  is  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  and  Walt  Whitman, 
strijjped  of  all  distinction  in  either.  Yet,  except  that  it  is 
quite  devoid  of  distinction  or  any  breath  of  real  poetry,  it 
has  no  positive  faidt ;  the  diction  being  simple,  direct, 
and  entirely  customary,  with  a  faint  echo  of  BibUcal  form, 
and  a  kind  of  journalistic  eloquence.  To  the  man  in  the 
street  this  is  exactly  what  will  appear  poetry.  For  him, 
therefore,  it  fulfils  the  functions  of  poetry,  as  do  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's songs  of  revolt  for  the  cultivated  holder  of  like 
views.     It  is  not  literature,  but it  is  a  third  edition. 


Letters  and  Poems  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect.     By  Nathan 

Hogg.  (Exeter,  Drayton  and  Sons.  3s.  net.) 
Though  Mr.  Hogg's  work  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
admiration  of  Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte,  it  was  probably 
rather  as  a  philologist  than  a  lover  of  poetry  that  _  the 
Prince  was  attracted  by  it.  The  humour  is  obvious 
enough,  and  the  sentiment  does  not  reach  distinction. 
The  dialect  is  the  most  fearful  and  wonderful  of  its 
fearful  kind.     Try  to  read  tliisr — 

Wy  are  I  dnm'd  ta  zich  despare, 
Ta  wander  in  tha  midnite  air, 
Wayowt  no  hundercote  nur  hoze, 
In  vack,  entier  wayowt  no  cloze. 

Aw  !  I  kil'd  me  luv  in  yers  gaun  bye, 

An  yer  I  are  accordinlye. 

This  is  not  Sclavonic.     It  is  masked  English. 


Desiderio :  An  Episode  in  the  Renaissance.     By  Edmund 

G.  Gardner.  (Dent.) 
Tnm  book  seems  to  us  to  fall  between  two  styles.  Mr. 
Gardner  might  have  written  a  study  of  Florence  in  the 
days  of  Savonarola,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have 
done  it  admirably.  Or  he  might  have  written  a  romance, 
and  we  daresay  that  he  would  have  done  that  admirably, 
too.  But  he  has  tried  to  combine  the  two  books  ;  and  we 
find  the  result,  in  spite  of  much  careful  workmanship, 
intolerably  tedious. 


The  handsomest  Ixxik  of  the  week  is  Royal  Ascot :  Its 
History  and  Associations,  by  George  James  Cawthorne 
and  Richard  S.  Herod,  now  revised  and  enlarged.  (Trc- 
heme.  123.  6d.  net.)  Ascot  Heath  was  selected  by  that 
keen  sportswoman  and  Churchwoman,  Queen  Anne.  She 
had  the  course  prepared,  and  presented  the  plate.  In  the 
London  Gazette  of  July  12,  1711,  appeared  an  announce- 
ment tliat  "  Her  Majesty's  Pkte  of  100  guineas  will  be 
rim  for  round  the  new  heat  on  Ascott  Common  near 
Windsor  on  Tuesday,  August  7th  next,  by  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  being  no  more  than  six  years  old  the 
grass  before,  as  must  be  certified  by  the  breeder  .  .  ." 
The  volume  is  unsparingly  illustrated  and  is  indispensable 
to  the  hbraries  of  sportemen. 


Macaulay's  Life  of  Pitt  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Dowie,  and  including  Mark  Pattison's  biographical  sketch 
of  Macaulay,  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Black  at  28.  This  essay, 
justly  described  as  one  ot  Macaulay's  best,  was  among 
those  which  lie  contributed  to  tlie  Encijclopcedia  Britanniea. 
These  essays  "  show  Macaulay  at  his  best "  wrote  Matthew 
Arnold.  For  both  literary  and  scholastic  purpfjses  this 
edition  with  its  introductions  and  notes,  and  its  exceedingly 
neat,  (not  schoolbook)  fonnat,  is  admirable.     • 

The  cover  on  Mr.  Robert  Mackray's  liook  The  Night  Side 
of  London  (Macqueen)  may  be  either  a  tactical  mistake  or 
triumph.  Its  design  of  a  "high  kicking"  dancer  will 
commend  it  to  some  readers  and  warn  off  others.  In 
twenty-one  chapters  Mr.  Mackray  and  his  very  clever 
illustrator,  Mi-.  Tom  Browne,  take  the  reader  round  the 
ball-rooms,  music-halls,  clubs,  and  streets  of  London  after 
dark,  and  this  ciceronage  is  as  thorough  and  tactful  as 
could  be  expected.  The  book  will  not  be  acceptable 
eveiywhere,  but  one  sees  that  it  will  have  a  distinct 
value  as  a  record. 

Tlie  King  Alfred  Millenary,  A  Record  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  National  Commemoration  (Macmillan),  is  a  very 
handsome  and  complete  report  of  the  W^inchester  cere- 
monies of  last  September.  The  author,  Mr.  Alfred 
Bowker,  has  shown  conspicuous  industry  and  enterprise 
in  preparing  and  illustrating  the  book,  in  which  all  the 
interest  of  the  gathering  is  reflected  with  minute  care, 
even  to  complete  lists  of  guests  at  the  Mayor's  reception 
and  luncheon.  The  photographic  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent and  numerous ;  and  the  Alfred  jewel  is  illustrated 
capitally  in  colour. 

Among  reprints  and  new  editions  on  our  table  are 
St.  Luke  and  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the 
Temple  Bible  (Dent,  each  Is.  net) ;  The  Poems  of  Robert 
lierr'ick  in  the  "World's  Classics  "  series  (Richards,  Is. 
net) ;  an  edition  of  Daudet's  Sapho  in  a  dainty  format, 
but  with  an  execrable  frontispiece  (Greening,  2s.  6d.) ; 
and  a  second  (shilling)  edition  of  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude's 
Tolstoy  and  His  Problems. 


Fiction. 

The  Great  Awakening.    By  E.  PhiUips  Oppenheini.    (Ward, 
Lock.     6s.) 

Credulity  is  slightly  overtaxed  by  the  plot,  but  this  book 
is  interesting  nevertheless.  It  is  a  case  in  which  an  idea, 
neither  extremely  original  nor  extremely  plausible,  is  saved 
by  good  workmanship.  Reading  The  Great  Awakening, 
the  accustomed  novel  reader— and  it  is  essentially  a  book 
for  the  accustomed  novel  reader — is  jjleasantly  surprised 
by  a  certain  distinction  of  writing.  As  a  rule,  the  method 
employed  in  dealing  with  similar  subjects  is  to  rely  almost 
entii-ely  upon  the  thiiUing  nature  of  tlie  matter  itself,  and 
to  dispense  with  style  altogether. 

In  The  Great  Awakening,  a  former  physician,  now  come 
into  property  and  a  title,  has  an  inordinate  craving  to 
make  a  certain  scientific  experiment  upon  the  brain 
originally  successfully  performed  by  a  native  Indian 
doctor.  He  finds  tlie  subject  in  a  shop  girl — inevitably 
beautiful^discovered  in  tlie  Edgware  Road.  The  shop 
girl  is  of  course  a  lady,  and  equally  naturally  orphaned, 
desperate,  driven  to  the  verge  of  suicide.  She  becomes 
the  willing  subject  of  the  experiment,  and  wliat  results 
from  it  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume.  The 
end  is  a  distinct  deterioration,  tliough  this,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  a  rejiroach  applying  equally  to  every  nine  out  of 
ten  novels.  Here  the  introduction  of  melodrama  becomes 
too  much  for  credulity.  The  reader,  in  addition,  is 
inclined  to  take  the  entirely  unexplained  nature  of  its 
termination  as  at  the  least  a  want  of  confidence.     After 
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scene  of  lurid  tragctly  a  German  doctor  is  introduced,  and 
the  licroine,  last  heard  breaking  out  "  into  a  long  and 
evil  laugh,"  is  abruptly  discovered  once  more  restored  to 
a  perfectly  normal  condition.  But  liow  this  lias  been 
brought  about,  which  is  of  all  things  the  reader's  principal 
interest,  is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.  There  is  the 
CJennau  Professor  with  the  customary  Ijenevolent  apix>ar- 
ance  and  thick  double  glasses,  but  what  lie  dicf,  and 
whether  what  was  marred  by  one  operation  was  mended 
by  anotlier,  is  never  divulged  to  curu^ity.  However,  the 
end  is  marriage,  and  in  spite  of  the  acrobatic  manner  of 
its  attainment,  the  majority  will  be  grateful  for  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  consummation. 


The  Battle-Ground.     By  EUen  Glasgow.     (Constable.     Gs.) 

The  war  Ijetween  North  and  South  is  not  an  original 
subject  for  a  novel.  In  Tlie  Battle-Grouiid,  however,  it  is 
treated  so  freshly  as  to  make  us  forget  how  often  we  have 
had  to  read  about  it  before.  The  hero,  for  one  thing,  is 
not  an  abolitionist  who  loves  the  daughter  of  a  slave- 
owner ;  nor  are  our  sympathies  ranged,  as  a  matter  of 
cx)urse,  on  the  side  of  tlie  slaves.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
wholesome  impartiality  about  the  book  which  is  generally 
absent  from  this  sort  of  story,  and  wliicli  perhaps  owes 
its  existence  to  the  author's  sense  of  humour.  One  of  the 
best  inst;mces  of  this  humour  occurs  in  a  delightful  con- 
versation between  a  faithful  old  nigger  and  his  master,  who 
has  just  been  thrown  into  a  frenzy  by  the  remarks  of  an 
abolitionist  neighbour : — 

"They  say  I've  no  right  to  you,  Congo,— bless  my  soul, 
and  you  were  born  on  my  own  land  ! "  "  Go  'way,  Ole 
Marster,  who  gwine  min'  w'at  day  say  ?  "  returned  Congo 
soothingly.  .  .  .  The  Major  wiped  his  eyes  on  the 
end  of  the  neckerchief  as  he  tied  it  aboat  his  throat. 
"  But  if  they  elect  their  President,  he  may  send  down  an 
army  to  free  you,"  he  went  on,  with  something  like  a  sob 
of  anger.  ..."  J^awd,  Lawd,  sah,"  said  Congo,  .  .  . 
"  Did  you  ever  heah  tell  er  sech  doin's  !  .  .  .  Don' 
you  min',  Ole  Marster,  we'll  des  loose  de  dawgs  on  'em, 
dat's  w'at  we'll  do  !  " 

A  writer  who  can  infuse  humour  into  the  slave  question 
certainly  deserves  our  gratitude  ;  but  Miss  Glasgow  does  not 
keep  hers  only  for  politics.  It  is  absent  from  hardly  a 
page  of  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the 
childhood  of  most  of  the  characters  in  it ;  and  it  is  always 
the  right  sort  of  humour— the  kind  that  never  lets  us 
forget  the  pathos  that  is  lurking  beneath,  even  when  we 
are  reading  of  the  little  girl  who  "hates  boys"  and  yet 
resents  being  made  to  "  sit  against  the  wall  "  at  a  party, 
while  her  pretty  sister  is  dancing.  Her  Uncle  Bill  dries 
her  tears  for  her  with  an  unexpected  offer  of  fifty  cents  :  — 

"  I  reckon  fifty  cents  ■will  make  up  for  any  boy,  eh  ?  " 
Betty  lay  still  and  looked  up  from  the  floor.  "  I— I  reckon 
a  dollar  m-i-g-h-t,"  she  gasped. 

But  humour  is  not  the  only  quality  to  be  found  in  Tlie 
Battle  -  Ground.  There  is  excellent  character-drawing, 
plenty  of  geutiine  human  feeling,  and  a  really  fine 
description  of  a  battle.  The  story  itself  rattles  along 
without  halting  and  is  well  worth  reading  to  the  end. 


In  the  Fog.     By  Richard  Harding  DaVies.     (Ileinemann.) 

Tuis  is  an  excellent  little  detective  story,  exciting  and 
amusing.  It  has  Conan  Doyle  as  a  model  on  the  one  side, 
while  certain  fantastical  touches  show  the  influence  of 
Stevenson.  The  plot  is  double-barrelled.  We  have  as  the 
centre  of  the  first  one  a  Cabinet  Minister  sitting  in  his 
club  reading.  Three  other  mendiers  at  supper,  strangers 
to  each  other,  learn  from  a  fourUi  that  he  wants  to  keep 
Sir  Andrew  from  making  a  speech  in  the  House  that  night 
which  will  certainly  enable  an  objectionable  measure  to 
pass.  Sir  Andrew  has  one  vice,  a  passion  for  detective 
stories.    He  even  brings  them  into  the  House,  and  reads 


them  concealed  inside  his  hat.  "  I  would  give  a  hundred 
jwunds,"  whispered  the  fourth  stranger  "  if  I  could  place 
m  his  hands  at  this  moment  a  new  story  of  Sherlock 
Holmes — a  thousand  pounds  " — he  added  wildly — "  five 
thousand  pounds  !  "  Surely  the  American  who  dropped 
the  statement  that  last  niglit  he  and  he  alone  had  come 
upon  the  mystery  of  a  century  and  then  proceeded  to  tell 
how  in  the  fog  he  had  got  into  the  wrong  house  and 
found  Lord  Chetney  lying  murdered — surely  ho  was 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  stimulated  by  that  generous  offer.  By 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  the  other  strangers  were  able 
to  deepen  and  finally  elucidate  the  mystery  from  their  own 
experiences.  Sir  Andrew  was  most  fortunate  in  meeting 
four  strangers  who  could  teU  him  so  excellent  a  detective 
storj-,  for  of  course  Sir  Andrew  had  to  stay  and  listen 
after  the  manner  of  the  listener  to  the  earliest  Arabian 
NUjht^s  Entertainments.  It  woidd  be  xmfair  to  disclose 
who  murdered  Lord  Chetney,  or  whether  he  was  murdered 
at  aU,  or  who  the  people  really  were  who  told  the  com- 
posite story,  or  whether  their  plot  of  stopping  the  Navy 
Increase  Bill  succeeded.  We  will  only  say  that  the  little 
volvune  is  an  amusing  instance  of  a  compUcated  game  of 
"  spoof,"  and  that  Mr.  Frederic  Torr  Steele's  illustrations 
in  black,  white,  and  red  are  very  clever. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

A  Double  Baiuieixed  Detective  Story.         By  Mark  Twain. 

This  might  be  called  a  red  detective  story,  for  each  page 
is  rubricated,  and  each  illustration  is  surrounded  by  a- 
vivid  band  of  scarlet.  The  story,  one  of  gulch  and 
crime,  opens  in  1880  in  Virginia,  and  with  a  wedding. 
The  bridegroom's  object  is  not  domesticity  but  a  terrible 
revenge ;  and  the  story  shows  how  his  wronged  wife  made 
the  child  she  bore  to  him  the  instrument  of  his  punishment. 
The  boy  said  :  "  I  understand.  We  are  Southerners ;  and 
liy  our  custom  and  nature  there  is  but  one  atonement.  I 
w'iU  search  him  out  and  kill  him."  The  story  thus 
launched  is  of  breathless  intei-est,  and  it  is  short.  (Chatto 
and  Wiiidus.     3s.  6d.) 

RODERT  MfNER,    ANARCHIST.  By  H.    BaRTON   BaKER. 

London  music-hallism,  anarchism,  and  detectivcism,  and 
many  other  tilings  are  the  components  of  this  lively 
transpontine  meloi^lrama  in  novel  form.  Why  the  leaves 
of  such  a  story  should  be  left  uncut  we  cannot  imagine. 
(Ward,  Lock.    3s.  6d.) 


At  the  Change  of 
THE  Moon. 


By  Barnard  Cecil 

Bl..\KE. 


These  pages  are  cut,  and  the  type  is  large ;  there  is  this, 
much  inducement  to  read  a  half-crown  "  shocker " 
whereof  the  chief  character,  called  "  Pharaoh,"  intimates 
that  he  has  come  from  Hell  via  tlie  Moon  with  a  mission  to 
kill  (ha  !  ha  !  ha  !)  men  who  do  not  wear  ties  round  their 
collars.     A  good  bookstall  plunge.     (Greening.     2s.  Gd.) 


Indiscretions. 


By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 


Here  we  have  tlie  froth  and  fribble  of  smart  society  in 
dialogues,  with  elaborate  descriptive  introductions  in 
italics.  'JThe  World,  Gourt  Journal,  and  King  have  given 
these  sketches  to  their  readers.  Minnie  on  her  Mother : 
"  I  should  like  you  to  have  heard  mother,  just  before  you 
came  in,  on  the  subject  of  love.  '  Love  as  the  angels 
may  ' — hark  at  her  !  And  twenty  minutes  ago  she  was 
standing  with  her  back  to  me,  looking  in  the  glass  while 
she  antedated  her  ej'ebrows,  fairly  letting  rip  at  me  because 
I  hadn't  manageil  to  coUar  one  of  the  men  with  money 
during  the  season,"  &c.  &c.  &c.     (Treheme.) 
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The   Historical  Novel. 

Even  assuming  that  Stevenson's  Catriona  found  an 
audience  of  true  believers,  it  is  still  a  number  of  years 
since  any  person  of  taste  read  a  new  historical  novel  with 
genuine  interest ;  with  the  conviction,  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  had  imder  his  eyes  a  piece  of  real  imaginative  literature, 
at  once  lyric  and  truthful — and  not  a  concoction,  a 
confection,  whose  pretences  were  as  outworn  as  the 
meretricious  elegance  which  clothed  them.  We  have 
just  experienced  the  shock  of  reading  an  honest,  original, 
and  powerful  historical  novel.  And  indeed  it  was  a 
shock.  It  brought  home  the  painful  fact  that  in 
England  the  historical  novel  has  died  the  death  of  the 
dog  who  persists  in  dining  ofE  his  own  tail.  Since 
Scott,  the  progress  of  this  high  and  noble  form  of 
fiction  has  been  a  gradual  declension.  What  Wagner 
was  to  music-drama,  Scott  was  to  historical  fiction.  He 
invented  it ;  he  breathed  life  into  it ;  but  he  also  killed 
it.  Scott  was  too  big  for  a  pioneer.  He  rode  his 
Pegasus  right  out  of  sight  cf  succeeding  generations ; 
Tliackeray  alone  of  his  successors  travelled  far  and 
fast  enough  to  get  a  glimjise  of  him.  Since  Redgannilet, 
there  has  been  no  absolutely  first-class  historical  novel 
in  English,  except  perhaps  Esmond. 

And  after  Esmond,  not  many  historical  novels  challenge 
the  supreme  verdict.  It  is  not  necessary  to-day,  we  sup- 
pose, to  pass  judgment  on  productions  like  Hypatla  and 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  These  have  gone  to  their 
place  on  the  sinister  side.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  better  ; 
a  good  sound  historical  novel  for  the  use  of  the  masses  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  but  marred  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  that  fimdamental  lack  of  fineness,  indeed  that  heavy 
coarseness,  of  imagination  and  therefore  of  utterance 
which  is  the  worm  at  the  root  of  Dickens's  reputation. 
We  can  respect,  too.  The  Cloister  and  the  Ueaiih  ;  but  no 
exuljerance  of  enthusiasm  will  make  Reade  into  a  writer 
of  the  first  rank ;  he  had  not  the  lyric  gift.  We  think 
next  of  Romola.  But  do  we  not  rather  trj'  not  to  think  of 
it  ?  George  Eliot  used  to  say  that  the  writing  of  Romola 
made  her  an  old  woman.  The  reading  of  it  has  aged 
multitudes,  and  many  who  began  it  in  youth  have  been 
content  to  die  in  ignorance  of  the  last  scenes.  It  merely 
ran  short  of  honest  conviction.  Finally  there  is  Steven- 
son, who  composed  adorable  romances  which  appeal  to  the 
boy  in  us,  and  invented  a  woman  who  may  appeal  to  boys, 
but  certainly  does  not  appeal  to  men.  Stevenson  never 
exposed  his  limitations  more  cruelly  than  in  Catriona. 
Not  all  his  unsurpassed  skill,  his  grace  and  charm,  his 
Stevensonian  "  way,"  can  disguise  the  sentimental  missish- 
neas  of  that  pleasing  doll  whose  accent  is  on  the  ante- 
penultimate. The  eflluxion  of  her  sawdust  proves  that 
Stevenson  did  not  get  away  from  the  Scott-Thackeray  con- 
vention. He  looked  at  his  bookshelves,  and  not  out  of  the 
window  into  the  world,  when  he  fashioned  her. 

At  the  present  time  historical  fiction  has  sunk  to  the 
novel  of  which  Richard  Carvel  is  the  type :  imitation  of 
imitation  of  imitation :  a  convention  wherein  every  charac- 


teristic, almost  every  gesture,  is  absolutely  stereotyped  ;  a 
convention  from  which  sex  and  humour,  and  all  other  fine 
Iniman  things,  have  been  banished  ;  a  convention  in  which 
the  puppets  in  historically-correct  clothes  behave  always 
with  perfect  consistency  according  to  an  unalterable  code, 
in  which  invention  takes  the  place  of  imagination,  a  simper 
stands  for  passion,  and  asinine  rashness  for  heroism.  "The 
stilted  and  preposterous  romances  of  Madeleine  de  Scuderi 
are  not  more  tedious,  more  mawkishly  eentimentiil,  more 
completely  dissevered  from  the  splendid  realities  of  human 
nature,  than  our  historical  novels  a  la  mode. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  consists  simply  in 
a  return  to  nature,  a  new  examination  of  life  instead  of 
the  Waverley  novels  and  the  descendants  of  the  Waverley 
novels.  Scott  did  a  great  deal,  but  not  everything.  He 
discovered  a  new  sort  of  romance,  but  it  was  not  the  only 
sort.  He  was  a  simple  and  pure  soul ;  and  he  saw  life 
accordingly.  He  saw  life  kindly.  His  ideals,  es])ecially 
of  womanhood  and  of  masculine  heroism,  were,  in  one 
word,  boyish  ;  and  they  were  often  sentimental.  We  are 
not  all  simple  and  pure  and  kindly.  Take  us  as  a 
generation,  we  are  decidedly  the  reverse.  The  world 
changes,  or  rather  it  vacillates ;  Richardson  and  Fielding 
lived  before  Scott,  and  Balzac  and  Flaubert  lived  after 
him.  Why  must  we  always  be  compelled  to  see  the  life 
of  past  ages  through  Scott's  spectacles  ?  The  touch  of 
naturalism  has  rejuvenated  our  fiction  of  modern  themes. 
Why  should  it  not  rejuvenate  historical  fiction?  Why 
should  we  be  forced  to  accept  the  sentimentalisation  of 
1702  when  we  would  flout  the  same  process  applied  to 
1902  ?  There  is  no  essential  difference  between-  historical 
and  modern  fiction.  There  is  no  antagonism  between 
romance  and  realism.  All  fiction,  like  all  jjoetrv,  is  the 
response  to  the  great  human  outcry  for  romance.  Clarissa 
Harlowe  and  Madame  Bovary,  the  most  realistic  novels 
ever  written,  are  impregnated  with  the  very  spirit  of 
romance ;  they  breathe  it ;  they  live  by  their  lyric  fervour, 
their  heroical  ecstasy,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Ivanhoe 
does.  The  historical  novel  of  to-day  owes  its  ignominy 
to  the  accident  of  Scott's  temperament  and  indivitluality. 
He  did  what  he  did,  in  his  sunny,  optimistic  way,  with 
such  power  and  finality  that  no  Englishman  has  dared 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  What  ?  Advance 
beyond  Scott  ?  Look  where  Scott  didn't  look  ?  Say  what 
Scott  was  too  simple,  too  pure,  too  kindly  to  say  ? 
Impossible !  It  would  be  considered  sacrilegious,  un- 
healtliy,  morbid !  And  so  it  would,  and  so  it  will. 
Nevertheless,  tmtil  this  is  done,  and  done  persistently,  and 
as  it  were  with  effrontery,  the  historical  novel  will  continue 
to  be  the  miserable,  contemptible  sham  it  now  is. 

We  referred  at  the  beginning  to  a  new  historical  novel 
which  had  interested  us.  We  must  say  at  once  that  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  great  work,  or  as  the  production  of 
a  great  talent.  But  it  is  the  production  of  a  fine,  if 
undisciplined,  talent ;  and  it  has  a  more  than  passing 
importance,  an  importance  beyond  its  mere  artistic 
success,  in  that  it  shows  the  temper  and  the  method  in 
and  by  which  that  acutely  desiderated  great  historical 
novel  of  our  expectancy  will  be  achieved.  Like  Richard 
Carvel,  to  which  it  bears  no  other  faintest  resemblance, 
it  comes  from  America.  Its  name  is  The  Conqueror, 
and  Mrs.  Atherton  is  its  author.  Mrs.  Atherton  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  few  American  novelists 
whose  work  is  connected  with  literature.  Her  Patience 
Sparhawh  enchained  its  readers.  Her  Daughter  of 
the  Vine,  despite  the  chann  of  many  passages  in  it, 
was  so  fearless  in  its  resemblance  to  life  as  to  horrify 
them.  Her  Senator  North  gave  the  truest  and  vividest 
picture  of  modern  American  politics  that  has  yet  been 
accomplished  by  any  hand ;  and  further,  it  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  great  contemporary  of 
Washington,  was  Mrs.  Atherton's  bright  particular  star 
in  tlie  firmament  of  American  history.  She  could  not 
bring  Hamilton  into  the  Washington  of  to-day ;  but  she 
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introducwl  Huiiiltoii's  ghost — and  thereby  in  a  Lirgc 
measure  sjwilt  the  effect  of  the  wliole  novel.  The  Conqueror 
is  the  hfe  of  Uiimiltun  thrown  into  the  form  of  dramatic 
fiction.  It  is  meant  to  he  an  intensification  of  the  facts 
without  l)eing  a  distortion  of  tlieni.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  it  fails  in  that  cogency  of  form  which  is  necessiiry 
to  complete  success,  hecjmse  Hamilton's  life,  though 
adventunnis,  passionate,  and  heroic,  of  course  lacked  the 
logical  sequences  that  art  alone  can  give  to  life.  No 
man's  life  can  l)e  more  than  the  raw  material  for  a  work  of 
imagination.  Mrs.  Atherton,  from  a  mi.staken  loyalty  to 
factual  exactitude,  has  Iwuiid  herself  in  fetters  that  should 
shackle  none  but  a  biographer. 

But  she  has  done  wonders  even  under  this  imposed 
disadvantiige.  The  description  of  Nevis,  the  mountainous 
West  Indian  isle  where  Alexander  Hamilton,  fruit  of  an 
irregular  union,  Avas  born,  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
story.  The  lyric  joy  in  the  subject  begins  at  once.  Who 
but  a  writer  of  genuine  vocation  could  luive  written  this 
passage  ? 

Even  when  Nevis  is  wholly  visible  there  is  always  a 
white  cloud  above  her  head.  As  night  falls  it  becomes 
evident  that  this  soft  aggravation  of  her  beauty  is  but  a 
night  robe  hung  on  high.  It  is  at  about  seven  in  the 
evening  that  she  begins  to  draw  down  her  garment  of 
mist,  but  she  is  long  in  perfecting  that  nocturnal  toilette. 
Lonely  and  neglected,  she  is  still  a  beauty,  exacting  and 
fastidious.  The  cloud  is  tortured  into  many  shapes 
before  it  meets  her  taste.  She  snatches  it  off,  redisposes 
it,  doDs  and  takes  it  off  again,  wraps  it  about  her  with 
yet  more  enchanting  folds,  until  by  nine  o'clock  it  sweeps 
the  sea  ;  and  Nevis,  the  proudest  island  of  the  Caribbees, 
has  secluded  herself  from  those  cynical  old  neighbours  who 
no  longer  bend  the  knee. 

The  scene  of  the  drama's  inception  is  well  set.  We 
pass  on  to  the  details  of  a  romantic  liaison,  of  which 
Mrs.  Atherton  has  signalised  the  nobility  without  primly 
draping  its  other  characteristics  ;  and  we  have  not  read 
fifty  pages  before  we  are  assured  that  here  is  a  writer 
who  recks  luiught  of  literary  conventions.  Life  as  it  is, 
unsweetened,  is  good  enough  for  her.  Her  men  are  men 
and  her  women  are  women  ;  and  the  Uttleness  of  humanity 
does  not,  in  her  eyes,  detract  from  its  greatness.  She 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  absence  of  petty  shortcomings, 
but  the  presence  of  mighty  qualities,  that  constitutes  the 
hero  and  heroine.  She  knows,  too,  that  the  world's 
heroes  are  never  consistent,  but  have  their  own  ethics, 
often  the  ethic'S  of  the  opportunist.  We  tremble  to  think 
what  a  sickly-jiretty  Christmas-card  idyll  our  customary 
historical  novelist  would  liave  made  of  the  true  story  of 
Alexander's  birth,  and  our  satisfaction  in  Mrs.  Atherton's 
rendering  of  it  is  thereby  the  keener.  She  has  faults, 
but  never  the  fatal  fault  that  vitiates  almost  all  our 
fiction — a  sentimental  cowardice  in  handling  life.  She  is 
often  portentously  heavy  in  her  manipulation  of  the 
]X)litical  episoiles  in  Hamilton's  career  ;  and  her  narration 
of  what  she  calls  "  the  strange  adventures  of  tlio  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States"  proves  that  her  ambition  has 
far  exceeded  her  technical  powers  (only  Balzac  could  liave 
forced  that  elephantine  intrigue  into  tlie  four  corners  of  a 
readable  drama)  ;  but  we  are  continually  refreshed  by 
episodes  of  poignant  human-ness,  continually  astonished  to 
find  so  much  truth  to  nature  in  a  hisiorical  novel.  The 
circumstances  of  Hamilton's  marriage,  and  the  real  affection 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  would  have  tempted  the 
majority  of  writers  to  treat  it  as  a  Tcnnysonian  idyll  from 
start  to  finish ;  but  not  Mrs.  Atherton.  She  does  not  in 
the  least  disguise  the  disillusion  which  Hamilton,  in  common 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  men,  duly  .suffered 
in  the  course  of  years.  Just  as  we  are  conscious  of  fatigue 
in  the  midst  of  some  financial  episode  that  would  need 
Balzac's  magic  francs  to  give  it  the  true  thrill,  we  come 
])Iump  on  one  of  Hamilton's  conjugal  deviations,  set  down 
with  agreeable  simplicity.     And  how  the  soul  of  the  reader 


warms  to  it!  In  the  brilliant  existence  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  his  Federalist  essays  were  the  most  brilliant 
feature.  But  who  cares  twopence  about  his  Federalist 
essays  when  Mrs.  Atherton,  in  her  best  Balzacian  vein, 
treats  of  his  relations  with  the  lovely  and  spirited  Mrs. 
Croix,  or  when  she  recounts  the  wholly  disgraceful  and 
sordid  Reynolds  intrigue  ?  In  biography,  the  Federalist 
essays  would  loom  large ;  in  the  w-ork  of  imaginative  art, 
it  is  Mesdames  Croix  and  Reynolds  who  loom  large. 
Whence  is  this  difference  ?  We  cannot  tell.  We  only 
know-  that  it  persists. 

Mrs  Atherton  has  taught  her  fellow  novelists  of  the 
historical  school  one  imix)rtant  lesson :  that  life  can  be 
made  heroical  by  art  without  the  aid  of  a  vapid,  lying, 
and  pitiful  sentimentality.  Life  is  noble  enough,  and 
grancf  enough,  and  righteous  enough,  in  its  completeness, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  powers  of  any  artist.  We  need  not 
pretend  not  to  see  that  which  we  can  see,  merely  because 
a  great  man  who  lived  long  ago  was  constitutionally 
incapable  of  seeing  it.  It  is  Mrs.  Atherton's  distinction 
that  she  has  written  a  novel  of  American  history  in 
precisely  the  same  spirit  as  she  has  written  her  novels  of 
iVmerican  modern  life,  with  the  same  candf)ur  and  cour.ige, 
and  the  same  deep  respect  for  human  nature.  The  great 
historical  novelist  of  the  future  will  surpass  her  in  genius, 
but  not  in  honest  dignity  of  purjiose. 


Boy  Essayists. 

We  have  been  amused  by  some  essays  written  by  Bethnal 
Green  boys  and  printed  in  the  Camper,  a  little  annual 
which  fonns  the  record  of  certain  boys'  camps  held 
annually  at  Worthing.  Tjiese  boys  are  the  care  of 
mendjcrs  of  the  Society  of  P'riends  at  the  Bedford  Institute 
in  Quaker  Street,  Bethnal  Green.  Once  a  year,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Theodore  Godleo  and  other  workers, 
they  pitch  their  white  tents  on  the  Worthing  saiuls. 
On  their  return  they  write  descriptive  essays  which  are 
printed  in  the  Camper,  unedited. 

These  stirrings  of  literary  composition  in  Ix)ndon  working 
lads  become  curious  and  interesting  rmder  a  little  analysis. 
We  recently  argued  that  youthful  comix)sitions,  however 
striking,  are  no  proof  of  lasting  literary  ability.  But 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  youtli  will  reach  the 
goal  of  literary  success,  it  is  quite  possible  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  on  the  ro-ad  that  leads  to  it. 
The  surest  sign  of  literary  feehng  in  a  young  writer  is  his 
employment  of  long  words  and  stilted  expressions,  and  his 
general  liking  for  bombast.  This  shows  that  he  has  at 
least  the  love  of  words  and  is  a  collector  of  phrases.  He 
wiU  have  to  leave  bombast  behind  sooner  or  later,  but 
meanwhile  it  shows  appetite.  The  love  of  high-sounding 
proper  names  is  common  to  literary  boys.  We  knew  a  lad 
wdio  employed  certain  hours  set  apart  for  Bible  reading  in 
making  a  collection  of  the  names  of  Old  Testament  jjeoples 
ending  it  ite.  He  gloried  in  such  names  as  the  Arelites, 
the  Shunites,  the  Pliarzites,  and  the  Jebusites.  That 
youth  now  lives  by  his  pen. 

Of  the  essays  in  the  Camper,  the  one  printed  first  is 
most  ambitious.  Frederick  William  Rclf ,  of  Ramsay  vStreet, 
Bethnal  Green,  is  at  least  inclined  to  soar  out  of  common- 
place. He  is  conscious  of  the  act  and  office  of  writing, 
and  he  expresses  his  consciousness  by  the  device  of  a 
dream,  in  which  no  less  a  jierson  than  Neptune  bids  him 
record  his  impressions  of  the  Worthing  beach.  Ho 
begins : — 

I  was  seated  in  a  chair  fondly  musing  over  the  merry 
week  I  had  spent  at  Worthing  when  I  felt  rather 
drowsy,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  mist  appeared  in  front  of 
mo,  and  suddenly  it  parted  and  there  was  unfolded  to  my 
gaze  a  large  assembly  of  people,   and  from  out  of  the 
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group  there  appeared  a  Very  old  man  with  a  long  flowing 
white  beard  and  made  his  steps  towards  ino,  and.  waving  a 
trident  over  my  head,  commanded  me  to  unfold  to  the 
assembly  (in  a  voice  like  thunder)  my  doings  in  the  week 
with  a  camp  at  Worthing.  .  .  .  As  he  ceased  speaking, 
bang!  (oh  my  head)  1  had  fell  on  to  the  floor,  and, 
witli  a  grim  determination,  as  I  thought  of  my  strange. 
dream,  I  dashed  and  got  ink,  pen  and  paper  ;  and  with 
a  mad  desire  to  write  down  word  for  word  tliat  I  said, 
sat  well  into  the  night,  and  tho  following  is  the  result 
of  that  strange  dream. 

After  that  Frederick  William  Relf  settles  down  into  plain 
narrative ;  the  volcanic  fire  sleeps  through  whole  pages 
but  breaks  out  again,  as  it  should,  at  the  end. 

In  all  these  essays  we  find  the  boy's  quaint  mingling  of 
his  own  coUotjuial  expressions  with  words  and  plirases 
caught  out  of  books  and  speeches.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
such  thing  as  a  juv'enile  style  p;)*  se.  When  a  boy  writes  he 
apes  au  atlult  style,  using  phrases  which  are  never  on  his 
own  lips.  The  cook  forgot  to  put  salt  in  the  pan  tluit 
boiled  the  shrimps,  and  so  "we  reconciled  ourselves  over 
some  eggs."  The  boys  enjoyed  the  dbnntry  "  after  the  hustle 
and  drudging  of  London  life."  Imagine  these  expressions 
on  the  tongues  of  the  boys  who  wrote  them  !  "  We  all 
managed  to  get  into  a  carriage  by  ourselves,  much  to  our 
satisfaction."  "About  half-way  ujs  we  passed  a  chalk-pit 
on  our  left,  and  tlie  path  became  very  chalky.  As  we  had 
surmised,  hoicever,  it  led  us  .  .  ."  As  we  had  sur- 
mised, however  !  Do  boys  surmise  ? — do  they  say  however  ? 
— do  they  feel  satisfaction  ? 

Do  they  talk  of  Worthing  as  "  a  tcell-hnowii  seaside 
resoH  with  splendid  air  and  scenery  "  ?  Bless  the  lads  ! 
The  boy  who  so  describes  Worthing  (Fred  (Jibbs  his  name) 
writes  as  boyishly  as  any  in  the  batch.  "Just  in  nice 
time  for  tea,"  "we  then  sloped  off  to  bed,"  "a  funny- 
looking  object,"  "a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  sailing 
alxjut,"  are  among  liis  many  natural  expressions.  He  is 
rather  humorous  than  ambitions.  He  tells  us  that  "after 
tea,  being  very  tired,  we  only  went  along  the  beacli 
enjoying  the  splendid  sea  breeze,  same  as  we  do  on  our 
London  cockle  stalls."  His  humour  is  more  organic  in 
the  following  pas.sage  : — 

We  went  in  the  town  to  get  something  to  eat  in  ca.se  it 
might  be  too  late  before  it  came  off,  so  we  found  a  ham 
and  beef  shop,  the  five  of  us  all  walked  in  together,  Sam 
Harrison  and  William  Binks  ordered  a  sausage-roll  and  a 
fruit  pie  each.  As  soon  as  they  got  outside,  both  their 
sausages  started  fighting  and  struggling  with  one  another. 
With  which,  the  owners  had  to  part  them,  and  keep  them 
down  with  their  fruit  pies.  The  rest  of  us  had  steak  pies 
and  fruit  pies,  and  we  were  able  to  eat  ours  in  peace 
without  any  kicking  or  barking.  The  next  day  we  all 
woke  up  with  pains  in  oar  stomachs  and  swore  it  was 
those  pies. 

To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  this  relation  : — 

About  ten  past  four  we  met  one  of  the  officers  on  the 
beach,  walking  towards  Goring,  so  the  three  of  us  had  a 
walk  round  Goring  coast-guard  station,  then  into  some 
small  churchyard  ;  one  of  us  proposed  that  we  lift  a  stone 
off  a  vault  to  see  if  we  could  see  the  dead  bodies,  but  to 
our  disgust,  only  found  bricks  and  dust. 

The  oERcera,  it  should  be  explained,  are  themselves  boys 
-  interested  in  dead  bodies.  One  essayist  diffuses  an 
air  of  learning  in  his  report  on  some  digging  : — 

Saturday  came,  and  we  spent  best  part  of  th«  time 
exploring  the  country  we  had  not  visited  ;  and  went  into 
the  field  we  occupied  last  year,  with  pick-axe,  spades,  &c., 
digging  for  more  Roman  tablets,  and  the  doings  of  thit 
mysterious  Ossifer ;  but  only  succeeded  in  finding  the 
real  solution  of  those  tablets — not  in  the  earth^but  in 
hidden  sentences  in  the  old  Cami'kk  ;  and  I  would  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Stewart  can,  if  he  would  put  his  brains  to 
work,  enlighten  us  as  to  the  originator  of  those  words  ; 
and  whom  the  army  is  round  about  Lunnon.  I  have  an 
idea  .is  to  whom  he  means. 


The  writer  has  the .  advantage  of  us;  wc  have  no  idea 
as  to  whom  Mr.  Stewart  means.  We  arc  on  firmer  ground 
with  Archie  Henderson,  who  says  : — 

As  1  can't  describe  to  you  the  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures of  all  the  camp,  or  oven  of  all  tliu  boys  in  our 
tent,  No.  7,  I  will  confine  myself  to  lolling  you  about 
those  who  were  with  mo  most  of  the  lime.  All  are  fairly 
well  known  ;  A.  Hooper,  W.  Jarrctt,  A.  I''in(^h  came  down 
with  mo  iu  the  morning  ;  Bert  Hooper  in  tlio  afternoon, 
and  W.  Jarrett  on  Sunday  morning. 

We  could  linger  witli  pleasure  on  tliese  manifestoes, 
but  we  have  space  only  to  add  tliat  they  one  and  all 
declare  wholesome  and  grateful  minds.  We  judge  that 
a  well-managed  boys'  camp  is  a  seed-plot  of  sound  man- 
hood. Even  the  shrewd  materialistic  summing-up  of 
William  C.  Townsend,  of  Barking,  speaks  iu  its  favour : 
"  And  we  had  plenty  to  oat  and  drink,  and  tho 
officers  and  Mr.  (lodlee  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  we 
enjoyed  ourselves,  and  I  wanted  father  and  mother  to 
go  and  live  at  West  Worthing,  because  I  liked  it  so 
much." 


Gervase  Markham :  Journalist. 

"He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  English  writer  who 
desei-ved  to  be  called  a  hackney  writer.  All  subjects  seem 
to  have  been  alike  easy  to  him  ;  yet  as  his  thefts  were 
innumerable,  he  has  now  and  then  stolen  some  very  good 
things,  and  in  great  measure  prevented  their  memory  from 
perishing."  This  is  a  curious  epitaph  for  one  who  wrote 
in  and  for  the  spacious  days  of  I'^lizabeth  ;  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  to  say  of  anybody.  Nevertheless,  when  we 
turn  to  the  name  of  Gervase  Markham  in  Lowndes' 
Bibliographer's  Manual  and  survey  the  list  of  his  works 
there  given,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce.  Surely  there  has 
never  been  a  man  who,  under  like  circumstances,  has 
written  so  vast  an  amount  of  matter  on  so  varied  an 
assortment  of  subjects,  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  it  all  published,  and  who  (most  important)  has  so 
consistently  run  into  many  editions.  His  books,  those 
•which  bear  his  signature  and  those  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  on  sufficiently  good  authority,  amount  to 
something  like  fifty  in  number  and  nearly  all  of  them 
were  called  for  by  the  public  again  and  again.  It  can,  of 
course,  be  urged  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  wonder, 
that  he  lived  to  a  green  old  age— his  dates  are  roughly 
conjectured  to  be  1560  and  1617— but  everything  else 
goes  to  increase  it.  We  admit  that  for  a  man  of  eighty 
who  has  devoted  himself  entirely,  to  writing  to  have  half  a 
hundred  volumes  to  his  score  is  not  very  remarkable,  but 
the  case  becomes  very  different  when  the  man  in  question 
has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  on  active  military  service. 
Markham,  as  we  learn  from  the  llev.  David  Markham 's 
Histonj  of  the  Marliham  Familij,  vfaa  "engaged  in  the 
wars  of  the  European  battle-ground  of  the  Low  Countries 
.  .  .  followed  Essex  into  Ireland  and  served  under  his 
command  with  credit,"  and  "in  his  latter  years  took  an 
active  part  in  tho  civil  wars  and  served  as  captain  under 
Charles  I."  ' 

Frank  Buckland  tells  us  that,  when  he  was  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  he  did  a  great  deal  of  his  writing  in  the  train 
as  he  travelled  from  pkce  to  place  ;  possibly  Markham 
wrote  some  of  his  books  on  horseback.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  have  written  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  other.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  the  circumstances 
of  his  authorship  that  we  have  to  consider,  as  the  question, 
what  did  he  write?  Here,  again,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
pause  for  a  little  in  awed  astonishment.  Positively  he 
wrote  everything.  Poetry,  drama,  tactics,  agriculture, 
sport,  and  economics,  all  find  places  in  his  stupendous  list, 
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and  in  ndditlon,  the  lil)crril  mind  can  discover  therein 
history,  fiction,  and  religion.  Wliether  he  wrote  well  on 
these  things  is  another  matter ;  posterity  would  seem  to 
have  decided  against  him,  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  in  polite 
cin-les  that  he  is  now  a  person  to  be  collected  rather  than 
read,  and  the  result  is  that  his  prices  have  gone  up  as 
steadily  as  his  public  has  gone  down.  First  editions  of 
Marklmm  figure  in  large  letters  at  the  top  of  the  catalogue 
page,  and  from  that  exalted  position  defy  the  collector  wlio 
is  not  a  millionaire.  Ix)wndes  quotes,  as  a  notable  piece  of 
sale-room  history,  the  purchase  of  The  Most  TlonoitraUe 
Tragedie  of  Sir  Richard  Orinvile,  Knicjht  (1595),  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Thomas  Grenville  in  1798  for  forty 
pounds  nineteen  shillings.  Doubtless  there  were  private 
and  family  reasons  which  ran  the  price  up,  for  it  was 
enormous  for  those  days,  but  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  a  copy  l)eiug  sold  for  the  same  amount  now. 
Ten,  or  even  fifteen  guineas  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
figure  for  first  editions  of  some  of  his  other  Iwoks. 

(.)utside  the  catalogue  and  the  sale  room  Markham  is 
hardly  more  than  a  name  now,  if  he  is  as  much  as  that. 
This  is  an  eminently  pliilosophical  consolation.  He  had 
his  good  things  in  his  lifetime,  and  therefore  does  not, 
like  some  of  his  contemporaries,  metapliorically  repose  on^ 
Abraham's  bosom  in  the  hereafter.  Wherefore  let  those 
who  deplore  the  vast  pojiularity  of  some  of  our  modern 
novelists  take  heart  of  grace.  "  Tis  true,  tis  pity  "  that 
these  persons  acquire  much  gold  and  glory  now,  but  where 
will  they  be  in  the  next  century  ?  AVe  doubt  it  they  will 
even  be  found  in  the  catalogue,  far  less  in  the  sale-room. 
Markham  had  other  points  in  common  with  them  besides  a 
similarity  of  decay.  First  of  all  he  knew  his  public,  and 
the  sesret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  fact,  not  that  it  wanted 
to  read  what  he  wrote,  but  that  he  wrote  what  it  wanted  to 
read.  Herein  wo  think  we  are  justified  in  giving  him  the 
title  of  journalist,  by  which  we  mean  nothing  derogatory 
to  it  or  (particularly)  to  liim,  but  simply  that  we  think  the 
title  belongs  to  the  ephemeral  writer  in  general.  The 
novelists  to  whom  we  have  referred  are  merely  journalists, 
journalists  recording  what  they  imagine  to  be  going  on 
inside  men  and  women,  and  their  readers,  who  cannot 
analyse  their  own  inner  workings,  are  delighted  to  have  it 
done  for  them  into  easy  if  inaccurate  English. 

Knowing  his  public  Markham  realised  the  importance  of 
good,  sensational,  attention-compelling  titles  for  his  books, 
and  we  must  admit  that  he  selected  them  with  great  skill. 
Devoreux.  Vertues  Teavja  for  theLosae  of  K.  Henry  III. 
of  France  :  and  the  untimely  Death  of  Walter  Devoreux, 
wJio  was  slaine  before  Roan  in  Fraunce.  It  almost  makes 
one  weep  in  company  with  Virtue  by  the  very  reading  of 
it,  though  to  be  sure  it  is  only  a  translation,  having  been 
"  first  written  in  French  by  Madam  Geneuuefue  Petau 
Maulette."     The  Emjlish  Arcadia,  alludinrj  his  Berjinning 

('ram  Sir  Phil.  Sydnic's  Endinr/.  We  do  not  remember  to 
lavo  seen  a  more  snggestive  title  anywhere,  unless  it  be 
Tlie  liihle  rip  to  Date  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  we  confess  is  only  apocryphal.  Country  Gontent- 
inents  is  simply  charming.  Who,  even  in  these  democratic 
days,  could  resist  The  Pleasures  of  Princes  ?  Cheap  and 
Good  Uushandnj,  The  Way  to  get  Wealth,  Hunger  s  Pre- 
vention, The  Inrichment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  there  is  a 
whole  edition  sold  by  any  one  of  them.  What  gentle- 
man would  be  completoAvithout  Eoninir  in  his  Perfection, 
what  lady  without  The  English  Ilousewife  ?  There  is  a 
certain  pathos  about  A  Farewell  to  Husbandry  (1620), 
thougli  we  confess  it  is  a  little  spoilt  by  the  appearance  of 
The  Whole  Art  of  H usbundry  eleven  years  later.  Perhaps 
the  most  alluring  of  them  all  is  TjC  Marescale  or  the  Horse- 
Marshall  :  also  those  Secrctts  which  I  practise  hut  never 
imparted  to  any  Man.  One  almost  looks  for  the  dis- 
interested paragraph  beginning  "  For  the  interests  of 
our  readers  "  and  ending  "  regivrdless  of  expense." 

"  Such,"  writes  Mr.  David  Markham,  "  was  his  reputation 
on  matters  concerning  the  diseases  of  horses  and  cows  tliat 


the  iKioksellers  obtained  his  signature  in  1617  to  a  paper 

to  the  following  cfTcct : — 

Mem.  That  I,  Gervase  Mlrkham  of  London,  Gent,  do 
promise  hereafter  never  to  write  any  more  book  or  books 
to  be  printed  of  the  diseases  or  cures  of  any  cattle,  horse, 
ox  or  cow,  sheepe,  swine  or  goatc,  in  witnesse  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the  24th  daio  of  July  1G17. 
Gervase  Markham. 

We  supjxise  the  meaning  of  this  to  be  that  fresh  books 
from  his  pen  might  prejudice  the  sale  of  those  alrciidy  in 
existence,  but  it  miglit  well  bear  another  interpretation. 

There  is  one  more  small  point,  a  matter  of  language, 
which  to  our  thinking  stamps  Markham  as  possessed  of 
the  journalistic  instinct.  He  uses  the  word  "  same"  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  uttermost  traditions  of  a  small 
provincial  paper.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  Sir  Richard 
Orinvile  which  proves  it : — 

In  that  same  myJ-daies  hower  came  sayling  in, 
A  thought-swift-flying  Pynnase,  taught  by  winde, 
T'outstrip  in  flight  Times  ever-flying  wing  ; 
And  being  come  where  Virtue  was  inshrined, 
First  vaild  his  plumes,  and  wheeling  in  a  ring 
With  Goat-like  dauncing,  stays  where  Grinvile  shynd, 
The  whyle  his  great  Commander  calls  the  name, 
Which  is  ador'd  by  a'l  that  speakes  l/ie  snme. 

Substitute  "  respected  "  for  "  adored,"  and  in  the  last  line 
you  have  a  faithful  report  of  the  senior  idderman's  graceful 
allusion  to  the  worthy  mayor  at  the  banquet.  Markham 
uses  this  prophetic  idiom  several  times  in  the  poem.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  leave  this  stanza  alone  as  an 
example  of  his  style,  for,  though  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  a 
good  example  of  the  evils  of  a  classical  education  acting  on 
an  acute  consciousness  of  the  spaciousness  of  his  times,  yet 
here  and  there  he  has  a  few  lines  which  make  ns  wish  he 
had  not  been  so  popular  : — 

By  this,  the  sunne  had  sprcd  his  golden  locks 
Upon  the  pale  green  carpet  of  the  sea, 
And  opned  wide  the  scarlet  dore  which  lock? 
The  easefull  evening  from  the  labouring  day  ; 
Now  Nighte  began  to  leape  from  iron  Rocks, 
And  whip  her  rustie  wagon  through  the  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  lines  with  Tennyson's 
"  And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over 
the  summer  sea."  There  is  a  fine  mggedncss  about  these 
four  lines  : — 

What  foole  (saith  he)  adg  to  the  sea  a  drop, 
Lends  Etna  sparks,  or  angry  stormes  his  wind  ? 
Who  burns  the  roote  when  lightning  tiers  the  top? 
Who  unto  hell,  can  worse  than  hell  combind  ? 

But  the  popular  writer  cannot  remain  on  the  heights  very 
long,  and  sooner  rather  than  later  he  drops  into  bathos. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  been  speaking  too  lightly  of 
Gervase  Markham.  Journalist  he  was  and  is,  but  never- 
theless he  is  delightful  reading  to  this  day  for  those  who 
have  the  inclination  to  dip  into  him.  His  prose  is,  in  our 
opinion,  on  a  far  higher  level  than  his  verse.  He  can  say 
what  he  means  in  vigorous  weU-balanced  sentences  in 
which  there  is  no  lack  of  music  and  rhythm  at  times.  We 
will  take  a  passage  from  Countiij  Contentments,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  all  the  higli  qualities  necessary  to  him  who 
would  follow  the  art  of  angling : — 

"A  skilfuU  Angler  ought  to  be  a  generaU  scholler,  and 
scene  in  all  the  liberall  sciences,  as  a  grammarian,  to  know 
either  to  write  or  discourse  of  his  art  in  true  and  fitting 
termes,  either  without  affectation  or  rudeness.  He  should 
have  sweetness  of  speech  to  perswade  and  intice  others  to 
delight  in  an  exercise  so  much  laudable.  Hee  should  have 
strength  of  arguments  to  defend  and  maintaine  his  pro- 
fession against  envy  or  slander.  Hee  should  have  know- 
ledge in  the  sunne,  moone  and  starres,  that  by  their 
aspects  hee  may  guesse  the  seasonablenesse,  or  unseason- 
ablenesse  of  the  weather,  the  breeding  of  the  stonnes,  and 
from  what  coasts  the  winds  are  dehvered."  In  addition 
to  all  this  he  should  be  "a  good  knower  of  countries," 
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should  have  knowledge  "of  proportions  of  all  sorts, 
^vhetlier  circular,  square,  or  diametricale,"  he  sl.ould  be 
"not  uuskilfull  ill  niusick,"  "full  of  humble  thoughts, 
not  disdaining,  when  occasion  commands,  to  ki;ce!e,  lye 
down,  or  wet  his  feet  and  fingers,"  "strong  and  valiant, 
neither  to  be  amazed  with  stormes  nor  affrighted  with 
tbuuder,"  and  lastly  "must  heo  be  prudent,  that  appre- 
hending the  reasons  -why  the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  all 
other  casuall  impediments  which  hinder  his  sport,  and 
knowing  the  remedies  for  the  same,  he'  may  direct  his 
labours  to  be  with>)ut  troublesomenesse."  The  prophetic 
idiom  here  too  !  But  it  is  something  to  know  that  even  in 
his  day  the  fish  would  not  bite. 

Like  his  great  contemporary,  Shakespeare,  but  in  a  more 
severely  practical  way,  Markliam  was  a  man  before  his 
time.  Were  he  living  now  we  are  convinced  that  he  would 
unite  in  himself  the  functions  of  editor  of  an  agricultural 
journal,  leader  writer  to  the  Turns,  publishers'  reader, 
editor  of  educational  works  for  Messrs.  Blackie,  literary 
adviser  to  the  War  OITice,  dramatic  poet  to  Mr.  Tree,  the 
laureate,  and  prob.xbly  of  lecturer  on  modern  languages  at 
one  of  the  universities.  Triennially  he  would  publish  liia 
two  volumes  of  "  reminiscences,"  and  annually  his  novel, 
and  would  fill  up  his  spare  time  by  writing  for  the  quar- 
terlies. But  things  are  well  ordered  on  the  whole,  and  we 
can  look  on  him  more  kindly  down  the  avenue  of  centuries 
than  we  could  if  he  were  posing  before  the  footlights  as  a 
modem  man  of  letters. 


The  Truth  about  an  Author. 

Chapters  in  Autobiography. 
XI. 

I  fMM!-:  now  to  a  question  only  less  delicate  than  that  of  the 
conflict  of  sexes  in  journalism — the  question  of  reviewing, 
which,  however,  I  shall  treat  with  more  freedom.  If  I 
have  an  aptitude  for  anything  at  all  in  letters,  it  is  for 
criticism.  Whenever  I  read  a  work  of  imagination,  I  am 
instantly  filled  with  ideas  concerning  it ;  I  form  definite 
views  about  its  merit  or  demerit,  and  having  formed  them, 
I  hold  those  views  with  strong  conviction.  Denial  of  them 
rouses  me;  I  must  thump  the  table  in  support  of  them  ; 
I  must  compel  people  to  believe  that  what  1  say  is  true ;  I 
cannot  argue  without  getting  serious  in  spite  of  myself. 
In  literature,  but  in  nothing  else,  I  am  a  propagandist ; 
I  am  not  content  to  keep  my  opinion  and  let  others  keep 
theirs.  To  have  a  worthless  book  in  my  house  (save  in 
the  way  of  business),  to  know  that  any  friend  of  mine  is 
enjoying  it,  actually  distresses  me.  That  book  must  go, 
the  pretensions  of  that  book  must  be  exposed,  if  I  am  to 
enjoy  peace  of  mind.  Some  may  suspect  that  I  am  guilty 
here  of  the  affectation  of  a  pose.  Really  it  is  not  so.  I 
often  say  to  myself,  after  the  heat  of  an  argument,  a 
denunciation,  or  a  defence :  "What  does  it  matter,  fool? 
Tiic  great  mundane  movement  will  continue,  the  terrestrial 
ball  will  roll  on."  But  will  it  ?  Something  must  matter, 
after  all,  or  the  mundane  movement  emphatically  would 
not  continue.  And  the  triumph  of  a  good  book,  and  the 
ignominy  of  a  bad  book,  matter  to  me. 

The  criticism  of  imaginative  prose  literature,  which  is 
my  specialty,  is  an  over-crowded  and  not  very  remunerative 
field  of  activity.  P^very  intelligent  mediocrity  in  Fleet 
Street  thinks  he  can  appraise  a  novel,  and  most  of  tliem, 
judging  from  tlio  papers,  seem  to  make  the  attempt.  And 
80  quite  naturally  the  jjay  is  as  a  rule  contemptible.  To 
enter  this  field,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of  tilling  it 
to  a  prf)fitable  fiscal  harvest  is  an  enterprise  in  the  nature 
of  a  forlorn  hope.     I  undertook  it  in  innocence  and  high. 


spirits,  from  a  profound  instinct.  I  had  something  tfi  say. 
Of  late  years  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  chief 
characteristic  of  all  bad  reviewing  is  the  absence  of 
genuine  conviction,  of  a  message,  of  a  clear  doctrine  ;  the 
incompetent  reviewer  has  to  invent  his  opinions. 

I  succeeded  at  first  by  dint  of  ignoring  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  journalism,  to  wit,  that  editors  do  not 
accept  reviews  from  casual  outsiders.  I  wrote  a  short 
review  of  a  French  work  and  sent  it  to  The  IlluHtrated 
London  Ncics,  always  distinguished  for  its  sound  literary 
criticism.  Any  expert  would  have  told  me  that  I  was 
wasting  labour  and  postage.  Nevertheless  the  review  was 
accepted,  printed,  and  handsomely  paid  for.  I  then  sent 
a  review  of  a  new  edition  of  Edward  Carpenter's  Towards 
Tkmocvacy  to  an  evening  paper,  and  this,  too,  achieved 
publicity.  After  that,  for  some  months,  I  made  no 
progress.  And  then  I  had  the  chance  of  a  literary  caiiserie 
in  a  weekly  paper :  eight  hundred  words  a  week,  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  I  wrote  a  sample  article — and  I  well 
remember  the  incredible  pains  I  took  to  show  that 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  In  Haste,  and  at  Leisure  was 
thoroughly  bad — but  my  article  was  too  "literary."  Tlie 
editor  with  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  spend  on  literary 
criticism  went  in  search  of  a  confection  less  austere  than 
mine.  But  I  was  not  baulked  for  long.  Tlie  literary 
colmnn  of  my  own  paper  (of  which  I  was  then  only 
assistant-editor)  was  presented  to  me  on  my  assurance 
that  I  could  liven  it  up  :  seven  hundred  words  a  week,  at 
twelve  and  sixpence.  The  stuff  that  I  wrote  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  taste  of  our  public  ;  but  it  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  and  it  also  attracted — ■ 
final  triumph  of  the  depised  reviewer !  —  publishers' 
advertisements.  1  wrote  this  column  every  week  for 
some  years.  And  I  got  another  one  to  do,  by  asking  for 
it.  Then  I  .selected  some  of  my  best  and  wittiest  reviews, 
and  sent  them  to  the  editor  of  a  well-known  organ  of 
culture  with  a  note  suggesting  that  my  pen  ought  to  add 
to  the  charms  of  his  paper.  An  editor  of  sagacity  and 
perspicacity,  he  admitted  the  soundness  of  my  suggestion 
without  cavil,  and  the  result  was  mutually  satisfactory.  At 
the  present  time,  I  am  continually  refusing  critical  work. 
I  reckon  that  on  the  average  I  review  a  book  and  a 
fraction  of  a  book  every  day  of  my  life,  Sundays  in- 
cluded. 

"  Then,"  says  the  man  in  the  street  inevitably,  "  you 
must  spend  a  very  large  part  of  each  day  in  reading  new 
books."  Not  80.  I  fit  my  reviewing  into  the  odd 
unoccupied  corners  of  my  time,  the  main  portions  of 
which  are  given  to  the  manufacture  of  novels,  plays,  short 
stories,  and  longer  literary  essays.  I  am  an  author  of 
several  sorts.  I  have  various  strings  to  my  bow.  And  I 
know  my  business.  I  write  half  a  millon  words  a  year. 
That  is  not  excessive  ;  but  it  is  passable  industry,  and 
nowadays  1  make  a  point  of  not  working  too  hard.  The 
half  million  words  contain  one  or  two  books,  one  or  two 
plays,  and  numerous  trifles  not  connected  with  litei;ary 
criticism ;  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words 
are  left  for  reviewing. 

The  sense  of  justice  of  the  man  in  the  street  is  revolted. 
"  You  do  not  read  throng!  i  all  the  books  that  you  pretend 
to  criticize  ?  "  he  hints.  I  have  never  known  a  reviewer  to 
answer  this  insinuation  straightforwardly  in  print,  but  I 
will  answer  it  :  No,  I  do  not. 

And  the  man  in  the  street  says,  shocked  :  "  You  are 
Tinjust." 

And  I  reply  :   "  Not  at  all.     I  am  merely  an  expert." 

The  performances  of  the  expert  in  any  craft  will  sur- 
prise and  amaze  the  inexpert.  Come  with  me  into  my 
study,  and  I  will  surprise  and  amaze  you.  Have  I  been 
handling  novels  for  bread-and-cheese  all  these  years,  and 
not  learnt  to  judge  them  by  any  process  quicker  than  that 
employed  by  you  who  merely  pick  up  a  novel  for  relaxa- 
tion after  dinner?  Assuming  that  your  taste  is  fairly 
sound,  let  us  be  confronted  with  the  same  new  novel,  and 
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I  will  show  you,  though  you  are  a  quick  reader,  tiiat  [  can 
anticipate  your  judgment  ot  tliat  novel  by  a  minimuni  of 
fifty-tive  minutes.  The  title-page-  that  conjunction  of  the 
title,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  tlie  name  of  the  puh- 
lisher  s|H>aks  to  me.  telling  me  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
very  chapler-hwulings  deliver  a  mes.sage  of  style.  Thc 
uarrativc  everywhere  disi-loses  to  me  tliemcriLs  and  <lefects 
of  the  writer;  no  author  ever  lived  who  could  write  a 
pige  without  ijiving  himself  away.  The  whole  l)(X)k, 
open  it  where  I  will,  is  murmurous  with  indications  for 
me.  In  the  case  of  nine  books  out  of  ten,  to  read  them 
through  would  be  not  a  work  of  suj)ererogation— it  woidd 
be  a  sinfid  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  a  professional 
reviewer.  The  nuijority  of  novels— and  all  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  novels — hold  no  surprise  for  the  professional 
reviewer.  He  can  foretell  them  as  the  nautical  almanac 
foretells  astronomical  phenomena.  The  customary  estab- 
lislied  jKipular  author  seldom  or  never  deviates  from  liis 
appoiute(l  track,  and  it  is  the  customary  esUiblished 
popular  author    upon    whom    chiefly    the    reviewer    is    a 

Earasite.  New  authors  occasionally  cause  the  reviewer  to 
esitate  in  his  swift  verdicts,  es])ecially  when  the  verdict 
is  inclined  to  Ije  favourable,  (^ertain  publi.shers  (that  is  to 
say,  their  "  readers ")  have  a  knack  of  acquiring  new 
authors  who  can  imitate  real  excellence  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  In  some  cases  the  reviewer  must  needs  de- 
lil^erately  "  get  into  "  the  l)(X)k,  in  order  not  to  be  deceived 
by  appearances,  in  order  to  dec-ide  positively  whetlier  the 
author  has  genuine  imaginative  power,  and,  if  so,  whether 
that  power  is  capable  of  a  sustained  effort.  But  these 
difficult  instances  are  rare.  There  remains  the  work  of  the 
true  artist,  the  work  that  the  reviewer  himself  admires  and 
enjoys:  say  one  lj<x)k  in  fifty,  or  one  in  a  hundred.  The 
reviewer  reads  that  through. 

Brief  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that  it  would  lie 
economically  impossible  for  the  reviewer  to  fulfil  this 
extraordinary  behest  of  the  man  in  the  street  to  read  every 
book  through.  Take  your  London  morning  paper,  and 
observe  the  column  devoted  to  fiction  of  the  day.  It 
comprises  some  fifteen  hundred  words,  and  the  reviewer 
receives,  if  he  is  well  paid,  three  guineas  for  it.  Five 
novels  are  discussed.  Those  novels  will  amount  to  sixteen 
hundred  pages  of  printed  matter.  Heading  at  the  rate  ot 
eight  words  a  second,  the  reviewer  would  accomplish  two 
piges  a  minute,  and  sixteen  lumdred  pages  in  thirteen 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Add  an  hour  and  forty  minutes 
for  the  composition,  and  we  have  fifteen  hours,  or  two 
days'  \vork.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  reviewer  of  a  London 
morning  paper  is  going  to  hire  out  his  inunortal  soul,  his 
experience,  his  mere  skill,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-one  and 
sixpence  per  day  on  irregular  jobs  ?  Scarcely.  He  will 
eivrn  his  tiiree  guineas  inside  three  hours,  and  it  will  be 
well  and  truly  earned.  As  a  journeyman  aiithor,  with  the 
ability  and  inclination  to  turn  my  pen  in  any  direction  at 
reciuest,  I  long  ago  established  a  rule  never  to  work  for 
less  than  ten  shillings  an  hour  on  piece-work.  If  an 
editor  commissioned  an  article,  he  received  from  me  as 
much  fundamental  brain-jxiwer  and  as  much  time  as  the 
article  demanded  -up  to  the  limit  of  his  pay  in  terms  of 
hours  at  ten  shillings  apiece.  But  each  year  I  raise  my 
price  per  hour.  Of  course  when  I  am-working  on  myowii 
initiative,  for  the  sole  advancement  of  my  artistic  reputa- 
tion, I  ignore  finaiice  and  think  of  gloiy  alone.  It  ciinnot. 
however,  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  professional 
author,  the  man  who  depends  entirely  on  his  pen  for  the 
continuance  of  breath,  and  whose  income  is  at  the  mercy 
of  an  illness  or  a  headache,  is  eternally  compromising 
between  glon,-  and  something  more  edible  and  warmer  at 
nights.  He  labours  in  the  first  place  for  fo<xl,  shelter, 
tailors,  a  woman,  European  travel,  horses,  stalls  at  the 
openi,  gwxl  cigars,  ambrosial  evenings  in  restaurants  ;  and 
he  gives  glory  the  best  chance  he  can.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  genuises  with  a  mania  for  posterity  ;  I  am  spealing  of 
human  beings. 


To  return  arttl  to  conclude  thischapfor.  I  feel  convinced 
—nay,  I  know— tluit  on  the  whole  novelists  get  a  little 
more  than  justice  at  the  hands  cf  their  critics.  I  can 
recall  many  instances  in  which  my  piaise  has,  in  the  ligat 
of  further  consideration,  exceeded  the  deserts  of  a  booit ; 
but  very,  very  few  in  which  I  have  cast  a  slur  on  genuine 
merit.  Critics  usually  ilisplay  a  tendency  towards  a  too 
genert)us  kindness,  particularly  Scottish  reviewers;  it  is 
almost  a  rule  of  the  vocation.  Most  antliors,  I  think, 
recognise  this  pleasing  fact.  It  is  only  the  minority,  rabid 
for  everlasting  laudation,  who  carp;  and,  carping,  demand 
the  scalps  of  mull i pie-reviewers  as  a  terrible  example  and 
warning  to  the  smaller  frj-. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

M.  Paii-  Boi-hoet's  £tape  (Plon,  Nourrit),  and  M.  Marcel 
Prevost's  Lrttrcs  a  Fran(;oise  (Felix  Juven)  maj^  lie 
qualified  as  reactionary  and  progressive  studies  of  the 
hour.  Tiie  more  serious  talent  is  M.  Bourget's,  the  more 
generous  mind  is  M.  Prevost's,  Recognising  the  un- 
doubted talent  of  the  heavy  and  pretentious  author  of  Lp 
Disc'iple,  and  deploring  his  lack  of  charm  and  style — 
for  the  eminent  Academician  writes  a  tortured,  a  laborious, 
and  most  ungraceful  P'rench— what  we  most  lament  in 
this  dull  roman  a  these  is  its  essential,  its  grotesque 
injustice.  It  resembles  Fra  Angelico's  naive  conception  of 
the  Last  Judgment  with  all  tlic  just  beautifully  painted 
on  one  side  and  the  sinners  in  consistent  uniformity  on 
the  other,  the  sinners  in  this  case  being  the  large  majority 
of  his  countrymen  who  do  not  share  M.  Bourget's  ])hilo- 
sophically  enunciated  and  most  unphilosophical  views. 
M.  Bourget  turned  preacher  writes  in  the  tone  of  Sand/ord 
and  Mei-ton,  with  like  results,  for  the  devout  Catholics  are 
not  even  interesting,  they  are  placed  so  insolently  in  the 
right,  and  when  you  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
young  wealthy  Jew,  Cremieux-Dax,  you  say,  Wliat  a 
capital  good  fellow !  and  of  the  Jacobin  professor,  What 
a  delightful  old  dreamer  !  This,  of  course,  is  not  what  we 
are  expected  to  say  after  the  astonishing  sermon  M. 
Bourget  preaches.  We  are  intended  to  recognise  tliat 
there  is  no  salvation  for  France  outside  the  Church  and 
Reaction  ;  tliat  science  and  modern  culture  are  bankrupt, 
that  the  good  old  days  were  the  days  of  the  ancien  rcgimr., 
that  liberality  of  thought  leads  to  ruin  and  depravity, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  iniquitous  than  the  ambition  of 
peasants  or  the  middle  class.  M.  Bourget  is  specially  hard 
on  the  arriviut,  a  despicable  creature  destined  to  commit 
every  known  crime  in  his  progressive  path.  Yet,,  what 
may  M.  Bourget  himself  be  called  if  not  justly  an  arrivist? 
When  he  began,  alone  and  unaided,  at  a  young  ago  to 
make  his  way  honourably  in  life,  what  other  object  had  he 
than  that  of  arriving?  It  was  not  by  twirling  liis  thumbs 
and  gazing  at  the  stars  in  disinterested  distraction  that  he 
arrived  at  the  Academ}-.  He  implies  that  a  passion  for 
excellent  tailoring  and  splendid  cravats  leads  the  free- 
thinking  youth  to  forgery,  robbery,  and  worse.  He 
has  long  been  rejiorted  for  these  weakne.sses,  at  a  far-off 
time  when  he  was  still  the  free-thinking  disciple  of 
Taine,  and  yet  we  have  never  heard  of  him  in  the 
police-cOurts.  The  two  pendant  Pauls — Bourget  and 
])eschanel— liave  not  concealed  their  ambition  to  pass 
as  the  eminently  rhir  man  of  letters  and  the  eminently 
chir  politician  ;  M.  Bourget  even  boasted  that  he  was  the 
best  cravatted  man  of  Paris,  which  is  clearly  an  excessive 
claim,  but  one  I  am  not  comi)etent  to  dispute.  Why, 
then,  having  passed  the  age  of  conquests  into  the  autumn 
of  regrets,  must  he  now  deny  such  wild  ambition  without 
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friglitful  consequences  to  young  Republicans  of  tlie  hour  ? 
Under  tlie  ancicn  regime,  whicli  M.  Bourget  so  pon- 
derously laments,  lie  at  least  would  never  have  achieved 
the  position  he  has  achieved  under  the  more  Ijeneficient 
Third  Republic.  He  would  have  been  patronised  by  a 
class  holding  him  as  httle  better  than  their  valets,  while 
to-day  that  same  ch\ss  iu  quest  of  converts  and  assistance 
are  glad  enougli  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms.  From  dint 
of  describing  in  rapturous  detail  the  world  of  fashion  and 
snobbery  and  wealth  (M.  Bourget  before  his  conversion 
owning  no  other  gods,  and  his  conversion  being  naturally 
brought  about  by  his  passionate  worship  of  these  three 
things),  he  has  grown  to  regard  himself  as  belonging  to  it 
by  birth.  Snob  is  writ  in  large  capitals  over  his  entire 
fiction.  He  sympathises  with  one  of  his  characters  wlio, 
having  been  invited  for  the  first  time  to  dine  at  a  splendid 
table,  shudders  the  next  day  when  obliged  to  diue  off  the 
conmnon  family  china.  He  is  like  Mr.  Street,  who  can  only 
contemplate  the  role  of  life  in  Tudor  mansions.  Adultery 
in  silken  underwear  and  coronetted  linen  was  his  sole 
conception  of  romance.  The  hero  was  either  a  young  man 
of  ambition  destined  "  to  arrive  "  one  day  like  M.  Bourget 
in  much  the  same  manner,  or  he  was  "  born,"  and  had 
never  less  than  ninetj'-two  pairs  of  boots  and  took  his 
daily  "  tub."  The  perfumed  Feuillet  never  spoke  of  tlie 
tub  ;  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  well  as  the  tailoring  and  the 
boots.  The  reign  of  the  tub  in  French  fiction  was 
inaugurated  l)y  M.  Bourget  in  the  wild,  ambitious,  wicked 
days  before  he  had  "  arrived,"  and  was,  saddest  of  stains, 
an  Anglomaniac.  Now  to  esteem  anything  foreign  is  to 
be  a  renegade,  and  so  the  tub  and  the  cravats  and  the 
silk  revers  are  condemned.  A  girl  must  not  be  liberally 
educated  and  allowed  to  circulate  freely  and  meet  the 
philanthropic  friends  of  her  brother,  for  liberal  education 
implies  seduction,  ruin,  suicide  and  murder.  On  the  head 
of  the  Jacobin  professor  M.  Bourget  heaps  every  known 
cahimity,  and  then  says  :  "  See  what  a  frightful  thing  it  is 
to  be  a  freethinker.  Instead  of  dwelling  in  a  comfortable 
establishment  with  carved  wood  and  bound  volumes, 
plenty  of  traditions,  a  balance  at  the  liank,  a  pearl  for  a 
wife  and  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  for  a  daughter,  like 
the  worthy  Catholic  professor,  you  are  destined  to  marry 
an  indolent  and  wasteful  jade,  know  only  the  dubious  joy 
of  handling  paper-bound  books,  know  no  domestic  comfort, 
see  yfnir  family  bom  in  different  provinces  and  therefore 
but  dcraeincg ;  your  children  will  prove  your  nain  and 
your  shame  in  the  very  worst  ways  of  their  separate  sexes, 
and  on  the  last  page  you  will  be  left  confronted  with  the 
ghastly  question,  Was  it  not  my  fault  in  having  given 
them  a  liberal  education?  " 

From  this  unconsciously  diverting  pamphlet  to  the 
generous  and  intelligent  Lcltrea  li  Fraru^oise  of  M.  Prevost 
is  a  stej)  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Reading  them, 
we  feel  how  good  and  healthy  it  is  to  live  in  one's  epoch, 
to  take  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  more  than  make  tlie  best 
of  it.  M.  Prevost  is  delightfully  and  sensibly  feminist. 
He,  too,  has  undergone  conversion  with  the  best  of  results. 
He  begins  to  understand  women  in  their  entirety,  and  ho 
has  written  of  a  charming  young  girl  in  something  of  the 
spirit,  if  not  precisely  with  the  charm  and  depth  and 
wonderful  complexity,  of  Mr.  Meredith.  With  less  real  talent 
than  M.  Bourget,  he  has  produced  a  pleasant  study  by 
exercise  of  the  virtue  of  common  justice  and  a  strain  of 
magnanimity.  He  has  sense  and  intelligence  enough  not 
to  take  himself  or  his  sex  too  seriously,  in  which  he 
differs  from  his  ponderous  and  pedantic  brotlier-novelist. 
Speaking  of  woman's  average  aptitudes,  which  he  holds 
very  properly  to  equal  the  average  aptitudes  of  man,  he 
quotes  Alplionse  Daudet's  comment  on  the  mysteries  of 
dramatic  writing:  "Tout  qa,  voyez  vous,  roman  ou 
theatre,  c'est  toujours  la  meme  blague."  Beware,  ho  adds, 
of  taking  ourselves  too  seriously.  "Let  us  confess  to  the 
other  sex  that  all  our  functions,  liberal  professions,  indus- 
trial trades,  political  careers  are  the  same  humbug,  and 


women  may' justly  aspire  to  equal  us  in  them."  A  man 
who  can  talk  like  that  deserves  the  prize  of  honesty,  and 
I  am  willing  to  subscribe  tf)  his  statue.  Again,  he 
sensibly  says  :  "  Tlie  relations  between  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  in  France  are  detestably  ruled.  They  are  kept 
apart  when  tliey  might  be  innocently  united,  and  thereby 
curiosity  is  excited  on  both  sides.  Early  youth  has  been 
spent  in  different  works  and  pleasures  with  one  single 
preoccupation  in  eoimnon,  love,  more  ideal  in  the  girls, 
more  earthly  in  the  boys,  and  then  these  two  curious 
ignorances,  these  two  ardent  timidities,  are  cast  together, 
'ihere  is  only  one  word  to  qualify  this  system,  idiotic." 
M.  Prevost  is  advanced,  liberal,  generous  and  optimistic. 
His  bright  and  hopeful  book  is  a  morning  draught  of  the 
century,  without  a  tinge  of  M.  Bourget'a  narrow  and 
exasperating  sectarian  spirit^  He  does  not  hold  up 
Catholics  as  fiends  and  monsters  because  he  wants  tilings 
to  improve.  H.  L. 


Drama. 

The  Question  of  Censorship, 

The  letter  of  protest  whicli  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Friday,  June  .30,  signed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  three  liigliest  names  in  contemporary 
English  literature,  will,  I  hope,  have  done  something  to 
save  tlie  literary  reputation  of  England  from  such  a  fate 
as  one  eminent  dramatic  critic  sees  in  store  for  it.  "  Once 
more,"  says  the  .4t/ie?!ffiMr/i,  "the  caprice  of  our  censure 
brings  contempt  upon  us,  and  makes,  or  should  make,  us 
the  "laughing-stock  of  Europe."  The  Morning  Post  is  more 
lenient,  and  is  "  sincerely  sorry  for  the  unfortunate  censor," 
because  "he  has  immortalised  himself  liy  prohibiting  the 
most  beautiful  play  of  his  time,  and  must  live  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  sensible  people." 

Now  the  question  is,  which  is  really  made  ridiculous  by 
tliis  ridiculous  episode  of  the  prohibition  of  Maeterlinck's 
"  Monna  Vanna,"  England  or  Mr.  Redford?  Mr.  Redford 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  only  know  that  he  is  not  himself 
a  man  of  letters,  and  that  he  has  not  given  any  public 
indication  of  an  intelligent  interest  in  literature  as  literature. 
If,  as  a  private  person,  before  his  appointment  to  tlie 
official  post  of  censor  of  the  drama,  he  liad  expressed  in 
print  an  opinion  on  any  literary  or  dramatic  question,  that 
opinion  would  have  been  taken  on  its  own  merits,  and 
would  have  carried  only  the  weight  of  its  own  contents. 
The  official  appointment,  wliich  gives  him  absolute  power 
over  the  public  life  or  death  of  a  play,  gives  to  tlie  public 
no  guarantee  of  liis  fitness  for  the  post.  So  far  as  tlie 
public  can  judge,  he  was  chosen  as  the  typical  "man  in 
tlie  street,"  the  "  plain  man  who  wants  a  plain  answer," 
the  type  of  the  "  golden  mean,"  or  mediocrity.  We  hear 
tliat  he  is  honest  and  diligent,  that  he  reads  every  word 
of  every  play  sent  for  his  inspection.  These  are  the  virtues 
of  the  capable  clerk,  not  of  tlie  penetrating  judge.  Now 
the  position,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  must  require 
delicate  discernment  as  well  as  inflexible  uprightness. 
Is  Mr.  Redford  capable  of  discriminating  between  what 
is  artistically  fine  and  what  is  artistically  ignoble?  If 
not,  he  is  certainly  incapable  of  discriminating  between 
what  is  morally  fine  and  what  is  morally  ignoble.  It  is 
useless  for  him  to  say  that  he  is  not  concerned  with  art, 
but  with  morals.  They  cannot  be  dissevered,  because 
it  is  really  the  art  which  makes  the  m(n-ality.  In 
other  words,  morality  does  not  consist  in  the  facts 
of  a  situation  or  in  the  words  of  a  speech,  but  in 
the  spirit  which  informs  the  whole  work.  Whatever  may 
be  the  facts  of  "Monna  Vanna"  (and  I  contend  that  they 
are  entirely  above  reproach,  even  as  facts),  no  one  capable 
of  discerning  the  spirit  of  a  work  could  possibly  fail  ta 
reahse  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  play  is  noble  and 
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invigorating.  All  this,  all  that  is  essential,  evidently 
escapes  Mr.  Redford.  He  licenses  what  the  Times  rightly 
calls  "  such  a  gross  indecency  as  '  The  Girl  from  Maxinrs.'  " 
But  ho  refuses  to  license  "  Mouua  Vanna,"  and  he  refuses 
to  st;ite  liis  reason  for  withholding  the  license.  The  fact 
is,  that  nioiid  questions  are  discussed  in  it,  not  Uiken  for 
granted,  and  the  plain  man,  the  man  in  the  street,  is 
alarmed  whenever  people  begin  to  discuss  moral  questions. 
"  The  Girl  from  Maxim's '  is  merely  indecent,  it  niises 
no  problems.  "  Monna  Vanna  "  raises  problems.  There- 
fore, says  the  Censor,  it  must  be  suppressed.  By  his 
decision  in  regard  to  this  pliiy  of  Maeterlinck,  Mr.  Redford 
has  of  course  conclusively  proved  his  unfitness  for  his 
post.  But  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  question.  The 
qxiestion  is  :  could  any  one  man  be  foimd  on  whose  opinion 
aU  England  might  safely  rely  for  its  dramatic  instruction 
and  entertainment  ?  I  do  not  think  such  a  man  could 
be  found.  With  Mr.  Redford,  as  the  Timea  puts  its, 
"any  tinge  of  literary  merit  seems  at  once  to  excite  his 
worst  suspicions."  But  with  a  censor  whose  sympathies 
were  too  purely  literary,  literary  in  too  narrow  a  sense, 
woidd  not  sciiiples  of  some  other  kind  begin  to  intrude 
themselves,  scruples  of  the  student  who  cannot  tolerate 
an  innocent  jesting  with  "  serious "  things,  scruples  of 
the  morahst  who  must  choose  between  Maeterlinck  and 
D'Annunzio,  between  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen?  I  cannot  so 
miich  as  think  of  a  man  in  all  England  who  would  be 
capable  of  justifying  the  existence  of  the  censorship.  Is 
it,  then,  merely  Mr.  Redford  wlio  is  made  ridiculous  by 
tiiis  ridiculous  episode,  or  is  it  not,  after  all,  England, 
which  has  given  us  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  witliheld 
from  us  the  hberty  of  the  stage  ? 

Akthde  Symoks. 


Art. 

Good  Painting  and  a  Bronze. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  picture-seeing.  Pastels,  pictures  by 
Colonial  artists,  water-colours,  caricatures,  a  portrait  (by 
command)  of  tlie  Queen  looking  twenty-two,  or  perhaps 
twenty-four,  and  a  large  representation  of  a  "  First  Night 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre."  This  last,  which  is  shown  at 
Messrs.  Graves's  galleries,  was  amusing.  The  brave 
painter  of  these  hundreds  of  notabilties  stood  presumably 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  so  that  in  one  ecstatic  rush  of 
vision  you  see  Mr.  Tree  as  "  Herod,"  and  representatives  of 
the  rank  and  fashion,  bterary  and  theatrical  intelligence  of 
London.  It  will  give  an  idea  how  successful  Mr.  Jamyn 
Brooks  has  been  in  packing  the  stalls  with  the  ornamental 
and  tlie  intellectual,  when  I  say  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  have  had  to  be  content  with 
stimding-room  in  the  corner  of  the  dress  circle. 

This  is  the  business  side  of  painting  which  naturally 
does  not  incite  to  composition  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  late 
in  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  the  Dutch  Gallery  in 
Brook  Street.  In  that  ((uiet  room  are  always  to  be  found  a 
few  pictures  of  the  kind  that  restore  one's  balance,  and 
the  pleasure,  grave  or  gay,  that  art  should  give.  Tliis 
exhibition  is  especially  interesting  throtigh  the  work  of  two 
craftsmen — Mr.  C.  Ricketts  and  Mr.  C.  If.  Shannon.  They 
are  not  jJopuLir  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  they  never 
send  pictures  to  Burlington  House ;  their  recreations  are 
not  printed  in  Who's  Who.  Indeed,  one  of  them  is 
not  mentioned  in  that  handbook  at  all,  and  the  only 
biogniphical  detail  given  about  the  other  is  the  word 
"  artist."  That  is  just  as  it  should  be.  They  are  artists 
working  (luictly,  mfxlestly,  and  with  great  sinceritv,  pro- 
ducing drawings,  decorative  pages,  portraits.  Lithographs, 
wood-engravings.  They  were  also  tlie  originators  and 
editors  of  that  admirable,  but,  alas !  short-lived  publication 
The  Dial.      Incidentally,   too,   they    produce    paintings. 


The  three  pictures  here  shown  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  work  at  the  Wolverhampton  exhibi- 
tion, signalise  his  first  appearance  as  an  oil  painter. 
Mr.  Shannon  also  shows  three  pictures. 

A  Professor  of  Painting  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  "  higher  art  criticism,"  with  a  horror  of  the  literary,  the 
historical,  the  allegorical,  or  the  ordinary  picture  of  com- 
merce, might  conceivably  choose  two  or  three  of  these  six 
pictures  to  exemphfy  his  tlieory  of  what  good  painting  should 
be.  They  are  painters'  pictures.  To  the  passer-by  who  is 
arrested  by  a  taking  subject  in  a  picture  shop  window 
they  woidd.  be  simply  uninteresting.  He  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  try  to  feel  the  artistic  impulse  that  Mr.  Ricketts 
felt  in  painting  "  The.  Samaritan."  It  would  not  be  at  all 
his  idea  of  the  .way  the  Biblical  subject  should  be  treated, 
and  it  would  not  be  a  popular  Royal  Academician's  way. 
This  means  that  the  subject  happened  to  coalesce  with  the 
painter's  vision  of  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  and  the  colour 
scheme  of  the  composition.  It  is  a  self-conscious  picture 
by  a  man  who  is  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips,  worked  out 
logically  and  scientifically,  with  a  rijjc  feeling  for  tone,  and 
hannony  of  colouring.  Notliing  jars  :  it  is  a  picture  of 
repose,  a  picture  that  the  eye  absorbs  without  excitement, 
and  without  fatigue.  The  flesh  of  the  outstretched  nude 
figure  whom  the  Samaritan  is  tending  is  not  white,  but 
iimbery  gold,  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  greenish-blue 
landscape.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  bravura  and 
vitality  of  Gainsborough.  It  is  just  good  painting.  It 
has  style,  slightly  oppressed  by  the  mannerism  that  a 
strong  personality,  working  iinder  self-imposed  academic 
limitations,  cannot  escape.  As  remote  from  the  ordinary 
pictures  of  the  day  are  Mr.  Ricketts's  two  other  contri- 
butions. The  subjects  of  them  are  Centaurs,  but  those 
fabulous  beasts  are  pictorial  aids  to  the  pictures,  not  their 
determining  incidents.  In  one  they  are  seen  hurrying 
down  a  slope  bearing  huge  weights  upon  their  heads. 
The  uncouth  figures,  and  the  wild  imdiscovered  country 
down  whose  hill-sides  they  run,  are  contained  in  a  small 
picture,  but  although  small  it  has  vastness,  and  it  leaves 
on  the  mind  a  curious  impression  of  the  reahty  of  the 
unreal. 

Mr.  Shannon's  "  Woodland  Venus  "  asleep  in  a  glade, 
watched  by  stags  with  mild  curiosity  in  their  eyes,  is  also 
a  painter's  picture,  but  it  has  not  that  air  of  a  purpose, 
focussed  and  finished,  that  makes  "  The  Samaritan  '  so 
attractive.  The  eye  wanders  from  one  episode  to  another, 
and  finally  loses  its  way  in  the  confused  drawing  of  the 
overhanging  foliage.  "  The  Garland,"  by  Mr.  Shannon, 
succeeds  just  where  the  "  Woodland  Venus  "  falls  short. 
The  composition  is  direct  and  simple.  A  child,  balanced 
on  a  woman's  shoulder,  is  hanging  a  garland  above  a 
door,  while  a  second  child,  at  her  feet,  offers  another 
wreath  of  flowers.  It  is  an  upright  picture,  and  the  lines 
of  the  figures  flowing  downwards  liave  the  simj)licity  of 
artifice  that  defies  analysis.  You  can  only  say,  "  DeUght- 
ful!" 

Mr.  Ricketts  and  Mr.  Shannon  both  aim  high.  They 
attack  pictorial  problems  that  might  easily  end  in  disaster 
did  they  not  control  their  imaginations  by  scientific  work- 
ing principles.  M.  Fantin  Liitour  also  works  on  scientific 
princiiDles,  but  judging  by  "  Un  Coin  de  Table  "  he  is  not 
disturbed  by  imaginative  vagaries.  It  is  an  excellent 
picture,  a  simple  theme  made  beautiful  by  delicate  and 
accomplished  treatment.  He  has  painted  just  wliat  he 
saw  before  him,  undisturbed  by  the  vision  of  the  inward 
eye.  On  a  white  tablecloth  are  decanters,  a  glass,  a  cup, 
and  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  against  it,  in  the  foreground, 
stands  a  flowering  plant.  A  Professor  of  Painting  with  a 
strong  bias  towards  the  Newlyn  school  might  conceivably 
choose  "  Un  Coin  de  Table  "  to  exemplify  his  theory  of 
what  good  painting  should  be. 

And  a  Professor  of  Sculpture  might  conceivably  choose 
the  head  of  a  man  that  stands  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  gallery  as  an  exemplification  of  the  triumph  of  truth 
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in  sculpture.  The  nose  of  the  model  happened  to  be 
awry,  and  so  the  sculptor  made  it  awry,  bringing  to  its 
formlessness  the  same  delicacy  of  observation  and  sure 
skill  tliat  he  gave  to  the  modelling  of  tiie  head.  It  is  an 
historic  piece.  It  is  Kodin's  "  Man  with  the  Ikoken 
Nose."  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

Life  and  Death. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  the  Standard  contained  a  long  tele- 
gram from  its  Chicago  correspondent  concerning  certain 
discoveries  hj  Jacques  Loeb,  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
the  University  of  that  city,  wliicli  were  said  "to  go  far 
towards  solving  th6  mystery  of  life  itself."  Unfortuna- 
tely, on  its  way  into  print,  the  message  seems  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  someone  unfamiliar  with  the 
teclmieal  terms  in  which  it  was  couched,  and  phrases  like 
"  Chemicals  jjositively  charged  with  sodium  potassium  " 
were  the  result.  In  consequence,  the  epoch-making  dis- 
coveries which  this  "pi"  was  apparently  intended  to 
herald  were  left  unnoticed,  and  most  people  had  forgotten 
all  about  them  when  an  article  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder, 
entitled  "  Dr.  Loeb's  Researches  and  Discoveries,"  appeared 
in  this  montli's  Fortnightly  lieview.  The  new  information 
as  to  Dr.  Loeb's  discoveries  that  it  conveys  is  contained  in 
some  four  sentences  taken,  apparently,  fromihe  discoverer's 
own  mouth.  But  Dr.  Loeb  has  already  introduced  him- 
self to  the  English  public  in  a  work  on  "  the  Compara- 
tive Physiology  of  the  Brain,"  publislied  a  few  years  ago 
in  Mr.  Murray's  "  Progressive  Science  "  Series.  By  placing 
this  side  by  side  witli  Mr.  Snyder's  article  in  tlie  Fort- 
nightly it  is  jjossible  to  make  out  with,  more  or  less  clear- 
ness what  the  new  discoveries  really  are. 

To  begin  with,  man's  body,  as  has  been  said  more  tlian 
once  in  this  column,  is  a  repul)hc  made  up  of  many 
millions  of  independent  cells.  Each  of  tliese  cells  consists 
of  a  substance  called  protoplasm,  a  nucleus  or  kernel,  and 
an  external  membrane.  But  these  three  are  identical  in 
composition,  for  the  very  lowest  fonn  of  animal  life  called 
Moneron  consists  of  nothing  but  a  lump  of  protoplasm,  and 
it  can  be  proved  otherwise  that  both  the  nucleus  and  the 
membrane  of  the  cell  develop  sjxjntaneously  from  tlie  un- 
differentiated protoplasm.  If  we  analyse  this  protojjlasm, 
which  is  in  appearance  indistinguishable  from  wliite  of 
egg,  we  find  it  consists  principally  of  carbon,  mingled 
with  certain  proportions  of  the  gases  known  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  with  possibly  a  trace  of  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  its  con- 
stitution to  distinguish  living  from  dead,  or,  as  chemists 
8i»y,  organic  from  inorganic  matter ;  and,  indeed,  the 
analogy  which  the  crystal  bears  to  the  cell  is  too  close  to 
l)e  easily  explained.  But  the  great  feature  wliich  distin- 
guishes living  protojalasm  from  inorganic  substances  that  can 
be  comixjunded  or  produced  artificially  is  that,  unlike  them, 
the  j)i()toj)lasm  can  move.  Let  the  Moneron  come  near  the 
infusf^ria  or  other  substances  on  which  it  feeds,  and  it 
thrusts  forth  shapeless  finger-like  processes  which  are 
called  p.seudopodia  or  false  feet.  Let  it  come  into  actual 
contact  with  its  food  and  it  will  throw  forth  strings  of 
mucus  which  gradually  surround  it  until  it  is  digested  and 
its  substance  absorbed  by  diffusion  throughout  tlie  body 
of  its  captfjr.  Not  differently  do  the  free  or  wandering 
cells  witliin  the  bfxly  of  man  behave ;  as,  for  instance, 
■when  the  leucocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  })lood 
seize  upon  and  surround  tlie  haniiful  bacteria. 

Now  this  power  of  movement,  which  seems  to  be  the 
very  touchstone  of  living  as  distinguished  from  dead 
matter.  Dr.  Lfieb  affirms  to  be  not  voluntary,  but  reflex. 
We  must  look,  he  says,  for  the  source  of  these  movements 
of  the  protoplitsm  not  in  some  rudimentary  brain  within 
the  creature  itself,  but  in  the  substances  with  wbicli  it  is 


surrounded.  The  contact  of  the  food  with  the  Moneron 
sets  up  an  irritation  which  the  latter  is  unable  to  resist, 
and  all  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  protoplasm  is  irritability, 
and  all  action  comes  to  it  from  the  outside.  Nor  does  it 
matter  whether  the  protoplasm  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
inde2:)endent  organism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Moneron,  or 
of  a  cell  within  the  body  of  some  liigher  animal.  Hence 
it  is  absurd  to  talk  about  instinctive  actions,  for  reflexes 
and  instincts  are  tlie  same  thing,  and  Dr.  Loeb  can  show 
tliat  all  actions  are  reflex.  But  he  can  also  show  thitt  the 
stinmlus  to  which  jn'otoplasm  responds  is  a  chemical  one. 
Behead  a  jelly-fish  and  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
animal  stop.  Put  it  into  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
they  begin  again.  So,  it  is  said,  the  heart  of  a  frog  or 
even  the  muscles  of  his  leg  may  be  made  to  contract  and 
expand  in  solutions  of  different  chemical  salts.  In  all 
these  cases  chemical  stinmlation  is  sufficient  to  set  working 
those  processes  which  we  have  thought  most  characteristic 
of  life. 

Can  life  itself,  however,  be  started  in  the  same  w^ay  ? 
Dr.  Loeb  tells  us  that  he  has  taken  the  unimpregnatcd 
eggs  of  sea-urcliins  and  has  batliod  them  in  a  solution  of 
cliloride  of  magnesium,  with  the  result  that  they  have 
developed  as  if  they  had  been  deposited  and  hatched  in 
tlie  nomml  way,  and  that  he  has  obtained  the  same  results 
with  "  other  salts  and  the  eggs  of  other  animals."  And 
he  claims  that  he  can  in  like  manner  arrest  death.  Soak 
the  eggs  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  death  which 
otherwise  would  come  upon  unfertilized  eggs  is  arrested 
for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  be  removed,  they  can  be  artificially  fertilized 
and  developed  as  before.  And  if  for  seven  days  then  "  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  experiment,"  he  eaj's  with  robust 
faith,  "  to  produce  a  condition  of  equibbrium  wliich  will 
endure  indefinitely."  It  seems  hardly  a  sequititr,  but  it 
may  be  admitted  that  if  Dr.  Loel)  can  repeat  these  ex- 
periments with  higher  organisms  tlian  sea-urchins,  he  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  establishing  his  theory  of 
life  and  death. 

There  remains  to  be  said  why  the  chemicals  named 
should  operate  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  According 
to  Loeb,  the  phenomena  of  movement  are  not  chemical 
but  electrical  in  their  nature.  I  have  before  said  here 
that  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  a 
saline  solution,  it  splits  the  dissolved  salt  into  a  number 
of  electrically  charged  atoms  called  "  ions,"  and  one  theory 
of  the  process  is  that  tlie  same  tiling  occurs  on  the  mere 
solution  of  the  salt  in  water  without  any  electric  cun'ent 
at  all.  Some  of  these  ions  are  supposed  to  carry  more 
than  one  or  two  charges  of  electricity  and  it  is  this 
varying  degree  of  charge  which,  according  to  Dr.  Loeb, 
leads  to  the  varying  effect  of  different  chemicals.  If  this 
be  so,  and  if,  as  is  said  in  the  Fortnightly  article,  "It  is 
the  ions  which  may  cause  the  heart  and  muscle  to  contract. 
The  negative  charges  set  them  going.  The  positive 
charges  stop  them,"  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Dr.  Loeb 
does  not  use  the  electric  current  from  a  battery  or  other 
direct  source  for  the  working  of  his  wonders  without 
going  through  the  process  of  getting  at  the  same  result 
by  electrically  charged  ions.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  here  some  confusion  of 
language,  and  that  his  commentator  has  imperfectly 
comprehended  his  thought. 

But,  whatever  be  the  explanation,  are  the  facts  really 
as  here  represented  ?  Is  it  the  case  that  Dr.  Loeb  has 
caused  eggs  to  germinate,  the  severed  limbs  of  animals 
to  move,  and  death  to  be  arrested  by  solutions  of 
chemicals  ?  I  do  not  know,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Fortnightly  article  gives  no  details  of  any  experiments, 
nor  even  the  results  of  any  more  than  I  have  mentioned. 
But  there  are  some  facts  sufficiently  well-established 
which  go  some  way  towards  supporting  his  theories. 
The   efficiency  of    the    hypodermic    injection    of    saline 
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solutions  for  the  relief  of  nervous  and,  I  think,  of  muscular 
fatigue  seems  to  have  l)een  estahlished  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Jules  Cheron  at  the  St.  Lazare  Hospital,  and  as 
their  action  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  it 
may  be  that  Uiey  give  new  life  to  the  protoplasm  in  nerve 
and  muscle  as  imagined  by  Dr.  Ijoeh.  So,  too,  the  effect 
of  certain  violent  jxiisons,  such  as  cyanide  of  jxjtassium, 
prepariitions  of  arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  decay — not  death — is  known  to  every 
collector.  But  beyond  tliis,  I  think  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  go,  until  Dr.  Loeb  do&s  what  I  feel  sure  lie  must 
have  wished  to  do  from  the  first,  and  gives  us  in  the  form 
generally  used  by  the  scientific,  the  full  detiiils  of  the 
experiments  on  whicli  lie  relies.  If  they  bear  out  the 
hypotliesis  shadowed  above,  there  will  be  one  more 
featlier  in  the  cap  of  American  science,  and  a  vast  step 
forward  in  tliat  most  interesting  of  studies — Biology. 
But  I  fancy  that  in  any  case,  there  will  remain  certiiin 
mysteries  of  life  and  death  tliat  will  not  receive  immediate 
solution — even  at  Chicago.  F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Allegorical  Pictures. 

Sir, — May  I  beg  a  few  lines  in  wliich  to  record  my 
restrained  but  irrcconcileable  antipathy  to  the  spirit  of 
"  C.  L.  H.'s  "  article  on  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  in  your  last  issue  ? 
As  a  painter  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has  some  technical  skill  and 
an  extraordinary  industrj-.  But  lie  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  deficient  in  imagination,  in  any  sort  of  distinction. 
His  devices  of  colour  attract  attention  in  the  market-place  ; 
so  does  tli0  stentorian  sliouting  of  a  coster.  His  vogue  is 
due  partly  to  tlie  stridency  of  this  chromatic  din,  l)ut  far 
more  to  the  crass  and  facile  sentimentalism  which  underlies 
tlie  htcrary  conceptions  of  liis  work.  Witli  tlie  crowd,  he 
triumphs  as  a  moralist,  not  as  a  painter,  and  as  a  morahst 
lie  is  exactly  on  the  level  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

It  disconcerts  me— and  I  know  that  I  am  not  alone — 
that  a  critic  like  "  C.  L.  H."  sliould  liave  lost  an  opportunity 
to  guide  iin  uninstructed  pubhc  opinion  on  an  artistic 
f|uestion  which  is  as  important  as  it  is  difficult  to  elucidate 
cleariy.--  Yours,  &c.,  E.  A.  ItaNETT. 

Hockliffe,  Beds. 


Sir,— I  have  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  tlie  charming 
article  on  "  Allegorical  Pictures  "  in  tliis  week's  Academy, 
l)ut  tliere  are  two  interpretations  to  which  I  would  fain 
take  excej)tion. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  speaking  of  Mr.  Watts's  "Hope" 
"  C.  L.  H."  remarks :  "  The  tender  melancholy  of  this 
picture  wliich  might  well' be  called  'Despair'  is  typical 
of  most  of  Mr.  Watts's  allegorical  paintings."  Surely  if 
this  picture  teaches  anything,  it  is  tlie  lesson  never  to 
despair.  The  way  is  darkened,  tlie  music  is  well-nigh 
silenced,  but  amidst  the  loss  of  evervthing  tliat  seems  to 
make  life  worth  living,  "Hope,"  vvitli  one  string  only, 
waits  blindfolded  to  sound  the  lyre. 

Then  describing  Mr.  Byam"  Shaw's  exhibition,  your 
critic  remarks:  "Some  of  the  pictures  I  puzzled  over  for 
a^  long  time,  and  quite  failed  to  grasp  their  meaning. 
Ko.  I'J  for  example.  An  eminent  painter  who  stood  by 
me  showed  a  similar  lack  of  penetration.  '  It's  interesting'' 
he  remarked  to  his  companion,  '  but  what  does  it  mean  V ' 
The  text  is  ....  '  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon 
earth,  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few.'  A  man  and  woman 
stand  close  together  in  deshabille.     The  woman  clutches 


her  throat ;  they  are  in  grief.  On  a  table  near  by  is  a 
toy  and  a  bottle  of  medicine.  In  a  rcxnn  behind  a  ser%'ant 
is  drawing  the  blind.  The  explanation  is  that  they  have 
just  lost  a  child."  Now,  sir,  with  all  due  deference  to 
"  C.  L.  H.'s  "  spiritual  insight  which  has  manifested  itself 
so  often  in  his  previous  Art  columns,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  fuller  interpretation  of  the  picture  is  this — "  The 
shadow  of  a  great  affliction  "  has  come  upon  these  two. 
God  is  in  heaven  and  they  upon  earth.  He  has  shown 
Himself  to  them  in  t^iking'from  them  what  they  care  for 
the  most.  In  the  hastiness  of  their  hearts,  with  the 
rashness  of  their  mouths,  they  would  show  forth  their 
rebellion  to  His  will,  but — The  T^ve  of  God  is  to  dawn 
upon  them — First  the  Silence  of  the  Benediction  of  the 
Angel  of  l)eath--tlien  the  few  words  tiught  by  Him. 
I  enclose  my  card  and  am, — Yours,  &c.,      B.  George. 


That  Insect. 

Sir, — Mr.  Muirhead  may  be  an  etymologist,  but  he 
might  have  given  us  some  indication  of  where  to  seek  for 
the  etymological  affinities  of  bug  and  butterfly.  He  can 
hardly  he  an  entomologist,  or  he  would  not  speak  of  a 
"generic"  name  for  a  "class,"  nor  would  he  term  an 
order  a  "  class."  It  may  be  that  Americans  include  in 
their  popular  phraseology  the  Lepidoptera  (butterflies  and 
moths)  with  the  beetles  and  some  of  the  Orthoptera, 
Hemiptera,  and  other  insects,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  in  accordance  witli  the  acuteness  of  the  American 
mind  to  apply  a  term  so  incongruous  to  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  bird-like  of  all  the  insects.  "  Lady-bird  " 
may  be  a  corruption  of  "lady-bug,"  but  neither  the 
"lady-bird"  nor  the  "lady-bug"  is  included  in  the 
order  Lepidojitera. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Jajies  Dallas. 


"  Punctilious." 

Sir, — Mr.   Watson's  second  gloomy  suspicion   may  be 
disjielled  by  a  glance  at  Richard  II.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. : — 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  insulting  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord. 

— Yours,  &c.,  John  B.  Wainewright. 

Common  Room,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  144  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  piize  for  the  best  Nursery  Rhyme  for  the 
Coronation,  not  exceedinf;  ciglit  lines.  We  liave  received  4S  con- 
tributions, and  we  awartl  the  prize  to  the  llcv.  J.  O'Connor,  St. 
Anne's,  KcijflUe.v,  Yorks.  Owinf;  to  tlie  postponement  of  the  Corona- 
tion on  account  of  tlie  King's  illness,  we  do  not  quots  any  of  the 
verses  in  this  competition. 


Competition  No.  145  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  Irest  descnption 
of  a  dream  experienced  by  the  writer.     Not  to  exceeil  200  words. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academt, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C."  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  lirst 
I)0St  of  Wednesday,  2  July,  l'.)02.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  cou^jon  to  ixt  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attemjit  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  seimrate  cou|)on ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


5  July,  1902. 
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V    THE   SEQUEL.       By   WALTER   SICHEL. 

^         With  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  I2s.  6d.  net. 

A  critical  analysis  of  Bolingbroke's  career  from  1715  to  1751,  in  continuation  of 
Mr.  Sichel's  earlier  volume,  which  had  such  a  notable  success  last  year,  including 
Bolingbroke's  letters  to  his  sister  Henrietta  and  to  many  other  friends,  now  published 
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"  Mr.  SIchel  has  protluced  a  work  at  once  erudite  and  brilliant, which  will  take 
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"The  book  has  the  magic  of  the  writer's  personality."— OUTLOOK. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.^ 
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have  the  whole  Bible— over  thirteen  hun(ired;double-columned,pagei,  and  almost 
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DR.  MARCUS  DODS: 

"  Dr.  Parker's  fertilising  brain  finds  suggestion  in  almost  every  clause  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  certain  that  tliousamls  of  sermons  will 
grow  out  of  this  seed,  and  that  many  a  hard-pushed  minister,  who  has  not  sunk 
to  borrowing  or  picking  the  brains  of  other  men,  will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for 
thoughts  that  stir  his  own  mind  and  set  it  in  motion  towards  preaching.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Parker's  latest  gift  to  the  public  is  certainly  not  his  least  valuable,  and 
he  may  reasonably  cherish  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  produced  a 
volume  which  will  not  only  keep  his  memory  green  for  ages  to  come,  but  will 
also  be  of  inestimable  service  to  many.  It  ought  to  be  largely  in  use  aa  a 
gift-book  to  ministers  and  heads  of  families  at  the  coming  Christma3."( 

THE   CHRISTIAN  s^ys : 

"  Will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  means  available  for  the  thorough 
furnishing  of  those  who  teach,  whilu  tliey  will  do  all  the  better  for  having  come 
under  the  personal  spell  of  this  bom  leader  of  men,  and  '  The  Pulpit  Bible  '  will 
grow  in  the  appreciation  of  the  regular  user.' ' 
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RKADY  SHORTLY. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE :  Its  Construction 
and  Manag-ement. 

Prom  the  French  of  Gerahu  Laveboke.  With 
Additions  and  a  number  ot  New  Illiutrations.  Revlicd 
«jd  KJiled  bj-  Paul  N.  Hasluck.    10<.  M.  net. 


NOW  READY. 
NBW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ARCHITECTURAL   DRAWING. 

By  R.  PHft.SB  Spikr-s.  F.S.A,  Fellow  ol  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Architects ;  Master  of  the  Architectural 
Sohool  of  the  Boyal  Academy.    With  26  Plates,  7».  (W.  net. 


NOW  IlEADr. 
IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON. 
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12>.  net.) 

*'  Than  this  work  there  is  no  finer,  more  comprehen- 
sItc  record  extant  of  the  progress  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  l"he  paper  and  binding  are  admirable,  the 
illustrations  are  splendid,  and  the  whole  work  is  a 
complete  triumph."-  Muck  ami  While. 
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pleaaantness  uf  the  \o\\xmc.**~ Morning  Fott. 
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gilt  e<lges,  price  Is,  6(f. 

BOYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES,  1902. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  Coronation  list  of  honours  as  regards  literature  had 
its  surprises,  not  the  least  being  the  absence  of  the  names 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Hardy. 
But  in  default  of  any  official  statement  that  the  list 
issued  last  week  is  complete,  or  that  certain  writers  who 
do  not  appear  in  it  have  dechned  preferment,  it  is 
premature  to  complain  of  exclusions.  It  is  reported,  by 
the  way,  that  Mr.  Lecky  refused  a  Barony  and  Mr.  Kipling 
a  knighthood.  There  are  other  considerations  than  eminence 
in  hterature  that  dictate  the  conferring  of  an  honour,  and 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle's  pamphlet  on  the  Boer  War,  together 
wilh  his  ambulance  work  in  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker's  services  to  his  party,  have  no  doubt  weighed  in  the 
scale.     The  hst  of  honours  to  literary  men  is  as  follows  :— 

Okder  of  Mf,rit. 

Mr.  John  Morley. 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

New  K.C.B. 
Sir  LesUe  Stephen. 

New  Knights. 

Sir  F.  C.  Burnand. 
Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 


names  of  their  authors.  Many  of  the  names  are  quite 
unknown;  for  example,  Mr.  Witt,  who  contributed  "The 
Rose  and  the  Berry,"  and  Mr.  Jolly,  who  wrote  "Drama 
a  la  Maeterhnck."  Thirty-two  "articles,"  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  index,  were  contributed  by  the  Editor ; 
twenty-three  by  Mr.  Owen  Seaman ;  twenty-four  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lehmann,  and  seven  by  Mr.  Arthur  a  Beckett,  who 
is  now  editor  of  John  Bull.  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  we  observe, 
was  the  author  of  "Mr.  Punch's  Literary  Limericks,"  and 
Mr.  C.  Tennyson  of  "  Talks  with  my  Bedmaker." 


For  the  sum  of  £2,500  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Cliatto 
are  offering  four  volumes  which  every  book-lover  would 
gladly  buy  if  he  could.  And  as  thes3  volumes  are  tlie 
four  Shakespearean  folios  the  price  demanded  is  not 
excessive,  seeing  that  the  first  folio  has  been  sold ''at 
auction  for  £1,750  and  the  second  for  over  £600.  The 
copy  of  the  third  folio  is  perfect,  and  this  is  the  one  of 
the  four  most  rarely  found  in  such  condition.  TJie  lunding 
of  all  volumes  is  crimson  morocco,  copied  from  a  seven- 
teenth century  binding  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition. 


The  half-yearly  index  that  is  included  in  the  current 
issue  of  Punch  has  a  special  interest.  For  the  first  time 
the  various  contributions  have  been  collected  under  the 


We  have  received  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
full  particulars  of  the  great  Cambridge  Modern  History 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Acton  was  the  projector  and  editor. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Lord  Acton's  general  sclieme 
had  been  completed  by  him,  and  that  the  work  will  go 
forward  on  the  lines  he  laid  down.  On  his  retiring  from 
the  editorship  when  no  longer  able  to  contend  against 
illness,  the  task  of  giving  effect  to  the  sclieme  was  under- 
taken by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and 
formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens  College, 
Victoria  University,  Manchester,  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero, 
formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Ijeathes,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  History  in  Trinity  College.  In  the  Preface 
to  vol.  i.,  the  Editors  state  briefly  the  principles  whicli 
they  beheve  Lord  Acton  to  have  followed,  and  to  which  it 
is  their  intention  to  adliere. 


Tl'RN'ixg  to  an  advance  copy  of  this  preface  we  find  an 
interesting  statement  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  great 
work  of  scholarsliip.  Its  aim,  we  are  told,  is  to  record, 
in  the  way  most  useful  t(5  the  greatest  numbers  of  readers, 
the  fuhiess  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  modem  history 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  bequeathed  to  its  suc- 
cessor. Tlie  idea  of  a  universal  modern  history  is  not  in 
itself  new  ;  it  has  alreatly  been  successfully  carried  into 
execution  botli  in  France  and  Germany.  But  it  is  bolic\eJ 
that  the  present  work  may,  without  presvmiption,  aim 
higher  than  its  predecessors,  and  may  seek  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  useful  compilation  or  than  a  standard 
work  of  reference.  This  universal  modern  liistory  pro- 
poses something  distinct  from  the  combined  history  of  all 
coimtries — in  other  words,  a  narrative  which  is  not  a 
mere  string  of  episodes,  but  displays  a  continuous  develop- 
ment.    It  moves  in  a  succession  to  which  the  nations  are 
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subsidiary.     The  following  list   indicates  the  topics  of  the 
twelve  volumes : — 

Volume        I.  The  Renaissaace. 
„  II.  The  Reformation. 

„  III.  Wars  of  HeligioD. 

IV.  The  Thirty  Years'  War. 
„  V.  Bourbons  and  Stuarts. 

„  VI.  The  Kighteenth  Century. 

.,  VII.  The  United  States. 

„        VIII.  The  French  Revolution. 
„  IX.  Napoleon. 

„  X.  Restoration  and  Reaction. 

„  XI.  The  Growth  of  Nationalities. 

„         XII.  The  Latest  Age. 


"  C.  K.  S."  is  ■■  privileged  "'  to  print  in  the  Sphere  the 
following  interes'fing  letter,  sent  by  Lord  Acton  to  one 
of  the  hundred  scliolar.s  who  wore  requested  to  contribute 
to  the  Oamhi-idge  Modnti  Hixtonj  : — 

To  George  Sigerson,  Es(i.,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  December  2,  1896. 

Dear  Dk.  Sigerson. — It  is  always  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  come  back  to  you,  the  best  Irishman  I  have  known. 
Here  is  my  excuse  this  time.  The  University  Press 
wishes  to  bring  out  a  Universal  History  of  Modem  Times, 
and  to  get  it  written  by  the  best  scholars  who  use  our 
language.  Therefore  the  subject  is  divided  into  chapters 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  pages,  and  in  many  cases  one 
chapter  is  offered  to  one  man.  There  will  be  twelve 
volumes  of  700  pages,  beginning  in  1899  and  ending  in 
1904.  They  have  made  me  editor,  and  want  me  to  dis- 
cover and  to  secure  the  desired  experts.  I  am  succeeding 
well.  Lecky  will  do  Canning  down  to  1827,  and  Walpole 
Trill  go  on  with  Grey. 

I  have  retained  the  three  intervening  years  for  you, 
denominating  them  by  the  salient  point,  Catholic  relief, 
and  hoping  very  fervently  indeed  that  you  will  occupy 
them  with  Irish  history  from  Sarsfield  to  O'Connell.  My 
plan  is  to  group  things  in  that  way  and  tell  all  Russian 
history  when  with  Peter  the  Great  Russia  becomes 
important.  South  American  at  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
and  so  on.  So  I  would  tell  the  English  and  Imperial 
history  of  those  three  years,  and  couple  with  them  by  an 
obvious  transition  the  former  history  of  Ireland  from  the 
broken  treaty.  The  fragment  I  offer  you  will  be  in  the 
tenth  volume  and  will  appear  in  1902. 

I  want  you  by  all  means  to  help  and  sustain  and 
encourage  me  by  accepting  this  moderate  burden. 

It  will  be  a  joy  to  hear  from  you,  but  a  real  joy  only  if 
you  accede. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  moat  sincerely,  Acton. 


The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dumas  ixre  occurs  during 
the  present  month,  Ijut  we  have  not  observed  that  Paris 
is  preparing  to  celebrate  it  as  she  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  Victor  Hugo  in  the  early  part  of  the  year — or  indeed 
that  Paris  is  preparing  to  celebrate  it  at  all.  Yet  Paris 
is  indebted  to  iMmas  for  much  of  her  characteristic  gaiety  ; 
he  amused  and  diverted  her  for  fifty  years.  More  than 
tliree  decades  have  elapsed  since  liis  unhonoured  demise. 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  lays,  we 
think,  an  undue  stress  on  the  sinister  and  the  mock-heroic 
sides  of  Dmnas'  character.  And  he.fails  to  point  out  his 
importance  in  the  historj'  of  moafem  drama.  Duinas* 
Antony  was  the  foundation  of  tlie  modem  school.  Mr. 
Gribble  says  that  l)umas  wrote  forty-five  plays.  He  wrote 
sixtj'-four  plaj's,  which  may  be  penised  with  advantage 
by  the  budding  dramatist  in  the  twenty-five  volmnes  of 
!u8  TTiedtrc  Complet,  price  a  franc  apiece.  The  prefatory 
essay,  Row  I  Became  a  Dramatic  Author,  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  witty  autobiograijh}'  that  even  Dumas  ever 
accomplished.  The  young  Scotsmen  who  arrive  daily  at 
King's  Cross  with  half-a-crown  and  the  intention  of  con- 
quering London  will  find  many  hints  in  it  useful  for  the 
execution  of  their  nefarious  purpose. 


Casada  has  done  more  than  erect  an  arch  in  Whitehall 
in  honour  of  the  King.  It  has  produoed  an  Ode  of  con- 
siderable merit  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bhss  Carman,  who  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  Canadian  poets  of 
to-day.  Mr.  Carman  has  produced  twenty-eight  stanzas 
which  are  published  as  a  one-page-one-stanza  book  by 
the  Page  Company  of  Boston.  Why  at  Boston?  Mr. 
Carman's  verses  have  all  the  keen  open-air  ring  of  much 
of  his  best  work : — 

By  prairie,  swale,  and  barren,  by  jungle  and  lagoon, 
Where  endless  palm-trees  rustle  and  the  creamy 
breakers  croon. 

By  canyon,  ford,  and  pass, 
By  desert  and  morass, 
In  snows  like  stuiging  lashes,  on  seas  Uke  burding 

glass, 
By  every  land  and  water  beneath  the  great  lone  moon  ■ 

Our  fathers  died  for  England  at  the  outposts  of  the 

world  ; 
Our  mothers  toiled  for  England  where  the  settler's 

smoke  upcurled  ; 

By  packet,  steam,  and  rail, 
By  portage,  trek,  and  trail. 
They  bore  a  thing  called  honour  in  hearts  that  did 

not  quail. 
Till   the   twelve  'great   winds   of   heaven   saw  their 

scarlet  sign  unfurled. 

And  here  is  the  penultimate  verse  : — 

O  Sir,  no  empty  rumour  comes  up  the  earth  to-day 
From  the  kindred  and  the  peoples  and  the  tribes  a 
world  away  ; 

For  they  know  the  Law  will  hold 

And  be  equal  as  of  old, 
With  conscience  never  questioned  and  justice  never  sold. 
And  beneath  the  form  and  letter  the  spirit  will  have  play. 

We  find  no  evidence  thatthis  Ode  has  found  an  English 
pubhsher.     If  not,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret. 


The  firm  which  has  revived  and  supplemented  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  a  genius  for  advertisement, 
and  has  rarely  failed  to  utilise  any  references  to  their 
great  enterprise  by  public  men.  We  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, what  they  will  make  of  the  unexpected  testimonial 
which  they  have  received  from  a  Parisian  subscriber, 
whose  case  is  described  by  M.  de  Blowitz  in  the  Matin. 
This  subscriber,  who  disajjpeared  after  paying  his  first 
instalment  and  ^ecei^^ng  his  complete  edition,  and  was 
eventually  found  in  prison,  begged  the  Times  people  not 
to  take  his  encyclopaedia  awaj' from  him.  "I  am,"  he 
said,  "  a  begging  letter  writer  by  profession,  and  at  present, 
though  I  owe  you  ,£12,  I  only  liave  £7  in  the  world.  I'U 
give  you  six  of  them,  and  pay  up  the  rest  of  the  amount 
as  quickly  as  I  can.  But  I  must  keej)  the  volumes,  which 
are  invaluable  to  me."  He  then  went  on  to  explain  that, 
having  written  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  a 
potter  who  had  been  chemically  poisoned,'  and  unfit  to 
work,  he  used  the  encyclopaedia  for  details  of  the  pottery 
trade,  of  which  he  himself  was  entirely  ignorant.  The 
one  word  kaohn,  which  he  used  in  his  letter,  and  his 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  material,  made  everyone 
believe  in  the  genuineness  of  his  appeal  (he  said),  and 
brought  him  in  a  j^erfect  harvest  of  bank  notes  and  jjostal 
orders.  This  ingenious  gentleman  (M.  de  Blowitz  adds) 
has  since  paid  up  his  full  subscription,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  supplement. 


M.  DE  Bi/jwiTZ  also  describes  for  liis  French  readers  the 
system  by  which  tlie  publishers  of  the  E.  B.  guarded  them- 
selves against  undue  loss,  caused  by  the  non-payment  of 
subscribers  who  had  already  received  their  thirty  volumes. 
It  seems  that  tliey  took  their  chance  of  dishonesty  in  the 
cheaper  bound  volumes,  but,  when  a  subscriber  asked  for 
a  thirty  moatlis'  credit  for  the  full  morocco  binding,  they 
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made  inquiries,  and  if  these  were  not  satisfactory,  returned 
the  first  guinea  with  regrets.  Their  temerity  was  justified, 
says  M.  de  Blowitz,  for  on  the  44,000  subscriptions  they 
have  lost  only  one  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  of  about 
£11,000  on  sales  to  the  value  of  £1,100,000. 


Mr.  Stephen  Pinixirs  still  pays  toll  on  the  turnpike  of 
success.  In  his  July  Cornhill  .someone  regales  us  with  a 
witty  and  pregnant  "New  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  "  from 
which  we  give  an  extract.  Aristotle  has  brought  a  copy 
of  "  Ulysses"  to  the  notice  of  Odysseus  who  on  seeing  it 
exclaims  : — • 

"  TJi-YSSES  " — why  Ulysses  ? 
'Twas  by  that  name  that  Cicero  used  to  call  me, 
Until  I  asked  him  how  he'd  like  it  if 
J  were  to  call  him  Markos  Toullios. 
Well,  let  that  pass    .     .     . 

After  a  hasty  examination  he  begins  railing  against 
Mr.  Phillips  for  outdoing  Homer  and  Lucian  in  their 
habit  of  attributing  his  (Odysseus')  gloiious  deeds,  his 
finest  achievements,  to  heavenly  intervention,  so  that  he 
feels  he  is  not  properly  appreciated.  From  this  the  hero 
goes  on  to  pick  faults  with  the  jjoem  in  detail,  and  the 
conversation  is  pursued  in  this  vein  ; — 

Aristoth     .    .    .    Poetic  Licence,  as  you'll  soon  remark, 

Shows  how  you  shot  the  Suitors — in  the  dark  ; 

Or  how,  for  instance 

Odysseus.     Does  your  rule  apply 

To  the  exalted  phraseology 

Which  Mr.  Phillips  suffers  me  to  use  ? 

As  when  I  talk  of  perils  by  the  sea 

(An  element  I  never  really  liked) 

As  of  "  The  white  leap  and  the  dance  of  doom," 

Or  call  the  beach  "The  glorying  shingle'' — eh? 

This  may  be  beautiful,  I  don't  deny 

Aristotle.  But,  you  would  add,  'tis  pitched  a  trifle  high. 

As  M.  Zola  isn't  here  as  yet 

I  may  presume  the  maxim  to  recall 

That  Truth  and  Beauty  are  identical. 

What !  aren't  you  pleased  with  this — "  Upon  this  isle 

Set  in  the  glassy  ocean's  azure  swoon "  V 

Odysseus.  Great  Aristarchus !   what's  an  azure  swoon  ? 

Can  swoons  be  azure  ? 

Aristotle.  Ay — as  moons  are  blue. 

Be  sure  the  Beautiful  is  still  the  True. 

Take  then  Penelope's  appeal  to  you  : 

"  Come,  come,  Ulysses  !     Burn  back  through  the  world  ! 

Come,  take  the  broad  seas  in  one  mighty  leap  1 " 
Odysseus.  Moving,  no  doubt ;   but  most  improbable. 

No  ;   I  can  answer,  positive  and  flat, 

Penelope  would  never  have  said  that ; 

Penelope,  whate'er  her  faults  might  be, 

Was  always  eminently  sensible. 

This  high-toned  style,  these  phrases  picturesque, 

They  savour  something  of  the  writing-desk. 

Now,  e'en  in  Homer  (and  you've  heard  me  state 

That  Homer  sometimes  was  inaccurate), 

When  we'd  a  plain  unvarnished  thing  to  say 

We  said  it  in  a  plain  unvarnished  way. 
Aristotle.  That  was  in  Epic  ;  this  is  in  a  play. 

I've  said,  when  making  in  a  bygone  age 

Critiques  (since  published)  of  th'  Athenian  stage, 

That  when  a  man  a  tragedy  would  write 

Pity  and  Terror  he  must  still  excite  ; 

Some  do  this  by  the  plot,  and  some  prefer 

To  do  it  by  the  play  of  character ; 

While  others  entertain  the  firm  conviction 

Terror  and  Pity  should  be  roused  by  diction. 

This  latter,  I'm  informed,  is  now  the  fashion — 

And,  on  the  whole,  it  does  arouse  compassion. 


I 


Readers  of  M.A.F.  have  been  enthralled  by  the  full  and 
vivid  story  of  the  Humbert  frauds  which  have  appeared  in 
that  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  These 
articles  tire  now  to  be  collected  in  a  volume  which  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days. 


Fdii  a  hundred  of  our  readers  who  know  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  Guilford  Street,  it  may  be  that  not  teii 
have  heard  of  its  early  offshoot  and  architectural  replica 
(replica  is  rather  too  strong  a  word)  at  Ackworth,  in 
Yorksliire.  In  1779  this  unsuccessful  branch  of  Captain 
Coram's  charity  became  a  great  Quaker  seminary,  and 
such  it  has  remained  for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Its 
scholars  have  not  swelled  the  ranks  of  literature  to  an 
extent  that  would  appear  very  striking  if  set  down  on 
paper,  but  among  them  was  Jeremiah  Holme  Wiffen,  the 
translator  of  Tasso,  William  Howitt,  and  others,  .lohn 
Bright  was  also  a  scholar.  In  the  first  hundred  years  of 
its  existence  the  stern  Quaker  rule,  "which  doth  tlie 
human  cool,"  could  not  have  been  specially  favouralile  to 
the  development  of  literary  talent,  answering  as  it  did 
to  a  similar  greyness  in  the  homes  and  entire  environment 
of  its  scholars.  But  to-day,  Ackworth  School  is  a  very 
enlightened  spot,  where  fine  libraries,  music,  and  tolerance 
favour  the  seeds  of  active  culture.  Its  headmaster,  Mr. 
Frederick  Andrews,  has  just  completed  twenty-five  years 
of  ofiice,  and  he  received  the  other  day  a  warm-hearted 
recognition  from  a  thousand  old  pupils  of  his  success  as 
an  educator  and  his  worth  as  a  guide  and  friend.  It 
has  been  under  his  rule  that  Ackworth  has  emerged  from 
the  old  order,  under  which  it  produced  character  and 
efliciency,  into  tlie  new  order  under  which  it  adds  to 
these  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Poe  is  soon  to  apjjear  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Richardson.  The  edition  will  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  original 
publishers  of  Poe's  "The  Raven,  and  other  Poems  "  in 
1845,  "  Tales  "  in  the  same  year,  and  "  Eureka  "  in  1848. 
Poe's  writings  will  for  the  first  time  be  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  under  the  heads  of  Poems,  Tales, 
Criticisms,  and  Miscellany.  Although  Poe  has  undoubtedly 
suffered  by  the  unwise  perpetuation  of  merely  perfunctory 
and  ephemeral  writing,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  exclude 
from  his  collected  works,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  give  in 
this  edition  aU  the  poems  of  the  1^'1'i  volume;  "The 
Journal  of  Julius  Rodman,"  and  some  hitherto  uncollected 
passages  from  the  article  on  "  The  Rationale  of  Verse  "  as 
it  originally  appeared. 


Under  the  title  of  The  Service,  Mr.  Godspeed,  the  Boston 
publisher,  has  issued  a  hitherto  unpublished  essa}'  by 
Thoreau.  This  essay,  we  are  infonned  by  the  New  York 
Journal,  was  written  about  1846  and  sent  to  JIargaret 
Fuller,  then  editor  of  The  Dial,  who  after  a  secoml  reading 
rejected  it.  In  refusing  this  essay.  Miss  Fuller  wrote 
Thoreau  that  the  paper  was  rich  in  thought,  but  "  The 
thoughts  seem  to  me  so  out  of  their  natural  order  that  I 
cannot  read  it  through  without  pain.  I  never  (jiice  feel 
myself  in  a  stream  of  thought,  but  seem  to  hear  the  grating 
of  tools  on  the  mosaic."  The  subject  of  The  Serrice  is 
liuman  life.  In  it  Thoreau  dwells  upon  the  (jualifications 
of  the  good  recruit,  describing  the  brave  man,  the  elder  son 
of  creation  ;  and  contrasting  his  qualifications  and  abilities 
with  those  of  the  cowardly  man.  He  thinks  there  is  no  iU 
which  may  not  be.  swept  away  like  darkness  by  letting  in 
a  stronger  light.  Nature  does  not  sympathise  with  our 
sorrows.  The  following  extracts  from  the  essay  will 
interest : — 

The  brave  man  is  the  elder  son  of  creation,  who  has 
stept  buoyantly  into  liis  inheritsmce,  while  the  coward, 
who  is  the  younger,  waiteth  patiently  till  he  decease. 
He  rides  as  wide  of  this  earth's  gravity  as  a  star,  and  by 
yielding  incessantly  to  all  the  impul.ses  of  the  soul  is  con- 
stantly drawn  upward  and  becomes  a  fixed  star.  His 
bravery  deals  not  so  mucli  in  resolute  action  as  healthy 
and  assured  rest ;  its  i)almy  state  is  a  staying  at  home  and 
compelling  alliance  in  all  directions.  So  stands  his  life  to 
heaven,    as   some   fair   sunlit    tree  against  the   w.-^stcin 
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horizon,  and  by  sunriso  is  planted  on  some  eastern  hill,  to 
glisten  in  the  first  rays  of  the  dawn. 

9  o  o  c  o 

The  coward  wants  resolution,  which  the  brave  man  can 
do  without.  He  recognizes  no  faith  but  a  creed,  thinicing 
this  straw,  by  which  he  is  moored,  does  him  good  service 
because  his  sheet-anchor  does  not  drag.  "  The  house-roof 
fights  with  the  rain  ;  he  who  is  under  shelter  does  not 
know  it."  In  his  religion  the  ligature,  which  should  be 
muscle  and  sinew,  is  rather  like  that  thread  which  the 
accomplices  of  Cylon  held  in  their  hands  when  they  went 
abroad  from  the  temple  of  Jlinerva— the  other  end  being 
attached  to  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  But  frequently, 
ai  in  their  case,  the  thread  breaks,  being  stretched  ;  and 
he  is  left  without  an  asylum. 

iS  &  •»  S  «i 

Nature  refuses  to  sympathise  with  our  sorrow  ;  she  has 
not  provided  for,  but  by  a  thousand  contrivances  against, 
it ;  she  has  bevelled  the  margin  of  the  eyelids  that  the 
tears  may  not  overflow  on  the  cheeks.  It  was  a  conceit  of 
Plutarch,  accounting  for  the  preference  given  to  signs 
observed  on  the  left  hand,  that  men  may  have  thought 
■'thing.s  terrestrial  and  mortal  directly  over  against 
heavenly  and  divine  things,  and  do  conjecture  that  the 
things  which  to  us  are  on  the  left  hand,  the  gods  send 
down  from  their  right  hand."  If  we  are  not  blind,  we 
shall  sea  how  a  right  hand  is  stretched  over  all — as  well 
the  unlucky  as  the  lucky — and  that  the  ordering  Soul  is 
only  right-handed,  distributing  with  one  palm  all  our 
fates. 

o  o  c  o  « 

There  is  no  ill  which  may  not  be  dissipated  like  the 
dark,  if  you  let  in  a  stronger  light  upon  it.  Overcome 
evil  with  good.  Practice  no  such  narrow  economy  as  they 
whose  bravery  amounts  to  no  more  light  than  a  farthing 
candle,  before  which  most  objects  cast  a  shadow  wider 
than  themselves. 


Bibliographical. 

The  news  that  the  Quaiicrhj  Kevlew,  hitherto  the  most 
conservative  of  pubUcations,  will  have,  in  its  immediately 
forthcoming  number,  a  signed  article,  has  naturally  spread 
like  wildfire  in  literary  circles.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  for  a  long  time  past  there  has  been  no  secrecy  about 
the  authorship  of  notable  articles  either  in  the  Quarterly 
or  in  the  Edinburgh.  The  facts  got  about  in  private  con- 
versation, or  were  boldly  set  forth  in  the  newspapers. 
Secrecy  in  these  matters  is  practically  impossible  nowa- 
days, and  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  have 
done  wisely  in  accepting  the  inevitable.  They  have  made 
a  good  beginning.  Their  first  signed  article  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  Tory  periodical.  But  then,  he 
writes  on  a  literary  subject — the  subject  of  Charles 
Dickens.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  is  never- 
theless true,  that  on  this  topic  Mr.  Swinburne  is  an  exi:)ert, 
his  knowledge  of  Dickens's  writings  being  comprehensive 
and  minute.  There  is  no  point,  however  small,  in  the 
plots  and  characterization  of  Dickens  on  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne could  not  i^ronounce  at  once  and  with  accuracy. 
He  has  lately  been  writing  an  "appreciation"  ol  Oliver 
Twist  for  the  elaborate  American  edition  of  Dickens  lately 
announced,  and  that,  no  doubt,  is^-what  has  led  to  his 
choice  of  subject  for  the  Qitaiierly  article.  That  essay 
should  have  special  interest  for  one  of  Dickens's 
rettent  editors  and  critics.  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  all  know, 
can  be  very  incisive  wlien  giving  expression  to  strong 
feeling,  and  I  understand  that  in  this  instance  he  indulges 
in  some  plain  speaking. 

We  are  promised  a  complete  and  final  edition  of  the 
"  poems  "  of  Walt  Whitnan  —an  edition  which  will  contain, 
hitherto  impublished  matter.  There  was  a  reprint  of 
Leaves  of  Grass  so  recently  as  1900.  This  had  been 
preceded  by  reprints  in  1898,  1892,  and  1881  (a  copyright 


edition).  A  selection  from  Leaves  of  Grass  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  in  1880,  to  which  year  belongs  a 
selection  from  Whitman's  "  poems"  made  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti.  Another  selection,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stedman, 
came  out  in  1892.  Then  we  had  Specimen  Days  in  1883 
and  1887,  Noveinher  Boughs  in  1888,  and  Goodbye  My 
Fancy  in  1891.  Gems  from  Whitman  came  to  us  from 
America  in  1889.  Perhaps  the  volumes  most  representative 
of  Whitman's  "  verse  "  were  those  published  by  Putnam 
in  1896  (at  28.)  and  in  1899  (at  3a.  6d.).  The  former  of 
these  editions  was,  I  think,  in  a  paper  cover  "  for  the 
people."  Last  year  we  had  the  essay  and  selection  by 
Mr.  Edmond  Holmes.  Perliaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
for  myself,  that  I  think  we  have  liad,  on  the  whole,  more 
than  enough  of  Walt  Whitman. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  has  some  fresh 
matter  in  the  way  of  correspondence  to  introduce  into  his 
j)romised  volume  on  Longfellow.  Were  this  not  so,  there 
would  be  little  excuse  for  the  production  of  the  book, 
for  in  the  matter  of  memoirs  of  Longfellow  we  are  already 
very  well  off.  To  begin  with,  there  are  the  two  volumes 
of  Life  and  Jaumals  published  in  1886,  and  the  supple- 
mentary one  published  in  1887.  This  is  the  authoritative 
and  standard  work.  Mr.  Eric  Robertson  Avrote  a  mono- 
graph for  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series,  the  best  feature 
of  the  book  being  the  bibhography  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson. 
Then  there  was  the  tribute  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  1882, 
and  A  Booh  about  Longfellow,  by  J.  N.  Mcllwraith,  came 
out  two  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  poet,  who  had  a 
very  uneventful  life,  may  be  said  to  have  been  sufficiently 
"  biographed." 

To  my  list  of  rejOTnts,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  of 
Douglas  Jerrold's  writings,  his  grandson,  Mr.  Walter 
Jerrold,  adds:  Tales  ("now  first  collected"  in  the 
"  Treasure-House  of  Tales"  series),  The  Handbook  of 
Suiiidling  and  Other  Papers  (1891),  The  Man  Made  of 
Money  (1892),  and  Popular  Tales  (including  Men  of 
Character)  (about  the  same  date).  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold 
goes  on  to  say: — "  While  I  cordially  agree  with  you  in 
what  you  say  as  to  much  of  my  grandfather's  dramatic 
writing,  I  may  perhaps  say  that  I  have  so  far  found  no 
publisher  sufficiently  temerarious  to  put  the  matter  to  the 
proof.  I  should  add,  though,  that  nearly  thirty  of 
Douglas  Jerrold's  plays — or  close  upon  half  of  those  which 
he' wrote — are  obtainable  in  Dicks'  Penny  Series." 

Mr.  Walter  Jerrold,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  writing, 
or  to  have  written,  a  monograph  on  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
for  Messrs.  Greening's  series  on  contemporary  writers.  I 
suppose  the  book  wiU  be  biographical  in  the  main.  There 
is  already  in  existence  a  volume  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  useful  collection  of  Meredithiana — George  Meredith: 
Some  Characteristics,  by  Mr.  Le  GaUienne  (1890,  fifth  and 
revised  edition  in  1900),  which  is  made  valuable  by  the 
bibhography  compiled  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  the  note  by 
Mr.  F\illerton  on  Mr.  Meredith's  vogue  in  America. 
On  the  whole,  there  should  be  room  for  a  "  popular " 
account  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  his  works. 

With  reference  to  what  I  said  the  other  day  about 
Charles  Cotton  and  the  anthologies,  a  courteous  correspon- 
dent reminds  me  that  that  worthy  was  represented  in  the 
original  edition  (1843)  of  CZiombers's  Cyclopoedia  of  English 
Literature,  and  has  been  represented  in  all  subsequent 
editions  and  reprints  of  that  work.  That  is  so ;  but  a 
cyclopEedia  is  not  an  anthology.  Writere  may  very  well 
figure  in  books  of  reference,  and  yet  not  be  worthy  to 
figure  in  careful  selections  of  verse.  My  correspondent 
adds  that  one  of  Cotton's  songs  is  in  Mr.  QuiUer-Couch's 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse.  I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  that  volume  contains  a  good  deal  that  might 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage. 

The  Bookworm. 


5  July,  1902. 
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A   Writers'   Writer. 

William.  Hazlitt.     By  Augustine  Birrell.     ("  English  Men 
of  Letters  "  :  MacmiUan.     2s.  net.) 

NoNOONFon.MiTY,  liberalism,  a  burly  charity,  a  practical  wit, 
and  a  real  gusto  of  sympathy  qualified  Mr.  Birreil  to  deal 
with  HazUtt's  hfe  of  brilliant  but  errant  accomjilishment. 
And  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  We  have  read  this 
book  through  in  a  single  sitting,  delighted  by  its  easy  yet 
careful  narrative,  its  sane  and  kindly  comment,  and  last, 
not  least,  by  its  weidth  of  quotation. 

In  this  last  particular  Mr.  Birrell  has  shown  a  sound 
sense.  He  knew  that  to  write  about  HazUtt  properly  one 
must  freely  quote  him,  and  he  has  made  no  i)ones 
about  breaking  the  tradition  of  a  series  of  monographs  in 
which  quotations  have  been  far  too  consistently  tabooed. 
That  Mr.  Birrell  felt  the  departvire  is  amusingly  indicated 
by  his  prefatory  ajjology  on  page  21  for  a  quotation  that 
fills  nearly  two  pages.  But,  hardened  in  acceptable  sin, 
he  presently  introduces  sixteen  solid  pages  of  Hazlitt  with 
no  more  fuss  than  is  contained  in  the  sentence:  "The 
rest  must  follow  in  Hazlitt's  own  words."  It  is  Hazlitt's 
account  of  Coleridge,  first  ppinted  in  the  Examiner  in 
1817,  that  Mr.  Birrell  thus  empties  into  his  pages,  and 
when  the  .reader  emerges  drenched  and  braced  and  bright 
of  eye  from  the  superb  and  rushing  stream  he  is  baptised 
anew  into  all  Hazlittry.  Like  the  scholar  in  Chaucer, 
whom  Hazlitt  mentions,  he  goes — 

Sounding  on  his  way. 

That  way  is  made  pungently  pleasant,  and  as  we  have 
Uttle  sympathy  with  the  reader  who  does  not  hasten  to 
possess  himself  of  this  book  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
follow  Mr.  BirreU's  story  of  Hazlitt  tlirough  a  life  of 
glorious  fret.  For  there  was  something  glorious  about 
this  man  of  letters,  not  always  as  he  can  be  seen  from 
without,  but  as  seen  by  sympathy  through  his  own  glowing 
eyes.  Lover  of  man  and  fighter  of  men,  his  last  words 
were  "Well,  I've  had  a  happy  life."  One  likes  to  think 
how  Charles  Lamb,  who  heard  them  in  that  sick  room  at 
Number  6,  Frith  Street,  must  have  found  them  answering  to 
a  hundred  memories  as  he  returned  in  utter  sadness  to 
Enfield.  And  we,  who  have  HazUtt's  writings  before  us 
(Tiis  autobiography  in  sf)lution)  may  ask  ourselves  whether 
any  other  writer  has  recorded  so  many  fine  moments  in 
personal  experience. 

These  memory-making  moments  came  not  so  much  of 
,  fruitful  thoroughness  in  living,  as  of  the  man's  sheer 
appetite  for  life,  his  joy  of  biting  into  the  thing  that  for 
the  time  being  interested  him.  He  failed  as  a  metaphy- 
sician ;  his  Essay  in  Defence  of  the  Natural  Disinterested- 
ness of  the  Human  Mind,  to  which  he  had  given  years  of 
brooding  and  misplaced  hope,  attracted  no  attention — yet 
he  1ms  put  a  psalm  of  praise  into  the  mouth  of  every 
philosopher:  "  There  are  moments  in  the  hfe  of  a  solitary 
thinker,  which  are  to  him  wlmt  the  evening  of  some  great 
victory  is  to  the  conqueror  and  hero  .  .  ."  He  bat- 
tered the  doors  of  Art  with  prayers,  and  was  not  admitted  : 
yet  he  haa  made  those  doors  more  alluring  for  ever.  Of 
his  very  laboured  "  Head  of  an  Old  Woman,"  he 
tells  us  :  "  The  picture  was  never  finished,  and  I  might 
have  gone  on  with  it  to  the  present  hour.  I  used  to  set 
it  on  the  ground  when  my  day's  work  was  done,  and  saw 
revealed  to  me,  with  swimming  eyes,  the  birth  of  new 
hopes  and  of  a  new  world  of  objects  .  .  .  The 
humblest  painter  is  a  true  scholar ;  and  the  best  of 
scholars— the  scholar  of  Nature." 

Hazlitt's  first  meeting  with  a  friend,  first  reading  of  a 
favourite  book,  first  sight  of  a  painting,  first  listening 
to   a    fine  speaker,    are  the    things  he  never  forgets  or 


ceases  to  communicate.  "  It  was  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1798,  that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New  lOloise,  at 
the  inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold 
chicken."  ..."  When  I  first  set  my  foot  on  the 
laughing  shores  of  France,  Calais  was  peopled  with 
novelty  and  delight.  The  confused,  busy  murumr  of  the 
place  was.  like  oil  and  wine  poured  into  my  ears ;  nor  did 
the  mariners'  hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top  of  an 
old  crazy  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down, 
send  an  alien  sound  into  my  soul.  I  only  breathed  the 
air  of  general  humanity."  .  .  .  "  It  was  in  .January  1798 
that  I  rose  one  morning  before  daylight:  to  walk  ten  miles  in 
the  mud  to  hear  this  celebrated  preacher.  When  1  got  there 
the  organ  was  playing  the  100th  Psalm ;  and  when  it  was 
done  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  out  his  text,  'And  he  went 
up  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  Himsef.f,  Ai/)N'E.'  As  he  gave 
out  the  text  his  voice  rose  '  with  a  stream  of  rich  distilled 
perfumes,'  and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words, 
which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed 
to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds  had  echoed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  as  if  that  prayer 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the 
universe."     Such  things  made  Hazlitt's  a  happy  life. 

He  was  not  unconscious  of  the  dangers  to  which  his 
appetite  for  life  exposed  him.  His  failure  in  art  led  him 
into  some  wise  reflections  : — 

The  brooding  over  excellence  with  a  feverish  importunity, 
and  stimulating  ourselves  to  great  things  by  an  abstract 
love  of  fame,  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do  much  harm. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  delightful  and  enviable  state  of 
mind  to  be  in,  but  neither  a  very  arduous  nor  a  very 
profitable  one.  Nothing  remarkable  was  ever  done, 
except  by  following  up  the  impulse  of  pur  own  minds,  by 
grappling  with  difficulties  and  improving  our  advantages, 
not  by  dreaming  over  our  own  premature  triumphs,  or 
doting  on  the  achievements  of  others. 

He  learnt  to  apply  this  lesson  in  some  directions,  but  not 
in  all.  The  zeal  of  his  house  was  always  eating  him  up. 
To  his  life's  end  he  was  beset  with  hatreds  and  vexations 
of  spirit.  Why?  "A  life  freer  from  greed  of  gain," 
says  Mr.  Birrell,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  English 
literature.  But  he  was  always  desperately  in  earnest;  and 
found  it  not  only  hard,  but  plainly  impossible,  to  put  his 
political  and  philosophical  convictions  good-humouredly 
aside  on  occasions  and  be,  for  a  season,  all  things  to  all 
men.  .  .  At  the  bottom  of  his  mind  lay  a  deep,  gloomy 
pool. of  metaphysics,  and  into  this  pool  he  plunged  from 
time  to  time,  always  emerging  more  than  ever  in  love  with 
abstract  propositions  and  the  hard  core  of  thought.  He 
led  a  lonely  life,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  and  the 
more  he  thought  the  darker  grew  the  welkin."  Wonder- 
ing why  he  was  disliked,  and  feeling  thwarted  and  deserted, 
he  fell  back  on  the  coimtless  fragments  of  life  which  were 
really  his  own,  and  thus  became  for  us,  and  perhaps  for  the 
men  of  all  time,   a  great  miscellaneous  writer. 

On  the  whole,  no  writer  has  been  better  understood 
from  the  first.  An  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  liis  day 
pointed  out  that  with  all  his  riches  of  feehng,  idea, 
and  insight,  he  Licked  "leading  principles  of  taste 
to  give  simpleness  to  his  aims  or  any  central  points 
in  his  mind,  around  which  his  feelings  might  revolve 
and  his  imaginations  cluster."  As  penetrating  is  a 
remark  of  a  Scotsman  reviewer  of  1818,  indeed  it  can 
hardly  be  bettered  :  "It  is  no  ordinary  matter  to  peruse 
a  book  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's.  There  is  a  certain  hurry  of 
the  spirit,  which  never  fails  to  accompany  the  fine 
show  of  reason  and  taste  under  which  the  mind  is 
hardly  at  leisure  to  select  beauties  or  start  objections." 
This  hurry  of  the  spirit  has  much  to  do  with  Hazlitt's 
position  as  an  essayist.  It  for  ever  separates  him  from 
Lamb  even  where,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  they  are 
writing  on  the  same  subjects  with  the  same  enjoyment. 
Lamb's  spirit  did  not  hurry.     It  was  at  peace,  and  all  his 
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whims  imd  surprises  moved  in  the  visible  and  gracious 
boundaries  of  his  nature.  To  take  up  Lamb  is  like  enter- 
ing an  old  church,  known  in  childhood,  known  in  youth, 
known  all  through  life,  where  cool  shapes  are  still  the 
same,  where  the  whole  is  loyal  to  the  impression  it  first 
created.  To  be  in  such  a  place  is  to  hold  a  session  of  all 
the  feelings  and  memories  which  make  a  man  what  he  is 
to  himself.  The  most  miscellaneous  and  sudden  ideas  take 
on  harmony,  assurance ;  for  though  we  are  moved,  surprised, 
interested,  quickened,  wc  are  conscious  of  the  sweet  familiar 
bounds  of  the  building.  We  know  there  is  no  jagged 
rent  in  the  walls,  no  lurking  discords  in  dim  corners. 
Such  is  Lamb,  but  such  is  not  Hazlitt.  In  Hazlitt's 
pages  we  feel  tlie  shifty  winds  of  the  world,  and  are 
kept  alert  by  uncerbiintics  and  asperities  which  go  free 
and  injurious.  We  encounter  all  weathers  ;  we  are  captured, 
but  not  at  home. 

Mr.  Birrell,  however,  says  that  we  have  no  right 
to  complain.  "Of  the  miscellaneous  writer  one  does 
not  demand  settled  principles  of  taste  or  deep  searching 
criticism ;  it  is  enough  if  he  at  once  arrests  and 
throughout  maintains  our  attention ;  it  he  hurries  our 
sluggish  spirit  up  and  down  animated  pages ;  if  he 
is  never  vapid,  or  humdrum,  or  foolish,  or  blatant, 
or  self-satisfied  ;  if  he  forces  us  to  forget  ourselves  ;  and 
by  renewing  our  delight  in  books,  poetry,  plays,  pictures, 
and  in  the  humours  and  emotions  of  life,  makes  us  feel 
that  it  was  really  worth  our  while  not  only  to  have 
learned  to  read,  but  to  have  gone  on  reading  ever  since." 
This  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  when  a  miscellaneous 
writer  is  as  good  as  Hazlitt,  he  comes  within  a  zone  in 
which  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  inquire  why  he  is  not 
as  good  as  Lamb.  And  the  answer  in  Hazlitt's  case  is 
that  he  had  not  in  flie  absolute  sense  "  settled  principles  of 
taste  or  deep  searching  criticism."  His  mere  abundance 
of  both,  his  cataract  of  ideas,  and  the  gusto  with  w'hich  he 
wrote  on  everything  have  nevertheless  given  him  a  imique 
place.     This  is  defined  by  Mr.  Birrell : — 

Hazlitt's  succe.ss  in  circulating  his  opinions  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  fact  that,  like  his  sworn  admirer  in 
our  own  day,  Mr.  Bagehot,  he  has  always  been  a  favourite 
author  with  journalists  and  ready-writers.  His  views  are 
infectious,  his  style  attractive,  and  his  works  very  quotable 
wither  without  acknowledgment.  Indeed,  it  is  very  hard 
always  to  remember  when  you  are  quoting  Hazlitt.  Komore 
original  miscellaneous  writer  can  be  named  than  this  same 
Mr.  Bagehot,  and  yet  he  occasionally  "gives  you  half  a  page 
of  Hazlitt  withoutawordsaidabout  it.  Compare  Bagehot's 
description  of  Southey  in  his  essay  on  "  Shakespeare " 
{Literary  Studies  i.,  137),  with  Hazlitt's  sketch  of  Southey 
in  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  what  I  mean  will  be  made 
plain.  Gracious  rills  from  the  Hazlitt  watershed  have 
flowed  in  all  directions,  fertilising  a  dry  and  thirsty  land. 
You  can  mark  this  track  as,  to  quote  Cowper's  beautiful 
lines  about  real  rills,  they 

"  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass  that  with  a  lovelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course." 

We  leave  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Birrell's  narrative  pages,  and  his  firm, 
wise,  and  kindly  treatment  of  those  things  in  Hazlitt's 
life  which  were  not  convenient.  One  doubt  we  take  leave 
to  utter.  We  cannot  easily  believe  that,  as  suggested  by 
Stevenson's  biographer,  R.  L.  S.  was  deterred  from  writing 
the  life  of  Hazlitt  by  the  LiherAmons  episode.  That  does 
not  square  with  our  ideas  of  Stevenson  and  his  attitude 
to  human  frailty,  nor  with  what  we  imagine  his  feelings 
.would  be  towards  a  man  whose  writings,  as  Mr.  Birrell  well 
puts  it,  "  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fierce  enjoyment 
theyesliibit  for  all  brave,  sublunary  tilings."  Mr.  Birrell 
has  found  llazhtt's  folly  a  di.sagreeable,  but  not  difficult, 
subject  to  handle.  In  any  case  Charles  Lamb's  judgment 
has  never  been  in  peril:  that  Hazlitt  was  "  in  his  natural 
and  heultliy  state  one  of  the  finest  and  wisest  spirits 
breathing." 


A  Record  of  a  Temperament. 

Tlie.  Life  of  John  William  WaUlie,  F.S.A.  Edited,  with 
an  Litroduction,  by  Montgomeine  Carmichael,  author  of 
"  In  Tuscany."     (Murray.     6s.net.) 

Tin:  letters  "  F.S.A."  after  the  name  of  Walshe  upon  this 
title-page  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  the  hint  that  here  is 
not  a  biography  but  a  book  of  fiction ;  and,  to  the  wise 
reader,  tliis  hint  will  not  lessen  but  rather  increase  the 
authenticity  and  intimacy  of  the  revelation.  The  author 
who  wears  a  domino  is  likely  enough  to  be  equipped  for 
self-revelations  ;  and  so  here,  in  losing  biograjihy,  we  may 
hope  for  aiitobiography  in  its  place.  ISot  that  anybody  need 
tie  the  "  editor  "  to  his  facts  or  his  incidents  ;  there  need 
be  none  of  that  dull  business  of  identification  which  goes 
on  whenever  a  work  has  really  got  the  breath  of  life ;  but 
the  thought,  the  opinion,  the  sentiment,  the  whim  even, 
we  can  accept  as  the  veritable  mental  and  spiritual 
experience  of  a  veiled  author.  In  this  sense  ilr.  Car- 
michael has  produced  what  is  really  a  human  docmnent, 
though  it  does  not  bear  his  signature.  The  book  is  veritably 
what  so  many  books  merely  aim  at  being,  a  record  of 
temperament  throughout ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  frank  and  so 
overwhelming  in  its  individualism  that  no  one  could  liave 
\vritten  it  of  another :  not  even  the  legendary  Philip  Walshe 
of  his  own  father,  W.  J.  Walshe,  united  as  father  and  son 
supposititiously  were.  You  cannot  read  this  work  of 
fiction  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  too 
intimately  true  to  be  biography — to  be,  in  fact,  second- 
hand. 

The  son  of  a  Manchester  merchant,  noted  for  good 
manners  on  the  Manchester  Exchange,  where  he  was 
nick-named  "  the  Duke,"  John  William  Walshe  was  never 
at  home  in  his  environment.  Literature  began  to  be  his 
complementary  life  when,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  discovered 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  That  was  a  month  of  Paradise, 
easily  gained,  some  might  say,  in  comparison  with 
Cliristian's  ;  yet  how  they  would  missay  who  do  not  know 
the  real  Paradise  of  the  reader  is  reached,  not  by  the  mere 
act  of  reading,  but  by  the  long  preparation,  the  many  an 
immolation,  and  by  the  bringing  from  his  own  storehouse 
tlie  hard-earned  experiences  which  alone  may  vitalize  for 
him  the  written  word.  "  Wliat  thinkest  thou?"  said 
Virgil  to  Dante,  and  says  everj'  author  to  his  reader  :  a 
partnership  in  which,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
labours  are  not  really  so  one-sided  as  at  first  sight  they 
seem.  The  boy  Walshe  was  ready  for  the  message  of 
Bunyan.  It  got  into  his  blood — the  blood  that  literally 
he  was  called  upon  to  shed.  That  was  a  little  later  when 
he  went  from  an  unsjTiipathetic  home  to  an  inisynipathetic 
school — the  Searle  Tlouse  Grammar  School  in  Yorkshire. 
The  headmaster  had  been  warned  that  there  was  much 
nonsense  to  be  knocked  out  of  the  new  little  boy ;  and 
the  knocking  part  of  the  process  was  duly  and  devilishly 
performed.  One  memorable  Sunday  afternoon  he  rambled 
up  to  an  old  brick  building,  which  had  sei-ved  the 
Friends  as  a  meeting-house  ere  that  sect  died  out 
at  Searle,  and  now  bore  above  the  hntel  the  legend 
"Primitive  Methodist  Chapel."  As  if  drawn  by  some 
magnetic  influence  lie  entered  ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees ; 
he  remembered  William  Law,  whose  Serious  Gall  he  had 
read  ;  he  remembered  liis  solitary  childish  searching  after 
the  religious  life,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  weeping  to  the 
chorus  of  "  Hallelujah  "  which  surged  through  the  chapel 
in  thanksgiving  over  a  brother  who  thus  early  had  found 
salvation.  The  boy  repeated  his  visits  and  went  back  to 
school  in  an  ecstacy.  After  one  blessed  morning  in  Zion 
Chapel  he  was  met  with  "Headmaster  wants  you  in  the 
study,  you  young  sneak."  "  Now,  sir,  where  have  you 
Ijeen?  "  asked  the  IJev.  John  Joule  in  his  harshest  tones. 
The  boy,  who  was  abijut  to  tell  the  story  simply, 
"  suddenly  felt  the  hopeless  impossibihty  of  "being  under- 
stood." The  six  cuts  given  his  hand  for  his  stubbornness 
sealed   his   tongue   the   tighter.     Twelve    cuts   followed. 
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"  Now  perhaps  you'll  say  what  nameless  wickedness 
you've  been  engaged  in.  Oh,  you  won't,  won't  you?" 
He  gripped  the  boy  by  the  collar  and  beat  his  tender 
body  blindly.  The  boy  fell  on  ids  knees,  faint  and  dizzy. 
"Jesus,  Jesus,  for  Thy  dear  sake,"  he  was  saying  all  tlie 
time.  The  birchings  were  repeated,  day  by  day,  till  the 
red  blood  flowed  ;  and  then  there  followed  the  infirmary  ; 
and  an  announced  expiJsion  which  was  averted  by  the 
matron's  discovery  of  the  boy's  real  whereabouts  during 
his  absence.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Vicar  was  amazed  at  this 
early  evidence  of  human  corruption,  and  the  windows  of 
the  Methodist  Chapel  were  broken  by  the  church  militant 
among  Walshe's  schoolfellows.  But  Walshe  stayed  at 
school,  had  a  friend  in  the  classical  master,  and  gained 
the  love  of  Latin  which  was  to  be  his  master  mental- 
passion  through  life. 

His  father's  Manchester  office  meant  misery  for  the 
youth  ;  and,  with  a  few  pounds  ^which  he  had  been  saving 
for  a  second-liand  copy  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica — 
he  became  a  runaway.  The  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
Leghorn  was  eased  by  readings  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Imitation.  That  is  a  stage  of  youth  in  which  death  has 
no  terrors  :  the  thought  of  it  is  elation.  But  it  was  life 
that  awaited  Walshe,  whose  dreams  were  made  true  by 
a  feUow  countryman  in  Italy  who  took  him  under  his  own. 
roof,  and  thus  placed  him  in  the  environment  in  which 
at  last,  root  and  branch,  he  came  to  flower.  This  part  of 
the  book  reads  like  a  wishing  game :  nay,  the  youth 
"pretending"  could  not  have  pretended  to  such  good 
purpose  as  his  new  life  reahsed.  Browning  is  not  the 
only  great  modern  who  has  said  that  wishes  are  translated 
into  facts,  and  who  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  wants 
unless  he  was  ready  to  see  them  made  supplies :  all 
which  is  merely  to  express  afresh  the  old  formula  that 
the  prayer  of  the  heart  is  heard.  New  formulas  were 
not,  however,  those  in  favour  with  Walshe.  He  loved 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church— of  which  he  became  a  devout 
member.  His  old  passion  for  Latin  made  him  happy 
inside  the  village  sanctuary :  in  the  dead  language  he 
found  a  life  which  all  modern  tongues  lacked.  We  need 
not  foUow  him  in  his  austerities ;  in  that  studentship 
of  St.  Francis  and  his  Order  which,  in  the  mock-real 
narrative  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  "  made  him  well-known  to 
scholars  as  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
matters  Franciscan."  He  lived  for  thirty-five  years  at 
Assisi,  and  there  died  in  the  July  of  1900.  His 
love-affair  seems  but  an  interlude ;  the  real  song  of  his 
soul  was  the  praise  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  His  zest  for 
heraldry ;  the  httle  vanity  that  sprang  from  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  own  pedigree ;  his  sense  of  logic,  and  the 
sword-thrusts  it  enabled  him  to  give  to  worldlings,  he  all 
the  while  standing  beside  with  his  healing  balms  for  those 
whom  his  thrusts  wounded ;  his  treasury  of  manuscripts, 
and  his  constant  jubilations  of  spirit — all  these  things 
find  space  in  a  record  made  with  so  fine  an  art  that  it 
conciliates  where  it  cannot  convince  and  captivates  where 
it  does  not  persuade. 


Black  and  White. 

Up  from   Slavery,    An   Autobiogr-aphy.     By   Booker    T. 

Washington.  (Grant  Richards.  6s.) 
Mr.  BfxiKER  T.  W.\SHiN'GTOK  may  place  "Professor"  in 
front  of  his  name,  and  "  M.  A.  Harvard  "  behind  it;  he 
has  dined  with  the  President  at  the  White  House,  to  tlie 
astonishment  of  the  Southern  States  ;  he  has  received  the 
courteous  attention  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  in 
London,  he  has  been  the  guest  of  Queen  Victoria.  Yet 
in  some  of  the  United  States  he  is  not  permitted  to  travel 
by  railway  except  in  the  baggage  car.  For  three-and-a-half 
decades  ago  Booker — it  was  tlie  only  name  lie  knew  then — 
was  running  hatleas  and  shoeless  about,  looking  to  the 
"  big    house "    for   the   Sunday   morning   molasses,    and 


unable  to  call  his  body  or  his  soul  his  own.  In  this 
modestly  and  humorously  written  story  of  all  that  lay 
between  the  slave-hut  and  the  White  House  you  may  find 
the  problem  that  America  lias  been  trying  to  solve  ever 
since  she  discovered  the  big  mistake  of  slavery,  the 
problem  of  dealing,  legally  and  socially,  with  a  black 
race  which  touches  the  constitution  and  society  at  every 
point.  The  black  race  was  fortunate  in  producing  at  the 
right  moment  a  coloured  man  of  talent,  a  man  who  ssiw 
the  needs  of  these  children  among  the  nations  and  set 
himself  to  supply  them.  He  saw  them  very  early  by  some 
sort  of  inspiration,  long  before  the  logical  faculty  was 
developed  in  him.  And  your  reading  of  this  struggle 
upwards  from  slave-hut  to  the  plaudits  of  Harvard  will 
not  be  witliout  emotion. 

Booker  was  born  a  slave,  his  mother — deeply  loved  and 
carefully  tended  to  the  last — -was  a  negress,  his  father 
merely  a  white  liypothesis.  Among  his  earliest  memories 
are  those  of  his  motlier  praying  over  him  for  emancipation. 
He  remembers  the  Emancipation  proclamation  at  the  "  big 
house  "  by  a  United  States  officer,  the  tears  of  joy  his 
mother  shed,  the  general  exodus  of  negroes  for  a  week's 
hohday  in  order  to  realise  that  they  were  really  free.  This 
too  he  remembers  of  the  anxiety  of  the  freed  slaves  as  to 
their  future — with  children  and  wives  to  support : — 

Gradually,  one  by  one,  stealthily  at.  first,  the  older 
slaves  began  to  wander  from  the  slave  quarters  back  to 
the  "  big  house  "  to  have  a  whispered  conversation  with 
their  former  owners  as  to  the  future. 

The  emancipated  slaves  were  mere  children  turned  out 
into  the  world  helpless,  and  like  all  children  they  wanted 
to  be  "grown-ups"  at  once,  to  be  preachers,  teachers, 
and  congressmen  before  they  had  learned  the  elements  of 
free  and  civilised  life.  But  young  Booker  was  an  exception. 
He  felt  that  he  was  a  long  way  behind,  and — this  was  the 
important  things-had  to  vs^alk  every  step  of  the  interval 
and  walk  it  quicker  than  the  white  boy.  Fired  by  a  com- 
panion wlio  kneiv  his  letters  Booker  managed  to  get  to 
school.  But  he  had  to  work  as  well  for  his  living,  and  the 
furnace  hands  did  not  knock  off  till  nine,  the  hour  at 
which  school  began.  Little  Booker  found  that  he  could 
not  get  to  the  school  till  his  class  had  recited. 

There  was  a  large  clock  in  a  little  office  in  the  furnace. 
This  clock,  of  course,  all  the  hundred  or  more  workmen 
depended  upon  to  regulate  their  hours  of  beginning  and 
ending  the  day's  work.  I  got  the  idea  that  the  way  for 
me  to  reach  school  on  tims  was  to  move  the  clock  hands 
from  half  past  eight  up  to  the  nine  o'clock  mark.  This  I 
found  myself  doing  morning  after  morning,  till  the 
furnace  ''  boss  "  discovered  that  something  w.as  wrong,  and 
locked  the  clock  in  a  case.  I  did  not  mean  to  incon- 
venience anybody.  I  simply  meant  to  reach  that  school- 
house  on  time. 

At  the  school-house  he  found  that  boys  actually  wore  hata 
and  had  more  than  one  name.  The  hat  question  was 
difficult ;  but  agility  of  mind  supplied  the  missing  name, 
and  Booker  named  himself  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  after 
the  father  of  his  country.  Finally  young  Booker  managed 
to  reach  the  Hampton  Institute  at  which  certain  philan- 
thropists were  trying  to  educate  the  negro,  and  having 
passed  an  examination  in  sweeping  a  room  under  the  eye 
of  a  Yankee  woman  who  knew  j  ust  where  to  look  for  dirt 
he  became  a  student,  paying  for  his  education  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  With  an  education  within  his  reach 
and  a  firm  purpose  in  his  head  young  Booker  went 
straight  ahead,  though  the  financial  question  was  always 
difficult. 

Prof.  Washington's  great  life  work  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  negro  school  at  Tuskegee  in  the  Black  Belt 
of  the  South,  which  began  one  and  twenty  years,  ago  in 
a  stable  and  a  hen-house,  and  to-day  is  a  vast  institution 
with  huge  buildings  and  an  imposing  staff  of  teachers. 
Before  the  rise  of  Tuskegee,  through  the  energy  and 
financial    skiU   of    Prof.    Washington,  the   young   negro 
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in  the  Black  Belt  liad  small  eliance  o{  an  education. 
There  were  black  teachers  who  could  write  their  names  ; 
but  they  could  do  little  more.  One  who  was  asked  on  his  • 
apphcation  for  a  jKist  how  he  would  teach  the  children  on 
the  subject  of  the  earth's  shape,  replied  that  "  he  was 
prepared  to  teach  that  the  earth  was  either  flat  or  round, 
according  to  the  iireference  of  a  majority  of  his  patrons." 
But  wliile  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Tuskegee  is  intensely 
interesting,  one  turns  at  last  and  again  to  Prof. 
Washington's  view  of  the  relations  of  the  bLick  to 
the  white  in  the  country  where  they  are  technically  and 
politicidly  equal  and  sociaUy  apart.  The  appeiirance  of 
such  a  negro  as  this  does  not  solve  tlie  problem,  but  sets 
another.  Few  white  men  can  read  this  book  and  honestly 
say  that  the  writer  of  it  is  an  inferior.  Yet  his  red  Indian 
pupLl  is  accorded  the  wliite  man's  privileges  on  steamboat 
ana  in  hotel,  while  the  dark  teacher  suffers  the  penalty 
of  his  race.  The  difference,  indeed,  is  racijil,  not  social. 
Prof.  Washington  has  seen  that,  and  he  has  a  deep 
and  ahnost  pathetic  sympathy  with  tlie  American  pre- 
judice against  a  mixture  of  races.  In  South  Africa  such 
mixture  is  an  ideal.  In  America — well,  there  it  is  tlie 
only  impossible  solution  of  the  great  problem.  There 
remains  then  a  development  side  by  side,  and  here  Prof. 
Washington  has  laid  down  lines  which  white  and  black 
may  be  wiUing  to  follow.  He  saw  the  difficidty  early. 
He  saw  how  haK-educated  bhick  men  swarmed  to 
Washington  with  demands  for  small  government  appoint- 
ments, how  girls  whose  mothers  were  laundresses  came 
out  from  the  pubhc  schools  in  gorgeous  hats  and  went 
to  the  bad.  Aiid  his  method — carried  out  at  Tuskegee — 
was  to  teach  the  black  to  work  with  his  hands  as  weU  as 
to  think  with  his  head  and  thus  to  begin  the  slow  ascent 
after  the  white  man  who  has  had  some  centuries  start. 
Prof.  Washington's  solution  of  the  problem  was  given  in 
his  speech  at  the  Atlanta  Exhibition — the  first  time  a 
negro  sijoke  beside  white  men  on  a  Southern  platform, 
and  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
States.     One  luminous  passage  we  select ; — 

It  is  right  that  all  privileges  of  the  law  be  ours,  but  it 
is  vastly  more  important  that  we  be  prepared  for  the 
exercises  of  these  privileges.  The  opportunity  to  earn 
a  dollar  in  a  factory  just  now  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  dollar  in  an  opera-house. 

And  as  the  speaker  held  up  his  hand  with  the  fingers  spread 
he  spoke  a  sentence  which  will  probably  remain  among 
the  historic  phrases  : — 

In  all  things  that  are  purely  social  we  can  be  as  separate 
as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential 
to  mutual  progress. 

There  is  no  otlier  solution  possible  for  the  problem 
America  has  set  herself,  and  no  other  negro,  we  suspect, 
who  could  give  it  such  striking  expression. 


A   Book   of  Essays, 

Horae   SolUariae.      By   Edward    Thomas.      (Duckworth 
28.  6d.  net.) 

If  the  bindings  and  gilt  lettering  of  books  can  strike  a 
bhss  upon  a  quiet  hour,  much  more  can  a  legible  title.  A 
title  should  be  nothing  less  than  an-'aperitif ;  in  some  cases 
it  may  become  the  meal.  Mr.  Tlinmas  possesses  a  little 
book  which  apparently  he  does  not  read,  but  of  which  the 
tide,  Ho)-oe  Solitariae,  nourishes  his  soul.  A  good  title, 
certainly.  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  told  tliat  Horae  Solitariae 
is  diill  by  oJie  explorer,  and  theological  by  another.  The 
division  of  labour  is  amusing.  It  was  bom  in  Black- 
friars  what  time  Dr.  Johnson  was  reaping  applause  from 
his  Dictionary  and  sowing  it  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  It 
was  printed  by  J.  W.  Pasham,  Black-Friars,  and  sold  in 
the  Poultry  by  the  Dillys,  and  by  James  Mathews  in  the 
Strand,  and  its  date  is  1776.     That  is  ahnost  all  that  Mr 


Thomas  has  to  say  about  Horae  SolUariae,  but  his  own 
horae  solitariae  iire  pervaded  by  the  spirit  and  aroma  of 
tliis  significant  title  on  his  shelf.  Its  influence,  he  tells 
us,  is  "  on  the  side  of  quietness  and  well-buttered 
toast." 

And  so,  as  the  reader  guesses,  we  slip  into  a  book  of  quiet 
essays  touching  on  books,  nature,  and  gentle  characters. 
"Inns  and  Books,"  "The  Passing  of  Pan,"  "Recollections 
of  November,"  "Caryatids,"  and  "On  the  Evenlode " 
make  one-third  of  the  cues  to  Mr.  Thomas's  whimsies  of 
comment  and  observation.  The  whimsic^ility  is  teased  now 
and  then,  as  when  Mr.  Thomas,  in  comphiining  that  lie 
rarely  finds  the  right  book  in  an  inn,  makes  such  a 
distinction  as :  "I  have  put  up  with  Shakesjjeiire  where 
the  ale,  the  signboard,  and  the  host  ivanted  Massinger." 
This  is  a  niceness  that  leaves  Liimb  far  behind.  The 
right  book  to  find  in  an  inn,  Mr.  Thomas,  thinks,  is  an 
odd  volume  of  Richardson  or  Sterne.  Against  such 
decrees  who  would  protest?  Yet  his  "  best  fortune"  was 
to  fall  in  with  a  vohmie  called  The  Unknown  Way,  "  left 
behind  by  some  tired  reviewer."  We  suggest,  however, 
that  the  reviewer  had  done  his  duty,  and  had  left  the  book 
as  bread  upon  the  waters.  Mr.  Thomas  makes  us  grateful 
to  liim  for  his  quotations.  From  a  volume  of  old  letters, 
labelled  Foliis  Mandata,  he  cuUs  a  fragment  that  diffuses 
we  know  not  what  fine  mustinesa,  as  of  lives  once  delicate 
and  vivid.     Read  it : — 

This  day  the  wayes  were  too  foule  for  the  mare  (that 
now  goeth  faster  than  I  towards  age)  I  did  walk  to  the 
minster.  Marian  and  Jannet  and  my  good  wife  Ann  did 
accompany  mee,  but  fell  behind  by  reason  of  much  greating 
with  the  neighbours,  and  I  was  presently  alone  in  Master 
Jeffreys  his  high  grove  of  great  trees.  As  thou  art  my 
dear  friend  I  do  confess  and  I  am  yet  upon  the  tenters 
for  it,  that  I  did  there  take  delight  in  a  kind  of  phantas- 
tickal  melancTiolia  that  was  fike  a  warms  bedde  on  a  cold 
morning  so  as  I  was  loth  to  give  it  up.  If  I  may  beleeve 
mine  eyes  that  bee  little  dimmed,  the  great  trees  were 
of  the  hew  of  alchymy  and  brave  and  wanton  as  a 
shoppe  in  Chepe.  I  do  beleeve  I  came  nigh  to  that  sinne 
of  His  People  in  the  wilderness  that  they  sinned  as 
Scripture  hath  it  in  bowing  down  before  the  Golden  Calf. 
Hadde  I  met  my  lord  Bishop  I  think  hee  hadde  seene  the 
hooffs  of  the  devill  in  my  visnomy.  But  my  wife  suddenly 
coming  on  to  me  and  asking  whether  the  stone  annoied 
me  yet?  I  did  forgette  this  trumperie.  Pray  for  mee, 
as  thou  art  my  deare  friend  and  brother. 

Is  not  tliis  exquisite  as  a  revelation  of  the  stirrings  of  the 
joyous  human  animal  under  broadcloth,  amid  Simdav's 
drowsy  decorums  ?  And  the  finer  for  the  hundred-fold 
obhvion  that  wraps  the  decent  man  who  wrote  it  ?  Tnily 
there  have  been  good  men  in  the  world,  not  righteous 
over-much. 

It  is  when  he  is  stringing  such  gems  on  a  thread  of 
nice  comment  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  at  his  best.  He  is 
steeped  in  choice  r&ading,  and  loves  the  words  that  are  all 
but  Latin  or  all  but  Greek.  He  calls  his  bookp  the 
"  peltasts "  and  "hoplites"  of  his  horae  soUtaricB. 
"  Kevenant  "  is  one  of  his  recurrent  words  ;  and  "  altiso- 
nant," "  ensepulchi-ed,"  and  "caret"  give  you  no 
surprise.  But  these  rather  lapidary  words  are  not,  we 
think,  possessed  by  Mr.  Thomas  with  that  complete 
ownership  wliich  is  complete  sanction.  At  least,  we 
are  tempted  to  doubt  it  by  his  occasional  lapses  into  an 
opposite  strain.  He  can  write  of  angling:  "We  were 
casting  all  the  time  mechanically,  dreamily."  Mechanically 
is  a  vile  word,  and  to  yoke  it  with  dreamily  !  Mr.  Thomas's 
style  is  not  that  entity  which  a  style  ought  to  be ;  we 
expect  fine  words  in  it,  but  are  sometimes  fidgetted  by 
their  approach  as  if  they  were  to  spring  out  on  us  with 
a  "  Bo  !  "  We  cannot  admire  a  sentence  like  this  ;  "  the 
lawn,  level  as  a  pond,  was  exquisitely  damaskeened  by 
daisies  and  buttercups,"  or  this  :  "  The  buds  were  full  of 
prelusive  dark  sayings  about  the  approaching  night."  In 
such  sentences  the  iine  word  seems  to  have  been  thought 
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of    first,    and   "hanked    in."     A  sense  of   derivativeness 

haunts  one  at  times. 

A  dim  solitude  thus  circumscribed  liked  us  hugely. 
We  loved  not  the  insolent  and  importunate  splendours  of 
perfect  light.  Cobwebs  and  wholesome  dust — we  needed 
some  of  both  in  the  corners  of  onr  minds.  They  mature 
the  wine  of  the  spirit  perhaps.  We  would  always  have 
had,  as  it  were,  a  topmost  and  nearly  inaccessible  file  of 
tomes,  which  we  never  read,  but  often  planned  to  read — 
records  peradventure  of  unvictorious  alchymist  and  astro- 
loger. Thither  a  sunbeam  never  penetrated  and  unmasked. 
The  savour  of  paraffin  and  brick  dust  should  never  cling 
about  it.  Unfortunate  (one  thought)  is  he  who  has  no 
dusty  and  never-explored  recesses  in  his  mind. 

Surely  the  Elian  ring  of  these  sentences  wiU  strike  most 
readers.  Only  Elia  would  never  have  written  of  "the 
insolent  and  importunate  splendours  of  perfect  light." 
Perfect  light  cannot  be  insolent  or  importunate ;  it  is 
ineffable.  Elia  might  have  denounced  the  insolent  and 
importunate  splendour  of  an  arc  lamp.  Mr.  Thomas's 
landscapes  are  rather  too  still  and  humid  for  our  taste. 
Their  dropped  winds,  immense  silences,  and  creeping 
nrists  suggest  the  landscapes  of  "  Christabel,"  "  La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Merci,"  and  "  Ulalume."  Yet  the  effect  is 
often  good  of  its  kind : — • 

But  to-night,  as  I  take  the  self -same  walk,  under  the 
flying  rays  of  a  majestic  sunset,  the  gray  and  silent  land- 
scape of  few  trees  and  many  houses  seems  a  deserted 
camp  (which  I  startle  when  T  tread  among  the  fallen 
leaves),  or  a  Canaan  from  which  the  happy  savage,  child- 
hood, has  been  banished.  High  up  on  a  blank  wall  lingers 
one  pure  white  rose.  White  with  cold,  and  fluttering  as 
if  the  powerful  wind  might  blow  them  out,  a  few  stars 
shine.  Far  away  the  leafless  branches  of  an  elm  grove 
look  like  old  print  against  the  sky. 

We  hope  we  have  not  been  peevishly  critical ;  but  there 
is  no  half-tasting  an  essay.  Either  you  gidp  it,  and  idly 
pronounce  it  passable  ;  or,  seeking  its  utmost  flavours,  good 
and  bad,  you  report  them  all. 


In    the    Baconian    Camp. 

TTie    Mysteiij    oj   William  Shakespeare.     By  His  Honour 
Judge  Webb.     (Longmans.) 

This  is  yet  another  Baconian  treatise.  It  claims  to  be 
"  a  summary  of  evidence,"  but  it  is  the  sujumary  of 
a  prosecuting  counsel  rather  than  of  a  judge,  and 
affords  a  fresh  example  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
legal  mind  adapts  itself  to  the  unfamiliar  subject-matter 
and  methods  of  literary  criticism.  The  author  has  got  up 
his  brief  thoroughly  and  presents  it  in  an  eminently  lucid 
fashion  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  data  on  which  a  decision 
must  be  arrived  at  seems  to  be  largely  of  a  second-hand 
nature,  and  he  makes  a  dialectic  use  of  isolated  opinions 
of  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  llalliwell-Phillips,  and 
other  Shakespearean  "authorities,"  which  is  wliolly 
forensic  and  frequently  misleading.  To  go  into  the 
constant  misinterpretations  of  evidence  which  our  i)encil 
has  marked  on  page  after  {)age  of  this  book  would  roc[uire 
more  space  and  more  labour  than  we  propose  to  waste 
uj)On  any  Baconian.  A  very  few  examples  will  suffice  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  quality  of  the  literary  judgment 
employed.  One  of  the  fatal  difficulties  of  the  Baconians 
is  the  definite  testimony  borne  by  Camden,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Ben  Jouson,  to  the  fact  that  the  Shakespeare 
who  lies  buried  at  Stratford  is  also  the  Shakesjjeare  who 
wrote  the  plays.     Says  he  : — 

In  the  chancel  lies  William  .^hakespeare.  a  rative  of 
this  place,  who  hai  given  ample  proof  of  his  genius  and 
great  abilities  in  the  forty-eight  plays  ho  has  left  behind 
him. 


And  Judge  Webb  supposes  that  he  counters  tliis 
evidence  by  the  observation  that  the  remark  "  showsi  how 
little  Camden  knew  of  the  real  author."  It  certainly 
shows  how  httle  Camden  knew  of  any  real  author  other 
than  Shakespeare,  and  it  as  certainly  disposes  of  the  furtiicr 
statement  wliich  Judge  Webb  proceeds  to  make  on  the 
same  page  tliat  "  not  one  of  the  literar)'  men  witli  whom 
London  abounded  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  "  can  be 
adduced  as  attesting  the  responsibility  of  the  Player  for 
the  works  which  are  associated  with  his  name,  l^'or  a 
measure  of  Judge  Webb's  understanding  of  Elizabellian 
English,  take  the  following  point.  He  quotes  four  lines 
from  the  Sonnets  : — 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  Invention  in  a  noted  weed. 

Till  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  namej 
Showing  their  birth  and  where  they  do  proceed  ? 

Whereon  he  comments:  "Here  the  author  certainly 
intimates  that  Shakespeare  was  not  his  real  name,  and  that 
he  was  fearful  lest  his  real  name  should  be  discovered," 
and  he  returns  to  the  argument  at  intervals  during  the. 
book,  even  finding  a  "parallel"  in  .the  fact  that  in  one 
place  Bacon  says  that  his  head  was  "  wholly  enqiloyed 
about  Invention,"  and  in  another  that  someone  or  other 
"  clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in  tliat  weed  wandered 
about  the  country."  Of  course  there  is  nothing  about 
concealment  in  the  sonnet.  "  Invention  "  is  "  Imagination" 
and  "a  noted  weed  "  is  a  style,  the  garb  of  imagination, 
which  has  the  writer's  "  note"  or  stamp  upon  it,  so  that  a 
glance  at  the  words  is  enough  to  name  him  by. 

Even  more  amazing  is  the  Judge's  ear  for  rhythm.  After 
quoting  a  passage  from  Bacon's  Natural  Hhtory  he 
makes  the  sudden  suggestion  that  "  this  apparently  prosaic 
prose  is  in  reality  good  blank  verse,  and  if  we  try  the  sea- 
sheU  to  the  ear  we  shall  detect  the  murnuir  of  the  sea." 
Here  is  the  "good  blank  verse"  which  the  sea 
murmurs  : — 

The  process 
Of  nature  still  will  be,  as  I  conceive. 
Not  that  the  herb  you  work  upon  should  draw 
The  juice  o[f]  the  foreign  herb,  for  that  opinion 
We  [ha]ve  formerly  rejected,  but  that  there  will  bo 
A  new  confect[ioQ]  of  mould,  which  perhaps  will  alter 
The  seed,  and  yet  not  to  the  kind 
Of  the  former  herb. 

Judge  Webb  is  anxious  to  make  it  clear   tliat  he  is  not 

Mrs.  Gallup  : — 

In  these  pages  it  is  not  proposed  to  prove  that  Bacon 
was  a  Rosicrucian  ;  or  that  he  was  the  son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  or  that  he  was  the  Shakespeare  Messiah  ;  or 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Plays  of  Marlowe  and  the 
Essays  of  Montiigne.  It  is  merely  proposed  to  examine 
the  arguments  that  go  to  show  that  he  was  Shakespeare. 

These  distinctions  are  too  fine  for  us.  We  fail  to  see  that 
the  pro])ositions  which  Judge  Webb  repudiates  are  a  whit 
more  absurd  tlian  that  whicli  he  champions. 


Other  New  Books. 

TJie  Bath  Boad.     By  Francis  Neilson.     (Macqueen.) 

This  is  a  three-act  comedy,  period — 1800;  theme — tiff 
between  a  newly-married  couple,  complicated  by  a  sham 
elopement.  The  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Margery  Littledale 
eloping  with  Sir  James  Dawlas  down  the  Bath  Road  in  a 
coach,  with  Mr.  Littledale  on  the  box  disguised  as  a 
coachman,  is  rather  amusing,  but  it  involves  a  too  striking 
resemblance  between  Mr.  liittledale  and  Sir  James's  man 
Wooditt ;  it  also  involves,  in  Act  II.,  a  singular  blindness 
on  the  part  of  Sir  James:  The  whole  intrigue  is  highly 
complex,  strained,  and  knotted-up.  Before  he  Iiad  even 
seen  her,  Mr.  Littledale  had  made  a  bet   that   lie  would 
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marry  Margery ;  Sir  James  made  a  bet  that  he  would 
elope  with  the  prettiest  bride  of  the  season ;  the  rest 
folfov.-s,  by  the  aid  of  an  aristocratic  bully,  a  "fop  of 
f;ishion  "  (whatever  that  is),  some  ladies  who  say  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again,  and  a  communicative  Lidy's 
maid  with  the  pleasing  appellation  of  Betty  Oneway.  The 
diversion  ends  as  it  shoula,  with  a  reconciliation  and  an 
understanding.  Such  plays  as  Tlie  Bath  Road,  where 
everything  is  artificial  except  the  costume,  can  only 
succeed  by  witty  dialogue  and  a  continued  series  of 
ingeniously  "theatrical"  situations.  Mr.  Neilson's  comic 
invention  flags.  The  first  act,  too  e.xplanatory,  is  often 
tedious  and  generally  clumsy.  The  second  act  is  more 
hilarious,  -but  it  narrowly  escapes  rough-and-tumble  farce  ; 
the  third  act  is  that  exi)ected  which  always  happens  in  a 
comedy  of  intrigue.  The  dialogue  might  have  been  much 
worse  than  it  is.  The  author  has  not  made  it  offensively 
eighteenth  century  in  its  interjections  and  oaths ;  for  this 
we  should  be  thankful.  He  has  a  gift  of  neatness  and 
restraint  in  writing  which  is  all  too  rare  in  our  naodem 
dramatic  literature.  His  wit  frequently  owes  too  much  to 
the  late  Oscar  Wilde,  but  it  is  passable.  We  hke  the 
saying  of  the  farmer  who  was  discussing  the  respective 
merits  of  pigs  and  birds  of  Paradise:  "Pigs  is  useful 
when  you  want  a  bit  o'  pork."  At  tlie  same  time,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  perceive  why  Mr.  Xeilson  wrote  this 
play  or  why  it  was  pubhshed.  A  modest  and  ordinary 
performance,  it  reads  like  a  student's  exercise  in  stage- 
composition.  It  is  neither  sufficientlj^  crude  for  a  West 
End  success,  nor  sufficiently  clever  to  make  any  impres- 
sion tvpon  the  reading  public. 


SpanisJi   Life   in   Town    and   Couvti-y. 
(Newnes.     3s.  6d.  net.) 


By  L.  Higgin. 


Mrs.  Higgik  sets  out  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
correcting  the  many  errors  current  in  this  country  con- 
cerning Spain,  and  substituting  for  them  some  precise 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  To  some  extent  she  succeeds  ;  a 
good  deal  of  popular  superstition  goes  down  before  her 
rather  contemptiious  onslaughts,  and  Spain  emerges  from 
her  pages  as  a  country  much  more  common-place  than 
most  people  suppose  it  to  be.  Yet  this  result  by  no  means 
represents  the  wliole  tinith :  it  is  one  thing  to  correct 
impressions,  quite  another  to  reconstruct  them.  The 
writer  who  essays  to  write  of  Spain  as  she  is  should  not 
only  imderstand  her  skeleton,  but  grasp  her  soul,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  Mrs.  Higgin  has  not  got  much  further 
than  the  skeleton.  To  say  of  a  book  jiurporting  to  deal 
with  facts  that  it  lacks  romance  has  a  sound  of  paradox, 
yet  it  must  be  said  of  Mrs.  Higgin's  book.  It  is  the 
romance  inherent  in  fact  which  gives  colour  and  life  to 
history,  and  it  is  precisely  in  her  lack  of  romantic 
suggestion  that  Mrs.  Higgin  fails.  No  doubt  Borrow  was 
often  wrong,  no  doubt  his  Spain  and  her  people  were 
often,  in  a  way,  misrepresented  by  his  too  personal  genius, 
yet  certain  aspects  of  the  true  Spain  live  in  his  pages  as 
they  never  do  in  Mrs.  Higgin's.  Thus,  although  we  are 
thankful  for  this  careful  and  conscientious  little  book,  its 
impression  needs  collating  with  other  sources.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  said  that  Mrs.  Higgin  has  here  set 
down  much  that  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere  of  the 
ordinary  social  life  of  a  country  by  no  means  so  backward 
as  ^pular  behef  imagines.  Spain  has  stiE  a  progressive 
spirit,  and  there  are  not  wanting  men  to  put  it  into  action. 
Mr.  Eugene  Street  contributes  a  couple  of  excellent 
chapters  on  Portuguese  life,  and  the  book  is  illustrated 
from  photographs  ;  but  as  these  are  of  the  most  ordinary 
description  they  hardly  add  to  the  interest  or  value  of  the 
vohmie. 


A    Dissertation    upon    Second     Fiddles.        By    Vincent 
O'Sullivan.     (Richards.     5s.) 

The  odd  and  fantastic  cleverness  of  this  performance  is 
like  nothing  so  much  as  the  Sterne  of  Tristram  Shandy. 
There  are  the  same  audacious  habits  of  delay  and 
digression,  the  same  persistence  of  banter  and  assiduous 
explanatoriness.  Added  is  a  verbal  coxcombry  which,  if 
we  may  at  once  exempUfj-  and  accuse  it,  serves  here  and 
there  to  "obnubilate"  the  meaning  craved  by  the 
"  esurient "  reader. 

For  those  free  spirits  whose  peace  is  proof  against  the 
most  uncomfortable  theories  and  the  most  dangerous 
paradoxes,  tliis  Dissertation  should  be  a  delight.  It 
jjresents  separately  four  victims  of  contact  with  human 
wills.  That  thought,  unaccompanied  by  action,  has  some- 
times power  to  depress  or  exalt  the  object  thought  of  is  a 
conclusion  to  which  not  merely  Christian  science  reluctantly 
leads  us.  Even  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  sprightly  pages  this 
idea  is  of  an  eerie  complexion.  Yet  the  comedy  which  he 
evolves  from  it  is  hearty  and  courageous,  and  provocative 
of  innocent  smiles.  First  we  have  the  wealthy  curmudgeon 
whose  hfe  withers  before  the  will  of  a  relative  impatient 
to  inherit  from  him.  Then  we  have  the  bold  sinner  who 
is  impelled  to  commit  the  misdeeds  imagined  by  one  who 
is  ambitious  but  unable  to  sin.  Lastly  confronts  us  the 
victim  of  the  literary  plagiarist  whose  plvmdering  begets  a 
fatal  hate.  Some  of  these  ujifortunates  play  second  fiddle 
in  a  manner  injxrrious  to  the  metaphor,  which  imphes 
subordination  in  a  harmony,  not  total  effacement.  The 
metaphor  may  be  considered  as  a  foil  to  much  writing  of 
a  plainness  to  glut  anyone  who  is  in  love  with  clear  words. 
One  second  fiddle,  in  colloquy  with  a  first  of  liis  tribe, 
mentions — - 

that  Enghsh  class  in  which  you  will  find  a  foolish  and 

evil  worship  of  what,  in  its  jargon,  is  called  "good  form," 

whereof  the  result  is  to  blur  and  ruin  individual  character ; 

and   the  contemplation   of   this  miserable  and  pestilent 

afEectation  leads  me  to  the  paradox  that  the  final  vulgarity 

is  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Mr.    Sullivan's  book  may   be    diagnosed  in  the  light  of 

that  passage.     His  Dissertation  is  one  of  many  symptoms 

which    point    to    an    emancipation    of     the    age    called 

"  twentieth  century  "  from  all  doctrinism  in  manners  as 

well  as  in  thought. 

The  Summer  Playground.     By  Charles  Spencer  Hayward. 

(George  Allen.  6s.) 
This  book  is  written  with  the  robust  enthusiasm  of  the 
man  who  loves  games,  and  believes  that  they  should  be 
pla.yed  with  a  seriousness  little  short  of  the  seriousness 
belonging  to  life  itself.  Games  will  make  friends  for 
everyone  provided  they  are  jjlayed  with  keenness  and  good 
feeling  ;  and  the  author  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  a 
good  cricketer  has  a  passport  that  will  carry  him  anywhere 
in  British  territory.  For  the  Englishman  takes  his  great 
game  with  him  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  teaches  it  to  the 
Parsees  and  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders  alike  ;  and  on  the 
Continent  it  is  firmly  believed  that  no  British  victory  on 
the  battlefield  would  be  complete  without  a  whiskey  and 
soda,  and  a  cricket  match.  Tlie  Summer  Playground 
forms  one  of  the  "  Young  England  Library  "  series,  and  is 
intended  largely,  of  course,  for  boys ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  interest  among  all  sportsmen,  and  no  sportsman 
is  tired  of  hearing  of  the  village  cricket  match,  of  the 
giants  of  the  team,  of  the  great  "  slogger,"  and  the  demon 
bowler:  all  the  old  figures  true  of  one  place  as  of 
another. 

Cricket  fills  half  the  volume,  and  certainly  the  best  half ; 
though  there  are  other  sections  dealing  with  golf,  tennis, 
croquet  and  other  games.  The  whole  is  most  admirably 
done  with  a  wholesome  condemnation  of  "rotters"  and 
"rotting  a  game,"  even  in  practice. 

In  practice  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  bowl  slovenly  .... 
after  perhaps  bowling  steadily  and  well  for  ten  minutes, 
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the  young  cricketer  shouts  out  to  his  friend  who  is  batting  : 
"Now  I  will  show  you  how  Kortwright  does  it,"  or  "I'll 
just  give  you  a  few  of  Trott's  whizzers  : "  whereupon, 
already  tired,  he  rushes  up  wildly  and  hurls  the  ball  and 
himself  down  the  pitch  ;  or  maybe  he  admires  Lockwood, 
and  starts  his  run  forty  yards  away 

This  sort  of  thing,  the  author  thinks,  is  "rotting,"  and 
does  untold  harm  ;  so  it  may,  but  it  serves  to  recall  many 
a  summer  day's  amusement  and  irresponsibility. 


of  the  Renaissance.  The  book  is  enriched  with  a  liberal 
number  of  good  photographic  reproductions  and  ends  mth 
lists  of  the  diptychs  known  to  be  preserved,  and  of  the 
museums  richest  in  mediaeval  ivories. 


Across  Many  Seas.    By  Alfred  Kinnear.    (Arrowsmith.    6s.) 

This  story  of  action  represents  the  adventures  of  a  special 
correspondent  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  detailed  off 
one  day  to  write  up  the  Coronation  and  on  another  to 
leave  for  Ashanti  at  twelve  hours'  notice  and  "  take  his 
cofiin  with  him."  The  book  forms  an  interesting  corollary 
to  the  history  of  our  own  times,  and  to  read  it  is  to  have 
flashed  back  to  memory  the  bulletin  boards  announcing 
the  first  news  of  every  memorable  event  which  has  stirred 
the  Empire  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  special  cor- 
respondent must  undoubtedly  possess  many  quahties,  and 
be  a  man  of  considerable  resource.  The  author  is  so 
blessed,  and  his  adventures,  whether  blockade-running 
during  the  American  war  or  scrambling  through  the  Bush 
in  West  Africa,  are  charged  with  excitement.  In  a  book 
of  reminiscences,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  lack  of  narratival 
sequence ;  and  consequently  one  is  rather  inchned  to  dip 
and  skip  ;  particularly  when  the  special  correspondent  in- 
dulges in  leaderettes  on  the  pohtical  situation.  Mr.  Kinnear 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  press-censorship, 
but  he  says  it  good-himiouredly.  One  little  sample  is 
worth  quoting  :  "  '  Why,'  the  censor  would  say,  '  should  I 
allow  the  reporters  to  give  Buller's  secrets  away  ?  You 
have  got  a  story  certainly,  but  I  have  not  permission  from 
head-quarters  to  give  it  away.  If  you  are  very  anxious  to 
justify  your  existence,  you  may  say  that  we  have  hoisted  a 
new  Union  Jack  ..."  So  that  "  secret"  is  lost  for 
ever,  but  the  author  who  has  flouted  kings,  interviewed 
criminals,  and  eaten  sharks-tail  has  many  other  secrets 
stored  away  in  this  book  which  is  heartily  recommended 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  Ivory  Workers  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By  A.  M.  Oust. 
"  Handbooks  of  the  Great  Craftsmen."     (Bell.) 

This  well-executed  and  scholarly  little  volume  belongs  to 
a  series  which  breaks  somewhat  new  ground,  and  may 
perhaps  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  and  less  gaping  use  of 
the  South  Kensington  and  other  collections  of  artistic 
treasures.  Ivory  carving  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  arts 
to  emerge  in  the  middle  ages.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Cust  points 
out,  it  has  lived  right  tlirough  from  Roman  times. 

No  such  continuous  chain  has  survived  in  any  other 
artistic  production,  and  this  alone  makes  the  study  of  the 
craft  of  such  intense  interest,  illustrating  as  it  does  the 
early  quickening  of  art  in  a  period  of  great  obscurity 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new. 

Of  aU  ivories,  those  of  tlie  late  Roman  and  By- 
zantine Empires  best  repay  study.  The  long  series 
of  considar  "  diptychs "  presented  by  the  consuls  to 
senators  and  others  in  commemoration  of  their  years  of 
office,  created  a  type  which  endured  throughout  the 
mediaeval  period.  Many  of  these  diptychs  owe  their 
preservation  to  their  adaptation  by  bishops  and  others  to 
liturgical  purposes,  as  for  instance  the  preservation  of  lists 
of  persons  to  be  prayed  for  during  mass.  Similarly — and 
it  IS  one  of  the  ironies  of  civilisation — the  little  ivory  boxes 
carved  with  mythological  subjects  and  used  by  the  pagan 
fair  women  of  Italy  to  hold  cosmetics  and  other  necessaries 
of  the  toilet  were  often  turned  into  pyxes  for  the  reception 
of  the  consecrated  host.  After  dealing  fully  with  the 
Latin  and  Byzantine  carvings  Mr.  Cust  briefly  traces  the 
history  of  the  art  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Lombards 
and  Franks,  and  in  Europe  generally  up  to  the  beginning 


The  Navy  Records  Society's  excellent  work  is  continued 
by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  short  documents  entitled 
The  Naval  Miscellany.  The  fijst  item  is  a  very  curious 
sixteenth-century  account  of  the  decoration  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and  of  the  signals  then  in  use  in  the  French  Navy. 
It  has  been  taken  from  an  MS.  in  the  Bibliothkque 
Nationale  the  history  of  which  is  decidedly  complex.  But 
the  interest  of  this  Book  of  War  by  Jehan  Bythame, 
"Gunner  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,"  is  unquestionable. 
After  certain  directions  for  the  management  of  a  fleet 
when  night  is  coming  on  we  read :  "  When  these 
things  have  been  done  you  ought  to  sing  the  evening 
hymn  to  our  Lady  before  her  image,  and  put  out  all  the 
lights  in  your  ship  .  .  .  and  at  the  stern  of  your  ship 
you  ought  to  hang  out  a  flaming  cresset,  so  that  everyone 
may  know  and  follow  you."  A  contemporary  account  of 
the  naval  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596  follows,  and  is  of 
first-rate  interest.  Elsewhere  in  the  volume  we  find  some 
journals  by  Captain  Henry  Duncan  beginning  in  1776, 
and  letters  by  Vernon,  Nelson,  and  others.  Other  short 
naval  records  wiU  be  gathered  into  succeeding  volumes  of 
The  Naval  Miscellany. 

In  the  Unit  Library  (Unit  Library  Limited,  lljd.)  we 
have  Captain  James  Bumey's  History  of  the  Buccaneers 
in  America,  being  one  of  the  five  quarto  volumes  of  his 
great  work,  1803-1817,  pubhshed  under  the  title  A  Chrono- 
logical History  of  the  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Burney's  book  is  brave  reading, 
and  it  could  not  be  produced  more  satisfactorily  for  popu- 
lar circulation.  Mr.  A.  R.  WaUer  mentions  that  the  author 
was  a  brother  of  Fanny  Bumey,  but  further  particulars 
would  have  been  welcome ;  and  his  omission  to  mention 
his  acquaintance  with  Charles  Lamb  (he  figures  in  "  The 
Wedding  ")  is  scarcely  excusable. 


Fiction. 

Marta.     By  Paul  Gwynne.     (Constable.     6s.) 

Marta  is  not  a  novel  to  be  read  critically.  Judged  from  a 
high  standard,  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  novel  at  all. 
It  has  none  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  novel. 
There  is  no  psychology,  for  instance,  in  the  character- 
drawing  ;  and  the  different  people  in  it  are  types  rather 
than  individuals — ^Waring  being  the  handsome  hero, 
Marta  the  wronged  heroine,  Tliurstan  the  treacherous 
villain,  and  so  on.  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  local  colour 
that  should"  distinguish  a  well-written  story,  laid,  as  this 
one  is,  in  Spain ;  while  the  passions  and  emotions 
described  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind  and  devoid  of 
any  subtlety.  For  all  that,  Marta  would  probably  pass 
as  very  good  fiction  with  many  readers.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  fuU  of  startling  incidents,  the  interest  is  fairly 
maintained  to  the  end,  and  the  denouement  is  a  happy  one 
for  those  concerned.  Frank  Waring  is  the  son  of  a 
Spanish  father  and  an  English  mother ;  he  goes  to  Spain 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  by  whom  he  has  been  brought 
up,  and  there  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Marta.  He 
excites  the  jealousy  of  Thurstan,  whom  he  finally  chal- 
lenges to  a  duel ;  but  a  compromise  is  arrived  at,  by 
which  the  two  adversaries  agree  to  draw  lots  as  to  which 
of  them  shall  die  by  his  own  hand  within  a  twelvemonth. 
The  lot  falls  to  Waring ;  and  here  the  drama  begins. 
When  the  first  passion  of  jealousy  subsides,  he  finds  that 
he  fears  death,  a  feeling  that  is  intensified  later  on  when 
his  misunderstanding  with  Marta  is  cleared  up  and  she 
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lx?comes  his  wife.  She  implores  hira  not  to  consider 
hiij  loohsh  agreement  a  binaing  one ;  but  liis  honour  is 
at  stake,  and  nothing  but  ,  Thurstan's  intervention  can 
absolve  him  from  his  promise.  How  Marta  sacrifices  her- 
self to  bring  about  tliat  intervention  is  the  most  exciting 
crisis  in  tlic  plot ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  story  shoidd. 
decline  so  suddenly  in  interest  when  lier  ingenious  plan  to 
save  iier  husband  hiis  been  revealed.  We  shoiJd  like,  too, 
to  know  what  becomes  of  the  villain.  Melodrama,  how- 
ever, must  ine\'itably  come  to  a  Umie  and  unsatisfying 
conclusion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Gwynne's 
l)c)ok  verges  on  the  melodramatic.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
it  must  not  be  read  too  critically ;  and  as  a  mere  story  of 
incident,  it  is  both  jileasing  and  ingenious. 


Brinton   1-Jllwt :  from    Yale   to   Yorlt   Town.     By   James 
Eugene  Fiirmer.     (MaemiUan.     Gs.) 

There  are  times  when  a  singidar  dubiety  as  to  the  tastes 
of  the  reading  public  possesses  one.  So  many  dull  books  are 
written  and  published.  And  since  more  dull  books  follow 
upon  their  heels,  are  presumably  read,  it  would  seem 
as  if  duhiess  in  literature  had  charms  for  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  This  hesitancy  as  to  what  the  majority 
really  requires  from  a  work  of  fiction  is  revived  by  Brinton 
Elliot.  For  with  a  fair  amount  of  plot,  with  writing, 
taken  page  by  page,  always  practised  and  assured,  and 
with  dialogue  frequently  admirable  and  to  the  point, 
tediousness  is  inseparable  from  the  greater  part  of  it. 

The  story  deiiLs  wth  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Possibly  the  multitude  of  novels  already  written  upon  the 
same  period  of  American  History  makes  it  extremely 
difficidt  material  to  succeed  with.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  of  a  novel  is  after  all  much  as  the  keyboard 
to  the  musician.  Arfd  in  musician  and  writer  both  there 
is  supremely  necessary  the  quality  that  is,  as  it  were,  an 
infusion  from  a  mind  vividly  impressed  in  some  particular 
direction,  or  by  some  pecuharity  of  thought  or  emotion. 

In  Brinton  Elliot  there  is  nothing  vivid,  nothing  taken 
from  the  quick,  nothing  with  the  force  of  a  personal  or 
passionate  impression.  The  framework  of  the  novel  is  one 
of  action,  and  as  such  the  movement  should  have  been 
brisk,  decided,  and  clipped  of  everything  hampering  the 
development  of  the  story.  But  in  reading  Brinton  Elliot, 
the  reader  might  reasonably  suppose  that  nothing  in  the 
world  interested  the  writer  less  tiian  the  introduction  of 
an  actual  incident.  About  a  third  part  of  the  book,  in 
fact,  has  to  be  got  through  before  the  story  proper  is 
reached  at  all.  In  the  meantime  Yale  College  in  its 
earlier  days  is  somewhat  cumbersomely  treated,  and  a  good 
deal  of  coUcge  talk  is  reported  which  remains  entirely 
superfluous  to  the  plot  it  prefaces.  Miss  Betty  Allen,  the 
heroine,  however,  is  charming.  With  more  of  Miss  Betty, 
and  the  brisk  directness  of  manner  that  was  one  of  her 
delightful  quahties,  Binnton  Elliot  would  have  been  quite 
a  successful  and  entertaining  novel. 


Mistress     Barhara     Cunliffe.        By     Halliwell    Sutclilfe. 
(Fisher  Unwin.     fjs.) 

Wej  opened  this  lx>ok  with  an  irritable  expectation  of  find- 
ing in  it  a  tale  of  stomachers  and  farthingales ;  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  therefore  to  find  tJie  author  handling 
men  and  women  as  if  he  had  lived  among  them,  classes 
as  if  he  had  studied  them,  and  events  as  if  he  had 
otecrved  them.  It  was  the  "Mistress"  that  led  astray  us 
w'p  had  forgotten  that  in  the '  conservative  North  the 
pretty  word  is  still  unmauled  in  daily  use.  Mr.  SutclifEe 
tells  a  tale  of  the  early  days  of  the  great  cotton  industry, 
when  millowners  made  their  pile  in  the  bloody  sweat  of 
others'  brows,  while  the  economic  machine  was  still  suffered 
to  grind  small  without  interference  on  tho  part  of  the 
legislature.  His  people  are  upon  the  borderland  betvs-een 
the  class  of  agriculturists  on  the  point  of  extinction  and 


the  great  lords  of  organised  labour,  who  have  done  so  great 
things  to  build  up  the  empire  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
Or,  rather,  they  are  taken  some  from  the  old  kind  some 
from  the  new;  the  link  between  Bo<ith  o'  Goit  Miln, 
sweater  anci  slavedriver,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Squire 
CunJiffe  on  the  other,  with  his  secretly  mortgaged  acres 
and  surreptitious  liand  labour,  and  Royd  the  expatriated 
landowner,  who  frankly  lias  taken  to  trade,  and,  as  the 
reward  of  rational  humanity,  is  able  to  romp  gaUum- 
phing  home  to  his  ancestral  mansion  with  Barbara 
on  his  arm,  what  time  the  tyrant's  destructions  have 
come  to  an  end.  The  story  of  Royd's  love  affair  with 
Babara  is  told  well  enough ;  it  is  a  conventional  story ; 
but  better  we  like  the  idyl  of  Tim  o'  Tab's  and  Tabitha, 
and  the  homely  wit  of  tlie  Bull  Tavern.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  is 
not  a  Hardy  or  a  George  Eliot  or  a  Blackmore  ;  neither, 
in  our  judgment,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  he  holds  "  a 
high  place"  among  our  foremost  living  novelists  " — the 
phrase  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  him ;  but  he  may 
certainly  be  counted  among  the  capable  chroniclers  of 
provincial  phases  and  types. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessanly  final 
Eeviewe  of  a  selection  unll  follow.] 

By  F11.VXCES  A. 
My  Ladt  Peggy  Goes  t6  Town.  Matthews. 

A  lively  eighteenth  centmy  story  with  ripples  of 
adventures  that  end  happily  in  a  marriage.  There  are 
pictures  and  snatches  of  verse.     Here  is  the  Envoi : — 

When  gay  postillions  cracked  their  whips. 
And  gallants  gemmed  their  chat  with  quips  ; 
When  patches  nestled  o'er  sweet  lips 
At  choo'Iate  times  ;  and,  'twixt  the  sips, 
Fair  Ladies  gave  their  gossips  tips  ; 
Then,  in  Levantine  gown  and  brooch, 
My  Lady  Peggy  took  the  coach. 
For  London  Town  ! 

(Grant  Richards.     6s.) 

Dwellers  by  the  Rivek.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

Five  Aiistralian  tales  under  such  titles  as  "  The  Finding 
of  the  Waterhole,"  "  The  W^inning  of  the  Ubi  Cup,"  and 
"  The  Maniage  of  Marge."  The  Ubi  Cup  was  run  for 
once  a  year,  and  was  the  great  social  event  on  the  river. 
"  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  private  Bush  Derby.  All  who 
attended  the  meeting  came  by  invitation.  No  bookmakers 
were  allowed  on  the  course,  and  betting  was  discouraged." 
(John  Long.     6s.) 

The  SavKLET  L.vdy.  ,  By  Alan  St.  Adbyn. 

The  stoiy  opens  in  a  room  in  a  woman's  college. 
Lisbeth  has  just  received  the  offer  of  two  situations— 
"  both  equally  good — the  thing  is,  which  shall  I  choose?  " 
She  decides  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  Catholic  with  a  young 
daughter  a  Protestant,  just  returned  from  a  Protestant 
school.  Thereby  the  story.  On  page  96  we  hnd  this  frag- 
ment of  dialogue:  "I  won't. hear  a  word  said  against 
Lisbeth,"  Annabel  said  eagerly  ;  "  she  has  done  what  she 
could.  What  could  a  mere  woman  do  against  the  Pope 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  "     (White.     6s.) 

The  White  Witch  of  Mayfair.  By  George  GiiiiTini. 

She  dominates  the  book.  In  the  Proloijue  Falconer 
suc«vmibs  to  this  enchantress  who  had  bewitched  Jjondon, 
Paris,  and  Vienna  in  rapid  succession,  and  makes  an 
astonisliing  compact  with  her.  Mr.  Griffith  gives  the 
reader  some  livefy  episodes.  The  Wliite  Witch  docs  not 
sui"vive  the  Epilogue.  The  mystery  and  tragedy  of  her 
death  ran  their  usual  course.  "  Nothing  ■  came  out  at 
the  inquest."     (White.     63.) 
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The  Eternal  Dreamer. 

"Always  they  weut  forth  to  battle  and  always  they  fell." 
This  comment  is  older  than  the  Caisars  and  its  echoes  have 
vibrated  through  the  centuries  across  the  whole  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  always  the  same  ;  they  have  gone  forth,  but 
it  has  been  only  to  their  doom.  Pressing  strenuously 
forward  everywhere  they  have  established  nothing,  not 
even  the  anned  encampment  of  the  Turk. 

Essentially  nomad  and  war-like,  the  Celt  came  to 
Eurojje  first  of  the  younger  three,  but  only  to  be  forced 
back,  thwarted,  compressed,  enslaved.  Older  than  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav,  he  yet  retains  something  of  the 
priniitiveness  of  their  common  home.  He  who  should 
have  bred  out  the  strain  of  the  Asiatic  has  developed 
certain  chiiracteristics  essentially  eastern.  But  before  all 
other  things  he  is  old,  old  with  the  fading  memory  of 
forgotten  knowledge.     What  has  he  done  ? 

The  rhetorician  who  alone  arouses  him  from  his  coma 
speaks  to  him  of  far-off  things  with  windy  emphasis  ; 
reminds  him  that  it  has  been  always  others  who  have 
interpreted  the  dreams  of  hfe  while  he  himself,  the  eternal 
dreamer,  has  stood  listlessly  aside  ;  reminds  him  of  the 
mystery  of  Egj'pt  and  the  everlasting  question  of  the 
Sphinx.  What  was  he  doing  and  thinking  when  the 
Greek  gave  to  Europe  the  reahsation  of  form,  perfect  ahke 
in  sculpture  and  in  poetry  ?  What  did  the  Koman,  with 
his  slower  purpose  evolving  the  steadfastness  of  law  and 
moral  control,  teach  himV  iJid  he  catch  nothing  from 
France  in  the  hngering  twihght  before  the  dawn,  nothing 
from  Italy  in  tlie  universal  renaissance  of  the  world  ? 
Did  Germany,  painfully  stuttering  the  message  of  the 
soul's  awakening  in  the  Reformation,  teach  him  nothing? 
Could  the  bliize  of  Ehzabethau  genius  leave  him  cold  and 
inert?  Did  the  terrible  ferocity  of  rehgious  conviction 
which  on  the  one  hand  meant  the  savage  piety  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  on  the  other  the  masterpieces  of 
MuriUo,  mean  nothing  to  the  Celt  ?  Coidd  he  fincf  nothing 
to  fire  his  .soul  in  the  patient  advance  of  a  silent  people 
over  the  endless  Russian  steppes?  Did  the  questioning 
intelligence  of  Voltau'e  or  the  voice  that  came  from 
the  heart  of  Rousseau  find  no  echo  in  his  soul?  Did 
the  Revolution  itself  mean  nothing  to  him  but  a  far- 
ofE,  ahen  madness?  And  at  the  last,  when  Gennany 
roused  herself  and  gave  to  the  world  philosophers  instead 
of  jihiloaophea,  was  the  message  to  the  Celt  equally  vain 
and  futile  ?  ,        , 

Greek  form,  Roman  moral  purpose,  Italian  coloiir, 
German  fidelity  to  truth,  Russian  p^itience — these  things, 
in  their  varied  plia.ses,  have  manifested  themselves  in 
European  hfe.  Whether  the  manifestation  is  msiinly 
material,  as  in  the  dominance  of  Rome,  or  spiritual,  as  in 
the  eternal  survival  of  Athens,  each  of  these  racial  traits 
has  left  a  definite  expression  characteristic  of  a  particular 
people.  But  has  tlie  Celt  ever  expressed  himself?  Even 
rhetoric  becomes  tiresome,  when  indefinitely  prolonged, 
and  the  Celt  checks  his  questioner  with  a  glance, 
flashing  with  unborrowed  wisdom  but  without  words.  He 
haa  taken  no   part  in  the  world-movements,  but  there  has 


been  that  witliin  hini'which  they  know  who  liave  followed 
forlorn  hopes.  He  has  never  expressed  the  word  sorrows, 
but  he  lias  felt  them  in  his  soul.  He  lias  not  uttered  the 
world's  hopes,  because  he  lias  never  shared  them.  There 
is  the  secret  of  his  silence,  pathetic  and  significant  now  as 
at  the  beginning  !  "  always  they  went  forth  to  battle  and 
always  they  fell."  The  rhetorician  of  the  debating 
society,  taunting  him  with  his  past,  is  obviously 
deserving  only  of  his  silence.  But  some  decades  ago 
another  questioner,  from  quite  another  point  of  view, 
attempted  to  draw  up  for  the  Celt  an  apologia  for  his 
existence.  Matthew  Arnold  ajspeared  upon  the  platform 
devoted  to  general  ideas  with  a  distinct  mission  at  a  time 
when  such  missionaries  were  at  all  events  tolerated.  The 
enclyclopKdic  head  of  Macaulay's  school-boy  had  been 
exploited,  had  been  even  a  little  swollen  by  the  facts  of 
Anglo-Saxon  prosperity.  A  mild  reaction  had  set  in 
of  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  in  part  the  cause,  in 
jjart  the  effect.  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  school-boy 
with  the  distended  head,  but  to  a  milder  product,  the 
convertible  Phihstine,  that  is  to  say  the  "  average  man." 
His  gospel  was  an  Hellenized  righteousness,  gaped  at 
by  a  people  accustomed  to  a  despotic  Hebraism,  modified 
in  the  interest  of  individual  comfort.  The  Celt  had 
obviously  done  nothing  for  Hebraism  modified  by  the 
instinct  towards  comfort ;  had  he  done  anything  in  favour 
of  righteousness  softened  by  the  charm  of  Hellas  ?  He 
approached  the  question  a  little  dubiously,  not  at  all  as 
a  doctrinaire  but  rather  with  the  cultured  urbanity  of 
the  dilettante  in  search  of  fleeting  impressions.  And 
the  average  man,  stiU  gaping  a  little,  caught  the 
phrases  and  played  with  them  as  catchwords.  The 
"faithful,"  the  "  conventional  way  of  handling  nature," 
"Greek  radiance"  and  "  Celtic  magic."  Surely  this  is 
the  unrecognised  note,  but  who  has  struck  it  ?  Shakes- 
peare, Shelley,  Keats.  It  is  to  these  that  the  Celt  has 
whispered  the  secret  of  his  soul ;  again  he  has  given, 
but  he  has  not  possessed.  Again  he  has  engendered, 
but  he  has  not  cretited.  Yes,  it  has  lieen  always  so,  and 
to  the  average  man,  scenting  a  futilitj'  glossed  over  by 
liis  master's  urbanity,  the  Celt  has  nothing  at  all  to  reply. 

And  now  the  "  average  man,"  with  his  mild  possiliilities 
of  a  selected  culture,  has  given  place  to  another  type  quite 
indiscriminate  as  to  any  phase  of  selection.  Hitherto  the 
mob  had  at  all  events  assumed  their  leader's  right  to 
veneration,  however  individually  unsuitable  they  might 
appear  as  followers.  It  was  of  course  a  little  incongruous 
that  every  poseur  in  I'^ngland,  with  or  without  the  facility 
of  aspirates,  should  have  regarded  Ruskin  as  his  guardian 
angel.  It  was  a  little  unnecessary  that  every  talkative  sot 
in  Europe  should  have  considered  the  subtile  questioner 
of  the  Rubaiyat  as  one  answering  his  own  iiuft-ile  doubts. 
AU  this  being  freely  granted,  the  attitude  of  mind  was 
none  the  less  that  of  respectful  attention  to  the  selected 
leader.  But  since  then  democracy,  wearied  of  its  eternal 
goose-step,  has  ambled  nimbly  forward  into  a  perfect  chaos 
of  conflicting  possibilities. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  "leader"  becomes  a  mere 
opportunist,  speaking  only  when  he  is  called  upon,  and 
saying  only  what  he  is  expected  to  say.  Preacher,  poli- 
tician, play-wright,  sociologist  each  may  "  do  his  turn," 
but  only  if  it  coincides  with  the  preconceived  notions  of  a 
censor  before  whom  all  bow  down.  And  who  is  this 
mysterious  entit3^  ^^^  one  virile  mental  and  emotional 
force  that  speaks  lor  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  at  the  dawn 
of  a  new  centurj'  ?  It  is  "  the  man  in  the  street."  and  it 
is  he  who  insists  upon  an  answer  from  liis  brother  the 
Celt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  uses  the  tferm  "  brother" 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  he  imagines  it  to  .have  been 
used  by  St.  Francis  Assisi.  '.;      .'■■' 

It  niight  be  difficult  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  the  un- 
challenged authority  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  censor,  because 
with  foreign  nations  there  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
intellectual  democracy.     For  example,  it  was  possible  for 
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Fkubert  to  discuss  Chateaubriand  as  "the  great  master  of 
French  prose  during  tlie  nineteenth  century,  and  to  discuss 
him  from  this  standpoint  with  such  an  alien  intelligence  as 
Zola.  Well,  one  knows  the  comment  of  Parisian  positivism, 
"Le  OTand  style,  c'est  I'mposture."  But  imagine  our 
Angl(>Saxon  censor  confronted  with  an  English  Ren6 ! 
"  What  is  he  rotting  a)x)ut  now  ?  "  would  be  liis  brief  but 
intelligent  comment.  And  in  using  tliis  plirase  he  would  be 
only  using  the  idiomatic  purity  of  speech  which  he  himself 
has  dictated  to  the  litterateurs  who  cater  for  his  approval. 
And  he  questions  the  Celt,  questions  him,  and  lectures 
him  too.  He  does  not  ask  him  about  his  lost  "  magic," 
but  about  his  income  tax  and  his  ixwr  rates.  He  wishes 
to  know  wliy  he,  tlie  Celt,  alone  in  the  Empire  is  hopelessly 
non-commercial,  hopelessly  unprogressive.  He  passes 
glibly  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  and  waves  a  com- 
plaining finger  at  Limerick  and  Cork.  He  wants  to  know 
tc^y  it  is,  and  he  is  a  man  accustomed  to  being  answered. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  even  willing  to  investigate  at  first 
hand  for  himself,  and,  blaspheming  against  IJrish  accom- 
modation and  Irish  cooking,  he  paj's  his  way  into  the 
dream-haunted  wikis  of  Kerrj'  which  never  more  will  be 
quite  the  same.  And  the  Celt  watches  the  "tourists" 
with  the  wonder  of  an  unconscious  disdain.  Why  can  he 
never,  never  be  quite  Uke  them  ?  What  is  the  inseparable 
gulf  between  them  ?  Why  must  lie,  even  in  an  age 
avowedly  devoted  to  progressive  comfort,  remain  always 
the  man  outside  in  the  cold  ?  "  Food,  climate,  natural 
surroundings,"  says  tlie  Saxon  tripper,  cheerfully  quoting 
Buckle  wliom  he  has  never  read.  But  the  Celt,  grave 
when  the  grimace  has  died  from  his  lips,  sees  that  one 
must  search  deeper  than  this.  Searches,  in  fact,  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul,  that  soul  which  has  only  expressed 
itself  in  random  witticisms  for  the  benefit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
tourists  and  in  the  jocose  banalities  of  the  Irish  members. 
It  is  strange,  in  passing,  that  a  race  in  whom  world- 
weariedness  accentuated  by  irony  is  perhaps  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  should  so  long  have  kept  its 
position  as  the  buffoon  of  Europe.  But  tlie  censor  is 
persistent.  Will  they  ever  be  like  us?  WiU  they  ever 
amalgamate  ? 

Individually,  he  knows,  they  can  play  with  his  catch- 
words, pronounce  his  shibboleths,  imitate  his  standpoints, 
share  even  in  his  prosperity.  They,  too,  can  force  their 
way,  noisy  and  blatant,  to  a  goal  they  had  never  recognised. 
But  here  we  must  presimie  for  once  to  appeal  from  the 
"  man  in  tlie  street  "  to,  let  us  say,  the  authority  of 
Lombroso  or  Ferrari.  Surely  they  could  track  the  Celtic 
peasant  in  the  American  company  promoter  or  the  Melbourne 
manipulator  of  mining  shares  ?  Surely  they  can  eUminate 
from  the  naked  Celtic  soul  the  persuasive  culture  of 
Oxford,  the  glaring  prestige  of  Mayfair,  the  shadowed 
refinement  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain?  Surely  they 
would  teU  us  that  the  Celt  can  never  be  quite  Anglo-Saxon 
or  quite  cosmopolitan,  because  he  himself  is  conscious  of  a 
gulf  between  them  and  him.  He  must  be  always  himself  ; 
it  is  his  right,  as  it  is  his  curse. 

And  now  that  the  censor  has  had  exploited  before  him 
in  their  turn  the  problem  of  a  woman  with  a  past,  the 
reahty  of  a  large  section  of  humanity  without  a  future, 
the  rights,  wrongs,  capacities  and  incapacities  of  women, 
the  interests  of  younger  sons  and  fhe  idioms  of  private 
soldiers — now  that  every  comer  of  the  earth  has  yielded 
its  (juota  for  approval  or  ridicule,  the  Celt  must  be  ex- 
ploited and  the  necessary  machinery  has  been  set  in 
motion.  The  Celtic  movement  sounds  a  little  vieux  jeu 
already,  but  the  new  century  will  breathe  into  it  new  life. 
The  man  in  the  street  will  guffaw  over  the  old  tales  in  their 
Saxon  dress,  the  simple  wistful  poetry  transfused  into  an 
alien  tongue.  The  Celt  has  spoken  at  last !  What  is  he 
rotting  alx)ut  now? 

But  the  Celt  will  not  have  spoken.  For  him  there  can 
be  no  little  renaissance  fostered  by  a  foreign  tolerance, 
prolonged  by  a  curiosity  however  sympathetic.     Let  the 


Anglo-Saxon  take  an  anthology  and  read  it  in  liis  own 
tongue,  by  all  means  let  him  take  it,  but  do  not  let  him 
imagine  that  the  Celt  has  ever  "  spoken  out."  Let  them 
take  his  anthology  and  then  leave  nim  alone  by  his  lakes 
or  on  his  hills.  And  then  at  some  moment,  far  away  from 
the  trippers,  the  old  magic  wiU  surely  come  to  liim  again  and 
he  will  smile  as  at  some  memory  revived  for  an  instant  in  a 
dream,  but  even  as  his  lips  smile  there  will  be  tears  in  his 
eyes.  For  in  that  instant  he  will  have  caught  the  secret  tliat 
was  for  him  alone,  the  joy  of  Uving  that  was  Greek  and  the 
"lacrimae  rerum  "  that  belonged  to  the  Celt  of  Mantua. 
The  first  he  would  have  expressed  in  his  lite,  had  it  not 
become  tainted  for  him  at  its  source  ;  the  second  has  been, 
and  will  always  be,  with  him  to  the  end.  Laughter 
saddened  by  irony,  tears  embittered  by  a  sense , of  failure, 
what  need  is  there  for  speech  ?  For  an  exquisite  moment 
there  may  return  to  him  the  glamour  of  the  lost  cause, 
but  assuredly  there  will  follow  the  paralysis  of  beaten 
effort.  Surely  the  secret  of  the  Celts  is  written  in  their 
lives,  "  Alwavs  they  went  forth  to  battle  and  always  they 
feU." 


The  "  Indian  Shakespeare." 

Whether  cosmopolitanism  makes  for  the  production  of 
creative  literature  may  be  doubted ;  it  is  under  narrowly 
national  conditions  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's 
literature  have  been  begotten  ;  but  cosmopolitanism  has 
been  the  note  of  modem  literature  for  years  past,  and  it 
seems  now  to  be  in  fair  process  of  draining  aown  to  the 
commonalty  of  readers,  according  to  the  lot  of  movements 
which  in  their  inception  were  fastidiously  "  select." 
Popular  series  of  translations  from  foreign  masterpieces 
increase  upon  us,  and  the  latest  sign  of  the  tendency  is 
the  little  volume  of  translations  from  Hindu  poetry  which 
the  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  has  added  to  the  "  Scott 
Library,"  in  which  Kahdasa  occupies  the  bulk  of  the 
book.  Popular  cosmopolitanism  must  be  well  a-foot,  when 
the  interest  of  the  "  general  reader"  is  postulated  for 
"  Sakuntala." 

Yet  this  most  classic  of  Hindu  dramas  has  universal 
features  enough  to  give  it  appeal  for  those  who  can  over- 
come the  strangeness  of  the  atmosphere — the  names,  the 
customs,  and  the  mythology.  The  names  and  mythology 
are  not  stranger  than  those  of  the  "  Celtic  Revival,"  while 
the  present  interest  in  things  Hindu  should  give  it  a 
"  lift."  Kalidasa  has  not— of  course— escaped  the  title  of 
the  "  Indian  Shakespeare."  It  was  predestined  ;  and  you 
only  sigh  gently  when  j'ou  see  it  awaiting  you  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  volume.  Equally  of  course,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  dramatist  of  India,  he  has  no  hkeness  to 
Shakespeare.  There  is  very  little  action  ;  and  compared 
even  with  tiiose  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  which  it  comes 
nearest,  "  Sakuntala "  is  manifestly  inferior  as  regards 
individualisation  of  character.  "The  Tempest"  reeks 
with  character,  comparatively.  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  with  Bottom  and  his  company  cut  out,  would  be 
closest  to  its  poetic  generalisation  of  types.  Yet  in  its 
poetic-dramatic  convention,  it  shows  singular  affinity  to 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  as  does  the  Sanskrit  drama  in 
general. 

It  is  a  simple  story.  King  Dushyanta,  hunting  in  the 
forest,  meets  a  girl  bred  up  in  a  community  of  hennits, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  whose  lioad,  Canna,  she  is.  But 
she  was  really  the  offspring  of  a  king  and  a  divine  nymph. 
They  fell  in  love,  and  he  promises  to  return  for  her  in 
three  days.  But  Sakuntala,  absorbed  in  thought  of  him, 
neglects  a  man  of  tremendous  piety  who  claims  liospitality  ; 
and  the  saint  promptly  curses  her.  Her  husl)and  shall 
forget  her  as  if  she  had  never  met  him.  He  is  prevailed 
upon  to  mitigate  the  curse  by  adding  that  the  king  shall 
regain  his  memory  at  sight  of  her  ring.     The  curse  works. 
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Dusliyanta  does  not  return  for  lier ;  and  when  she  sets 
out  to  claim  her  position  as  liis  wife,  he  denies  her.  The 
ring  has  slipped  from  her  finger  when  she  was  washing  ; 
and  she  goe^  out  weeping,  to  be  caught  up  by  her  mother 
and  carried  to  the  mountain  of  the  god  Casyapa.  The 
ring  is  found  in  a  fish,  and  at  siglitof  it  Dushyanta  regains 
his  memory'  and  is  inconsolable.  But  the  god  Indra 
demands  his  aid  against  a  demon-race.  Returning  victorious 
from  the  abode  of  Indra.  the  heavenly  car  "drops  him" 
at  Casyapa's  mountain,  where  he  finds  Sakuntala  and  the 
boy  to  whom  she  has  given  birth.  All  ends  happily,  with 
the  benediction  of  the  divine  CasyajJa  and  his  wife. 

Nothing  could  be  less  "  dramatic  "  from  our  standpoint. 
The  charm  lies  in  the  love-scenes,  and  the  idyllic  pictures 
of  a  simple  forest-hfe  among  innocent  girls.  The 
"  nature  "  of  it  penetrates  all  strangenesses  of  alien  life, 
and  goes  straight  to  the  general  heart.  It  is  a  Hindu 
Perdita  wooed  by  a  Hindu  Romeo — though  siich  com- 
parisons are  always  misleading.  The  English  reader 
feels  the  beautj-  of  the  writing  even  tlirough  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  formalities  and  "  elegances "  of  vSir 
William  Jones's  prose  version,  which  has  been  chosen 
for  the  "  Scott  Library."  It  is  worse  than  eighteenth 
century — it  is  late  eighteenth  century,  the  chunsy  pseudo- 
Johnsonian  style  of  the  Times  and  journalism  generally 
at  that  era.  Yet  it  is  preferable  to  the  version  of  Prof. 
Monier  WiUiams,  who  has  neutrahsed  his  scholarship  by 
adopting  metre ;  and  for  poetry  he  has  no  more  aptitude 
than  other  Professors.  Still,  through  the  stilted  sentences 
of  Sir  William  Jones  you  can  see  the  naturalness  of  the 
girlish  chatter  in  the  scene  between  Sakuntala  and  her 
companions  which  we  condense ;  and  can  imagine  the 
true  masterliness  of  the  original. 

Priyamvada  [jimiling]  :  Do  you  know,  my  Anusuya, 
why  Sakuntala  gazes  on  the  plants  with  such  rapture  V 

Anusuya  :  No,  indeed  :  I  was  trying  to  guess.  Pray 
tell  me. 

Priyam. :  "As  the  Grove's  Delight  is  united  to  a  Fuitable 
tree,  thus  I  too  hope  for  a  bridegroom  to  my  mind," — that 
is  her  private  thought  at  this  moment. 

Sakun. :  Such  are  the  flights  of  your  own  imaginatioc. 

Anus.  :  Here  is  a  plant,  Sakuntala,  which  you  have 
forgotten,  though  it  has  grown  up  like  yourself,  under 
the  care  of  our  father  Canna. 

Sakun.  :  Then  I  shall  forget  myself  O  wonderful  ! 
O  Priyamvada,  I  have  delightful  tidings  for  you  ! 

Priyam.  :  What  tidings,  beloved? 

Sakun.  :  This  madhavi  creeper,  though  it  be  not  the 
usual  time  for  flowering,  is  covered  with  gay  blossoms 
from  its  roots  to  its  top  I 

Both  :  Is  it  really  bo,  sweet  friend  ? 

Sakan.  :  Is  it  so  ?     Look  yourselves. 

Priyam.  [ear/erli/l  :  From  this  omen,  Sakuntala,  I 
announce  you  an  excellent  husband,  who  will  soon  take 
you  by  the  hand. 

Sakun.  [diHpleaxed]  :  A  strange  fancy  of  yours  ! 

Priyam. :  Indeed,  my  beloved,  I  speak  not  jestingly.  I 
heard  something  from  our  father  Canna.  Your  nurture 
of  these  plants  has  prospered  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  I 
foretell  your  approaching  nuptials. 

Anus. :  It  is  thence,  my  Priyamvada,  that  she  has 
watered  them  with  so  much  alacrity. 

Saknn.  :  The  madhavi  plant  is  my  sister :  can  I  do 
otherwise  than  cherish  her  V 

The  playful  girlish  banter,  the  natural  turning  of  their 
minds  towards  married  thoughts,  the  tender  interest  in 
their  sylvan  charges,  make  up  a  picture  no  less  Western 
tlian  Eastern,  and  full  of  forest  sounds  and  sights.  The 
love-scene,  in  which  Dushyanta  first  overhears  Sakuntala 
confess  to  her  companions  that  she  loves  him,  and  then 
wooes  her,  has  the  idyllic  voluptuousness  of  a  great  poet : 
even  in  the  stilted  and  prosaic  prose  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
one  can  conceive  the  original  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 
With  limitations,  nevertheless,  as  to  tone  rather  than 
power.  It  is  the  love-making  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
not  the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  stiU  less  of  Ferdinand 


and  Aliranda — that  divinity  of  young  courtship.  Sakuntala 
does  not  emulate  Juliet's  confiding  readiness  of  surrender 
in  a  like  surprisal  of  her  love-confession,  with  its  confident 
reliance  on  Romeo's  honourable  intent  of  marriage;  yet 
farther  is  she  from  rising  to  Miranda's  brilliant  candour. 
Though  only  less  a  hermitess  than  the  isolated  Miranda, 
imknowing  of  woman,  or  of  man  save  her  father,  Sakuntak 
shows  sufficient  distrust  of  her  lover  and  herself,  which 
her  lover  sufficiently  justifies.  Were  it  otherwise,  Kalidasa 
would  doubtless  have  thought  his  young  wooer  but  slack. 
Something,  even  in  his  mere  poetry,  Shakespeare  owed  to 
Christian  tradition.  Kalidasa  is  Troilus  and  Cressida 
with  the  earthy  comment  of  Pandarus  omitted — elementary 
passion  in  its  most  delicate  form.  But  the  tenderest  thing 
m  this  drama  of  the  idyllic  and  the  ideal  is  Sakuntala's 
departure  from  her  forest-home.  The  sundering  of  maiden 
ties,  the  grief  of  her  companions,  the  leave-taking  from 
her  animate  and  inanimate  fondhngs,  is  rendered  with 
exquisite  simplicity.  Old  Canna,  himself  unmanned,  at 
the  close  regains  the  ascetic  comjjosure  which  he  is 
ashamed  to  have  forfeited,  while  the  girls  are  inconsolable 
— a  differentiating  touch  which  completes  the  moving 
naturalism  of  the  whole  scene.  It  would  be  enough  to 
seal  Kalidasa  a  Master  in  any  literature. 

Sukun.:  Father,  when  yon  female  antelope,  who  now 
moves  slowly  from  the  weight  of  the  young  with  which, 
she  is  pregnant,  shall  be  delivered,  send  me,  I  beg,  a 
kind  message  with  news  of  her  safety. 

Canna  :  My  beloved,  I  will  not  forget  it. 

Sakun.:  Ah,  what  is  it  that  clings  to  the  skirts  of  my 
robe  and  detains  me  ? 

Canna :  It  is  thy  adopted  child,  the  little  fawn,  whose 
mouth,  when  the  sharp  points  of  cusa  grass  had  wounded 
it,  has  been  so  often  smeared  by  thy  hand  with  the 
healing  oil.     .     .     . 

Sakun.:  Why  dost  thou  weep,  tender  fawn,  for  me, 
who  must  leave  our  common  dwelling-place  ?  As  thou 
wast  reared  by  me  when  thou  hadst  lost  thy  mother 
.  .  .  so  will  my  foster-father  attend  thee,  when  we 
are  separated,  with  anxious  care.  Return,  poor  thing, 
return,  we  must  part. 

[SAe  hursts  into  tears.'] 

But  quotation  merely  misrepresents  what  depends  on  the 
cumulative  effect  of  tenderly  imagined  detail.  Dushyanta's 
ride  tlirough  the  air  on  Indra's  car  is  similarly  made 
effective  by  the  finely  imaginative  detail — thus  a  car 
would  speed  through  the  clouds.  Even  Casyapa's  celestial 
mountain  becomes  real  as  the  Himalayan  forest,  by  the 
picture  of  Dushyanta's  heroic  child — u  Hindu  Hercules, 
wliom  liis  nurses  vainly  persuade  to  loose  a  lion's  whelp, 
which  he  has  dragged,  "  with  torn  mane,"  from  "  the 
'half-svicked  nipple  of  the  lioness." 

Boy  :  Open  thy  mouth,  lion's  whelp,  that  1  may  count 
thy  teeth. 

1st  Attendant :  Intractable  child  !  .  .  .  Thouseemest 
even  to  sport  in  anger.     .     .     . 

2nd  Attendant :  The  lioness  will  tear  thee  to  pieces  if 
thou  release  not  her  whelp. 

Boy  [smiling]  :  Oh  !  1  am  greatly  afraid  of  her,  to 
be  sure. 

1st  Attendant:  My  beloved  child,  set  at  liberty  this 
young  prince  of  wild  beasts,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  prettier 
plaything. 

Boy  :  Give  it  first.     Where  is  it  ? 

Enough,  though  condensed  and  but  a  part,  to  show  the 
simple  touclies  by  wliicli.  Kalidasa  makes  real  even  mytho- 
logic  marvel.  He  has,  withal,  an  imagery  of  abounding 
fancy,  though  without  the  imaginative  de])tli  of  the 
greatest  Western  imagerj-.  With  sucli  qualities,  even  in 
a  defective  garb  of  English  prose,  Kalidasa  can  impress 
the  reader ;  though  it  is  by  the  whole,  and  not  through 
extracts  or  descriptive  articles,  tliat  lie  must  impress  him. 
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Diversions   in   O. 

The  sound  of  0,  being  the  moet  easily  pronounced  in  the 
language,  lias  become  the  most  expressive.  E!ven  Dr. 
Murray  makes  no  attempt  to  catalogue  its  powers.  He 
says  that  it  expresses  "  according  to  intonation,  various 
emotions,  an  appeal,  entreaty,  surprise,  pain,  lament,  &c." 
But  let  any  man  try  to  take  a  census  of  the  O's  and  Oh's 
heard  in  everyday  speech,  and  ever  on  his  own  tongue  :  he 
will  be  astonished  by  the  multitudinous  meanings  0  bears 
according  as  it  is  gnmted,  whispered,  drawled,  exploded, 
cooed,  quavered,  clipped,  prolonged,  enriched,  attenuated, 
sighed,  thimdered,  flung  heavenward  or  dropped  earth- 
ward. One  begins  to  tliink  that  there  is  no  emotion  or 
mental  state  that  cannot  be  expressed  or  indicated  by 
"  0,"  not  omitting  the  feeling  of  astonished  pride  with 
which,  bit  by  bit,  as  its  parts  appear,  one  contemplates 
the  New  English  Dictionary. 

In  the  double  part  of  this  work  now  before  us, 
Dr.  Murray  deals  with  words  from  0  to  Onomastic,  and 
we  have  found  crammed  within  this  semi-0  (to  adapt 
Shakespeare's  description  of  the  Curtain  Theatre)  a  wealth 
of  interest  and  romance  beyond  "  the  veiy  casques  tliat 
did  affright  the  air  of  Agincourt."  Indeed  the  oblectation 
we  have  found  in  turning  these  omnibus  pages  has  for  us 
obtiinded,  obnubilated,  and  all  but  obliviated  that  odible 
oinniregency  of  fiction  (ogling  or  occatoiy)  which  so 
obrutes,  not  to  say  obc;ecates,  this  ochlocratical  age.  Can 
we  say  more  ?  Or  less — when  we  read  that  an  odelet  is  a 
little  ode,  the  very  word  we  have  been  looking  for  these 
three  weeks  ? 

There  are  other  surprises.  What  does  the  word  oary 
suggest  to  you  ?  'Oary  old  sinner  ?  Just  so.  But  why 
not  "  of  the  nature,  or  having  the  function  of  an  oar." 
As  thus : 

The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

That  is  from  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  A  more 
adventiirously  beautiful  meaning  is  given  to  tlie  word  by 
a  translator  of  the  "  Agamemnon  "  : 

So,  when  bereaved  the  vultures  ply 
Their  oary  wings  across  the  sky. 

Another  word  so  rare  as  to  seem  new  is  oathable,  meaning 
capable  of  taking  an  oath.  "Are  you  oathable?" 
would  be  a  convenient  question  for  a  police  court  solicitor, 
and  might  sometimes  forestall  misunderstandings.  "My 
good  woman,  do  you  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath?  " 
asked  one  of  Charles  Keene's  barristers.  "  Well,  sir " 
(with  a  curtsej-),  "  I  did  ought  to,  bein'  as  my  'usbin's 
a  Coven'  Garding  porter."  The  joke  is  in  Shakespeare. 
Timon  says : 

You  are  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear 
Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you. 

Is  oatmeal  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ?  It  used  to  appear 
with  effect  in  Proverbs  xxvii.,  22,  where  we  now  read  : 
"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among 
wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishneess  depart 
from  him."  This  is  surely  no  improvement  on  Coverdale's 
"  Though  thou  sliouldest  bray  a  foole  with  a  pestell  in  a 
morter  like  otemeel."  Here  the  braying  seems  twice  as 
thorough.  Oddly  enough,  oatmeal  connoted  foUy  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century  when  the  word  was  applied  to 
profligate  young  (Scotch  ?)  men.  In  Ford's  play,  "  The 
Bun's  Darhng,"  we  read  of  certain  "roaring  boys  and 
oatmeals." 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  a  use  for  the  word 
obambulate,  to  walk  hither  and  thither.  A  seventeenth 
century  author,  an  Earl  of  Manchester,  could  write  "  In  the 


interim  the  Soule  doth  not  wander  and  obambulate."  As 
late  as  1855  a  writer  talked  of  "obambulatory  merchants," 
meaning  pedlars,  a  phrase  which  we  feel  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph will  not  willingly  let  die.  As  apphed  to  firs  and 
cypresses  by  SheUey,  "obeliskine"  is  a  good  word: 
"  cyjjress  groves  whose  obeliskine  forms  of  intense  green 
pierce  the  grey  shadow  of  the  wintry  hill."  The  word 
objective  in  its  current  philosophical  use  has  an  interesting 
history.  It  was  so  used  by  a  few  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centurj',  but,  says  Dr.  Murray, 
its  current  use  appears  to  be  derived  from  Kant  and  to 
have  appeared  in  England  chiefly  after  1817.  He  shows 
that  in  that  year  Coleridge  wrote :  "  The  very  words 
objective  and  subjective,  of  such  constant  occurrence  in  the 
schools  of  yore,  I  have  ventured  to  re-introduce."  In  a 
note  to  a  late  edition  of  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater 
(we  do  not  find  it  in  our  edition  of  1823)  De  Quincey 
wrote:  "  This  word,  so  nearly  unintelligible  in  1821,  so 
intensely  scholastic,  and,  consequently,  when  surrounded 
by  familiar  and  vernacular  words,  so  apparently  pedantic, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  so  indispensable  to  accurate  think- 
ing, and  to  wide  thinking,  has  since  1821  become  too 
common  to  need  any  apology." 

A  true  dictionary  word  is  oboist :  a  performer  on  the 
oboe.  In  one  of  his  essays  Hazlitt  remarks  on  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  mind  alters  true  clironology  to  fit  its 
prejxissessions,  so  that  what  happened  under  the  Csesare  in 
Rome  seems  more  modern  than  obscure  events  of  a 
later  age  in  England.  We  share  this  feeling  when  we 
read  the  quotation  :  "The  oboists  of  the  last  generation, 
using  reeds  of  very  large  dimensions."  The  pyramid  of 
Cheops  seems  new,  the  Parthenon  seems  not  to  have  dried 
its  mortar,  and  we  could  swear  we  had  seen  Pompey  on  a 
bus,  when  we  think  of  "  the  oboists  of  the  last  generation." 
How  soon  hath  Time  obvimbered  these  sons  of  music,  com- 
pared with  whom  Theocritus  with  his  oaten  flute  seems  of 
to-day ! 

A  singular  history  attaches  to  the  word  occupy.  Its 
early  use  in  England  to  express  unlawful  cohabitation 
caused  many  writers  of  the  first  class  to  taboo  the  word. 
Dr.  Murray  says  : — 

The  disuse  of  this  verb  in  the  17th  and  most  of  the  18th 
century  is  notable.  Against  194  quotations  for  the  16th 
century,  we  have  for  the  17th  only  8,  outside  the  Bible 
of  1611  where  it  occurs  10  times),  and  for  the  18th  cen- 
tury only  10,  all  of  its  last  .3.S  years.  The  verb  occurs 
only  twice  (equivocally)  in  Shakspeare,  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  Concordances  to  Milton  and  Pope,  is  not 
used  by  Gray  ;  all  Johnson's  quotations,  except  two,  are 
from  the  Bible  of  1611.  It  was  again  freely  used  by 
Cowper  (13  instances  in  Concordance).  This  avoidance 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  its  vulgar  employment  in 
sense  8  ;  cf.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV.,  11.  iv.  161  (Qo.  1600) 
A  captaine  ?  Gods  light  these  villaines  wil  make  the 
word  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy,  which  was  an  excellent 
good  worde  before  it  was  il  sorted,  a  IG'M  B.  Jon.son 
Discov.,  De  Stylo  (1640)  112  Many,  out  of  their  owne 
obscene  Apprehensions,  refuse  proper  and  fit  words  ;  as 
occupie,  tuiture,  and  the  like. 

The  present  writer  has  n  great  dislike  of  packed  crowds, 
but  it  IS  only  from  Dr.  Murray  that  he  has  learned  to  call 
himself  an  ochlophobist.  "  'The  ochlophobist  has  but  a 
hard  time  in  London  just  now,"  remarked  the  Daily  News 
on  December  5,  1882,  and  we  have  known  subsequent 
occasions  when  we  would  have  thanked  the  Daily  News 
for  that  word. 

Ogle  is  interesting.  It  was  bom  in  a  hvmible,  and 
indeed  disreputable  sphere,  being  vagabonds'  cant  for 
an  eye,  as  in  Ned  Ward's  rhyme  : — 

He  rowl'd  his  Ogles  with  a  Grace 
Becoming  so  a  zealous  Face. 

Moore,  describing  a  prize  fight  (1819)  wrote :  "  Round  lugs 
and  ogles  flew  the  frequent  fist."  Frequent  fist  is  good. 
But  as  early  as  1711  the  word  had  another  meaning  for 
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Addison,  who  printed  in  the  Spectator  the  prospectus 
of  a  professor  of  the  "whole  art  of  Oghng "  :  "I 
teach  the  Church  Ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Plav-house  Ogle  by  Candle-Hght."  When  this  meaning 
had  been  fully  developed  Washington  Irving  began  using 
the  word  in "  the  semi-humorous  sense  of  to  eye,  to  look 
at.  "  There  was  a  portly  parson,  whom  I  observed  ogling 
several  mouldy  writers  through  an  eyeglass,"  and  as  late 
1891  Mr.  Clark  Russell  could  write  :  "  He  stood  oghng 
the  wreck  through  his  binocular." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  word  old  as  an 
adjective  of  jocular  endearment  ("old  boy")  is  found  in 
Shakespeare,  who  in  "Titus  Andronicus "  makes  Aaron 
say: — 

Look  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father. 
As  who  should  say  "  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 

A  most  interesting  word  to  writers  is  oestrus.  Entomo- 
logicaUy  speaking,  the  oestrus  is  a  geuus  of  dipterous 
insects,  of  which  tlie  hirvae  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of 
various  animals.  An  oestrus  is  a  gadfly,  and  was  well 
known  to  Virgil  who  describes  the  madness  of  cattle  under 
its  attacks.  "The  oestrus  or  bot-fly  deposits  the  ova 
unknown  to  the  individual  "  wrote  a  naturahst  in  1876. 
Meanwhile,  Edward  FitzGerald  had  observed  tlie  oestrus 
of  literary  composition.  We  forget  whom  he  was  criticis- 
ing—was it  Tennyson? — when  he  wrote  :  "  The  Impetus, 
the  Lyrical  oestrus  is  gone.'-'  The  word  lived,  and  Mark 
Pattison  could  write,  thirty  years  later,  of  Milton:  "He 
would  not  write  more  verses  when  the  oestrus  was  not 
on  him."  Here  we  must  stop,  not  because  the  oestrus  has 
left  us,  but  because  our  printer  has  it  too. 


The  Truth  about  an  Author. 

Chapters  in  Autobiography, 
XII. 

Sekul  Fiction  is  sold  and  bought  just  like  any  other 
fancy-goods.  It  has  its  wholesale  houses,  its  commercial 
travellers — even  its  trusts  and  "corners."  An  editor  may 
for  some  reason  desire  the  work  of  a  particidar  author ;  he 
may  dangle  gold  before  that  author  or  that  author's  agent ; 
but  if  a  corner  has  been  established  he  will  be  met  by  pohte 
regrets  and  the  infonnation  that  Mr.  So-and-So,  or  the 
Such-and-Such  Syndicate,  is  the  proper  quarter  to  apply 
to ;  then  the  editor  is  aware  that  he  will  get  what  he 
wants  solely  by  one  method  of  payment — through  the 
nose.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fiction  business  is  in  the 
hand  of  a  few  large  syndicates — syndicates  in  name 
only,  and  middlemen  in  fact.  They  perform  a  useful 
function.  They  wiU  sell  to  the  editor  the  entire  rights 
of  a  serial,  or  they  wiU  sell  him  the  rights  for  a  particular 
district — the  London  district,  the  Manchester  district,  the 
John-o'-Groats  district — the  price  varying  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  size  of  the  district.  Many  London  papers  are 
content  to  buy  the  London  rights  only  of  a  serial,  or  to 
buy  the  English  rights  as  distinct  from  the  Scottish  rights, 
or  to  buy  the  entire  rights  minus  the  rights  of  one  or  two 
large  provincial  districts.  Thus  a  serial  may  make  its 
original  appearance  in  London  only ;  or  it  may  ajjpear 
simultaneously  in  London  and  Manchester  only,  or  in 
London  only  in  England  and  throughout  Scotland,  or  in 
fifty  places  at  once  in  England  and  Scotland.  And  after 
a  senal  has  appeared  for  the  first  time  and  run  its  course, 
the  weeklies  of  small  and  obscure  towns,  the  proud  organs 
of  all  the  Little  Peddhngtons,  buy  for  a  trifle  the  right 
to  reprint  it.  The  serials  of  some  authors  survive  in  this 
manner  for  years  in  the  remote  provinces ;  pick  up  the 


local  sheet  in  a  country  inn  and  you  may  perhaps  shudder 
again  over  the  excitations  of  a  serial  that  you  read  in  book 
form  in  the  far-off  nineties.  So,  all  editorial  purses  are 
suited,  the  syndicates  reap  much  profit,  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  pay  their  authors,  both  tame  and  wild,  a 
just  emolument ;  upon  occasion  they  can  even  bo  generous 
to  the  verge  of  an  imprudence. 

When  I  was  an  editor,  I  found  it  convenient,  economical, 
and  satisfactory  to  buy  all  my  fiction  from  a  largo  and 
powerful  syndicate.  I  got  important  "  names,"  the  names 
that  one  sees  on  the  title-pages  of  railway  novels,  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  it  was  nothing  to  mo  that  my  serial 
was  appearing  also  in  Killicrankie,  the  Knockmillydown 
Mountains,  or  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  representative  of  the 
syndicate,  a  man  clothed  with  authority,  called  regularly ; 
he  displayed  his  dainty  novelties,  his  leading  lines,  his 
old  favourites,  his  rising  stars,  his  dark  horses,  and  his 
dead  bargains ;  I  turned  them  over,  hke  a  woman  on 
remnant-day  at  a  draper's  ;  and  after  the  inevitable  Oriental 
chaffering,  we  came  to  terms.  I  bought  Christmas  stories 
in  March,  and  seaside  fiction  in  December,  and  good 
solid  Baring-Gould  or  Le  Queux  or  L.  T.  Meade  aU  the 
year  round. 

Excellently  as  these  ingenious  narrative  confections  served 
their  purpose,  I  dreamed  of  something  better.  And  in 
my  dream  a  sudden  and  beautiful  thought  accosted  me  : 
Why  should  all  the  buying  be  on  one  side  ? 

And  the  next  time  the  representative  of  the  syndicate 
called  upon  me,  I  met  his  overtures  with  another. 

"  Why  should  all  the  buying  be  on  one  side?  "  I  said. 
"You  kuovr  I  am  an  author."  I  added  that  if  he  had 
not  seen  any  of  my  books,  I  must  send  him  copies.  They 
were  exquisitely  different  from  his  wares,  but  I  said 
notliing  about  that. 

"Ah!"  he  panied  firmly.  "We  never  buy  serials 
from  editors." 

I  perceived  tliat  I  was  by  no  means  the  first  astute 
editor  who  had  tried  to  mingle  one  sort  of  business  with 
another.  Still,  it  was  plain  to  me  that  my  good  friend 
was  finding  it  a  little  difficult  to  combine  the  affability 
of  a  seller  with  the  lofty  disinclination  of  one  who  is 
requested  to  buy  in  a  crowded  market. 

"  I  should  liave  thought,"  I  remarked,  with  a  diplomatic 
touch  of  annoyance,  "  that  you  would  buy  wherever  you 
could  get  good  stuff." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  of  course  we  do.     But " 

"  Well,"  I  continued,  "  I  am  writing  a  serial,  and  I  can 
tell  you  it  wiU.  be  a  good  one.  I  merely  mention  it  to  you. 
If  you  don't  care  for  it,  I  fancy  I  can  discover  someone 
who  will." 

Then,  having  caused  to  float  between  us,  cloud-Uke,  the 
significance  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  there  were  other 
syndicates  in  the  world,  I  proceeded  nonchalantly  to  the 
matter  of  his  visit  and  gave  him  a  good  order.  He  was 
an  able  merchant,  but  I  had  not  moved  in  legal  circles  for 
nothing.  Business  is  business  :  and  he  as  well  as  I  knew 
that  arbitrary  rules  to  the  exclusion  of  editors  must  give 
way  before  this  great  and  sublime  truth,  the  foundation  of 
England's  glory. 

The  next  thing  was  to  concoct  the  serial.  I  had  entered 
into  a  compact  with  myself  tliat  I  would  never  "  write 
down"  to  the  public  in  a  long  fiction.  I  was  ahuost 
bound  to  pander  to  the  vulgar  taste,  or  at  any  rate  to  a 
taste  not  refined,  in  my  editing,  in  my  articles,  and  in  my 
short  stories,  but  I  had  sworn  solemnly  that  I  would  keep 
the  novel-form  unsullied  for  the  pure  exercise  of  the  artist 
in  me.  What  became  of  this  high  compact  ?  I  merely 
ignored  it.  I  tore  it  up  and  it  was  forgotten,  the  instant 
I  saw  a  chance  of  earning  the  money  of  shame.  I  devised 
excuses,  of  course.  I  said  that  my  drawing-room  wanted 
new  furniture  ;  I  said  that  I  might  lift  the  sensational 
serial  to  a  higher  place,  thus  serving  the  cause  of  art ;  I 

said 1  don't  know  what  I  said,  aU  to  my  conscience. 

But  I  began  the  serial. 
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As  an  editor,  I  knew  the  qualities  that  a  serial  ought  to 
possess.  And  I  knew  spefially  that  what  most  serials 
lacked  was  a  large  centnd,  unifying,  vivifying  idea.  I  was 
very  fortunate  in  hglitiiig  upon  such  an  idea  for  my  first 
seriid.  Tliere  are  no  original  themes  ;  probably  no  writer 
ever  did  invent  an  original  theme;  but  my  theme  was  a 
brillant  imposture  of  originality.  It  had,  too,  grandeur 
and  passion  and  fantasy,  and  it  was  inimical  to  none  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  serial-reader.  In  truth  it  was  a 
theme  worthy  of  nmch  bettor  treatment  than  I  accorded  to 
it.  Throughout  the  composition  of  the  tale,  until  nearly 
the. end,  I  had  the  uneasy  feeling,  familiar  to  all  writers, 
that  I  was  frittering  away  a  really  good  thing.  But  as 
the  chmax  approached,  the  situation  took  hold  of  me,  and 
in  spite  of  myself  I  wrote  my  best.  The  tale  was  divided 
into  twelve  instalments  of  live  thousand  words  each,  and 
I  comptxsed  it  in  twenty-four  half  days.  Each  morning, 
a.s  I  walked  down  tlie  Thames  P^mbankment,  I  contrived  a 
chapter  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  words,  and  each 
afternoon  I  wrote  tlie  chapter.  An  instinctive  sense  of 
form  helped  me  to  plan  the  events  into  an  imposing  shape, 
and  it  needed  no  abnormal  inventive  faculty  to  provide  a 
thrill  for  the  conclusion  of  each  section.  Further,  I  was 
careful  to  begin  the  story  on  the  first  page,  without 
preUnunaries,  and  to  finish  it  abruptly  wlien  it  was 
finished.  I'or  the  rest,  I  put  in  generous  quantities  of 
wealth,  luxury,  feminine  beauty,  surprise,  catastrophe, 
and  genial,  incurable  optimism.  I  was  as  satisfied  with 
the  result  as  I  had  been  with  the  famous  poem  on  Courage. 
I  felt  sure  that  the  syndicate  had  never  supplied  me  with 
a  sensational  serial  half  as  go(jd  as  mine,  and  1  could 
conceive  no  plea  ujmu  which  they  would  be  justified  in 
refusing  mine. 

They  bought  it.  We  had  a  difference  concerning  the 
price.  They  ottered  sixty  pounds  ;  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  as  not  try  to  get  a  hundred,  but  when  I  had  hftcd 
them  up  to  seventy-iive,  the  force  of  bluff  would  no  further 
go,  and  the  bargain  was  closed.  I  saw  that  by  writing 
serials  I  coidd  earn  three  guineas  per  half-day ;  I  saw 
myself  embarking  upon  a  life  of  what  Ebenezer  Jones  called 
"  sensation  and  event  "  ;  I  saw  my  ijrices  increasing — even 
to  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  sixty  thousand  word 
yam — my  imagination  stopped  there. 

The  lingering  remains  of  an  artistic  conscience  prompted 
me  to  sign  this  eye-smiting  work  with  a  pseudonym.  The 
syndicate,  since  my  name  was  quite  unknown  in  their 
world,  made  no  oljjection,  and  I  invented  several  aliases, 
none  of  which  they  hked.  Then  a  friend  presented  me 
with  a  gorgeous  pseudonjnn — "Sampson  Death."  Surely, 
I  tliought,  the  syndicate  will  appreciate  the  subtle  power 
of  that !  But  no  !  They  aveiTcd  that  their  readers  would 
be  depressed  by  Sampson  Death  at  the  head  of  every 
instalment. 

"  Why  not  sign  your  own  name  ?  "  they  suggested. 

And  I  signed  my  own  name.  I,  apprentice  of  Flaubert 
et  Cie.,  stood  forth  to  the  universe  as  a  sensation-monger. 

The  syndicate  stated  that  they  would  like  to  have  the 
refusal  of  another  serial  from  my  pen. 

In  correcting  the  proofs  of  the  first  one,  I  perceived  all 
the  opfwrtunities  I  had  missed  in  it,  and  I  had  visions  of 
a  sensational  serial  absolutely  subUme  in  those  qualities 
that  should  characterise  a  sensational  serial.  I  knew  aU 
about  Eugene  Sue,  and  something  ahout  Wilkie  Collins  ; 
but  my  ecstatic  contemplation  of  an  ideal  serial  soared  far 
beyond  these.  I  imagined  a  serial  decked  with  the  pro- 
fuse ornament  of  an  Eastern  princess,  a  serial  at  once 
grandiose  and  witty,  at  once  modem  and  transcendental,  a 
serial  of  wliich  the  interest  should  gradually  close  on  the 
reader  like  a  vice  until  it  became  intolerable.  I  saw  the 
whole  of  Ijondon  preoccupied  with  this  serial  instead  of 
with  cricket  and  pohtics.  I  heard  the  dandiacal  City 
vouths  discussing  in  first-class  compartments  on  the 
Underground  what  would  happen  next  in  it.  I  witnessed 
a '  riot   in    Fleet   Street   because  1   had,    accidentally  on 


purpose,  delayed  my  copy  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 

Editor  of  the  Daily liad  been  compelleil  to  come  out 

witli  an  apology.  Lastly,  I  heard  the  sigh  of  relief  exhaled 
to  heaven  by  a  wliole  pe<jple,  when  in  tlie  final  instalment 
I  solved  the  mystery,  untied  the  knot,  relieved  the  cruel 
suspense. 

Such  was  my  dream — a  dream  that  I  never  realised,  but 
which  I  believe  to  be  capable  of  realisation.  It  is  decades 
since  even  a  second-class  imaginative  genius  devoted  itself 
entirely  to  the  cult  of  the  literary  frisson.  Sue  excited  a 
nation  by  admirable  sensationahsm.  Tiie  feat  might  be  ' 
accomplished  again,  and  in  this  era  so  j)rolific  in  Napoleons 
of  the  press,  it  seems  strange  tliat  no  Xapoleon  has  beert,'^ 
able  to  organise  the  sensitional  serial  on  a  Xapoleonic 
scale. 

I  did  not  realise  my  dream,  but  I  was  inspired  by  it. 
Once  more  I  received  from  the  gods  a  plot  scintillating 
with  possibilities.  It  was  less  fine  than  the  previous  one ; 
it  was  of  the  earth  earthy  ;  l)iit  it  began  with  a  scene 
<iuite  unique  in  the  annals  of  syndicates,  and  by  this  time 
I  knew  a  little  better  liow  to  keep  the  fire  burning.  I 
lavished  wit  and  style  on  the  thing,  and  there  is  no  . 
material  splendour  of  modern  hfe  that  I  left  out.  I 
l^lunged  into  it  with  aU  my  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
wrote  the  fifteen  instahnents  in  fifteen  days ;  I  tried  to 
feel  as  much  like  Dumas  pcce  as  I  could.  But  when  I  had 
done  1  felt,  physically,  rather  more  like  the  fragile  Shelley 
or  some  wan  curate  than  Dumas.     I  was  a  ^^Teck. 

The  syndicate  were  willing  to  buy  this  serial,  but  they 
offered  me  no  increase  of  rates.  I  declined  to  accept  the 
old  terms,  and  then  the  syndicate  invited  me  to  lunch. 
I  made  one  of  the  greatest  financial  mistakes  of  my  life  on 
that  accurst  day,  and  my  only  excuse  is  that  1  was  un- 
accustomed to  being  invited  out  to  lunch  by  syndicates. 
I  ought  to  have  known,  with  all  my  boasted  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  business,  that  syndicates  do  not  invite  almost 
unknown  authors  to  lunch  withoiit  excellent  reason.  I 
had- refused  the  s\'ndicate's  offer,  and  the  syndicate  asked 
me  to  name  a  price  for  the  entire  rights  of  my  tale.  I 
named  a  price  ;  it  was  a  good  price  for  me,  then  ;  but  the 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  before  I  saw  that  I 
had  blundered.  Too  late !  My  terms  were  quietly 
accepted.  Let  me  cast  no  slightest  aspersion  upon  the 
methods  of  the  syndicate :  the  bargain  was  completed 
before  lunch  had  commenced. 

The  syndicate  disposed  of  the  whole  first  serial  rights 
of  my  tale  to  a  well-known  London  weekly.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  paper  engaged  a  first-class  artist  to 
illustrate  it,  they  issued  a  special  circular  about  it,  they 
advertised  it  every  week  on  800  railway  stations.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  wrote  me  an  extremely  appreciative 
letter  as  to  the  effect  of  the  serial  from  his  point  of  view. 
The  syndicate  informed  a  friend  of  mine  that  it-was  the 
best  serial  thej'  had  ever  had.  After  running  in  London, 
it  overran  the  provincial  press  like  a  locust-swarm.  It 
was,  in  a  word,  a  boom.  It  came  out  in  volume-form,  and 
immediately  went  into  a  second  edition  ;  it  still  sells.  It 
was  the  first  of  my  books  that  the  Times  ever  con- 
descended to  review ;  the  Spectator  t(3ok  it  seriously  in  a 
colvmn  and  a  quarter  ;  and  ray  friends  took  it  seriously. 
I  even  received  cables  from  foreign  lands  with  offers  to 
buy  translation  rights.  I  became  known  as  the  author  of  . 
that  serial.  And  aU  tliis,  save  for  an  insignificant  trifle, 
to  the  profit  of  an  exceedingly  astute  sxTidicate  ! 

Subsequently  I  wrote  other  serials,  but  never  again 
with  the  same  verve.  I  found  an  outlet  for  my  energies 
more  amusing  and  more  remunerative  than  the  concoction 
of  serials ;  and  I  am  a  serialist  no  longer. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Drama. 

"  Monna  Vanna." 

I  TVAS  too  miicli  occupied  last  week  with,  the  question  of 
the  censorship,  as  it  proved  its  own  absurdity  in  the  case 
of  "Monna  Vanna,"  to  say  much  about  the  play  itself. 
But  as  tliere  is  nothing  more  pressing  this  week,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  go  back  to  "Monna  Vanna,"  and  to  consider 
its  dramatic  qualities  more  dispassionately  than  I  should 
have  felt  in  the  mood  to  do  last  week. 

In  his  earher  plays  Maeterlinck  invented  a  world  of  his 
own,  which  was  a  sort  of  projection  into  space  of  the 
world  of  nursery  legends  and  of  childish  romances.  It 
was  at  once  very  abstract  and  verj-  local.  There  was  a 
Ca^le  by  the  sea,  a  "well  at  the  world's  end,"  a  pool 
in.  a  forest ;  princesses  with  names  out  of  the  ' '  Morte 
|i' Arthur  "  lost  crowns  of  gold,  and  blind  beggars  without 
a  name  wandered  in  the  darkness  of  eternal  terror.  Death 
'was  always  the  scene-shifter  of  the  play,  and  destiny  the 
etage-manager.  The  people  who  came  and  went  had  the 
blind  gestures  of  marionnettes,  and  one  pitied  their  help- 
lessness. Pity  and  terror  had  indeed  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  drama,  in  a  sense  much,  more  literal  than 
Aristotle's. 

In  aU  these  plays  there  were  few  words  and  many 
silences,  and  the  words  were  ambiguous,  hesitating,  often 
repeated,  like  the  words  of  peasants  or  children.  They 
•tfrere  rarely  beautifid  in  themselves,  rarely  even  significant, 
but  they  suggested  a  singular  kind  of  beavity  and  signifi- 
cance, through  their  adjustment  in  a  pattern  or  arabesque. 
Atmosphere,  the  suggestion  of  what  was  not  said,  was 
everything  ;  and  in  an  essay  in  "  Le  Tresor  des  Humbles  " 
Maeterlinck  told  us  that  in  drama,  as  he  conceived  it,  it 
was  only  the  words  that  were  not  said  which  mattered. 

Gradually  the  words  began  to  mean  more  in  the 
scheme  of  the  play.  With  "  Aglavaine  et  Selysette  "  we  got 
a  drama  of  the  inner  life,  in  which  there  was  little  action, 
little  effective  dramatic  speech,  but  in  which  people 
thought  about  action  and  talked  about  action,  and 
discussed  the  morality  of  things  and  their  meaning,  very 
beautifully.  "Monna  Vanna"  is  a  development  out 
of  "Aglavaine  et  Selysette"  and  in  it  for  the  first  time 
Maeterlinck  has  represented  the  conflicts  of  the  inner  life 
in  an  external  form,  making  drama,  while  the  people 
who  undergo  them  discuss  them  frankly  at  the  moment 
of  thteir  happening. 

Ih  a  significant  passage  of  "  La  Sagesse  et  la  Destinee," 
Maeterlinck  says  :  "  On  nous  affimie  que  toutesles  grandes 
tfaj^edies  ne  nous  offrent  pas  d'autre  spectacle  que  la  lutte 
de  rhomme  contre  la  fatalite.  Je  crois,  au  contraire,  qu'il 
-Bf'e^te  pas  une  seule  tragddie  ou  la  fatalite  regne  reelle- 
ineflt.  J'ai  beau  las  parcourir,  je  n'en  trouve  pas  une  oil 
le  heros  combatte  le  destin  pur  et  simple.  Au  fond,  ce 
n'dst  jamais  le  destin,  c'est  toujours  la  sagesse,  qu'il 
attaque."  And,  on  the  preceding  page,  he  says : 
"  Observons  que  les  poetes  tragi  ques  osent  tres  rarement 
permettre  au  sage  de  paraitre  un  moment  sur  la  scene, 
lis  craignent  une  ame  haute  parce  que  les  evenemonts  la 
craignent."  Now  it  is  this  conception  of  hfe  and  of  drama 
that  we  find  in  "Monna  Vanna."  We  see  the  conflict  of 
wisdom,  personified  in  the  old  man  Marco  and  in  the 
instinctively  wise  Giovanna,  with  the  tragic  folly  per- 
sonified in  the  husband  Guido,  who  rebels  against  truth 
and  against  life,  and  loses  even  that  which  he  would 
sacrifice  the  world  to  keep.  The  plaj-  is  full  of  lessons  in 
life,  and  its  deepest  lesson  is  a  warning  against  the  too 
ready  acceptance  of  this  or  that  aspect  of  truth  or  of 
morality.  Here  is  a  play  in  which  almost  every  character 
is  noble,  in  which  treachery  becomes  a  virtue,  a  lie 
becomes  more  vital  than  truth,  and  only  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  virtue  shows  itself  mean,  petty,  and 
even  criminal.     And  it  is  most  like  life,   as  life  really  is. 


in  this  :  that  at  any  moment  the  whole  course  of  the 
action  might  bo  chimged,  the  position  of  every  character 
altered,  or  even  reversed,  by  a  mere  decision  of  the  will, 
open  to  each,  and  that  things  happen  as  they  do  because 
it  is  impossible,  in  tlie  nature  of  each,  that  the  choice 
could  be  otherwise.  Character,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
makes  the  action,  and  there  is  something  in  the  movement 
of  the  play  which  resembles  the  grave  and  reasonable 
march  of  a  play  of  Sophocles,  in  which  men  and  women 
deliberate  wisely  and  not  only  passionately,  in  which  it  is 
not  only  the  cry  of  the  heart  and  of  the  senses  which  takes 
the  form  of  drama. 

In  Maeterlinck's  earlier  plays,  in  "  Les  Aveugles," 
"  Interieur,"  and  even  "  Pelleas  et  Mehsande,"  he  is 
dramatic  after  a  new,  experimental  fashion  of  his  own; 
"  Monna  Vanna  "  is  dramatic  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
word.  'Tlie  action  moves,  and  moves  always  in  an  inte- 
resting, even  in  a  telling,  way.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  something  has  been  lost.  The 
speeches,  which  were  once  so  short  as  to  be  enigmatical, 
are  now  too  long,  too  explanatory ;  they  are  sometimes 
rhetorical,  and  have  more  logic  than  life.  The  playwright 
has  gained  experience,  the  thinker  lias  gained  wisdom, 
but  the  curious  artist  has  lost  some  of  his  magic.  No 
doubt  the  wizard  had  drawn  his  circle  too  small,  but  now 
he  has  stept  outside  his  circle  into  a  world  which  no 
longer  obeys  his  iornmlas.  In  casting  away  his  formulas, 
has  he  the  big  human  mastery  which  alone  could  replace 
them?  "  Monna  Vanna  "  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
play,  but  it  is  not  a  masterpiece.  "  La  Mort  de  Tintagiles" 
was  a  masterpiece  of  a  tiny,  too  dehberate,  kind ;  but  it 
did  something  wliich  no  one  had  ever  done  before.  We 
must  still,  though  we  have  seen  "  Monna  Vanna,"  wait, 
feehng  that  Maeterlinck  has  not  given  us  aU  that  he  is 
capable  of  giving  lis. 

It  was,  of  course,  difficult  to  judge  of  the  play  as  an 
acting  play  from  the  cramped  performance  at  the  Victoria 
HaU.  In'  spite  of  aU  difficulties,  it  was  acted  with 
admirable  vigour  and  comprehension.  Madame  Georgette 
Leblanc,  of  whose  quahties  as  a  singer  I  wrote  some  time 
ago  in  these  columns,  showed  that  she  was  at  least  as 
much  the  actress  as  the  singer.  She  has  not  yet  com- 
pletely mastered  her  own  instincts,  or  acquired  her  own 
method,  as  an  actress,  but,  as  it  was,  her  acting  was  an 
interpretation.  There  were  moments  of  gaiety  and- 
moments  of  delirium  when  she  was  absolutely  herself, 
that  is  to  say  absolutely  Monna  Vanna.  A  great 
actress  could  not  have  done  more  for  those  moments  than 
she  did  for  them.  At  other  times  she  remembered,  a  little 
too  obviously,  that  she  wUs  acting  a  part.  I  should  like 
to  see  her  in  a  play  of  a  very  different  kind,  in  which  the 
actress  would  not  be  re-inforced  by  the  woman.  Only 
then  could  one  test  the  extent  of  her  talent  as  an  actress. 
I  beheve  that  she  too  has  not  given  us  all  that  she  is 
capable  of  giving  us.  Arthur  Symoks. 


Art. 

Mosaics  and  Mural  Paintings. 

A  w-EEK  or  two  ago  I  sat  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
unfinished  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  It 
was  something  of  an  event  to  see  a  Cathedral  in  the 
making  ;  something  to  sit  within  that  vast  shell,  and  with 
the  memories  of  Gothic  architecture  secure  in  the  aftectlons 
to  feel  the  influence  of  this  Byzantine  edifice  gradually 
compelling  admiration.  At  present  tlio  interior  is  a 
colossal  arrangement  of  bricks— unpointed,  unadorned, 
thousands  of  bare  bricks  fixed  in  the  noble  lines  that  the 
large  mind  of  the  architect  devised.  It  is  an  eloquent 
shell,  but  nothing  more  than  a  shell,  and  the  small 
porphyry    pillars     that     have    already    been    placed    in 
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position  look  incongniously  delicate  and  complete  amid 
tiiat  wilderness  ot  bare  bricks.  It  needed  courage,  a 
quality  that  the  late  Mr.  Bentley  had  in  abundance,  to 
will  that  a  i^vzantine  cathedral  should  soar  alxjve  the  flats 
and  shops  of  Victoria  Street ;  it  needed  courage  on 
Cardinal  Vaiiglian's  part  to  select  and  approve  Mr. 
Bentley's  plan,  and  it  will  take  time  before  a  public 
brought  up  on  Gothic,  drawn  to  it  by  a  thousand 
memories,  will  learn  to  appreciate  this  Byzantine  dream  o£ 
a  western  architect,  the  reaUsation  of  which  cost  him  his 
life.  All  the  architects  to  whom  I  Jiave  spoken  lieartily 
commend  the  design,  some,  indeed,  are  enthusiastic  ;  but 
the  public,  always  sentimental,  always  faithful  to  old 
buildings  and  old  favourites,  are  on  the  side  of  Gothic 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  Once  when  wandering  among 
the  palaces  of  Genoa,  growing,  bit  by  bit,  a  little  bored 
by  their  white  unimaginative  beauty,  suddenly  he 
came  upon  the  Duomo— "  0  beloved  beauty  of  aspiring 
arches,  of  slender  and  clustering  columns,  of  flowering 
capitals  and  window-trac^eries,  of  many  carven  breadths 
and  heights,  wherein  all  nature  breathes  and  blossoms 
again.  There  is  neither  Greek  perfection,  nor  winning 
Byzantine  languor,  nor  insolent  Renaissance  opulence, 
which  may  compare  with  the  loveliness  of  yours." 

But  it  is  unfair  to  judge  the  Westminster  Cathedral  in 
its  present  condition.  The  bold  design,  the  noble  pro- 
portions are  there,  but  the  decorations  that  are  to  give 
colour  and  beauty  to  the  interior  have  still  to  be  bom  in 
the  brain  of  some  artist.  It  is  a  stupendous  task,  and  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  allotted  will  need  to  have  a  sweeping 
range  of  pictorial  ■vision,  strength,  and  a  decision  of 
purpose  not  common  among  moderns. 

It  is  proposed  to  cover  the  walls  up  to  the  spring  of 
the  arches  with  marble ;  all  above  is  to  be  mosaic. 

But  what  kind  of  design  shall  the  mosaics  perpetuate 
in  enduring  coloured  glass  ?  Cardinal  Vaughan,  it  is  said, 
favours  a  representation  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
England,  which  suggested  to  an  unpractical  Words- 
worthian  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets.  There  are  forty-seven  of  these.  But  where  is 
the  decorative  artist  to  whom  could  be  entrusted  the  task 
of  decorating  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  Cathedral  with  a 
representation  of  the  history  of  religion  in  England  ? 
There  are  many  men  who  could  make  episodic  incidents 
passably  interesting  and  attractive,  but  to  weld  detached 
scenes  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  so  that  an  individual 
seated  in  his  small  chair  on  the  vast  floor  of  the  building 
can  feel  that  he  is  looking  at  a  composition,  and  not  a 
series  of  incidents,  would  require  a  great,  a  very  great 
decorative  talent.  Is  any  living  man  equal  to  it  ?  Names 
have  been  mentioned,  and  tae  favourite  is  a  young 
decorative  artist  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  But  he  would  need  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
work  if  he  decided  to  make  all  the  designs  himself.  As 
to  the  time  required  for  carrying  out  the  work  in 
mosaic,  any  period  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
mentioned.  Perhaps  in  despair  of  finding  an  artist, 
the  rfuthorities  will  determine  to  exclude  representations 
of  the  human  figure  altogether  —  a  decision  that  I, 
for  one,  would  welcome.  The  figures  would  have  to 
be  of  gigantic  size  to  be  seen  at  all  from  the  nave, 
and  artists  of  these  days  have  not  shown  ourselves 
very  happy  in  so  conventionalising  the  figure  that  it 
can  take  its  place  in  a  decorative  scheme.  If  the 
figure  is  excluded,  what  form  should  the  decoration  take? 
One  ingenious  suggestion  is  that  the  mosaics  on  the  roof 
•  should  be  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  firmament 
with  the  stars  and  constellations  showing  on  a  blue 
background,  and  perhaps  the  sun  rising  in  the  east. 
Another  is  that  they  should  represent  the  sea,  with  fishes 
darting  here  and  there,  and  nets,  symbolically  treated, 
cast,  not  in  vain,  into  the  waters.  But  we  seem  to  have 
last  the  capacity  for  producing  fine,  or  even  adequate 
mural  paintings.      There  is  a  small  band  of   decorators 


working  among  us,  but  easel  pictures  claim  most  of  the 
painting  talent. 

Take  a  walk  into  the  City  and  spend  half-an-liour  in 
the  Royal  Exchange.  There  you  may  see  the  most  recent 
examples  of  mural  decoration  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. Protected  from  rain  by  the  glass  roof  that  covers 
the  Royal  Exchange,  further  protected  by  being  aSixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  cloister  that  runs  round  the  quadrangle, 
their  purpose  is  to  remind  citizens  ot  the  antiquity  of  the 
City.  But  they  are  not  decorative  paintings  at  all.  The 
men  who  painted  them,  with  one  exception,  are  painters 
of  historical  pictures — not  decorative  artists.  The  costumes 
are  accurate,  the  likenesses  are  famihar  and  therefore 
presumably  accurate,  the  coinixjsitions,  if  generally  too 
crowded,  are  academically  cajDable.  There  are  nine  at 
present  on  the  walls,  and  room  can  be  found  for  at  least 
twenty  more.  Certainly  they  are  educative.  For  example 
there  is  the  "  opening  of  the  First  Royal  Exchange  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570,  painted  by  Mr.  Crofts,"  and 
the  "  opening  of  the  present  Royal  Exchange  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1844,  painted  by  Mr.  'R.  W.  Macbeth."  One 
of  the  best,  the  only  one  in  fact  that  shows  the  right 
feehng  for  decoration,  is  the  late  Lord  Leighton's 
"Phoenicians  trading  with  the  Early  Britons  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall." 

The  next  mural  painting  to  be  placed  in  position  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  is  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  a  decorative 
artist  who  justly  receives  high  praise  in  Mr.  A.  L. 
Baldry's  work  on  Modern  Mural  Decoration  (George 
Newnes)  which  has  just  been  pubUshed.  This  volume 
is  something  between  a  text  book  and  a  gift  book.  It 
describes  briefly  the  various  methods  of  mural  painting, 
and  includw  over  a  hundred  illustrations.  Some  are  well 
chosen,  others  can  only  have  been  selected  because  of  their 
historic  interest^  or  because  they  adorn  the  show-places  of 
the  world.  One  misses  illustrations  of  the  Boston  Library 
decorations  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Abbey,  certainly  the 
most  interesting  mural  paintings  of  our  time  ;  but  their 
exclusion  was  probably  unavoidable.  The  illustrations  in 
this  volume  should  be  useful  to  Cardinal  Vaughan  in 
teaching  him  what  to  avoid  when  the  moment  comes 
to  decide  on  the  Westminster  Cathedral  decorations. 
Most  of  them  have  every  quality  except  quiet  beauty  and 
repose.  Has  anybody  ever  reaUy  derived  any  pleasure 
from  looking  at  the  ceiling  of  the  Diana  Salon  at  Versailles, 
or  the  ceiling  of  the  Hotel  des  Archives  at  Paris,  or 
Baudry's  gaudy  decorations  at  the  Opera,  or  Picard's 
ceiling  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ?  It  is  a  relief  to  come  upon 
Bume-Jones's  quiet,  cool  wall  paintings  in  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle's  house,  and  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Voysey's  tiled 
fireplaces.  Quite  satisfying  too  in  their  different  styles, 
and  beautiful,  are  Puvis  de  Cliavanne's  wall  paintings  in 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown's  spirit 
frescoes  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

What   is    Memory  ? 

Of  all  the  faculties  possessed  by  the  brain,  that  of  memory 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  mysterious.  That  the  brain  should 
receive  sensations  from  the  outer  world  and  transmute 
them  into  actions  we  can  understand,  and  that  it  should 
so  organise  its  functions  as  to  have  separate  centres  for 
sight,  hearing,  speech,  and  even  writing,  seems  likely 
enough.  But  that  it  should  possess  in  addition  the  facidty 
of  storing  up  old  impressions  and  reproducing  them,  not 
indeed  at  will,  but  consciously  and  in  accordance  with 
laws  very  imperfectly  xmderstood,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  most  of  our  ideas  concerning  it. 
Hence,  man,  after  his  manner,  has  chosen  to  consider 
memory  first  as  a  gift  sent  straight  from  Heaven  to  himself 
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alone,  tlien  as  one  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  the  higher 
animals.  It  seems  to  have  been  repugnant  to  his  pride  to 
regard  memory  as  the  attribute  of  matter  wherever  found. 

This,  however,  is  the  view  that  physiologists  are  now 
inchned  to  take  of  it.  To  take  the  fundamental  experiment 
shown  by  Dr.  Mercier  in  his  recent  lecture  upon  the 
subject  before  the  Royal  Institution,  if  we  twist  a  strained 
iron,  wire  with  a  certain  amount  of  force,  it  flies  back  to 
its  original  position  directly  the  force  ceases  to  be  applied. 
But  if  the  force  be  increased  until  what  is  called  the  hmit 
of  elasticity  is  reached,  the  wire  acquires  a  permanent 
twist  or  "  set,"  which  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
by  future  apphcations  of  the  same  amount  of  force.  Tliis 
seems  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  what  happens  within  our 
own  brains.  Some  impressions  have  only  force  enough 
behind  them  to  transmute  themselves  into  action  and  then 
to  fade  away,  leaving  no  more  trace  than  if  they  had  never 
reached  us ;  while  others  are  deep  enough  to  be  enduring." 
But  there  is  in  this  respect  a  great  difference  between 
li^^ng  and  dead  matter.  While  substances  such  as  metals 
retain  practically  for  ever  the  twist  or  set  once  imparted 
to  them,  hving  tissue,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  bough  of 
a  tree  gradually  returns  to  its  original  condition  by  a 
process  with  which  elasticity  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
memory  produced  by  the  twisting  is  in  fact  duUed  by  the 
earlier  and  more  permanent  memory  of  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  which  the  Uving  tissue  consists. 
But  it  is  not  altogether  lost.  Every  time  that  a  fresh 
twist  is  given  to  the  bough  the  cells  hasten  to  arrange 
themselves  in  the  new  order  forced  upon  them  by  the 
original  twist  with  gradually  increasing  speed  and  pre- 
cision, until  at  last  they  adopt  the  new  order  in  place  of 
the  old.  The  same  explanation  has  been  given  of  the 
process  involved  in  the  heaUng  of  a  wound. 

Neither  the  wire  nor  the  tree,  however,  are  at  all  times 
endowed  with  the  same  capacity  for  receiving  a  permanent 
set.  The  process  may  be  facilitated  by  heating  the  iron 
to  redness,  or  by  warming,  as  do  stick-makers,  the  bough 
that  we  wish  to  bend.  The  same  condition  seems  to  be 
produced  in  the  brain  during  periods  of  great  mental 
excitement.  Hence,  the  stories  that  we  hear  of  a  man's 
whole  life  flashing  before  him  when  he  is  drowning  may 
not  be  altogether  false,  and  Dr.  Mercier  himself  tells  us 
that  the  events  of  a  certain  night  thirty-five  years  ago 
when  he  had  the  iU-luck  to  be  shipwrecked  are  stiU 
vividly  present  to  him.  So  it  seems  probable  that  in 
youth,  when  the  attention  is  both  more  intense  and  more 
easily  aroused,  we  receive  impressions  that  are  more 
enduring,  because  deeper,  than  those  which  are  experienced 
at  more  mature  age.  Thus  is  explained  the  phenomenon 
that  we  constantly  witness  of  old  men  who  remember  even 
trivial  incidents  which  occurred  to  them  in  their  youth, 
but  forget  more  important  ones  that  have  happened  a  few 
days  before.  The  Latin  grammar  which  is  impressed  upon 
us  in  our  childhood  often  remains  with  us  to  the  exclusion, 
perhaps,  of  preferable  matters,  and  Dr.  Mercier  thinks  the 
reasoning  scientifically  sound  which  led  to  the  flogging  of 
schcwlboys  at  tlie  boundaries  of  the  parish,  so  that  they 
might  remember  tliem  in  after  years. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  memory  and  the 
consciousness  are  always  connected,  and  their  dissociation 
gives  rise  to  some  singular  happenings.  The  constant 
repetition  of  an  air  to  which  we  are  paying  no  attention 
whatever  will  often  lead  to  its  again  presenting  itself  to  us 
afterwards  at  inopportune  moments,  and  Coleridge  mentions 
the  case  of  a  servant  girl  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  her  master  recite 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  therefore  reeled  off  both  languages 
with  unintelligent  fluency  in  a  fit  of  deUrium.  This 
throws  some  light  upon  the  facility  with  which  we  acquire 
foreign  languages  by  residence  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  spoken,  and  also  upon  the  extraordinary  remarks  some- 
times indulged  in  by  patients  under  the  influence  of 
aniesthetica.     It  is   probable,  too,  tliat  it  accounts  for  the 


images  that  appear  to  us  in  dreams,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  nothing  comes  into  our  brains  during  sleep  save  the 
sensations  that  we  actually  experience,  although  their 
irrational  mixture  with  the  memories  of  former  ones  often 
leads  to  very  odd  combinations.  Whether  it  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Mercier  thinks,  that  the  conscious  memory  weakens 
and  fades  as  what  he  calls  the  active  memory  becomes 
stronger,  remains  to  be  proved  :  and  in  any  case,  it  is 
.  probable  that  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  have  not 
yet  received  full  attention. 

There  remains  to  be  said  whether  the  memory  of  the 
individual  can  be  permanently  improved,  and  whether  any 
of  the  nostrums  often  put  forward  with  that  purpose  have 
any  real  value.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  in 
this  respect  only  practice  is  of  any  avail,  and  that  the  man 
who  has  a  good  memory  is  only  the  man  who  is  always 
committing  things  to  memory.  But  even  in  this  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  individuals,  and  while  every- 
body's memory  could  probably  be  improved  up  to  a  certain 
point,  it  is  no  less  probable  that  everyone  has  certain 
subjects  upon  which  memories  are  more  easily  fonned  than 
on  others.  Tlie  most  familiar  case  is,  of  course,  that  of 
musical  sound,  as  to  which  some  persons  have  powers  of 
memory  which  are  perfectly  surprising.  Memories  for 
figures  which  have  been  seen  (not  heard)  are  also  far  from 
imcommon,  while  some,  like  Macaulay,  have  the  most  acute 
and  accurate  memories  for  facts.  Yet  it  i&  seldom  that  the 
same  persons  combine  any  two  of  these  special  aptitudes, 
and  tlie  fact  seems  to  prove  clearly  enough  that  they  are 
due  to  one  part  of  the  brain  being  from  some  unexplained 
cause  more  sensitive  to  impression  than  the  others.  Could 
we  discover  some  means  of  rendering  more  sensitive  the 
whole  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex  at  once,  we  might  all  be 
as  clever  as  the  Admirable  Crichton.  But  in  that  case,  the 
fate  of  Aurehan  McGoggin  would  probably  come  upon  us, 
and  the  result  of  driving  the  whole  machine  at  full  speed 
would  be  likely  to  end  in  the  disorganisation  of  one  or 
more  of  its  component  parts.  F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Mr.  Samuel  Butler. 

Sir, — In  the  chronological  list  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's 
publications  in  last  week's  issue,  The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey  (1897)  is  omitted.  Of  all  his  works,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Ereichon,  this  was,  I  think,  the  one  on 
which  he  prided  himself  most ;  and  it  was  ahvays  a  sorrow 
to  him  that  no  one  challenged  his  theory.  He  tried  to 
derive  consolation  from  the  circumstance  that  as  no 
argument  was  brought  against  it  there  was  none,  but  he 
was  disappointed  that  no  scholar  entered  the  lists  against 
him. 

The  very  cordial  reception  accorded  to  Erewhon  Revisited 
was  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  as  he  was  doubtful  how  it 
might  fare. 

"To  thoroughly  enjoy  Mr.  Butler's  writings  one  had  to 
know  him :  then  quaint  little  turns  and  interpolated 
remarks  of  quiet  humour  came  with  double  force,  and  one 
could  reaUse  the  merry  twinkle  and  quiet  smile  with 
which  he  would  have  uttered  them.  Those  who  were 
admitted  to  Mr.  Butler's  friendship  wiU  not  readily  forget 
that  old-world  courtesj^  and  charm  of  manner  which  grew 
with  acquaintance. — Yours  obediently,  F.  B.  B. 


"  And  Which." 

Sir, — In    the   Academy   of    the    14th   June   you   quote 
iVacmtZZon's  condemnation  of  "  and  which."    It  is  an  ugly 
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turn  of  plirase  in  Eupflish.  It  is  equally  ugly  in  French. 
Yet  in  tlie  Caiiscries  du  Lundi  you  will  find — 

yienlas  Fotujuet  .  .  etait  Jilt  (Fun  ppre  breton,  riche. 
armateur,  et  que  Richelieu  avail  fait  entrer  data  te  Conteil 
de  Id  marine. 

Here  the  "et"  prevents  the  sentence  dependent  on 
"  que  "  from  seeming  to  be  in  appasition  to  armateur,  and 
refers  it  back  to  pere.  This  refinement  would  not  occur 
to  an  Englishman's  less  logical  mind.  We  would  cheer- 
fidly  say  that  Nicholas  Fouquet  was  the  son  of  a  Breton 
father,  a  rich  shipowner  uhom  Richelieu  appointed,  &c. 
We  might  even  argue  that  it  was  qua.  shipowner,  and  not 
qua  the  father  of  Nicholas,  that  the  Breton  was 
appointed.  Yet  Sante-Beauve  no  doubt  felt  that  the 
main  subject  of  the  sentence  is  Fouquet's  father,  and  to 
that  subject  the  dependent  sentences  should  be  linked. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  suggest  Enghsh 
parallels.  As  a  r^e,  "  and  which"  is  simply  hideous  and 
indefensible. — Yours,  J.  A. 

"That   Insect." 

Siu, — "  Lepidoptera,"  in  my  letter  was  a  slip  for 
"  Coleoptera  "  ;  it  is  the  beetle  tribe  to  which  Americans 
mainly  apply  the  term  "bug."  (I  am  quite  aware  that 
Mr.  Dallas  could  tells  us  that  "Coleoptera"  is  not 
absolutely  synonjTuous  with  "beetles.")  Common 
examples  are  tlie  May-bug  or  June-bug  (Ger.  Maikiefer), 
a  kind  of  cockchafer,  and  the  water-bug,  the  familiar 
"  black  l)eetle  "  of  our  kitchens. — Yours,  &c., 

Shanklin.  J.\mes  F.  Muirhead. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  145  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  One  Guinea  for  the  test  description 
of  a  dream.  We  award  it  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Punshon,  17,  Makin  Street, 
Walton,  Liverpool,  for  the  following  : — 

I  dreamed  that  I  stood  on  a  low  sandy  shore.  Before  me  stretched 
a  great  sea,  murmurous  with  tiny  waves.  Beyond  the  horizon, 
hidden  from  my  sight  but  not  from  my  knowledge,  sat  an  angel.  At 
his  feet  were  a  number  of  envelopes  bearing  the  names  of  men. 
These  he  was  opening  one  by  one  at  regular  intervals  and  from  each 
in  succession  flashed  out  a  huge  light  spreading  over  half  the  sky  and 
proclaiming  eternal  judgment,  the  salvation  or  the  damnation  of  the 
person  whose  name  had  been  written. 

Presently  I  became  aware  that  the  next  to  be  opened  would 
declare  my  own  fate.  I  ran  blindly  to  and  fro.  watching  dreadfully, 
till  at  last  the  great  light  flashed  out,  the  sky  flamed  with  the 
sentence,  and  as  I  strained  to  read  it,  I  awoke. 

I  suppose  that  at  the  lime  of  this  dream  I  would  be  about  ten 
years  old.  I  distinctly  remember  my  frantic  efforts  to  be  very  good 
indeed  for  several  days  after. 

From  thirty-five  other  "dreams"  received,  we  select  the 
following : — 

My  husband's  duty,  as  the  sub-postmastei  of  a  rural  post  office, 
caused  him  to  rise  half-an-hour  before  myself  on  Tuesday  morning 
last  (June  2'lth),  and  after  he  had  left  the  mom  (which  I  well 
remember),  I  dozetl  off  and  dreamt  the  following  singular  dream.  I 
was  in  the  house  of  a  late  neighliour  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whom  we 

will  caU  Mr.  K ,  when  the  King  came  in,  looking  so  ill,  and 

declaring  he  wanted  rest,  and  begged  of  me  to  prepare  a  room  for 
him  and  to  keep  his  presence  a  secret.  He  rewarded  me  with  a 
sovereign  and  a  half  sovereign,  and  whilst  doing  as  he  asked  me  I 
awoke,  only  to  find  that  1  could  not  have  slept  more  than  10 
minutes.  Please  to  note !  1  had  no  knowledge  of  the  King's 
possible  troul)le,  nor  of  any  trouble  in  Mr.  K —  's  house,  for  I 
had  neither  seen  uur  heard  of  him  for  six  months,  but  this  is  the 

sequel.     Mr.  K died    the   previous  night,  and  the  world  now 

knows  the  King's  need  of  rest. 

•  [E.  C,  Chichester.] 

In  early  life  I  lived  for  many  years  in  Australia.  This  was  to  me 
a  time  of  exile,  and  atnight  my  last  waking  thoughts  were  usually 
of  my  native  land.  Compensivlion.  often  came  to  me  in  my  dreams. 
Oh  I  the  joy  of  going  to  sleep  and  finding  myself  once  more  among 


the  haunts  of  my  childhood.  One  dream  occurs  to  me  as  perhaps 
more  characteristic  than  the  rest.  I  fancied  I  was  standing  once 
again  on  London  Bridie  :  as  of  old  the  grey  river  flowed  on  beneath, 
whilst  past  me  the  tide  of  human  life  incessantly  swept  by  ;  but 
heedless  of  all  jtowl  the  dreamer.  Then  as  caught  by  some  irresist- 
ible impulse  which  expressed  the  pent-up  longings  of  many  years, 
I  flung  myself  passionately  upon  the  pavement  and  kissed  the  flag- 
stones again  and  again.  Then  someone  stopped  beside  me,  and 
a.sked,  •'  Wliat  are  you  doing—  are  you  mad,  or  why  do  you  act  thus  /  " 
and  I  answered,  "  I  am  kissing  the  stones  because  1  love  every  inch 
of  this  city  where  I  was  born."  Then  I  woke  to  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  Southern  dawn,  some  twelve  thousand  miles  from  the  dear 
Homeland. 

[A.  C.  C,  Tunbridge  Wells.] , 

I  dreamt  that  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  I  saw  my  father-in-law  standing 
before  the  toilet  table  in  my  bedroom,  shaving.  A/  the  siiine  time  I 
saw  him  in  the  next  room — the  folding  doors  being  open — lying  dead 
in  his  coffin.  I  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  without  perceiving 
any  incongruity  at  all  in  the  very  diverse  conditions  under  which  he 
was  presented  to  my  view.  After  a  short  interval,  during  which  he 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  me,  1  suddenly  awoke. 

This  dream,  1  fancy,  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  faculty  of 
com]>ariti»i  by  which  we  can  detect  an  absurdity  or  incongruity  In 
OUT  waking  state  is  often  paraly.sed  or  in  abeyance  during  our  dreams. 
One  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  1  presume,  corrects  the  false  impressions 
of  the  other  when  both  arc  anake,  but  here,  one  hemisphere  being 
asleep,  I  did. not  perceive  any  incongruity  in  the  extraordinary 
spectacle. 

[F.  B.  D.,  Torquay.] 

In  a  semicircle  before  the  portico  of  a  hug-j  cathedral,  their  eyes 
fixed  stedfastly  upon  the  door,  sat  twenty  old  men.  Silent,  wise, 
inexorable,  they  were  judging  a  woman  in  their  midst.  She  was 
nursing  the  child  that  had  lUcd  with  her  at  its  birth,  and  heeded 
nought  else,  her  love  as  silently  combating  their  wisdom. 

But  their  wisdom  prevailed.  Her  arms  were  empty,  the  child  rapt 
within  the  cathedral.  In  a  passion  of  grief  she  floated  to  the  door. 
But  it  remained  closed.  She  beat  upon  it  with  her  thin  hands,  and 
clutched  at  the  nails  studding  it,  fluttering  up  and  down,  waiting  and 
sobbing  and  itapioring,  till  she  sank  in  an  agony  before  it,  and  lay 
there  with  a  frozen  horror  of  doubt  upon  her  face — as  if  for  added 
punishment  the  dead  might  still  doubt. 

Not  for  long.  In  her  fa(;e  grew  the  faith  again  radiant — and  in 
her  arras  lay  her  child.  Upward  with  it  she  passed,  and  was  lost  in 
a  splendour  of  sunlight  above. 

But  still  the  old  men  sat  on,  silent,  wise,  inexorable.  !Ko  change 
had  flecked  their  impassivity  for  a  moment.  Yet  they  were  living 
and  she  was  dead. 

[G.  H.,  Lincoln's  Inn.] 

It  was  Coronation  Day,  but  instead  of  a  bright  June  morning,  dark, 
black,  impenetrable  night.  No  moon  or  star,  no  lamp  or  light  of  any 
kind  to  relieve  the  gloom.  No  gay  light-hearted  crowds  were 
assembled  to  see  the  Procession,  but  silent,  apprehensive  crowds 
oppressed  by  a  nameless  fear. 

I  was  in  a  stand  full  of  pcoide,  immediately  below  us  a  precipice, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  a  narrow  gorge  the  other  side  of 
which  rose  sheer  and  high.  Straining  my  eyes  through  the  darkness 
I  was  dimly  aware  of  ghost-like  forms  moving  slowly  along  the 
gorge.  This  was  the  Procession.  Just  as  the  King  himself  was 
approaching  in  the  State  coach,  suddenly,  to  my  extreme  horror,  the 
stand  we  were  in  began  to  move  slowly  down  the  steep  hill  side. 
Though  we  were  safe  I  knew  the  King  must  certainly  be  killed. 
Down  we  crashed  right  on  to  the  State  coach. 

Was  the  King  dead  ? 

I  could  not  tell  for  certain,  and  yet  I  seemed  to  know  that  the 
King  by  some  almost  miraculous  feat  of  presence  of  mind  had  con- 
trived to  save  his  life. 

And  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  I  awoke, 

[A.  L.  H.,  London.] 
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eagerly-awaited  New  Romance  by  Mis3  MARIE  CORELLI,  entitled  TEMPORAL 
POWER :  A  STUDY  IN  SUPREMACY.  Crown  Svo,  6.?.  The  demand  for  this  Novel  is  so 
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Messrs.  METHUEN  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  publication  of  Miss  DOROTHEA 
GERARD'S  new  novel,  HOLY  MATRIMONY,  and  to  the  issue  of  a  most  lively  and  true 
story  of  nautical  life,  entitled  JIM  TWELVES,  by  W.  F.  SHANNON.     Crown  Svo,  3*.  (id. 
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No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  Civil  List  pensions, 
granted  during  the  year  ending  last  March.  Owing 
to  the  abuse  of  the  power  by  the  Hanoverian  sovereigns 
these  grants  are  limited  to  £1,200,  the  exact  amount 
disbursed  in  the  list  published  this  week  in  a  Parliamen- 
tary Paper.  Among  the  names  we  are  glad  to  see  those 
of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  "  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
literary  attainments,  and  of  his  eminence  as  a  poet,"  £250; 
and  of  Dr.  Jessop  "  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to 
archipology  and  literature,"  £100.  Small  pensions  have 
also  been  granted  to  the  widows  of  Mayne  Keid  and  George 
Pin  well. 

The  Eli/,al)ethan  Stage  S(jciety  has  arranged  for  a 
revival  of  Ben  Jonson's  "The  Alchemist,"  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Poel  and  Mr.  Ben  Greet.  Tliis 
comedy  was  played  by  the  society  at  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  Blackfnars,  in  February,  1899,  and  is  the  play 
cliosen  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  for  repre- 
-^entation  before  the  students  at  their  summer  meeting. 
Two  representations  only  will  be  given  at  the  Imjjerial 
Theatre  this  evening  fFriday)  and  to-morrow. 


Thf.  Arcliliisliop  of  Canterburj',  in  tlie  course  of  his 
address  at  the  unveiling  ceremony  of  the  Clough-Arnold 
'Memorial  in  Kugby  ScIkkiI  Chapel,  remarked  tliat  lie  liad 
learned  from  Arthur  Clough  more  than  he  thought  lie  had 
learned  from  any  otlier  man.  He  corresponded  with  him 
for  years,  knew  his  gentle  liumour,  his  ready  perception, 


his  profound  philosophy.  Indeed,  Clough  seemed,  -when 
first  he  knew  him,  to  be  the  ablest  and  the  greatest  man 
he  had  ever  met.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Primate  said,  was 
in  some  respects  of  sharper  and  keener  intellect.  No  one 
could  know  him  witliout  loving  him ;  he  was  so  kind,  so 
thorough,  and  so  invariably  sweet.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  ever  quarrelled,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  man 
who  could  never  quarrel.  His  powers  of  mind,  tcx),  were 
singularly  great.  He  was  both  scholar  and  poet,  but  not, 
in  his  judgment,  as  great  a  poet  as  Clough. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott's  new  novel.  Love  with  Honour, 
will  be  published  this  month  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  author's  first  book,  The  Column, 
attracted  considerable  notice  in  the  earlypart  of  last  year. 


Mr.  Frederick  Goodall 
volume  of  Reminiscences.     The  prospectus  gives  a 
four    columns    of    names    about    whom    will    be 
"  anecdotes,  reminiscences  and  on  dits."     The  list 
with  Sir  John  Aird,  and  ends  with  William  IV. 


R.A.,  will  shortly,  publish  a 
list  of 
found 
begins 


Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  will  publish  next  October 
the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly  to  be  krmwn  as  the 
Tlihbert  Journal,  and  to  be  issued  under  the  sanction,  and 
with  the  support,  of  the  Hibbert  Trustees.  It  will  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  religious,  theological  and  johilosophical 
subjects,  and  its  pages  will  be  open  to  writers  of  ability  and 
learning,  irrespective  of  the  particidar  doctrines  they  may  be 
known  to  support  or  to  oppose.  The  journal  will  be  avowedly 
liberal  in  character,  under  liberalism  being  understood 
impartiality  to  every  seriously-held  point  of  view  in  the 
religious  world,  whether  in  the  orthodox  forms  of  historical 
Christianity,  or  in  the  forms  of  tliose  who  dissent  from 
them.  It  will  be  an  organ  of  the  broadest  jjossible 
catholicity.  The  editors  (Messrs.  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G.  Dawes 
Hicks)  will  be  assisted  by  an  editorial  board  consisting  of 
scholars  of  the  most  various  schools  of  thought.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  the  Deans  of  Fily  and  Durham,  Dr.  John 
Watson,  Prof.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Drummond,  and  Mr.  Montefiore, 
whilst  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Prof.  Gardner  and  Prof.  Muirhead 
will  represent  science  and  philosophy. 


Is  a  bipgrajDhical  note  to  the  new  sixpenny  edition  of 
tlie  late  Mr.  S.  Laing's  Modern  Science  and  Modern 
Thought,  Mr.  Edward  Glodd  quotes  the  following  picture 
of  Mr.  Laing  from  Mr.  Macrae's  memoir  :-- 

He  had  the  healthy  body  as  well  as  the  healthy  mind  ; 
from  youth  till  adv4nce(i  age  ho  delic;hted  in  all  field 
sports.  He  was  fond  of  good  art  and  music  ;  his  tastes  in 
both  were  classical  and  old-fashioned.  Beethoven  and  the 
Italian  operatic  composers  were  his  favourites  ;  "  but  he 
could  not  tolerate  the  formlessness  of  the  modern  school 
led  by  Wagner.'  His  conversation  had  distinction  :  ho 
detested  gossip  and  idle  talk.  He  had  a  retentive  memory, 
and  "his  accuracy,  even  to  historical  details,  was  astonish- 
ing." His  favourite  authors  were  Scott  and  Tennyson  ; 
in  latter  life,  however,  his  reading  was  mainly  restricted 
to  scientific  books.  His  charities,  always  unostentatious, 
"  were,    in   proportion  to  his   means,  liberal,"  and   their 
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variety  manifested  his  toleration.  Open-minded,  he 
harboared  never  a  prejudice  ;  nor  was  his  equanimity  ever 
ruftled,  "  so  that  the  idea  of  a  Stoic  sage  had  become  with 
him  a  habit  of  daily  life  and  conduct."  .  .  .  "Ho  believed 
in  the  people — in  the  masses — in  their  broad  common- 
sense  and  honest  judgment  on  large  questions  which  they 
understood,  and  it  was  mainly  to  their  instruction  that  he 
looked  in  the  books  that  he  wrote.  His  ideals  wore  a  plain, 
simple  manner  of  life,  manly  conduct  and  honest  work. 
His  own  long  life  was  throughout  an  example  of  these 
things,  and  as  he  had  lived,  so  he  continued  to  the  end." 


entomologist  does  an  insect.  But  if  we  use  such  a  scheme 
intelligently,  it  may  prove  useful,  if  only  by  stimulating 
us  to  candid  objections,  for  candid  objections  imply  honest 
thought,  and  honest  thought  on  such  a  noble  subject  as 
literature  can  not  but  be  beneficial." 


Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  American  craze  for 
historical  novels  is  going  the  way  of  other  crazes.  The 
New  York  Journal  cites  the  words  of  a  "  prominent  book- 
seller "  who  reports  the  demand  of  his  patrons  among 
tlie  novel-reading  pubUc  to  be  exjjressed  in  substance 
thus :  "  Give  me  an  old-fashioned,  simple  love  story.  I 
am  tired  of  the  historical  romance  of  European  life,  and 
American  colonial  and  revolutionary  times,  and  of  the 
swash-buckling  heroes. ' '  Another  ^Vmerican  paper  recently 
published  a  symposium  to  which  several  publishers  con- 
tributed their  opinions  on  the  trend  of  fiction,  and  some  of 
the  best  known  prophesied  that  the  tale  of  American 
domestic  life  would  supplant  the  historical  novel  in 
popular  favour.  A  glance  at  the  announcement  of  forth- 
coming fiction  seems  to  support  their  position.  The 
American  public  has  never  weiiried  of  the  tales  of  New 
England  life  which  have  appeared  periodically  ever  since 
American  fiction  began. 


Few  adjectives  are  so  abused  in  criticism  as  "  great." 
Writers  sjjeak  of  a  great  book,  a  great  author,  forgetting 
that  the  word  implies  a  scale  of  merit  —  implies  it 
often  to  destroy  it.  Prof.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  been  endeavoiiring  to  make  a  scale  which 
rash  writers  might  keep  in  mind,  and  his  remarks  are 
not  uninteresting.  From  his  article  in  the  International 
Monthly  we  construct  the  following  table  : — 
Great  Writeks. 
Homer.  Dante. 

Sophocles.  Shakespeare. 

Virgil.  Milton. 

Goethe.  Moliore. 

Cervantes,  &c. 

To  this  class  Prof.  Trent  is  inclined  to  add  Balzac  and 
Hugo. 

Writer!?  op  Great  Power,  but  Not  Universal 
IN  TiJEiR  Genius. 

Pindar.  Chaucer. 

Lucretius.  Spenser. 

Petrarch.  Schiller. 

Tasso.  Heine. 

Ariosto.  Rabelais. 

Montaigne.  Gibbon. 
&c. 

Writers  Whom   One   Cannot  Call   Supreme,  although 
One  would  as  little  think  ov  calling  them  Minor. 

Catullus.]  Dryden. 

Horace.  _           Pope. 

Leopardi.  -'           Gray. 

Marlowe.  Burns. 

Ben  Jonson.  Coleridge. 

Keats.  Tennyson. 

Browning.  Wordsworth. 

Byron.  Shelley. 

Lamb.  Landor. 
Hawthorne,  &c. 

Prof.  Trent  adds  that  if  liis  classification  has  been  made 
on  con-cct  lines,  it  needs  filling  out  and  reijuires  many 
qualifications.  "  And  we  must  always  remember  that  any 
scheme  of  classification  is  bad  if  it  tends  to  make  our 
judgments  hard  and  fast,  if  it  induces  us  to  think  that  we 
can  stick  a  pin  thiougli  a  -writer  and  ticket  him  as  an 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  censured  play,  the 
author's  recently  published  defence  of  which  we  review  in 
this  issue,  the  following  anecdote  has  been  put  before  us 
as  authentic.  Perhai^s  it  proves  that  members  of  the 
Stage  Society  are  not  talkative ;  perlwps  it  proves  some- 
tliing  more  fundamental.  Two  members  of  the  Stage 
Society,  a  big  one  and  a  little  one,  were  casually  introduced 
to  eacii  other  on  the  platfonn  at  Euston,  and  presently 
found  themselves  alone  together  in  a  compartment  of  a 
train  which  runs  from  London  to  Crewe  without  a  stop. 
Over  three  hours  of  undisturbed  intercourse  lay  before 
them,  but  ideas  did  not  seem  to  flow.  Possibly  the  big 
member  was  too  haughty  and  the  little  one  too  humble. 
When  absolute  silence  liad  reigned  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  so,  and  the  train  was  passing  through  Rugby,  the  little 
member,  unable  to  suffer  this  tacitness  any  longer,  at  last 
broke  out.  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  ventured,  "  but  have  you 
seen  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession?"  The  big  member 
hesitated.  "  No,  I  haven't,"  he  repUed,  and  added, 
"Have  you?"  "No,  sir,  I  have  not,"  said  the  little 
member,  and  feebly  collapsed.  Silence  fell  again,  and 
amid  impressive  silence  the  train  rolled  into  Crewe. 
"  Good-bye,  sir,"  said  the  little  member,  "  Glad  to  have 
met  you."  "  Thanks,"  said  the  big  member,  "  the 
pleasure  is  mutual.     Good-bye." 


Mr.  Andrew  Melrose  will  .shortly  publish  a  new  sixpenny 
illustrated  weekly,  entitled  Eussia.  Tliis  paper  has  been 
established  for  tjie  purpose  of  opening  and  developing 
commercial  relations  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
It  will  also  seek  by  articles  on  Russian  literature,  drama, 
and  the  arts  generally,  to  make  the  people  of  England 
better  acquainted  with  the  Russian  people.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Nicolas  Notovitch,  is  of  a  journalistic  stock,  his 
brother  being  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Russian  paper  Novosti  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
size  and  get-up  of  Russia  wiU  be  imiform  with  the  Tatter. 


The  little  controversy  which  recently  took  place  in  our 
pages  between  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
on  the  question  of  the  delivery  of  verse  in  the  singing 
voice  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  able  article  in  the 
New  York  Nation.  The  writer  supports  Mr.  Symons  in 
his  doubts  concerning  Mr.  Yeats's  advocacy  of  the 
psaltery : — 

There  was  a  time,  probably,  when  all  poetry  was  sung 
tc  tunes  as  simple  as  those  which  are  still  heard  in 
"  traditional  Irish  singing."  In  fact,  the  recitation  of 
poetry  without  music  presupposes  almost  as  advanced  a 
civilization  as  does  the  reading  of  poetry.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
the  reform  proposed  by  Mr.  Yeats.  The  ancients  and  the 
Irish  peasantry  had  quite  distinctly  in  mind  either  song 
or  speech — never  a  third  mode  which  lay  between  the 
two  and  was  used  for  the  rendering  of  poetry.  If  the 
traditional  ballad  tunes  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  it  is  not 
to  favour  a  theory  of  Mr.  Yeats's,  bat  merely  because  the 
composers  of  these  tunes  knew  no  more  elaborate  music. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  real  successors  of 
the  singing  poets  are  Schubert  and  Mozart  and  Wagner — 
the  great  song-writers  and  opera-composers.  Whenever 
poetry  needs  the  enhancement  of  music,  the  composers 
will  claim  it  for  their  own.  The  example  of  Richard 
Strauss's  elaborate  recitative  compositions  will  hardly 
encourage  them  to  revive  among  us  "  the  traditional  Irish 
singing." 

Like  many  other  well-intentioned  movements,  this 
revival  of  "speaking  to  music"  is  merely  an  amusing  bit 
of  archaism,  which  cavalierly  disregards  the  reasons  for 
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things  as  they  are.  When  poetry  filled  a  largo  social 
function,  was  recited  before  audiences,  and  was  practically 
never  read,  it  naturally  required  the  aid  of  music.  Now 
that  poetry  has  become  an  individual  enjoyment — a  matter 
chiefly  for  the  closet— it  has  largely  dispensed  with 
melody.  Meanwhile  long  generations  of  refined  social 
intercourse  have  probably  greatly  improved  the  speaking 
voice  ;  and  in  our  own  time,  in  the  case  of  Booth  at 
least,  and  in  Bernhardt  before  her  mannerisms  overtook 
her,  we  have  heard  a  declamation  so  varied,  so  subtle  and 
harmonious,  that  beside  it  any  form  of  intonation — any- 
thing, in  fact,  but  the  most  perfect  melody — must  have 
seemed  crude  and  inartistic.  We  are  no  longer  a  singing 
people,  and  the  fact  is  to  be  deplored  ;  but  our  regenera- 
tion lies  along  the  lines  of  perfected  music  and  of 
intelligent  declamation,  not  along  those  of  an  archaistic 
return  to  outworn  musical  modes.  Cantilation,  at  least, 
will  not  win  us  back  from  prose  to  poetry. 


The  news  of  the  disaster  to  Mr.  Harry  De  Windt  and  his 
exjiedition,  off  the  Siberian  coast,  has  been  received  with 
sympathetic  concern  by  his  many  friends  in  England. 
Tlie  whaler,  WiUiam  Bayliss,  fonnd  Mr.  De  Windt  in  an 
uninhabited  cave.  He  was  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  his  pro- 
visions were  almost  exhausted.  He  and  Mr.  Harding  had 
reached  the  coast  only  to  find  that  the  ice  had  broken  up, 
and  had  drifted  into  the  Strait,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  cross  over  on  it.  The  whaler  supplied  the  party  with 
provisions. 

The  authorities  of  the  Bodleian  Library  have  begun  to 
prepare  photographs  of  many  of  their  treasures  for  issue 
to  libraries  and  private  buyers.  Special  attention  is 
drawn  to  tlie  Palaeographical  Collotypes,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  these  will  be  taken  largely  by  other  libraries,  it  being 
admitted  that  there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  boiiglit  by 
the  general  public  in  numbers  sufficient  to  cover  the  cf)St 
of  a  negative  and  even  twenty  copies.  The  following 
photographs  of  Shelley  rehes  can  now  be  obtained  : — 

Is.  6d.     Miniature  of  Shelley  as  a  boy,  from  the  copy  by 

Reginald  Easton. 
Is.  6d.     Portrait    of    Shelley,    reduced    from    a    crayon 

drawing. 
Is.  6d.    Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  from  a  portrait  by 
Reginald  Easton. 
Is.       Shelley's  Sophocles,  which  he  had  with  him  when 
drowned.     [The  edges  are  supposed  to  show  the 
mark  of  his  thumb,  incrusted  in  brine.] 
Is.       Shelley's  watch  and  seals. 

1«.        The    guitar    given     by    Shelley    to    Mrs.    Jane 
Williams. 


The  ways  of  bringing  literary  pigs  to  literary  markets 
grow  ever  more  devious.  The  Author  quotes  with  horror 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Bunday  Sun  :— 

I  learn,  however,  that  the  latest  move  of  the  literary 
agent  is  to  arrange  with  some  publishing  house  to  take  the 
first  reading  of  all  manuscripts  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
to  receive  in  retorn  a  fee  or  a  salary. 

We  entirely  agree  witli  the  Author  in  regarding  this  way 
of  doing  business  as  thoroughly  objectionable.  It  involves 
a  distinct  breach  of  faith  between  the  literary  agent  and 
his  client.  The  Author  says,  the  literary  agent  is  thereby 
less  likely  to  deal  effectually  with  the  author's  MSS.,  firstly 
by  oftentimes  submitting  them  to  the  wrong  publisher,  or 
8e(X)ndly  by  making  a  lenient  contract  with  the  publisher 
owing  to  tlie  fee  he  receives.  If  what  the  writer  states  is 
tnie,  there  is  a  much  more  serious  side  to  the  case,  namely, 
that  the  literary  agent  is  in  a  confidential  position  to  the 
author  who  employs  him,  and  in  such  a  position  is  not  only 
legally  but  morally  wrong  in  accepting  commission  from 
any  one  but  his  employer,  whether  the  honorarium — as 
no  doubt  be  woidd  term  it — is  by  direct  payment  or  an 
unwritten  agreement  based  ou  the  interchange  of  business. 


The  humours  of  American  publisher's  advertisements 
beguile  our-  waiting  for  the  Coronation.  One  finn 
prefaces  a  list  of  its  books  with  the  foUowing  : — 

Perhaps  you  are  going  away  soon.  In  that  case  you 
will  want  to  take  some  reading  with  you. 

Light  reading,  probably  ;  the  kind  for  a  swaying 
hammock  or  a  drifting  boat. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  may  help  you. 

But    the    show  of    disinterested   and   friendly   advice  is 
sacrificed  at  the  end  of  the  list : — 

P. S.— These  books  are  just  as  well  worth  reading  if 
you're  going  to  stay  in  town. 


Anotheh  firm  displays  the  following  : — 

"  Their  ciiuse  I  plead — plead  it  in  heart  and  mind, 
A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind." 

When  old  David  Garrick  uttered  these  words  he  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  struck  the  key-note  of  all  human 

sympathy.     And  it  is  this  sympathy  that,  in 's  new 

novel,  " ,"  touches   a   responsive   chord   in   every 

heart — a  fellow  feeling  induced  by  the  memory  of  some 
inward  battle  fought  and  won— -or  lost.  The  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  this  book  is  reflected  below  : 

"  A  classic." — Philadelphiii  Item. 

"  Exceptionally  good." — New  York  Tribune. 

"  This  novel  is  quite  the  crown  of  the  author's  art." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 


Ix  his  article  on  Bibliomania  in  the  July  Cmmhill  (the 
number  is  a  particularly  good  one)  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
a  quiet  sensible  word  on  the  Kelmscott  Press  books  which 
represents  exactly  our  own  feeling.  He  says  :  ' '  They  are 
pretty  books,  and  most  creditalile  to  the  taste  of  Mr. 
Morris,  but  as  they  are  not  very  easily  read  one  feels  no 
ardent  desire  to  jxjssess  them."  Othei-s  think  very 
ditferently,  we  know.  As  for  book-collecting  in  general, 
Mr.  Lang  gives  sound  advice.  "The  lowly  collector 
desires  to  acquire  books  of  value.  '  He  has,  I  think,  three 
courses  open  to  him.  First,  he  can  collect  what  paople  do 
not  desire  to-day  but  wiH  desire  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Let 
liim  '  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.'  Let  him  collect  the 
juvenilia  of  Mr.  Stephen  PhiUips — if  there  are  any — or  the 
manuscripts  of  novels  which  fail  to-day  but  will  be  esteemed 
by  posterity.  I  can  let  him  have  one  or  two  of  my  own, 
at  a  low  figure,  being  anxious  to  realise.  American 
collectors  may  apply.  By  such  artful  jDrescience  of  a 
future  demand  the  humble  collector  may  amass  things 
that  will  not  disappoint  him  at  his  sale.  But  it  needs 
heaven-sent  moments  for  this  power  of  forecast.  The 
second  plan  for  the  impoverished  bibliophile  is  to  make  a 
collection  valuable  in  the  mass,  though  not  very  expensive 
in  detail.  This  may  be  done  by  cleaving  to  a  single 
subject.  .  .  .  The  third  way  is  to  consider  how  much 
you  can  afford  to  spend  yearly  on  books — not  modem 
things,  but  hooks — and  then,  avoiding  waste  on  dubious 
trifles,  to  purchase  only  one  really  good  thing  every  year 
or  half-year,  or  as  your  finances  may  permit.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  of  all,  and  the  last  which  I  could 
practise."  AVe  once  knew  a  fourth  way  tried  with  con- 
siderable success,  as  far  as  entertainment  went.  A  dozen 
young  fellows  met  once  a  fortnight  to  eat  beef  steaks  and 
produce  books  picked  up  on  the  bookstalls  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  6d.  each.  But  such  lowliness  could  hardly 
enter  into  Mi-.  Lang's  view. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  recent  volcanic  disaster  in 
Martinique  woidd  provide  an  awful  theme  for  the  poets  of 
that  island  and  of  St.  Vincent,  for  there  are  poets  everywhere. 
But  we  should  have  expected  something  better  than  the 
series  of  verses  entitled  "Before  and  After"  which  a 
poetaster  has  contributed  to  the  Federalwt  and  Grenada 
People,  a  copy  of  which  newspaper  has  reached  us.     The 
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poet's  first  pudeavoiir  is  to  depict  the  island  as  the  peace- 
ful paradise  which  it  was  before  the  eruption  ot  the 
volcano.     This  he  does  in  verses  like  this  :  — 

Peace  and  quietude, 

Summer's  Kiinsliine  bright, 
Sense  of  rectitude, 

GUstened  in  the  light. 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  the  imminence  of  destruction  : — 

Soon  this  peaceful  scene, 

Beautiful  and  grand, 
Glistening  and  green, 

Will  no  longer  stand. 

Winds  and  earth  and  sea, 

Mountains  and  the  deep. 
In  adversity. 

Will  begin  to  weep. 

Verdant  pastures  now 

Whereon  cattle  graze, 
And  the  passive  cow, 

Soon  will  be  ablaze. 

Then  comes  the  eruption  in  another  metre  : — 

The  mountain  in  her  travail  sighed  and  roared, 
In  anguish  man  could  never  have  conceived, 
Until  a  noxious  stream  of  lava  poured, 
And  struggling  Pelee  seemed  somewhat  relieved. 


From  a  memorandiun  issued  by  tlie  directors  of  the  ob- 
servatories on  Ben  Nevis  and  Fort^ William,  we  learn  that  it 
has  become  necessary  tliat  the  observatories  be  discontinued 
at  the  beginning  of  October  next,  llie  directors  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  funds  needed  for  carrying  them  on  beyond 
that  date,  and  they  cannot,  with  any  hope  of  success,  make 
further  appeals  to  the  pubUc.  During  the  last  four  years 
the  great  hberahty  of  one  gentleman,  IVlr.  Mackay  Bernard, 
of  Dunsinnan,  made  the  continuation  of  the  work  at  the 
obsen'atories  possible,  but  there  is  no  hope,  in  the  oinnion 
of  the  directors,  that  the  observatories  can  be  continued  as 
permanent  institutions  except  by  assistance  from  the  State, 
and,  as  yet,  no  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  efforts 
made  to  obtain  tliis.  Li  tliese  circumstances  the  directors 
feel  obliged  to  close  the  observatories,  though  they  do  so 
with  mucli  regret,  believing  that  high-level  observations 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  study  of  meteorology . 


Bibliographical. 

One  does  not  expect  to  find  Tennysoniana  in  a  book 
entitled  Recollections  of  Sport  among  Fin,  Fur,  and 
Feather  ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  James  Conway  opens  his 
volume  thus-named  with  tlie  assertion — "  In  the  days  of 
my  youth  I  had  the  privilege,  then  accorded  to  few,  of 
making  acquaintance  with  '  The  Brook,'  i.e.,  The  Brook 
par  excellence,  immortalized  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  late  poet  -  laureate.  Lord  Tennyson."  This  brook, 
according  to  Mr.  Conway,  was  culled  the  Limm,  and 
is,  "for  the  most  part,  in  that  now  'classic'  locality, 
a  narrow  stream  over  which  a  youth  could  easily  hop, 
and  confined  by  steep  banks ;  or,  within  the  woods, 
leaping  from  shelf  to  shelf  of  sandstone  rock,  and  through 
a  very  tangle  of  fern,  and  briar,  and  fallen  or  growing 
timber  and  brushwood."  The  trout  of  the  Linun, 
Mr.  Conway  says,  were  noted  for  their  beauty,  but  the 
stream  harboured  no  grayling,  which  figure  in  "  The 
Bnxjk  "  only  by  "  poetic  licence."  But  what  authority  has 
Mr.  Conway  for  associating  ' '  The  Brook  ' '  with  the  Limm  ? 
The  present  Lord  Tennyson,  in  his  memoir  of  his  father, 
states  distinctly  that  "  The  Brook  "  is  "  designed  to  be  a 


brook  of  the  imagination."  "Flow  down,  cold  rivulet, 
to  the  sea  "  was,  he  declares,  "  the  poem  more  especially 
dedicated  to  tlie  Somersby  stream."  It  seems  clear 
that  "The  Brook"  pictures  a  typical,  not  an  individual, 
"rivulet." 

Talking  of  Tennyson,  I  am  reminded  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  Sliakesj>eiircan  pirtion  of  "  Pericles,"  whidi 
ilr.  S.  Well  wood  (following  Mr.  Fleay)  has  just  issued 
in  Uwk  form.  Mr.  Wellwood  quotes  from  the  New 
Shakspere  Society's  Transactions  for  1874,  Dr.  Furni- 
vall's  very  interesting  account  of  Tennyson's  pronounce- 
ment on  the  subject— an  account  which  closes  with  the 
statement  (based  on  the  poet's  own  words)  that  Mr. 
Fleay  printed  only  those  parts  of  the  play  which  Tennyson 
held  to  be  genuine.  The  poet  told  Mr.  Furnivall  tlmt 
Shakespeare  "wrote  all  the  parts  rehvting  to  the  birth 
and  recoveiT  of  i^arina  and  the  recovery  of  Thais."  In 
the  Memoir  we  are  informed  that  Tennyson,  after  reading 
aloud,  on  one  occasion,  the  fifth  act  of  "Pericles,'' 
remarked — "  That  is  glorious  Shakespeare :  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  play  is  Joor,  and  not  by  Shakespeare,  but  in 
that  act  the  conception  of  Marina's  character  is  exquisite." 
I  made  reference  lately  to  the  stage  adaptations  by  George 
Lillo  and  John  Coleman. 

Forty  volumes  of  Washington  Ir^-ing !  Can  the  thing 
be  made  to  pay  ?  Messrs.  Putnam  evidently  think  so,  or 
they  would  nof  adventure  on  the  enterprise.  I  do  not 
gather  whether  the  edition  is  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  purchaser,  or  not.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  inany 
English  purchasers  would  be  found.  At  the  same  time,  I 
admit  that  certain  of  Irving's  works  would  appear  to  have 
a  steady  popularity  in  this  country.  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  1890,  I  find  that  in  and  since  that  year  we  have  had 
in  England  reprints  of  The  Sketch  Book  (1890,  1892, 1894, 
1895,  1897),  Bracehridge  Hall  (1890,  1896, 1898),  Tales  of 
the  Alhamhra  (1891,  1895, 1896),  The  Conquest  of  Granada 
(1892),  Life  and  Voyages  of  Golumhiis  (1892,  1896),  Tales 
of  a  Traveller  (1893,  1894,  1895),  Rip  Van  Wi7ikle  (1893, 
1899,  1900),  a  collection  of  Little  Masterpieces  (1898), 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  (1898),  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  (1899).  This  is  a  very  respectable  record,  suggest- 
ing that  Irving  still  has  a  certain  measure  of  vogue.  At 
any  rate,  there  are  those  who  regard  him  as  a  classic,  of 
whose  works  they  ought  to  be  possessors. 

I  read  of  a  Ruhaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Junr.,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  praise  of  tobacco.  The  "weed" 
has  always  had  its  enthusiasts  among  men  of  letters,  and 
their  tributes  have  more  than  once  been  brought  together 
in  volume  form.  A  very  popular  little  book  was  Tobacco 
Talk  and  Smokers'  Gossip,  which  came  out  in  1884,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1886,  1896,  and  1897.  In  1898  there  came 
an  anthology  called  Lyra  Nicoliana ;  and  last  year  I 
remember  there  was  a  "  histoiy  of  Tobacco"  called  The 
Sovera7ie  Herhe,  which  further  testified  to  the  fascination 
of  the  "  weed." 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  stage  are 
aware  that  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Lowe  compiled  a  valuable 
volume  called  A  Bibliographical  Account  of  English 
Theatrical  Literature,  that  he  wrote  a  book  on  Betterton 
for  the  "  English  Actors  "  series  (which  came  to  an  early 
end),  that  he  edited  Gibber's  Apology  and  Doran's  Annals 
of  the  Stage  (which  was  scarcely  worth  editing),  and  that 
he  collaborated  with  Mr.  Wm.  Archer  in  editing  the 
iJramatic  Essays  ot  Leigh  Hunt,  Ilazlitt,  G.  H.  Lewes, 
and  John  Forster.  It  is  not,  however,  so  well  known  that 
Mr.  Lowe  was  joint-author  with  Mr.  Archer  of  a  pamphlet, 
issued  late  in  the  seventies,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
be-little  the  histrionic  achievements  of  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Henry 
Irving,  to  whom  Mr.  Lowe  afterwards  dedicated  the  above- 
mentioned  Bihliographical  Account.  The  pictorial  cari- 
catures which  "  illustrated  "  the  pamphlet  were  drawn  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Ilalkett,  the  present  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine. 
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Reviews. 

The  Fascination  of  London. 

A  Book  of  Essays.     By  G.  S.  Street.     (Constable.     C3.) 
Chelsea.     By  G.  E.  Mitton.     (Black.     Is.  Od.  net.) 
Hlnden's  London  and  Its   Leaders.     Bj-  Douglas  Sladan. 

(Sands.) 
DaiiingtoTi  s  l-iondon  and  Environs.     By  E.  T.  and   E.  C. 

Cook.     (IJarlington.     os.) 
London  and  District.     (Pearson.     Is.). 

What  is  the  fascination  of  London  ?  The  roll  of  the 
nearest  omnibus  niurnuirs  an  answer  too  manifold  to 
eoUect.  In  the  first  of  nine  personal  pronouncements  on 
London,  to  which  Mr.  Street  gives  the  place  of  honour  in 
his  book,  he  reduces  the  feeling  to  its  lowest  common 
denominator,  habit.  The  habit  of  living  in  London  is 
strong  in  her  children  :  in  those  who  love  it  with  zest  and 
enterprise,  in  those  wlio  love  it  lazily  and  locally,  and  in 
those  who  never  ask  themselves  whether  they  love  it  or 
not.  The  least  conscious  life  you  can  live  will  take  from 
London  a  quality  which  it  could  find  in  no  otlier  air. 
As  Mr.  Street  says,  the  ordinary  Londoner  would  miss 
elsewhere  the  humours  of  his  fellows,  acting  and 
re-acting  on  his  own  in  an  imrivalled  degree.  "  He 
may  weary  of  London,  and  it  may  not  hold  his  happiest 
memories ;  but  it  holds  the  average  of  his  life,  and 
he  must  not  desert  it  for  ever,  lest  he  starve."  Most  of  us 
feel  the  strength  of  this  London  habitude  when  we  return 
to  it.  How  curious  is  the  change  which  comes  over  a  train 
as  it  aears  London  from  the  North  !  How  we  put  off  com- 
radeship and  put  on  individuality,  implying  little  farewells 
as  we  grow  nervously  reconscious  of  our  place  in  the  hiv-e, 
while  the  confirmatory  stations  whizz  past :  calling  them- 
selves Bletchley,  Tring,  King's  Langley,  Watford,  but 
with  a  crescendo  of  consent  announcing  London.  It  is 
strange,  too,  how  London  welcomes  back  her  children, 
providing  the  last  conveniences  for  their  arrival,  and  then 
not  observing  it.  We  glide  into  the  streets  as  knowing  we 
belong  to  them  ;  and  every  bus  and  cab  and  policeman  is 
moving  in  orbits  whose  curves  we  know  or  instantly 
divine.  We  went  away  tired,  not  by  confusion,  but  by 
order ;  and  we  return  to  be  soothed  by  that  which 
shattered  us.  While  our  lungs  are  still  stretched  for 
Cumbrian  air  we  see  a  man  run  after  his  Camden  Town  bus. 
We  know  the  hour,  and  its  phenomena  :  and  the  very  trot 
of  the  cab-horse  endues  us  with  hypnotic  recognition  of 
the  si.\  millions  with  whom  we  must  share  so  much.  This 
it  is  to  come  back  to  the  city  which,  with  all  its  dazzlings 
and  darkenings,  holds  for  us  "  the  average  of  life." 

Mr.  Street's  love  of  London  is  his  habit  of  living  there, 
plus  his  enjoyment  of  St.  James's  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  his  cursorily  clever  appeciation  of  the  City,  the 
Strand,  and  the  suburbs.  He  is  no  explorer  of  London  for 
London's  sake,  and  some  of  his  knowledge  surpri-ses  him 
in  a  way  that  does  not  surprise  us.  There  is  a  aancla 
sivtplic'Uas  (an  infrecjuent  element  in  Mr.  Street's  writings) 
in  these  sentences  on  the  City :  "  But  I  will  pass  to 
eulogy.  A  matter  on  which  I  can  frankly  congratulate 
the  (,'ity  is  its  unexpected  beauty  of  nomenclature.  1  had 
to  visit  two  solicitors  the  other  day,  and  one  of  them 
lived  in  Idol  Lane  and  the  other  in  St.  Michael's  Vicarage. 
I,  passed  Rood  Lane  on  the  way,  and  I  believe  Harp  Lane 
is  thereabouts.  There  is  an  Angel  Court,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken."  This  is  a  tone  which  may  be  admirably 
adapted  for  a  Club  library,  but  it  does  lack  gusto,  does  it 
not? 

Nor  are  we  impressed  by  Mr.  Street's  larger  con- 
clusions about  the  City.  Having  just  put  his  head  into 
it  he  reports  that  City  men  are  not  intelligent,  amusing, 
or  particularly  industrious,  all  of  which  may  be,  and  in 
fact  is,  true  if  carefully  stated  ;  but  Mr.  Street  goes  on  to 
infer  that  any  man  possessing  intelligence  and  who  will  take 


some  teelmical  trouble  may  make  his  fortune  in  the  City. 
To  which  we  answer  that  the  intelligence  which  avails  a 
man  there  is  of  a  kind  which  Mr.  Street  has  not  identified. 
It  is  compounded  of  courage,  shrewdness,  and  a  material- 
istic sense  which  may  be  partly  explained  as  the  money- 
making  faculty.  In  every  village  you  will  find  a  man 
with  this  combination  of  gifts,  who  will  buy  a  pony  or  a 
clock  to  his  immediate  advantage ;  but  he  is  usually 
without  that  kind  of  intelligence  on  which  Mr.  Street 
would  set  the  highest  value.  True,  the  City  man  is  often 
"  stupid,"  but  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  protective  stupidity 
that  he  succeeds.  The  money-making  faculty  likes  to 
dwell  alone  in  a  man,  or"  in  company  with  a  single  \m- 
exacting  hobby  :  dogs,  cucumber  frames,  golf-clubs, 
Mr.  Leader's  pictures,  or  what  you  will. 

Mr.  Street  is  happier  in  his  knowledge  of  Piccadilly ; 
where,  he  observes,  money-making  people  have  no 
riglit  to  be  of  a  morning.  "  In  the  morning  it  is 
for  amiable  people,  who  saunter  idly  or  march  with 
a  l)risk  swing,  people  affable  with  their  eyes,  who 
assume  that  those  they  meet  are  their  brothers  and 
enjoy,  they  also,  a  pleasant  outlook  on  life,  free  from 
fret  and  snobbery  and  every  baseness.  Let  them 
sniff  the  morning  air  and  take  tlie  town  as  a  natural 
place,  and  forget  its  gorging  gold  and  suffocated  millions." 
For  though  Mr.  Street  thinks  that  intelligence  may  go 
east  and  make  money,  lie  prefers  poverty  to  riches  so 
acquired.  Tlie  wealth  of  London  is  not  his  delight.  For 
his  own  comfort  he  woiild  have  it  poorer.  "  The  number 
of  spacious,  pompous  houses  of  which  one  knows  that  the 
inhabitants  have  at  least  seven  thousand  a,  year  is 
appalling."  In  writing  of  St.  James's  Street,  he  makes 
the  interesting  speculative  point  that  the  spiritual  charac- 
teristic of  Mayfair  and  St.  James's  Street  in  tlie  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteeth  centuries  was  a  certain  irony  and 
dispassionateness  which  in  that  less  plutocratic  age  could 
become  the  tone  of  23leasant  breeding. 

The  social  self-consciousness,  pushingness,  and  adver- 
tisement which  are  reflected  in  Sladen's  London  and 
Its  Leaders,  are  hardly  the  things  for  which  Mr.  Street 
loves  his  West  End.  Yet  this  rustling  publication 
reflects  the  fascination  of  London  for  many  of  to-day, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  come  to  London  from 
afar  to  dine  under  seven-thousand-a-year  roofs.  Thirty- 
seven  pages,  each  divided  into  two  columns,  are  fiUed 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  "  Leading  Hos- 
tesses in  London."  More  wonderful  still,  thirty  pages 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  "  The  Leading  People 
of  London."  The  compilation  of  such  a  list  seems 
sufficiently  difficult,  but  Mr.  Sladen,  approaching  his  task 
in  no  trite  judicial  spirit,  has  made  a  selection  of 
names  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  will  be  endorsed 
in  many  quarters.  Mr.  Sladen  so  feels  the  fascination  of 
London  that  he  can  give  even  to  a  directory  of  its  leading 
inhabitants  a  temperamental  note  that  dissolves  criticism 
in  smiles.  By  the  aid  of  the  many  photographs  of 
"  beautiful  or  puissant  ladies  whose  presence  or  absence 
makes  many  social  events  fashionable  or  a  failure  .  .  . 
any  stranger  taking  this  book  to  the  Opera  (Sliado  of 
Richard  Wagner !)  will  be  able  to  identify  all  the  principal 
tenants  of  the  boxes  on  gala  nights,  and  any  stranger  to 
London  taking  it  to  Rotten  Row,  to  Ascot,  to  Ranelagli, 
or  Hurlingham,  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  Society  is 
there  or  not."  As  a  guide  to  the  stars  for  the  use  of  moths 
this  manual  has  merits. 

But  London  is  not  all  centre  and  Society.  There  are 
suburbs  :  do  they  not  contribute  to  the  fascination  of  the 
whole?  The  very  phrase  "  The  Fascination  of  London" 
comes  to  us  as  the  title  of  a  series  of  small  books  which, 
starting  with  Mr.  Mitton's  Chelsea,  will  give  us  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  perambulation  of  London  designed 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant  for  his  great  Survey.  Later,  this 
Perambulation  will  be  published  in  the  form  originally 
intended,  and  we  are  glad    to   learn    that    a    volume  on 
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T^ondon,  which  had  its  place  in  Sir 
scheme,  and  wan  left  complete  by  him, 
will  also  see  the  light.  In  the  dainty  bcwk  Ijefore  us  we 
find  the  fascination  of  London  as  it  apjxsils  to  the  zealous 
explorer  of  its  streets.  In  every  half  century  since  Elizabeth 
there  have  been  men  to  whom  London  has  appe;ded  as  a 
great  p^veyard  of  the  past.  Men  like  Stow,  Howell,  Pepys, 
Stryjie,  Northouck,  Horace  Walpole,  John  Thomas  Smith 
(the  biographer  of  Nollekens),  Peter  Cunningham,  Walter 
Thornburj',  and  Sir  Walter  Ik'sant,  to  skim  the  long  list, 
have  loved  to  find  books  in  Ix)ndou  stones  and  human 
interest  still  breathing  in  her  dust.  Perhaps  no  writer 
has  yet  risen  who  has  made  such  studies  the  stuff  of 
literature.  The  art  to  weld  tlie  past  and  present  into  one 
juotal  by  the  heat  of  imagination  has  never  yet  been  seen 
in  a  perfect  book  on  London.  But  good  journeyman  Avork 
has  been  done,  and  Mr.  Mitton's  Ghdsea,  inspired  by  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  belongs  to  it.  Here  we  have  a  careful 
search  \ip  street  and  down  street  for  associations  with  the 
past,  and  a  Jjrightly  exact  register  of  everytliiug  found. 
Such  work  has  its  obvious  value  and  its  equally  obvious 
lunititions.  Sometimes  its  accidental  failure  on  its  own  plane 
shows  us  how  it  fails  on  a  higher.  Tlius,  the  Chelsea 
street  name  Avhicli  has  the  most  picturesque  significance 
and  the  greatest  value  for  a  literary  mind  has  escaped 
Mr.  Mitton's  notice.  We  refer  to  Crooked  Usage,  a  narrow 
lane  that  skirts  tlie  Infirmary  in  Cale  Street.  Crooked 
Usage  takes  us  back  at  one  bound  to  days  when  the  plough 
and  spade  were  in  possession  of  Chelsea.  Tlie  straight 
strips  of  groimd  between  the  various  holdings  of  land 
were  known  as  usages,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  one  of 
these  cartways  or  usages  was  crooked  we  owe  the  name 
which  so  curiously  reminds  us  how  London  came  from 
nature  as  she  wiU  one  day  return  to  it.  Yet  the  fascination 
of  London  is  written  large  in  Mr.  Mitton's  pages,  with 
their  memories  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Addison,  Ranelagh 
Gardens,  the  Chelsea  potteries  that  interested  Johnson  and 
that  still  interest  collectors,  the  homes  of  artists,  the  home 
of  Carlyle,  and  aU  the  stately  dwelhngs  which  made  old 
Chelsea  a  "  village  of  palaces." 

To  end,  as  we  began,  with  London  as  a  whole,  we  can 
commend  to  visitors  and  Londoners  the  excellent  guide- 
book compiled  Ijy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook,  and  now 
issued  in  a  fourth  edition,  excellent  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  here  and  there  it  might  be  more  acutely  "  up-to-date." 
It  is  rather  too  bad  to  go  on  whetting  the  appetite  of  the 
coimtryman  and  the  American  for  a  book  hunt  in  HolyweU 
Street,  or  to  send  them  in  search  of  Dickens's  lodging  in 
Fumival's  Inn. 

The  feature  of  the  Pearson  guide  is  its  photographs 
of  the  London  streets,  taken  under  typical  conditions.  We 
suggest  that  the  value  of  such  photographs  would  be 
increased  if  the  date  of  each,  even  to  the  time  of  day,  were 
given.  For  change  and  decay  are  no  small  part  of  the 
fascination  of  London,  and  what  does  time  not  make 
interesting  ? 

A   Dialectical   Apology. 

Mrs.  Wairen' 8  Profession  :  a  play  in  four  acts.     "  Separate 

edition."  By  Bernard  Shaw.  (Richards.  Is.  Cd.) 
The  excuse  for  this  new  edition,  which  by  the  way  is  not 
a  new  edition,  but  the  original  edition  with  the  old  pagina- 
tion, is  the  "Author's  Apology"  of  thirty  pages  which 
has  been  prefixed  to  it,  and  which  alone  is  worth  eighteen- 
pence  to  any  person  with  a  sense  of  humour.  In  this 
apology  Mr.  Shaw  sings  the  excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Shaw 
with  a  candour  as  delightful  as  it  is  unaffected.  Inciden- 
tally he  makes  mincemeat  of  the  dramatic  censure  which 
interdicted  his  play.  But  we  tliink  he  has  been  rather  too 
busy  in  breaking  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel.  We  think  tliat 
most  reasonable  people  are  agreed  not  only  that  Mr. 
Bedford  has  reduced  the  dramatic  censure  to  a  tedious 
farce,  but  that  the  institution  itself  is  undefensible.    Mr. 


Shaw's  satiric  fury  sometimes  drags  him  into  the  absurd, 
as  wlien  he  says:  "As  far  as  its  principle  is  concerned, 
the  censorsliip  is  the  most  popular  institution  in  England, 
and  the  playwright  who  criticizes  it  is  slighted  as  a 
blackguard  agitating  for  impunity."  This  is  foolish  ;  and 
more  fooUsh  still  is  rhodomontade  after  tlie  following 
manner : — 

Yet  our  King,  like  his  predecessoi-s,  says  to  the  dramatist, 
"  Thus  and  thus  only  "...  Fortunately,  Shaw  can- 
not be  silenced.  "  The  harlot's  cry  from  street  to  street " 
is  louder  than  the  voices  of  all  the  kings.  I  am  not 
dependent  on  the  theatre  and  cannot  be  starved  into 
making  my  play  a  standing  advertisement  of  the  attractive 
aide  of  Mrs.  Warren's  profession. 

Having  demolished  the  pretensions  of  the  censure  in 
his  finest  National  Sporting  Chib  style,  Mr.  Sliaw  procee<l« 
to  defend  the  morality  of  his  play.  Here  he  is  at  his 
best.  The  defence  is  of  course  unanswerable ;  but  our 
fear  is  that  it  wiU  only  be  read  by  those  who  have  no 
need  of  it.  Mr.  Shaw's  tacit  assumption,  that  there  is 
only  one  wise  man  in  the  world  <and  his  name  begins 
with  S,  is  apt  to  irritate.  We  do  not  believe  that  society 
is  the  corporate  ass  that  Mr.  Shaw  fancies.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  it  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  extraordinary 
arguments  which  Mr.  Shaw  advances  in  favour  of  the 
merits  of  his  play  as  a  play.  For  in  defending  the  play- 
wright he  is  far  less  adroit  and  convincing  than  in  defend- 
ing the  moralist.  He  naively  exposes  the  weakness  of  his 
position  in  a  single  sentence.  "  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
make  known  that  my  plays  are  built  to  induce,  not 
voluptuoiis  reverie  but  intellectual  interest,  not  romantic 
rhapsody  but  humane  concern."  With  all  his  cleverness 
he  has  not  had  the  wit  to  learn  that  the  supreme  aim  of  the 
artist  must  be  to  arouse  emotional  interest,  not  intellectual 
interest.  Mr.  Shaw  may  try  to  hang  emotional  interest  by 
giving  it  bad  names  and  calling  it  "  voluptuous  reverie  " 
and  "  romantic  rhapsody,"  but  he  will  never  annihilate  this 
basic  fact.  A  work  of  art  may  and  often  does  possess  an 
intellectual  interest;  but  that  intellectual  interest,  in  a  first- 
class  work,  is  always  secondary.  The  one  indispensable 
ingredient  of  genuine  art  is  imaginative  power,  and  in 
imaginative  power  Mrs.  Warre7i.'s  Profession  fails.  That 
its  author  meant  it  to  "induce  humane  concern"  is 
irrelevant.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  meant  to  induce 
humane  concern  by  Uncle  Tom's  Gahin,  but  the  utter 
mediocrity  of  the  book,  the  entire  woodenness  of  Legree, 
Uncle  Tom,  and  little  Eva,  are  not  altered  thereby. 

Mr.  Shaw  wiU  have  no  truck  with  "  the  senses."  "  The 
drama  can  do  little  to  delight  the  senses,"  he  asserts,  and 
adds,  with  surpassing  fatuity,  "  AU  the  apparent  instances 
to  the  contrary  are  instances  of  the  personal  fascination  of 
the  performers."  He  continues  in  a  vein  which  forces  us 
to  the  conclusion  either  that  he  is  joking  with  dilficulty,  or 
that  his  elaborate  apparatus  of  verbal  fireworks  merely 
conceals  a  complete  inabihty  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
art  at  all.  He  says :  "  Tlie  drama  of  pure  feeling  is  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  playwright ;  it  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  musician,  after  whose  enchantments  all  the 
verbal  arts  seem  cold  and  lame.  '  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
with  the  loveliest  Juliet  is  dry,  tedious,  and  rhetorical  in 
comparison  with  Wagner's  '  Tristan,'  even  though  Isolde 
be  both  fourteen  stone  and  forty  .  .  .  There  is,  flatly, 
no  future  now  for  any  drama  without  music  except  the 
drama  of  thought." 

By  "  drama  of  thought  "  Mr.  Shaw  of  course  means  the 
drama  of  propagandism.  Tlie  whole  of  his  argument,  or 
rather  of  his  outburst,  is  marked  by  vague  thinking  and 
careless  use  of  terms ;  and  it  amounts  to  nothing  but  a 
specious  attempt  to  cover  the  lamentable  truth,  of  which 
he  himself  has  a  suspicion,  that  he  is  incapable  of  writing 
a  play  that  appeals  to  the  emotions  first,  in  other  words  a 
good  play.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the  quadruped  without 
a  tail  who  insisted  that  the  tails  of  all  his  companions 
should  be  cut  off. 
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The  fatal  defects  in  Mr.  Shaw's  equipment  as  a  play- 
wright are  two.  In  the  first  place,  he  Jias  no  natural 
faculty  for  the  vocation  and  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  acquire  even  a  mediocre  technique.  He  is  clumsy ;  he 
has  no  sense  of  form  ;  he  does  not  know  his  business.  In 
his  apology  he  confesses  far  too  airily  to  "a  few  relapses 
into  staginess  and  caricature."  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  between  Praed  and  Vivie,  the  amateur  is  exposed. 
What  has  Praed  to  dc  with  the  drama  ?  His  sole  function 
is  to  come  forward  and  chatter  when  Mr.  Shaw  wants  to 
explain  a  situation  which  ought  to  explain  itself.  Mr. 
Shaw  can  only  force  his  action  into  movement  by  a  series 
of  preposterous  coincidences,  which  culminate  at  the  end 
of  this  act  in  the  "Miss  Vavasour!"  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grardner.  He  has  not  learnt  how  to  keep  liimself  out  of 
his  characters,  everyone  of  whom  talks  a  mi.'cture  which  is 
half  natural  and  half  Shaw.  He  has  not  even  learnt  how 
to  deal  impartially  with  his  characters.  Everyone  can  see 
that  he  loathes  the  class  of  which  Gardner  is  the  type,  and 
that  his  loathing  has  led  him  into  gross  caricature.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Gardner 
type  ;  we  have  met  him  at  parisli  meetings  and  elsewhere, 
and  we  entertain  a  very  low  opinion  of  him ;  ])ut  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Gardner  is  as 
extravagant  a  distortion  of  reality  as  any  vacuous  villain 
of  Adelphi  melodrama.  In  Act  II.,  Mr.  Sliaw's  lack  of 
skill  in  the  simpler  elements  of  stagecraft  is  painful. 
The  whole  business  of  the  supper,  with  its  exits  and 
entrances  wliich  do  nothing  but  delay  the  progress  of 
the  drama,  is  shockingly  inept,  and  takes  aU  conviction 
out  of  the  scene.  In  the  third  and  fourth  acts  the  illus- 
trations of  Mr.  Shaw's  amateurishness  are  stiU  more 
numerous  and  striking,  but  we  have  no  space  to  deivl 
with  them. 

His  second,  and  more  import  defect,  is  the  fundamental 
defect  of  imagination,  wliich  no  training  nor  cultivation 
could  cure.  The  play  does  not  give  a  final  impression 
of  reality.  In  his  apology,  Mr.  Shaw  refers  to  a  "  remorse- 
less logic  and  iron  framework  of  fact."  We  are  inchned  to 
exclaim  :  Kenlorseless  fiddlestick  !  The  springs  of  drama 
do  not  arise  in  logic.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
logic,  of  a  sort,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  play.  In  the  "great" 
scene  between  Vivie  and  Mrs.  Warren  at  the  close  of  the 
second  iict,  Mrs.  Warren,  an  exceptionally  strong-minded 
and  astute  woman,  is  absolutely  crushed  by  the  facile 
argmnents  of  her  daughter,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  daughter,  also  an  exceptionally  strong-minded  and 
astute  woman,  is  absolutely  crushed  by  the  arguments 
of  Mrs.  Warren.  Such  scenes  do  not  occur  in  real  life. 
Under  an  appearance  of  unsentimentality,  they  are  indeed 
higlJy  sentimental.  In  factual  detail  we  doubt  not  tliat 
lira.  Warren  a  Profeaaion  is  accurate  enough.  We  admit, 
too,  that  it  comprises  a  certain  amount  of  truth  to  hiunan 
nature.  But  tliis  truth  is  artificially  achieved  by  forcing 
the  characters  to  explain  themselves  a  la  Shaw. 

In  fine,  the  piece  is  neither  ingenious  nor  powerful. 
Feeble  in  imagination,  clumsy  in  form,  it  points  a  laudable 
moral  with  as  much  force  as  could  be  expected  from  a 
work  so  faulty  and  unconvincing — so  mannered  in  dialogue 
and  so  cold  in  emotion.  It  contains  more  brilliant 
dialectics  than  ten  Magdaa,  but  when  one  thinks  of  Mafjda 
(incidentally  a  problem  play,  a  "  drama  of  thought,''  if 
ever  there  was  one)  one  ceases  to  think  of  Mra.  Warren's 
Profeaaion. 

The  Holy  Cabala. 

The  Doctrine  and  Literature  of  the  Kahalah.     By  Arthur 

Edward  White.     (Thefjsophical  Publishing  Society.) 
If  we  can  imagine  a  Being  so  justly  called  infinite  tliat  all 
that  can  be  perceived   by  the  senses  or  conceived    by  the 
mind,  or  that  otherwise  exists,  was  once  contained  within 
Him,  afterwards    flowed    forth   from   Him,  and   must  at 


length  return  to  Him.  If  we  suppose  that  this  Being, 
determined  for  some  unexplained  reason  to  declare  these 
facts  to  man,  chose  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world  a 
small,  not  wholly  admirable,  and  extremely  Ijackward  people, 
and  delivered  to  them  the  books  we  call  the  Pentateuch, 
together  with  an  oral  interpretation  of  their  contents 
which  makes  them  mean  anything  but  what  they  appear 
to  mean.  If  we  suppose  further  that  this  oral  interpreta- 
tion was  handed  down  from  one  member  of  this  nation  to 
another  so  secretly  that  no  whisper  of  it  was  allowed  to 
escape  until  the  ninth  century,  when  a  small  corner  of  the 
veil  was  lifted  by  a  writer  of  different  faith  and  race  to  the 
original  recipients  of  the  tradition.  If,  finally,  we  can 
suppose  that,  some  five  centuries  later,  aU  this  secrecy  was 
suddenly  flung  aside  and  the  supposed  tradition  was 
given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  two  Aramaean  books 
which  convey  no  sense  without  the  reading  into  them  of  a 
good  many  things  which  are  not  there — why  then,  we  shall 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  assumption  under- 
lying the  Cabala,  or  secret  tradition  of  the  Jews. 

The  system  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics  indicated 
rather  than  disclosed  in  the  Book  of  Creation  and  the  Book 
of  Splendour  just  referred  to  comprises,  of  course,  many 
amplifications  of  the  original  theme.    To  the  unknown  and 
infinite  God  it  adds  ten  subordinate   emanations  who  are, 
in  effect,  deifications  of  His  attributes,  such  as  Intelligence, 
Wisdom,  Beauty,  aud  the  rest.     By  these  were  fabled  to 
be  created  the  four  worlds,  each  of  which  was,  like  the 
reflection    in    a   mirror,    a    pale    copy   of    its    immediate 
superior,  ^.nd  thus  arose   the  belief  in  a  system  of  corres- 
pondences so  minute  that  the  mediajval  mystics  affirmed 
that  there  was  no  herb   upon   earth   which  had  not  its 
corresponding  star  in  heaven.     So,  too,  the  gross  anthropo- 
morphism which  led  the  Jews   to  imagine  the  Creator  as 
existing  in  human  form,  induced  the  Cabalists  to  describe 
the  terrestrial  man  as  the  microcosm  or  little  world  in 
which    were   comprised,    member   for   member,    all  ,  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Divine  nature.     But  this  universe  is 
not  only  the   last  created    of   the  four  worlds,   but  was 
designed  as  the   "  Termination,"   or  means  whereby  the 
whole  creation  is  to  be  turned  back  into  Deity.     Hence  it 
became  necessary  to  imagine  the  pre-existence  and  trans- 
migration of  souls,  a  Messiah,  a  final  catastrophe,  and  a 
millenixmi  in  which  a  perfect  race  sliould  reign  over  the 
rest   of   the   nations,   and    this    last  idea   seems  to  have 
inspired  many  of  the  social  and  religious  convulsions  of 
the  Eonaissiinee  and  Reformation.     When  we  add  to  this 
that  the  Cabala  was  from  the  first  made  the  explanation 
and  the  excuse  of  the  magic,  the  astrology,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  superstition  that  kept  back  the  progress  of  civihzation 
in  Europe  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  down  to 
fairly  recent  times,  it  may  well  seem  that  it  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  delusions  that  ever  darkened  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Waite  tells  us  that  he  writes  as  "  a  transcendentalist 
for  transcendentalists,"  and  although  he  occasionally  liints 
at  being  the  possessor  of  some  mysterious  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  which  it  is  not  permissible  for  him  to  reveal, 
he  is  by  no  means  blind  either  as  to  the  mischief  wrought 
by  Cabalistic  dreams  or  as  to  the  folly  of  their  pretensions. 
On  the  whole,  too,  his  account  of  the  "  doctrinal  content," 
as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Cabala  corresponds  in  most  essential 
particulars  with  that  given  above,  and  if  it  differs  there- 
from in  some  unimiwrtant  points,  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  tlie  fundamental  documents  of  Cabalism  are 
written  in  so  obscure  and  vague  a  style  tLit  no  attempt 
at  describing  the  system  they  include  can  be  much  more 
than  a  guess.  We  are  quite  inclined,  moreover,  to  agree 
witli  Iiini  when  he  assigns  to  these  documents  a  much 
earlier  date  than  that  at  which  they  appeared  in  Europe, 
and  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  they  imply  ideas  which 
were  certainly  in  circulation  among  the  Jews  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  Where  we  must  differ 
from  him  is  in  supposing  that  the  wild  imaginings  of 
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tho  Cabala  were,  as  he  says  in  one  place,  "  the  outcome 
of  unaided  research,"  or,  as  he  hints  in  another,  due 
to  "  the  jierpetuation  of  a  set^ret  religious,  or  raoi-e 
correctly,  tlieosophical  tradition  from  an  e;irly  periotl  of 
human  liistory."  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
present  writer  believes  that  tlie  Cabalizing  Jews  borrowed 
tlie  system  given  above  with  its  underlying  ideas,  its 
phraseology,  and  its  arbitrary  mode  of  interpretation 
complete,  from  the  Egj-ptian  religion  as  it  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Era,  which  was  only  secret  in  the  sense 
that  it  had  long  since  ceiised  to  have  any  meaning  to  those 
who  practised  it.  Tlie  proof  of  this,  it  should  be  siiid, 
rests  on  no  mysterious  or  recondite  knowledge,  but  on  a 
comparison  of  documents  to  be  met  with  in  tho  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  libraries. 

As  to  Mr.  Waite's  qualifications  for  the  ta.sk  he  has  set 
himself,  he  seems  to  have  read  with  ciire  aU  the  Cabalistic 
literature  of  importance.  This  is  in  itself  no  mean  labour, 
and  he  has  condensed  it  with  the  skill  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  him  since  he,  in  the  same  manner,  made 
readable  the  rambliugs  of  Paracelsus  and  Elephas  Levi. 
We  do  not  gather  from  his  jwges  that  he  has  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  language  in  which  what  wo  may  call  the 
Bible  of  Cabalism  is  written,  and  he  appears  too  much 
inchned  to  rely  upon  recently-published  works  of  writers 
like  Isaac  Myer  which  have,  to  use  his  favourite  expression, 
no  "  critical  value  "  whatever.  The  only  other  fault  that 
we  have  to  find  with  him  is  that  he  more  than  once  speaks 
of  "  Akkadia  Chaldaea  and  Babylonia  "  as  if  they  were 
different  countries  ;  which  is  very  much  as  if  one  were  to 
allude  in  the  simio  manner  to  Caledonia,  Grout  Britain, 
and  England.  But  such  mistakes  are  the  less  serious 
that  this  book  is  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to 
"  students  of  occultism"  who  are,  we  gather  from  him, 
precluded  from  reading  Rosenroth's  version  of  the  Book  of 
Splendour  by  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  Latin.  The 
present  volume  has  been  very  badly  corrected  for  the  press, 
a  wiiole  line  having  been  misplaced  in  one  passage,  and 
the  proper  names  that  it  contains  being  seldom  spelt  twice 
in  the  same  way. 


Plato  pn  Wheels. 

Plato's   Dream    of   Wheels.      By   R.    J.    Muir.     (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Few  men  w;ho  have  read  their  Plato  for  "Greats"  at 
Oxford  and  returned  now  and  then  for  refreslmient  to 
those  immortal  dialogues  have  escaped  the  tenijJtation— 
to  which  Mr.  Muir  has  succumbed — of  setting  Socrates 
and  his  companions  a-talking  on  the  tilings  tliat  have 
happened  since  that  last  fatal  drink  of  hemlock  and  the 
death  of  the  cock  that  was  owed  to  vEsculapius.  For 
there  is  a  curious  fascination  about  the  ugly  fellow  who 
went  about  trying  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  of  course 
getting  himself  worshipped  by  a  few  and  intensely 
disliked  by  many.  The  method,  too,  has  its  simple 
charm,  the  assimiption  of  childish  ignorance,  imequalled 
on  the  English  bench,  in  face  of  conventional  assertion, 
the  bland  enquiry  for  information,  the  confutation,  and 
the  conclusion,  not  drawn  by  Socrates  himself,  but  deftly 
extracted  from  the  mind  of  the  absurd  person  who 
disagreed  with  him.  He  never  taught  anything,  did 
Socrates,  bless  you,  no!  Everybody  knows  everytliing; 
that  was  his  working  rule,  and  he  only  helped  other 
jieople  to  remember  wliat  they  had  forgotten.  He  was, 
in  his  own  phrase,  the  intellectual  midwife  who  assisted 
in  the  dehvery  of  the  knowledge  imbedded  in  his  friends. 
Moreover  he  was  a  man  about  town,  as  it  were,  loitering 
with  watcMul  eyes  in  the  market-place  and  not  disdaining 
to  discuss  and  draw  out  from  its  practisers  the  principles 
of  the  profession  which  Mrs.  Warren  adorned.  In  short 
never  did  philosoj)her  liit  upim  a  happier  method  of 
teaching  philosophy  than  when  Plato  conceived  the  idea 


of  turning  Socrates  into  a  series  of  dialogues  with  people 
who  tallied  williout  thinking  quite  as  far  as  he  did. 

But  the  method  obviously  lends  itself  to  burlesque.  You 
have  but  to  take  some  trivial  subject,  such  as  bicycles,  and 
set  the  Platonic  company  talking  at  large  on  moti(m, 
bejmty,  and  the  possibility  of  teaching  to  get  the  gentle 
tickling  of  temporal  contrast.  Mr.  Muir,  who  is  both  a 
Scotsman  and  an  Insj^ector  of  Schools,  has  a  gaiety  and 
lightness  of  touch  which  will  probably  surprise  the  Board 
school  teacher  whom  he  inspects.  He  sets  Socrates  and 
his  comjianions  in  the  shades,  and  being  in  the  shades 
they  are  able  to  quote  Bacon  and  Max  Nordau  and  Max 
O'Rell  (for  there  is  a  regular  service  from  here  to  Hades) 
to  say  nothing  of  Macrander,  the  iM)ct  of  Athintis,  whom, 
to  save  brain-cudgelling  we  may  translate  as  Longfellow. 
We  have  Phwdrus,  and  the  head-strong  Thrasymachus, 
and  Protagoras,  who,  shifty  as  he  wjis,  does  not  deserve  to 
have  his  name  spelt  by  the  printer  in  three  diflerent  ways 
in  the  comj)ass  of  a  page.  There  are  the  usual  sophistical 
contentions  to  begin  with.  Euthydemus  proves  conclu- 
sively that  bicycling  cannot  be  taught,  though  Ctesiphon 
avers  that  it  can.  Those  who  cannot  ride  cannot  be 
tauglit,  for  no  man  can  teach  the  impossible.  Those  who 
can  ride — well,  we  will  quote  a  passage  which  is  quite  in 
the  Platonic  style  : — 

Euthydemus.  If,  then,  a  man  can  ride  the  bicycle,  and 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  goes  and  rides  and  does  not  go  to  Mola 
or  any  other  professor  of  the  art  and  offer  him  rewards  of 
gold  and  silver  that  he  may  be  taught  ? 

Ctesiphon.  Apparently  not. 

Eulhi/demus.  Mola,  therefore,  does  not  teach  those  who 
can  ride,  and  wo  have  already  proved  that  he  does  not  teach 
those  who  cannot  ride,  wherefore  it  appears  that  he  does 
not  teach  at  all,  and  that  the  stories  you  and  other?  tell  of 
his  riding-school  near  the  Corn  Market  as  something 
actually  existing  are  but  as  things  fabled  by  the  cyclic 
poets. 

We  have  too,  finally,  the  llegeleatic  Stranger  who  arrives 
among  the  shades  to  discourse  of  Otherness  in  regard  to 
the  differentiation  of  games.  And  in  golf  we  come 
mystically  upon  the  cycle  once  more  :  — 

When  a  citizen  wishes  to  play  he  does  not  say  to  another, 
"Let  us  have  a  game,"  but  "  Let  us  have  a  round."  For 
the  playing  of  golf  is — in  the  Idea--circu)ar,  ever  return- 
ing upon  itself,  though  on  account  of  the  Limitations  of 
the  Heal  there  are  many  deflections. 

That  is  tho  gentle  fooling  of  Mr.  Muir.  And  surely  it  is  a 
great  compliment  he  pays  to  Plato  and  the  ugly  old  fellow 
his  master  in  bringing  them  down  to  the  formal  discussion 
of  our  trivial  amusements. 


A  Free  Kingdom  of  the  Tropics. 

Siam  in   the  Twentieth  Centwy.      By  J.  G.  D.  Campbell. 
(Arnold.     16s.) 

The  only  independent  nation  in  tropical  Asia  must  jxissess 
to  a  Western  eye  at  least  tho  interest  of  Naboth's  vineyard. 
Nowadays,  however,  we  do  not  covet,  or  bear  false  witness 
in  order  to  obtain  possession.  No,  we  say  like  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, "  it  is  just  as  foolish,  just  as  wicked  to  give  way  to 
a  false  sentimentalism  and  permit  incapable  peoples,  to 
whom  self-government  is  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing, 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  as  it  would  be  to  allow 
children  to  ch(X)se  for  themselves  tho  way  they  shall  go." 
This  quotation  from  the  tail-end  of  his  readable  and 
instructive  work  Ixmrs,  it  must  be  admitted,  merely  a  hint. 
The  French  are  at  Cliantabun  as  though  ior  a  pounce,  and 
the  Siamese  are  still  letting  self-government  go  to  the  dogs 
— their  own  dogs  by  the  way  arc  as  repulsive  and  unclean 
as  their  bbie-eyed  and  cork-screw  tailed  cats  are  attractive 
— wliile  they  fly  their  kites  and  cremate  tlieir  ancestors 
with  majestic  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  Crown 
Prince's  English  enameUing  is  finished.     Will  he  in  the 
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future  show  his  understanding  of  what  the  Christian  West 
expects  of  a  country  that  produces  teak  and  rice  iu 
profitabh^  abundance? 

Mr.  Campbell  is  evidently  doubtfid.  He  knows  Biam 
from  a  two  years'  experience  as  Educational  Adviser  to  its 
government,  and  he  accuses  it  of  inveterate  frivolity.  An 
adviser  presupposes  an  advisee.  In  Mr.  Campbell's  case 
he  was  the  Minister  presiding  over  his  office.  "  Minister  " 
is  a  grave  word  suggesting  industry,  yet  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon  found  Mr.  Campbell's  Minister  "only  just  up 
and  having  his  bath."  Week  after  week  it  was  tlie  same, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  idle.  Eilucation 
was  free  in  Siara  while  the  British  workman  was  still 
scraping  pence  together  to  send  his  children  to  the  Pierian 
spring  ;  but  between  1899  and  1901  {i.e.  during  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's sojourn  among  the  Thai)  the  amount  spent  on  dis- 
tributing its  waters  was  tlirice  what  it  had  been.  There  is 
no  Siamese  literature ;  the  sacred  writings  being  in  Pali, 
with  the  effect  of  providing  a  sort  of  second  motlier- 
tongue.  The  common  speech  is  three- toned  and  "  ma  may 
mean  '  to  come  '  or  '  a  horse  '  or  '  a  dog  '  according  to  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  in  whicli  it  is  uttered."  One  can 
imagine  therefore  many  a  pupil's  shaft  of  insult  winged 
with  happy  immunity  on  the  plea  of  defective  intonation. 

The  education  of  a  Siamese  youth  may  be  said  to  be 
completed  after  a  socially  obligatory  term  of  three  months 
as  a  priest  or  "  phra."  Long  before  that  he  has  under- 
gone a  curious  operation  reminding  one  of  an  inverted 
form  of  tonsure : — 

The  head  of  a  Siamese  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is 
wholly  shaved  at  an  early  age,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tuft  in  the  centre,  which  is  twisted  into  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  This  top-knot  is  tended  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  is  frequently  decorated  with  a  costly  pin  or  a 
garland  of  flowers.  It  is  removed  at  the  age  of  about 
eleven.  .  .  .  We  can  perhaps  find  the  closest  parallel 
to  this  ceremony  in  the  "first  communion"  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  child. 

Buddha  supplies  the  religious  ideals  of  the  country, 
though  "on  the  Siamese  Sunday,  or  Wan  Phra,  the  great 
majority  of  the  icats  are  empty,  and  what  worshippers 
there  are  are  invariably  women."  Curious  and  rather 
tawdry  buildings  these  "  wats "  would  seem  to  be;  the 
frontage  of  a  "  royal  wat  "  presents  three  triangles  with 
apexes  prolonged  into  the  air  as  though  to  suggest 
Pentecostal  tongues  of  flame,  while  behind  a  conic  spire 
tapers  to  a  lance  in  the  sky.  Our  author  has  eyes  for  the 
good  in  Buddhism,  but  he  has  the  Englishman's  dogmatic 
belief  in  "  duty,"  the  Christian's  instinctive  preference 
for  a  suffering  God,  and  the  egoist's  "  profound  "  desire 
for  perpetual  memory.  It  hardly  concerns  us  to  traverse 
his  views,  since  the  Buddhism  of  a  polygamous  country  is 
obviously  not  a  tyrannous  convention.  Still  one  gathers 
that  Sakyamuni's  Five  Commandments  are,  on  the  whole, 
"  kept  "  ones,  if  we  except  the  prohibition  of  lying. 

The  monastic  life  in  Siam  involves  abstinence  from  food 
after  midday,  a  fact  which  should  invest  our  Christian 
late  dinners  with  an  almost  ritualistic  charm.  But  the 
Siamese  is  the  least  convertible  of  mortals ;  our  cult  of 
the  main  chance  is  too  uproarious  for  the  still  small  voice 
of  our  Christianity.  Christianity  means  for  him,  we 
fancy,  rather  the  bustling  exploitation  of  his  teak  forests 
and  jewel  mines,  John  Bull's  reviling  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Company  for  a  slim  shipping  deal  in  the 
Far  East  which  upsets  cherished  statistics,  rather  than 
the  building  of  hospitals  and  the  rejection  of  prepostefous 
royal  demands  for  ticah  from  the  public  purse. 

Of  the  present  "  supreme  kmg  "  who  acceded  in 
1868  to  the  major  position  in  the  dual  monarchy,  Mr. 
Campbell  Naturally  speaks  with  appreciation.  He  is  a 
fine,  manly,  patriotic  despot,  and  his  clear,  open  face 
prepossesses  us  in  the  picture  that  shows  him,  alas ! 
not  in  national  ajstume.  The  national  costume  is  the 
"  panung,"  a  single  piece  of  cloth  which,  by  windings 


and  tuckings  that  baffle  the  European,  effects  for  both 
sexes  a  pair  of  rudimentary  knickerbockers  and  shirt  in 
one. 

Socially  speaking,  Bangkok  is  Siam.  There  shall  you 
see  temple  doors  of  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory  and  the  famous 
emerald  Buddha.  Half  a  million  live  in  that  city  built 
on  waters  whose  unconscious  plagiarism  Venice  disdains, 
and  this  throng  of  bipeds  constitutes  "  a  regular  anthro- 
pological museum."  The  British  Consul  may  stay  in  far 
duller  places,  though  it  may  shock  him  to  see  the  small 
boys  going  into  school  "with  their  cigarettes  tucked  in 
peidiolder-fashion  behind  their  ears,"  and  the  women 
and  men  ahke  spitting  everywhere  the  red  saliva  which 
their  betel-chewing  inevitably  distils.  At  any  rate,  he 
will  not  be  sunmioned  at  the  dead  of  night  like  one  of 
his  predecessors  to  decide  for  a  studious  king  if  "  phi  " 
should  be  translated  as  "deuce"  or  "devil."  Yet  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  the  civihsed  world  is  still  well-served 
by  Siam,  and  we  can  but  utter  a  peremptory  "  claws  off  " 
to  the  vigilant  Gallic  cock  at  Chantabun.  Siam  should 
not  be  spoiled,  even  if  it  will  not  work  and  do  its  duty. 


Shrewd  and  Sober. 

Educated  Working  Women.  Esaays  on  the  Economic 
Position  of  Women  Woj-kors  in  the  Middle  GlasHca.  By 
Clara  E.  CoUet,  M.A.     (King  &  Son.) 

Miss  Collet's  volume  contains  six  essays  written  at  various 
dates  from  February  1890  to  November  1900.  Their  tone 
is  so  cabn  and  moderate,  their  statements  so  iinaccentuated, 
that  reiiders  having  no  special  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated  may  possibly  fail  to  perceive  the  whole  scope, 
depth,  and  value  of  many  of  her  observations.  But 
readers  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  financial  and 
social  problems  that  confront  the  educated  working  woman 
vfWl  find  much  that  is  illuminating  in  these  shrewd  and 
sober  observations. 

The  first  article,  for  instance,  points  out  a  fact  well 
known  indeed,  but  very  little  remembered,  and  of  which 
the  influence  on  the  ]3ayment  of  women  is  important — the 
fact,  namely,  that :  "  Teachers  are  paid  out  of  fixed  income 
and  their  salaries  are  almost  entirely  determined  by 
standard  of  living."  The  same,  of  course,  is  true  in  a 
large  measure  of  sick  nurses,  whose  conditions  of  occupation 
Miss  Collet  nowhere  seems  to  mention,  although  those 
conditions  illustrate  and  confirm  much  that  she  says  of 
teachers.  The  two  occupations  of  teaching  and  nursing, 
which  are  those  most  entered  by  middle-class  women, 
being  thus  to  a  considerable  extent  withdrawn  from  the 
action  of  the  economic  laws  that  rule  the  open  market,  the 
pay  of  such  women  naturally  tends  to  bo  regulated  by 
other  causes  than  the  value  of  their  work.  One  conse- 
quence is  that,  as  Miss  CoUet  severely  but  truly  says  : 
"  Tlie  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  their 
education  partly  given  them  by  the  parents  of  the  assistant 
mistresses  and  governesses  whom  they  employ."  This 
state  of  things  Miss  CoUet  would  like  to  see  counteracted 
in  some  degree  by  the  entrance  of  women  into  pursuits 
more  truly  commercial.  She  thinks  that  many  a  girl  to 
whom  teaching  offers  no  attractions  would  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  "  doing  practical,  and  to  her,  most  interesting 
work  as  one  of  her  father's  managers,  or  as  foreign 
correspondence  clerk,  or  as  chemist  or  artistic  designer  in 
a  large  manufactory ;  or  as  assistant  steward  on  her 
father's  property,  or  as  a  farmer  on  her  own  freehold." 

On  the  subject  of  the  falling  off,  often  to  be  observed  in 
the  work  of  women  who  have  been  pursuing  a  calling  for 
some  years.  Miss  Collet  speaks  some  words  of  wisdom 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  girl  and  every 
parent  of  girls  : — 

The  cost  of  'efficiency  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  living, 
a  fact  which  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  by  the  middle- 
class  working  woman  or  by  her  employers. 
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Women  nerer  will,  and  never  can,  become  highly,  efficient 
and  continue  so  for  any  long  period  on  the  salaries  which 
they  at  present  receive,  or  even  on  the  salaries  with  which, 
as  a  rule,  they  would  be  contented  if  they  could  get  them. 
Vitality  and  freshness  of  mind,  when  youth  is  gone, 
cannot  be  maintained  within  the  four  walls  of  the  class 
room  or  office,  on  incomes  too  small  to  admit  of  varied 
social  intercourse  or  of  practical  beneficence. 

The  last,  which  is  the  most  recently  written  of  these 
essays,  touches  two  practical  points  to  wliicli  attention  lias 
hardly  yet  been  called  elsewhere,  and  which  are  very  well 
indeed  worth  consideration.  One  is  that  a  woman  who 
pursues  a  peniianent  calling  needs  more  from  it  than  a 
man : — 

All  that  the  average  man  demands  is  that  his  work 
should  bo  honest  and  remunerative.  It  need  not  be 
interesting,  or  elevating,  or  heroic.  Most  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  look  forward  to  a  long  working  career 
must  have  an  occupation  to  which  they  can  give  heart  and 
mind.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  woman  is  living  an 
isolated  life  ;  unless  her  work  involves  the  exercise  of 
what  may  be  called  her  maternal  faculties  she  is  living  an 
unnatural  life.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  be 
their  employment,  are  generally  husbands  and  fathers. 
What  they  earn  is  of  more  importance  than  what  they  do. 

The  second  point  is  that — 

Although  it  used  to  be  true  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  girls  who  distinguished  themselves  at  school  and  at 
college  married,  than  was  the  case  among  the  girls  in  the 
lower  forms,  this  no  longer  holds  good  .  .  .  there  seem 
to  me  to  be  many  signs  that  it  is  no  longer  the  Sixth  Form 
girl,  but  her  duller  schoolfellow,  who  must  be  trained  to 
make  her  way  alone  in  the  world. 

These  are  ahnost  the  last  words  of  Miss  Collet's  volume, 
and  the  attentive  reader  is  inclined  to  be  vexed  with  her 
for  not  pursuing  furtlier  the  many  questions  which  they 
open  up.  That  she  is  right,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
future  will  be  the  training  for  work,  not  of  the  exceptional, 
but  of  the  average,  middle-class  girl,  few  people  will  ques- 
tion who  have  really  and  carefully  observed  the  currents, 
not  so  much  of  the  last  fifty,  as  of  the  last  ten  years.  And 
since  Miss  Collet  will  not  advise,  she  does  the  next  best 
thing  in  clearly  stating  the  problem. 


Other  New  Books. 

Utiyn  the  Harper,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson.     (Elkin  Mathews.     Is.  net.) 

Mk.  Gibson  has  a  certain  pleasing  gift  in  verse,  though 
not  original  or  remarkable.  It  is  least  evident  when  he 
"  wanders  at  his  own  sweet  will,"  as  he  does,  for  example, 
in  his  opening  poem,  "  Urlyn  the  Harper."  It  is  by  way 
of  being  a  story,  in  a  series  of  dramatic  lyrics,  sung  by 
the  hero  to  or  about  tlie  Queen  who  is  the  object  of  his 
ideal  passion.  But  a  jwem  quite  so  sliadowy  and  insub- 
stantial in  outUne  wo  hardly  remember  to  have  read. 
Shelley  is  comparatively  concrete.  For  if  Shelley's  poetry 
be  mainly  elaborate  variations  on  a  single  theme,  yet  the 
theme  is  there  while  the  variaticfns  are  of  la\'ish  and 
inexhaustible  splendour.  But  so  vague  a  groimdwork  as 
Mr.  Gibson's  dimly  outlined  story  needs  either  creative 
invention  or  intimate  imaginative  realisation  to  body  it 
forth  and  give  it  l)eing.  Mr.  Gibson  displays  neither 
quality.  He  has  a  fluent  delicacy  of  poetic  expression, 
and  fluent  music,  but  without  the  inevitability  which 
might  give  his  poem  a  grip  on  the  reader.  His"  imagery 
is  curiously  limited.  A  few  great  natural  operations-k- 
night and  day,  moon  and  dawn — which  could  be  counted 
on  one's  fingers,  used  with  little  if  any  originality,  com- 
prise his  whole  stock-in-trade.  Therefore  he  is  at  his  best 
in  httle  descriptive  vignettes,  imjiressions  of  concrete 
subjects,  where  neither  imagery  aor  inventive  imagination 


is  demanded,  while  his  facihty  of  expression  is  seen  at 
its  liest.  The  compression  necessitated  by  such  work 
compacts  his  diction  into  a  frequent  fehcity  of  phrase 
absent  from  his  laxer  verse.  Fortunately  the  remainder 
of  the  book  consists  chiefly  of  such  vignettes  ;  many  of 
them  quite  happy,  with  the  right  dexterity  and  fewness 
of  strokes.-    For  instjince  : — 

TuK  Ploughman. 
His  white  share  spills  in  dust  the  hot  grey  soil, 
A  hanging  smoke  about  him  as  he  goes  : 
Yet,  stumbling,  almost  blind  and  parched  he  knows 
Calm  ends  the  unending  furrows  of  his  toil. 

A  moment's  pause  beside  the  lilied  pool ; 
A  fringe  at  shade  at  turning  of  the  plough 
While  he  shall  drain  beneath  the  forest  bough 
With  gurgling  throat  rich  cider's  amber  cool. 

Tliat  is  good  ;  and  there  is  much  of  equal  merit. 


Some  Ballads.     By  Rose  Haig  Thomas.     (Grant  Richards. 
3s.  Cd.  net.) 

It  would  be  wanton  to  criticise  severely  a  b(X)k  so  unpre- 
tentious as  this.  Yet  it  must  needs  bo  said  that  it  shows 
a  very  inexperienced  touch.  The  author  has  not  mastered 
the  elementary  technique  of  metre  ;  yet,  with  the  rashness 
which  often  accompanies  and  springs  from  such  want  of 
knowledge,  she  essays  the  most  irregular  and  capricious 
metrical  forms.     She  can  write  pleasing  hues  such  as — 

Now  hangs  the  Hazel  with  a  thousand  plumes. 
And  swings  each  full  panache,  the  catkins  dust 
Their  golden  pollen  with  a  wanton  lust ; 

but  she  presently  talks  of  the  daffodil  weaving  "  her 
blowsy  wreath," — a  singularly  ugly  and  inapt  adjective. 
In  the  same  poem  she  writes  of  "lurid  buds,"  a  plirase 
more  startling  than  convincing  for  the  buds  of  March. 
Kor  do  these  things  stand  alone.  It  is  apparently  the 
very  young  work  of  a  frank  and  sincere  but  undisciphned 
writer  ;  who  may  hereafter  give  us  better  right  to  praise 
than  is  afforded  by  this  book. 


A  Pioneer  of  Imperial  Federation  in  Canada.     By  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.     (AUen.     7s.  Gd.) 

This  is  not  a  very  serious  little  book.  It  deals  with  a 
visit  paid  to  Canada  last  year  by  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  reprint, 
in  large  type,  of  the  Toronto  Globe's  report  of  an  Imperial 
Federation  meeting  whereat  Sir  Frederick  was  made 
welcome  as  a  pioneer  who,  as  he  reminds  us,  had  "  in- 
augurated the  memorable  Colonial  Conferences  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  in  the  month  of  July  1871,"  had 
in  187()  pubhshed  a  volume  entitled  Imperial  Federation, 
and  in  1884  become  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  There  are  portraits,  too,  of  the 
speakers  at  this  meeting  —  Lieut.-Colonel  Denison,  Mr. 
George  Foster,  Drs.  Ross  and  the  rest.  A  handsome 
portrait  of  Sir  Frederick  himself,  given  as  a  frontis- 
piece, is  perhaps  the  best  justification  of  the  book's 
appearance.  Superfluous  adjectives  lie  thick  on  every 
page.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  "  the  brilliant  imd  eloquent 
present  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  " — ^no- 
where ai'e  you  spared  the  inevitable  but  ciunbering  word. 


The  Makinq  of  the  Empire.     By  Arthur  Temple.     (Mebose. 

5s.) 

The  publishers  of  this  book,  appreciating  the  commercial 
value  of  these  Imperialistic  times,  have  re-issued  an  old 
friend,  already  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  brouglit  it 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  Tliis  modernity  is  at  once  appa- 
rent in  tlie  short  "  Magnificat  "  which  terminates  each 
colony's  history  :  a  Magnificat  which  owes  its  inspiration 
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to  the  prompt  response  of  the  Colonies  to  the  call  of  war. 
In  this  new  edition  the  history  of  South  Africa  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
commented  upon  ;  in  fact  the  whole  work  is  "  recast  and 
re-written."  It  is  said  that  in  Canada  it  is  the  custom 
to  teach  children  their  "God  save  the  King"  simul- 
taneously with  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  no  doubt  some  such 
idea  wiU  soon  be  carried  out  in  England,  supplementing 
the  National  Anthem  with  a  species  of  Colonial  catechism. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  this  book, 
or  similar  work,  will  be  adopted  generally  as  a  text- 
book, and  so  teach  the  greatness  and  number  of  English 
Colonies,  in  the  same  way  as  children  are  now  taught  the 
n.ames  and  peculiarities  of  Henry  Vm.'s  wives.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ignorance  which  prevails  concerning 
the  history  and  even  the  geographical  position  of  the  many 
parts  of  this  great  patch-work  Empire  is  lamentable,  and 
a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  free  the  xmtraveUed  mind 
from  a  rock-bound  insularity. 


Fiction. 

Judah  Pyreeroft,  Ptcritan.     By  Harry  Lindsay, 
and  Windus.     6s.) 


(Chatto 


Letters  Received  hy  the  East  India  Company,  from  its 
Servmits  in  the  East.  Edited  by  William  Foster,  B.A. 
Vol.  VI.     (Sampson  Low.     2os.  net.) 

Tin:  si.tth  volume  of  these  invaluable  records  hardly  equals 
in  interest  the  former  ones.  Some  of  the  letters  have 
historical  interest  enough,  as  for  instance  Connock's 
account  of  the  mission  to  the  Shah  wliich  first  opened  up 
English  trade  with  Persia.  The  Portuguese  had  been 
beforehand  with  him,  but  Connock  confronted  their 
emissary,  a  friar,  before  the  Shah,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing him ;  after  which  the  Shah  conceded  nearly  all 
the  English  requests.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  even 
at  that  time  (the  letters  cover  July  to  December,  1617)  the 
Enghsh  had  a  reputation  in  the  East  for  plain-dealing. 
"  He  openly  told  his  lords,"  says  Connock,  speaking  of  the 
Shah,  "  the  Enghsh  were  a  people  free  from  lying  or 
deceit,  but  that  the  Portingals  naci  any  time  these  twenty 
years  told  him  not  one  true  word."  No  less  interesting 
is  the  careless  mention  by  Thomas  Mitford  that  "  in 
Captain  Keeling's  coasting  along  the  Indian  shore  south- 
wards he  took  divers  Portingall  vessels,  with  part  of  whose 
gO(xls  [he]  settled  a  factory  at  Calicut,  leaving  there  .  .  . 
factors  for  the  managing  of  that  business,  from  whom  we 
at  Surat  received  letters  advising  the  state  of  the  place, 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  commodities  ■  thereof, 
whereby  we  conceived  but  small  hojies  of  any  beneficial 
trade  to  be  made  there,  the  country  vending  little  or  no 
English  commodities,  nor  doth  it  afford  any  profitable 
goods  for  our  purpose  but  such  as  may  be  had  at  more 
easy  rate  in  other  parts  of  India."  So  little  could  the.se 
early  merchants  foresee  that  their  settlement  would  one 
day  develope  into  the  capital  of  an  English  Empire  in 
India.  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  letters  are  mainly  concerned 
with  intrigues  at  the  Mogul  court,  arising  out  of  the 
hostility  between  himself  and  the  Shah  Jehan,  Jehangir's 
favourite  son  and  subsequent  successor,  the  builder  of 
the  Taj  Mahal.  Salbank's  letter  from  Agra  gives  a 
glo(jmy  view  of  English  trade  in  that  quarter.  "  Tin, 
leiid,  vermUion,  quicksilver,"  are  not  wanted.  Swords 
and  knives  are  at  a  discount,  save  they  be  long  and  ])road 
and  of  good  temper;  and  indeed  to  take  English 
steel  to  the  land  of  magnificently  tempered  swords 
was  a  hopeless  error.  Cloth  is  small  use,  the  natives 
preferring  their  cheaper  coarse  cloth  of  Lahore.  As  to 
colours,  if  cloth  be  sent,  "  your  best  colours  must  be  reds 
and  stammels,  and  some  few  greens  and  yellows ;  but  as 
for  all  mingled  and  other  light  colours  whatsoever,  they 
are  not  regarded  in  this  country."  The  land  of  the  .sun 
was  faithful  to  the  rich  lines  wliich  it  wears  to  the  present 
day. 


This  is  a  pleasant  book,  although  it  displays  little  know- 
ledge of  the  times  of  the  second  Charles,  with  which  it 
deals,  and  is  written  with  an  obviously  painful  effort  at 
archaic  Enghsh.  Now  that  kings  and  kings'  courts 
have  become  the  familiar  playtliings  of  romance  writers  it 
is  perhaps  a  little  late  to  ask  that  "  Caesar  dead  and  turned 
today"  should  be  treated  with  some  show  of  historical 
respect.  Mr.  Lindsay's  story  suffers. from  his  desire  to 
include  in  it  everything  which  is  to  be  found  in  elementary 
history  primers.  We  are  shown  the  wild  foreteller  of  the 
Fire  of  London  with  his  brazier  of  coals,  and  are  given 
some  description  of  the  plague  and  plague  patients,  one 
Puritan  in  the  narrative  being  so  little  boimd  by  either 
law  or  conscience  as  to  go  airily  forth  from  a  dying  plague 
patient  to  the  court.  Mr.  Lindsay  has,  indeed,  injured 
his  story  throughout  by  an  evident  desire  to  show  that 
what  is  saiice  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 
The  king's  soldiers  arc  "hirelings"  and  "mercenaries" 
because  they  happen  to  be  under  anny  regulations  which 
allow  small  wages,  and  the  charge  that  the  Royal  soldiers 
in  possession  of  a  country  house  "showed  no  regard  for 
the  many  beautiful  things  in  it,  and  either  treated  them 
indifferently  or  with  a  vandalism  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Turks  and  infidels,"  comes  strangely  from 
Puritans  who,  luvving  demolished  the  painted  glass  in  our 
English  cathedrals,  converted  them  into  draughty  stables 
for  their  horses.  Tlie  charges  of  intolerance  and  cruelty 
against  the  king  are  equally  ill-judged,  and  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  Act  of  tTniformity  was  only  a  reversal  of  the 
ejection  of  ministers  under  the  Commonwealth. 

If  Mr.  Lindsay,  as  he  has  done  before,  would  write 
about  matters  with  which  he  is  more  familiar,  he  would 
produce  a  much  better  hovel  than  Judah  Pyreeroft,  readable 
as  that  is. 


The    White    Witch    of    Mayfair.      By    George    Griffith. 
(White.     6s.) 

This  amazing  stoiy  of  crime  and  passion  belongs  to  that 
sensational  class  of  fiction  in  which  art  and  realism  are 
alike  cast  to  the  winds.  There  is  nothing  probable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  nothing  impossible  in  it.  The 
characters  are  intended  to  portray  the  ordinary  men 
and  women  that  make  up  what  is  known  as  Society  with  a 
capital  S  ;  and  the  things  they  do,  from  hypnotism  to 
forgery,  are  supposed  to  be  the  things  that  are  done  every 
day  in  an  everyday  world.  All  that  the  reader  is  requested 
to  supply  on  his  side  is  faith.  With  faith,  we  can  imagine 
that  quite  a  happy  day  could  be  spent  in  reading  3'/te 
White  Witch  of  Mayfair.  Not  having  the  requisite 
amount  of  this  ingenuous  quality,  we  can  only  recognise 
the  extreme  skill  of  the  hand  that  could  construct  such  a 
story,  keeping  it,  as  we  said  before,  just  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  For,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  beautiful  adventuress  of  Spanish  origin — we  never 
know  why  Spain  has  to  be  responsible  for  these  adven- 
turesses— should  not  possess  the  gift  of  hypnotism  and  use 
it  in  Mayfair  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  We  think  that  it 
was  very  stupid  in  one  so  brilliantly  clever  to  allow  a  mere 
forgery  to  put  her  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer  like  Irvine  Falconer ;  and  we  cannot  help 
wondering  why  she  did  not  hypnotise  liim  as  well,  when 
the  occasion  demanded  it ;  but  except  for  these  trifling 
slips  of  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  the  sensationalism  of 
the  story  is  at  least  consistent  from  first  to  last.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  drama  that  lies  in  tlie  awakening 
of  Lena's  love  for  the  man  she  has  hyjjnotised  into 
marrying  her  ;  for  tliis  is  supposed  to  explain  why  she 
lures  two  innocedt  men  to  an  awful  destruction,  and  then 
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murders  a  third  and  kills  herself.  Three  more  are 
poisoned  in  the  same  chapter,  and  the  house  in  which 
this  very  nasty  occurrence  takes  place  is  burned  to  the 
ground  on  the  same  night,  without  apparently  being 
noticed  by  the  neighbours  or  the  fire  brigade,  though  it  is 
situated  no  further  from  human  habitation  than  at 
Chiswick.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  spoil  so  ingenious  a  story 
by  seiirching  for  its  weak  points  ;  and  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  young  and  those  of  simple  faith.  It  will 
not  hurt  them,  for  the  moral  is  clear  and  definite.  No 
one,  after  reading  it,  could  ever  wish  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  a  beatitiful  woman  with  blue-black 
eyes,  a  perfect  mouth,  and  a  taste  for  palmistry.  Some, 
if  clever  enough  to  decipher  her  picture  on  the  cover, 
might  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  read  about  her. 

The  Common  Chord.     By  Wynoth  Dale.     (Aheme.) 

During  out  reading  of  this  book  we  found  ourselves 
perpetually  distracted  by  curiosity  as  to  what  suggested 
to  tne  author  the  title  it  bears.  A  chord,  at  the  best  (so 
stationary  a  thing),  seems  a  helpless  kind  of  figure  under 
which  to  represent  a  narrative — since  that,  at  the  worst, 
is  essentially  a  thing  that  moves ;  and  then,  why  this 
primary  combination  of  tones  from  which  all  music  is  a 
flight,  however  helplessly  at  the  last  it  is  bound  to  expire 
upon  it  ?  Such  unsatisfactory  solutions  suggested  them- 
selves as  :  tonic,  love  (of  course) ;  dominant,  religion — 
or,  say,  rehgiosity ;  mediant,  the  joy  of  art.  One  is 
inclined  to  add  the  flat  seventh — malicious  circumstance 
including  social  discrepancy — and  so  to  wander  into  another 
key  (call  it  the  Hcivon),  that  sounds  the  union  of  Rosalys, 
the  brilliant,  beautiful  and  gifted,  with  Paul  Mortimer, 
the  quondam  coal  merchant.  But  that  is  a  progression, 
not  a  chord.  Try  it  another  way  :  Rosalys  shall 
stand  for  tonic ;  Paul,  the  rugged,  for  dominant ;  and 
Grace,  the  priggish  little  devotee  who  would  espouse 
him  in  order  that  she  might,  without  shocking  Exeter 
Hall,  follow  her  vocation  to  the  healing  of  the  heathen 
independently  of  "  the  Society,"  miist  serve  for  mediant. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  a  lot  of  people  unaccoxmted  for. 
These — the  breezy  sisters,  the  commonsensible  rector,  the 
ardent  evangelist,  the  visionary  father — may  then  be  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  the  harmonics.  At  any  rate,  such 
conjectures  may  suffice  as  an  indication  of  the  general 
bearings  of  the  story,  in  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
first  books,  the  minor  characters  and  the  incidents  least 
important  to  the  plot  bear  most  plain  upon  them  the 
marks  of  direct  observation.  The  English,  unhappily,  is 
of  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  ;  for  example  : — 

It  seemed  as  if  a  disdainful  scorn  of  any  circumstance 
of  the  sort  making  any  difEerence  to  the  frank,  friendly 
way  she  had  treated  him  was  in  her  tone  now. 

And  even  the  experienced  reader  has  a  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving the  rehition  of  clauses  in  the  punctuation  of  wliich 
the  comma  is  called  upon  to  play  so  many  parts.  See 
here : — 

The  rector  lay  back  in  his  armchair  and  looked  at 
Lucilla  on  the  sofa  be.side  him,  her  soft  pink  crepon  was 
like  a  crumpled  leaf  of  carnation,  it  was  a  shade  of  pink 
that  became  her  admirably. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final 
Reviews  of  a  selection  loill  follow.] 

Holy  Matrimony.  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

This  story  by  an  experienced  novelist  opens  in  the 
drawing-room  of  General  von  Falkenthal,  wnere  a  long 
conversation  on  matrimony  is  precipitated  by  the  Baroness 
Bruckner's  observation  :  "  Old  fashioned  ?  who  calls  love- 


matches  old  fashioned?  I  consider  them,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  an  invention  of  the  age."  We  need  not  add  that 
a  novel  by  Miss  Gerard  (Madame  Longard  de  Longarde) 
promises  to  be  readable.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Jim  Twelves,  A.B.  and 

Trained  Mwj.  By  W.  F.  Shannon. 

Naval  humours  by  the  author  of  The  Mess  Deck,  &c. 
The  fun  is  sustained  by  Jim  Twelves  and  his  friend  and 
equal  Malaehi  Eaves  who,  in  the  opening  of  the  story, 
have  been  left  behind  on  the  Zanzibar  coast  by  H.M.S. 
Pimpernel.  Their  adventures  are  thrilling  and  diverting 
by  turns.  Throughout  the  story  naval  slang  and  mala- 
propisms.  "  '  Supplies  is  highly  necessary,  I  admit,'  said 
Twelves.  '  But  1  follow  Nelson  about  them.  Says  he  to  the 
Adm'alty,  "  Either  send  me  supplies  at  once,  or  Fll  go 
and  confiscate  some  for  the  enemy."  And  there  you  have 
true  strategy.  Because  it  stands  to  reason  you  can't  be 
partic'lar  in  makin'  war.  That's  what  Sir  Garnet  says, 
"  Carry  j-our  Bible  into  the  enemy's  country  by  all  means 
if  you  want  to— I  always  do ;  but  don't  let  me  catch 
you  actin'  honest  when  the  enemy  asts  questions "  '." 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

An  English  Girl  in  Paris. 

"  It  has  been  an  understood  thing  for  some  time  past 
that  every  year,  without  fail,  I  spend  at  least  two  months 
with  Uncle  Jack  ....  For  Uncle  Jack  and  Paris 
form  a  combination  at  all  times  hard  to  resist."  Hence 
these  gay  sketches  :  "A  French  Marriage,"  "  Concerning 
a  Gay  Marquise,"  "  A  Cafe  Chantant,"  "  A  Sapho  of  the 
Salon,"  &c.,all  highly  peppered  with  French  phrases,  and 
sauced  with  marginal  headings.  A  book  for  the  drawing- 
room  window-shelf  and  the  hammock.     (Lane.     Gs.) 


Splendid  Mourning. 


By  Cranstocn  Metcalfe. 


The  title  of  the  story  is  taken  from  Mme.  de  Stael's 
remark  :  "  Fame  is  for  women  only  a  splendid  mourning 
for  happiness  " — a  good  theme  for  a  novel.  The  story, 
one  of  modern  life  and  social  ambition,  opens  in  Mrs. 
GlanviUe's  drawing-room  in  Nevern  Square,  at  a  time 
when  the  Morning  Post  knows  not  Mrs.  Glanville. 
Nevertheless  the  company  includes  no  less  a  person  than 
Archibald  Merrick,  editor  of  Mfmek's  Monthly,  and 
literary  adviser  to  Turner  and  James,  the  great  firm  of 
Shoe  Lane  publishers.  From  which  and  later  indiaitions 
we  gather  that  the  literary  life  enters  into  the  story. 
(Ward,  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Life  at  Stake.  By  Percy  Andhe\e. 

We  take  it  that  the  title  of  this  novel  has  been  changed 
at  a  late  stage.  The  words  "  Mrs.  Ruhmkorff's  Will " 
appear  at  the  head  of  every  page.  Mrs.  Ruhmkorff's  will  is 
the  key  to  this  queer  tale  of  a  young  man  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  melancholia,  told  by  his  nurse.  Crystal- 
gazing  'and  hypnotism  play  their  part  in  the  solution  of, 
an  extraordinary  entanglement.     (Ward,  Lock.     6s.) 


The  Ball. 


By  ARniuR  S.  B.ucendale. 


The  story,  which  takes  its  place  in  an  attractive  half- 
crown  series  of  "  Novelettes  de  Luxe,"  introduces  us  to  some 
pleasant,  breezy  people,  to  some  dipsomania,  some  dancing, 
and  some  dialogue  01  a  rather  uncompromising  kind.  Mr. 
Baxendale  does  not  resort  to  dashes  when  the  talk  becomes 
lurid.    Here  is  a  scrap  of  philosophy : — 

An  unhappy  love-affair,  so  far  from  being  an  incentive 
to  work,  generally  impairs  for  a  period,  varying  with  the 
depth  of  his  nature,  a  man's  capacity  for  concentration  in 
his  study  or  business.  The  man  who  is  strong  enough  to 
absorb  himself  so  effectually  in  toil  that  he  finds  in  it  a 
distraction  from  cherished  though  unhappy  memories 
would  be  strong  enough  to  command  success  which  would 
be  shared  with  the  object  of  his  love. 

(Heinemann.) 
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The  Tenth  Muse  in  Oxford. 

The  annals  of  University  journalism  are  as  full  of 
vicissitudes  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  They  coruscate 
with  the  brilliance  of  fresh  starts  and  are  dimmed  by  the 
pathos  of  untimely  ends.  The  gods  love  these  offspring 
of  a  talented  precocity,  so  that  they  leave  early  for  the 
kiosks  of  the  Elysian  fields.  It  is  with  the  more  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  receive  into  our  critical  arms  the  second 
earthly   number   of    The    Oxford    Point    of   View.     This 

feriodical,  which  is  'dressed  as  though  it  were  a  well- 
rought-up  member  of  the  family  of  Mr  Murray's 
Monthly  Review,  may  be  said  to  have  settled  down  to 
the  realities  of  life.  It  exists ;  it  has  not  merely  begun 
to  exist ;  it  has  a  past,  an  office-file,  a  London  publishing 
office,  and  an  advertisement  connection.  In  its  strength 
it  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  ominous  verses  on  page  99 
of  it,  which  might  have  killed  a  less  sturdy  organ,  as  a 
dangerous  line  kills  a  feeble  play — 

See,  lay  me  on  the  moss  against  this  tree, 
And  let  the  sunset  lure  my  soul  away. 

We  obsen-e  that  Mr.  Desmond  F.  T.  Coke,  the  editor, 
has  thought  fit  to  defend  against  attacks  the  title  of  TJie 
Oxford  Point  of  View.     It    was  scarcely  necessary,    and 
his  defence  is  scarcely  ingenuous.     "  Our  pages  lie  open 
to  all  Oxford,"  he  writes  ;  "  don  or  imdergraduate  is  free 
to    express    his    views    therein.     May  not  this  fairly   be 
called  the   Oxford  Point  of  View?"     But  Mr.  Coke  well 
knows    that    a    don   is    the    List  person  in  the  world   to 
re-enter  a  house  after  he  has  been  sped  out  of  it  on  the 
toe  of  an  insult.     Discussing  a  proposed  shortening  of  tlie 
Long,  Mr.  Coke   says  that  the  undergraduate  would  cer- 
tainly   not    object    to    it,    provided   his    allowance    were 
proportionately  larger.     But  he  adds,  viciously  recrimina- 
tive :  "What    of  the  dons,   however?    I  doubt    whether 
the  proposal  would  appeal  to  them     ....     What  an 
amoimt  of  padding  some  of  their  lectures  would  need  !  " 
Such  a  jam  in  the  kisser,  as  Mr.  Verdant  Green's  pugi- 
listic friend  would  have  said,  indicates  tliat  the  0.  P.  of  V. 
is    the   organ    not    merely    of   undergraduatism,    but    of 
militant  undergraduatism.     It  is  irony  worthy  of  Swift  to 
utter  such  remarks  alxjut  dondom  on  one  page  and  on  the 
next  to  invite  dondom  to  step  into  your  columns.     There  is 
a  strain  of  the  hidalgo  in  all  doias,  as  Mr.  Coke  himself 
must  have  noticed  ere  this,  and   they  make  gey  ill  con- 
tributors,   especially   after    being    cheeked.      No !      The 
O.P.  of  V.  is  not,   practically,  open  to  dons.     It  is   the 
voice  of  tlie  undergraduate  uplifted  twice  per  term,  and 
neither  Mr.  Robert  Bridge's  article  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
Latin    in    the  first  number,    nor  Prof.  Itobinson    I^Uis's 
article  on  the  same  thrilling  topic  promised  for  the  third, 
can  disguis-e  or  obscure  this  fact.     Nothing  will  convince 
us  that  Mr.  Coke  had  not   got    the  manuscript  of  Prof. 
Ellis's  article  safely  in  the  editorial  desk  before  he  wrote 
that  corrosive  sentence  about  dons. 

Nevertheless,  despite  tliis  particularism  on  the  part  of 
the  0.  P.  of  v.,  its  name  needs  little  defence.  For  after 
all,  the  undergraduate  is  Oxford.     The  Master  of  Balliol, 


the  President  ol'  Trinity,  the  Warden  of  Wadham  (whom 
to  name  is  to  tnmble),  even  that  extraordinary  individual 
who  unites  within  one  gown  the  sublime  dignities  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Provost  of  Oriel— 
these  and  such  exist  merely  for  his  benefit,  are  part  of  a 
complicated  and  expensive  apparatus  designed^  for  his 
welfare.  The  undergraduate  of  Oxford,  if  he  only  knew 
it— and  he  knows  it  by  heart — is  the  most  splendid 
creature  in  the  most  splendid  empire  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  begin  with,  there  is  only  one  Oxford. 
Cambridge  shares  with  Durham  and  Victoria  the  ignominy 
and  the  misfortune  of  not  being  Oxford.  Cambridge  is 
the  place  you  go  to  when  you  can't  go  to  Oxford.  In 
the  Varsity  Boat-race  there  is  always  an  element  of  con- 
descension on  one  side;  the  flagstaff  of  the  Thames 
Rowing  Club  on  Putney  Reach  is  higher  than  that  of 
Leander,  and  every  discerning  person  can  conceive  why. 
Oxford  is  the  supreme  synibol  of  success,  blood,  form, 
style,  arrogance,  impassibility,  and  changelessness.  It 
has  survived  even  the  Introduction  to  Essays  in  Criticism, 
the  comments  of  Paul  Bourget,  and  the  testament  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  And  the  undergraduate  is  the  sole  excuse  for  it, 
its  raison  d'etre.  For  him  its  bedmakers  make  beds,  its 
tailors  stitch,  its  hosiers  design  piquant  cravats ;  for  him 
the  mother  yearns,  the  father  pays,  the  cousin  smiles  in 
the  festal  week,  and  the  bright  star  of  the  touring  musical 
comedy  twinkles  from  term  to  term ;  for  him  the  Professor 
professes,  the  Reader  reads,  the  Lecturer  lectures,  ,the 
Orator  orates,  the  Warden  wards,  and  the  Provost  pro- 
vokes ;  the  Proctor  is  his  parasite,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
his  Chancellor.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  conscious  cynosure,  the  finished  product  of  the 
centuries.  Chronos  points  to  him  and  says  :  "  There  ! 
That  is  the  best  I  can  do  !  " 

Should  not  his  exalted  "  point  of  view  "  be  interesting 
and  worth  a  shilling  twice  per  term  ?  Decidedly  it  should, 
and  we  turn  to  Mr.  Coke's  editorial  "  Through  Oxford 
Glasses  "  with  a  zest  that  is  tempered  by  awe.  After  tlie 
gibe  at  dons  previously  noted,  we  come  to  a  gibe  at 
English  weather.  Last  month  but  one,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Coke  found  himself  time  after  time  heading  his  letters 
April  instead  of  May.  Then  there  is  a  gibe  at  the  Coro- 
nation decorations.  Next  is  a  whole  page  lamenting  the 
unpopularity  of  Sweeny  Todd  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet 
Street,  a  work  of  fiction  which  Mr.  Coke  says  he  clubbed 
with  his  sister  ten  years  ago  to  buy  at  a  penny  tbe  part. 
Wherein  lies  the  connection  between  Sweeny  Todd  and 
any  topic  of  the  term,  we  have  not  discovered.  The 
editorial  remarks  close  with  a  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
French  rapprochement  consequent  on  the  Martinique 
disaster.  Obviously  those  remarks  are  not  written  from 
the  Oxford  point  of  view.  When  Mr.  Coke  babbles  of 
dons,  one  hojjes  he  is  coming  to  it,  but  really  his  attitude 
towards  dons  is  tlie  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  street  and 
has  no  distinction. 

A  poem  called  "  After  the  War,"  by  Mr.  St.  John  Lucas, 
contains  thirty-tvro  stanzas,  and  several  questions  like 
this — 

Can  public  joy  avail  to  staunch 
The  hopeless  tears  of  private  grief  ? 

And  images  like  this — 

And  like  a  glutted  vulture,  Death, 
Reluctant,   spreads  his  sombre  wings. 

AVhich  seems  to  us  suspiciously  like  the  Poet  Laureate's 
point  of  view.  Another  poet,  Mr.  C.  R.  Stone,  presents  a 
picture  of — 

The  world  from  pole  to  pole  ablaze  with  blood 
And  fiery  death. 

And  that  is  Mr.  Kipling's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Cecil  Headlam  writes  an  essay  on  "  The  Extrava- 
gance of  Economy,"  which  begins  :  "  I  have  had  to  give 
up  economies.  I  cannot  afford  them."  Mr.  Headlam  is 
evidently  unaware  that  this  vein  of  philosophy,  far  from 
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being  peculiar  to  Oxford,  re-appears  once  a  week  with 
absolute  regularity  in  one  or  other  of  the  comic  papers. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Cooke  discourses  on  Home  Rule  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell's  point  of  viev,- ;  Mr.  D.  F.  Tovey  says  that 
England  is  or  has  been  a  musical  nation,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
Pirie-Gordon  stands  up  as  the  cliampion  of  Uecinwl 
Coinage.  Also  there  is  a  short  story  about  a  drowned 
lover.  "  Esther  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Dick  Monaglian, 
and  lifting  his  frozen  hand  clenched  firm  in  death  .  .  ." 
In  the  dramatic  feuiUeton  we  are  infonned  that  the 
O.IT.D.S.  "  Twelfth  Night  "  "  showed  signs  of  careful  stage 
management  in  production.  .  .  .  Altogether  it  was  a 
most  pleasant  and  successful  evening."  But  in  none  of 
these  contributions,  nor  in  the  thirteen  reviews  of  books 
(not  a  single  book  from  the  Oxford  University  Press), 
nor  in  an  essay  on  Thoreau  ("  Thoreau's  book  .  .  .is 
the  diary  that  he  kept  while  rowing  on  these  rivers  with 
Ills  brother  in  a  boat  they  had  themselves  made.  It  is 
comjxjsed  of  a  curious  medley.")  do  we  see  any  sign 
of  tlie  idiosyncrasy  of  Oxford.  In  the  entire  number  we 
liave  encountered  only  a  few  lines  that  may  be  said  to 
reflect  the  best  thought  of  the  eternal  city.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  them  : — 

Monier  Williams  Ib  quite  a  beginner.  Tottenham  to 
the  casual  observer  seems  to  be  everything  that  a  good 
seven  should  not  be.  But  the  crew  have  mastered  the 
essentials  of  good  rowing. 

Mr.  Desmond  Coke  should  arrange  for  more  of  this. 
The  talent  of  his  contributors  is  uniformly  mediocre.  But 
wo  do  not  blame  liim  or  them  for  tliat. ,  We  blame  the 
splendid  creatures  for  not  being  themselves,  for  not 
expressing  themselves.  The  0.  P.  of  V.  lacks  actuality, 
originahty,  and  individuality.  It  does  not  keep  the  pro- 
mise of  its  title.  It  is  imitiitive  and  highly  self-conscious. 
■  It  is  too  conventional  and  according  to  precedent.  It 
might  have  been  edited  from  a  second  floor  in  Bolt 
Court.  The  Oxford  undergraduate  is  the  last  word  of 
Western  Civilisation.  Can  it  be  that  the  0.  P.  of  V.  is 
the  last  word  of  the  Oxford  undergraduate  ?  We  hope  not. 
Mr.  Coke  and  liis  colleagues  will  do  better.  To  be  at 
once  natural  and  dignified  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
journalism  as  in  everytliing  else.  Mr.  Coke  has  learnt 
how  to  launch  a  niunberwith  dignity;  the  other  attribute 
may  come.  In  the  meantime  we  wait  for  the  yielding-up 
of  the  secret,  the  vraie  vcritc,  of  Oxford. 


Clio    in    Distress. 

Sir  Conan  Dotle  dedicated  one  of  the  best  of  his  romances 
to  "  the  hope  of  the  future,  the  reunion  of  the  English- 
speaking  races."  The  consmmnation  of  such  a  reunion 
would  involve  so  many  compromises  and  so  many  con- 
cessions that  most  of  us  are  willing  enough  to  relegate  it 
to  the  Greek  calends.  What  would  become,  for  instance, 
of  Sir  Conan's  title  ?  And  what  aboiit  that  tongue  which 
we  in  our  insidarity  still  prefer  to  call  tlie  English 
language  V  We  have  unhappily  plenty  of  home-made 
solecisms,  by  whicli  we  allow  the  pu're  fount  oi  our  speech, 
in  conversation  at  any  rate,  to  be  defiled,  without  importing 
others  from  the  United  States.  A  union  of  the  peoples 
woidd  entail  a  imion  of  the  Linguages :  we  say,  advisedly, 
languages,  for  in  Germany  at  least  it  is  recognised  that 
the  English  tgngue  is  distinct  from  the  American,  not  in 
pronunciation  only  but  largely  in  plirase(3logy.  However, 
there  are  plenty  of  go<j(l  reasf)ns  why  this  "  hope  of  the 
fxitiire"  is  not  likely  to  be  realised  just  yet,  and  none 
IjetU^r  than  tliis,  that  by  tlie  bulk  of  neither  race  is  its 
realisation  desired.  There  are  many  questions  upon  which 
an  agreement  shoidd  first  be  reached,  besides  that  of  the 
proper  way  to  eat  an  egg. 


One  of  these  questions,  it  would  seem,  is  the  way  in 
which  historj-  shoidd  be  written.  Nol)ody,  of  course, 
would  judge  of  a  nation's  attitude  towards  the  study  of 
history  by  tlie  outlook  of  an  individual  historian ;  but 
wlien  the  works  of  that  historian  receive  a  wide  and 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  the  national  press,  we  have  a  fair 
indication  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  educated  opinion  of 
tlie  nation  sets.  Such  a  reception  has  been  granted  by 
tlie  press  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  historical  work 
of  the  Honourable  Thomas  E.  Watson,  who  has  devoted 
thi-ee  bulky  volumes  to  the  story  of  I'rance,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  These  books 
appeai-ed  in  America  two  yesirs  ago,  and  are  now  presented 
to  English  readers  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

The  Muse  of  History  has  liad  much  to  put  up  with  from 
her  professed  votaries,  but  she  can  hiive  seldom  s^en 
herself  more  ruthlessly  travestied  than  in  Mr.  Watson's 
I)ages.  It  will  be  some  time  before  she  is  fit  company  for 
any  of  her  sisters,  unless  it  be  for  Melpomene, 

the  moumfulst  Muse  of  nine, 

and  tliis  will  be  Mr.  Watson's  doing :  for  he  has  imder- 
taken  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people,  without 
appearing  to  possess  any  one  characteristic  tliat  one  looks 
for  in  the  essayer  of  such  a  task.  He  is  deficient  in  the 
very  first  requisite — impartiality.  So  far  from  being  one 
of  those  who  share  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  aspiration,  he  loses 
no  chance  of — shall  we  say,  depreciating  ?  — this  country. 
Here  is  his  comment  on  Joan  of  Arc's  condemnation  : — 

Let  the  EngUsh  heart  be  satisfied.     In  all  their  race  for 

empire,  reeking  at  every  step  with  the  blood  of  the  weak, 

there  is  nothing  worse  than  this. 

And  again : — 

England's  empire  is  built  on  force  and  fraud. 

His  anti-English  bias  leads  him  into  some  remarkable 
errors.  The  closing  of  the  Scheldt  to  commerce  was 
undeniably  fatal  to  the  trade  of  Antwerp.  Mr.  Watson 
roundly  attributes  .  this  misfortune  to  "  Enghsh  armies, 
money  and  diplomacy."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  effected 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1618,  with  which  England, 
where  Royalists  and  Roundheads  were  at  death-grips,  was 
not  concerned.  Antwerp,  Mr.  Watson  teUs  us,  was  ruined 
in  order  that  London  might  prosper.  Again  he  is  mis- 
taken. It  was  for  the  benefit  of  Amsterdam,  capital  of 
the  reconstructed  kingdom  of  HoUand,  that  Antwerp 
was  made  to  suffer.  The  agreement  had  certainly  far- 
reacliing  consequences.  It  was  reijeatedly  ratified  liy 
Fj^nce  herself  and  other  Powers,  and  by  this  countrj-  in 
1788.  Four  years  later  the  Convention,  setting  all  treaties 
at  defiance,  declared  Antwerp  a  free  port.  Let  us  hear 
Mr.  Watson  on  this  high-handed  action  : — - 

"  But  our  treaties  ! "  cried  the  English.  "  We  have 
been  making  treaties  with  your  continental  kings  for  a 
century  (siej  ;  and  by  solemn  agreement  France  is  bound 
to  let  the  Scheldt  remain  closed." 

"  Away  with  such  pernicious  bargains  between  kings  !  " 
answered  France.  "  Such  treaties  shock  human  reason, 
age  can  never  make  them  sacred,  enlightened  humanity 
holds  them  in  abhorrence,  and  human  progi-ess,  having 
rights  of  its  own,  will  spurn  such  obstacles  out  of  its 
way !  " 

This  sort  of  thing  may  be  good  jacobinism,  but  it  is  bad 
statesmansliip,  and  must  be  fatal  to  a  confidence  between 
nations.  Pitt  very  naturally  construed  tlie  Convention's 
action  as  a  challenge,  but  still  he  did  not  lose  hope  of  main- 
taining peace.  Two  months  later  came  the  execution  of  the 
French  king,  and  oven  then  a  French  diarist  in  London 
wrote  that  Pitt  was  still  sincerely  anxious  for  p^ace.  And 
yet  Mr.  Watson  holds  Pitt  rcsjxjnsihlo  for  the  outbre;ik  of 
hostihties,  wliich  occurred  eleven  days  after  the  death  of 
Louis.  He  cannot  deny  tliat  war  was  dccLired  not  by 
Pitt,  but  by  the  Convention ;  but  he  asks  us  to  lielieve 
that  the  Convention  was  ready  to  withdraw  the  Scheldt 
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decree  out  of  deference  to  English  feeling.  An  official 
liroposal  to  that  effect  was,  lie  tells  us,  conveyed  to  Pitt 
from  tke  Convention  by  a  Mr.  Miles,  a  person  in  the  secret 
service  of  the  British  Government.  Supposing  such  a 
proposal  made,  Pitt  would  not  liave  brushed  it  aside,  had 
he  believed  it  to  be  genuine.  But  who  ctin  believe  in  the 
sudden  evaporation  of  French  ardour,  which  must  liave  been 
prelude  to  such  a  proposal  ?  Mr.  Watson  makes  no  effort  to 
account  for  it.  Indeed,  it  exists  only  in  his  imagination.  The 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Republic  was  fairly  on  the  march. 
Nothing  had  occurred  to  check  it,  and  there  is  not  a  jot  of 
evidence,  lieyond  Mr.  Miles'  statement,  to  show  that  the 
Republic  executed  such  a  sudden  change  of  front.  To 
believe  that  it  did  is  a  very  poor  compliment  to  Gallic 
bravery.  It  is  inconceivable  that  France,  flushed  with  the 
victories  of  Vahny  and  Jemajojies,  should  have  been  so 
ready  to  eat  her  own  words.  Mr.  Watson  does  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  mention  the  intensely  warlike  message 
which' was  sent  round  to  the  French  ports  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine  on  the  last  day  of  1 7'J2.  We  are  satisfied  that 
Pitt,  whose  desire  for  peace  is  as  certain  as  his  efforts  to 
maintain  it,  gauged  Mr.  Miles'  proposition  at  its  true 
value.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Watson's 
contentions  on  this  critical  period  are  not  history,  but 
pamphleteering :  and  Clio's  checks  are  wet  with  indignant 
tears. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  Mr.  Watson's  prime  defect 
should  have  e-scaped  his  American  reviewers.  But  what  is 
still  more  singular  is  that  they  should  be  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  style,  and  have  so  much  praise  for  his  wit,  his 
hmnour,  and  his  eloquence.  The  candid  reader  is  forced 
to  wonder  whether  the  standard  of  taste  in  such  matters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  differs  totally  fr-om  our 
own.  What  wiU  English  readers  make  of  t]iis  passage  in 
the  life  of  iJu  Guesclin,  we  wonder? 

"  Take  off  your  helmet,  Bertram,  and  let  me  kiss  you," 
said  his  aunt  tearfully,  one  day  when  he  was  about  to 
leave  Eennes  and  go  forth  to  meet  single-handed  the 
champion  of  the  English.  The  good  aunt  thought  he 
would  never  come  home  alive,  and  wanted  one  last, 
lingering,  sentimental,  farewell-world  kiss. 

Not  so  Bertram.  He  was  wasting  no  time  thinking 
about  his  failure.  He  fully  intended  that  the  other  man 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  tears  and  the  lamentations. 

"  Let  me  kiss  you,  Bertram,"  sobs  the  good  aunt,  with  a 
genuine  look  of  sorrow  on  her  wrinkled  face. 

"  Bah,"  says  Bertram  with  a  grunt  of  disdain,  good- 
hearted  but  emphatic  ;  "  go  home  and  kiss  your  husband 
and  get  dinner  ready  by  the  time  I  get  back  ;  by  God's 
help  I  mean  to  return  before  the  fire  is  lit." 

A  flash  like  this  shows  us  better  than  pages  of 
description,  what  sort  of  spirit  buoyed  the  dauntless 
soldier.  He  rode  forth  that  day,  gallantly  downed  the 
Englishman,  and  was  back  to  dinner  on  time. 

Surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  historical 
work  a  passage  of  similar  length  disfigured  by  so  much 
bad  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flowers  of  speech  with 
which  the  closing  sentence  is  adorned.  There  are  many 
more  of  these,  wliich  we  have  no  desire  to  see  naturalised 
on  British  soil,  such  as  "back  of  all  this,"  "as  iier 
Biblical  tradition,"  "a  smashup,"  "a  beef."  That  Mr. 
Watson  has  no  conception  of  the  dignity  of  history,  the 
following  passage  proves  : — 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  Poland,  in  June,  1.574, 
was  to  be  seen  something  which  wni  new  under  the  sun. 
A  King  of  Poland  was  running  away  from  his  job,  and  his 
faithful  subjects  were  out,  armed  with  sticks,  scythe- 
blades,  and  other  rude  persuasives,  trying  to  catch  him. 

If  this  is  humour,  we  prefer  plain  matter-of-fact.  It  is 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Watson  in  facetious  mood. 
He  can  be  serious  too,  and  then  "howls  the  sublime" 
indeed. 

Dead  these  five  centuries  are  these  two,  the  Maid  and 
the  King  ;  but  eveh  now  one  shudders  to  think  that  the 
same  God  made  them  both. 


Francis  I.,  Mr.  Watson  tells  us,  had  "a  high-flown, 
gaudy,'  overdone  way."  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  apply 
that  description  to  the  literary  stylo  of  his  chronicler. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Watson  make  up  for  these  patent  short- 
comings by  displaying  any  real  historical,  insight. 
Especially  is  this  apjjarent  in  his  treatment  of  early 
French  history.  Instead  of  trying  to  put  himself  in  his 
characters'  place  and  to  get  at  tlieir  real  motives,  he 
appears  to  view  them  from  a  standpoint  of  lofty  superiority. 
He  almo.st  apologises  lor  their  limitatifins.  "  Poor  ignorant 
folk,"  he  seems  to  say.  "My  readers  and  I,  who  are  .so 
vastly  enlightened,  must  not  expect  too  much  from  them." 
That  is  the  attitude  :  a  contemptuous  patronage  which  is 
both  unscientific  and  exasperating.  We  want  portraits  of 
tlie  Merovingians,  not  caricatures. 

And  yet,  such  is  tlie  surpassing  and  dramatic '  interest 
of  French  history,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  compose 
a  work  upon  it  wliich  should  not  be  readable.  Readable 
Mr.  Watson's  work  is,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  when 
he  approaches  the  revolutionary  era  his  style  becomes 
less  fantastic  and  less  irritating.  Instead  of  the  jerky 
paragraphs  wliich  disfigure  his  first  volume,  and  read 
more  like  notes  for  a  history  than  for  a  history  in  being, 
the  story  now  flows  on  in  a  deeper  and  less  turbid  current. 
In  tracing  the  sources  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  AVatson 
gives  their  due  share  of  blame  to  such  evils  as  the  unfair 
incidence  of  taxation,  the  autocracy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
corruption  of  tlie  upper  classes.  All  this,  however,  has  been 
done  before.  Because  a  book  is  readable  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  should  be  read,  or  that  it  should  have  been  written. 
We  do  not  see  that  books  so  disfigured  by  blemishes  in 
respect  of  matter,  style  and  language  can  do  any  good  to 
anyone.  Those  whose  taste  and  judgment  are  formed  wiU 
speedily  appraise  them  at  tlieir  true  value.  But  there  is 
a  period  of  growth  wlieu  tlio  inmiature  mind  does  not 
readily  distinguish  clap-trap  from  sublimity  and  mere 
facetiousness  from  humour ;  and  when  once  mistaken 
notions  on  these  subjects  are  admitted,  they  take  root, 
and  are  not  easily  eradicated.  Besides,  few  people  have 
leisure  to  read  more  than  one  history  of  any  country,  and 
why  should  they  read  an  inferior  one  ?  Mr.  Watson  is  not 
the  only  impressionist  dauber  who  poses  as  a  historian. 
There  are  others  in  the  field,  and  not  all  hailing  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  We  have  no  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Watson,  stiU  less  have  we  any  animus  against  his  country. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  Motley  was  an 
American,  though  Mr.  Watson's  American  reviewers  do. 
We  only  wish  to  protest  against  all  trav^ties  of  history, 
whoever  their  author  may  be,  and  of  whatever  nationality. 
But  Mr.  Henry  W.  Edson  (of  Philadelphia)  writes:  "The 
Story  of  France  is  a  very  excellent  work.  The  author  is 
fearless  :  his  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  subject  is 
given  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  ordinary  reader.  I 
shall  heartily  recommend  it,  whenever  opportunity  offers 
in  my  University  Extension  icorh."  Alas,  poor  young 
America  !     Alas,  poor  Clio  ! 


Leigh   Hunt. 

I  SUPPOSE  nowadays  hardly  anyone  reads  Leigh  Hunt,  yet 
he  did,  amongst  a  mass  of  indifferent  work,  a  good  deal 
which  was  of  conspicuous  beauty.  And  even  that  word 
"  indifferent  "  may  hardly  be  applied  with  justice  to  a 
writer  so  full  of  charm,  of  conviction,  of  pure  invention. 
If  ever  there  was  a  born  writer  it  was  Leigh  Hunt ;  he 
had  an  astonishing,  if  not  very  precise,  range  of  know- 
ledge ;  his  sympathies  were  vastly  broader  than  those  of 
his  time,  and  his  stylo  was  beautifully  easy  and  limpid. 
He  has  been  called,  witli  some  justice,  the  fatlier  of  modem, 
journalism;  but  he  was  much  more  than  that.  To  name 
Hunt  is  to  think  of  Hazlitt.     Now  Hazlitt  was  a  finer 
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critic,  a  more  even  writer ;  but  there  ure  passages  in  Hunt 
which  seem  to  nie  to  reach  a  liigher  level  than  anything 
that  Hazlitt  wrote.  The  young  writer  who  is  inclined  to 
shrug  his  slioixlders  when  Leigh  Hunt's  name  is  men- 
tioned might  learn  a  good  deal,  even  in  the  matter  of 
technique,  from  so  adiuiniblo  a  master,  and  there  were 
times  wlien  Hunt'ti  imagiuatioii  ((X)k  grave  flights  which 
are  beyond  the  range  of  st rivers  after  elTecl.  Take  this 
from  '■  Dreams  on  the  Borders  of  the  Land  of  Poetry." 
The  subject  is  a  bust  of  Hacchus  : — 

Gigantic,  earnest,  luxuriant,  his  head  a  very  bower  of 
hair  and  ivy  ;  his  look  a  mixture  of  threat,  and  reassurance, 
and  the  giving  of  pleasure  ;  the  roughness  of  wine  is  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  sweetness  of  it  on  his  lips.  Annibal 
Caracci  woidd  liave  painted  such  a  face,  and  grown  jealous 
when  his  mistress  looked  at  it. 

To  those  shoulders  belong  the  hands  that  lifted  the 
satyr  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  played  with  the  lion's 
mouth  as  with  a  dog's. 

Cannot  you  see  the  glow  in  the  face,  even  though 
sculptured?  a  noontide  of  the  soul  in  its  strength?  with 
dark  wells  in  the  eyes,  under  shining  locks  and  sunny 
leaves?  The  geniality  of  his  father  Jove  is  in  it,  with 
the  impetuosity  of  wine ;  but  it  is  the  lord,  not  the 
servant,  of  wine ;  the  urger  of  the  bowl  among  the 
divinities,  when  the  pulses  of  heaven  are  in  movement 
with  song  and  dance,  and  goddess  by  the  side  of  god  looks 
downward. 

Such  did  he  appear  when  Ariadne  turned  pale  with 
loving  him  ;  and  he  said,  with  divine  insolence  in  his  eyes, 
"  Am  I  not  then  better  than  a  mortal '  " 

There  is  about  tliat  a  suave  and  easy  pomp  which  satisfies 
both  ear  and  imagination.  And  here  is  an  exquisite 
passage  from  "A  Walk  from  Dulwich  to  Brockham  "  : — 

A  beautiful  bed  of  poppies,  as  we  entered  Morden, 
glowed  in  the  setting  sun  like  the  dreams  of  Titian.  It 
looked  like  a  bed  for  Proserpina — a  glow  of  melancholy 
beauty,  containing  a  joy  perhaps  beyond  joy.  Poppies, 
with  their  dark  ruby  cups  and  crowned  heads,  the  more 
than  wine  colour  of  their  sleepy  silk,  and  the  funeral 
look  of  their  anthers,  seem  to  have  a  meaning  about  them 
beyond  other  flowers.  They  look  as  if  they  held  a  mystery 
at  their  hearts,  like  sleeping  Kings  of  Lethe. 

Mr.  Arthur  Spuons  has  said  tliat  "  these  last  five  words 
contain  more  poetry  than  any  five  hundred  lines  of  Hunt's 
formal  verse."  That  may  be  so,  but  that  all  Hunt's  verse 
was  not  merely  "'gay  and  gracious"  is  easily  proved. 

I  have  before  me  a  delightful  volume  published  by 
Ivoutledge  in  1855,  and  on  its  title-page  I  read  :  "  Stories 
in  Verse.  By  Leioh  Hint.  Now  first  collected."  The 
book  is  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  a  cover  and  back-design 
in  gold,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  such  ornamen- 
tation of  its  period ;  the  page  is  clear,  and  admirably 
spaced  and  printed.  First  comes  "  The  Story  of  llimini," 
of  which  Hazlitt  said  as  much  as  could  be  said,  and  rather 
more.  Then  follow  various  verses  and  ballads,  including 
"  ITie  Glove  and  the  Lions,"  known  to  even.'  schoolboy, 
and  "  AbouBen  Adhem,"  equally  well  known,' and  perfect 
in  its  kind.  How  often,  and  in  how  many  forms,  does 
one  see,  echoed  by  modem  poets,  the  lines : — 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold.     .     .     . 

That "  lily  in  bloom  "  has  served  for  much !    "  Godiva  " 
comes  next,  a  beautiful  ballad,  and  then,  after  a  page  or 
two,  "  The  Inevitable,"  insc;ribed  to  John  Forster — editor, 
critic,    and    Quarterly   contributor.      "  The    Inevitable " 
telle  how  Solomon,  "  lord  of  the  Magic  Ring,"  was  pacing 
with  a  guest  "  by  Cedron,  in  liis  garden's  rosiest  walk," 
when  a  stranger  approached  him.     The  stranger— 
.   .   .  Wore  a  cowl,  from  under  which  there  shone. 
Full  on  the  guest,  and  on  the  guest  alone, 
A  face,  not  of  this  earth,  half  veil'd  in  gloom 
And  radiance,  but  with  eyes  like  lamps  of  doom, 


Which,  ever  as  they  came,  before  them  sent 

Rebuke,  and  staggering,  and  a.stoni8hment. 

With  sense  of  change,  and  worse  of  change  to  be, 

Sore  sighing,  and  extreme  anxiety, 

And  feebleness,  and  faintness,  and  moist  brow, 

The  past  a  scoff,  the  future  crying  "  Now  ! " 

The  terrified  guest  desires  Solomon,  as  Lord  of  the  Ring, 
to  banish  him  to  "  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay." 
Solomon  wishes,  and  the  guest  vanishes  : — 

.    .    .    Straight 
Up  comes  the  terror,  with  his  orbs  of  fate. 
"  Solomon,"  with  a  lofty  voice  said  he, 
"  How  comes  that  man  here,  wasting  time  with  thee  ? 
I  was  to  fetcli  him,  ere  the  close  of  day. 
From  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay." 
Solomon  said,  bowing  him  to  the  ground, 
"  Angel  of  Death,  there  will  the  man  be  found." 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  this  are  in  the  great 
manner.  The  lines  beginning  "  rebuke,  and  staggering, 
and  astonishment "  could  not  be  better ;  they  have  a 
stately  awe  and  music  infinitely  suggestive.  Indeed,  the 
whole  jx)em  should  be  something  of  a  revelation  to  those 
who  have  forgotten  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  author  of 
better  work  than  such  essays  as  "  Coaches,"  and  "  The 
Waiter,"  good  as  those  are. 

Let  me  conclude  these  notes  upon  a  writer  to  whom  our 
time  gives  little  honour  by  another  quotation  : — 

I  seek  not  for  grand  emotions  when  I  muse  .  .  .  In 
the  indulgence  of  these  effusions  I  lay  my  head  as  on  a 
pillow  before  I  sleep,  as  on  the  grass  in  summer,  as  on 
the  lap  that  soothes  us.  O  lovers  of  books  and  of  nature, 
lovers  of  one  another,  lovers  of  love,  rest  with  me  under 
my  bowers  ;  and  the  shadows  of  pleasant  thoughts  shall 
play  upon  your  eyelids. 

C.  K.  Burrow. 


The  Truth  about  an  Author. 

Chapters  in  Autobiography. 

XIII. 

While  yet  an  assistant-editor,  I  became  a  dramatic  critic 
through  the  imwillingness  of  my  chief  to  attend  a 
theatrical  matinee  jierformance  given  by  some  forlorn 
little  society,  now  defunct,  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
Enghsh  drama.  My  notice  of  the  performance  amused 
him,  and  soon  afterwards  he  suggested  that  I  shoiild  do 
our  dramatic  column  in  his  stead.  Behold  me  a  "first- 
nighter  "  !  When,  with  my  best  possible  air  of  non- 
chalance and  custom,  I  sauntered  into  my  stall  on  a 
Lyceum  first  night,  I  glanced  at  the  first  rows  of  the  pit 
with  cold  and  aloof  disdain.  "Don't  you  wish  you  were 
me?"  I  thought  behind  that  supercilious  mask.  "You 
have  stood  for  hours  imprisoned  between  parallel  iron 
railings.  Many  times  I  have  stood  with  you.  But  never 
again,  miserable  pittites !  "  Nevertheless  I  was  by  no 
means  comfortable  in  my  stall.  Around  me  were  dozens 
of  famous  or  notorious  faces,  the  leading  representiitives 
of  all  that  is  glittering  and  factitious  in  the  city  of  wealth, 
pleasure,  and  sniartncss.  And  everybody  seemed  to  know 
even-body  else.  I  alone  seemed  to  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  My  exasperated  self-conscioxis  fancy  perceived  in 
every  haughty  stare  the  enquiry  :  "  Who  is  this  whipper- 
snapioer  in  the  dress-suit  that  obviously  cost  four  guineas 
in  Cheapside?"  I  knew  not  a  soul  in  that  brilliant 
resort.  During  the  intervals  I  went  into  the  foyer  and 
listened  to  the  phrases  which  the  critics  tossed  to  e;\ch 
other  over  their  liqueur-glasses.  Never  was  such  a  genial 
confusion  of  "Old  Chap,"  "Old  Man,"  "Old  Bov," 
"Dear  Old  Pal"!  "Are  they  all  blood-brothers?"  I 
asked  myseK.  Tlie  banality,  the  jx-rfect  lack  of  any  sort 
of  ffisthetic  culture,  which  characterised  their  remarks  on 
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the  piece,  astounded  me.  I  said  arrogantly:  "  If  I  don't 
know  more  about  the  art  of  the  theatre  than  the  whole 
crowd  of  j-ou  put  together,  I  will  go  out  and  hang  myself." 
Yet  I  was  unspeakably  proud  to  be  among  them.  In  a 
corner  I  caiight  sight  of  a  renowned  novelist  whose  work 
I  respected.  None  noticed  him,  and  he  looked  rather 
.sorry  for  liimself.  "You  and  1  .  .  .  !"  1  thought. 
1  hud  not  attended  many  first  niglits  before  I  discovered 
that  the  handful  of  theatrical  critics  whoso  articles  it  is 
iwssible  to  read  without  fatigue,  made  a  point  of  never 
leaving  tlieir  stalls.  They  were  nobody's  old  chap,  and 
nobody's  old  pal.     I  copied  their  behaviour. 

P'irst  on  my  own  paper,  and  subsequently  on  two  others, 
I  practised  dramatic  criticism  for  five  or  six  years. 
Although  I  threw  it  up  in  the  end  mainly  from  sheer 
lassitude,  I  enjoyed  the  work.  It  means  late  nights,  and 
late  nights  are  perdition ;  but  there  is  a  meretricious 
glamour  about  it  that  attracts  the  foolish  moth  in  me, 
and  this  I  am  bound  to  admit.  My  trifling  influence 
over  the  pubhc  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
I  gradually  found  that  1  possessed  a  coherent  theory  of 
the  drama,  definite  critical  standards,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus ;  in  short,  that  I  had  something  to  say. 
And  my  verdicts  had  a  satisfactory  habit  of  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  two  foremost  theatrical  critics  in  London 
— perhaps  in  Europe  (I  need  not  name  them).  It  is  a 
somewhat  strange  fact  that  I  made  scarcely  any  friends 
in  tlie  theatre.  After  all  those  years  of  assiduous  first- 
nighting,  I  was  almost  as  solitary  in  the  auditorium  on 
the  evening  when  I  bade  a  Uaae  adieu  to  the  critical  bench 
as  when  I  originally  entered  it.  I  fancied  1  had  wasted 
my  time  and  impaired  my  constitution  in  emulating  the 
achievements  of  Theophile  Gautier,  Hazlitt,  Francisque 
Sarcey  and  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  to  say  nothing  of  Button 
Cook  and  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  My  health  may  have 
suffered ;  but,  as  it  happened,  I  had  not  quite  wasted  my 
time. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  a  play  yourself  ?  " 

This  blunt  question  was  put  to  me  by  a  friend,  an 
amateur  actor,  whom  I  had  asked  to  get  up  some  little 
piece  or  other  for  an  entertainment  in  the  Theatre  Royal 
back-drawing-room  of  my  house. 

"  Quite  out  of  my  line,"  I  rephed,  and  I  was  absolutely 
sincere.  I  liad  no  notion  whatever  of  writing  for  the  stage. 
I  felt  sure  that  I  had  not  the  aptitude. 

"  Nonsense  !"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  as  easv  as  falling 
off  a  log." 

We  argued,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  the 
suggestion,  when  the  spirit  of  wild  adventure  overcame  me, 
and  I  gravely  promised  my  friend  that  I  would  compose  a 
duologue  if  he  and  his  wife  would  promise  to  perform  it  at 
my  party.  The  affair  was  arranged.  I  went  to  bed  with 
the  conviction  that  in  the  near  future  I  stood  a  fair  chance 
of  looking  an  ass.  However,  I  met  with  what  I  thought 
to  be  an  amusing  idea  for  a  curtain-raiser  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  afternoon  I  wrote  the  piece  complete.  I 
enjoyed  writing  it,  and  as  I  read  it  aloud  to  myself  I 
laughed  at  it.  I  discovered  that  I  had  violated  the  great 
canon  of  dramatic  art, — Never  keep  your  audience  in  the 
dark,  and  this  troubled  me  (Paul  Hervieii  had  not  then 
demonstrated  by  his  L'Enigme  that  that  canon  may  be 
broken  with  impunity) ;  but  I  could  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  reconstructing  the  whole  pLiy  for  the  sake  of  an  Aris- 
totelian maxim.  1  at  once  posted  the  original  draft  to  my 
friend  with  this  note :  "  Dear  — — — ,  Here  is  the  play 
which  last  night  I  undertook  to  write  for  you." 

The  piece  was  admirably  rendered  to  an  audience  of 
some  thirty  immortal  souls — of  course  very  sympathetic 
immortal  souls.  My  feelings,  as  the  situation  which  I  had 
invented  gradually  developed  into  something  alive  on  that 
tiny  makeshift  stage,  were  jjeculiar  and,  in  a  way, 
alarming.  Everyone  who  has  driven  a  motor-car  knows 
tlie  uncanny  sensation  that  ensues  when  for  the  first  time 
in  your  life  you  pull  the    starting  lever,  and  the  Thing 


beneatli  you  begins  mysteriously  and  formidably  to  move. 
It  is  at  once  an  astonishment,  a  terror,  and  a  delight.  I 
felt  like  that  as  I  watched  the  progress  of  my  first  play. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  unwittingly  liberated  an  energy 
greater  than  I  knew,  actually  created  something  vital. 
This  illusion  of  ])hysical  ^fitality  is  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  dramatist ;  the  novelist,  tlto  poet,  cannot  share  it. 
The  play  was  a  delicious  success.  People  hiugiied  so  much 
that  some  of  my  must  subtle  jocosities  were  drowned  in 
the  appreciative  cachinnation.  Tlie  final  applause  was 
memorable,  at  any  rate  to  me.  No  mere  good-nature  can 
simulate  the  unique  ring  of  genuine  applause,  and  this 
applause  was  genuine.  It  was  a  microscopic  triumph  for 
me,  but  it  was  a  triumph.  Everyone  said  to  me  :  "  But 
you  are  a  dramatist !  "  "  Oh,  no  !  "  1  replied  awkwardly  ; 
"  this  trifle  is  really  nothing."  But  the  still  small  voice 
of  my  vigorous  self-confidence  said  :  "  Yes,  you  are,  and 
you  ought  to  have  found  it  out  years  ago  !  "  Among  my 
audience  was  a  pubUsher.  He  invited  me  to  write  for 
him  a  little  book  of  one-act  farces  for  amateurs ;  his 
terms  were  agreeable.  I  wrote  three  such  farces,  giving 
two  days  to  each,  and  the  volume  was  duly  published ;  no 
book  of  mine  has  cost  me  less  trouble.  The  reviews  of  it 
were  lavish  in  praise  of  my  "  unfaiUng  wit  "  ;  the  circula- 
tion was  mediocre.  I  was  asked  by  companies  of  amateur 
actors  up  and  down  the  coimtry  to  assist  at  rehearsals  of 
these  pieces;  but  I  could  never  find  the  energy  to  comply, 
save  once.  I  hankered  after  the  professional  stage.  By 
this  time  I  could  see  that  I  was  bound  to  enter  seriously 
into  the  manufacture  of  stage-plays.  My  readers  will  have 
observed  that  once  again  in  my  history  the  inducement  to 
embark  for  a  fresh  port  had  been  quite  external  and 
adventitious. 

I  had  a  young  friend  with  an  extraordinary  turn  for 
briUiant  epigram  and  an  equally  extraordinary  gift  for  the 
devising  of  massive  themes.  He  showed  me  one  day  the 
manuscript  of  a  play.  My  faith  in  my  instinct  for  form, 
whether  in  drama  or  fiction,  was  complete,  and  I  saw 
instantly  that  what  this  piece  lacked  was  form,  which 
means  intelligibility.  It  had  everything  except  intelligi- 
bility. "Look  here!"  I  said  to  him,  "  we  will  write  a 
flay' together,  you  and  I.  W  can  do  something  that  wiU 
nock  spots  off "  &c.  &c.      We  determined  upon  a 

grand  drawing-room  melodrama  which  should  unite  style 
with  those  qualities  that  make  for  financial  succees  on  the 
British  stage.  In  a  few  days  my  friend  produced  a  list  of 
about  a  dozen  "ideas"  for  the  piece.  I  chose  the  two 
largest  and  imialgamated  them.  In  the  confection  of  the 
plot,  and  also  throughout  the  entire  process  of  manufacture, 
my  experience  as  a  dramatic  critic  proved  valuable.  I 
beheve  my  friend  had  only  seen  two  plays  in  his  life. 
We  accomplished  our  first  act  in  a  month  or  so,  and  when 
this  was  done  and  the  scenario  of  the  other  three  written 
out,  we  informed  each  other  that  the  stuff  was  exceedingly 
good. 

Part  of  my  share  in  the  play  was  to  sell  it.  I  knew  but 
one  man  of  any  importance  in  the  theatrical  world  ;  he 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  manager  of  a  West  End 
theatre  second  to  none  in  prestige  and  wealth.  The  intro- 
duction had  weight ;  the  manager  intimated  by  letter  that 
his  sole  object  in  life  was  to  serve  me,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  suggested  an  appointment.  I  called  one  night  with  our 
first  act  and  the  scenario,  and  amid  the  luxuriousness  of 
the  managerial  room,  the  aroma  of  coffee,  the  odour  of 
Turkish  cigarettes,  I  explained  to  that  manager  the  true 
greatness  of  our  play.  I  have  never  been  treated  with  a 
more  distinguishecl  politeness  ;  I  might  have  been  Victorien 
Sardou,  or  Ibsen  ....  (no,  not  Ibsen).  In  quite  a 
few  days  the  manager  telephoned  to  my  office  and  asked 
me  to  call  the  same  evening.     He  had  read  the  manuscript  j 

he    thought   veiy  highly  of  it,  very  highly.      "  But " 

Woe  !  Desolation  !  Dissipation  of  airy  castles  !  It  was 
preposterous  on  our  part  to  expect  that  oiu-  first  pluy  sliould 
be  commissioned  by  a  leading  theatre.     But  indeed  we 
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had  expected  tliis  miracle.  The  fatal  "  But  "  arose  from 
a  dillii-ulty  of  castiiiK  the  principal  part ;  so  tlie  luiuiager 
told  nie.  He  was  a^'ain  remarkably  courteous,  and  he 
iissua^cd  the  rigour  of  liis  refusal  l)y  iufonuing  me  that 
he  was  redly  in  need  of  a  i-urtain-raiser  with  a  p;u-t  for  a 
certain  actress  of  his  c-onipany  ;  ho  fancied  that  we  could 
supply  him  with  tlie  desired  bibelot ;  but  he  wanted  it  at 
once,  within  a  week.  Within  a  week  my  partner  and  I 
had  each  written  a  one-act  play,  and  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night 1  received  a  third  invitation  to  discuss  colYee,  Turkish 
cigarettes,  ami  plays.  The  manager  began  to  talk  al)out 
the  play  which  was  unilcr  my  own  signature. 

■'Now,  what  is  your  iiiea  of  terms?"  he  said,  walking 
to  and  fro. 

"  Can  it  be  ta-ne,"  I  thought,  "  that  I  have  actually  sold 
a  play  to  this  famous  manager  V  "  In  a  moment  my  simple 
old  ambitions  burst  like  a  Ivoman  candle  into  innumerable 
bright  stars.  I  had  been  content  hitherto  with  the  pro- 
spect of  some  fame,  a  thousand  a  year,  and  a  few  modest 
luxuries.  But  I  knew  what  the  earnings  of  successfid 
dramatists  were.  My  thousand  increased  tenfold  ;  rriy  mind 
dwelt  on  all  the  complex  syliaritism  of  European  capitals ; 
and  I  saw  how  I  could  make  use  of  the  iinequallod  adver- 
tisement of  tlireatieal  renown  to  liuil  a  ready  market  for 
the  most  artistic  fiction  that  I  was  capable  of  writing. 
This  new  scheme  of  things  sprang  into  my  brain  instan- 
taneously, fiiU-grown. 

I  left  the  theatre  an  accepted  dramatist. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  My  kind  manager  men- 
tioned our  stylistic  drawing-room  melodrama  to  another 
manager  witli  siich  laudation  that  the  second  manager  was 
eager  to  see  it.  Having  seen  it,  he  Avas  eager  to  buy  it. 
He  gave  us  a  hundred  down  to  finish  it  in  tliree  months, 
and  when  we  had  fliiislietl  it  ho  sealed  a  contract  for  pro- 
duction with  another  che(|ne  lor  a  hundred.  At  the  same 
period,  through  the  mediation  of  the  friend  who  had  first 
introduced  me  to  this  world  where  hundreds  were  thrown 
about  like  fivers,  I  was  commissioned  by  the  most  power- 
ful theatrical  manager  on  eartli  to  assist  in  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  a  successful  novel ;  and  this  led  to  anotlier 
commission  of  a  similar  nature,  on  more  remunerative 
terms.  Then  a  certain  management  telegraphed  for  me 
(in  the  theatre  all  business  is  done  by  telegraph  and  cable), 
and  offered  me  a  commission  to  compress  a  five-act  comedy 
into  three  acts. 

"  We  might  have  offered  this  to  Ro-and-So  or  So-and- 
So,"  they  said,  designating  jiersons  of  importance.  "But 
we  preferred  to  come  to  you." 

"  I  assume  my  name  is  to  appear  ?  "  I  said. 

But  my  name  was  not  to  appear,  and  I  begged  to  be 
Jillowed  to  decline  the  work. 

I  suddenly  found  myself  on  terms  of  famiharity  with 
some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  stage.  I  found  myself 
invited  into  the  Ganick  Club,  and  into  the  more  Bohemian 
atmosphere  of  the  Green  Room  Club.  I  became  accustomed 
to  heiiring  the  phrase  :  "  You  are  tlie  draiiiatist  of  the 
future."  One  afternoon  I  was  walking  do^vn  Bedford 
Street  when  a  hand  was  placed  on  my  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  noted  for  its  rich  and  beautiful  quality  exclaimed  : 

"  How  the  d 1  are  you,  my  dear  chap  ?  "     The  speaker 

l)ear8  a  name  famous  throughout  the  Englisli-speaking  world. 

"  You  are  arriving!  "  I  said  to  myself,  naively  proud  of 
this  greeting.  I  had  always  understood  that  the  theatrical 
"  ring  "  was  impenetrable  to  an  outsider ;  and  yet  I  Ivad 
stepped  into  the  very  middle  of  it  without  the  least 
trouble. 

My  collaborator  and  I  then  wrote  a  farce.  "  We  can't 
expect  to  sell  everj'thing,"  I  said  to  him  warningly,  but  I 
sold  it  quite  easily.  Indeed  1  sold  it,  repurchased  it,  and 
sold  it  again,  within  the  space  of  three  months. 

Reasons  of  discretion  prevent  me  from  carrying  my 
tliciitrical  record  beyond  this  point. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  artistic  side  of  this  play-con- 
coction, because  it  scarcely  has  any.    My  aim  in  writing 


plays,  whether  alone  or  in  collaboration,  has  ahvays  lieen 
strictly  commercial.  1  wanted  money  in  heaps,  and  I 
wanted  advertisement  for  my  Ixxiks.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  comedies  and  farces  in  which  I  have  been  concerned,  a 
little  genuine  dramatic  art  has,  1  Lincy,  been  introduced ; 
but  surreptitiously,  and  quite  unknown  to  the  managers. 
I  have  never  boasted  of  it  in  managerial  apartments.  That 
I  have  amused  myself  while  constructing  these  arabesques 
of  intrigue  and  epignim  is  indubitable,  whether  to  my 
credit  or  discredit  as  a  serious  person.  I  laugh  constantly 
in  writing  a  farce.  1  have  found  it  far  easier  to  compose 
a  (•ommercial  play  than  an  artistic  novel.  How  our  princes 
of  the  dramatic  kingdom  can  contrive  to  spend  two  years 
over  a  single  piece,  as  they  sjiy  they  do,  I  cannot  imagine. 
The  average  play  contains  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
words  ;  the  average  novel  contains  eighty  thousand  ;  after 
all,  writing  is  a  question  of  words.  At  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  words  a  day,  one  could  write  a  play  three  times 
over  in  a  couple  of  months  ;  prefix  a  month — thirty  solid 
days  of  Old  Time !—  for  the  perfecting  of  the  plot,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  calculate  the  number  of  plays  producible 
by  an  expert  craftsman  in  a  year.  And  unsuccessful  plays 
arc  decidedly  more  remunerative  tlian  many  successful  ' 
novels.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of 
failures  produced  in  the  West  End  mean  to  their  authors 
a  minimum  remuneration  of  ten  pounds  jjer  thousand 
words.  In  the  fiction-mart  ten  pounds  "per  thousand  is 
gilded  opulence.  I  am  neither  Sardou,  Sudermann,  nor 
George  R.  Sims,  but  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and 
I  say  that  dramatic  composition  for  the  market  is  child's 
play  compared  to  the  writing  of  decent  average  fiction — 
provided  one  hns  an  instinct  for  stage  effect. 
(To  he  continued.) 


Drama. 

Music  in  the  Theatre. 

It  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  arts  to  do  one  another's 
work,  to  occupy  one  another's  province.  Literature,  which, 
as  a  working  craft,  is  a  compromise  between  speech  and 
song,  does  indeed,  with  some  measure  of  success,  steal 
from  Ijoth  music  and  j'ainting,  while  it  can  be  correctly 
enough  qualified  by  terms  drawn  from  sculpture  and 
arcliitecture.  But  w-hen  painting  tries  to  compete  with 
music,  as  in  the  Valkyries  of  Fantin-Latour  and  of 
Henry  de  Groux,  or  when  music  tries  to  compete  with 
painting,  as  in  some  of  the  symphonies  of  Richard  Strauss 
or  the  Nocturnes  of  Claude  Debussy,  each  art,  it  seems 
to  me,  loses  in  re;il  quahties  what  it  gains  in  make-believe 
qualities.  But  the  worst  example  of  this  further  kind  of 
artistic  adultery  consists  in  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of 
words  and  music  which  we  hear  in  most  theatres,  in  a 
crude  form,  during  the  perfonuauce  of  a  melodrama ;  in 
some  theatres,  in  a  less  crude  but  not  less  objectionable 
fonn,  during  the  performance  of  a  tragedy ;  and,  finally, 
in  its  most  pretentious  form  of  all,  a-  would-be  artistic 
creation,  like  Stniuss'  "  Enoch  Arden." 

We  all  know  the  few  meek  bars  of  soft  music  which 
steal  up  from  the  orchestra  at  the  most  sentimental 
moments  of  a  sentimental  piece  at  the  Adeljihi  or  the 
Vaudeville.  No  one,  I  suppose,  takes  very  seriously  those 
feeble  attempts  to  fasten  liis  wandering  attention.  They 
persist,  like  other  self-evident  absurdities ;  but  no  one 
defends  them.  But  when  a  musician  like  Mr.  Coleridge- 
Taylor  or  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  writes  "  incidental "  music  for 
a  play  such  as  "  Ulysses  "  or  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  no 
one  seems  to  realise  that  this  is  merely  the  carrying  of  an 
absurdity  to  a  still  more  absurd  length.  Indeed,  a  critic 
in  the  Times  of  March  7  complains  that  "  unfortunately 
the  authors  of  plays,  and  especially  of  poetical  plays,  seem 
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to  have  little  sympathy  for  the  sister  art  of  music,  and 
appear  to  regard  it  as  a  harmful  necessary  adjunct." 
This  critic,  speaking  of  Mr.  Pitt's  music  (including  "  per- 
sistent melodraine")  laments  "the  baneful  influence  of 
managerial  scissors."  "  Where,"  he  asks,  "was  the  music 
in  that  other  scene  when  on  Paolo's  acknowledging  liis 
love  for  his  brother's  wife,  Giovanni  hisses  out  the  words, 
'  Thou  hast  said  it !'?  " 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  managerial  scissors 
whicli  sheared  at  random,  cutting  here  and  sparing  there, 
can  hardly  be  defended  without  reservations.  But  I 
contend  that  the  managerial  scissors  did  not  cut  enough. 
When  the  curtain  is  down  let  there  lie  as  much  incidental 
music  as  you  please,  whether  specially  written  for  the 
performance  by  a  composer  of  reputation  like  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor,  or  taken  from  the  appropriate  work 
of  a  composer,  like  Tschaikowsky's  music  to  "  Hamlet," 
which  I  heard  with  so  much  pleasure  last  week  in  the 
intervals  of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's  performance.  There  is 
no  real  reason  why  music  of  the  most  casual  kind,  so  long 
as  it  is  good  music,  and  there  is  a  good  orchestra  to  play 
it,  should  not  be  played  during  the  intervals  of  a  play  to 
which  a  musical  setting  would  be  obviously  absurd,  like  a 
farce,  or  a  play  of  Mr.  Pinero.  But  the  intrusion  of  a 
single  note  of  music,  except  when  words  are  sung  to  that 
music,  or  when  troops  are  represented  silently  marching  to 
music,  or  when  a  guitar  is  supposed  to  lie  heard  in  the 
street,  or  for  some  similar  reason,  is  an  intrusion  of  the 
most  useless,  objectionable,  and  wholly  inartistic  kind. 

A  musical  critic  of  my  acquaintance  comijlained  to  me, 
at  the  first  performance  of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  that  he 
coidd  not  hear  the  music  properly,  because  the  jjeople  on 
the  stage  would  talk  while  it  was  going  on.  His  criticism 
was  perfectly  just.  Either  you  go  to  hear  the  word.?,  and 
then  you  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed  and  annoyed  by 
music  which  clashes  with  those  words,  the  spoken  rhythm 
and  the  musical  rhythm  being  invariably  contradictory,  or 
else  you  go  to  hear  the  music,  and  then  you  do  not  want 
to  hear  it  in  snaps  and  gasps,  with  a  great  many  mineces- 
sary  words  inserted.  What  woidd  you  think  of  a  manager 
who  provided  a  series  of  magic-lantern  pictures  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  serious  play,  and  who  called  off  your 
attention,  at  the  most  serious  moments  of  that  play,  by 
flashing  a  symbolical  representation  of  them  on  a  curtain 
at  the  back  of  the  stage?  Yet  that  would  be  doing 
precisely  what  those  managers  are  doing  who  give  us 
music  in  the  orchestra  during  the  perforuumce  of  a  j)lay 
on  the  stage. 

It  is  one  step  further,  along  a  downward  path,  when  we 
find  a  composer  like  Schumann  writing  music  to  be  played 
on  the  orchestra  while  Byron's  "  Manfred  "  is  recited,  or 
a  composer  like  Richard  Strauss  writing  music  for  the 
piano  to  be  played  while  Tennyson's  "  Enoch  iVrden  "  is 
recited.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  both,  only  the 
other  day,  on  the  occasion  of  Herr  Strauss'  visit  to 
London.  Schumann's  music  suffered  most,  partly  because 
it  had  so  much  more  to  lose,  but  both  performances  were  a 
torture  to  me.  Herr  Strauss  conducted  the  "  Manfred  " 
with  great  delicacy,  and  I  was  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
most  delicate  passage  in  the  music,  the  lento  at  tlie 
beginning  of  Act  lit.  It  came,  I  believe  it  was  beauti- 
fully pWyed,  but  while  it  was  being  played,  piariinsiTno, 
Herr  vAi  Possart  was  shouting  in  a  strenuous  voice,  and 
in  Gennan  : 

If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fooled  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon. 

The  delicate  music  was  lost,  buried  under  the  weight  of  a 
German  voice  and  the  dust  of  Byron's  verses. 

The  systematic  distortion  of  words  by  music  and  of 
music  by  words  seems  to  liave  culminated  in  Debussy's 
setting   of   Maeterlinck's    "  Pell&a   et  Melisande,"  lately 


produced  at  the  Opera-Comique.  I  liave  not  heard  it,  or 
seen  the  music,  but  I  have  read  accounts  of  it  from  every 
point  of  view  and  I  have  talked  with  people  who  have 
heard  it.  Miss  Alma-Tadema  gives  her  impression  of  it, 
which  seems  to  me  as  if  it  must  be  a  just  one,  in  her 
article  on  "  Monna  Vanna  "  in  this  month's  Fortntsr/itty 
Beview.  M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  the  composer,  in  a  very 
generous  article  in  that  excellent  French  magazine 
L' Occident,  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  yoimger 
French  reviews,  has  said  aU.  there  is  to  be  said  in  its 
defence.  It  is  an  attempt  to  write  music  without  either 
melody  or  rhythm,  in  an  "  uninterrupted  stream  of  har- 
mony," and  to  set  this  music  murmuring  in  the  orchestra 
while  the  actors  or  singers  speak  or  sing  their  words  to 
notes  without  sequence  or  connection.  Of  the  voices,  we 
are  told  by  M.  Raymond  Bouyer  in  the  Nouvelle  Bevue, 
"Le  chant  des  acteurs  n'est  qu'ime  d^cLamation  des  voix; 
cette  declamation  n'est  qu'une  psalmodie  sans  forme  et 
sans  couleur,  en  une  crepuscule."  Of  the  orchestra,  we 
are  told  by  M.  Camille  Bellaigue  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondea,  "  tl  fait  pen  de  bruit,  je  I'accorde,  mais  un  vilain 
petit  bruit."  Arthue  SyiiONS. 


Art. 

Cartoons,  Caricatures,  and  Rossetti. 

WiiY  should  politicians  only  be  caricatured?  Why,  day 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  should  it  be  thought  necessary 
to  supply  the  public  witli  caricatures  of  a  few  elderly 
gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  politicians?  No  other 
class  of  the  community  is  given  this  unceasing  publicity. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  holds  an  exhibition  of 
caricatures  of  gentlemen  otherwise  eminent,  and  Mr. 
Gould  will  make  a  picture  of  Mr.  Kipling  as  Don 
Quixote  tilting  at  the  cricket-bat  sails  of  a  windmill ; 
but  the  caricaturists  in  harness  prjicticaUy  confine  them- 
selves to  political  personalities.  Political  caricaturists  are 
few  in  number.  The  gift  is  rare,  and  outside  Punch 
there  are  but  two  who  are  pre-eminent — F.  C.  G.  of  the 
Westminatcr  and  G.  R.  H.  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Exhibiljions  of  their  cartoons  and  caricatures  are  being 
held  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Gould  shows  at  tile  Con- 
tinental Gallery,  Mr.  Halkett  at  the  Woodbury  Gallery. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  and  compare  the  work  of 
these    two   men.      Mr.    Gould    is    an   ardent    and   active 

golitician.  He  foUows  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  game ; 
e  has  a  bubbling  hiunour,  fertility  of  imagination,  and 
an  interest  in  his  work  that  is  fresh  every  morning.  He  is 
never  offensive.  Genial  describes  him,  and  altliough  he  can 
be  severe  at  times,  those  whom  he  caricatures  smile,  and 
never  dream  of  bringing  an  action  for  libel.  He  is  the 
wittiest  of  living  caricaturists,  and  if  in  the  pale  morning 
he  laughs  over  his  work  as  readily  as  the  Westmlnater 
public  laugh  in  the  late  afternoon,  it  must  be  cheerful 
to  sit  in  the  same  studio ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  a  good 
drauglitsman.  The  idea  is  always  more  to  him  tiian  the 
technique.  He  is  a  very  callable  journalist  who  prefers 
to  express  himself  in  line  tlian  in  words.  And  like  most 
journalists  his  best  work  is  producred  at  high  pressure. 
His  Weatminater  cartoons  are  all  done,  I  imagine,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  they  appear.  Time  is  on  the  side 
of  the  serious  cartoon  which  dips  below  the  hurly-burly 
of  partv  politics,  say,  for  example,  Tenniel's  "  Watchman, 
What  of  the  Night  ?  "  and  "  Dropping  the  Pilot,"  but  Time 
is  not  on  the  side  of  the  pictorial  journalist's  quick  and 
witty  comment  on  affairs  of  the  moment.  How  stale  "  The 
lone,  long  Furrow "  seems,  clever  as  it  was ;  indeed, 
one  is  a  httle  tired  of  caricatures  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.      But  Mr.  Seddon  is  still  fresh,  and 
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nobody  but  Mr.  Gould  saw  the  pictorial  potentialities  of  that 
Kubstantial  comet.  All  the  Seddou  cartoons  are  excellent ; 
excellent  too,  and  conceived  witli  rare  hrmiour,  is  the  cartoon 
of  Lord  Salisbury  as  "  The  Sleeping  King "  with  the 
four  heads  peeping  from  behind  the  posts,  and  the 
smiling,  enigmatic  mouth  saying  from  tne  bed-clothes — 
"  What  a  joke  if  ,1  wake  up  and  don't  resign."  Mr. 
Gould  remains  faithful  to  the  Westminater,  but  one  wonders 
why  the  work  of  so  original  and  imaginative  a  caricaturist 
is  never  seen  in  Punch.  Perliaps  his  Liberal  convictions 
are  too  strong. 

Mr.  Halkett  is  interested  in  politics,  but  not  primarily. 
He  is  artist  first,  and  whereas  Mr.  Gould  is  content  with  a 
technique  that  serves  for  all  his  designs,  Mr.  Halkett  is 
an  experimentalist,  constantly  trying  new  methods.  It  is 
perhaps  in  his  wash  drawings  of  single  figures  so  slightly 
caricatured  that  they  might  be  almost  called  portraits, 
that  his  talent  finds  the  truest  expression.  One  wonders 
why  he  has  never  been  engaged  by  Vanity  Fair.  His 
"  Tim  "  could  not  be  better.  Mr.  Halkett  can  be  humourous, 
but  his  mind  is  not  inventive.  He  strikes  home,  but 
liis  fun,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  too  laboured,  and  even 
more  than  Mr.  Goiild  his  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  makes  his  point  (I  am 
speaking  of  the  letterpress),  but  you  are  aware  of  the 
labour  that  has  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge  is  not  more  conscientious.  The  following, 
for  example,  was  built  up.  It  did  not  come  to  the 
caricaturist  in  a  Hash.  The  scene  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
study.  The  door  opens,  and  his  son  appears.  Yomig 
'  Hopefid :  "These  Germans  are  still  kicking  up  a 
beastly    row    outside."      Mr.  Chamberlain:  "  TeU    tiiem 

to   go    to    H History,    Crerman    History 

— I'm  busy."  Well,  one  does  not  exactly  laugh  at  that. 
The  interest  is  rather  in  the  drawing  itself.  So  with  the 
admirable  series  called  "  The  Seals  of  the  Mighty."  They 
are  clever  and  ingenious,  and  I  always  pause,  interested, 
when  I  see  one  of  them  in  the  pages  of  Punch.  But 
they  do  not  provoke  a  laugh. 

It  is  only  of  recent  yfears  that  the  evening  papers  have 
published  cartoons.  Before  that  era  Punch,  vnih  other 
serio-comic  weeklies,  held  the  field,  and  one  has  only  to 
look  through  the  back  numbers  of  Punch  to  be  impressed 
again  by  the  distingiiished  work  of  Tenniel  and  some  of 
his  comrades.  Tliey  had,  of  c:ourse,  an  inuuense  advan- 
tage in  the  political  rivalry  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone, 
who  can  forget  the  "Critics" — Gladstone  standing  out- 
side a  bookshop  with  a  copy  of  iMhair  in  his  hand, 
saying — "  H'm  ! — Flippant,"  and  Disraeli  with  a  copy  of 
Juventu8  Muwdi,  munnuring,  "Ha! — Prosy";  or  "The 
Two  Augui-s,"  or  "  The  Colossus  of  Words,"  or  "  Retire  ! 
What  do  you  think?"  or  "Unarming,"  the  old  man, 
worn  but  stem,  hanging  up  his  sword  of  Leadership — 
"Unarm!  the  long  day's  task  is  done."  The  cartoonists 
of  these  days  do  not  sound  the  deeper  note  as  Tenniel 
did.  They  are  too  often  Parochial,  too  seldom  Imperial, 
and  they  depend  overmuch  upon  the  explanatory  para- 
graph. The  great  cartoon  should  be  simple.  It  sliould 
give  the  touch  of  ideality  to  the  common  or  national 
view.  It  should  make  articulate  what  right-thinking 
l^eople  feel,  but  are  not  able  to  express.  It  should  be 
without  words,  as  the  "Peace  with  Honour,"  the  week 
after  Beaconsfield's  death,  the  "  Watchman,  What  of  the 
Night?"  and  the  "Dropping  the  Pilot."  But  it  needs 
great  personalities  and  great  movements  to  produce  great 
cartoons,  and  probably  the  system  that  Punch  adopts  of 
discussing  tive  next  cartoon  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
staff  is  the  best  way  of  inventing  a  cartoon  that  shall  be 
something  more  than  amusing  or  avuncular.  A  cartoon 
should  sting,  too,  if  the  stinging  bo  deserved.  Most  of 
Caran  d'Ache's  cartoons  on  the  Boer  war  stang,  and  many 
were  deserved.  "Hold  hard,  my  men,  a  mountain,"  cries 
General  Buller,  not  seeing  the  obstacle  till  his  forehead  has 
bumped  against  it.     A  small  drawing  in   Punch  a   few 


weeks  ago  had  sting.  "That's  a  breakdown,  not  a  horn- 
pipe," was  the  "legend  "  under  a  sketch  of  Lord  Charles 
IJeresford  dancing  on  the  quarter-deck. 

But  cartoons  and  caricatures  are  not  meat  for  every 
season,  and  had  I  been  in  search  of  a  contrast  I  could  not 
have  found  one  more  effective  than  at  Leighton  House, 
whither  I  went  next  morning.  Gathered  there  is  a  small 
loan  collection  of  pictures  by  Rossetti,  and  bv  painters, 
amateur  and  professional,  connected  with  the  family. 
These  quaint  pictures  of  a  past  day  harmonise  with 
that  house  of  memories.  There  is  a  head  of  Rossetti  by 
Christina,  a  drawing  of  Christina  reading  by  Dante 
Gabi-iel,  the  famous  portrait  of  Swinburne  as  a  youth  by 
Rossetti  with  the  abundance  of  luminous  auburn  hair, 
and  a  study  for  the  poignant  head  in  the  picture 
called  "  Found."  It  is  a  very  mixed  collection,  and  the 
cataloguing  is  humourously  unbusinesslike.  But  it  is 
certainly  an  exhibition  to  see,  and  I  carried  away  with  me 
two  vivid  impressions.  One  was  of  the  drawing,  rich 
in  colour,  pre-Raphaelite  in  manner,  of  "  Dr.  Johnson 
at  the  Mitre  Tavern,"  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
The  little  prettily-gowned  lady  who  is  taking  tea 
with  the  Doctor  in  the  Mitre  parlour  is  sitting  side- 
ways upon  his  knees.  Her  small  feet,  well  off  the 
floor,  dangle  against  his  worsted  stockings.  The  other, 
a  pen-and-ink  drawing  dated  1849,  when  Rossetti 
was  21,  may  be  inefficient  as  a  drawing,  but  it  has  tliat 
quality  of  intense  sincerity  that  atones  for  so  much.  It 
is  called  "  Dante  Drawing  an  Angel,"  and  below  is  this 
extract  from  Dante's  Autobiography  of  His  Early  Life : — 

On  that  day  on  which  a  whole  year  was  completed 
since  my  lady  had  been  born  into  the  life  eternal, — 
remembering  me  of  her  as  I  sat  alone,  I  betook  myself 
to  draw  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  upon  certain  tablets. 
And  while  I  did  this,  chancing  to  turn  my  head,  I  per- 
ceived that  some  were  standing  beside  me  to  whom  I 
should  have  given  courteous  welcome,  and  that  they  were 
observing  what  I  did  :  also  I  learned  afterwards  that 
they  had  been  there  a  while  before  I  perceived  them. 
Perceiving  whom,  I  arose  for  salulation,  and  said  : 
"  Another  was  with  me." 

That,  too,  is  in  harmony  with  this  house  of  memories 
and  open  rooms,  with  one  door  locked,  and  sealed,  through 
which  no  one  passes.  C.  L.  H. 


.  Science. 

The  Pottery  of  Primitive  Man, 

Readers  of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  which  that  hero  found  in  the 
manufacture  of  pots.  Yet  the  "  odd,  misshapen  ugly 
things  "  that  he  fashioned  with  his  hands  proved  to  be 
the  first  step  upwards  from  the  state  of  savagery  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  the  making  of  pots  seems  to 
have  generally  operated  in  the  same  way  with  primitive 
man.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  tlie  desire  for  pots 
in  itself  argues  a  certain  aptness  for  culture,  for  crockery 
is  at  onco  too  fragile  and  too  cumbrous  to  form  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  nomad,  who  now,  as  always,  prefers  instead 
either  leatlier  or  vegetable  bottles.  Hence,  the  art  of  pot- 
making  only  springs  up  naturally  among  those  trilies  who 
are  willing  to  abide  lor  long  in  one  place,  and  on  the 
heels  of  the  pot  come  pcnnanent  dwelliiig-jjlaces,  tlie  ri.se 
of  agriculture,  the  divi.sion  of  labour,  and  all  that  we  mean 
by  civilization.  The  pot  miglit,  indeed,  be  taken  for 
the  symbol  of  the  civilized  family  much  more  aptly  than 
the  heartli  ;  for  while  fire  was  known  to  pali«)lithic  man — 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  irreclaimable  savage — as  well 
as,  according  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  to  the  semi-human  ape, 
pots  first  appear  in  neoUthic  times  when  man  had  become 
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civilized  enough  not  only  to  polish  his  stone  weapons,  but 
to  carve  ivory  into  objects  of  personal  adornment. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
different  stages  by  which  pre-historic  man  managed  from 
the  rough  red  crock  of  tiowerpot  shape  to  arrive  at  an 
article  nearly  as  highly-finished  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
artistic     than    the    Coronation    mugs    which    were    last 
Saturday   given   away  by  the   hundred    thousand.      His 
first  idea  seems  to  have  been,  after  modelhng  the  clay  as 
well  as  he  could  into  a  shape  imitating  the  vegetable  seed- 
pod  or  calyx  that  it  was  intended  to  supersede,  to  place  it 
upside  down  among  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire  and  there 
leave  it  to  bake.     AVhen,  as  v/as  often  the  case  in  Egypt, 
the  outer  surface  of  the  jar  had  been  previously  rubbed  over 
witli  haematite  (i.e.,  burnt  ochre)  for  smoothing  purposes, 
the  result  of  this  was  to  convert  the  haematite  of  the 
hottest    part    into    black    magnetic    oxide,    and    thus    to 
leave  a  highly  polished  black  rim  round  the  mouth  of  the 
jar.      The  hint    thus   given    was    quickly  improved,    es- 
pecially by  artistic  people  hke  the   early  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  ^"figean,   where   highly-pohshed  vases, 
bliick  all  over,  were  turned  out  even  in  pre-historic  times. 
Next  to  this  came  the  making  of  jars  with  handles  or  ears, 
doubtless  to  facihtate  their  being  hfted  in    and    out  of 
wicker  supports,  such  as  the  baskets  in  which  Robinson 
Crusoe  packed  his  grain  jars.     The  fact  that  these  handles 
are  in  the  earliest  examples  either  fluted  or  wavy  seems  to 
suggest    that  they   were  at   first  made  of   clay  moulded 
round    a     core    of    basket-work    which    was    afterwards 
calcined  by  the  heat  of   the  tire.     Perhaps,   too,  it  was 
the  accidental  burning  of  an  unbaked  pot  with  its  straw 
envelope  attached  which  led    to  the  earhest  attempts  at 
decoration.      This   at    first    takes    the  shape    of   hues    in 
regular  order  hke  those  produced  by  basket-work,  ranging 
generally  round  the  upper  part  of  the  pot.     In  some  cases 
they  are  incised  while  the  clay  is  yet  plastic,  but  in  most 
they  are   painted   on    before    baking.     Later,    figures    of 
animals,  men,   and  perhaps,  latest  of  all,    of   ships,  are 
added    to    the    painting,    until   at    Last    we    liave    the 
highly- decorated   art    of   the    Cireek   vase.      Long  before 
this,  some  means  of  suspending  the  pot  in  the  kiln,  so  as 
to  avoid  contact  with  the  ashes,  seems  to  have  been  used, 
but  all  pottery  was  still  shaped  by  hand,  the  potter's  wheel 
not   being   invented,  apparently,  until  well  into  historic 
times. 

From  these  and  other  facts  the  ingenious  mind  of 
Prof.  Fhnders  Petrie  has  evolved  a  system  of  approxi- 
mately dating  prehistoric  remains.  Hitherto,  the  only 
way  of  estimating  the  age  of  the  works  of  neolithic  man 
has  been  to  compare  them  with  those  found  at  different 
well-known  find-spots  such  as  Robenhausen  in  Zurich, 
HaUstatt  in  Austria,  and  the  hke.  But  thanks  to  Prof. 
Petrie's  long  series  of  excavations  iu  Egypt,  he  has 
accumulated  a  vast  number  of  types  of  jjottery  coming 
from  graves  of  which  the  relative  date  can  be  fairly  well 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  undisturbed  strata  in 
which  they  were  found,  and  checked  by  a  comparison  of 
the  flint  and  other  weapons  accompanying  them.  From 
these  he  has  constructed  a  scale  beginning  at  30  and 
running  up  to  80,  to  which  he  would  assign  all  the 
specimens  of  prehistoric  pottery  yet  discovered  in  Egypt. 
I'he  numbers  from  1  to  30  and  from  80  to  100  are  reserved 
for  any  types  which  may  yet  be  discovered  and  which  may 
prove  to  be  earlier  or  later  than  those  yet  catalogued. 
S(jme  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  dating  may  be  seen 
in  the  excellent  little  exhibition  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 
now  ojjen  at  University  College,  Gower  Street. 

The  importance  of  this  scale,  however,  to  science 
in  general  goes  far  beyond  the  services  that,  if  it  be 
generally  accepted,  it  is  likely  to  render  to  Egyptology. 
The  appearance  of  man  upon  this  earth  once  placed  Ijy 
writers  like  Archbishop  Usher  at  4,000  years  before  our 
Era,  has  now  been  puslied  back  on  geological  grounds  to 
some  230,'XlO  years  earlier.     But  this  being,  behind  whom 


lie  the  Pithecanthropus  and  other  anthropoid  apes  from 
whom  he  in  all  probability  descended,  was  lor  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  a  nomad,  living,  like  the 
beasts  of  prey,  upon  the  results  of  his  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  never,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  making 
for  himself  any  permanent  settlement.  Hence,  we  are 
hardly  likely  to  know  any  more  about  him  than  we  do 
now,  which  can  be  almost  summed  up  in'  the  words 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  and  made 
weapons  and  tools  out  of  roughly-chipped  flints.  Our 
sorrow  as  to  this  may  perhaps  be  modified  if  we 
believe  with  writers  like  M.  de  MortiUet  that  he  every- 
where presented  one  homogeneous  type,  and  that  such 
culture  as  he  succeeded  in  developing  was  everywhere 
indigenous  or  home-grown.  But,  at  a  period  which  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  which  has  even  been  brought 
as  low  as  20,000  years  before  our  Era,  paleolithic  man 
seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  being  of  much  higher 
culture  who  made  use  of  weapons  and  tools  at  first  of 
pohshed  stone  and  aftervrards  of  metal.  With  this  last, 
we  are  on  much  closer  terms  than  with  his  predecessor, 
inasmuch  as  the  use  of  polished  flints  for  some  time 
persisted,  after  the  introduction  of  metals,  and  may  even 
yet  not  be  wholly  extinct.  All  attempts,  however,  to 
show  how  he  came  to  be  what  we  may  colloquially 
call  such  a  superior  animal  to  his  forerunner  have 
hitherto  failed,  and  whether  his  superiority  was  due  to 
improved  environment  arising  from  a  change  of  the  earth's 
climate  or  otherwise  still  remains  a  mystery.  The  evidence 
at  present  available  goes  to  show  that  the  countries  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean  were  at  about  this  time  the 
scene  of  great  immigrations  coming  from  some  niore 
favoured  spot,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  lies  the  key  to 
the  problem.  With  a  really  sound  system  of  dating  neo- 
lithic remains,  however,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  form  some 
guess  as  to  the  original  birth-place  of  neolithic  man,  and 
when  this  is  found,  the  desired  solution  should  not  be  far 
off.  Whether  Prof.  Petrie's  system  of  dating  will  come 
victorious  out  of  the  tests  to  which  it  will  no  doubt  shortly 
be  exposed,  depends  upon  considerations  that  I  will  not  go 
into  here,  but  if  it  does,  the  importance  of  prehistoric 
pottery  will  certainly  be  vastly  enhanced. 

F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Charles  Reade. 

Stu, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  "The  Historical 
Novel"  in  the  Academy  for  June  28th  makes  a  remark 
which  has  puzzled  me.     He  says  : — 

We  can  respect  too  The  Cloister  and  ths  Hearth ;  but  no 
exuberance  of  enthusiasm  will  make  Reade  into  a  writer  of 
the  first  rank  ;  he  had  not  the  lyric  gift. 

I  have  read  most  of  Reade's  books  more  than  once,  and 
I  have  always  considered  him  one  of  the  few^  novelists  w^ho 
did  possess  the  lyric  gift.  1  often  come  across  chapters  or 
passages  of  his  that  sing  themselves  to  me —not  in  the 
manner  of  modem  lyrics  I  will  allow,  and  not  as  some  of 
Meredith's  prose  sings  —  but  more  in  the  manner  of 
Whitman,  strong,  natural,  musical.  I  am  not  alone  in 
thinking  Reade  lyrical.  A  friend — his  worst  enemy  would 
not  dream  of  accusing  him  of  exuberant  enthusiasm- 
writing  to  me  concerning  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend, 
spoke  of  one  chapter  as  a  "  singing  chapter."  Perhaps 
this  is  not  what  your  reviewer  means  when  he  sjieaks  of 
the  lyric  gift ;  but  it  is  what  I  understand  him  to  mean. 

However,  supposing  he  were  right,  and  Reade  did  not 
possess  the  lyric  gift,  1  still  hold  that  he  had  gifts  apart 
from  the  lyric  gift  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  place 
alongside  the  greatest  of  our  novelists.  In  three  things, 
at   least,  he  stands   ahead  of  others — in  penetration,  iu 
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htunaiiity,  in  dramatic  fire ;  he  has  the  keenest  eje,  the 
gresitest  heart  and  the  fiercest  spirit  of  aD  our  masters  of 
lictiun. 

Your  re%'iewer  describes  the  great  historical  novel  as 
"  a  piece  of  reiil  uiuiginutive  literature,  at  once  lyric  and 
truthful."  He  must  admit  the  truthfulness  of  TheCloiater 
nnd  the  Hearth,  for,  as  he  says,  he  respects  it ;  imd  I 
think  that,  given  opportunity,  I  could  show  him  that  it  is 
lyric  also,  or  what  I  would  call  lyric— Youi-s  truly, 

4,  Bulwer  Road,  Nottingham.  Chakles  Morsk. 
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solving  tlie  problem  starts  another  imd  one  far  harder  to 
solve,  viz..  Is  the  race  to  be  white  or  midatto? 

The  most  serious  thing  is  the  wAy  that  the  coloured 
people  as  a  race  have  degenerated  since  slavery  was 
abolished.  Before  the  war  there  were  no  lynchiugs, 
because  the  cause  as  yet  was  absent,  but  now  the  race  is 
so  mixed  that  instead  of  being  faithfid  servants  to  be  dealt 
with  as  children  they  are  now  more  like  the  hooligans  of 
the  slmiis.  Siich  is  the  legacy  that  freedom  has  been  to 
the  darkies,  though  the  masters  are  now  far  better  off. 
The  2)roblem  must  be  solved  by  the  South  without  the 
help  of  outsiders,  who  advise  in  an  unsj-mpathetic  way, 
but  the  greatest  diiKcidty  is  to  make  the  darkies  under- 
stand that  now  they  are  free  they  must  work,  and  that 
there  is  no  degradation  in  working,  but  that  honest  toil  is 
ennobling.  In  this  way  Booker  Wasliington  at  Tuskegee 
is  doing  a  work  that  the  South  values  and  will  assist  him 
in  in  every  way. — Yours,  &c.,     J.  T.  Burton  Ale.'undek. 
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first  time  !  It  awakened  no  memories  of  its  merits  or  demerits, — 
but  whilst  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  enlightened  the  dear  old  lady, 
it  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  above  true  narration  is  that  of 
"  The  Failure  in  My  Life  which  I  Kegret  Least  Now." 
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The  Literary  Week. 

DcHiKG  the  past  weeks  few  new  books  have  been  issued. 
Indeed  so  quiet  has  the  publishing  business  Ijeen  that 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  books  that  are  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  No  improvement  can  be  expected 
till  the  autumn  which,  by  all  accounts,  will  be  an  extremely 
l)usy  season.  Why  the  year's  production  of  books  should 
be  crowded  into  a  few  months  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But  so  it  is,  with  the  consequence  that  many 
authors,  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  books  issued 
week  by  week  in  the  busy  season,  do  not  receive  the 
space  they  deserve. 


l/iRT)  AcTox  has  arranged  to  publish  with  Messrs. 
Macmilliin  his  father's  lectures  delivered  as  Kegius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge.  The  late  Lord 
Acton  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  as  Professor,  one 
tjn  "The  French  Itevolution,"  and  the  other  on  "  t General 
Modern  History."  I'hese  lectures  will  be  publi.shed  in 
two  volumes,  together  with  a  reprint  of  Lord  Acton's 
inaugural  lecture.  It  is  lioped  also  later  on  to  publish 
one  or  more  volumes  of  essays.  Lord  Acton  has  entnisted 
the  work  of  editing  and  seeing  the  lectures  through  tlie 
press  to  Mr.  R.  Vere  Laurence,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 


-  ■■!  h;!.'  -I  •-  l;  nv  ;  ]  a  }> — ^jr-' 
The  "  Scottish  tutor  famous  for,  his.,knowlegp,  pf  G^-iBek ' 
under  whose  care  the  late  Ijord  Acton  Was  placed  for  a 
time  when  a  young  man,  as  related  by  Sir  M.  E.  (irant 
Duif  in  his  appreciation  of  his  o,ld  friend  in, the  Spectator, 
was  William  Veitch,  author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on 
"  (Jreek  Verbs  :  Irregular  and  Defective,''  an  enlarged  and 
amended  edition  of  whick,  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
late  .Tames  Hannay,  was  j)ublished  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
in  1866.  In  one  of  their/ walks  round  Arthur's 'Seat  in 
the  early  sixties  Veitch,  pointing  to  i  Solitary  chateau  at 
the  west  end  of  Duddingstone  Loch,  to  the  s(')uth  east  of 
Edinburgh,  said  to  Hannay,  "  T  once  ttiught  Greek  thei-e 
to  Sir  John  Acton.  '  He  was  a  fine',  intelligent  j'Oung  miin, 
and  I  could  have  mhde  him  d  better'  scholar  if  I  had  had 
the  '  grounding '  of  him,  and  if  he  had  been  longer  in  my 
hands.  We  read  Plato,  and  J-  C!.  Lo.ckhart,  who  was  on  a 
visit  at  the  house,  "used  'to  take  part  iii ,  the  reijding,  as 
he  was  much  interested  in.'  my  pupil."  Iwa's  pleased  to 
find  how  good  a  Greek  scholar  Lockhart  proved  himself 
to  be." 


The  present  number  of  the  Edinburgh 'Eeiiieto  cohbludes 
the  hundredth  year 'of  its  TAiblication.  '  The 'October  issue 
will  contain  an  article  dealing  wjth,  th6  whole 'history  of 
the  Review  together  with  some  pol'ti'tiiiL     '     ' 


A  SEW  Series  'of  Zfarper's  [VeeMi/' Ms  b^,gun.  Our 
ro-dressed  and  i-e-airranged  ■coiitcmjjOraly  is'  nbSv  fedited 
by  Colonel  Harvey,  who  is  pret<um£(bly  tlie  'duthor  6f  the 
following  passage  which  caught  our  British  eyel*^" 'We 
anticipate  that  withiil  the  life  period  of  the' 'rriajority' bf 
those  who  wiU  read  these  lines,  America  will  dominate  the 
world  in_  literature,  art,  science,  finance,  commerce,  and 
Christianity."  Colonel  Harvey,  we  observe,  does  not  include 
modestv  in  his  hst. 


A  connESBONDEKT  pleads  for  "  some  bibliographies  now 
and  then."  For  those,  he  adds,  "  who  cannot  get  to 
town,  or  who  have  no  very  large  library  near  them,  such 
bibliographies  are  often  very  useful.  "The}'  need  not  be 
exhaustive,  say  a  hundred  (or  even  fifty  only)  works  on  a 
subject.  I  myself  at  the  present  moment  want  two,  one 
on  Falconry,  another  on  English  ^Voods  and  Forests." 


Till-,  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Miss  Cobden 
is  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  when  Mr.  Morley's 
Life  of  Cobden  is  ha\  ing  such  a  wide  circulation  in  its 
popular  sixpenny  form ;  and  also  it  is  interesting  to  note 
Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  Mr.  Morley  as  a  biographer.  "  The 
Life  came  yesterday,  and  this  morning  I  have  read  part 
of  the  second  volume.  Let  me  at  once  thank  you  for  your 
kind  gift,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  execution  of  the 
work,  admirable  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  My  estimate  of 
your  father's  noble  qualities  and  splendid  services  hardly 
admits  of  being  raised  above  the  point  at  which  it  has  long 
stood.  If  anything  had  been  lacking,  such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Morley's  would  certainly  have  supplied  the  deficiency." 
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The  Dumas  centenary  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  certain 
amount  of  increased  interest  in  the  author's  books  in  tliis 
country.  Messrs.  Dent,  who  publish  the  majority  of  his 
voluminous  writings,  and  who  are  preparing  a  biography 
of  Dumas  by  Mr.  Harry  Spurr,  give  some  particulars  as  to 
Dumas's  sales  in  England.  Taking  the  figures  of  last 
year,  The  Black  Tulip  was  most  in  demand.  The  Three 
Mtisketecrs  second.  Marguerite  d-i  Valois  third,  Monte 
Grlato  fourth,  and  other  popular  novels  were  Lm  Dame  de, 
MoHsereau,  The  Page  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Memoir  of  a 
Physician,  Twenty  Years  After,  and  The  Queen's  Necklace. 
Such  less-known  books  as  The  Brigand,  The  War  of  Women, 
and  Monsieur  de  Chauveniu's  Will  find  a  small  sale,  but 
mainly  with  sets  of  the  volumes. 


Mk.  H.  a.  SprRR,  of  14  Sainfoin  Road,  Balham,  proposes 
that  some  recognition  should  be  taken  in  this  country  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dumas  pare  which  faUs  on 
the  24th  of  this  month.  "  Would  it  not  be  possible,"  asks 
Mr.  Spurr,  "  for  a  few  of  us  to  meet  for  dinner  at  some 
modest  hotel  or  restaurant,  dine  in  his  honour,  in  our 
English  fashion,  with  appreciative  speeches  to  follow  ?  It 
would,  perhaps,  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  if  a 
few  of  lis  exhibited  autograph  letters,  portraits,  rare 
editions,  &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  guests." 


Can  any  of  our  readers  give  "  M.  M.  D."  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  following  lines  : — 

If  tliou,  indeed,  wilt  he  wlmt  scholars  slioiild ; 
]f  thou  wilt  liP  a  hero,  and  will  strive 
To  keep  thy  fellow,  and  exalt  thyself, 
Thy  feet  at  last  shall  stand  on  jasper  floors; 
Thy  heart  at  last  shall  seem  a  thousand  hearts— 
Each  single  heart  with  myriad  raptnre  filled, 
While  thou  shaft  sit  with  princes  and  with  kings 
Rich  in  the  jewel  of  a  ransomed  soul. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Voysich's  Exhibition  of  Unknown  Books  at 
1,  Soho  Square,  which  Wiis  to  have  closed  on  the  20th 
inst.,  will  now  remain  open  until  the  2Cth  owing  to  an 
important  discovery,  viz.,  the  fragment  of  a  MS.  map  of  the 
World  on  the  Equidistant  Polar  Projection,  1522-1523, 
which  has  been  described  by  E.  (1.  Ravenstein. 


In  "Ija  Princesse  Osra,"  the  extraordinary  predilection 
of  musical  composers  for  feeble  libretti  has  been  once 
more  exemplified.  The  idea  of  turning  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope's  excessively  Hopeful  romance  into  an  operatic 
"book"  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  humourist;  there- 
fore M.  Maxirice  Berenger  must  be  a  hinnourist.  He  has 
succeeded  to  a  marvel  in  divesting  the  story  of  its  original 
charm,  and  almost  the  sole  trace  in  the  opera  of  Mr.  Hope's 
idiosyncrasy  is  Osra's  DoUy-Carterish  refusal  to  refuse 
Stephen  thrice  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  But  nearly  all  great 
composers  except  Wagner  have  preferred  to  immortaUse 
silly  literature.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonderful 
fatuity  of  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio."  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn 
has  not  yet  convinced  the  world  that  "Don  Juan"  is  a 
reasonable  performance.  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  an  irreverent  and  screamingly 
funny  skit  on  Genesis.  SuUivan  regarded  Mr.  Gilbert 
as  being  all  very  well  for  operetta,  l^ut  for  grand  opera 
he  went  to  a  librettist  capable  of  sustained  and  unrelieved 
mediocrity,  and  he  got  "  Ivanhoe."  Sir  ViUiers  Stanford 
was  no  doubt  thoroughly  satisfied  l)y  the  entire  lack  of 
distinction  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  "  Shamus 
O'Brien."  Bizet's  "  Carmen,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
masterpiece  fairly  well  translated  into  the  language  of 
opera,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  success  of  Wagner 
the  composer  is  due  to  his  eccentricity  in  positively 
demanding  from  Wagner  the  librettist  not  oiuy  grand 
tliemes,  but  lucidity  and  colierence  in  the  treatment  of 
tliose  themes.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  commentators, 
from  Hans  von  Wolzogen  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
Wagner's  plots  remain  quite  simple  and  understand- 
able. Anyone  who  has  witnessed  "  Die  Walkiire," 
or  "Siegfried,"  or  "  Tristim,"  or  "Tannhauser"  could 
relate  the  story  in  three  minutes,  and  is  likely  never  to 
forget  it. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  prints  a  sjiecimen  of  the  many  odes 
to  Lord  Kitchener  which  it  has  received.  Here  are  its  two 
opening  stanzas :  — 

All  honour  be  Riven  to  tliee ! 
Thou  man  of  iron  nerve,  and  will ! 
So  essential  in  heroes, 
Wiom  duties  stem  fulfd. 

Determination  in  all  thy 
Features,  most  clearly  set, 
Tho'  the  tumult  of  war  is  o'er, 
Thy  heart's  vibrating  yet. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  says  the  Daily 
Chronicle  amusingly,  is  clearly  seen  in  tiie  first  line  of  the 
second  stanza. 


Apropos  of  our  review  in  another  column  of  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  Eneyclopcedia  Britannica  it  is 
interesting  to  learn,  from  the  general  preface  to  these 
volumes,  the  statistical  facts  in  the  evolution  of  this  great 
work  from  its  three-volume  Edinburgh  embrj'o  of  1768  to 
its  present  august  dimensions.  In  1771  these  original 
three  volumes  contained  2,670  pages  and  ICO  copper 
plates.  From  this  small  beginning  the  Eneydop<jedia 
Britannica  has  increased,  in  size  as  well  as  in  importance, 
until  the  present  edition,  when  completed  by  the  new 
volumes,  will  include  more  than  28,000  pages  and 
more  than  12,000  plates,  maps,  and  other  illustrations. 
The  evolution,  during  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
inten'ening  years,  was  gradual.  The  second  edition, 
containing  8,595  pages,  was  completfed  in  1784  ;  the  third, 
14,579  pages,  in  1797  ;  the  fourth,  16,033  pages,  in  1810  ; 
the  fifth,  16,017  pages,  in  1817;  the  supplement  to  the 
fifth  edition,  4,933  pages,  in  1820;  the  sixth  edition, 
16,017  pages,  in  1823;  the  seventh,  17,011  pages,  in 
1842;  the  eight,  17,957  pages,  in  1861.  The  first 
volume  of  the  ninth  edition  was  published  in  1875,  and 
the  last,  making  a  total  of  21,572  pages,  in  1889.  The 
figures  for  the  new  volumes  are  given  in  our  article. 


A  FEATrRE  of  the  new  volumes  wiU  be  the  index  to  the 
completed  work,  covering  under  one  alphabetization  the 
nintlv  edition  and  the  new  volmnes.  It  will  contain 
more  than  600,000  entries,  and  will  not  only  be  "exceed- 
ingly minute  in  its  analysis,  displaying  the  latest 
development  of  the  time-saving  art  of  precise  indexing," 
but  will  also  be  the  most  complete  index  to  the  general 
sum  of  human  knowledge  that  has  been  compiled. 


It  is  significant  that  tho  most  severe  criticisms  of 
American  literature  and  journalism  are  now  coming  from 
America  itself.  Englislmian  have  long  made  up  their 
minds  about  American  newspapers,  and  caustic  descrip- 
tions of  their  methods  have  been  written  in  this 
country  time  and  again.  It  is,  however,  an  American 
writer,  Mr.  Brook  Fisher,  who  in  the  AtlarAic  Monthly 
coins  words  of  depreciation  and  even  contempt  for  the 
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matter  which  American  editors  supply  to  their  readers. 
One  of  these  words  is  editorialene : — ■ 

Of  course  there  will  be  the  Tisual  quantum  o£  matter  that 
looks  like  editorials,  but  on  examination  it  is  found  to  be 
what  might  well  be  patented  under  the  name  of  editorialene. 
Editorialene  shrewdly  selects  men  of  straw  to  trample  upon. 
It  enunciates  axiomatic  platitudes  with  a  ponderous  affecta- 
tion of  wisdom.  It  "socks  it  to  the  satraps"  of  a  safe 
distance  in  the  past  and  a  sate  geographical  remoteness.  It 
also  twitters  sprightly  commonplaces  about  minor  moralities. 
Rut  you  will  seek  it  in  vain  for  direct,  courageous,  helpful 
dealing  witli  the  burning  questions,  the  political  and  social 
and  local  issues  really  engrossing  the  best  minds  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Fisher  shows  how  the  editors  of  to-day  have  de- 
generated from  a  better  stock  of  whicli  the  maligned 
Horace  Greeley  was  an  example.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  says  :  — 

In  this  development  of  "  modei-u  journalism"  a  great 
change  was  accomplished  Ijefore  anybody  realized  it,  or  at  all 
events  reckoned  upon  the  gravity  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences. The  initiative  had  been  transferred  from  editor  to 
publisher ;  the  editor  no  longer  hired  the  publisher — the 
publisher  hired  the  editor.  The  projectors  of  this  new  sort 
of  newspaper  substituted  means  for  end  ;  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  They  eschewed  politics  and  all  taking  sides  on 
seriods  questions,  and  set  themselves  to  being  merely 
"  newsy,"  "  gossipj-,"  and  entertaining.  Their  tactics  were 
all  directed  frankly  and  openly  to  one  objective  point — the 
large  circulation  that  brings  advertising  into  the  counting- 
room.  In  their  editorial  proclamations  in  especially  prominent 
type  they  asserted  nothing  so  frequently  or  so  emphatically 
as  the  growth  of  their  circulation  and  advertising  business. 
In  these  papers  the  public  press  abdicated  its  public  character 
and  fimctions,  and  practically  became  a  mechanical  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise.  Now  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise  is  nothing  base.  But  journalism  had  hitherto 
pretended  to  be  a  profession ;  not  business  prestige,  not 
commercial  success,  but  intellectual  abilities  and  moral" 
qualities,  gave  it  its  force  and  vitality. 

Mr.  Fisher  also  says  that  the  faihire  of  the  American 
metropolitan  journals  to  publish  tlie  congressional  debates, 
and  the  disproportionate  attention  given  to  trivial  sensa- 
tions, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "compared  with  the 
great  London  daily  papers,  the  chief  Xevr  York  dailies  are 
essentially  local  sheets." 


Apropos  of  our  article  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  treatment  of 
Dickens,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
in  Harper's  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  Household  Words  have 
to  say  upon  the  same  subject.  It  appears  that  we  are 
threatened  with  a  revival  of  interest  m  Dickens,  though 
we  were  not  aware  that  interest  in  him  had  ever  seriously 
declined.  Certainly  it  was  never  dead,  as  has  sometimes 
been  rashly  stated.  From  Mr.  Howell's  article  we  extract 
the  following : — 

In  a  measure  which  could  hardly  be  stated  without  the 
effect  of  wild  extravagance,  he  characterized  the  sentiment 
of  his  time,  and  people  resented  doubt  of  the  sentiment 
which  he  largely  created  as  well  as  characterized  in  them, 
as  if  it  had  been  invasion  of  their  dearest  rights. 

Uut  Dickens  could  never  have  had  his  tremendous  hold 
(which  we  are  instructed  from  time  to  time  he  has  never 
really  lost)  upon  the  English-reading  world  of  his  day  if 
lie  had  lieen  merely  a  great  literary  mannerist,  a  prodigious 
convention  as  to  how  life  was  to  be  looked  at  in  fiction,  a 
sentimentalist  of  reach  as  wide  as  the  whole  surface  of  human 
nature. 

He  was  something  far  greater  and  Ixjtter  than  anything 
of  either  kind.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  wonderfully 
dramatic  talent,  not  of  the  finest  or  truest  sort,  but  of  the 
strongest.  lie  did  make  things  live  upon  that  vast  and 
thickly  peopled  stage  of  his,  and  he  religiously  respected 
the  illusion  of  their  incentive  among  all  the  actors. 


In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Dickens  ?  "  Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  : — 

I  have  only  one  answer,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  and  obvious 
one.  The  secret  of  Dickens  is  love.  Love  of  humanity  in 
all  its  classes,  and  in  all  its  aspects,  but,  most  of  all,  in  its 
suffering,  under  oppression,  under  the  dark  wing  of  fate,  and 
tlie  great  mysteries  of  the  hand  of  God. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  contriViution  that  Dickens  has 
made  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world.  Tlie  man  who  took 
Daniel  Peggotty  into  the  palace,  little  Xell  into  the  mining 
camp,  and  tiny  Tim  into  the  home  of  the  self-centred  old 
bachelor,  whose  sympathies  circled  round  the  safe  that 
contained  his  securities  ;  the  man  who  brought  Sidney  Carton 
to  the  bleared  eyes  of  the  hopeless  drunkard,  and  Dora  to 
the  broken  heart  o£  the  bereaved  husband,  was  a  great 
reformer  and  a  great  teacher. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  said  before,  and  we  think  it  has 
been  overemphasised.  But  no  one  would  wish  to  detract 
from  the  influence  of  such  of  Dickens's  work  as  is  really 
sound  in  sentiment. 


It  is  observable  that  there  are  fashions  in  fiction,  and 
that  tlie  motif  of  a  successful  novel  is  immediately 
muhiphed  by  coincidence  or  imitation.  Miss  Mary 
Bradford  Whiting  sends  us  the  following  sprightly 
lines  :  — 

Like  swallows  that  flock  with  the  summer. 

Or  leaves  in  the  bleak  autumn  wind, 
Are  our  novelists'  plots,  each  new-comer 

Is  pledge  of  a  dozen  behind. 
We'd  a  run  of  the  passions  primeval 

Wliich  seething  in  fury  up-forge, 
Whose  key-notes  of  stormy  upheaval 

Wer3  sounded  by  women  named  "George. 

Then  we  passed  through  the  cult  of  the  hero 

Wlio  queens  and  princesses  adores  ; 
Though  liis  fortunes,  alas  !  are  but  zero, 

He  woos  them  and  wins  them  by  scores ! 
Then  the  sons  of  the  kailyard  confused  us 

With  jargon  of  lowlands  and  hills  ; 
.And  "  Elizabeths  "  lightly  amused  us 

With  gardens  or  feminine  frills. 
Then  came  in  red-hatted  procession 

The  Cardinals,  clad  in  their  lawn. 
Each  owning  some  cherised  possession — • 

A  snuffloox,  a  conscience,  a  pa\vn  ! 
But  amid  their  solemnities  bustling 

With  "  Hooray  !  for  the  sea-going  craft !  " 
Stout  skippers  and  crews  entered  bustling 

With  cargoes  of  fun  fore  and  aft. 
We  have  had  the  omniscient  detective 

So  calmly,  inscrutably  wise. 
We  have  had  the  confession  subjective 

In  sphinx-like  anonymous  guise. 
And  though  next  year's  plots  be  compounded 

Of  cripples,  assassins,  or  ghosts, 
Tliis  prediction  at  least  is  well-founded — 

They  will  come  not  in  units,  but  hosts! 


Fbom  the  Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector,  a  book 
enjoying  considerable  popularity  in  America,  a  reviewer 
quotes  the  following  as  a  "  delicious  exposure  of  soul " 
from  a  present-day  essayist : — 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  questions — 

1.  My  work  being  multifoi-m  and  very  pressing,  I  have  no 
choice  between  the  day  and  the  night.  I  must  use  both-^the 
physical  clock-work  seems  to  run  down  alx)ut  4  p.m. 

2.  I  make  no  written  skeleton  or  first  draft— I  round  off  my 
sentences  in  my  head  before  committing  them  to  paper. 

.3.  I  take  no  stimulants  at  work.  I  take  wine  twice  a  day, 
but  after  dinner  I  neither  eat  nor  drink— I  generally  sleep 
soundly  as  soon  as  my  head  touthes  the  pillow. 

4:  I  can  work  anywhere  if  I  am  not  disturbed.     .     .     . 

5.  I  cannot  do  literary  or  other  brain  work  for  more  than 
three  hours  on  a  stretch. 
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(i.  I  am  iitU'rly  imalile  to  wiiie  to  onior,  that  is  to  say  011 
I'vcry  occasion-  1  rail  Centrally  write,  hnt  there  axe  occasions 
-ivheii  for  weeks  I  am  cOnspiDnsof'on  iny,iiit;i_ble  disinclination 
— and  this  1  never  force.     .     . '  . 

7.  In  tliQ  ttjx)ve  pott'Sl  liavelieen  speaking  entirely  of  prose 
comiKjsition.  Verse,  of  course,  cannot  he  submitted  to  rule. 
.My  expMi(me«*i«  that  the  habit  o£  regular  application  is 
beneficial.  ■  =  '■"■'  ■    -  •■ 

Yours  faithfully. 

Edmitnd  Gosse. 


Writing  on  Mr.  IVmeWsHazVM  mihe Sphere,  "C.K.S. " 
notes,  :i!s  other  critics  liave  done,  the  large  proiiortion  of 
j>aKCs  given  over  to  (jiiofcitioiis.  "  Seventy-five  pages  out 
of  :.':^0,"  he  says,  "  would  seem  at  tht^  first  blush  a  some- 
wliat  la/y  way  of  making  biography,  but  I  obsene  that 
one  critic  hasfound  herein  cause  for  praise,  he  probably 
making  first  acquaintance  with  Hazlitt  in  tliese  seventy^ 
five  pages."  From  the  expression  "  at  the  first  blush," 
we  shouhl  infer  that  "C.  K.  S."  agrees  with  the  critic  in 
(juestion  our  own  reviewer- in  approval  of  Mr.  Birrell's 
generous  libations  at  the  Hazlitt  fountain  ;  but  he  does  not 
make  his  opinion  very  clear.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
his  suggestion  that  our  reviewer  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Hazlitt  from  Mr.  Birrell's  pages  is  as  unfortunate 
in  its  aim  as  in  its  tone;  for  had  he  read  our  review 
and  Mr.  Birrell's  book  with  care  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  former  contains  quotations  not  found  in  the  latter. 
And  since  "  C.  K.  S."  does  us  the  honour  to  read  this  paper 
he  might  have  remembered  that  we  are,  if  anything, 
too  addicted  to  quoting  Hazhtt.  Several  critics  have 
blamed  Mr.  Birrell  for  his  free  quotations  and  liave  also 
accused  him  of  writing  an  unsatisfactory  and  restless  book. 
AVe  doubt  whether  Hazhtt's  restless  career  lent  itself  to 
the  production  of  a  more  harmoniotis  and  closely  welded 
biography  than  Mr.  Birrell  has  produced.  To  compare 
its  possibilities,  as  one  critic  did,  with  those  of  Words- 
worth's life,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Myers,  is  scarcely  jiust.  But 
the  use  of  the  word  "  biography  "  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  itself, 
misleading.  'ITie  volumes  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
series  are  not  biographies.  They  are  biographical  and 
critical  appreciations  of  gretit  writers  and  are  intended  to 
be  introductoiy  to,  and  interpretative  of,  their  work.  If 
they  are  to  succeed  they  must,  it  is  clear,  adapt  themselves 
to  this  aim  ;  and  it  is  just  here  that  we  find  reason  to 
applaud  Mr.  Birrell's  departure  in  the  matter  of  quota- 
tions. 


Bibliographical. 

Mn.  G.  Somes  Latard  has  reprinted  in  a  slender  volume 
of  36  pages  two  articles  contributed  by  hiin  to  the 
Nirwteenth  Cevlury  and  the  Library,  entitled  respec- 
tively "The  Gentle  Art  of  Book  Lending"  and  "The 
Pooling  of  Private  Libraries."  His  intentions  are  most 
benevolent,  and,  if  circumstances  could  always  be  favour- 
able, would  be  admirable.  That  is  to  say,  one  can 
imagine  a  little  community  of  cultivated  people  under- 
taking to  throw  the  major  part  of  their  libraries  into  a 
common  "  pool  "  ;  and  one  can  conceive  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  derived  therefrom.  Farther  than  that  I 
cannot  go.  A  man  collects  books  for  his  own  gratification 
and  profit,  not  for  the  profit  and  gratification  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Of  course,  in  such  cases  as  those  described  by  Mr. 
Layard,  a  man  would  be  sure  of  getting  his  books  back 
(which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
lending),  but  can  he  be  sure  that  he  will  get  them  back  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  he  lent  them  ?  Altruism  is  all 
very  well,  but  I  think  it  should  not  extend  to  books.  The 
sentimeat  is  abominably  selfish,  1  admit ;  but  a  book  which 


has  been  handled,  and  perhaps  maltreated,  by  other  people, 
is  no  longer  your  book. 

It  is  pleassmt  to  see  the  Quarterhi  Review  devoting  an 
article  to  George  Darley ;  but  why  call  him  "  a  forgotten 
poet "  ?  Is  he  forgotten  ?  That  "he  figures  in  Mr.  Miles's 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century  is  not,  of  course,  much  in 
his  favour ;  but",  within  the  last  dozen  years,  there  has 
been  a  republic^ition  of  his  Poems,  with  memoir  ( 1890),  of 
his  Si/lvla,  or  The  May  Queen  (1892),  and  of  his  Nepenthe 
(1897).  It  will  always  be  remembered  against  F.  T. 
Palgrave  that,  in  printing  one  of  Darley's  best  pieces  in 
the  (Inldcn  Treasury,  he  attributed  it  to  "Anon"  and 
l)laced  it  in  the  lUizabethan  or  Jacobean  section  (I  forget 
whicli).  The  lines  were  in  admirable  imitation  of  the 
"  old  stvle,"  but  Palgrave  ought  to  have  known  better. 

Some  "of  the  paragraphs  about  Mr.  Heinemann's  "  Hogarth 
de  Zhxc  "  have  been  a  little  nebulous,  but  I  gather  that 
the  text  will  be  that  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Hogarth,  no 
doubt  revised  and  enlarged.  Mr.  Dobson's  first  work  on 
Hogarth  seems  to  have  been  done  in  1879  for  the  "  Great 
Artists  "  series.  Then  came  the  "  Large  paper  "  octavo  of 
1891  (S.  Low  &  Co.,)  with  its  bibliography  and  catalogue  of 
Hogarth  prints.  Next  came,  from  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  the 
volume  of  1898,  which  must  necessarily  remain  a  favourite 
with  the  general  pubhc  and  poor  scholars  by  whom 
volumes  de  luxe  are  not  obtainable. 

The  late  Mrs.  Alexander  (Hector)  seems  to  have  started 
her  hterarv  career  in  1873  with  The  Woohu)  O't,  which 
I  remember  reading  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  I 
remember  also  Her  Dearest  Foe  (1876),  and,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  her  Brown,  V.C.  (1899).  As  regards 
her  many  other  fictions,  such  as  Which  shall  it  he? 
(1875),  The  Heritage  of  Langdale  (1877),  Looh  Before  You 
Leap  (1882),  and,  much  more  recently,  A  Missing  Hero 
(1901),  and  Stranger  than  Love  (1902),  my  mind  is  an 
absolute  blank— a  melancholy  confession  to  make  in  respect 
of  a  novelist  who,  I  gather,  has  had  considerable  vogue 
in  her  time. 

John  Nyren's  Youny  Cricketo-'s  Tutor,  comprising  full 
directions  for  plaxjing  cricket,  to  which  is  added  The 
Cricketers  of  My  Time  or  recollections  of  tlie  nwst  famous 
pZaj/ers— this,  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  classics  of 
cricket  literature,  and  Messrs.  Gay  and  Bird  have  done 
well  to  include  it  in  their  "  Sportsman's  Librarj-."  It  dates 
from  1833,  but  lias  not  remained  un-reprinted  tmtil  now. 
It  was  reproduced  nine  vears  ago  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  C.  Whibley. 

The  forthcoming  new  edition,  in  three  volumes,  of 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  should  be  welcome  to  the 
average  buyer.  I  iim  not  aware  of  any  edition  of  the 
work  published  since  1869,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  The 
first  edition  bears  the  date  of  1857-61,  the  second  that  of 
1858-64.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  an  edition  of  1861 
only  one  volume  was  published. 

Mr.  Grant  Ricliards  is  to  give  us  a  guide  to  Stratford 
and  Shakespeare's  Country.  A  very  pleasant  and  readable 
one  was  issued  not  so  long  ago  by  Messrs.  Methuen  (I 
think).  I  have  a  partiality  myself  for  the  books  about 
Stratford  written  by  Americans— Mr.  WiUiam  Winter's 
Shakespeare's  England,  for  example. 

The  Mr.  "James  Conway"  to  whose  Recollections  of 
Sport  among  Fin,  Fur,  and  'Feather  I  referred  the  other 
day,  is,  I  am  told,  really  the  tlev.  James  Conway  W^alter, 
rector  of  Laugton,  Horncastle,  who  has  pubhshed  several 
volumes  under  his  proper  name— such  as  A  Letter  from 
the  Highlands  (circa  1851),  The  Genuineness  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (1863),  Forays  among  Salmon  and  Deer,  and  so 

forth.  ^      ^ 

The  Bookworm. 
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... .  .;..     .  .  Ma^oy.  Inventions.  ..  .>  •;   ... .. 

'j'--  ■       ■--.-.,....1^      .i.'tA  N.^       . 

The  New  Volumes  of  tlie  Eneyelopadid  Brttdnmea: :  Being 
Vols.  25,  86,  and  21  Mf~ihe  Complete  Eiieyclopoedia 
Britanniea.    ,.(A.  and  C.  Black  and  The  Times.) 

It  canned '-feff  said*^  tEalT' as  a ,  ria'tioh,  we  take  our 
jEQ/Jycle^fjjjlij^  saflteu  ^yhpn  Que,  Opens,  a  hug^  ivphime 
of  erudition  on  J)u  Maiirier's  drawing  of  Tomniy.  WiVgging 
Cliinibonizo's  tail  to  jnit  liini  in  a  good .  Immoiir,  or  on 
Sir  Laurence  ,  Alma  Tadenia's .  "  Koses  of  Heliogabalus  "  ; 
Wtion  one  fviids 'tile  article  on' Architecture  illustrated  by 
a  familiar 't'ityBaiilc";  ;>vlieii  one'  is'  tanglit.' Bridge,  with. 
Tiiig-Piingj  doub'tlesSi..io'  ^plloW';^  and  wheii  the  eve  dfops 
oA  sketches  of  \Nfr;:Aii;^tii\'i)obson,  M.  Francois Xiopb^e, 
"Sir  Redveirs'  i5ulle^,^a:nct  i^Iafk  Twaii^  one, feels  thatthis 
Ms   pdt  't}ie''^Encvctdixedid    ip.   which,   the  cninibs  of  bur 

t!f)ilflisn  lurlchepns  lie  entombea.  ,      ;  ,,.     1.     , ,,,.  , 

'  A  %ev{  " cpriipiexipn    ]fi'as  .'been   given'* .to'  ■  tMs'  j^re'at 
'in.sthinieiit  otkifowiedge',  forged  in 'the  wyrids  of  Edinburgh 


ajtiiprig  theihselyeS~td'  thfe"  organisation. 
'  prodigii'jii's  learmrig"  l)i  tn'r^B  'volumes  quiirtd', ,  would  hot 
have  ■frtf^S^en''  tliem.=ehes' if  tiiey';had  produced  a  page 
wliich  jironTised' entertainment.'  'Tiiey  might  ■  rneet"their 
learned  jH-i'iiTter  "^M?. ;| M'lHiam  ' ^hielli'e  at ;  the  '  Crochailan 
Club,  and  nir/ltie^  withiiirn 'In  the  raucous  mirth  of ''those 
Edinbiltgh  nights,  but  'wlien  llie  'weekly  sectioii  came  oiit 
at  Colin  MhcfiVrnuhdr's;  in  Nicplso'u  Street  its  alphaljeticial 
progress  'ihl'otrgR  fee  'viiHsand  phllo.sophies  wag  maiiVtained 
in  all  its  gloomy  and  plantigrade  elfieiency.  Those  learned 
hacks  of  old  Edinburgh  were  wonderful  men,  but  they 
were  not  asked  to  write  a  style  or  even  to  cultivate 
lucidity,  -lames  Tytler,  the  minister's  son,  tne  physician, 
and  the  drunkard,  who  extended  the  first  edition  from 
three  to  ten  volumes,  wrote  his  articles  on  the  inverted 
washing-tub  of  his  landlady,  and  kept  up  his  strength 
on  meals  of  cold  potatoes.  Out  of  this  murky  and  fusty 
absym  of  time  has  come  that  stream  of  editions  which 
has  made  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britanniea  glorious. 

As  early  as  1812  the  spirit  of  the  publishers  was  such 
that  they  paid  Dugald  Stewart  £1,700  for  one  "  Philo- 
sophical Dissertation "  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fifth 
Edition.  William  SmeUie  had  edited  the  whole  first 
edition  for  £200.  A  ghmpse  into  the  accounts  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  eleven  volumes  which  are  to  form 
the  Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Edition,  and  of  which  the 
volumes  before  us  are  the  first  three  issued,  would  be 
very  instnictive.  These  eleven  volumes  will  contain 
10,0(W  articles  by  1,00(^)  contributors,  and  2,.500  new 
maps,  plates,  portraits,  and  diagrams :  in  all  about  7,000 
new  pages.  In  the  volumes  before  us  one  realises  the 
strength  of  those  traditions  of  thoroughness  which  the 
old  Scotchmen  started,  and  which  have  been  supported  by 
contributors  like  Sir  Walter-  Scott,  Macaulay,  Hazlitt, 
De  Quincey,  .Teffrey,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  others  of  a 
great  group  of  WTiters  who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  men 
like  Sir  Archibald  Greikie,  Prof.  Max  Mtiller,  Prof.  Huxley, 
Mr.  Alfred  Ru.ssel  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Swinburne.  Yet,  as 
we  have  said,  a  change  has  arrived.  Even  in  the  Ninth 
Edition  (1875-1889),  to  which  these  new  volumes  are 
supplemental,  certain  prejudices  were  strongly  marked. 
It  was  not  considered  wise  to  treat  of  recent  history,  still 
less  of  current  events  and  living  people.  The  first  editors 
were  avei*se  from  including  biographical  articles  at  all, 
deeming  them  to  be  "  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  a 
dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences,"  and  it  was  partly  due  to 
the  persuasions,  in  ]  77G,  of  the  third  Duke  of  Bucdeugh 
that  such  articlf^s  began  to  be  admitted. 

In  the  new  volumes  not  a  few  litt^!*  of  living  men  and 
women  are  sketched.    The  wisdom  of  this  hospitality  is,  we 


'think,  'fAitly'  bpdii  to  qtiestiorl'.  '  It  dbea'rtot  ajDpear  b'ertain 
'  tMt  the  Oignit^  'and  fefil  'risef uliiossi  '6i '  th6'  Erii^etopcvdia 
priflinhiek  arb  ihcl'eas^iVtiy  such  inclnsioiis,  and  ut'^i  time 
when  wprks  qf 'referei\w  oiy  a.'gre'at  %ilo '.are'B'eijis  multi- 
plied It  wpuH_  seem  to  |)e  conventent  t^iat  eiy?};  mipiujlias  far 
as  possible  keep  to  its  own  field.  ,Thfe  longer..bi6gr^)liieal 
studies  dtf  menandwomen  of  note"  and  epoihaLinlel'Gst  are 
'Well  done  alhd  rightly  infehldedybtft  weiire  not  convinced  of 


_.    .        .,  ,Iiey  .go,  )^ui  ,11^  e.^. 

the  selection  ol .facts  is'  reifaeredlnc»inplet«au<l  slightly 

haphazard,  by  the '  exigencies  ' of   sp^ce..    (Neither  iinder 

Galverley   nor  nrlder  Besant  ,  do  we  find  the  interesting 

'■Piehtmcfi  eiamiiiation  mentioned.)'    The.  liberty   to '  quote 

'■rrtay,"fol-  iiught  We'  khbw,hb,ve  'beeii  denied';  but  we  fail 

to  see  hb#  ii  writer  'like' 'Calv'erfey  bt' a  poet  lii!e' William 

Barnes    can    be    mtlde    inteUigibM   to   the    cohsulters  of 

encyclopi^dids  half  so  well  as 'by  brief  typical  quotations. 

,  In  the  case  of  Barnes  a  taste  of  Jiis  dialect  seems  absolutely 

required,  .  and   how  could  Mr.    Austin    Dobson'^  auriosa 

felicitas  be  Ijetter  tj-eated  than'  by  a  stanza  or  two  from 

"  The-Ladies  of  St.  James's  "  or  "  Molly  Trefusis  "  '?  '  ;Such 

■  quQta);ious  may  be  deenipd  unsuitable  to  the  grave  pages 
oi  an  Encyelopcedia,  but  if  the  inost  illilniinative  method 
of  treating  these  lives  is  the  least  suitable  the  inference 
may  be  drawn  that  the  material  itself  is  unsuitable. , 

We  have  turned  with  special  interest  to  the  longer  articles 
'  On  ■literary  iilena:ndsiibjects.  '  Ambn'g 'these  vfe  have  found 
several  for  which  we  could  desire  a  more  separate  existence 
than  they  have  in  their  alphabetical  niches  in  a  great  ency- 
clopsedia.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton's  life  of  Matthew 
-AroiOld  is  an  illn^minating  piece  of'work.  'Mia  exa-riii'nfttion 
of  Arnold's 'specially  delicato  position'  betwedneihinente  in 
.pixDse  and  etilinencetiin  poetn^  is^highly  su^fgesiive  :'^  '•'''• 

■'•  "■"  >'tliefliiestidit'arf'to'\lliotlte!-' lie  uus  ])rTTivArih'  a  .jJ6W  .of"a 

■  •'  ipi-beateuf  ^las  b€*ii'oW("n  awfccd".  1  •  If- •#(;  we^r^ 'to'  try't*' itflst^e'r 
-i  ■■rthait.  question- iliwet'wei-sKould  have  to  .©xainine-his  {joeify 

•  in  detail — we  should  have  to  inquire  whether -his  .primary 
impulse  of  expression  .was  to  seize  upon  the  innate  suggestive 
power  of  words,  or  whether .  liis  prlraaiy  impulse  was  to  rely 
upon  the  logical  power  of  the  spntenpe.  In ,  nobility  of 
temper,  in  clearness  of  statement,' and  . egp.eoially'  in  descrip- 
tive power,  he  is  beyond  praise.  But  intellect;  judgjuent, 
cidture,  and  study  of  great  poets  may  do  much  ■  tbwai-ds 
enabling  a  prose-writer  to  write  what  must  needs  be  called 
good  poetry.  'What  they  cannot  enable  hin-^  to  do  is  to 
produce  those  magical  effects  which  poets  of  the  rarer  kind 
can  achieve  by  seizing  tliat  mysterious,  suggestive  power  of 
words  which  is  far  beyond  all  mere  statement.  Notwith- 
standing the  exquisite  work  that  Arnold  has  left  behind  him, 
some  critics  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  primaiy 
impulse  in  expression  was  that  of  the  poetically-minded 
■proeateur  rather  than  that  of  the  bom  poet.  And  this  has 
been  said  by  some  who  nevertheless  deeply  admire  poems 
like  "  The  Scholar  Gipsy,"  "  Thyrsis,"  "  The  Foi-sakeii 
Merman,"  "Dover  BeacJa,"  "Heine's  Grave,"  "Rugby 
Chapel,"  "Tlie  Grande  Chartreuse,"  "Sohrab  and  Rustum," 
"The  Sick  King  in  Hokliara,"  "Tristram  and  Iseult,"  &c.  We 
need  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  that.  But  it  would  seem  that  a 
man  may  show  all  the  endowments  of  a  poet  save  one,  and 
that  ou(!  the  most  essential— the  instinctive  mastery  over 
metrical  effects. 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton  argues  that  neither  by  instinct  nor 
by  critical  study  was  Arnold  able  to  apprehend  that  law 
of  prosody  which  dec'rees  that  in  the  finest  lines  of  poetry 
the  emphases  of  accent,  quantity,  and  sense  shall  meet  on 
the  same  word  or  syllable. 

Sir  Leshe  Stephen's  articles  on  Browning  and  Carlyle 
are  examples  of  that  condensed  critical-biographical  work 
of  which  he  is  a  master.  He  does  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  write  on  George  Eliot.  This  difficult  career 
lias  been  entiiisted  to  Mrs.  Craigie.  From  her  article  we 
quote  the  following  noteworthy  expression  of  opinion : — 

The  statement  that  there  is  no  sex  in  genius  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  absurd,  (jeorge  Sand,  certainly  tlie  most  inde- 
pendent and  dazzling  of  all  women  authors,  neither  felt,  nor 
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^vrote,  nor  thonght  as  a  man.  Saint  Teresa,  anotlier  great 
writer  on  a  totally  different  plane,  was  pre-eminently  feminine 
in  every  word  and  idea.  George  Eliot,  less  reckless,  less 
romantic  than  the  Frenchwoman,  less  spiritual  than  the 
Spanish  saint,  was  more  masculine  in  her  style  tiian  either, 
but  her  outlook  was  not  for  a  moment  the  "man's  outlook  ; 
her  sincerity,  with  its  odd  reser\-es,  was  not  quite  the  same 
as  a  man's  sincerity,  nor  was  her  humour  that  genial, 
broad,  uni'(|uiv(iral  humour  which  is  ])eculiarly  virile.  Hei-s 
ap|ini.ximaled,  curiously  enough,  to  the  siitirc  of  .lane  Austen. 
iKitli  for  its  irony  and  its  application  to  little  everyday 
affairs.  Men's  huniimr,  uuilcr  all  its  hcadin^js,  is  on  the 
lien)io  rather  than  the  average' scale.  It  is  for  llie  luicoumiou 
situations,  not  the  tea-taWe.  Again,  (icorge  Eliot  was  a 
little  scornfid  to  those  of  1k)||i  sexes  who  had  uculher  s|X!cial 
missions  nor  tini  consc-iousui'ss  of  the  deprivation.  Men  are 
seldom  in  favour  of  missions  in  any  field.  She  demanded, 
too  strenuously  from  the  very  lieginning,  an  aim,  more  or 
less  altniistic,  from  every  individual,  and  as  she  advanced 
in  life  this  claim  Ixjcame  the  more  imperative,  till  at  last 
it  overpowered  her  art,  and  transformed  a  great  delineator 
of  humanity  into  an  eloquent  oliscrver  witli  far  too  many 
jxjrsonal  prejudices.  But  she  was  altogether  free  from 
cynicism,  liittemess,  or  the  least  tendency  to  pride  of 
intellect.  She  suffered  from  bodily  weakness  tlie  greater 
part  of  her  life,  and  but  for  an  extraordinary  mental  health — 
inherited  from  the  fine  yeoman  stock  from  which  she  sprang 
— it  is  impossible  that  she  could  have  retained,  at  all  times, 
so  sane  a  view  of  human  conduct,  or  been  the  least  senti- 
mental among  women  writere  of  the  first  rank — the  one 
wholly  without  morbidity  in  any  disguise. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  three  volumes  before 
ns  contain  more  than  two  thousand  pages  devoted  to,  as 
we  estimate,  some  four  tliousand  topics,  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  rendering  an  account  of  them  as  a  whole  will  be 
conceded  to  us.  In  the  first  volume  we  have  long  and 
highly  important  articles  on  Modem  Architecture  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  and  on  Armies  by  a  group  of  militaij 
experts.  In  the  second  you  may  range  from  Prof.  Jebb 
on  Bacchyhdes  to  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  on  Book-Plates  ;  and 
from  Mr.  Walter  Camp  on  Baae-BaU  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  third  volimie 
is  opened  by  Mr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  with  an  account  of 
Chicago,  and  it  includes  articles  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
on  Cremation,  Sir  Francis  Jeune  on  Divorce,  Mr.  A.  B.  F. 
Young  on  Dancing,  and  Mr.  WilUam  Archer  on  English 
Drama.  We  take  the  following  characteristic  identification 
of  a  dramatic  landmark  from  Mr.  Archer's  article  : — 

On  27th  May,  1893,  The  Second  Mrs.  Tannueray  was  pro- 
duced at  the  St.  James's  Theatre.  .  .  .  What  concerns  us 
is  the  historical  fact— questioned  only  by  critics  who  have 
Ijeen  denied  a  sense  of  proportion— that  with  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanquemy  the  English-acted  drama  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
insular  product,  and  will  rank  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 
Here  was  a  play  which,  whatever  its  faults,  was  obviously 
comparable  with  the  plays  of  Ehnnas,  of  Sudermami,  of 
]!j6mson,  of  Echegaray.  It  might  be  better  than  some  of 
these  pla)-s,  worse  than  others ;  but  it  stood  on  the  same 
artistic  level.  .  .  .  Even  the  critics,  few  but  insistent, 
who  deny  all  merit  to  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  what,  on  this  theorv,  must  seem  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  :  the  fact  that  the  P^nglish  plays 
produced  since  1893  have  been,  on  an  average,  incomparably 
better  than  tliose  produced  before  that  date. 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  these  new  volumes 
contain,  besides  an  enormous  assemblage  of  facts,  a  great 
deal  of  suggestive  and  excellent  writing.  ITiis  is  found 
in  many  articles  not  distinctly  hterary.  Mr.  Haxon's 
article  on  "  Advertisement  "  is  such  a  one.  This  statement 
of  the  psychologj'  of  poster  advertisements  could  hardly  be 
improved : — 

The  average  man  or  woman  who  goes  into  a  shop  to  buy 
soap  is  more  or  less  affected  by  a  vague  sense  of  antagonism 
toward  the  seller.  There  is  a'rudimentary  feeling  that  even 
die  most  ordinary  transaction  of  purchasebrings  into  contact 
two  minds  actuated  by  diametrically  opposed  interests.  The 
T)urcha8er,  who  is  not  asking  for  a  "soap  he  lias  used  before, 
has  some  hazy  suspicion  lluit  the  shopkeeper  will  try  to  sell, 


not  the  article  best  worth  the  price,  but  the  article  which 
leaves  the  largest  margin  of  profit ;  and  the  purchaser 
imagines  that  he  in  some  measure  secures  himself  against  a 
l)ad  bargain  when  he  exercises  his  authority  by  asking  for 
some  specific  brand  or  make  of  the  commodity  he  seeks.  It 
he  has  seen  any  one  soap  so  persistently  advertised  that  his 
luemorj'  retains  itj*  name,  he  will  ask  for  it,  not  because  he 
has  any  reason  to  Ijcliuve  il  to  U-  better  or  cheaper  than 
otlu^rs,  but  simply  l)ecausc  he  baffles  the  shopkeeper,  and 
assumes  an  authoritative  attitude  Ijyejierting  his  own  freedom 
of  choice.  This  curious  and  ol)scure  j)riiicij>le  of  action 
probably  lies  at  the  rcwt  of  all  jwster  advertising,  ktr  the 
})ostcr  docs  not  set  forth  an  arguiiienl  as  docs  the  newspaper 
advertisement. 

With  one  fact,  interesting  and  suggestive,  we  will  con- 
clude. In  tlie  United  Kingdom  more  tlian  fifty  thousand 
persons  possess  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia. 
This  total  strikes  us  as  very  remarkable,  but  any  dis- 
]X)sition  to  indulge  in  cock-crowing  is  stifled  by  tlie 
information  that  in  the  United  States  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  purcliased.  No  doubt 
the  reflection  to  wliich  this  contrast  of  niunbers  gives  rise 
would  need  to  be  qualified  by  outlying  considerations,  but 
the  circumstance  that  in  America  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  is  studied  by  a  population  about  equal  to  all 
the  men,  women  and  children  in  Leeds  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact  wliich  brings  home  to  us,  as  few  others  can, 
the  intellectual  eagerness  of  the  people  of  America.  It  is 
from  America  that  the  new  impulse  to  the  task  of  perfect- 
ing the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  has  come.  That  tnsk 
is  being  carried  out  in  a  spirit  which  unites  [the  old  high 
seriousness  and  solidity  of  learning  with  something  of 
that  radiant,  abounding  eagerness  in  the  quest  of  know- 
ledge and  the  acquisition  of  bght  and  miscellaneous  culture 
which  fills  the  world  to-dav. 


"  A  Lengthy  Essay  on  Poetry." 

Introduction     to     Poetry.       By    Laurie     Magnus,    M.A. 
(Murray.) 

Mr.  Laobie  Magnus's  book  "  is  intended  to  convey  the 
elements  of  taste  and  judgment  in  poetry  by  the  natural 
or  direct  method  of  literature  teaching."  We  have  every 
sympathy  with  the  perception  from  which  his  effort  arises. 
He  deplores  the  futility  of  attempting  to  teach  English 
literature — or  not  attempting  to  teach  it — by  studying  the 
lives  of  authors,  with  lists  of  their  works  and  dates.  To 
which  we  might  add  the  setting  of  crabbed  passages  from 
a  writer,  as  a  kind  of  mousetrajis,  to  see  whether  the 
scholar  will  find  his  way  out.  Yet  if  English  literature  is 
to  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  classics,  this  is  very  much 
the  way  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  studied.  The 
classics  were  never  a  means  of  teaching  boys  to  love  letters  ; 
they  were  a  discipline  for  certain  mental  facidties,  and  an 
unconscious  training  in  the  flexible  use  of  language,  by 
means  of  the  effort  exacted  in  the  process  of  translation, 
But  they  did  not  excite,  and  were  not  designed  to  excite, 
the  love  of  literature.  What  jxiet  has  dated  his  love  of 
poetry  from  his  first  schoolboy  acquaintance  with  Virgil, 
llomer,  or  Horace?  Yet  it  is  precisely  as  a  substitute  for 
the  classics  that  Mr.  Magnus  regards  P^nglish  literature; 
and  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  he  desires  a  reform  in 
the  method  of  teaching  it.  We  do  not  consider  it  any 
substitute  for  the  classics — the  labour  of  translation  being 
precisely  one  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  classical 
discipUne.  But  we  agree  that  the  taste  for  literature 
cannot  be  implanted  by  the  present  method. 

Mr.  Magnus,  however,  is  dealing  with  poetry,  and  aims 
at  something  more  than  inspiring  a  love  for  jwetry,  if  we 
do  not  misinterpret  the  words  we  have  quoted  from  his 
preface.  His  book  seems  to  be  an  outcome  of  the  quite 
modern  belief  that  poetry  can  be  taught.  No  previous  age 
has  conceived  such  an  idea.  It  is  a  democratic  mania  of 
this  democratic  age,  when  the  democracy  demands  to  be 
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"  taught "  cverjthing — from  science  to  pastel-painting, 
from  philosophy  to  poetry — in  a  neat  little  series  of  hand- 
hooks.  Most  astonishingly,  even  a  man  like  Mr.  Beeching, 
who  is  a  poet  in  his  degree,  shares  this  inconceivable 
heresy.  But  the  men  of  unquestionable  poetic  intelligence 
who  hold  it  are  in  a  hopeless  minority.  We  believe,  with 
the    majority  of   such  men  and  ahnost  every  poet,   that 

Sietry  cannot  be  taught.  Such  attempts  as  this  of 
r.  Magnus  (it  seems  to  us)  result  from  a  confusion 
between  teaching  and  criticism.  Poetrj-  cannot  be  taught ; 
but  a  love  for  poetry  can  be  gemainated,  in  those  who 
already  possess  the  seed  (and  in  them  only).  The  natural 
means  of  awakening  tliis  love  is  criticism,  or  rather 
appreciation.  The  appreciative  critic  conunxmicates  to 
others  his  own  enjoyment,  and  as  far  as  possible  his  own 
perceptions,  of  poetry.  With  this  may  be  combined  a 
certain  amount  (but  not  too  much)  of  exposition  concerning 
the  formula  and  mechanism  of  verse  and  poetic  style  ;  for 
these  things  are  concrete  and  learnable.  A  youth  will 
derive  more  profit  from  reading  fine  poets  and  fine  critics 
of  poetry  than  from  any  text-book  system.  Nor  should 
the  critics  be  too  subtle.  For  the  ordinary  lad  of  sixteen 
and  upwards,  Leigh  Hunt's  "Imagination  and  Fancy" 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than  Mr.  Magnus's  more 
elaborate  treatise.  That  is  what  he  needs :  concrete 
examples,  vrith  zestful  comments  on'  them,  and  a  certain 
])ointmg-out  of  their  less  complex  elements  of  technique. 
The  same  thing  orally  done  is  the  only  "  teaching  "  which 
will  stir  the  slumbering  love  of  poetry  in  a  youth,  or  a 
boy  old  enough  to  grasp  commentary  at  all.  Exposition 
of  poetic  principle  in  the  abstract,  such  as  Mr.  Magnus 
essays  here,  merely  perplexes  that  eager  concrete  receptivity 
which  shoidd  characterise  youth.  A  youtli  should  have 
learned  to  love  beauty  and  truth  in  their  concrete  forms 
long  before  he  attempts  to  analyse  the  reasons  of  them. 
The  endeavour  to  "  teach  "  poetry  by  teaching  its  under- 
lying principles,  by  analysis,  is  a  reversal  of  the  natural 
order. 

Tlie  very  attempt  to  teach  poetry  suggests  a  lack  of  tlie 
finest  poetic  perception  and  understanding  which  too  often 
betrays  itself  in  the  perfoniiance.  So  these  systems  of 
poetic  training  are  apt  to  contain  concrete  misjudgments 
which,  on  our  souls,  we  believe  do  more  practical  harm  to 
a  scholar  (who  accepts  all  which  is  told  him)  than  all  their 
correctness  of  abstract  principle  can  undo.  Mr.  Magnus 
has  written  a  book  wliich  on  the  whole  shows  an  intelligent 
and  cultivated  understanding  of  poetic  laws,  a  book  with 
considerable  value  for  advanced  students  of  poetry — 
though,  as  we  have  implied,  we  doubt  its  value  for  the 
unawakened  beginner.  His  taste  is  above  the  average  of 
that  displayed  in  books  of  like  class.  Yet  even  here  we 
find  such  unfortunate  incidental  pronouncements.  He 
rebukes  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  for  that  most  poetic  line  : — 

Over  him, 
A  dreadful  freshness  exquisitely  breathes. 

Why?  Forsooth,  "dreadful"  and  "exquisite"  are 
words  degraded  by  conversational  use  ;  therefore  only  a 
very  exalted  occasion  could  justify  their  poetic  use  in 
their  true  force.  Neither  one  nor  other  has  ever  been 
degraded  in  poetry.  Poetry  has  calmly  continued  to  use 
them  legitimately,  contemptuously  ignoring  their  use  on 
ignoble  lips.  No  poetic  mind  would  remember  the  slangy 
"dreadful  "  when  it  met  ^he  word  in  this  beautiful  line. 
But,  it  seems,  the  matter  is  made  worse  by  two  .such  words 
being  used  in  one  line.  Truth  is,  the  word  "dreadful" 
is  an  imexpected  adjective  here  apart  from  any  conversa- 
tional use  (though  "exquisite"  is  not),  and  that  is  what 
subconsciously  troubles  Mr.  Magnus.  He  is  really  erecting 
a  rule  that  two  words  of  specialised  force  must  not  be 
used  in  one  line.  Was  there  ever  a  more  arbitrary  rule 
set  up  for  poeta  to  trample  on  ?  Critics  are  unteachable 
in  planting  such  "  canons  of  criticism,"  which  are  spiked 
by  poet  after  poet.  If  we  have  to  choose  between 
Mr.  Magnus's  rule  and  such  a  line — it  wiU  go  hard  with 


the  rule.     For  in  poetry  tlie  end — or  at  least  the  result, 
which  is  the  same  thing — does  justify  the  means.     Again, 
Carlyle  is  denounced  for   "  the    swinkt  grinders  in  this 
treadmill  of  an  earth."     There  is  no  reason  why  "  swinkt  " 
should  be  dragged  from  obscurity,  when  "  tired  "  would 
do  as  well.     But  there  is,  and  "  tired  "  would  not  have, 
done  as  well  in  Carlyle's  passage.    Milton  spoke  of  "  the, 
swinkt  hedger,"  and  Stevenson,   besides  Carlyle,  revived 
the  word.       Neither  Milton  nor  Stevenson   used   words 
without  they  discerned  a  force  and  appositeness  in  them. 
"  Swinked  "  (to  drop  the  poetic  speUing)  is  an  expressive 
word,  because  it  is  onomatopoetic — the  sound  echoes  the 
sense.     It  has  the  very  echo  of  the  sound — the  kind  of 
sigh,  the   violent  expiration  of   weary   breath — which    a 
man  makes  who  is  exhausted  and  over-heated  with  long 
toil  in  the  open  air  ;  a  sound  which  the  "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"   (in  Petruchio's   mouth)    expresses   by  a   coined 
exclamation — "  Soud,    soud,    soud,   soud !  "      But   worse 
than  these  (and  we  could  mxdtiply  such  minor  instances) 
is  the  author's  example  of  how  good  expression  may  be 
marred  by  ' '  uninspired  matter. ' '    The  astonishing  specimen 
of  "uninspired  matter"  is  that  subtly  beautifid  passage 
from  Coventry  Patmore's  "  Winter"  ode  : — • 

I,  singularly  moved 

To  love  the  lovely  that  ore  not  beloved, 

Of  all  the  seasons  most 

Love  Winter,  and  to  trace 

The  sense  of  the  Trophonian  pallor  on  her  face. 

It  is  not  deatli,  but  plenitude  of  peace  ; 

And  tlie  dim  cloud  that  doth  the  world  enfold 

Hath  less  the  charactera  of  dark  and  cold 

Than  warmth  and  light  asleep, 

And  correspondent  breathing  seems  to  keep 

With  the  infant  harvest,  breathing  soft  below 

Its  eider  coverlet  of  snow. 

Why  is  this  matter  uninspired?  Because,  apparently 
(for  the  author  is  sufficiently  vague,  beyond  the  general 
assertion  that  the  style  is  in  excess  of  the  idea),  the  love 
of  winter  is  not  a  rare  thing,  and  the  idea  of  sunamer 
sleeping  tinder  the  snow  is  not  "  unknown."  As  if  it 
were  not  part  of  the  poet's  province  to  give  novelty  to 
familiar  conceptions  ;  as  if  it  were  not  the  very  excellence 
of  the  passage  that  a  general  idea  common  to  all  is  vivified  by 
the  subtlety  with  which  its  inner  significance  is  brought  out 
in  detail ;  as  if  the  imagery  were  mere  adornment,  instead 
of  being  an  enhanced  and  infinitely  suggestive  expression  ! 
To  teach  a  youth,  at  his  most  impressionable  age,  that  this 
is  imperfect  poetry,  goes  further  to  corrupt  his  poetic  sense 
than  any  exposition  of  principle  can  go  to  raise  it.  We 
might  cite  a  similar  objection  to  a  passage  in  Tennyson's 
"  May-Queen,"  but  this  is  enough. 

The  book,  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  is  a  good  exposition 
of  poetic  principles,  if  it  does  not  go  very  deep,  and  of 
technical  principles.  Yet  it  appears  to  us,  when  all  is 
said,  rather  a  lengthy  essay  on  poetry  than  a  manual 
which  can  practically  teach  the  scholar  the  art  of  reading 
poetry.  For  is  there  an  art  of  reading  poetry  ?  And  can 
it  be  taught  ? 

Twenty-three  Volumes  of  Verse. 

Poems.     By  Robert   Qndenvood  Johnson.     (The  Century 

Company.) 
West  Country  Songs.     By  Mark  Guy  Pearse.     (Marshall. 

3s.  6d.)  ■ 

In  tlie  Eicjhlands.  By  G.  U.  T.  Ross.  (Gardner.) 
Ilorae  Fugaccs.  By  W.  A.  Adams.  (Eliot  Stock.) 
Life's    Little    Comedies.       By    Hugh    Bedwell.      (Long. 

'3s.  6d.) 
Lyric  and  other  Poems.     By  Harold  Boulton.     (Cramer.) 

To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love,  and  then  to  part, 
Breaks  up  life's  journey  in  many  a  feebng  heart. 

This  couplet  is  not  the  achievement  of  any  one  of  the 
above-named  poets;    it  was  written  by  an  amorous— aad 
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Jickld-'grocer,  recited  in  court  before  an  under-sheriff,  and 
came  "under  our  eye  iust  as  we  took  up  an  evening  paper 
as  a  ohango  from  a  day  of  jx)et  reading.  It  ser^'es  as  a  text 
and  n  "warning.  For  tlie  impulse  to  verse  is  a  universal 
one,' 'Since -there  are  some  things  at  the  back  of  the 
lurivergal  mind  wliich  cannot  bo  said  in  prose,  though 
the.niiture  of  the  thin^  depend.s  on  the  depth  of  the 
particuLir  mind's  buildmg.  The  grocer  had  something 
to  say  which  he  coidd  not  express  in  prose,  jior  in  pot^try 
eitlier  as  it  hapjiened.  Yet  we  all  of  us  have  tho.se 
thbughts  that  he  too  deep  for  tears,  and  are  impelled, 
mostly  in  early  youth,  to  say  in  metre  what  we  cannot  say, 
or  are  ashamed  to  say,  in  prose,  and  hero  w^e  reach  a  dis- 
tinction, which  may  be  pointed  with  a  quotation  from  the 
voliimo  of  Mr.  Kobert  Underwood  Johnson's  collected 
verses,  containing  much  that  is  thoughtful  and  well- 
expressed.  "  On  a  Great  Poet's  Obscurity  "  he 
writes : — 

What  means  liis  line?     You  say  none  knows? 

Yet  one  perhaps  may  learn — in  time : 
For,  Biu^e,  could  lifo  he  told  in  prose, 

There  were  no  need  at  all  for  rhyme. 

So  here  we  have  Browning  and  the  amorous  grocer  brought 
together,  both  of  them  trying  to  add  music  as  a  magic  to 
the  cold  statement  of  passion  or  argument,  both  of  them 
(and  all  of  us  who  may  rank  between)  trying  to  dive  to 
depths  or  soar  to  heights  which  are  just  beyond  ordinary 
human  breathing  powers.  And  it  will  instantly  occur  to 
you  that  the  grocer,  as  well  as  certain  others,  do  not  reach 
high  or  deep  enough  to  be  beyond  the  region  of  prose. 
The  thing  felt  could  be  put  plainly  by  the  average  writer, 
and  needs  none  of  the  mystic  suggestiveness  of  verse. 
Three  and  twenty  volumes  of  poems  and  odes,  and 
sonnets  and  addresses  and  so  forth,  lay  pleading  for  notice 
upon  our  table ;  let  us  apply  this  test,  and  ask  how  many 
among  them  express  something — not  something  that  would 
strain  Browning's  prose  power  and  send  him  diving  into 
poetry,  but  something  that  sends  the  little  thrill  througli 
the  ordinary  man  wlien  he  first  gets  a  glimpse  over  the 
edge  of  some  emotional  hillock. 

We  have  selected  the  best  of  the  summer's  crop,  and  of 
these  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearso's  West  Country  Soruis 
must  bo  given  a  sjjccial  place.  He  is  jx'rliaps  unnecessarily 
anxious  to  keep  the  Cornish  dialect  alive.  Mr.  lOden 
Phillpotts,  Mr.  Quiller  Couch,  and  Mr.  Lowry  will  look 
ivfter  that.  But  his  revivals,  imitations,  and  original 
versos  make  good  reading.  The  "  Cornish  Wedding 
Day  "  is  perhaps  the  best,  simple  as  it  is ;  here  is  one 
staaza — 

I'orgivo  your  silly  Mammy — 

O'  course,  I  know  'tis  true 
That  thirty  years  ago  and  more 

1  went  and  did  like  you — 
But  your  Mammy's  heart  is  achin'. 

For  you've  left  an  empty  place ; 
And  your  Mammy's  heart  is  breakin' 

For  tlie  loss  of  your  dear  face. 

Another  volume  of  the  Poems  of  Place  is  Mr.  G.  P.  T. 
Ross's  In  the  Ilicjlila-nds,  and  here  we  find,  now  and  again, 
some  hint  of  what  flows  into  a  mait^and  hardly  conies 
out  of  a  man — when  lie  is  face  to  face  with  locli,  moor., 
mountain,  or  corrio.  We  quote  a  stanza  on  "  The 
Loch  "  :— 

The  sun,  tlio  mighty  smith,  on  high 
As  fast  as  e'er  his  strokes  can  ply 

His  strength   is  raining  down, 
Heneath  his  oft-repeated   blows 
llie  loch  like  silver  metal  glows 

Amid  the  moimtains  brown. 

It  is  rather  a  striking  image,  but  a  mightier  verse- 
smitii  would  have  welded  something  better  than  "oft- 
repeated  "  for  the  sun's  smiting. 


Mr.  Harold  Boulton  in  his  Lyrics  and  other  Poems  is 
oddly  unetjual.  This  is  precisely  the  thiqg  that  is  not 
worth  writing.     We  quote  it  fully. 

Margaret  has  eyes  of  blue, 

Philip  eyes  of  brown, 
Chatice  it  was  they  met,   these  two, 

C^oming  from  tiie  town. 

Eyes  of  youtli  to  love  inclined 

Brought  tlieir  hearts  together, 
'Twas  a  summer  evening  kind. 

Lovely  courting  weather. 

In  the  village  by-and-bye 

Pealed   the  wl;dding  bell ; 
What  a  homely  history ! 

Vet  'tis  sweet  to  tell. 

You  can  see  in  the  last  two  lines  the  desire  to  get  below 
this  ordinary  story  and  these  foreseen  rhymes.  But  — 
"  es  ist  ein'  alte  Geschichte  " — Heine  gave  the  thrill,  and 
it  cannot  be  repeated.  But  once  at  least  Mr.  Boulton  hits 
the  mark.   He  has  a  "  Ploughman's  Toast,"  which  swings  : 

Octoljer  ale,  Octolwr  gale 

Proclaim  the  winter  near ; 
Through  fallow  and  stub  the  plough  will  grub 

To  (iig  the  grave  of  the  year. 

There  is  more  of  it; 'and  the  swing  of  it  carries  one  just 
above  the  limit  of  prose.  "  October  ale,  October  gale  " — 
even  those  four  words  start  the  swing  upwards.  And  even 
as  we  swing  we  turn  another  page  and  find  that  the  poet, 
Mr.  Hugh  13edweU,  in  this  case,  is  fettered. 

One  needs  must  write  as  Critics  teach 

lie  writes  in  an  address  to  Art.  He  is  justified  in  com- 
plaining if  critics  taught  him  to  write  on  the  previous  page  — 

L'ntil  tfod  in  his  own  good  time 

Elects  that  wo  must  sever,  ■ 

Uh  sweetheart  mine,  until  tliat  time 

Let's  live  our  lives  together. 

*  • 

"  Ever  "  and  "  never  "  are  the  proper  rhymes  to  "  sever," 

and  Mr.  Bed  well  has  no  right  to  introduce  "  togever  "  to 

them.     Mr.  W.  A.  Adams  clearly  has  the  impulse  to  dive 

below  the  life  of  prose.     Here  is  the  impulse,  not  badly 

expressed ; — 

Alone 

The  poet  stands  :  how  then  can  he  exjxH-t 

The  world  to  heed  his  rhyming?     Learned  men  part 

Witli  knowledge,  statesmen  sqtuinder  intellect. 

The  poet  gives  the  world  a  bleeding  heart — 

His  own. 

It  is  true  "learned  men"  demand  a  dissyllable  for  their 
epithet.  But  while  the  poet  is  willing  to  give  his  bleeding 
heart,  tliis  is  what  he  really  gives  in  his  "  Scotti  Vin- 
dicatio  "  : — 

I've  heard  it  stated  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Wrote  merely  jingling  verees,  and  was  not 
A  poet  of  high  rank ;  and  this  was  meant 
Kot  as  e.Kcuse,  but  as  disparagement. 
Sir  Walter  bore  an  honourable  name, 
And  has  acquired  the  just  mead  of  fame. 

And  so  on.  Well,  here  the  writer  does  not  carry  the 
average  man  an  inch  above  or  below  the  possibility  of 
prose.  And  there  is  not  so  much  reason  for  jjutting  so 
plain  a  statement  into  rhyme  as  for  writing  the  jingle 
which  enables  schoolboys  to  rememlwr  tliat  "  Conunon  are 
to  either  sex  Artifex  and  Opifex."  Y'et  on  the  whole 
those  twenty  odd  volumes  leave  a  sediment  of  gladness 
beneath  the  weariness  of  reading.  There  is  something 
encouraging  in  this  effort  to  get  above  and  below  the 
commonplace,  even  if  there  Ix"  vanity  evinced  in  tlie  ])ub- 
lication  of  these  efforts.  If  you  can  get  one  helpful  line 
out  of  twenty  volumes  you  are  a  gainer.  How  many  lines 
of  the  world's  poetry  live  in  the  hearts  of  men  ?  Take,  if 
you  can  find  him,  the  average  num.  Will  it  be  fifty  lines? 
A  dozen,  more  likely. 
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Between  Two  Stools. 

The  Unspeakable  Scot.      By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.      (Grant 

Richards.  5s.) 
This  book  is  not  good  enough.  It  should  have  been 
more  philosophical  or  more  reckless  ;  and  perhaps  the  best 
criticism  on  its  pretensions  is  supplied  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  where  tlie  publislier  announces,  as  in  preparation, 
Hie  Egregious  English.  Just  so.  And  maybe  we  shall 
have  The  FriivJoua  French,  the  Indolent.  Italians,  and 
27ie  Ungenerous  Germans  .'  It  is  quite  easy  to  get  up  a  case 
against  the  character  and  genius  of  any  people,  and  as  a 
device  for  heating  the  atmosphere  of  a  debating  sbciety  the 
idea  has  merits.  But  from  an  octavo  book  entitled  Tlie 
UnspeakaUe  Scot  we  expect  more.  One  can  imagine  a 
painstaking  and  philosophical  examination  of  Scottish 
character  at  once  hostile  and  cogent.  One  can  also 
imagine  a  roaring  torrent  ef  exaggerated  description  and 
invective,  fuU  of  palpable  liits,  yet  carrying  pardon  in  its 
good  humour.  Mr.  Crosland  has  written  neither  of  these 
books,  though  scraps  out  of  both  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  his  pages. 

Not  that  Mr.  Crosland  has  descended  to  spite.  We  do 
not  think  that  anyone,  except  the  wonderful  people  who 
write  letters  to  newspapers,  will  feel  soreness  or  indigna- 
tion against  him.  It  is  merely  that  he  is  aU  the  time 
playing  with  his  reader,  advancing,  in  apparent  serious- 
ness, arguments  too  partial  and  foolish  for  consideration. 
The  Scot  may  be  "  the  one  species  of  human  animal  that  is 
taken  by  all  the  world  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  cleverer  and 
pluckier  and  honester  than  the  facts  warrant,"  tliough  we 
scarcely  see  how  the  cleverness  of  a  man  capable  of 
practising  this  deception  on  all  the  world  can  be  over- 
estimated. But  if  tliis  unearned  increment  of  reputation 
exists,  Mr.  Crosland's  book  wiU  not  take  it  away.  Tliere  are 
always  two  ways  of  looking  at  a  man's  behaviour.  You 
may  call  plotlding  diligence  mediocrity,  you  may  describe 
obedience  as  servility,  and  enterprise  in  terms  of  disloyalty, 
but  those  readers  must  be  very  simple  who  are  impressed 
by  such  translations.  And  such  is  too  much  Mr. 
Crosland's  method. 

As  for  his  belittling  and  bespattering  of  Bums,  the  first 
process  is  done  by  ridicidously  unfair  quotation,  and  the 
Becond  by  conveniently  ignoring  tlie  fact  that  this  "  profli- 
gate person  "  who  was  "  never  even  a  decent  living  man  " 
but  only  "a  superincontinent  yokel  with  a  gift  for 
metricism  "  has  yet  engaged  the  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
who  resort  to  him  unfailingly  under  many  healthy 
emotions.  Scots  may  Ik?  under  delusions  about  Burns, 
but  Englishmen  are  not,  and  on  their  testimony  alone  his 
best  is  great  and  inspiring.  All  through  this  book  Mr. 
Crosland  holds  a  cheap  brief  and  expounds  it  with  cheap 
clamour.  And  he  misses  opportunities  of  being  reaUy 
interesting.  His  contemptuous  description  of  Scott  as 
"  a  school-prize  classic,"  his  anecdote  of  a  "well-known 
Scotch  critic  "  who  said  "  Scott — well,  of  course !  But 
between  ourselves,  man,  I  cannot  read  the  damned  books," 
and  his  own  judgment  that  "  if  you  are  an  average  person, 
you  have  not  read  Scott,  neither  do  you  propose  to  do  so  " 
are  typical  of  Mr.  Crosland's  frivolous  summaries.  Now 
the  exact  position  of  Scott  to-day  is  really  worth  examining, 
and  might  be  examined  in  a  hostile  way  yet  with  con- 
siderable suggestion  of  truths.  As  it  is  one  turns  from 
criticism  introduced  by  such  a  sentence  as  "  For  Scott  and 
Carlyle  little  need  be  said."  Mr.  Crosland  is  trending 
toward  serious  interest  when  he  writes  thus  of  Steven- 
son : — 

Ab  to  Stevenson,  while  the  Scotch  are  dlBposed  to  bni^ 
about  him  when  occasion  arises,  tliey  have  always  fought 
more  or  less  shy  of  him.  He  lias  never  been  admitted  to 
that  cordial  intimacy  of  relation  which  a  Scotchman  extends 
alike  to  Rol)bio  Hums  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  wrote  too  well  and  with  too  sincere  a  regard  for 
the  finer  elements  of  literature  to  be  properly  understood  iu 


Scotland.  Further,  ho  took  the  precaution  not  to  interlard 
his  English  with  such  phrases  as  "ben  the  hoose,"  "getting 
a  wee  doited,"  and  so  forth.  He  had  no  use  for  Scotch 
idioms,  and  when  he  dropped  into  them  he  was  sorrj'  for  it 
And  he  did  not  stiffen  his  pages  with  panegyric  of  the"  Scotch 
character.  In  fact  Stevenson  tacitly  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  advertising  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  the 
good  sense  to  perceive  that  if  you  are  to  use  the  English 
language  as  a  medium  for  expression,  you  might  as  wsll 
use  it  skilfully  and  decently  while  you  are  about  it.  More 
than  all,  he  did  not  boast  of  having  been  Ixirn  in  a  wynd, 
or  of  having  pu'd  fine  gowaus  wi'  .Jeanie,  the  auld  swe<!tio 
wife's  dochter,  at  Dnimkettle.  And  an  author,  a  modem 
author,  who  is  guilty  of  all  these  sins  of  commission  and 
omission  must  not  expect  affection  frorn  the  warm  heart  of 
■Scotia. 

Stevenson's  spiritual  relation  to  Scotland  •  might  be  worth 
careful  examination,  but  Mr.  Crosland  no  sooner  hits  on  a 
line  for  just  and  interesting  inquiry  than  he  finds  it  is 
outside  his  purpose.  He  forsakes  such  dull  paths  in  order 
to  drag  in  Goudie  as  an  example  of  "  wliat  a  Scotch  clerk 
can  do  when  he  tries  " — Goudie  being  a  Shetlander.  The 
present  writer  is  as  English  as  you  make  them,  to  adopt 
one  of  Mr.  Crosland's  easy  phrases,  but  Mr.  Crosland  has 
not  provided  him  with  the  legitimate  sport  he  had 
anticipated. 


Book  Making. 

Seven  Roman  Statesmen  of  the  Later  Repuhlic.     By  Charles 
Oman,  M.A.     (iVrnold.     6s.  net.) 

There  is  no  very  obvious  reason  why  this  book  should 
have  been  written.  Mr.  Oman  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
it  is  "intended  to  show  the- importance  of  the  personal 
element"  in  the  "miserable  days  of  storm  and  stress" 
witli  which  it  deals.  Roman  history,  he  says,  has  been 
treated  "  as  a  mere  example  of  constitutional  growth  and 
degeneration ,  or  as  a  mere  bundle  of  interesting  admini- 
strative and  legal  details,"  and  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
he  appears  to  regard  Prof.  Momniseu  as  a  typical  exponent. 
After  such  an  exordium,  the  reader  will  probably  expect 
to  find  in  Mr.  Oman's  pages  a  series  of  "realizations  "  of 
the  leading  actors  in  the  great  drama  which  the  last 
centurj'  of  the  Republic  witnessed.  If  he  does  so,  he  will 
be  lamentably  disappointed.  We  were  not  aware  that  the 
personal  element  in  this  period  had  suffered  undue  neglect. 
But  in  any  case,  Mr.  Oman  does  not  possess  the  qualiiica- 
tions  necessary  to  reinstate  it.  He  has  simply  given  us 
a  liistory  which  suffers  about  equally  from  its  omissions 
and  its  repetitions.  The  book  contains  seven  somewhat 
duU  narratives,  compiled  from  materials  accessible  in  any 
text  book,  and  interspersed  with  familiar  anecdotes.  Of 
vivid  portraiture  or  keen  analysis  of  character  there  is  not 
a  scrap.  And  as  a  general  rule  the  author's  judgments 
are  astonishingly  unilluminating.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
"  a  young  man  of  e.xcellent  intentions  and  perfect  honesty," 
tliough  we  sliould  not  omit  to  add  that  to  these  attributes 
he  added  the  ehiiracteristics  of  "  a  mischievous  madman." 
Also  "  he  was  cursed  with  a  mother  (a  very  superior 
woman,  said  everj'  voice  in  Rome)  who  was  always 
reminding  him  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Scipio  the 
elder."  Cains  Gracchus  "must  have  been  an  idiot" 
or  "he  must  have  been  a  deliberate  impostor.  Knowing 
the  cleverness  of  the  man  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  latter  alternative  is  the  nearer  to  the  trutli."  His 
"dreadful  end"  was  "melancholy  but  inevitable." 
Caesar's  "Anti-Cato"  was  "worthy  of  a  second-rate 
society  journalist  "  :  he  was  at  bottom  a  "  clever  young 
scamp,"  and  acted  at  times  from  "  sheer  mischief  "  :  he  had 
an  "  oragious  political  career,"  and  won  his  fir.st  start  in 
political  importance  by  his  "  talent  for  self-advertisement." 
Plutarch  was  "a  simple  old  Boeotian."  Writing  of 
Catiline,  Mr.  Oman  observes  "wo  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  insurgent  chief  was  really  a  man   of   doubtful 
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character  and  reckless  desi^s."  Expressions  like 
"stupid,"  "imbecile,"  "idiotic,"  "absolutely  insane," 
tumble  over  one  another's  heels  in  Mr.  Oman's  sentences. 
Koman  jwlitical  life  appears  to  him  like  Bedlam  let  loose. 
But  even  the  short-sighted  intolerance  of  his  liistorical 
judgments  liardly  suffices  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
following  absolutely  monstrous  remark :  "  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  tliat  Moramscn's  estimate  of  Pomijcy  is 
no  more  to  be  taken  seriously  tlian  his  estimates  of  Cicero, 
or  Cato,  or  Cajsar."  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
German  scholar's  brilliant  chanicter-sketchcs,  and  who 
contrasts  them  with  the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Oman  makes 
of  Cato  a  sort  of  model  for  the  edifiaition  of  a  Sunday 
school  audience,  will  feel  pretty  strongly  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Oman,  at  any  rate,  to  say  it.  A 
writer  so  self-confident  should  at  least  be  consistent.  But 
in  one  chapter  we  learn  that  "of  course  Cfcsar  was 
insincere  in  pretending  that  he  would  be  in  personal 
danger  if  he  returned  to  Rome,"  while  in  the  next  we  are 
told,  of  the  very  same  occasion,  that  "  he  knew  .  .  . 
that  tliere  would  be  a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Optimates  to  fall  upon  him."  It  is  not  creditable  to 
Oxford  that  such  a  Ixxjk  as  this  should  be  written  by  a 
deputy-professor  of  the  University.  If,  after  an  oragious 
academic  career,  Mr.  Oman  sinks  with  Moinmsen 
into  the  limbo  of  historians  who  are  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  his  dreadful  end  will  be  melancholy  but 
inevitable. 


Other  New  Books. 

An  English  Girl  in  Paris.     (Lane.     Cs.) 

Light  literature  about  Paris  and  Parisians  has  an  invidious 
attraction.  It  seems  easier  to  make  amusing  chatter  about 
them  than  most  people.  It  is  as  if  some  of  the  inimitable 
manner  of  doing  and  saying  trivial  things,  peculiar  to  the 
nation,  filtered  even  into  the  comparatively  dull  English 
temperament  when  once  apphed  to  them  as  subject.  An 
English  Girl  in  Paris  reminds  us  of  Elizabeth's  manner 
in  her  letters  to  her  mother.  True,  it  is  a  tempered 
Elizabeth,  with  a  duller  wit,  a  somewhat  less  audacious 
disposition,  and  with  here  and  there  behind  her  lightness, 
a  certain  touch  of  sympathetic  understanding.  But  An 
English  Girl  in  Paris  might  well  be  a  less  vivacious  sister 
to  the  notorious  epistolary  Ehzabeth. 

For  light  hterature,  however,  the  present  book  is  on  the 
whole  excellent  reading.  It  is  unequal,  but  the  characteri- 
sation is  everywhere  good,  while  certain  chapters,  notably 
"A  Plage  de  Famille"  and  "Madame  Marcelle,"  are 
genuinely  and  plausibly  humourous.  In  "  Concerning  a 
tiay  Marquise,'  imder  a  light  and  apparently  almost 
cai'eless  manner  tlie  picture  of  a  certain  type  of  French 
mondaine  is  in  re;ility  very  subtly  and  completely  drawn, 
all  the  redeeming  and  lovable  side  of  a  confusing  and 
very  complex  subject  being  given  a  just  value.  The 
smartness  of  the  writing  verges  in  places  upon  an  unplea- 
sant flippancy,  but  in  "  Feu  Monsieur  VoUot  "  and  "  The 
Asile  St.  Joseph  "  the  pathos  and  the  charm  of  a  people 
full  of  extremes  and  impulse  are  the  impressions  most 
strongly  given.  And  the  pathos  in  both  is  peculiarly 
and  characteristically  French,  imjxjssible  proliably  to  any 
other  nation,  but  through  the  inimitable  felicity  of  their 
utterance  seeming  to  gain  an  added  grace  and  accentua- 
tion. Even  shallowness  becomes  something  delicate, 
childlike,  and  evasive  in  their  hands. 


A  Ramhlera  Note-Book  at  the  English  Lahes.     By  Rev. 
H.  D.  Rawnsley.     (MacLehose.     5s.) 

Cakon  Hawxsley  is  an  earnest  lover  of  tlie  English  I>ake8, 
and  in  him  they  find  their  most  indefatigable  living 
panegyrist.       Nor    could    we    desire    a    better    popular 


chronicler  of  their  l^eauty  and  associations,  their  moods 
and  their  haunting  variableness.  Cjinon  Rawnsley  never 
fails  of  enthusiasm  ;  indee<l,  tlie  note  is  so  persistent  that 
perhaps  he  hardly  gets  his  subjects  in  their  right  per- 
spective, and  we  are  somewhat  overwhelmed  with  a  too 
lughly  coloured  and  adjectival  vocabulary.  But  that  is 
a  fault  which  makes  for  popularity,  and  Canon  Rawnsley 
does  not  carry  it  so  far  as  some  of  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  same  field.  And  ajxirt  from  purely 
descriptive  matter  there  are  articles  in  tliis  volume  which 
are  treated  with  delicate  appretdation  and  sympathy — 
"The  Last  of  the  Rydal  Dorothys,"  for  instance,  and 
"Cumberland  Character."  Of  the  descriptive  work  we 
like  best  "  Duddon  Daffodils,"  in  whicli  the  author 
succeeds  in  interesting  us  on  a  theme  long  since  thread- 
bare, and  "  The  Grasmere  Rushbearing,"  a  quite  charming 
record  of  a  beautiful  custom  in  which  Christianity  has 
borrowed  from  older  faiths,  and  made  aU  fragrant  with  a 
^ind  of  childlike  and  beneficent  sweetness. 

But  we  have  found  the  most  fascinating  article  in  "  The 
true  story  of  '  D'ye  ken  John  Peel  ?  '  "  Everyone  knows 
the  song,  incomparable  in  its  kind,  and  as  stirring  to 
the  blood  as  a  hill- wind,  but  everyone  does  not  know 
the  story  of  John  Woodcock  Graves,  its  author.  They 
will  find  it  here  in  a  bit  of  biographj'  which  is  a  model  in 
its  way  and  quite  full  enough  as  the  record  of  a  name 
immortalised  by  a  single  song.  Graves  wrote  other  songs, 
but  only  one  "  John  Peel,"  which  expresses  all  that  was 
best  in  a  character  by  no  means  admirable,  yet  somehow 
always  redeemed  by  a  passion  for  freedom,  even  when 
freedom  meant  grave  injustice  to  the  man's  family  and 
friends.  After  his  death  his  daughter  wrote  of  him  : 
"  I  have  had  many  sleepless  nights  of  late  years  on  his 
account ;  but  no  one  could  do  better  for  him  than  we  have 
done.  I  know  the  spot  where  he  rests  after  the  turbulent 
storm  of  life  through  which  he  has  passed,  and  as  I  reflect 
over  it,  wliat  a  wasted  life  it  has  been  ! — a  total  shipwreck 
made  of  what  might  have  been  all  goodness  and  greatness 
in  man.     Poor  father !  "     Yet  he  wrote  "  John  Peel." 


The  Message  of  Man.     Arra.nged  by  Stanton  Coit,  Ph.D. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.     Third  edition.     2s.  net.) 

Du.  C<iiT,  the  well-known  teacher  of  ethics,  has  had  the 
idea  to  build  up  a  book  of  ethical  scriptures  from  the 
thousands  of  precepts,  maxims,  and  solemn  utterances  he 
has  met  with  in  his  wide  reading.  Surveying  these,  he 
has  found  that  he  has  "  stored  up  something  more  than 
a  mere  heap  of  tinrelated  particles  even  of  gold,  he 
discovers  that  the  thought-edges  of  one  saying  match  with 
those  of  another,  and  the  emotional  flush  of  one  mounts 
into  the  warmer  glow  of  another,  as  if  each  had  been 
made  for  each."  Accordingly  Dr.  Coit  dovetails  his 
quotations  in  arbitrary  but  appropriate  sequences,  in 
which  Ruskin  may  be  found  completing  the  sense  of  a 
Hebrew  ])rophet,  or  George  Eliot  connecting  a  passage  from 
the  gospel  of  St.  John  witli  one  from  Swedenborg.  For 
example,  under  the  heading  "The  Deepest  Life  of  the 
Soul  is  Incommunicable  "  we  have  the  following : — 

1.  How  secret  is  the  system  of  temptation !  Who  knows 
what  is  going  on,  what  the  real  ordeal  has  been,  what  its 
issue  was  ? 

2.  So  witli  respect  to  the  trial  of  griefs  and  soitows,  the 
world  is  again  a  system  of  secrecy. 

3.  No  man  can  save  his  brother's  soul. 
Nor  pay  his  brother's  debt. 

4.  Our  daily  familiar  life  is  but  a  hiding  of  ourselves  from 
each  other  behind  a  screen  of  trivial  words  and  deeds,  and 
those  wlio  sit  with  us  at  the  same  hearth  are  often  tlie  farthest 
off  from  the  deep  human  soul  within  us,  full  of  unspoken 
evil  and  unacted  good. 

5.  Tlie  strife  none  can  sliare  :  tliough,  by  all,  its  results 

may  be  known : 
Wien  the  soul  arms  for  battle  she  goes  forth  alone. 
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C.  Be  substantially  great  in  tlyself,  and  more  than  thou 
appearest  unto  others :  and  let  the  world  be  deceived  in  thee, 
as  diey  are  in  tlie  lights  of  heaven. 
Here  tlie  first  two  paragraphs  are  from  J.  B.  Mozley's 
Sennona,  the  third  is  from  Matthew  Arnold's  Ohermann 
Once  More,  the  fourth  from  George  Shot's  Janet's  Repen- 
tance, the  fifth  from  Owen  Meredith's  LiiciZe,  and  the  sixth 
from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Christian  Morals.  The  book 
attempts  in  this  ^vay,  in  ninety-two  chapters,  to  display 
the  Moral  Life  iu  all  its  private  and  many  of  its  public 
bearings.  It  certainly  fulfils  its  purpose,  which  is  to 
provide  manifold  ethical  guidance  and  inspiration.  The 
references  are  given  m  foot-notes,  and  where  small  altera- 
tions or  adaptations  have  been  made  these  have  been 
conscientiously  noted.  A  book  which  many  will  wish  to 
possess. 

Our  King  and  Queen.     By  W.  H.  Wilkins.     (Hutchinson. 

7s.  6d.) 
A  HAND805IE  presentation  volume  httered  with  "  superb  " 
illustrations  ;  of  excellent  value,  but  having  the  fault  that 
great  muscularity  is  required  to  Uft  the  tome  with  any 
comfort.  This  volume,  number  one,  ends  with  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  therefore  the  300  pages  deal  exclusively 
with  the  education  and  early  life  of  the  King.  The 
educational  scheme  followed  was  considered  at  the  time  to 
err  rather  on  the  side  of  the  ideal,  and  this  sentiment  is 
reflected  in  Punch's  poem,  entitled  "  A  Prince  at  High 
Pressure  "  : — 

Thou  dear  little  AV'ales,  sure  the  saddest  of  tales 
Is  the  tale  of  the  studies  with  which  tliey  are  cramming 
thee : 

In  thy  tuckers  and  bibs,  handed  over  to  Gibbs, 

Who  for  eight  years  with  solid  instruction  is  ramming 
thee. 
There  was  also  an  anonymous  pamplJet  issued  which 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  its  suggested  counsel 
of  perfection.  But  whether  for  Prince  or  pauper  the 
advice  was  good  and  is  well  worth  quoting :  "  Let  our 
Prince  love  our  beautiful  poets,  but  let  him  never  be  set 
to  make  a  verse ;  let  him  be  taught  to  admire  the  wonders 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  but  let  him  never  assume  the 
palette  or  chisel ;  let  him  be  led  to  understand  the 
mechanical  arts,  but  let  him  never  touch  tool  or  lathe  ;  let 
him  be  famihar  with  science  from  conversation ;  but  let 
him  have  no  laboratory,  no  pet  museum  or  collection." 
This  gratuitous  advice  was  not  followed,  but  the  fact 
remains  patent  to  all  tliat  "  dear  little  Wales  "  was  rushed 
through  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  Glasgow  "  where  two 
days  woidd  suffice  :  one  day  devoted  to  iron  (industry)  and 
the  other  spent  in  cotton."  He  was  then  hustled  through 
Canada,  America,  Europe,  and  Palestine,  learning  aD  the 
while.  In  his  spare  time  he  devoted  himself  to  State 
functions,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  seventeen  he  was  made 
coloneL 


Messrs.  Longmans  send  us  a  new  and  cheaper  impres- 
sion of  Buckle's  History  of  (Jiviliaation,  which  they  have 
just  issued  in  their  "  Silver  Library  "  in  three  volimies  at 
lOs.  6d.  This  work  was  first  published  in  two  volumes, 
8vo,  1858-61 ;  its  author  dying  in  1862.  In  1867  a  new 
edition  was  issued  in  three  volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  248., 
of  which  the  present  admirable  impression  is  a  reprint. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Colman's  Types  of  British  Plants  (Sands)  lias 
been  planned  to  fill  "  what  is  thought  to  be  a  gap  in 
modem  Natural  History  literature  between  the  more 
advanced  manuals  for  adult  readers  and  the  one-sylliible 
picture-books  for  the  nursery."  This  is  an  enormous  gap, 
and  we  should  have  thought  that  it  was  filled  already  by 
scores  of  popular  works  on  botany.  Not  that  this  book  is 
therefore  superfluous ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeals  to  a 
need  too  big  to  be  satisfied  by  any  dozen  books.  Mr. 
Colman  acts  the  part  of  a  patient  teacher,  and  generously 
offers  to  correspond  witli  readers  on  subjects  in    which. 


they  may  find  difficulties.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
the  book,  which  is  specially  well  produced,  and  is 
illustrated  with  skill  by  Miss  Eva  Aflalo. 

Doubly  in  Orovm  Service  (Stock.  5s.),  by  Miss  K.  Y. 
Watson,  is  a  very  simple  and  pleasant  record  of  the  life  of 
the  author's  father,  Colin  Watson.  The  narrative  is  mainly 
compiled  from  Colin  Watson's  diary,  and  the  whole  book 
is  "an  attempt  to  pourtray  the  Christian  character  of  one 
whose  life  was  an  example  of  Christian  service."  Watson 
was  the  introducer  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Mersey, 
though  his  venttire  proved  a  failure. 

Part  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  reflected  in  Mr.  M.  G. 
Jessett's  The  Bond  of  Empire  (Sampson  Low),  an  endea- 
vour to  bring  home  to  young  minds  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  British  Empire  and  a  sense  of  the  vital 
importance  to  us  of  the  trans-oceanic  portions  of  our 
empire.  This  is  carried  out  in  nine  chapters  deahng 
with  such  subjects  as  "  Imperial  Defence,  '  "  Lnperial 
Federation,"  "Imperial  Mercantile  Marine,"  "The 
Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,"  &c.  Photographs  of  leading 
administrators,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Curzon,  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier,  and  many  others,  and  maps  of  the  world 
in  1802  and  1902,  are  additions  to  a  useful  and  timely 
book. 


Fiction. 

Holy  Matrimony.     By  Dorothea  Gerard.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

The  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "Dorothea 
Grerard  "  is  a  painstaking  writer.  In  Holy  Matrimony  we 
have  ample  evidence  of  this.  There  is  one  idea  in  it, 
which  is  stated  in  the  first  chapter  and  worked  out 
steadily  in  every  succeeding  one,  until  the  moral  of  it  is 
pointed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter.  The 
idea  is  good  enough,  and  in  its  way  original.  An  old  lady, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  though  the  least  developed 
character  in  the  story,  is  writing  a  book  called  The  Death 
of  Luxury,  to  prove  that  the  increase  of  luxury  in  the 
classes  that  cannot  properly  afford  to  be  luxurious  is 
dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  hapjjy  marriage ;  for  most 
girls  are  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  loveless  marriage 
with  money,  or  a  love-match  without  money.  In  either 
case,  unhappiness  is  sure  to  follow — according  to  Baroness 
Briickner.  As  if  to  prove  her  theory,  two  girls  of  her 
acquaintance  make  the  two  typical  alliances.  Irene,  the 
beautiful  and  romantic,  marries  the  man  of  her  choice,  who 
has  very  little  money  ;  Bertha,  her  practical  sister,  marries 
the  wealthy  parvenu,  without  a  pretence  of  affection  for 
him.  But  neither  sister  has  counted  the  cost.  Irene  does 
not  realise,  in  embarking  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  senti- 
ment, that  she  wiU  have  appearances  to  keep  up,  friends 
to  entertain,  children  to  bring  up,  and  so  on.  Bertha  does 
not  allow  for  the  fact  that  her  husband  may  fall  in  love  with 
her,  and  she  may  fall  in  love  with  some  one  else.  So  they 
both  make  failures  of  their  experiments  ;  Bertha's  ends  in 
her  being  shot  by  her  husband,  and  Irene's,  more  happily, 
in  her  husband's  adoption  by  a  rich  uncle.  And  the 
Baroness  Briickner  ends  her  book,  as  well  as  Dorothea 
Gerard's,  with  these  words  : — 

It  does  not  do  without  money,  but  also  it  does  not  do  with 
money  alone — nor  will  it  ever  do  with  it  alone,  so  long  as 
hearts  are  young  and  blood  is  warm.  Yet  the  reign  of  happy 
poverty  may  be  coming  ;  but  tliat  day  cannot  dawn  till  wo 
have  all  risen  together,  we  poor  ones,  we  loving  ones  of  the 
earth  ;  until  we  have  stnick  out  for  our  rights,  until  tlio 
tyrannical,  the  poisonous  luxury  of  our  age  is  dead ! 

The  idea,  as  we  have  said,  is  good  enough,  but  in  the 
novel  something  is  wanting,  as  in  most  novels  written  with 
a  purpose.  The  plot  lacks  interest,  the  characters  lack 
life,  the  style  lacks  distinction.  It  is  aU  very  blameless, 
very  carefully  done,  and  rather  iluU. 
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Splendid  Mourning.  By  Craustoun  Metcalfe.  (Word,  Lock. 
6s.) 

The  intention  ol'  the  book  is  given  before  the  commence- 
inent  by  the  following  quotation  from  Mme.  De  Stael  :— 
"  Fame  is  for  women  only  a  splendid  mourning  for 
liappiness."  As  an  example  of  this  sUitement  a  somewhat 
crude  volume  has  been  put  before  the  reading  public. 
The  chief  character  is  a  woman,  who  abruptly  starts 
neglecting  an  irreproachable  liusband  for  the  sake  of 
writing  novels,  in  wliich  literary  effort  she  is  immediately 
and  amazingly  successful.  The  fact  of  this  enonuous 
success  is  puzzling  to  the  reader,  wlio  is  shown  nothing 
but  a  more  than  conmionly  shallow,  egoistic,  unintelligent 
person,  more  easily  gullible  than  any  child,  and  quite 
incapable  of  grasping  either  a  personality  or  a  situation. 

Mrs.  GlanviUe  is  a  hopelessly  unpleasant  person,  but 
making  an  unlovely  character  the  principal  figure  of  a 
book  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  failure.  Human  nature, 
dug  into  deep  enough,  has  always  a  moving  quality. 
Dostoieffsky  writes  of  a  murderer,  and  a  murderer  whos(! 
crime  was  of  the  most  cold-blooded  description,  never- 
theless sympathetic  comprehension  overwlielms  us  we  read. 
But  then  Dostoieffsky  knew  hiiman  nature  as  his  alpliabet, 
his  comparison  for  it  coming  from  the  profundity  of  his 
knowledge,  and  not  from  a  sentimental  tendency.  His 
instinct  also  for  the  exact  potentialities  of  a  character  was 
unerring. 

In  the  average  novel,  on  the  contrary,  character  seems  to 
be  built  up  purely  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  or 
according  as  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  seem  to  render 
most  convenient.  In  Splendid  Mourning  transformations 
of  tenqjerament  occur  with  a  bewildering  completeness, 
both  the  heroine  and  a  literary  woman  friend,  called  E.  C. 
for  short,  startling  us  by  amazing  changes  of  j)ersonality. 
The  Ijook  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  skit  upon  modem  novel 
writing  and  cheap  literary  notoriety,  and  as  such,  no 
doubt  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  its 
statements.  But  the  manner  of  their  saying  is  always 
qommonplace,  and  the  writing  throughout  just  misses  the 
smartness  it  obviouslv  labours  to  attain. 


The  SuUle  Thing  that's  Spirit.     By  Geraldine  Hodgson. 
(Treherne.     6s.) 

The  title  of  the  above  book  will  caiise  irritation  to  most. 
UjMn  first  reading,  it  not  only  stumbles  awkwardly  upon 
one's  tongue,  but  even  its  gramraer  aj^pears  dubious. 
AVhen  the  meaning  has  eventually  been  mastered,  irritation 
is  not  entirely  pacified.  A  novel  deliberately  taking  as 
subject  the  subtlety  of  the  spiritual  element  in  human 
nature  requires  genius  to  succeed.  It  becomes  merely  a 
trite  platitude  imless  the  extraordinary  mysteriousness  of 
tliis  spiritual  element,  its  complexity,  its  mingling  with 
materialism,  its  helpless  deijendaiiee  upon  the  physical, 
and  its  marvellous,  stirring  triumphs  are  dealt  with  by'  a 
mind  itself  spiritually  profound  and  many-sided,  and  a 
temperament  cosmopolitan  in  its  knowledge  and  emotions. 
By  nn  instinct,  which  is  one  of  the  subtleties  under 
discussion,  the  resider  is  aware  that  this  is  not  going  to 
prove  the  case  in  the  present  volume,  and  a  quotation 
from  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Jolm  that  precedes  the  commence- 
ment of  the  storj'  strengthens  suspicion.  Ujwn  refiding, 
moreover,  what  is  found  is  a  fairly  interesting,  but  not  very 
well  written  book  of  an  exceedingly  simple  and  familiar 
type.  The  plot  is  so  well  known  that  the  marvel  is  any 
writer  is  stiD  found  to  utihse  it  again.  We  get  a  lost  heir 
working  in  the  big  woiks  that  are  of  right  his  own.  We 
get  also  the  usual  stj'ikc  in  the  works  and  the  subsequent 
unexj)Liined  fire  wliich  razes  tlu;  l)uilding  to  the  ground, 
and  in  which  the  death  of  the  false  heir  and  owner  of  tlie 
works  takes  phice.  There  is  in  addition  a  High  Church 
clergyman,  much  in  love,  but  with  preventive  views 
concerning  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  who  in  con- 


sequence catches  an  epidemic  in  the  slums  and  dies. 
Ifehind  and  along  with  all  this  habitual  matter  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk  upon  religion,  including  a  sermon  of  many 
pages,  for  .which  nothing  that  follows  offers  sufficient 
justification. 

The  b(K)k  is  reaihible,  but  the  writing  is  somewhat 
aireless,  and  the  gnuumar  could  in  pUices  lie  improved 
with  advantage. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Eeviews  of  a  selection  tvill  follow.] 
Immoetai.  Youth.  By  Morley  Roberts. 

A  story  of  youth  and  hterary  enthusiasms.  His  name 
was  Lacy,  and  he  left  Ullswater  to  make  his  fortune  by  his 
pen  in  London.  There  he  is  whirled  around  in  an  eddy  of 
minor  artistic  and  literary  personalities,  is  attached  by  a 
pretty  model,  and  writes  a  b(X)k  about  his  experiences, 
which  stands  him  in  ill-stead  when  the  inevitable  She 
crosses  his  path.  There  is  tragedy  at  the  end,  and  the 
book  contains  some  frank  writing.  A  ■  boisterous,  lively 
story,  and  quite  readable.     (Hutchinson.     Gs.) 

The  Conquest  of  Charlotte.  By  D.  S.  Meuircsi. 

Scotch.  This  long  romance,  which  has  appeared  serially 
in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  is  dedicated  "  to  all 
shore-rovers,  old  and  young,  on  the  St.  Brise  Coast."  It 
is  divided  into  four  parts — "  My  Ijegacy  of  Family 
History,"  "The  Happy  Islands,""  "Love  in  a  Mist" 
and  "The  Conquest  of  Charlotte."  "I  am  reciting  a 
story  of  my  childhood.  For  the  truth  lying  under  it  I 
refer  you  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  handed  it  on. 
This  is  the  Back  Bowes  Legend ;  and  Rab  Cuick  and  the 
elder  Charlotte  sailed  in  upon  its  wings."  (Blackwood. 
6s.) 


Uncle  Joe's  Legacy. 


By  Gly  Boothby. 


Uncle  Joe's  Legacy  is  but  one  of  the  eighteen  stories 
contained  in  this  volume.  It  is  a  simple  little  tale  about  a 
rich  man  who  having  lost  all  his  money  was  saved  from 
bankruptcy  because  a  nice  brother,  whom  he  had  grudgingly 
befriended,  turned  out  to  be  a  millionaire.  Another  of 
the  stories  tells  of  a  Boer  spy  who  tried  to  steal  some 
papers  from  the  house  of  an  English  General  with  whom 
ne  had  been  staying  under  false  pretences.  (Ward,  Lock. 
5a.) 


McGlusky. 


By  A.  G.  Hales. 


Being  a  compilation  from  the  diary  of  Trooper  McWiddy 
of  Remington's  Scouts,  or  in  other  words  another  story 
about  the  late  Boer  war.  McGlusky  was  Australian  by 
birth,  Scots  by  descent,  by  religion,  by  thirst,  thrift  and 
enterprise.  He  strongly  favoured  a  Scotch  Messiah.  In 
the  opening  chapter  he  has  a  humourous  interview  with 
Mr.  Kruger.  Soon  after  that  war  breaks  out,  and 
McGlusky  captures  a  commando — small,  but  a  commando. 
Chanter  XIV.  is  called  "  Winston  Churchill's  Vulture." 
(Treherne.     6s.) 

Papa.  By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 

A  bright,  readable  story,  by  the  author  of  The  Barn 
Stormers.  It  opens  at  Passy,  and  introduces  us  to  Helen 
Annesley,  tlie  one  pupil  teacher  in  Madame  de  Lupigny's 
highly  selet;t  school  for  young  ladies.  Helen  "  was  not  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  but  she  was  radiantly  pretty,  with  the 
nimbus  of  her  shining  hair,  the  jiure  red  and  white  of  her 
face,  the  charming  curve  of  her  lips,  and  the  jewels  that 
she  had  for  eyes."     (Metliuen.     68.) 
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Mrs.   Boythorn  and  Her 
Canary, 

EvEKYONE  remembera  how  the  canary  sat  on  Mr.  Boythorn' s 
head  while  he  described  the  Dedlock  family  as  a  nursery 
of  pig-headed  numsiiulls,  and  declared  that  nothing  but 
ten  thousand  hundred-weight  of  gunpowder  would  avail 
to  reform  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  The  canary  knew  the 
quiet  heart  of  the  man,  and  ruffled  not  a  feather.  Imagine 
a  female  Boythorn  and  a  distrustful  canary,  and  you  have 
the  counterparts  of  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the  present  dreadful  affair  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

Let  us  explain.  A  week  ago  it  was  whispered  in  heaven 
and  muttered  in  hell,  at  any  rate  it  was  hinted  in  the 
Academy,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  was  about  to  give  Mr.  Lang 
a  piece  of  his  mind.  Thus  is  the  wind  tempered  to  a  city 
shorn  of  Coronation  flags.  But  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Before  we  could  realise  it  Mr.  Lang  was  replying  to 
Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  Morning  Post.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  not  yet  spoken,  that  the  rejoinder  preceded 
the  attack,  was  itself  a  cure  for  the  lassitudes  of  July. 
Mr.  Lang  was  not  even  sure  that  himself  was  the  critic 
whom  At.  Swinburne  meant  to  scourge,  but  pinning  his 
faith  to  our  statement,  he  acted  with  the  consummate 
previousness  of  an  old  bird.  Sure  that  he  could  not  perch 
on  Mrs.  Boythom's  forehead  with  any  comfort  during  the 
threatened  eruption,  and  having  no  mind  to  flutter  and 
bum  in  the  intricacies  of  the  chandelier,  he  flew  to  the 
Morning  Post,  and  there  chirped  his  defence.  "I  have 
followed,"  he  said,  "  the  advice  of  my  country's  proverb, 
'  Tak'  the  first  word  o'  fly  ting,'  and  there  ends  my  concern 
with  the  subject." 

Mr..  Lang  was  perhaps  cleverer  than  even  a  Scotchman 
knew.  Since  he  wrote  those  words  the  Quarterly  Eevieio 
has  appeared  ;  Mrs.  Boythorn  has  screamed.  Mr.  Lang 
now  knows  that  his  article  was  a  reply  to  ten  incidental 
lines  describing  his  introductions  to  the  GadshiU  series 
of  Dickens  as  "  the  prefatory  importunities  of  a  writer 
disentitled  to  express  and  disqualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  work  of  an  English  humorist.  The  intrusive 
condescension  or  adulation  of  such  a  commentator  was 
perhaps  somewhat  superfluous  in  front  of  the  reprinted 
Waverley  Novels ;  the  offence  becomes  an  outrage,  the 
impertinence  becomes  impudence,  when  such  rubbish  is 
shot  down  before  the  doorstep  of  Charles  Dickens." 

We  do  not  know  what  term  the  "  fancy  "  would  give  to 
this  collapse  of  a  first-class  mill.  We  know  that  we  are 
left  alone  with  the  most  astonishing  article  that  we  have 
read,  as  America  says,  "in  years."  We  were  aware  that 
Mr.  Swinburne's  prose  had  made  the  judicious  grieve, 
as  his  poetry  has  caused  the  injudicious  to  rave ;  but  we 
were  as  little  prepared  for  the  Heliogabalan  roses  of 
rhodomontade  which  he  heaps  on  Dickens's  grave  as  for 
the  feminine  calling  of  names   with  which  he  degrades 


even  that  dubious  ceremony.  His  first  sentence  exhibits 
his  twin  lacks  of  form  and  urbanity.     Here  it  is : — 

It  is  only  when  such  names  as  Shakespeare's  or  Hugo's 
rise  and  remain  as  the  supreme  witnesses  of  what  was 
highest  in  any  particular  countrjf  at  any  particular  time  that 
there  can  be  no  question  among  any  but  irrational  and 
impudent  men  as  to  the  supremacy  of  their  greatest. 

No  doubt  this  sentence  has  a  socket  of  sense  into  which 
one's  intellect  may  drop  with  pleasing  suddenness  at  any 
moment,  but,  for  ourselves,  we  are  stiU  groping.  Yet 
however  difficult  it  is  to  read  Mr.  Swinburne's  prose,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  explain  it.  It  is  the  energy  of  his  poetry 
running  amok.  It  is  liis  violence  without  his  viol.  Mr. 
Svpinburne's  poetic  door  does  not  open,  as  a  poet's  should, 
on  a  gradual  and  verdant  slope  of  beautiful  prose ;  it 
precipitates  him,  every  time  he  opens  it,  into  the  noisy 
street  where  the  victory  is  to  elbovrish  and  vociferous 
persons.  Yet  the  instincts  of  the  poet  survive,  and  the 
quality  which  Mr.  Swinburne  strives  for  in  iiis  prose  is 
opulence.  Unfortunately  he  seeks  it  in  the  wrong  way. 
He  appears  to  think  that  as  that  man  is  a  benefactor  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before, 
so  the  writer  is  to  be  admired  who  crams  two,  tlu-ee,  or  even 
four  adjectives  into  the  room  of  one.  Add  to  this  obsession 
his  inabihty  to  praise  or  blame  except  in  detonating  super- 
latives and  you  describe  the  prose  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
our  day.  Could  violence  be  more  misplaced  than  here : 
"There  may  possibly  be  some  faint  and  flickering  shadow 
of  excuse  for  the  dullards,  if  unmaUgnant,  who  prefer 
Nicholas  Niekleby  to  the  riper  and  sounder  fruits  of 
the  same  splendid  and  inexhaustible  genius."  Note  the 
double  adjectives  :  "  faint  and  flickering,"  "  riper  and 
soimder,"  "splendid  and  inexhaustible."  This  dupli- 
cative and  triplicative  potlier  of  words  never  stops.  "  No 
mortal  man  or  woman,  no  human  boy  or  girl,  can  resist 
the  fascination  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quilp."  .  .  "The 
advance  in  tragic  power  is  even  more  notable  and 
memorable  than  this."  .  .  "  Interest  and  sympathy  are 
weU-nigh  superseded  or  overbalanced  .  .  ."  "In 
immediate  prospect  of  the  innninent  gallows  .  .  ." 
"Cannot  mesmerise  or  hypnotise  us."  .  .  "  It  is  only 
by  dunces  that  it  is  held  improbable  or  impossible  for  a 
great  writer  to  judge  aright  of  his  own  work  at  its  best, 
to  select  and  to  prefer  the  finest  and  fuUest  example  of  his 
active  genius."  .  .  "It  is  not  only  by  his  master- 
pieces, it  is  also  by  his  inferior  works  or  even  by  his 
comparative  failures  that  the  greatness  of  a  great  writer 
may  be  reasonably  judged  and  tested."  So  necessary  are 
unnecessary  words  to  Mr.  Swinburne  that  he  wiU  employ 
them  in  automatic  response  to  his  physical  craving  for 
their  rhythm.     Take  this  sentence  :— 

No  son  of  Adam  and  no  daughter  of  Eve  on  this  God's 
earth,  as  his  occasional  friend  Mr.  Carlyle  might  have 
expressed  it,  could  have  imagined  it  possible — humanly 
possible — for  anytlung  in  later  comedy  to  rival  the  unspeak- 
able perfection  of  Mrs.  Quickly 's  eloquence  at  its  best, 

Here  the  words  "  humanly  possible,"  and  the  pause  for 
their  entry,  are  amusing  when  you  see  what  follows.  It 
is  melancholy,  too,  to  observe  the  suffocation  at  birth  of  a 
fine  sentence :  — 

.Jonas  Chuzzlewithas  his  place  of  eminence  for  ever  among 
the  most  memorable  types  of  living  and  breathing  wickedness 
that  ever  were  stamped  and  branded  with  immortality  by  the 
indignant  genius  of  a  great  and  unrelenting  master. 

Let  us  see  what  sane  deletion  wiU  do  for  thi.s  sentence : — 

Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is  among  the  most  memorable  types  of 
wickedness  that  ever  were  branded  with  immortality  b}- 
indignant  genius. 

This  is,  at  least,  the  cool  embodiment  of  a  thought  of  which 
Mr.  Swinburne's  sentence  is  the  gesticulating  fever. 
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Mr.  Swinburjie's  love  of  noise  and  rotundity  seems  to 
preoccupy  him  to  the  extent  of  destrojring  his  finer  judg- 
ment, his  sense  of  scale,  and  his  eye  for  the  architecture 
of  his  commentary.  In  a  single  paragraph  he  will  deafen 
himself  to  liis  own  voice,  so  that  of  Little  Nell  he  can 
whisper  that  she  would  thoroughly  deserve  her  fame  "  if 
slie  were  but  a  thought  more  human  and  more  credible," 
and  then,  on  rising  lungs,  vociferate  that  "a  child  whom 
nothing  can  ever  irritate,  whom  nothing  can  ever  baffle, 
whom  nothing  can  ever  misguide,  whom  nothing  can  ever 
delude,  and  whom  nothing  can  ever  dismay,  is  a  monster 
as  inhxmian  as  a  baby  with  two  heads." 

Mr.  Swinburne  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  blame 
Dickens.  The  objectors  to  the  plot  of  Bleak  House,  as  it 
"affects  Lady  Dedlock,  are  "  helots  of  culture  whose  brains 
may  have  been  aifected  by  the  academic  dehrimn  of  self- 
complacent  superiority."  The  critics  who  find  some  parts 
of  A  Tale  of  Ttoo  Cities  exaggerated  and  unreal  share 
"  the  chattering  duncery  and  the  impudent  mahgnity  of  so 
consummate  and  pseudosophical  a  quack  as  George  Henry 
Lewes."  Anon  the  lava-tide  of  adjectives  overtakes  "  the 
blatant  boobies  who  deny  truthfulness  and  realism  to 
the  imagination  or  the  genius  of  Dickens  because  it  never 
condescended  to  wallow  in  metaphysics  or  in  filth." 
Mr.  Lang's  gentle  chidingsof  Dickens  may  have  been  a  thin 
and  unnecessarj-  sauce  piquante  to  the  Gadshill  banquet, 
but  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover  why  they  should 
infuriate  a  poet  who  screams  the  very  same  objections.  It 
is  he  who  finds  the  plot  of  Domhey  and  Son  stupid,  and 
the  characters  of  the  father  and  daughter  "  failures  of  the 
first  magnitude."  It  is  he  who  notes  Dickens's  "  curious 
and  seemingly  incorrigible  ignorance "  of  society ;  and 
whom  the  halting  invention  and  the  poor  humour  of  Little 
DoiTtt  affect  with  "  irrepressible  irritation." 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Swinburne  resents  the  bestowal  of 
warm  instead  of  super-heated  praise  on  the  writer  whom 
he  can  hardly  refer  to  except  under  such  phrase  as  "  this 
magnificent  and  immortal  benefactor."  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  laudation  contained  in  the  following 
sentence  has  any  meaning  whatever  :  "  David  Copperfield, 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  is  unmistakeable  by  any 
eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the  insight  of  a  beetle's  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  to  which  time  can  only  add  a  new 
charm  and  an  unmiaginable  value."  Judgments  like  the 
following  are  more  wonderful  than  the  thing  they  wonder 
at:  "To  have  created  Abel  Magwitch  is  to  be  a  •  god 
indeed  among  the  creators  of  deathless  men."  Even 
minor  characters  are  described  as  "  flashing  into  eternity 
across  the  stage  of  Dickens."  It  is  but  for  a  moment  that 
we  meet  Bill  Barley,  but  "eternity  is  in  that  moment." 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  If  Mr.  Swinburne's  aim  were  to 
do  Dickens  hurt  by  paralysing  the  praise  of  others  it 
would  perhaps  explain  nis  article  though  it  would  not  effect 
his  object.  We  can  only  compare  the  effect  of  his  prose 
on  our  nerves  with  that  of  a  relentless  steam-organ  braying 
in  wafts  of  gas-heat,  while  the  characters  of  Dickens  ride 
round  distractedly  on  hobby-horses,  urged,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  insupportable  accompaniment. 


The  Preferential  Anthology. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  anthology :  that  which 
endeavours  to  be  representative ;  and  that  which, 
essentially,  is  a  statement  of  the  compiler's  personal 
preferences.  "I  love  these  things,"  the  latter  kind  seems 
to  say  ;  "do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  "  And  you  will  like 
it  or  not,  according  to  the  measiire  of  your  sympathy  with 
the  compiler's  sympathies.  Now  and  again  some  very 
naif  person  publishes  an  anthology  which    pushes    this 


latter  principle  to  its  most  logical  consequences  ;  which  is 
xmifiea  neither  by  place  nor  jjeriod,  by  subject  nor  senti- 
ment ;  which,  ignoring  even  the  comprehensive  differentia- 
tion between  verse  and  prose,  reduces  the  whole  law 
of  inclusion  and  exclusion  to  its  own  imperial  placet.  It 
is  magnificent,  but  not  an  anthology.  It  is  rather  an 
organised  commonplace-book — organised,  in  virtue  of  some 
endeavour  to  sort  it  into  specific  heaps.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  we  have  all,  at  odd  times,  acknowledged  an 
obligation  to  this  most  inartificial  manner  of  book-making. 
A  further  curious  point  is  that  a  book  of  tliis  kind,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  other  and  lieterogeneous  writers'  thoughts, 
is  one  of  the  most  jjersonal  and  self-revealing  of  books. 
The  author  makes  more  intimate  confession  of  himself 
than,  without  consununate  literary  skill,  he  could  effect 
by  his  deliberate  and  first-liand  confidences.  You  know 
him,  you  like  or  despise  or  are  bored  by  him,  as  though 
he  were  the  inmate  of  your  house.  For  you  are  indeed 
made  the  inmate  of  his  own  intelligent  household,  and 
know  its  furnisliing. 

A  man's  selection  from  books  confesses  his  selection 
from  life ;  since  the  lesson  of  both  is  only  to  be  learned 
by  an  attentive  selection,  and  whiit  a  man  elects  in  hfe  he 
vrill  elect  in  reading.  So,  like  aU  noble  learning,  this  of 
books  comes  at  last  to  depend  on  a  soul  of  nobility  in  the 
learner.  From  a  simply  personal  choice  of  extracts 
worthily  done,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
thoughts  themselves,  this  is  what  we  gain :  the  know- 
ledge of  the  soul  of  nobiUty  in  the  chooser.  No  man 
wlio  makes  a  quite  noble  choice  from  books  could  make  a 
quite  ignoble  choice  from  life.  It  warms  us  almost  with 
the  force  of  a  personal  example,  of  a  life  beautifully  lived 
out  before  us.  This  has  been  our  feeling  in  reading  Miss 
(or  Mrs.)  Ehzabeth  Waterhouse's  Little  Book  of  Life 
and  Death,  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen — a  quite 
unpretentious  choice  of  brief  passages  on  the  great 
general  themes  of  life,  without  any  conspicuous  skill  or 
finahty  of  arrangement.  In  such  technical  iMints  it  would 
be  easy  to  suggest  improvements.  But  the  choice  has 
been  made  with  sincere  dignity  ;  and  it  might  so  readily, 
so  commonly  have  been  done  otherwise.  We  know  too 
well  how  trivial,  how  insincere,  how  cheap,  how  senti- 
mental, how  vulgarly  trite  or  more  vulgarly  eloquent  it 
might  have  been.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  all  these  ;  and  we 
experience  the  recognition  of  a  personal  privilege  in 
meeting  the  pervasive  atmosphere  of  a  distinguished 
nature,  and  drinking  by  choice  from  the  deeper  waters  of  hfe. 
This  is  no  more  than  the  proper  and  sufficient  justifiavtion 
of  such  a  book;  but  then  now  few  such  books  justify 
themselves  !  In  the  opening  sections  alone  the  author  has 
not  escaped  the  defect  of  her  sex.  They  are,  of  cour.se, 
Love  and  Maternity — two  topics  which  fatally  invite  the 
woman  to  sentimentality.  Here  the  extracts  are  often  on 
a  lower  plane  than  that  held  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
book — weakly,  prettily,  smaUy  domestic  and  emotional. 

But  the  rest  is  excellent.  It  is  not,  of  course,  exhaustive 
or  representative  ;  what  book  in  this  kind  could  be  ?  But 
it  is  a  merit  of  such  compilations  that  they  stimulate  each 
of  us — or  most  of  us — to  make  acquaintance  with  noble 
writers  who  have  not  hitherto  crossed  our  path.  Of  one 
such  writer,  at  least,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  few  who 
open  the  book  will  have  heard.  We  are  glad  to  confess 
our  own  ignorance,  since  it  means  a  pleasure  to  be 
explored.  We  mean  Henry  Montague,  Earl  of  Manchester, 
whose  quaintly  named  "  Manchester  al  Mondo "  was 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  has  all  the  exceeding  dignity  and  impressiveness 
proper  to  that  richest  and  stateliest  time  of  Enghsh  prose. 
Hear  but  this : — 

As  in  the  greatest  extremities  good  physicians  leave  drugs, 
and  minister  only  cordials ;  so  deal  by  thy  soul  when  death 
approaches :  lay  thee  down  and  sleep  in  peace  ;  cast  away  all 
worldly  cares  ;  entertain  only  thouglit.s  that  will  animate  tliy 
weak  body  and  rcfiesli  thy  thirsty  soul,  as  did  tliat  dew  of 
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Hermon,  falling  upon  the  hill  of  Sion.  When  sickness 
imdresses  man  for  death,  then  Job's  scio  (I  know)  and 
St.  Paul's  cupio  (I  desire)  are  the  words  of  sweetest  comfort. 

That  "when  sickness  undresses  man  for  death"  is  a 
phrase  worthy  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.     Again  :— 

Now  methinks  I  hear  death  say  of  life,  as  Jolm  Baptist 
said  of  Christ,  "He  that  cometh  after  lue  is  before  me." 
()  sweet  word,  Life,  the  best  monosyllable  in  the  world, 
God's  own  attribute!  Dms  i-idt  (God  livetli)  ;  and  "  my 
soul,"  saith  Job,  "  shall  live,  for  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

And  is  this  life  Ijut  the  rhild  of  death  V  Then  blessed  also 
be  the  word  Death,  the  mother  of  life  ;  I  will  no  more  call 
thee  Jlarali,  but  Naomi  ;  for  thou  art  not  bitter,  but  sweet ; 
more  pleasant,  though  swifter  in  thy  gait  than  the  Hoe  or 
Hind. 

Such  solenmities  of  thought  and  style  are  to  be  found 
in  the  obscure  bye-tracks  of  that  ilhistrious  century,  whose 
chiefs  are  Browne  and  Taylor  and  Hooker  and 'Milton: 
"there  were  giants  in  tliose  days."  Browne  we  have 
mentioned,  and  the  Xorwich  physician  is  not  left 
unquoted.  His  finest  and  best-known  things  are  left 
alone ;  but  this  is  yet  fine  enough  in  all  conscience  :— 

Be  able  to  l)c  alone.  Lose  not  the  advantage  of  Solitude, 
and  the  Society  of  thyself,  nor  be  only  content,  but  delight 
to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency.  He  who  is  thus 
prepared,  the  Day  is  not  uneasy  nor  the  Night  black  imto 
him.  Darkness  may  bound  his  Eyes,  not  his  Imagination. 
In  his  Bed  he  may  lie,  like  Pompey  and  his  Sons,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  Earth,  may  speculatetlie  Univei-se,  and  enjoy 
the  w;hole  World  in  tlie  Hei-mitage  of  himself.  Tluis  the  old 
ascetic  Christians  foimd  a  paradise  in  a  Desert,  and  with  little 
converse  on  E;arth  held  a  conversation  in  Heaven ;  thus  they 
astronomized  in  Caves,  and,  though  they  beheld  not  the  Stars, 
had  the  Gloiy  of  Heaven  before  them. 

It  is  a  passage  which  only  the  supreme  English  master 
of  tranquil  and  meditative  rhetoric  could  have  written. 
Yet  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  it  is  this  of  the  imperial 
Roman,  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  same  theme : — 

They  seek  for  themselves  private  resting-places,  as  counti-y 
villages,  the  sea-shore,  mountains ;  yea,  thou  thyself  art  wont 
to  long  much  after  such  places.  "But  all  thi's  (thou  must 
know)  proceeds  from  simplicity  in  the  highest  degree.  At 
what  time  soever  thou  wilt,  it  is  in  thy  power  to  retire 
into  thyself,  and  be  at  rest.  For  a  man'  cannot  retire  any 
whither  to  be  more  at  rest,  and  freer  from  all  business,  than 
m  his  own  soul.  He  especially  who  is  Ijeforehand  provided 
of  such  things  within,  which  whensoever  he  doth  withdraw 
himself  to  look  in,  may  presently  afford  him  perfect  ease  and 
tranquillity. 

We  know  not  what  translation  the  compiler  has  used  ; 
but  if  it  be  not  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  the 
seventeenth  century  gravity  and  purity  of  style.  The  old 
English  physician  and  the'  Roman  Emperor  are  at  one  in 
counsel  and  the  dignity  of  its  manner :  the  simple  Francis 
of  Assist  repeats  it  in  his  own  fraternal  and  charming 
fashion : — 

Meditate  as  much  while  on  this  journey  as  if  you  were 
shut  up  in  a  hermitage  or  in  your  cell,  for  wherever  we  are, 
wherever  we  go,  we  carry  our  cell  with  us  ;  Brother  body  is 
our  cell,  and  the  soul  is  the  liennit  who  dwells  in  it,  there  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  and  to  meditate. 

Lastly,  perliaps,  we  may  end  these  citations  on   solitude 
with  a  very  quiet  and  restrained  little    iwem  which   is 
unknown  to  us,  from  the  pen  of  Father  Gerard  Hopkins 
called  "  Heaven— Haven  "  :— 

I  have  desired  to  go 

Where  springs  not  fail. 

To  fields  where  flies  no  sharp  and  aided  hail. 

And  a  few  lilies  blow. 

And  I  have  asked  to  be 

Wliere  no  storms  come. 

Where  the  green  swell  is  in  the  havens  dumb, 

And  out  of  the  swing  of  the  sea. 


We  turn  to  another  section  of  the  book,  and  again  are 
struck  by  the  parallelism  between  divergent  minds.  No 
two  writers  could  be  less  akin  than  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  Yet  on  one  page  is  this  passage  from 
the  great  English  preaclier  : — 

I  sleep,  I  eat  and  drink,  I  read  and  meditate,  I  walk  in  my 
neighbours'  pleasant  fields,  and  see  the  vai-ieties  of  natural 
beauties,  and  delifiht  in  all  tlial  in  which  God  delights— that 
is,  in  virtue  ami  wisdom,  in  tlin  whole  creation,  and  in  God 
Himself.  And  he  that  hath  so  many  causes  of  joy,  and  so 
great,  is  very  much  in  love  with  sorrow  and  pei^vishness,  who 
loses  all  these  pleasures,  and  chooses  to  sit  down  iipon  his 
littl(!  handful  of  thorns. 

That  last  is  a  delightful  expression.  And  011  the  very 
opposite  page  is  a  characteristic  poem  of  Stevenson's, 
"  The  Celestial  Surgeon^'  :— 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  great  task  of  happiness. 
If  I  have  stirred  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face  ; 
If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not ;    if  morning  skies. 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain, 
Knocked  at  my  sullen  heart  in  vain : — 
Lord,  thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take. 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake ; 
Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 
Choose  thou  before  that  spirit  die, 
A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin, 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in ! 

In  trutli,  besides  its  food  for  meditation,  it  is  one  of  the 
uses  of  such  books  as  this  that  they  bring  home  to  us 
the  unsuspected  affinities  of  thought  and  sympathy  between 
natures  the  most  unlike,  centuries  the  most  distant,  nations 
the  most  estranged,  and  even  religions  the  most  inimical. 
They  reveal  to  us  the  intellectual  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  the  solidarity  of  human  souls. 


Reader  and  Writer. 

^SCHYLUS  dedicated  his  tragedies  to  Chronos  and  was 
in  all  probability  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  audiences 
who,  with  a  fidelity  foreign  to  their  nature,  continued 
to  Usten  to  his  masterpieces  even  after  his  death.  His, 
perhaps,  was  Tpar  excellence  the  grand  indifference,  but 
there  have  been  other  authors  approximately  disdainful. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Gibbon  after  his  first  venture 
in  French  ever  seriously  intended  that  The  Decline  and 
Fall  should  appear  in  that  language.  Still,  the  fact  that 
at  one  period  of  his  life  he  did  hesitate  about  the  medium 
of  expression  proves  that  lie  was  conscious  of  the  ordinary 
man  or  woman  who  would  peruse  his  work.  Setting  this 
fact  aside,  however,  the  most  self-conscious  egoist  could 
not  iniagine,  while  following  the  rise  and  fall  of  those 
majestic  periods,  that  for  one  instant  Gibbon's  eye  was 
fixed  upon  himself.  There  is  in  truth  no  more  rapport 
between  him  and  the  stately  one  than  there  is  between  a 
modern  sight-seer  and  a  Greek  statue. 

"  Sire,"  writes  M.  de  Bufion  in  1749,  for  surely  this 
is  Buflon's,  and  Biiffon's  alone ; 

"  L'Histoire  et  les  monuments  imniortaliseront  les  quaUt^s 
heroiques  et  les  virtus  pacifiques  que  I'Univers  admire  dans 
la  personne  de  votreMajeste,"  and  he  concludes  his  preface 
with — 

Nous  sommes  avec  un  tres-profond  respect 

Sire 
De  votre  Majeste 

BuFFON,  Intendant  de  votre  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

"It  is  useless,"  writes  Mr.  H.  G.   Wells  in    1898,    "  to 
attempt    disguise    about    this   book.     It '  is   made   up  of 
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I   (Ipsirp   to  mnkp  tbn   «B«nl  ftcknowlpdjjinpnts — wliatovpr 
they  may  I>e. 

Now,  between  the  ''An  Uo\  "  of  M.  ile  Buffou  and  this 
j)reface  tl\ere  is  just  9tie  tjliiiiK-  in  0^11^)^1911— tfjliealtliy  dls- 
reyiird  fo^tiw  ^m\  or  ifli-V^tft  o?  -the  >iBMlali  atoms  for 
whoni  both  works  were  presumably  written. 
.  ,,Bet>veeu  theseitwo  date*,  Jiowcnwi.  the 'Kender's'TiKhts 
luivc'bcen  variously  rtiid.  o$j)rt'BKly  uckiiov\l]t*lged.;  (lie  has 
Ijeen  admitted  soiiietiine-s  to  11  let<'-a4<'te  \i'\tt\i  tlie  author. 
At  other  times  he  has  lelt  himself  a  membfer  of  a  sympa- 
thetic group  with  the  author,  like  a  chanteri  of  theJliad, 
in  the  centre.  At  all  events  for  a  lougrtime  i«e  was  a 
participitor,  and  his  self-respect  and  liis  self-esteem  were 
alike  iinniflied.  The  eighteenth  century  novelists  paid 
Iiarticular  attention  to  him.  The  long  discourses  at  the 
beginning  of  each  liook  fretted  his  imjiatience  to  hear  more 
of  the  virile  exploits  of  Tom  Jones,  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  addressed  to  him  personally  more  than  atoned  for  the 
delay.  Sterne,  finger  on  lip,  looked  slyly  at  him  as  he 
ambled  nimbly  through  delicate  intricacies,  bearing  his 
cloth  decorously  through  the  most  indecorous  situations. 
Even  Smollett's  obscene  guifaw  was  softened  for  his 
benefit,  and  that  triumphant  cad,  Peregrine  Pickle,  felt 
occasionally  that  someboay  was  watching  him  and  weighing 
him  in  more  perfectly  adjusted  scales.  Richardson  too, 
did  he  ever  forget  the  Header  ?  Strange  visions  must  have 
haunted  the  little  shop-keeper  as  he  scribbled  on  into  the 
night,  beautiful  concrete  visions  beside  whom  Clarissa 
herself  is  as  a  fleeting  ghost.  Decidedly  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson  never  ignored  the  Reader. 

Miss  Austen  remembers  liim  but  keep.shimin  his  proper 
place.  Aliss  Edgwortli  is  conscious  of  the  N'.^  Estate, 
although  her  "candid  female"  savours  a  little  of  the 
modern  mode.  Sir  Walter  Scott  recognized  him  openly  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  prose.  Dickens  approached  him  with 
the  most  intimate  familiarity.  Thackeray  had  many  a  man 
to  man — not  man  to  mouse — talk  with  him,  and  George 
Eliot,  of  intention,  sought  constantly  to  improve  his  mind. 

And  then,  far  down  beneath  these  great  authors,  how 
many  kindly  writers  spoke  to  the  Reader  with  perfect 
confidence.  He  might  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the 
world  of  reality.  At  his  best  he  might  appear  a  poor 
creature  buffeted  by  Man  and  baffled  by  Providence, 
winning,  indeed,  the  esteem  of  nobody,  least  of  all  his 
own.  What  a  blessing  it  must  haA'e  been  for  such  an  one 
to  ciitch  the  vibrations  of  some  far-off  voice,  wooing  him 
witli  a  forgotten  tenderness.  For  the  shapeless  foot-ball 
of  Fortune  was  addressed  as  "  dear  "  and  "  gentle  "  ;  his 
opinion  was  asked  for,  his  taste  consulted.  Sometimes, 
greatest  joy  of  all,  he  was  appealed  to  as  a  man  of  the 
w^orld,  and  his  pardon  was  asked  for  the  banality  of  a 
love  scene  or  for  the  egotism  of  an  interminable  flirtation. 
Again,  he  was  taken  for  a  scholar,  and  explanations  of 
which  the  author  was,  as  likely  as  not,  incapable  were 
omitted  in  deference  to  his  scholarship.  Sometimes  the 
miserable  one  would  be  treated  as  a  hero,  and  a  secret 
link  would  be  established  between  himself  and  the  hero 
de  facto.  On  these  occasions  he  would  be  reminded  of 
past  deeds  of  gallantry,  of  cold-courage,  of  wordless 
chivalrj-.  At  other  times  his  sensibilities  would  be  played 
upon  and  he  would  be  reminded  of  that  June  evening 
in  the  long  ago.  .  .  .  But  here  we  must  leave  him — 
only  too  probably  in  tears. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  when  you  and  I  peer  into 
these  unobtrusive  pages  of  the  past,  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  these  cheering  messages  are  not  meant  for  us. 
Occasionally  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  real  recipients, 
the  hving  people  between  whom  and  these  dead  bcwks 
there  are  still  strange  vibrations.  I  saw  a  little  group 
of  them  the  other  day  in  a  shadowy  corner  of  a  dimly 
lighted  library.    They  were  sitting  togetiier  side  by  side, 


\^n{i  I  ciiiij*'  wear,  to  th«m  atid,  watchejj.  tli'^ajiaa  they 
'  f>,ti:aiuecl,  llWjr  pye's  \n  ,thf  Jading  •  liglik.  1  .UTiei  aiesurest  to 
me' was  a  jniHy  little  figure  with  a  big,  round  head,  a 
distended  forehead,  and  a  childish  mouth.  He  kept 
muttering  to  himself,  "  I' ought  to.kribw!  I  ought  to 
know  !  "  and  his  head  would  bob  up  and  d9wn  as  tliough 
he  wdr6  seeking  ^^!  d?V.Q;,ir  I'lHeral^y  t1i§  musty  provender 
m/rcint  oi'liYrij.  '^M 'ought  to  know  1 "  he  j:M)pa)*d  sadly, 
'','  Everj'  sqli^ol  ■',,.,;".  .."land  theJi  like  u  flash  it  -came  to 
lue  and,  J.  rwognisied  M:icaiiliiy'«  achool-lwy.  JveJtt  to  him 
irtiit  u  h(dy  I  upon  whose  delicito  feataii-es  tiiewwiW'stjimpcd 
./an  indefiiiabl**  distiiiction,  and'  in  whOs&'pt'rsiiiialitj'  there 
:  survived  (hat  raqufsite  chlii'iil- which  a  li'tfw  mmciatii^n  has 
bartered  for  the  rights  of  erudition.  Her  dark  eyes  were 
filled  witli  tears,  and  the  btxik  before  her  was  Villellr.  1 
Isnew  lijer  a,t  ouqe  foi;., what  she.  was— tlie  G,eiitle  liosider. 
Opposite  to,  Jicir— J  CQuld.only  catch  the  grey,  rigidity  of 
his  profile— >i  .»\iddle-aged,oman  leaned  heavily  upon. .the 
table.  His  eyes  wandefrcd  vaguely  from  opeji  volume  to 
open  volume  of  tlie  mildewed  fortification  of  lit£ratur«  in 
front  of  him.  "  If  1  only  had  time,"  he  murmured, 
glancing  nervously  at  Macaiilay's  school-boy,  who  sneered 
slightly  and  mumbled  the  one  word  "  Culture."  The 
poor  Average  Man  sighed  audibly  and  glanced  at  the 
reader  of  ViUette,  but  her  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
either  of  them.  There  were  others  seated  near  them,  but 
before  1  could  inspect  them  with  the  guarded  scnitiny  of 
one  unwilling  to  offend  they  were  all  put  to  flight  by  a 
bumptious  individual  who  took  his  place  noisily  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  "I  want  Mind  and  Bell's  Life," 
he  shouted ;  "  and  oh,  'er,  fetch  me  The  Cleorgien  of 
Sophocles,  and  I^ord  Lubbock's  The  Woman  who  Did.  I 
like  scholarship,"  he  added,  nodding  in  my  direction,  "  and 
I  hke  life,  and  I  mean  to  have  'em  both  and  the  best  of 
both."  I  bowed  .silently  to  the  dominant  power  of  to-day. 
The  Man  in  the  Street',  and  then  1  left  the  library  and 
bought  for  myself  a  copy  of  ViUette. 

Originally  the  Reader's  position  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Greek  chorus  at  its  earliest  stage,  in  so  far  as  both 
stood  for  the  normal  opinion  of  their  periods.  But  whereas 
the  Greek  chorus  veiy  soon  lost  whatever  little  jurisdic- 
tion it  had,  the  Reader  was  exalted  to  a  very  high  position 
indeed.  But  the  Greek  chorus,  altliough  it  was  gradually 
ehminated,  was  never  degraded  in  the  way  that  the  Reader 
has  been.  For  me,  personally,  the  sense  of  degradation 
commences  with  Carlyle,  although  more  sensitive  natures 
may  have  traced  it,  in  their  own  cases,  to  a  far  earUer 
source.  Certainly  the  least  sensitive  of  corn-eating  men 
could  not  fail  to  catch  the  piiean  of  contempt  in  the  pages 
of  the  great  Scotch  morahst.  Insistent  in  volume,  it  is  not 
particularly  subtle  in  detail,  unless  one  calls  the  celebrated 
verdict  of  "mostly  fools  "  a  subtle  as  well  as  a  judicious 
comment  upon  the  English  people.  ^Miether  considered 
subtle  or  the  reverse,  it  has  been  thoroughly  understoo<l 
by  the  writers  of  modern  fiction  who  treat  the  Reader 
with  a  contumely  compared  with  which  the  hammer  of 
Carlyle's  invective  was  mere  rough  play. 

On  the  whole,  things  are  going  hard  with  the  Reader  of 
to-day. 

l-'.ven  when  he  is  not  treated  with  positive  rudeness  he 
is  greeted  witli  sentences  like  these :  "  You  yourself 
wouldn't  have  done  much  better  under  similar  conditions. 
Who  are  ymt  that  you  should  question  or  condemn  ? ' ' 
The  most  gentleman-like  writers  are  not  above  jibing 
at  him,  but  they  do  it  as  a  rule  with  delicacy  and  with  an 
artistic  regard  for  details.  One  phase  of  differentiation 
from  the  monotonous  course  of  obloquy  to  which  the 
Reader  is  daily  subjected  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Seton  Mcrriman.  This  author  is  quite  frequently  in 
a  conversational  mood,  and,  like  Thackeray,  lias  recourse 
to  his  reader  as  a  safety-valve.  But  because  he  lives  in 
an  age  which,  passionately  devoted  to  writing  and 
arithmetic,  has  yet  refused  to  take  the  greatest  of  the  R.'s 
seriously,  his  conversations  consist  for  the  most  psirt  in 
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edged  hanter  against  tlie  recipient  of  liis  confidence?. 
His  banter,  however,  differs  from  tliat  of  tlie  young-  nian 
of  spirit  who  runs  wikl  in  tlie  pages  of  liis  first  ^ovel, 
but  his  message  is  not  one  whit  more  encouraging  for 
those  who  read.  The  "  Yoxi  "  of  the  ordinary-  invective 
gives  place  to  the  "  We  "  of  persuasive  discourse,  but 
with  this  modification  of  detail  all  vestige  of  persuasion 
ends.  Briefly,  the  writer  reminds  the  unfortunate  iieader 
that  both  of  them  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  are 
wearying  the  patience  of  the  gods.  Tliey  are  both  dull 
peojJe,  tricky  witlial,  preferring  the  wonl  to  the  deed,  and 
often  too  slothful  to  sj^eak  the  word.  All  this  is  put 
courteously,  and  is  suggested  rather  thau  stated,  l)ut  the 
change  of  a  pronoun  does  not  spare  the  feelings  of  a 
lieader,  however  inured  to  reproaches.  Mr.  Oissing  treats 
him  as  a  fellow  passenger  who  insists  on  walking  the 
deck  i]i  his  company,  a  persistent  lianger-on  from  whom 
there  is  no  escape.  '"  You  know  all  about  it,"  he  says  to 
him  occasionally  in  his  anxiety  to  drive  him  away.  One 
could  multiply  these  instances  indefinitely,  but  it  is  idle 
to  accentuate  the  contempt  with  which  the  modern  Reader 
is  treated. 

J.  A.  T.  L. 


The  Truth  about  an  Author. 

Chapters  in  Autobiography. 
XIV. 

It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  compare  English  with 
American  publishers  to  the  disadvantage,  however  slight, 
of  the  fonner  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  a  truthful  narrative 
demand  from  me  this  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  to  the 
god  in  "  the  sleeping-car  emblematic  of  British  enterprise." 
The  representative  of  a  great  iVmerican  firm  came  over  to 
England  on  a  mission  to  cultivate  personal  relations  with 
authors  of  repute  and  profitableness.  Among  other  docu- 
ments of  a  similar  nature,  lie  had  an  introduction  to 
myself;  I  was  not  an  author  of  repute  and  profitableness, 
but  I  was  decidedly  in  the  movement  and  a  usefid  sort  of 
person  to  know.  We  met  and  became  friends,  this 
ambassador  and  I ;  he  liked  my  work,  a  sure  avenue  to  my 
esteem;  I  liked  his  genial  shrewdness.  Shortly  afterwards, 
there  appeared  in  a  certain  paper  an  unsigned  article 
dealing,  in  a  broad  survey  alleged  to  be  masterly,  with  the 
evolution  of  the  literary  market  during  the  l^st  thirty 
years.  My  American  publisher  read  the  article — he  read 
everything — and,  immediately  deciding  in  his  own  mind 
that  I  wa.s  the  author  of  it,  he  wrote  me  an  enthusiastic 
letter  of  appreciation.  He  had  not  been  deceived  ;  I  was 
the  author  of  the  article.  Within  the  next  few  days  it 
happened  that  he  encountered  an  English  publisher  who 
complained  that  he  could  not  find  a  satisfactory  "reader." 
Ife  informed  the  English  publisher  of  my  existence, 
referred  eulogistically  to  my  article,  and  gave  his  opinion 
tliat  I  was  precisely  the  man  whom  tlie  English  publisher 
needed.  Tiio  English  publisher  had  never  heard  of  me  (I 
do  not  blame  him,  I  merely  record),  but  he  was  so  moved 
bjr  the  American's  oration  that  he  invited  me  to  lunch  at 
hi.s  club.  I  lunched  at  his  club,  in  a  discreet  street  off 
Piccadilly  fan  aged  and  a  sound  wine  !),  and  after  lunch, 
my  host  drew  me  out  to  talk  at  large  on  the  subject  of 
authors,  publishers,  and  cash,  and  the  interplay  of  these 
three.  I  talked.  I  talked  for  a  very  long  while,  enjoying 
it.  The  experience  was  a  new  one  for  me.  The  publislier 
did  not  agree  with  all  that  I  said,  but  he  agreed  with  a 
good  deal  of  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  somewhat  exhausting 
assize,  in  which  between  us  we  had  judged  the  value  of 
every  literary  reputation  in  England,  he  offered  me  the 
post  of  principal  reader  to  his  firm,  and  I  accepted  it. 


It  is,  I  believe,  an  kifttorical  fact  that  no  author  ever, 
attended  the  fuUeral  of  a  jiu  hi  i  slier 's  reader.  Theyapprove 
the  sepulture,  but  do  nut,  save  soiiiotimes  in  a  'spirit  of 
feracious  humour,  lend  to  the  procession  lh6  dignity  of 
their  massive  figures.  Nevertheless,  the  publisher's 
reader  is  the  most  bene\x)lent  person  on  esirth.  He.i.s  so 
perforce.  He  may  begin  his  labours  in  tiie  slaughterous 
vein  of  the  Haturday  Review;  but  time  and  the  extraordi- 
nary level  mediocrity  of  manuscripts  soon  cure  him  of  any 
such  tendency.  He  comes  to  refuse  but  remains  to  accept, 
lie  must  accept  «oniething--or  where  is  the  justification  of 
his  existence  V  Often,  after  a  prolonged  run  of  bad  manu- 
scripts, I  have  said  to  myself:  "  If  1  don't  get  a  chance 
to  recommend  something  soon  I  shall  be  asked  to  resign." 
I  long  to  look  on  a  manuscript  and  say  that  it  is  good, 
or  tlmt  there  are  golden  sovereigns  between  the  lines. 
Instead  of  searching  for  faults  I  search  for  hidden 
excellences.  No  author  ever  liad  a  more  lenient  audience 
than  I.  If  the  author  would  only  believe  it,  I  want,  I 
actually  desire,  to  be  favourably  impressed  by  his  work. 
When  I  open  the  parcel  of  typescript  I  beam  on  it  with 
kindly  eyes,  and  I  think  :  "  Perhaps  there  is  something 
really  good  here  "  ;  and  in  that  state  of  mind  I  commence 
the  perusal.  But  there  never  is  anything  really  good  there. 
In  an  experience  not  vast,  but  extending  over  some  years, 
only  one  book  with  even  a  tOTich  of  genius  has  passed 
through  my  hands ;  that  book  was  so  faulty  and  so 
wilfulh'  wild,  that  I  could  not  unreservedly  advise  its 
pubhcation,  and  my  firm  declined  it ;  I  do  not  think  that 
the  book  has  been  issued  elsewhere.  I  have  "  discovered  " 
only  two  authors  of  talent ;  one  of  these  ia  very  slowly 
achieving  a  reputation ;  of  the  other  I  have  heard  nothing 
since  his  first  book,  which  resulted  in  a  financial  loss. 
Time  and  increasing  knowjedge  of  the  true  facts  have 
dissipated  for  me  the  melancholy  and  affecting  legend  of 
literary  talent  going  a-begging  because  of  the  indifference 
of  pidalishers.  0  young  author  of  talent,  would  that  I 
could  find  you  and  make  you  understand  how  the  publisher 
yearns  for  you  as  the  lover  for  his  love  !  Qua  publisher's 
reader,  I  am  a  sad  man,  a  man  confirmed  in  disappoint- 
ment, a  man  in  whom  the  phenomenon  of  continued  hope 
is  almost  irrational.  When  I  look  back  along  the  frightful 
vista  of  duU  manuscripts  that  I  have  refused  or  accepted, 
I  tremble  for  the  future  of  English  literature  (or  should 
tremble,  did  I  not  infallibly  know  that  the  future  of 
English  literature  is  perfectly  safe  after  all) !  And  yet  I 
have  by  no  means  drank  the  worst  of  tlie  cup  of  mediocrity. 
The  watery  milk  of  the  manuscrijits  sent  to  my  employer 
lias  always  been  skimmed  for  me  by  others  ;  I  have  had 
only  tlie  cream  to  savour.  I  am  asked  sometimes  why 
pubUshers  publish  so  many  bad  books  ;  and  my  reply 
is:  "Because  they  can't  get  better."  And  this  is  a 
profound  truth  solemnly  enunciated. 

People  have  said  to  me  :  "  But  you  are  so  eritiaal ;  you 
condemn  everything."  Such  is  tlie  complaint  of  the  laity 
against  the  initiate,  against  the  person  who  has  diligently 
practised  the  cultivation  of  his  taste.  And,  roughly 
speaking,  it  is  a  well-founded  and  excusable  complaint. 
The  person  of  fine  taste  does  condemn  nearly  everything. 
He  takes  his  pleasure  in  a  number  of  books  .so  limited  as 
to  be  almost  notliing  in  comparison  with  the  total  mass  of 
production.  Out  of  two  tliousand  novels  issued  in  a  year, 
he  may  really  enjoy  half-a-dozen  at  the  outside.  And  the 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  he  limips 
together  in  a  wholesale  contempt  which  draws  no  dis- 
tinctions. This  is  right.  This  contributes  to  the 
preservation  of  a  high  standard.  But  the  laity  will  never 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  just.  The  point  I  wish  to  make, 
however,  is  that  when  I  sit  down  to  read  for  my  publisher 
I  first  of  all  forget  my  literary  exclusivenesa.  I  sink'tlie 
aesthetic  aristocrat  and  become  a  plain  man.  By  a 
deliberate  act  of  imagination,  I  put  myself  in  tlve  place, 
not  of  the  tyjjical  average  reader — for  there  is  no  such 
jaerson — Init   of   a   composite   of   the   various   genera   of 
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average  reader  known  to  publishing  science.  I  am  that 
composite  Jor  the  time ;  and,  being  so,  I  remain  quiescent 
and  allow  the  book  to  produce  its  own  effect  on  me.  I 
employ  no  canons,  rules,  measures.  Does  the  book  bore 
me — that  condemns  it.  Does  it  interest  me,  ever  so 
slightly-  that  is  enough  to  entitle  it  to  further  considera- 
tion. "When  I  have  der-ided  tliat  it  interests  the  imaginary 
c-onijx)site  whom  I  represent,  then  1  become  myself  again, 
and  proceed  scientifically  to  enquire  why  it  has  interested, 
and  why  it  has  not  interested  more  intensely  ;  I  pro(X>ed 
to  catalogue  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  to  calcuLite  its 
cliances,  to  a.ssay  its  monetary  w<irth. 

The  lii-st  gift  of  a  puhlishcr's  reader  shoiilil  i)c  inuigi- 
uation;  without  imagination,  the  jxiwer  to  put  himself  in 
u  position  in  which  actually  he  is  not,  fine  taste  is  useless 
—  indeed,  it  is  worse  flian  useless.  TJie  ideal  publisher's 
reader  should  have  two  perfections — perfe<t  taste  and  ])er- 
fect  knowledge  of  what  the  various  kinds  of  other  people 
deem  to  be  taste.  Such  qualificatiojis,  even  in  a  form  far 
from  perfect,  are  rare.  A  man  is  born  with  them  ;  though 
they  may  be  cultivated,  they  cannot  either  of  them  be 
acquired.  The  renmneratiou  of  the  publisher's  reader 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  high,  lavish,  prmcely.  It  is  not. 
It  has  nothing  approaching  these  characteristics.  Instead 
of  being  regarded  as  the  ultiu)ate  seat  of  directing  energy, 
the  brain  within  the  publisher's  brain,  the  reader  often 
exists  iis  a  sort  of  offshoot,  an  accident,  an  external 
mechanism  which  must  be  employed  because  it  is  the 
custom  to  employ  it.  As  one  reflects  upon  the  experience 
and  judgment  which  readers  must  possess,  the  respon- 
sibility which  weighs  on  them,  and  the  brooding 
hyixx;hondriasis  engendered  by  their  mysterious  calling, 
oiie  wonders  that  their  salaries  do  not  enable  them  to 
reside  in  Park  Lane  or  Carlton  House  Terrace.  The  truth 
is,  that  they  exist  precariously  in  Walham  Green,  Cam- 
berwell,  or  out  in  the  country  where  rents  are  low. 

I  have  had  no  piquant  adventures  as  a  publisher's 
reader.  The  vocation  fails  in  piquancy:  that  is  precisely 
where  it  does  fail.  Occasionally  when  a  manuscript  comes 
from  some  established  author  who  has  been  deerned  the 
private  property  of  ailother  house,  there  is  the  excitement 
of  discovering  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  manuscript, 
or  from  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  public  facts  care- 
fully collated,  just  why  that  manuscript  has  been  offered 
to  my  employer;  and  the  discovered  reason  is  always 
either  amusing  or  shameful.  But  such  excitements  are 
rare,  and  not  very  thrilling  after  all.  Xo !  Reading  for 
a  publisher  does  not  foster  the  joy  of  life.  I  have  never 
done  it  with  enthusiasm ;  and,  frankly,  I  continue  to  do  it 
more  from  habit  than  from  inclination.  One  learns  too 
much  in  the  rule.  The  gilt  is  off  the  gingerbread,  and 
the  bloom  is  off  the  rye,  for  a  publisher's  reader.  The 
statistics  of  circulations  are  before  him  ;  and  no  one  who 
is  aware  of  the  actual  figures  which  literary  advertisements 
are  notoriously  designed  to  conceal  can  be  called  happy 
until  he  is  dead. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Drama. 

Coquelin  and  Moliere  :  Some  Aspects. 

I  SPENT  nearly  all  the  evenings  of  last  week  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  where  the  three  Coquelins  and  their  company 
were  acting  in  Molifere  and  in  some  famous  modem  pieces. 
Of  Moliere  I  saw  "  Tartuffe,"  "L'Avare,"  "  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,"  "Les  Pr&'ieuses  Ridicules,"  and  a  con- 
densed version  of  "  Le  D6pit  Amouretix,"  in  wliich  the 
foUr  acts  of  the  original  were  cut  down  into  two.  Of  these 
five  plays  only  two  are  in  verse,  "Tartuffe"  and  "  Le 
D^pit  Amoureux,"  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
fashion  of  Moliere's  day  had  allowed  him  to  write  all  his 
plays  in  prose.  Moliere  was  not  a  poet,  and  he  knew  that 
he  was  not  a  poet.     When  he  ventured  to  write  the  most 


Shakespearean  of  his  comedies,  "L'Avare,"  in  prose,  "le 
meme  pr^jug^,"  Voltaire  tells  us,  "qui  avait  fait  tomber 
le  Festin  de.  Pien-e,  parcequ'il  etait  en  prose,  nuisit  au 
succ^s  de  t'.4farc.  Cependant  le  public  qui,,  a  la  longue, 
se  rend  toujours  au  Ixm,  fiuit  par  donner  a  cet  ouvrage  les 
applaudissements  qu'il  merits.  On  comprit  alors  qn'il 
pent  y  avoir  de  forts  bonnes  comedies  en  prosi?."  How 
inlinitcly  finer,  as  prose,  is  the  prose  of  "  L'Avare"  than 
the  verse  of  "  Tartuffe  "  as  ver.'ie  !  In  "  Tartuffe  "  all  the 
art  of  the  actor  is  required  to  carry  you  over  the  artificial 
jangle  of  the  alexandrines  without  allowing  you  to  perceive 
tof)  clearly  that  this  man,  who  is  certainly  not  speaking 
l>oetry,  is  speaking  in  iliynie.  Moliere  was  a  great  prose 
writer,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  line  of  poetry  iu  the  whole 
of  his  work  in  verse.  The  whole  temper  of  his  mind  was 
the  temper  of  mind  of  the  prose-writer.  His  worldly 
wisdom,  liis  active  philosophy,  the  very  mainspring  of  his 
plots,  ari!  found,  characteristically,  in  his  valets  and  his 
servant-maids.  He  satirises  the  mi.ser,  the  hyixx'rite,  the 
han-hleu,  but  he  cluu-kles  over  Frosine  and  (iros  Rene ;  he 
loves  them  for  their  freedom  of  sijeech  and  their  elastic 
minds,  ready  in  words  or  deeds.  They  are  his  chorus,  if 
the  chorus  might  be  imagined  as  directing  the  action. 

But  Moliere  lias  a  weakness,  too,  for  the  bourgeois,  and 
he  has  made  M,  Jourdain  immortally  delightful.  There 
is  not  a  really  cruel  touch  in  the  whole  character ;  we 
laugh  at  him  so  freely  because  Moliere  lets  us  laugh  with 
such  kindliness.  M.  Jourdain  has  a  robust  joy  in  hfe  ;  he 
carries  off  his  absurdities  by  the  simple  good  faith  which 
he  puts  into  them.  When  1  speak  of  M.  Jourdain  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  am  sj^eaking  of  the  character  in  Moliere 
or  of  the  character  in  Co<)uelin.  Probably  there  is  no 
difference.  If  this  is  not  what  Moliere  meant,  in  every 
detail,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  Moliere.  A  study  in 
comedy  so  profound,  so  convincing,  so  full  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  art-concealing  art  of  the  stage,  has  not 
been  seen  in  our  time. 

I  am  told  that  Coquelin,  in  the  creation  of  a  part,  makes 
liis  way  slowly,  surely,  inwards,  for  the  first  few  weeks  of 
his  performance,  and  that  then  the  thing  is  finished,  to 
the  least  intonation  or  gesture,  and  can  be  laid  down  and 
taken  up  at  will,  without  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
iaterpretation.  The  part  of  Maitre  Jacques  in  "  L'Avare," 
for  instance,  which  lie  perfonned  with  such  gusto  and 
such  certainty  on  Friday  night,  had  not  been  acted  by  him 
for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  done,  without  rehearsal,  in 
the  midst  of  a  company,  that  required  prompting  at  every 
moment.  I  suppose  this  method  of  moulding  a  part,  as 
if  in  wet  clay,  and  then  allowing  it  to  take  hard,  final 
form,  is  the  method  natural  to  the  comedian,  his  right 
method.  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  tragic  actor  should 
ever  allow  himself  to  become  so  much  at  home  with  his 
material ;  that  he  dare  ever  allow  his  clay  to  become  quite 
hard.  He  has  to  de:il  with  tlie  continually  shifting  stuff 
of  the  soul  and  of  the  passions,  with  nature  at  its  least 
generalised  moments.  The  comic  actor  deals  with  nature 
for  the  most  part  generalised,  with  things  palpably  absurd, 
with  characteristics  that  strike  the  intelligence,  not  with 
emotions  that  touch  the  heart  or  the  senses.  He  comes  to 
more  definite  and  to  more  definable  results,  on  which  he 
may  rest,  confident  that  what  has  made  an  audience  laugh 
once  will  make  it  laugli  always,  kiughter  being  a  thing 
wholly  independent  of  mood. 

In  thinking  of  some  excellent  comic  actors  of  our  own, 
I  am  struck  by  the  much  greater  effort  which  they  seem 
to  make  in  order  to  drive  their  points  home,  and  in  order 
to  get  what  they  think  variety.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
is  the  only  English  actor  I  can  think  of  at  the  moment 
who  does  not  make  unnecessary  grimaces,  who  does  not 
insist  on  acting  when  the  difficult  thing  is  not  to  act. 
In  "  Tartuffe  "  Coquelin  stands  motionless  for  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  without  change  of  expi-ession,  and  yet  nothing 
am  be  more  expressive  than  his  face  at  those  moments. 
In  Chopin's  G  Minor  Nocturne,  Op.  15,  there  is  an  F  held 
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for  three  bars,  and  when  Rubinstein  played  the  Nocturne, 
says  Mr.  Huneker  in  his  instructive  and  delightful  book 
on  Chopin,  he  prolonged  the  tone,  "by  some  miraculous 
means,"  so  that  "it  swelled  and  diminished,  and  went 
singing  into  D,  as  if  the  instrument  were  an  organ."  It 
is  that  power  of  sustaining  an  expression,  unchanged,  and 
yet  always  full  of  living  significance,  that  I  find  in  Coquehn. 
It  is  part  of  his  economy,  the  economy  of  the  artist.  The 
improviser  disdains  economy,  as  much  as  the  artist 
cherishes  it.  Coquelin  has  some  half-dozen  complete 
variations  of  the  face  he  has  composed  for  Tartuife ; 
no  more  than  that,  with  no  insignificances  of  expression 
thrown  away ;  but  each  variation  is  a  new  point  of  view, 
from  which  we  see  the  whole  character. 

Arthur  Symons. 


Art. 

Art  at  Wolverhampton. 

Ik  Wolverhampton  at  the  present  moment  is  to  be  seen 
one  of  the  most  interesting  art  exhibitions  of  the  year. 
Not  the  most  popular.  The  turnstiles  at  Wolverhampton 
would  show  a  poor  record  against  those  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Neither  is  the  Wolverhampton  Art  exhibition 
as  popular  as  the  ingenious  new  switchback  in  the  Ex- 
hibition grounds,  with  a  run  of  a  mile,  and  a  speed, 
at  times  (according  to  report),  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
But  this  loan  collection  is  one  to  see,  and  it  is  so 
good  because  the  Exhibition  Committee  had  the  wisdom 
tj  place  the  arrangements  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
of  refined  taste  and  strong  individuality,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Hodson.  So  it  happens  that  in  that  coimtry  of  chimneys 
and  furnaces,  of  grass,  scrubby  and  anaemic,  when  it  is 
not  hidden  under  heaps  of  slag,  of  hills  canopied  with 
smoke,  of  sluggish  canals  appearing  and  disappearing  as 
the  train  drives  through  the  dreary  tracts,  there  is  set  down 
a  small  art  exhibition  that  stands  as  a  reproof  to  some,  and 
tm  example  to  all.  It  is  old  and  new.  It  ranges  from  Titian  to 
Hokusai,  from  Reynolds  and  Claude  to  the  younger.painters 
of  our  time  who  are  hardly  known  outside  their  small 
circle  of  admirers.  The  modern  work  is  by  the  protestors, 
men  who  are  "agin"  the  Royal  Academy,  and  their  works 
are  hung  in  the  wise  way  of  the  canvases  at  the  Salons.  Each 
man's  productions  are  grouped  together,  so  that  the  eye  can 
assimilate  his  method  and  pur]X)8e  and  is  not  distracted 
by  being  jumped  from  one  school  to  another. 

I  walked  through  the  pretty,  modest  green  and  white 
exhibition  buildings  containing  machinery,  exhibits  of 
fndustrial  art,  and  the  newest  electrical  appUances, 
content  to  welcome  the  pictures  when  I  found  them. 
But  no  picture  gallery  appeared,  and  it  was  only 
by  making  enquiries  I  discovered  that  the  Fine  Art 
Section  is  housed  in  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery.  So 
back  into  the  town  I  went,  passed  through  the  turnstiles, 
bought  a  catalogue,  and  proceeded  to  read  therein  an 
article  of  five  pages  called  "Remarks  on  the  Greater 
Movements  in  f.nglish  Art."  A  paragrajih  on  the  last 
.page  enchained  my  attention,  this  :  "  Several  pictures  by- 
Professor  JjegroB  will  be  found  in  the  florsman  Room. 
'Fhe  Cartwright  Room,  devoted  to  the  younger  and  intenser 
artists  of  the  present  day,  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
depth  and  thoroughness  of  his  teaching.  Most  of  the 
artists  tlicre  represented  were,  at  some  time,  his  pupils." 
f 'learly  this  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  surprises.  It  would 
he  interesting  to  see  Wolverhampton's  choice  of  the 
younger  and  intenser  artists. 

But  curiosity  could  not  be  immediately  satisfied,  for 
an  ojien  door  at  the  left  of  the  cool  hall  stood  in- 
vitingly open.  It  was  the  Print  Room,  but  ranged 
around    the     wall     just     below    the    ceiUng    were    six 


pictures  by  ^Mr.  William  Strang  illustrating  the  "  Story 
of  Adam  and  Eve."  He  has  painted  "Paradise," 
"Temptation,"  "The  Expulsion,"  "By  the  Sweat  of 
Thy  Brow,"  "The  Death  of  Abel,"  and  "The 
Burial  of  Adam."  These  decorative  designs  are,  of 
course,  a  commission.  No  painter  would  produce 
six  pictures  from  the  life  of  Adam  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  surely  at  no  other  art  exhibition  but 
Wolverhampton  could  they  be  seen.  Everything  Mr. 
Strang  does  is  interesting,  and  these  smooth,  strong 
illustrations  of  the  legend  have  many  excellent  qualities, 
but  not  beauty  or  charm.  Personally  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  live  in  a  room  with  these  large,  bare  figures 
of  our  first  parents  stalking  round  the  frieze.  Mr. 
GreifFenhagen's  radiant  and  alluring  "Idyll"  hangs  in  a 
room  upstairs,  a  picture  that  it  is  always  a  delight  to  look 
upon,  and  I  wonder  that  nobody  commissions  him  to 
decorate  some  noble  room  with  an  idyllic  frieze.  It  is  not 
that  he  has  painted  the  Golden  Age  and  Mr.  Strang  some 
chapters  from  Genesis.  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  might  just  as 
well  have  called  the  two  figures  in  his  "  Idyll "  Adam 
and  Eve.  He  sees,  feels  and  produces  beauty.  Mr.  Strang 
sees,  feels,  and  produces  strength,  that  often  draws  near 
to  ugliness.  On  the  screen  containing  Mr.  Strang's 
etchings  in  the  Print  Room  I  looked  with  admiration,  but 
not  with  joy,  at  his  "Despair,"  and  at  his  "Group  of 
Shipbuilders;"  but  how  good  it  was  suddenly  to  come 
upon  tliirty  etchings  by  Mr.  Whistler,  some  of  tie  Thames 
and  Venice  pieces,  and  other  little  masterpieces,  so  small 
yet  so  sufficient.  It  is  worth  going  to  Wolverhampton  to 
see  these  alone,  but  there  are  also  sixteen  wood  and  copper 
engravings  by  Albrecht  Durer,  thirty-one  etchings  by 
Rembrandt,  sixteen  by  Legros,  and  dozens  of  curious  and 
interesting  examples  by  great  and  httle  masters  of  the 
so-called  minor  arts,  that  in  an  exhibition  are  usually 
crowded  into  a  small  dark  room  that  has  been  spared  from 
the  paintings.  There  is  also  a  Japanese  Room,  the  walls 
ot  which  are  hung  with  a  series  of  drawings  by  Hokusai, 
and  colour  prints  after  Hokusai,  Utomaro  and  Hiro  Shigi ; 
and  a  Book  Room  containing  specimens  of  the  beautiful 
books  produced  by  the  Kelmscott,  Vale,  Dove  and  Essex 
presses  which  have  only  one  drawback— that  they  are  ver}' 
trying,  if  not  impossible,  to  read. 

In  the  rooms  upstairs  a  brave  attempt  has  been  made  to 
show  the  development  of  British  art.  It  is  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  even  in  the  Cartwright  Room  "  devoted  to 
the  younger  and  intenser  artists  of  the  present  day  "  one 
misses  a  score  of  painters  who  might  have  found  a  place. 
Newlyn  is  practically  unrepresented  if  we  except  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy,  who  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  included  among  these 
"  younger  and  intenser  artists."  There  are  nine  examples 
by  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer,  an  artist  of  industry  and  distinction, 
who  goes  his  own  way  regarding  painting  as  an  art,  not 
as  a  business,  quite  uninfluenced  by  fashion  or  the 
example  of  the  living.  Scarcely  known  to  the  general 
public,  he  is  in  the  proud  position  of  having  won  the 
praise,  full  measure  and  brimming  over,  of  two  of  the 
most  learned  art  critics  of  the  day.  Entire  articles  have 
been  written  about  him.  One  passage  anent  his  portrait 
of  a  girl  in  blue  I  quote  :  "  The  word  masterpiece  is  not 
to  be  lightly  used,  but  when  we  stand  before  this  picture 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  collection  in  which  it  would 
look  amiss,  or  fail  to  hold  its  own."  Well,  if  the  Wolver- 
hampton townsmen  find  it  difiicult  to  understand  Mr. 
Steer's  vision  as  shown  in  "  The  Vista  "  and  "  Nidderdale," 
that  is  not  Mr.  Steer's  fault.  More  to  their  taste,  because 
more  easily  understood,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Orpen  and 
Mr.  Rothenstein.  These  painters,  as  visitors  to  the  New 
English  Art  Club  know,  have  swung  back  to  early 
Victorian  days.  They  are  realists  of  the  incidents  of 
every-day  life,  painting  chiefly  interiors,  but  interiors 
governed  by  good  taste  in  decoration — a  few  sinqjle  articles 
set  in  open  spaces.     There  is  no  mystery,  no    idealism 
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about  their  work — ^jiist  honest  observation,  and  good 
painting  and  drawing.  It  has  that  quality  which 
painters  call  interesting,  and  the  subject  is  always 
understandable  at  a  ghince.  A  typical  example  by 
Mr.  Orpen  is  "  A  Window  in  a  Ix)ndon  Street,"  showing 
a  large  old-fashioned  room,  decorated  simply  but  choicely, 
witli  a  girl  standing  by  the  tall  window :  a  tj'pical 
example  by  Mr.  Rothenatein  is  "  The  Browning  Readers," 
anodier  pleasivnt  interior  with  two  girls,  one  reading  on  a 
TOUch,  the  otlier  taking  a  book  from  a  shelf.  From  these 
1  turned  to  the  five  landscapes  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Peppercorn, 
a  noble  series.  I  am  tempted  to  re-quote  a  sentence  quoled 
above,  with  slight  alterations  :  "  'J'lle  word  masterpiece  is 
not  to  be  lightly  used,  but  when  we  stimd  before  these 
pictures  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  collection  in  which 
they  would  look  amiss,  or  fail  to  hold  their  own."  The 
owner  of  "  The  Yacht  "  is  to  be  envied. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  perspicacity  which  led  them  to  buy  Mr.  GreifFenhageu's 
"Idyll.  And  as  it  is  now  the  custom  for  admirei-s  of 
paintings  to  plead  in  the  public  jirints  that  their  favourites 
should  be  bought  for  the  nation,  1  would  suggest  that  the 
committee  of  some  provincial  art  gallery  should  stand  on 
the  staircase  at  Wolverhampton  and  look  at  Honore 
Daumier's  "  Ecce  Homo.''  It  is  so  tragic,  and  yet  so 
affecting  in  its  simphcity.  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

How  Volcanic  Eruptions  are  Caused. 

The  terrible  activity  of  Mt.  Pelee,  not  yet  at  an  end — 
as  I  write,  we  liear  that  it  is  again  in,  eruption — has 
thoroughly  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  scientific  world 
as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  such  outbursts,  and  the 
scientific  periodicals  of  the  last  two  months  teem  with 
explanations  and  suggestions.  As  may  he  expected  now- 
adays, tlie  older  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  a  good 
deal  knocked  about  in  the  resulting  controversy,  and  in 
especial  the  position  of  Prof.  Milne  and  othei-s  that 
eruptions  are  caused  by  the  infilti-ation  of  sea-water  is 
seldom  mentioned  but  to  be  refuted.  It  is  objected  to  it  that 
if  the  waters  of  the  sea  reached  in  any  quantity  tlie  masses 
of  molten  rock  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  earth's  crust,  the' 
immediate  conversion  into  steam  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
column  would  infallibly  lead  to  the  remainder  being 
ejected  with  violence  tliroiigh  the  channel  by  wliich  it 
descends.  Something  of  the  sort  seems  to  have  happened 
at  Krakatoa,  where  one  of  the  first  warnings  of  the 
eruption  was  the  jwuring  foith  from  the  crater  of  a 
vast  column  of  steam  thirty  yards  in  width,  and  the 
same  phenomenon  is  often  exhibited  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
volcan(ies  like  Stromboli,  which  is  in  a  chronic  state  of 
eruption.  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  infiltration  theory,  who  have  suggested  other  ways 
in  which  eruptions  may  be  caused.  These  suggestions  by 
no  means  agree  with  each  other,  but  from  among  them  I 
will  choose  two  of  the  most  plausilile,  of  which  the  first  is 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Shaler,  Profest$or  of  Geology  at  Harvard 
University. 

Now  Prof.  Shaler  has  as  much  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  inside  of  a  volcano  as  any  mortal  man  has  yet  had, 
unless  it  be  that  adventurous  Spaniard  who,  according  to 
legend,  was  lowered  in  a  basket  down  the  crater  of 
Pocapetl  to  collect  sulphur  for  Cortez's  anny.  Por  he 
once  visited  Vesuvius  when  a  slight  eruption  was  in 
progress,  and  hung  over  the  crater  to  look  in,  being 
l)lown  backward,  as  lie  assures  us,  by  each  successive 
explosion.  He  agrees  with  the  infiltrationists  in  asserting 
that  the  motive  force  of  the  eruption  is  steam  heated  to  a 
temperature  that  he  puts  at  2,000°  Fahr.,  and  ho  even 


goes  80  far  as  to  hint  that  this  steam  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  torrential  rains  which  seem  generally  to  accompany 
volcanic  outbursts.  He  agrees,  too,  that  there  is  some 
connection  l)etween  the  existence  of  volcanoes  and  the  sea, 
which  is  proved,  he  thinks,  by  the  fact  that  thev  are 
never  found  far  from  the  margins  of  seas  or  inland  lakes, 
and  that  tlie  final  disapijearance  of  "  broad  waters"  from 
their  neighbourhood  has  genenilly  been  followed,  as  in 
America,  by  the  extinction  of  the  volcanoes  themselves. 
Yet  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  think  that  any  infiltration 
can  take  place  from  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Unlike  the  land, 
where  the  heat  that  creeps  to  the  surface  through  the 
rocky  covering  becomes  dissipated  by  radiation,  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  he  tells  us,  every  year  receives  by  deposition  a 
layer  of  non-conducting  material  which  serves  to  confine 
its  heat  as  does  the  "  cosey  "  to  a  tea-pot.  In  the  course  of 
"geological  periods"  this  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
1(H),(XM)  feet  thick,  and  tlie  jjressure  of  this  enormous 
mass  is,  he  thinks,  quite  enough,  without  reference  to 
"the  central  fire,"  to  accounffor  the  tremendously  high 
temperature  of  the  substances  undemefith  it.  But  a  floor 
so  thick  is  naturally  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  account  for  the  masses  of  steam 
which  are  the  cause  of  eruption,  is  by  supposing  them  to 
come  from  underground  reservoii-s  imprisoned  during  these 
fractures  of  the  earth's  crust  which  geologists  call  "  faults." 
As  these  faults  often  correspond  with  the  coast  line,  and 
he  has  observed  that  "many  if  not  most  volcanoes"  are 
situated  along  lines  of  faults,  large  masses  of  sea  water — 
he  seems  to  say — may  have  found  their  way  at  the  moment 
of  fracture  into  the  fissures  produced  by  them.  As  to  the 
final  impulse  that  determines  the  eruption,  Prof.  Shaler 
says  frankly  that  we  know  nothing  about  it. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  theory  put  forward  by 
M.  Arthur  Taquin  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue 
Scicntifiqiw.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  enormous  development  of  electrical  energy  always 
accompanies  volcanic  eruptions.  During  the  late 
catastrophe  all  the  ships  within  miles  of  Martinique  found 
their  compass  needles  vibrating  wildly,  while  the  lightning 
that  followed  the  outburst  added  to  the  peril  of  the 
observers,  many  of  whom  were  killed  by  thunderbolts» 
He  finds,  too,  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  dust  ejected  is 
magnetic,  about  5  per  cent,  consisting  of  natural  magnets 
or  loadstones.  From  all  these  facts  he  concludes  tliat  the 
ultimate  cause  of  volcanic  eruptions  is  a  great  wave  of 
electricity  reaching  us  from  some  extra-terrestrial  source 
— he  does  not  commit  himself  to  Sir  Xorman  Lockyer'a 
theory  of  the  coincidence  of  earthc[uakes  with  sun-spote — 
and  travelling  along  such  a  conductor  as  a  chain  of 
mountains  until  it  meets  with  a  certain  resistance.  In 
these  circumstances,  he  says,  the  eleetric  current  would 
probably  nipture  its  conductor,  and  on  reacliing  a  sub-' 
terranean  reservoir  of  water  would  separate  it  into  its 
constituent  gases — hydrogen  and  oxygen.  But  the  mixture 
of  these  two  substances  in  the  gaseous  state  produces  in 
the  first  place  a  compound  called  detonating  gas,  which, 
when  ignited  by  the  electric  spark,  explodes  with  fearful 
violence  and  again  turns  into  water.  This,  he  thinks, 
al)undantly  acc-ounts  not  only  for  the  violence  of  the 
explosion,  but  also  for  the  instimtaneous  death  of  so  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre,  who  were,  according  to 
him,  really  electrocuted  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  "  clouds 
of  gas  and  vapour  charged  with  electricity." 

This  is  a  charming  theory  in  appearance,  but  as 
incapable  of  withstanding  any  assault  upon  it  as  the 
helmet  that  Don  Quixote  made  out  of  pasteboard.  A 
chain  of  mountiiins  is  not  likely  to  be  a  conductor  of 
electricity  at  all,  and  as  the  sea  happens  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  it  is  certain  that  if  an  electric  current  could 
reach  this  earth  from  the  outside — which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  miproved — it  would  take  the  hne  of  least  resistance 
and  travel  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  That  electric 
phenomena  have  always  accomiianied  volcanic  eruptions 
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from  the  days  of  Pliny  onward  is  true  cnongli,  but  tbey 
can  be  amply  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  escape 
of  high-pressure  steam  from  a  jet  of  any  insulating 
material  will  itself  develop  electricity  of  very  high  tension, 
as  was  seen  in  Sir  William  Armstrong's  hydro-electric 
machine.  As  for  the  sudden  death  that  fell  upon  the  luck- 
less inhabitants  of  St.  Pierre,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
due,  as  Prof.  Shaler  suggests,  to  the  noxious  fumes,  such  as 
carbonic,  sulijhurous,  and  hydro-sulphuric  acids  in  a 
gaseous  state,  which  combined  with  the  steam  ejected 
render  the  atmosphere  surrounding  an  active  volcano  un- 
l)reathable.  This  was  almost  certainly  tlie  case  at  Pompeii, 
where  the  attitude  of  the  bodies  preserved  by  the  shower 
of  ashes  in  a  miunmied  condition  malies  the  electrocution 
theory  untenable.  Perhaps  it  is  some  comfort  to  know 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  victims  must  have  died 
nearly  as  quickly  and  probably  a  good  deal  more  pain- 
lessly than  by  lightning  or  any  otlier  form  of  electricity. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  for  the  present,  aad  until 
Prof.  Shaler's  agnostic  attitude  with  regard  to  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  eruptions  is  altered,  the  theory  of  the 
infiltrationists  holds  tlie  field.  This  being  so,  it  follows 
that  all  water-springs,  rivers,  or  otlier  masses  of  water 
in  the  neighlx)urhood  of  a  volcano  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  immediate  warning  given  if  the  levels  show 
any  general  and  sudden  reduction.  Something  of  this  sort 
is  done  in  an  unofficial  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius,  where  the  inhabitants  siiy  that  they  can  measure 
the  activity  of  the  mountain  by  the  height  of  water  in 
their  wells.  But  tlie  task  should  be  undertaken  in  a 
systematic  way  by  the  Government  not  only  of  Italy, 
but  of  every  other  civilized  country  which  possesses  active 
volcanoes,  and  valuable  scientific  data  might  thus  be 
collected.  That  it  might  also  prevent  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives  is  also  true.  But  then,  as  Prof.  Shaler 
says  with  much  point,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  civilized 
government  to  prevent  the  building  of  human  habitations 
within  lava  range  of  a  volcano  not  known  to  be  extinct. 

F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

"The  Brook." 

Sir, — A  neighbour  has  show  me  your  issue  of  the  12th 
July  in  which  "  Bookworm,"  objects  to  my  giving  the 
name  Limm  to  "  Tlie  Brook  "  at  Somersbj'. 

Although  the  poem  of  Lord  Tennyson  is  more  or  less 
idealised,  there  can  be  no  doul)t,  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
localities,  tliat  "  The  Brook  "  is  the  Somersby  stream,  and 
that  stream  I  know  for  many  miles,  and  it  is  named  "  The 
Limm,"  or,  as  some  give  it,  "  The  Limn,"  but  I  believe  the 
former  to  be  correct. 

I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  Alfred  Tennyson,  on 
the  banks  of  that  stream ;  the  Burtons  of  Somersby,  his 
hosts  in  later  years,  were  intimate  friends  of  myself  and 
my  father  ;  and  a  younger  brother  of  Alfred  resided  for 
some  years  with  an  uncle  of  mine  in  Tasmania,  who  was 
M.P.  for  Hobart  Town,  so  that  I  am  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  matters  on  which  I  write. — 1  am,  yours 
faithfully.  I.  Conway. 

.  Homcastle. 


(which  may  or  may  not  have  been);  and  the  chanco 
burning  of  a  clay  pot  with  its  straw  envelope  attached 
led  to  the  basket-work  decoration — lines  in  the  pattern  of 
basket-work.  Admitting  the  i^ossibility,  I  would  yet 
question  this,  on  the  ground  of  other  analogous  instances. 
I  incUne  to  think  it  was  the  instinct  of  primitive  man,  in 
artistic  progress,  to  make  his  work  in  clay  or  stone,  &c., 
resemble  the  work  in  ruder  material  which  it  replaced. 
I  do  not  believe  this  came  about  by  accident,  but  by  a 
natural  conservatism  ;  just  as  we  ourselves  (but  without  the 
artistic  sense  which  seized  on  the  features  Ijeautifully  per- 
petuable  in  the  new  material)  have  too  often  tried  to  give 
our  iron  arcliitecture  tlie  appearance  of  stone  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  stone  shell.  This  was  why  the  earliest  ornamenta- 
tion of  clay  jars  reproduced  the  lines  of  wicker-work 
interlacings.  In  similar  fashion,  1  believe  that  Chinese 
architecture  (of  which  the  pagoda  is  a  much  reduplicated 
form,  one  simple  edifice  piled,  on  another)  arose  from  the 
primitive  dwellings  of  the  Chinese  race.  Tliey  were  origin- 
ally a  nomad  race,  no  doubt,  like  their  Tartar  neighbours 
and  conquerors  ;  consequently  their  first  habitations  were 
tents.  The  characteristic  Chinese  one-storey  edifice,  of  which 
the  pagoda  is  a  repeated  form,  reproduced  (1  am  convinced) 
the  main  features  of  a  large  tent.  Tiie  central  elevated  peak 
imitated  the  central  elevated  point  caused  by  the  main  tent- 
pole.  The  pointed  and  horned  corners  imitate  the  form 
caused  by  the  sliorter  corner  tent-poles.  The  lines 
between  the  central  peak  and  the  four  corners  have  the 
modified  crescentic  curve  whicli  woukl  arise  in  the  cor- 
responding lines  of  a  tent-roof  so  supported. 

In  a  processional  canopy  upborne  by  four  carriers  you 
may  see  the  semblance  of  a  one-story  Chinese  building,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  sharply  elevated  four  corners.  It  only 
needs  to  add  a  central  pole  of  greater  height  than  the 
corner-poles,  and  you  would  get  the  main  lines  of  such  a 
Chinese  building,  with  the  slight  concavities  of  surface 
between  the  sharply-marked  lines  running  from  the 
central  peak  to  the  quadmple  corners.  Those  acute  and 
elevated  corners  remain  in  the  Chinese  building,  though 
the  poles  which  produced  them  are  uniepresented — -the 
perpendicular  lines  of  the  meeting  waUs  beginning  from 
points  tcithin,  not  coincident  with,  the  corner-points 
whence  the  poles  would  descend  in  the  large  tent.  I  am 
convinced  this  is  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  forms  which 
distinguish  all  Chinese  architecture  from  the  architecture 
of  less  tented  nations.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  suggestion 
has  been  advanced  before.  If  I  am  right,  the  thing  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  accidental  hint.  And  no 
accidental  hint,  but  the  working  of  the  same  conservative 
tendency  in  liimian  minds,  explains  (I  am  persuaded)  the 
basket-work  decoration  of  early  clay-jars,  &c. — Youi-s,  &c., 

Fkancis  Thompson. 


"The  Pottery  of  Primitive  Man." 

Sir, — Mr.  Legge,  in  his  very  interesting  article  on  this 
subject,  refers  to  the  early  basket-work  decoration  of  clay 
pots,  and  suggests  that  it  arose  from  accident.  The  first 
pots  were  moulded  round  a  core  of  basket-work,  he  says 
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Result  of  No.  147  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  n  prize  for  the  Ixist  description  of  "My 
Favourite  Wallv  "  not  exceeding  2">(J  woi'd.s.  Most  ot  the  papers  sent 
in  are  characterised  by  a  vagueness  and  sumptuousness  of  language 
which  convey  no  clear  picture.  We  award  the  prize  to  Mra.  Sym^g, 
'I'attershall  Drive,  Tlie  Parle,  Nottingham,  for.  a  paper  wRich  is 
interesting,  and  free  from  these  faults  :  — 

A  Sunday  morning  stroll  down  Augusta  Avenue  never  fails  to  till 
nie  with  delight.  The  avenue— than  which  nothing  could  be  less 
august — is  a  cinder  track  some  eight  feet  in  width,  lx)nnded  by 
hawthorn  hcdgi  and   hoarding ;   and   through   little  tloors  in   the 
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hoarding,  numbered  and  painteil  like  ■loneph'ij  coat  in  divers  colours, 
the  allotment  holders  enter  their  jrardens.  Other  cinder  tracks  cross 
Augustit  Avenue  and  branch  off  into  new  ramification?.  You  are  in 
a  Oarden  City. 

Here  comes  an  inhabitant  with  abibyin  one  arm  and  a  cauliflower 
in  the  other.  Here  is  a  second.  lyook  at  his  gauze  helmet.  He  has 
lieen  "  taking  "  his  l)ees.  Number  303,  adorned  with  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  stands  ajar.  See  the  red  poppies  and  the  bushes  of 
Lads'  Love,  and  the  edging  of  oyster  shells  all  round  the  borders. 
There  sits  the  owner  and  reads  Ills  •<f(ir  and  thumbs  his  pipe,  and 
finds  life  pretty  comfortable  after  all.  Now  peep  through  the  gap 
at.Hll.  A  practical  man  this;  oris  it  because  times  are  fjad  and 
children  many  that  his  garden  grows  potatoes  instead  of  oyster 
shells.'  Number  3H,  not  content  with  an  amazing  arbour,  is 
building  a  house.  I  watched  the  bricks  make  their  way  in  wheel- 
barrows down  the  strait  length  of  Augusta  Avenue.  Now  the  walls 
are  rising,  and  soon  wife  and  babes  will  leave  the  slums  to  dwell 
like  their  first  parents  in  a  gartien.  May  I  behold  the  joy  of  that 
exodos. 

Other  descriptions  follow  :— 

When  the  long  day  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  shadows  point 
their  fingers  to  the  East,  as  though  the  sun  should  say  "  Resurgam," 
I  take  my  way  toward  the  Downland,  dreaming  in  the  still  evening. 
Grandly  moulde«l  bastions  tower  above  me,  and,  where  two  swelling 
spurs  meet,  lies  a  wattled  sheepfoUl,  whence  the  cry  of  the  lambs 
grows  faint  with  the  waning  of  the  light.  A  grey  shepherd  tramps 
with  long  strides  toward  his  eyrie  of  a  hut ;  a  wolf-like  lurcher 
cowers  at  his  heels.  That  gaunt  figure  might  have  haunted  the 
Assyrian  plains,  when  Romulus  an<l  Remus  were  sturdy  urchins  with 
the  wolf-milk  chafing  in  their  blooil.  Mile  upon  mile  the  country  is 
mapped  out  below  me.  A  stray  bee,  lingering  among  the  wild 
thyme  longer  than  his  mates,  whizzes  (jast,  and  a  grey  moth  flickers. 
I  am  too  deep  in  the  empire  of  dreams  to  hail  the  shepherd  for  a 
chat,  and  he  has  the  gleam  of  blue  smoke  and  the  bubbling  of  a 
kettle  singing  in  his  thoughts. 

Across  distant  waters  floats  "the  mellow  lin-lan-loDC  of  evening 
bells."  Regrets  of  days  long-deal  walk  as  ghosts  and  hail  me  with 
sad  eyes.  The  world  with  its  marryings  and  its  buryings,  its  shouts 
and  its  tears,  lies  in  the  next  valley,  beyond  that  ridge  of  hills,  where 
perchance  the  sun  still  lingers.  I  makt  for  my  favourite  clump  of 
fir  trees,  whence  to  watch  light  wither  from  the  sky  in  stillness  and 
in  loneliness  on  the  downside. 

[A.  E.  C,  Addiscomlie.] 

On  one  side,  beeches,  oak-trees,  and  poplars ;  on  the  other,  a 
white  precipice  with  the  blue  sea  below.  Here  one  saunters  in  the 
evening  in  a  thin  mist  which  shelves  down  from  the  uplands  above, 
and  up  from  the  water  beneath  ;  and  when  the  sun  f ets  opposite  the 
mist  becomes  violet,  and  strands  of  purple  and  ochrj  lie  low  in  the 
West. 

This  place  becomes  intimate  ;  it  seems  to  nod,  beckon,  and  shake 
hands.  And  then  it  whispers  secrets.  .  .  .  Oh  !  how  the  hot  sun 
burns  at  noon  I  It  fills  everything.  The  Wide  horizons  tremble  and 
glow  with  light,  and  a  -seabiri's  note  is  the  only  protest  against  this 
excessive  luxury  of  air,  heat,  and  whiteness. 

But  at  dawn  my  walk  is  beet.  One  goes  there  secretly  and  shakes 
the  dew  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  on  to  one's  bare  arms  and  neck  ; 
One  lies  on  the  ground  to  smell  the  rich,  brown  earth  ;  and  one 
sings !  How  the  notes  surge  up  from  one's  throat.  And  then  a 
quick  run  through  the  trees,  eyes  gleaming,  jiulses  throbbing.  The 
white  flowers  caress  one's  feet,  and  the  wind  kissoJ  one's  hair.  .  . 
.    .    One  stops  to  lie  down,  and  the  tears  come. 

[C.  !•'.  K.,  Lancashire.] 

My  favourite  walk,  alas,  exists  no  longer.  It  was  raised  and  bleak 
with  the  sea  u\>on  one  side  and,  on  the  ether,  the  wonderful,  lonely 
marsh.  Here,  amid  sand  and  pebbles,  grew  great  clumps  of  purple 
honesty,  southernwood  and  samphire  and  sea-lavender:  yonder  in 
the  green,  rank  grass,  ditches  and  pools  sparkled  to  the  sun  or 
covered  themselves  with  the  pearly  water-ranunculus  or  glitterel  in 
broken  silver  through  a  great  fringe  of  reeds. 

It  was  a  haunt  of  birtls  and  butterflies,  but  not  of  man.  Whole 
forenoons  have  I  spent  tiiere  seeing  no  one  save  the  inevitable 
coastguard,  teles<,oi)e  under  arm  ;  hearing  nothing  sive  the  swirl  of 
the  seii  and  the  skylarks  singing  overhead.  .• 

And  now  ?  The  sea  and  the  Skylarks  eveii  are  still  there,  but  the 
solitude  has  gone.  A  deluge  of  red-brick  is  cree])ing  slowly  over 
the  wilderness.  A  new  sea  wall  is  high  and  smooth  in  its  easing  of 
stone,  and  not  a  flower  dares  to  nestle  at  its  foot :  while,  further  on, 
A  great  new  fort  makes  life  hideous  with  its  roaring  cannoii,  and 
sends  its  garrison  streaming  to  and  fro  over  the  erst  deserted  ways. 
Only  leaving  these  far  behind  can  I  now  find  the  last  remnants  of 
my  wilderness,  and  at  times,  in  the  early  dawn,  fancy  myself  on  the 
long,  lonely  path  of  yore. 

[F.  E.,  Sheerness.] 

Only  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  what  a  wealth  of  interest !  The 
road  between  the  compact  little  village  and  our  hotel  began  in  the 
narrow  piazza,  with  its  gay  parterre  of  lacemakers  against  the  okl 
church.  Beyond  the  apothecary's,  with  his  rich  blue  jjorcelain  jars, 
rose  an  avenue  of  ilexes,  their  glossy  leaves  an   effectual   screen 


from  sun  and  sky.  Then  came  the  Roman  bridge,  8|>anning  the 
river,  tonlay  a  turbid  floo<l,  to-morrov^  a  limpid  rivulet,  where 
bronzed  washerwomen  stood  knce<leep.  Behind  circled  the  shapely 
hills  clad  in  drab  olive,  relieved  by  a  patch  of  sentinel  cypress  or  a 
glow  of  pink  blossom.  Below  the  bri:lge  lay  the  sea,  a  soft  plain 
lazily  laving  eacl^utting  promontory,  or  flecked  with  eager  white 
horses,  dashing  impetuously  against  the  unimpressionable  rocks  to 
fall  back  with  switch  and  swirl. 

At  the  gates  of  the  hotel  was  lived  a  charming  idyll.  There  would 
sit  an  old  man  with  seventy  o<ld  years  behind  him,  all  his  heart 
wrapfied  up  in  his  little  grandson.  The  boy  was  but  three,  yet  he 
shared  in  all  the  mimicry  of  manhood  under  this  fostering  past 
master  in  I'mi  d'etre  grand  pere.  We  called  him  "  il  Jiiccvio  paxtore  " 
in  allusion  to  the  day  when  he  drove  fleecy  flocks  before  him  with  a 
stick  and  a  bit  of  twine.  A  tender  pathos  hail  hallowed  that  walk 
licfore  I  left.  I  had  seen  a  child's  coffin  borne  along  it,  followed  by 
one  solitary  bowed  figure — a  broken-hearted  old  grandfather. 

[H.  M.  C,  Liverpool.] 
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some  two  hoiirs,  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  r^j^g  ^^^^^ 
sufficient  men  into  the  firing  line  to  give  weight  to  the  final  carried  by 
assault,  and  to  allow  the  guns  to  finish  their  preparation  at  ii,3o_i2. 
short  range.  At  11.30  the  artillery,  who  had  been  keeping 
lip  a  beautifully  accurate  fire  just  over  the  heads  of  the  men 
on  the  wall,  were  ordered  to  cease  fire  to  allow  the  infantry 
to  rush  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  fire  from  the  Boers  on  the 
crest  immediately  above  had  now  died  down  very  low,  and 
Colonel  Gunning,  thinking  that  the  right  moment  had  at  last 
come,  passed  the  word  down  the  infantry  line  to  prepare  for 
the  final  charge.  In  front  of  the  wall  M'as  a  terrace  sloping 
upwards  for  about  fifty  yards.  Beyond  this  the  rise  of  the 
bluff  was  almost  precipitous ;  the  face  was  composed  of 
boulders  embedded  amongst  long  grass  and  thick  bushes. 
The  infantry  braced  themselves  for  the  final  effort.  Then 
that  horrible  pause — that  moment  of  mental  tension,  when 
every  throb  of  the  lieart  seems  to  batter  against  the  frame. 
Then  came  the  shout  from  Colonel  Gunning,  clear  and 
piercing  above  the  din  of  battle — "  Advance !  "  The  wall 
glistened  for  a  second  with  bayonets.*  Then  the  khaki-clad 
line  threw  itself  against  it — fell  in  a  heap  on  £he  far  side — 
gathered  convulsively,  and  staggered  on  against  the  avalanche 
of  lead  that  was  loosed  against  it.  "  Forrard  away — forrard 
away  I "  shouted  the  officers.  The  response  was  magnificent 
— the  loss  in  keeping  with  the  desperate  nature  of  the  rush. 
General  Yule's  brigade -major.  Colonel  Sherston,  a  nephew  of 
Lord  Eoberts,  was  among  the  first  to  fall.  The  fifty  yards 
were  gained,  men  and  officers  began  to  haul  themselves  up 
the  face  of  the  sheer  incline.  Eifles,  Irish  Fusiliers,  Dublins 
were  all  represented  in  the  charge,  but  the  greatest  share  of 
the  credit  belongs  to  the  Eifles,  who  supplied  most  of  the 
men  and  lost  most  heavily.  Colonel  Gunning,  who  had  so 
gallantly  led  the  attack,  was  killed  as  he  reached  the  crest. 
Among  the  other  officers  it  is  hard  to  single  out  names 
where  all  distinguished  themselves,  but  Captain  Nugent  and 
Lieutenant  Stirling  of  the  Eifles,  Captain  Connor  (mortally 
wounded)  and  Captain  Pike  of  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  and  Captain 

*  However,  neither  here  nor  on  most  of  the  occasions  on  which  tha 
British  delivered  a  successful  attack  was  the  bayonet  actually  used. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

This  week  one  hundred  and  six  years  ago— July  20, 
179C — a  quaint  notice  of  the  death  of  Robert  Bums 
appeared  in  the  Ednibnrgh  AdveHiser.  The  subjoined 
extracts  are  not  without  interest  just  now  :  "The  public, 
to  wiiose  amusement  Robert  Rums  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed, will  learn  with  regret  tliat  his  extraordinary 
endowments  were  accompanied  with  frailties  which  rendered 
them  useless  to  himself  and  his  family.  ...  It  is  pro- 
ixjsed  to  publish  some  time  hence  a  postliumoiis  volume 
(if  the  poetical  remains  of  Robert  Bums,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author's  family.  ...  It  is  hoped  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, none  of  his  original  productions  will  be  communicated 
to  the  pulilic  through  the  channel  of  newspapers  or 
magazines,  so  as  to  injure  the  sale  of  the  intended 
publications." 


Is  another  column  we  review  the  life  of  a  man  of  varied 
accomplishments  ami  considerable  social  charm  who,  how- 
ever, had  failed  to  take  that  place  in  the  world  to  which 
his  many  friends  thought  him  entitled.  Charles  Kegan 
Paul  was  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  possessed  of  a  sound 
literary  style  and  some  business  experience,  and  withal 
a  p<jlishod    man  of  the  world  ;  but   he    is    departed  not 


"  unwept  and  unhonoured,"  but  at  least  "unsung."  An 
Etonian  and  an  Oxford  man,  he  was  successively  a  parson, 
a  tutor,  an  author  and  a  publisher ;  Ijut  he  succeeded — as 
the  world  deems  success — in  nothing. 


Mr.  Pai"i.  found  the  Cliurcli  at  first  too  narrow  and  ulti- 
mately too  broad  for  liim  ;  as  a  master  at  Eton  liis  theological 
opinions  stood  in  his  way ;  translations  of  Faust  and 
A'Kempis  and  biographies  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary 
Woolstonecraft,  did  not  pay  ;  as  a  publisher  his  evil  genius 
prompted  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  such  men  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Mere- 
dith just  before  they  became  reaUy  popular.  Sic  nos  non 
nobis  might  have  been  his  motto  while  in  Paternoster  Row. 
He  had  raised  Tennyson's  yearly  income  until  it  beerame 
unprofitable  to  publish  for  that  great  jjoet,  and  when  ho 
converted  his  business  into  a  limited  comjjany  he  lost  the 
Nineteentli  Ccnhiri/,  too.  All  these  reverses,  however. 
seemed  to  be  felt  less  acutely  by  Mr.  Paul  than  by  his 
friends. 


An  abridgement  of  tlie  Journal  of  John  Wesley,  by 
Mr.  Percy  Livingstone  Parker,  is  to  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  by  Messrs.  Isbister.  The  Journal, 
as  hitherto  published  in  its  entirety,  has  been  too  costly 
and  cumbrous  to  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  and 
the  present  Editor's  design  has  been  to  present  it  in 
such  a  form  as,  without  in  any  way  sacrificing  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative,  shall  allow  it  to  become  the 
companion  of  admirers  of  Wesley. 


In  their  recent  advertisements  of  tlie  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Charles  Major's  novel  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall- 
the  Macmillan  Company  have  called  piil)lic  attention  totiio 
fact  that  since  one  iiundred  tli<iusand  copies  of  tliis  novel 
have  been  sold  two  novels  })earing  almost  exactly  similar 
titles  have  been  ))ut  on  tlie  market,  and  tlioy  advise  pur- 
chasers to  make  sure  that  they  got  the  book  they  pay  for. 


Mr.  Hksry  Frowuf,  will  publish  shortly  in  this  country 
and  in  the  United  States  the  first  instahnent  of  the 
Tehtunia  J'apijri,  found  by  1  )r.  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  A.  S. 
Himt  at  Ummel  Baragat  in  the  south  of  the  Fayum, 
and  edited  by  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Gilbart 
Smyly.  This  volume  deals  with  the  papyri  in  which  the 
mummies  of  crocodiles  were  wrapped,  antl  tliey  date 
from  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  these 
papyri  is  their  great  size,  documents  of  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  lines  being  (|uite  common.  Most  of  these  longer 
texts  are  of  an  ofhcial  character,  and  proviile  a  wealth 
of  new  information  regarding  the  internal  history  of 
Egypt  under  the  later  Ptolemies.  Mrs.  Hearst  supplied 
the  funds  for  the  excavations  on  behalf  of  the  University 
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of  California,  and  this  volume  inaugurates  a  series  of 
publications  bjr  tlie  University  dealing  witli  Egyptian 
archaH)lo;^y.  'Ihe  Ixwk  is  being  issued  conjointly  by  the 
Egjpt  Exploration  Fund  to  subscribers  to  the  Cirieco- 
Itoman  Branch. 


The  Lyceum,  home  of  the  legitimate,  has  closed  its 
doors,  and  last  niglit,  the  (iaiety,  home  of  the  sacred 
lamp,  followed  suit.  The  Ixindon  theatrical  season  would 
be  over,  were  it  ever  over;  but  the  Jjondon  thrcatrical 
season  is  continuous  in  a  manner  perhaps  not  matched  in 
any  foreign  capital,  and  certainly  not  matched  in  Paris, 
the  capitid  seiU  of  drama.  In  London  there  are  always 
hali-a-dozen  theatres  offering  hospitality  to  the  unfashion- 
able. In  Paris,  except  the  Op^ra  and  the  Fraiifais, 
which  are  closed  only  during  devolutions  and  incendiaiy 
demob  tions,  not  a  single  theatre  of  imjwrtance  remains 
open,  unless  the  Folies-dramatiques  can  be  termed  a 
theatre  of  importance.  Even  the  excellent  Ambigu, 
where  they  were  doing  "  La  Porteuse  de  Pain,"  known  to 
the  sentimental  Saxon  as  "  The  Breadcarrier  of  Paris,"  has 
shut  itself  up.  At  the  Folies-dramatiques  the  notorious 
'  Billet  de  Ix)gement,"  still  proves  that  the  wicked  flourish. 
"  Le  Billet  de  Ixjgement  "  being  of  the  school  of  "  The  Girl 
from  Maxim's  "  and  "  The  Giddy  Goat,"  is  such  a  piece  as 
Mr.  Iledlbrd  would  certainly  license  for  j^resentation  in 
Ix)ndon.  At  the  Fran^ais,  one  sees  the  austere  classics 
which  it  is  well  known  are  so  attractive  to  the  provincial, 
such  confections  as  "  Mdlle.  de  la  Seigliere "  and  "  I-e 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  while  at  tlie  Opera"  William  Tell  " 
and  "  Aida  "  supervene.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the 
experiment  of  a  special  autumn  operatic  season  is  to  be 
tried  simultaneously  in  Ijondon  and  in  Paris.  The  Covent 
Garden  effort  to  demonstrate  the  English  as  a  musical 
nation  begins  next  month  ;  about  the  same  time  a  season 
of  opera  begins  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  but 
Sarah  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair  beyond  letting 
her  theatre  to  the  management,  doubtless  at  a  comfortable 
rent. 


Ak  Edinburgh  correspondent  raises  the  following  Scott 
mystery:  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  pubUc  avowal  of  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels "  was  made  at  a 
theatrical  fund  dinner  in  Edinburgh,  23rd  February,  1827. 
Lie  said  that  upwards  of  twenty  persons  had  previously 
been  in  the  secret  of  the  "  Great  Unknown  "  and  that  they 
had  kept  their  secret  very  well.  In  gossiping  memoirs 
dealing  with  this  period  one  finds  shrewd  enough  guesses, 
indeed  guesses  that  are  true.  But  how  can  one  account  for 
the  biographical  preface  to  a  dainty  German  edition  of 
Scott's  Works,  published  at  Twickenham,  by  the  brothers 
Schumann  in  1819,  which  is  signed  J.  M.  P*.  This 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  who  prefaced  Volume  I.,  T]ie  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  is  quite  certain  as  to  the  authorship, 
for  he  says  that  Scott  "  enjoys  at  present  the  same  high 
character  as  an  historic  novelist  as  that  he  has  acquired  as 
a  poet.  Since  Fielding  and  SmojUett  no  one  has  succeeded 
so  well  in  this  branch  of  literature;  the  characters  in 
Waverley,  Rob  Hoy,  (luy  Mannenng,  the  Antiquary  and 
Tales  of  My  Landlord  are  masterpieces  of  descriptive  life, 
and  at  a  future  ]3eriod,  when  the  historian  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  describe  the  state  of  politics,  manners,  and  society 
that  existed  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  he  will 
find  in  these  productions  resources  to  aid  his  researches, 
which  he  will  seek  in  vain  for  in  the  works  of  writers  wlio 
then  lived.  .  .  .  These  works  have  appeared  without 
his  name  to  them."  Who  was  this  prophetical  .1.  M.  1*. 
who  was  so  sure  of  the  authorship  ?  Certainly  no  such 
distinct  statement  was  made  in  print  at  this  date  in 
England.  This  little  volume  I.  of  a  Gennan  edition  of 
Scott's  works,  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan, 


Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meterological  Society,  Edin- 
burgh." On  this  information  and  the  spur  of  the 
moment  we  can  suggest  only  two  possible  explanations. 
One  is  that  the  date  1819,  derived  w^e  presume  from  the 
titl6-p;ige  alone,  is  a  misprint  for  1820.  The  other  is  that 
a  Twickenliam  publisiier,  living  comparatively  remote  from 
the  literary  arena,  thought  weU  to  deliver  as  certainty 
what  he  had  received  only  as  rumour,  that  the  dogmatic 
character  of  his  stiitement  was  due  to  irresponsibility 
rather  than  knowledge.  Our  first  suggestion  is,  of  course, 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  .T.  M.  I'',  does  not  mention  any 
Waverley  novel  published  after  the  professed  date  of  his 
edition,  1819.     But  this  might  be  coincidence. 


It  might  be  possible  to  glean  from  a  dozen  contemporary 
biograpliies  of  Scott's  contemporaries  more  than  half  a 
dozen  instances  at  least  where  a  shrewd  and  correct  guess 
had  been  made  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Waverley 
Novels."  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  says  in  his  autobiography, 
when  he  saw  certain  words  about  long  and  short  sheep 
used  near  the  beginning  of  the  Black  Dimrf,  "How 
could  I  be  mistaken  of  the  author  ?  It  is  true  Johnnie 
Ballantyne  persuaded  me  into  a  nominal  belief  of  the  con- 
trary for  several  years  following,  but  I  could  never  get  the 
better  of  that  and  several  similar  coincidences." 


Lv  our  Correspondence  cokmm  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  H.  1\  Eawnsley  inviting  interest  in  the 
international  society  for  the  study  of  Franciscan  literature 
formed  at  Assisi  last  month  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Paul  Sabatier.  We  have  received  a  very  full  pro- 
spectus of  this  society,  and  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
glad  to  have  its  main  objects,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  De  fonder  a  Assise  line  hibUotlieqHe  ou  toiites  les  publi- 
oatlons  ayant  iin  earactere  franciscain  seront  conservees,  et 
oil  seront  collectionnees  non  seulement  les  oeuvrcs  impor- 
tantes,  mais  aussi  les  brochures,  articles,  jouniaux  cpie  les 
^randes  liibliotheques  ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  et  qui  ont 
cependant  le>n-  utilite. 

2.  D'offrir  aux  ecrivains  et  aux  enulits  franciscanisnnts 
des  instniiuents  de  travail,  dans  la  cite  qui  est  le  centre 
iiatiirel  des  etudes  fraiiciscaines. 

3.  Do  mettre  immediatement  les  erudits  etrangers  qui 
viennent  a  Assise  en  relations  avec  les  persoiines  cju'ils  ont 
le  phis  interet  a  connaitre,  et  qui  peuvent  le  phis  efficace- 
nieiit  les  aider  dans  leurs  leclierolies. 

4.  De  travaillfr  a  la  coiifeetioii  d'un  catalogue  special  des 
manuscrits  frauciscains  des  divers  pays  de  I'Europe. 

5.  De  preparer  un  Coder  <li]jl(nnalien8  AsuislenitiK. 

6.  De  creer  des  relations  eiitre  Assise  et  tons  les  ecrivains 
qui  s'cccupeut  de  questions  conceniant  cette  ville  :  Critiques 
d'art,  Arclieologues,  Historiens  etc. 

Le  but  de  la  Socicte  n'est  done  pas  seidenient  I'liistoiro 
de  S.  Francois,  mais  I'etude  du  nionvenient  franciscain  k 
travers  les  sieeles  et  de  tout  cc  qui,  directeuient  ou  indirecte- 
mcnt,  concenie  Assise,  ses  moinmieiits  et  son  liistoire. 

La  iStxtiete  est  done  rssentiellenient  scientifique  et  s'iutei-dit 
toute  incursion  dans  les  questions  etrangfrres  a  son  objet. 


Ik  another  column  we  illustrate  the  frothiness  of  much 
of  the  publishing  now  being  carried  on  in  America.  But 
solid  literature  is  not  tmknown  in  the  States.  Announce- 
ment is  made  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  of  the 
the  appearance  of  the  third  of  the  reprints  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  the  docu- 
ment including  The  Isoperimetric  Prohlcm  on  a  Given 
Surface  and  The  Secoiid  Variation  in  the  l^o-callcd  Isopcri- 
metric  Problcvis  (25  cents,  net),  by  Dr.  Oskar  Bolza.  This 
series  was  planned  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the   completion  of   the  first  ten  years   of   the  corporate 
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existence  of  the  University,  the  purpose  being  to  set 
forth  and  exemplify  the  material  and  intellectual  growth 
of  the  institution  during  the  first  decade.  The  series 
will  consist  of  ten  volumes,  issued  in  quai'to  form-. 


appeared  in  Aird's  neivspaper.  There  are  over  sixty  pages 
of  letters  from  GilfiUan  to  Aird,  in  R.  A.  Watson's  memoir 
of  that  divine.  Aird  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  critic, 
and  for  good  taste  in  literature. 


Aprovos  of  tlip  extraordinary  queries  which  find  their 
way  into  American  journals,  to  whicii  we  refer  in  another 
ciilumn,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  Era: — 

.  [212.]  De.\r  Sik  (.)raole:  I  see  some  of  your  correspondents 
are  sending  in  parallelisms  of  plirase  oeeuning  in  the  gieat 
writei-s.  Let  me  supply  an  example  whieli  has  interested  me. 
Jvivy,  in  chapter  39,  section  4,  of  his  History,  thus 
characterizes  the  elder  Cato :  "  He  was  a  person  of  such 
vei-satile  talents,  and  so  equally  adapted  for  any  and  every 
p\u-suit,  that  let  him  l)e  doing  what  he  would,  you  would 
have  said  it  was  tlie  very  thing  forwhic^h  nature  liad  intended 
him." 

Compare  this  with  Shakespeare  : 

Floris — ^\'hat  you  do 
Still  fetters  what  is  done.     Wien  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever  ;  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so;  so  give  alms; 
Pray  so,  and  N)r  the  ordering  of  your  atTaii-s. 
To  sing  them  too.     When  you  do  dance  I  wish,  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  otlier  function :  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
Tliat  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

"  Tlie  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  IV.,  So.  3. 

Again,  Caesar  says  :  "  Fere  libenter  homines  id  quodvolunt 
credere  " — i.e.,  "  Men  in  general  Ijelieve  that  which  they  wish  " 
— which  is  substantially  identical  with  Shakespeare's  : — 

Thv  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  tliat  thought. 

n.  "Henry  IV.,"  Act  IH.,  Sc.  5. 

This  is  surely  running  parallelisms  more  than  to  death, 
for  in  both  Ciises  the  ideas  are  common  to  the  thought  of 
every  age  and  every  literature.  At  this  rate  the  libraries 
of  the  world  might  be  filled  with  volumes  of  parallelisms. 
Indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  line  ever  written  which  might 
not  be  referred  by  an  arid  ingenuity  to  some  earher 
source. 


The  Border  Counties  Association  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Aird,  poet  and  journalist,  at  his 
native  Bowden,  Roxburghshire,  yesterday  (25th) ;  there  was 
speechmaking,  a  dinner  at  Melrose,  and  a  drive  by  Tweed- 
side.  The  bulk  of  Thomas  Aird's  work  is  relatively  small, 
and  is  now  available  in  Poems,  fifth  edition,  published  by 
Blackwood  in  1878,  witli  memoir  by  Rev.  Jardine  Walbice 
Traquair,  and  a  volume  of  prose  sketches  and  stories,  Tlie 
Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scotlinh  Vdlatje.  Aird  met  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  while  tutor  at  Crosscleuch,  Yarrow ;  in 
his  youth  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who  said  of  him  in  regard  to  his  love  of  nature  that 
■'  the  sight  of  a  whin  bush  would  make  Thomas  Aird 
happy  for  a  whole  day."  Thomas  Aird  edited  for  a  brief 
period  Tlie  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  was  introduced  to 
the  Blackwood  set,  although  he  never  was  of  them  in  a 
sense,  reviewed  Robert  PoUok's  "  Course  of  Time "  for 
BlackxjDood;  and  on  Prof.  Wilson's  recommendation— who 
had  been  greatly  impressed  by  his  "Religious  Characte- 
ristics " — Aird  became  editor  of  the  Dumfrieashire  Herald, 
to  which  he  gave  a  strongly  literary  cast.  Here  he  remained 
for  twenty-eight  years ;  he  died  in  1876.  Dr.  Moir  (Delta) 
died  beside  Aird  at  Dumfries,  and  the  ]X)et  wrote  a  memoir 
of  his  for  an  edition  of  his  works.  Aird  opened  his 
columns  to  the  early  literary  sketches  of  George  Gilfillan, 
whom  he  may  1>e  said  to  have  discovered.  George  Gil- 
fillan's    "First   Gallery   of   Literary    Portraits"    mostly 


TiiERB  reaches  us  from  Berlin  a  "  critical  edition  "  of 
Chaucer's  The  Pardoners  Prologue  and  Tale.  The 
volume  presents  a  kind  of  orgy  of  footnotes,  an  inch  or 
two  of  text  being  made  to  carry  four  or  five  inches  of 
annotation:  "one  half- pennyworth  of  bread  to  this 
intolerable  deal  of  sack  !  "     To  the  three  lines — 

Redeth  the  Bible,  and  tynde  it  expresly 
Of  wyn  yeuyug  to  hem  pat  hau  lustise ! 
Namoore  of  this,  for  it  may  wel  suffise — 

we  find  the  following  notes  : — 

298.  Rede  Gl.  ;  bille  i.  Bible  Har.'  ;  fyndith  Phv.,  In., 
Ad.'  ;  No.;  Har.S  Pa.  ;  Se. ;  Ra.»,  Ad.^  Co.,  Lan.,Sl.^Har.^ 
Th.  ;  Po.-gr.  (exc.  Bo.',  Lin.,  Ph.»,  Ra.^) ;  redith  f.  fynde  Tc' ; 
it  om.  Har.< ;  Ra.' ;  SI.* ;  To. ;  expresse  li.  —  299.  yeuynge 
Hen.;  Gg. ;  Har.^;  Co.,  Lan.,  Ne.,  Cax. ;  Pe.,  Del.,  Lin.,  Mm., 
Ph.^  SI.',  To.,  Chn. ;  renytuj  i.  yeuyng  Ra,.' ;  of  L  to  Hat. ; 
Tc'  ;  Pe.-gr.  (e.xc.  Ba.,  Bo.',  Lin.,  Ph.-)  ;  yow  f.  hem  Pa.,  hyiii. 
Har.^ ;  are(n)  f.  han  Pe-gr.,  ben  Hat.  ;  Ph.^  hath  No.  ;  Har.', 
li.  —  300.  at  i.  of  Ph.' ;  I-nough  f.  wel  Gg.  ;  Th. ;  wel  om. 
Ch.,  Hod.  ;  Hat.  ;  Pe.-gr. ;  leaf  partly  torn  Har.^  only  last 
words  visible,  as  as  1.  304. 

"  Namoore  of  this,  for  it  may  well  suffise  !  " 


A  9M.\LLER  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  J.  Foster's 
Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms,  which  we  noticed  some 
months  ago,  has  just  reached  us.  From  it  we  extract 
the  following  unusually  neat  and  amusing  lines  entitled 
"  The  Boast  of  Heraldry  "  :— 

Well  do  I  recollect  that  distant  day 

When  I  was  taught  the  Elegy  of  (iray 

And  learnt  by  heart  through  many  a  grudging  hour 

"  The  toast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Pow'r," 

My  wont  to  sit  in  Iwyish  discontent 

And  wonder  waiUy  what  on  earth  it  meant : 


Is  it  a  weird  and  occult  branch  of  knowledge 
Confined  to  favourites  of  a  fee-famed  College  ? 


Or  is  this  Heraldry  the  private  prey 
Of  each  and  every  callow  F.S..\.  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  shelves  of  Bloomsbury,  Bodley,  Queen's, 
Ri(;h  fields  wherein  the  student  freely  gleans, 
.Stored  with  those  royal  muniments  of  old 
To  Heralds  trusted  and  by  Heralds  sold. 
(!an  these  things  be?  And  must  the  man  who  seeks 
To  bring  it  rescue  from  the  grip  of  cliques 
Prepare  himself  to  face  fierce  Magazines 
Intent  to  smash  him  into  smithereens, 
.\nd  must  he  find  himself  upon  the  brink 
Of  raging  torrents  of  vain-glorious  ink  ? 


May  he  not  ever  seek  to  sift  the  wheat 
From  out  the  chaff  of  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
(Jr  pierce  the  otjscuring  crust  that  ever  hardens 
Upon  the  tumid  tomes  of  Whitehall  Gardens, 
Or  dare  to  doubt  the  dictum  of  a  sage 
Who  decorates  Archceologia's  page. 


Is  this,  again  I  ask,  what  is  to  be 
The  oft-repeated  "boast  of  Heraldry"? 
If  it  indeed  be  so,  I  gravely  doubt 
I£  Heraldry  has  much  to  Ixjast  about ! 
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There  sometimes  reach  us,  from  unexpociedly  remule 
rorners  ol  the  world,  answers  to  competitions  wtich  have 
in  our  minds,  beaime  ancient  history.  There  comes  to  us 
this  week  from  a  correspondent  in  India  an  attempt  at 
Competition  No.  140,  which  begins  : — 

Happy  tlio  iiuin  who  "reclis  tho  rede" 

or  Society  most  sHieot. 
Jliippy  the  mail  who  thinks  his  rrptjd 

Can  never  lie  rerkoned  a.  "  Sect." 

Such  exiled  readers  have  our  sincere  sympathy.     We  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  offer  them  better  opportunities. 


We  have  ret-eived  tlio  following  clover  announcement : 
"  Several  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  discover  a 
treasure  known  to  Ix;  hidden  in  one  of  the  etirly  Norman 
villages  of  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  William  Le  Quex,  wjio 
lives  near  the  scene  of  operations,  has  taken  considerable 
interest  in  the  search,  which  has  been  conducted  with  a 
great  deal  of  secrecy,  and  has  perhaps  pardonably  enough 
embodied  the  result  in  his  new  story,  '  The  Tickencote 
Trea.stire,'  the  serial  rights  of  which  liave  been  secured 
|->y   '/'''^-/^i'.'s.     TJie  opening  chapters  appear  in  the  Bank 
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Holiday  luunber,  ready  Thursday,  31st  inst.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  will  prove  a  considerable  surprise  to  the 
people  of  the  district,  who  were  not  permitted  to  know  the 
really  strange  discoveries  that  attended  tliis  latest  treasure- 
hunt." 


A  PATTERN  for  a  blouse  "drops  upon  our  table  from  the 
pages  of  No.  1  of  Gosnip,  a  new  weekly  illustrated  paper. 
Then  our  eye  falls  ujMn  a  telephone  dialogue  between 
Miss  Britannia  and  the  Gossip  office  :- — 

"Wliat  are  your  regular  features?" 

"  News  of  the  week,  Politiral  ( iossip,  a  Cartoon,  Mr.  Alden's 
coutributlou,  Stagelaiid,  a  Serial  Novel  written  Ijy  one  of  the 
Ijest  autliors  of  tlie  day,  Fasliion  Gossip  by  Mrs.  Whitley, 
Practical  Dressmaking  articles.  Children's  Pages,  Cookery 
and  Toilet  articles,  liook  Reviews,  Work  and  Wages,  Sale 
and  Barter  columns,  &c." 

"  I  hear  you  make  a  great  feature  of  your  paper  patterns  ?  " 

"Yes;  we  have  a  special     .     ,     ." 

Ah,  that  explains  it.  The  serial  novel,  we  may  add,  is 
Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  "  Erb."  "  Erb  "  is  "  Berminsey  "  for 
Herbert,  and  Erb  himself  is  engagingly  introduced  to  us 
orating  on  a  chair  in  Southwark  Park. 


Me.s!SRS.  Tsrister  will  publish  during  this  month,  under 
tlie  title  of  I'he  Empire's  Greelinrj,  a  selection  of  fifty 
of  the  best  Coronation  Odes  from  amongst  the  1,084: 
sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  competition  for  the 
.£'75  prize  offered  to  the  readers  of  Good  Words.  The 
odes  included  compositions  from  the  British  Isles,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  India,  Bunna, 
Ceylon,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  the 
Federated  Maky  States,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Barbados. 


Bibliographical. 

The  literary  atmosphere  is  naturally  fuU  of  Alexander 
Dumas  the  elder,  of  whom  two  new  biographies  (from 
English  pens)  are  promised.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that 
there  are  so  few  memoirs  of  the  great  man  in  our  language. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  is  admittedly  flimsy  and  inadequate;  it 


is  tu  be  hoped  the  new  ones  will  be  better.  <  If  the 
popularity  of  Dumas  In  England  the  best  proof  is  found 
in  the  record  of  the  English  editions  of  his  works.  This 
year  we  have  had  a  (presumably)  fresh  transUttion  of  his 
t!la<-h  Tulip-  a  blameless  work,  but  not  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Dumas.  Last  year  there  were  reprints  (in 
Knghsli)  of  TJie  Tlirrc  Musketeers,  Mmiie  Cristo,  Tlie 
Forty-fire  Guardsmen,  Marguerite  de  Valoia,  The  Lady 
of  Monscredii,  and  (Jiteen  Manjot.  In  1!)(H),  apparently, 
nothing  was  reprinted  but  The  Three  Musketeers.  f)n 
the  other  hand,  1899  was  fertile  in  Dumas'  reprints 
four  of  Twenty  Years  After,  three  of  Monte  Oristo,  two 
of  The  Vicomte  de  liragelnnne,  and  one  each  of  The  Black 
Tulip,  the  (jheralier  de  Maison  Rouge,  Chicot,  Tjouise  de 
la  Valliere,  .Uaryucrile  de  Valois,  .Memoirs  of  a  Physician, 
'The  Conspirators,  Tlie  Reyeiit's  Daughter,  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  and  The  Son  of  Porthos.  The  recent  vogue  of 
The  lilack  Tulip  was  accounted  lor  by  the  production 
of  Mr.  tirundy's  play  at  the  llaymarket.  In  genei-al, 
I  shoukl  say,  Dumas  lives  in  England  by  virtue  of  his 
Three  Musketeers,  Tioenty  Years  After,  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lonne,  and  Motite  Gristo ;  the  rest  have  a  popularity  com- 
paratively limited. 

The  late  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  not  left  much  original 
literary  work  behind  him.  Putting  aside  his  publications 
on  religious  subjects,  we  find  him  best  represented  by  his- 
William  Godwin :  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries  (1S7G), 
his  Biographical  Sketches  (1883),  his  On  the  Wayside 
(verses,  1899),  and  his  Mewicu'/es  (1899).  Next  in  value  and 
interest  come  his  translations  of  Faust  (1873),  of  Pascal's 
Pensees  (I880  and  1889),  and  of  Huysman's  En  Foute 
(1896)  and  Cathedral  (1898).  He  edited  Mrs.  Godwin's 
letters  to  Imlay  (1879),  and  Manning's  speeches  on  tem- 
perance. .  His  Maria  Drummond  (1891)  and  Confessio 
Viatoris  (1891)  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Toole's  "  jubilee  "  as  an  actor  reminds  one  that  his 
Reminiscences,  ''  related  by  himself  and  chronicled  by 
•Tosei^h  Hatton,"  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1889.  The 
volumes  (there  were  two)  were  excellently  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Bryan  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Margetson.  Why  does 
not  Mr.  Hatton  bring  his  work  down, to  date  and  give  us  a 
new  edition  of  it  ?  Mr.  Toole  was  seventy  last  March,  and 
it  is  not  likely,  one  would  say,  that  he  will  return  to  the 
stage. 

The  names  of  some  forthcoming  novels  have  a  familiar 
sound.  Barbara's  Money  suggests  inevitably  the  Barhara'a 
History  of  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards,  while  The  Sea  Lady  of 
Mr.  H.  (I.  Wells  is  even  more  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Ibsen's  "  Lady  from  the  Sea."  How  is  it  that  our 
imaginative  writers  are  so  singularly  unimaginative  in 
their  title-making  ? 

Our  present  Laureate  once  wrote  a  very  trenchant  (and 
unfair)  criticism  upon  his  distinguished  predecessor.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  has  gone  to  one  of  Tennyson's  poems 
for  the  title  of  his  new  volume  of  prose — Havnti$  of 
Ancient  Peace.  I  supjxjse  we  may  take  this  as, a  sort  of 
compliment  to  the  elder  Alfred. 

I  see  that  a  lady  publisher  thinks  of  bringing  out  a 
serial  which  is  to  be  called  Gossip.  I  wonder  if  the  title 
has  been  "  cojoyrightcd  "  !  A  weekly  paper  entitled  Gossip 
appeared  in  London  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
I  believe  the  now  celebrated  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  noveUst 
and  editor,  contributed  to  it — cricket  or  sporting  "  gossip  " 
I  believe.  The  paper  had  other  notable  contribtitors. 
But  I  daresay  the  proprietor  of  the  Gossip  of  1885  will 
have  no  desire  to  obstruct  the  path  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  Gossip  of  1902. 

The  Bookwoum. 


2ri  July,  1902. 
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Reviews. 

The  Character  of  Kant.    ' 

Immamiel  Kfuit :  Hi-i  Life  and  Doctrine.  By  Friedrich 
Paulsen.  Translated  by  J.  E.  C!reigliton  and  Albert 
Lefevre.  (Nimmo.  KJs.  6d.  net.)  - 
Tiirs  is  a  translation  of  a  German  work  wliich  bears  a 
deservedly  liigh  reputation.  It  assemble.s  the  result  of  all 
recent  in\estigations  in  Germany,  and  deals  with  Kant's 
philosophy  as  a  whole,  giving  prominent  consideration  to 
its  metaphysical  and  idealistic  aspects,  instead  of  confining 
its  attention  (as  is  customary)  to  the  critical  side  of  Kant 
re]n-esented  Ijy  his  most  famous  book — the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.  It  is,  in  fact,  much  more  '"  Doctrine  "  than 
"  Life  "  ;  the  life  of  Kant  being  accorded  comparatively 
brief  .space,  and  very  generally  treated. 

Indeed,  the  life  of  Kant  pre.sents  little  for  relation. 
Seldom  can  even  a  philosopher  liave  lived  a  life  so  with- 
drawn, so  peaceful!}'  and  entirely  concentrated  on  the  one 
function  of  thinking  and  enunciating  the  results  of 
thought.  De  Quincey,  one  of  his  earliest  apostles  in 
England,  little  literary  recluse  though  he  was,  eternally 
reading  and  dreaming,  and  sometimes  writing,  had  by 
comparison  a  meteoric  career.  Kant  was  never  outside 
his  native  province  for  a  single  day,  and  only  for  a  few 
early  years  outside  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  Konigsberg. 
Gf  external  events  his  life  has  nothing,  or  as  nearly 
notliing  as  is  possible  to  anything  less  confineil  than  a 
toad  in  a  stone.  The  father  of  German  philosophy  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  Konigsberg  saddler,  both  father  and 
mother  being  upright  and  strongly  religious.  From  a 
preparatory  school  he  passed  to  Konigsberg  University, 
and  after  completing  his  course  there  (his  father  being  by 
that  time  dead)  spent  some  years  as  private  tutor  in 
various  families — a  course  necessitated  by  his  poverty. 
Then  for  fifteen  years  he  was  private  lecturer  at  the  Fniver- 
sity  where  he  had  studied,  and  afterwards  received  the 
ordinarj'  professorship  in  logic  and  metaphysics.  In  that 
position  he  lived  and  died.  There  is  no  more  to  be  told. 
But  to  teach  philosophj'  then  was  another  matter  from 
what  it  is  in  these  days  of  speciiilism.  Logic,  metaphysics, 
and  physical  geography  formed  the  staple  sul)jec-ts  of  his 
lectures  ;  but  he  also  lectured  often  on  moral  philosophy, 
natural  law,  natural  theology,  anthropology,  theoretical 
l)hysics,   mathematics,   and  even  gave  a  few   lectures  cm 

fiedagogics,  mechanics,  and  mineralogy.     It  is  a  tremendous 
ist,  which  now  would  be  imix)ssible. 

The  character  of  the  man  was  altogether  logical,  though 
there  was  an  idealistic  tendency  beneath  it.  The  Prussian 
drill-sergeant  was  in  his  nature — that  severe  love  of 
inflexible  order,  precision,  and  system  which  is  resjMnsible 
for  modem  German  militarism.  Though  the  aim  of  his 
teaching  was  to  promote  a  critical  vigilance,  an  independ- 
ence of  systems  and  the  tyranny  of  authoritative  teaching, 
yet  his  own  mind  leaned  instinctively  to  system.  His 
thought  was  logically  constructive,  and  Prof.  Paidsen 
accu.sea  him  of  an  imperioits  classification,  whicli  fits 
things  to  his  system  rather  than  his  system  to  things. 
Significantly,  he  had  no  toleration  for  the  ideas  of  others  ; 
he  was  not  even  able  to  understand  or  enter  into  them. 
His  pupils  were  not  to  depart  one  tittle  from  the  rigid 
forms  of  his  teaching  as  he  had  himself  laid  it  down.  He 
who  was  not  with  him  (as  regards  intellectual  matters)  was 
against  him,  and  he  who  difjfered  from  liim  was  necessarily 
wrong.  His  very  thought,  in  late  years,  became  fixed  : 
he  repeated,  unconsciously,  the  .same  circuit  of  ideas.  His 
style  IS  markedly  the  man.  In  his  earlier  days,  indeed,  he 
pftssessed  (in  Prof.  Paidsen's  words)  "  a  suggestive  and 
emphatic  style,  and  a  happy  choice  of  exj)ression,  a  pleasant 
and  subtle  humour,  and  had  connnancl  of  a  store  of  con- 
ceits." But  in  the  later  writings,  along  with  a  "  stem 
oarnestnesfl  and  genuineness,"  systematic  completion,  and 


minute  precision  of  language,  Ihcro  is  a  Icrriljle  sameness, 
an  enormous  cumbersomeness  ;  ([ualifications,  and  so  forth, 
isarehthetically  occurring  with  exhausting  prof  useness ; 
while,  together  with  Latin  inversions,  relatives  appear  at 
baffling  distance  from  their  substantive,  for  which  the 
reader  has  to  hunt.  System",  according  to  Prof.  Paulsen, 
becomes  a  mania.  Hence  the  proverbial  obscurity  of  Kant, 
despite — nay,  almost  because  of — his  passion  for  precision 
and  order. 

With  such  a  nature  and  his  paramount  intellectuality, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  twice  meditated  marriage  and 
missed  the  opportunity  l)efore  lie  could  come  to  a  decision. 
I'et  his  mind  was  not  narrow ;  the  charm  of  his  talk,  and 
its  wide  range  of  interest,  are  dwelt  upon  by  everybody. 
His  mode  of  life  was  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the 
personality  we  have  suggested  :  and  it  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  little,  narrow-chested  man,  with  natively 
feeble  constitution,  wliich  needed  careful  management. 
The  drill-sergeant  shows  in  all  bis  actions.  One  knows 
the  typical  professor  in  the  novels,  who  lives  with  the 
precision  of  a  machine,  and  regulates  all  his  habits 
with  clock-work  exactness  according  to  the  dictates  of 
science  and  hygiene.  Most  of  us  have  thought  him  an 
arbitrary  and  improbable  creation.  But  Kant  was  that 
professor  to  the  life.  Here  is  tlie  account  of  his  manner 
of  spending  the  day,  as  cj^uoted  by  De  Quincey,  whose 
description  usefully  fills  the  gap  left  by  Prof.  Paulsen's 
generalised  sketch. 

No  sooner  was  dinner  i-i':uly  llian  Lanipe,  the  I'rofessor's 
old  footman,  steppoif  into  tliu  stiuly  witli  a  certain  measured 
air  aud  announced  it.  This  snimiioiis  was  obeyed  at  a  pace 
of  iloulilenpiiek  time,  Kant  talking  all  tlu;  way  about  the. 
state  of  the  weatlier.  ,  .  .  The.  moment  that  Kant  had 
taken  his  seat  anil  unt'ohled  his  napkin,  he  opened  the 
business  of  the  liour  with  a  jjarticular  fonnnla,  "  Now  then, 
gentlemen!"  .  .  .  The  whole,  entertainment  was  seasoned 
witli  the  overflow  of  liis  enlightened  mind,  poure<l  out 
naturally  and  unaffectedly  upon  every  topic,  as  the  chances 
of  conversation  su(;jiested  it;  and  the  time  flew  rapidly 
away,  from  one  o'clock  to  four,  five,  or  even  later,  ju'ofitably 
and  delightfully.  .  .  .  He  drew  from  every  guest  his 
peculiar  tastes  or  the  particular  direction  of  his  pursuits; 
and  upon  these,  be  they  what  tliey  might,  he  was  never 
unprepared  to  speak  with  knowledge,  and  with  the  interest 
of  an  obsei"ver.  ...  It  was  rarely  or  never  that  he 
directed  the  conversation  to  any  branch  of  the  philosophy 
founded  by  himself. 

.\fter  dinner  Kant  walked  out  for  exercise,  but  never  took 
any  companion;  partly,  perhai)s,  ...  to  pursue  his 
meditations,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  breathe  exclusively 
through  liis  nostrils,  which  lie  could  not  do  it  lie  were  obliged 
to  open  his  mouth  continually  in  conversation,  liy  a  steady 
perseverance  in  this  practice  he  flattered  liimself  with  a  long 
immunity  from  coughs  and  colds,  <Sc.,  and  the  fact  was  that 
these  attacked  him  veiv  rarely. 

Is  not  that  last  detail  after  the  very  manner  of  the 
j)rofessor  in  fiction  ?  Another  detail,  almost  inhuman  in 
its  resolute  conformity  to  the  philosophic  dictates  of 
reason,  is  his  behaviour  towards  friends  who  were  iU. 
While  their  illness  lasted  he  was  restless  in  his  inquiries, 
and  could  scarcely  pursue  his  studies  for  anxiety.  But  if 
they  died,  he  at  once  assumed  an  air  of  stem  tranquillity 
— almost  indifference.  It  was  then  useless  to  trouble 
oneself  further,  he  explained,  since  the  matter  was  ended 
and  could  not  be  mended. 

IJeturning  from  his  walk,  he  sat  down  to  his  library  t^djle, 
jmd  read  till  dusk.  iJuring  this  state  of  repose  he  took  his 
station  winter  and  summiu-  by  the  stove,  looking  through  the 
window  at  the  old  tower  of  Loheni(;ht  ...  At  length 
some  poplaix  shot  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  obscure  the 
tower,  upon  which  Kant  became  very  uneasy  and  restless; 
and  found  liimself  jiositively  unable  to  pumne  his  evening 
meditations,  till  the.  proprietor  of  the  garden,  leaniing  the 
fact,  gave  orders  for  the  po|)lars  to  be  cropped. 

That  is  again  the  professor  of  fiction.  But  the  detail 
which  would  best  lend  itself  to  the  purpose  of  the  novelist, 
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desii-ous  to  exhibit  a  conventional  eccentric  man  of  science, 
is  Kant's  method  of  going  to  bed  : — 

A  qiiiirli-r  of  tin  hour  Ix'foro  rotiiing  to  rest  he  witlidrewhis 
inind  froni  every  tliuiight  requiring  exertion,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  his  ready  fidhng  asleep  —  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  disturbed  him,  but  seldom  chanced.  lie  undressed 
himself  without  his  servant's  help;  hut  in  such  order,  that  he 
was  always  ready  at  u  moment's  warning  to  make  his  appear- 
ance without  enibarnissinent.  lie  lay  down  on  a  nuittress, 
and  wrapped  himself  in  a  quilt  ■  in  summer  of  cotton,  in 
autumn  of  wool,  in  winter  using  lx)th  ;  and  in  severe  cold 
one  of  eider-down.  J>ong  pnictice  had  taught  hitri  a  very 
dexterous  mode  of  »if«/iH</ himself  in  the  liedclothes.  Kiret 
of  all  he  sat  down  on  the  liedside  ;  then  with  an  agile  motion 
he  vaulted  obUqiiely  into  liis  lair  ;  ne.xt  he  drew  one  comer 
of  the  betl-<douies  under  his  left  shoulder,  and  passing  it 
below  his  back,  brought  it  round  so  as  to  rest  under  liis 
right  shoulder ;  fourthly,  by  a  iicculiar  tour  (rcuhlresse,  he 
operated  on-  tlie  other  comer  in  the  same  way ;  and  iinally 
contrived  to  roll  it  rouiul  his  wliole  person  .  .  .  Packed 
up  in  this  way  for  the  night,  he  would  often  ejaculate  to  him- 
self— "  Is  it  jiossible  to  conceive  a  human  being  with  more 
perfect  healtli  than  myself?"  ...  No  uneasy  passion 
ever  arose  to  excite  him,  no  care  to  harass,  nor  pain  to 
awake  him.  In  deep  winter  his  l)ed-room  had  no  fire.  If  he 
had  to  leave  his  bed,  he  guided  himself  by  a  rojje  attached 
to  the  bed-post  and  carried  into  the  next  room. 

Tlie  final  toucli  concerning  the  guide-rope  completes 
the  picture  of  a  macliine-regulated  existence.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  never  perspired,  and  took 
special  precautions  to  prevent  any  drop  of  the  dreaded 
humidity.  It  seems  appropriate  to  this  dry,  unimpassioned 
intellect,  as  though  the  mind  connnunicated  its  condition 
to  the  body.  Living  with  such  miUtary  precision,  he 
died  with  a  military  phrase  on  his  lips. '  A  friend  that 
rearranged  his  pillows,  and  remarked,  "Now,  mv  dear 
Sir,  you  are  again  in  right  order."  "Yes,  testudine  et 
facie,"  he  answered,  and  then:  "Ready  for  the  enemy 
and  in  battle  array."  So,  in  order  as  "he  had  lived,  he 
met  the  great  enemy. 

Prof.  Paulsen's  exposition  ot  the  great  philosopher's 
doctrines  is  singularly  able,  clear,  and  colierent.  The 
man  who  has  read  it  will  face  the  formidable  Kantian 
style  with  far  better  chances  of  comprehension  than  would 
be  his  unaided.  And  the  translation  is  excellent  and 
idiomatic.  It  wiU  do  much  to  stimulate  EngUsh  interest 
in  a  i)hilosopher  much  neglected  since  the  days  when 
Coleridge  was  his  eloquent  prophet. 


Shakespeare's  Words, 

A  Oloasanj  to  the  Works  of  William  Shalicapeare.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  Revised  by  Harold  Littledale. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

More  than  thirty  years  have  lapsed  since  Alexander  Dyce 
produced  this  excellent  glossary  as  a  companion  to  -his 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  yet  the  intervenient  labours 
of  schokrs  and  critics  have  left  it  valuable.  It  is  still, 
perhaps,  the  best  and  most  attractive  work  of  its  kind 
for  earnest,  though  not  highly  accomplished,  students. 
Schmidt's  great  Lexicon  and  Bartlett's  Coticordance  have 
majestically  risen,  but  these  have  merely  converted  Dyce's 
work  into  an  admirable  stepping-stone.  Mr.  Littledale's 
revision  is  not  the  less  reverent  because  it  has  involved 
the  divorcement  of  Dyce's  glossary  from  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  Dyce  made  tlie  one  to  fit  the  other,  so  that 
the  references  in  his  glossary  could  with  difficulty  be 
applied  to  any  other  and  more  popular  edition  of  the 
plays.  Moreover  liis  manner  of  giving  the  references  was 
not  too  helpful.  Mr.  Littledale  has  changed  all  this.  He 
has  altered  every  one  of  the  quotations  and  references  to 
conform  with  the  (ilobe  text,  following  Sclimidt  and 
Ijartlett.     By  this  he  has  not  only  enhanced  the  usefulness 


of  the  glossary,  but  has  done  his  own  part  to  remedy 
the  familiar  inconvenience  caused  by  the  different 
numbering  of  Shakespeare's  lines  by  various  editors. 
Mr.  Littledale's  plea  for  some  working  agreement  in  this 
matter  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  publishere.  For  the 
rest  Mr.  Littledale  luis  "  carefully  weighed  Dyce's  expla- 
nations and  illustrations,  lias  "  cut  out  a  few  things, 
compressed  some  diffuse  utterances,  and  tried  to  bring 
the  book  up  to  date  generally.  He  has  also  inserted 
a  number  of  new  .short  articles,  and  offered  his  own 
interpretations  occasionally." 

That  Shakespeare  should  be  read  ,at  first  without  a 
coimnentary  is  old  and  sound  advice.  As  a  matter  of  ftict 
he  is  universally  read  and  quoted  by  people  who  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  commentaries,  just  because  they  are 
preoccupied  with  his  magic  of  phrase  and  cadence.  '  This 
involves  the  curious  fact  that  many  a  man  who  has  for  a 
life-time  gloried  in  a  given  passage  from  the  plays  would  be 
quite  unable  to  expound  it  in  detail.  Yet  there'  is  nothing 
singiilar  in  this  absolute  acceptance  of  Shakespeare's 
uncomprehended  words  as  the  right  words.  It  is  the 
glory  of  genius  to  convince  without  being  understood,  as  it 
is  the  glory  of  the  right  word  to  fulfil  its  psychological 
office  even  where  its  lower  offices  are  not  i)erceived.  Take 
the  phrase  "  the  blood-boltered  Banquo."  In  whose 
memory  does  it  not  linger  ? 

A  seventh!     I'll  see  no  more: 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  l>ears  a  glass 
Wliich  shows  me  many  more :  and  some  1  see 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  scejitres  carrj- : 
Horrible  sight  !      Nay,  now  I  see   'tis  tiiie  ;" 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  I?anquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. 

Now  even  Shakesjjeare  had  to  choose  and  reject  words, 
and  It  is  certain  that  the  word  he  needed  in  this  instance 
was  not  easily  and  obviously  "blood-boltered."  Boltered 
was,  and  is,  a  Warwickshire  word  with  sordid  associa- 
tions. When  a  sheep  perspires  much,  and  its  wool 
becomes  matted  into  tufts  by  grime  or  sweat,  the  animal 
IS  said  to  be  "  boltered  " ;  aiid  again,  if  blood  has  issued 
from  a  wound,  matting  and  clotting  the  hair  or  wool, 
that  animal  is  said  to  be  "blood-boltered."  To-dav  to 
"  bolter "  means,  in  Warwickshire,  to  daub,  dirtv",  or 
begrime.  A  saddler  refused  to  black  the  linen  lining  of  a 
harness-collar,  though  he  had  been  told  to  do  so,  because 
the  colouring  would  "bolter"  the  horse.  This  occurred 
witlun  eight  miles  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  word,  in 
short,  was  of  mean  account;  it  belonged  to  the  semi- 
technical  speech,  stables,  and  sheep-shearings.  But  when 
Shakespeare  sought  a  word  to  describe  the  ghost  of  liim 
who  had  been  struck  down  in  the  untimeliest  hour  of  night, 
while  the  rains  threatened,  a  word,  too,  that  might  crown 
a  speech  of  crescent  horror,  falling  on  the  eiiV  like  the 
knell  of  an  infamous  deed,  appealing  to  tlie  eve  like  an 
embodied  reproach,  he  there  and  then  wrote  ""the  blood- 
bolter'd  Banquo."  The  deification  of  a  word  was  never 
more  complete. 

To  turn  these  pages  is  merely  to  deepen  the  sense  of 
Shakespeare's  extraordinary  dealings  with  life  and  lan- 
guage, and  to  multiply  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Ids 
word  has  often  out-flown  its  meaning,  yet  homes  itself  in 
men's  hearts.  It  may  be  doubted  wh'ether  even  such  a 
phrase  as  "  fancy-free  "  is  exactly  understood  by  thousands 
who  know  it  in  Oberon's  exquisite  speech— supposed  to  be 
a  compliment  to  Queen  , Elizabeth— wliere  fancv  means 
love : — 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  West, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  lx)W, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred-thousand  liearts : 
l!ut  I  miglit  see  young  Cupid's  fierv  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  Moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
,  In  maiden  meditation,  fancv-free. 
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In  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Sliakespeare  defines  the  word 
by  using  it  with  "  love  "  : — 

Never  did  a  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul.  * 

Hark,  Gr^ek  :  as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed. 

There  is  perhaps  no  word  in  Shakespeare  which  requires 
more  attention  than  "fancy."  It  is  love,  of  course,  pure 
and  simple  in  Bassanio's  song  to  Portia  : — 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head. 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

And  in  other  passages,  such  as  Malvolio's  speecli :  "  Maria 
once  told  me  she  did  affect  me,  and  I  have  heard  herself 
come  thus  near,  that  should  she  fancy,  it  would  be  one  of 
my  complexion."  No  doubt  in  the  last  two  examples 
"  fancy  "  denotes  a  light  love  unburdened  as  yet  by  its 
effects,  but  no  such  limitation  can  be  advanced  in  the  case 
of  Troilus'  speech.  And  even  with  this  limitation  the 
phrase  fancy-free  in  Oberon's  beautiful  speech  connotes 
less  by  half  than  the  "fancy-free"  in  Stevenson's  essay 
on  "  Talk  and  Talkers  "  :  "  While  literature,  gagged 
with  linsey-woolsey,  can  only  deal  with  a  fraction  of 
the  life  of  man ;  talk  goes  fancy-free,  and  may  call  a 
spade  a  spade."  Here  fancy-free  means  free  to  fancy  ;  in 
Shakespeare  it  means  this  and  also  free  jrom  "fancy." 
The  truth  is,  that  Shakespeare  is  almost  alone  in  using 
"  fancy  "  in  the  sense  of  love;  and  that  when  he  does  so  it 
is  usually,  as  in  the  mouth  of  Troilus,  witli  irony,  or,  as 
in  the  mouth  of  Oberon,  with  playfulness. 

We  might  linger  long  among  these  deliglitful  keys  to 
Shakespeare's  mind  and  art,  but  space  forbids.  Not  the 
least  interesting  pages  are  those  which  deal  with  allusions 
to  contemporary  London  life,  as,  for  instance,  Moth's 
reference  to  "  the  dancing  horse  "  in  his  nonsense  with 
Armado  :  "  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  ?  Now, 
here  is  three  studied,  ere  ye'U  thrice  wink,'  and  how  easy 
it  is  to  put  '  years  '  to  the  word  '  three,'  and  study  three 
years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you." 
This  learned  animal  was  Marocco,  alluded  to  by  many 
writers  of  the  time.  His  owner,  a  Scotchman  named 
Bankes,  taught  him  to  perform  tricks  wliich  would  amaze 
a  modern  circus-master.  His  most  remarkable  exploit  was 
his  ascending  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  IGOO. 
The  story  goes  tliat  after  astonisliing  all  Europe,  Marocco 
and  his  master  were  brought  to  the  stake  at  Rome, 
"  burned  for  one  witch  "  as  Ben  Jonson  had  it.  Similarly, 
to  Sir  Toby  Belch's  allusion  to  Mistress  Mall's  picture 
is  attached  an  interesting  account  of  Mary  Frith  (Mall 
Cutpurse),  the  most  notorious  woman  of  her  day,  although, 
as  has  been  argued  by  several  scholars,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Shakespeare  could  have  had  her  in  mind.  Master 
Shallow's  claim  to  have  been  "Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's 
show "  precipitates  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
archery  contests  at  Mile  End  Green  in  which  the  Dukes  of 
Shoreditch  figured.  Something  more  ujj-to-date  might 
have  been  added  to  the  note  on  Crosby  Place,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  Mr.  Littledale  quoting  with  apparent 
approval  the  old  derivation  of  "  London  "  from  "  Lud's- 
town." 


Great  Short  Stories. 

Selections  from  the   World's  Greatest  Short  Stories.     By 
Sherwin  Cody.     (Chicago  :  McClurg.) 

Tiifs  volume,  "  illustrative  of  the  history  of  short  story 
writing,  with  critical  and  historical  comments,"  comes 
from  the  land  where  the  magazine  tale  enjoys  its  greatest 


vogue,  and  where  the  art  and  craft  of  the  short  story  is 
practically  taught  in  "many  schools  and  colleges," 
including  chiefly  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Cody 
says  :  "  It  is  beheved  that  a  book  like  the  present  volume 
will  prove  useful  alike  to  the  student  at  home  and  the 
student  in  organised  classes."  Apparently,  therefore, 
we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  text-book.  Mr.  Cody's 
credentials  for  his  task  are  that  some  years  ago  he  put 
forth  (not  so  much  wrote  as  "put  forth")  "the  first 
systematic  treatise  on  the  art  of  short  story-writing,"  and 
that  he  had  "  an  hour's  chat "  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  in  1895.  "  In  recent  years,"  he  remarks, 
the  art  of  the  short  story  has  developed  into  "  sometliing 
very  definite  indeed."  It  has  come  to  be  "a matter  of 
conscious  art  almost  as  much  as  poetry,  or  the  drama  or 
sculpture."  And,  "Laws  have  been  discovered  which 
the  short  story  writer  must  obey,"  though  "in  novel 
writing  this  is  not  the  case— as  yet."  It  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Cody  does  not  state  these  laws  discovei-ed  since  the 
publication  of  his  pr.evious  book.  However,  we  have  to 
thank  him  for  a  definition  of  Art,  namely,  "  skill  in 
displaying  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  advantage  ;  " 
also  for  the  dictum  that  "  both  genius  and  art  are  utterly 
barren  unless  united,  and  the  greatness  to  which  they 
give  birth  is  usually  measured  by  the  harmony  and 
completeness  of  their  union."  This  sentence,  we  fancy, 
should  be  read  for  the  rhytlmi  alone,  as  Walter  Pater 
read  Anthony  Wood's  diary.  His  development  of  tlie 
definition  of  art  just  quoted  leads  to  some  pretty  argufying, 
which  may  be  sununarised  thus  : — 

"Art  is  skill  in  displaying  knowledge  of  human 
nature." 

"  The  world  grows  in  knowledge  of  hiunan  nature." 

Therefore:  "A  story  of  transcendent  interest  to  one 
age  becomes  the  merest  conunonplace  to  the  next." 

And,  the  world  has  "in  part  already  outgrown  Virgil 
and  Homer." 

And,  "  In  time  the  world  will  outgrow  even  Shake- 
speare." 

It  is  a  long  while  before  we  arrive  at  settlement  of  that 
vexed  question :  What  is  the  essential  difference  between 
a  short  story  and  a  novel?  But  we  do  arrive  at  it,  on 
page  321.  "  A  short  story  has  but  one  character  whose 
life  (either  physical  or  mental)  is  materially  altered  by  the 
event,  while  a  novel  represents  the  collision  of  several 
characters  who  alter  each  other's  lives."  This  simple 
statement  of  course  explains  wliy  Kipling's  The  Courting 
of  Dinah  Shadd  is  a  novel,  and  why  Ceorge  Moore's 
Esther  Waters  is  a  short^tory.  Mr.  Cody's  brilliant 
generalities  run  throiigli  the  entire  volume.  The  last  of 
them  is  this  :  "  All  art  really  gains  power  and  loses  nothing 
by  its  limitations." 

Here  is  a  list  of  short  story  writers,  and  of  short 
stories  : — 

Cervantes         -  The  Liberal  Lover. 

Scott        -         -     Witndering  W/Uie's  Tiile. 

de  Vigny         -  Servitudes  el  Grandeurs  Mililaires. 

Merimee  -  Carmen. 

Turgenev         -  A  Lenr  of  the  Steps. 

Hoffman  -  The  Cremona  Violin. 

Flaubert  -  Uii  Citur  Sivrjile. 

Tolstoi   -         -  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilytch. 

Daudet    -         -  Im  Deriiiere  Clause. 

Henry  James  -  The  Madonna  of  the  Future. 

H.  G.  Wells    -  The  Star. 

Joseph  Conrad  Youth. 

Tliis  list  of  works  by  eight  dead  and  four  living  writers 
presents  but  a  very  fragmentary  view  of  the  development 
of  the  short  story,  but  it  contains  nothing  save  first-class 
stuff,  and  sundry  of  its  items  are  supreme  of  their  kind. 
It  is  not,  however,  Mr.  Cody's  list.  For  Mr.  Cody's  list 
absolutely  excludes  all  these  twelve  authors.  Indeed,  with 
the   exception   of   Turgenev   and   Tolstoi,    he   makes   no 
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reference   wliiitever   to   any  of   them    in  liis  critical  and 
liistoricnl  comments.    His  choice  results  as  follows : — 


Boccaccio 
Arabian  Nights 
Irving 
Halzac    - 
Dickens    •    ■  - 


Thackeray 

Poe 

Hawthorne 
de  Maupassant 

»^ 
Kipling  - 
Barrie   - 

Morrison 


Patient  (iriselda. 

Almldin. 

Rip  vail  Winkle. 

A  Pimtiioii  ill  till  Dim rl. 

A  Child's  Di-Hum  of  a  Star. 

.1    Christmas   Oirul  (in   its  lecture 

form). 
,1    Prini-egHs   Tragedy  (from   Barry 

l.ijiulon). 
The  Gold  Bug. 
The  tireat  Stow  Face, 
The  Neckliice. 
The  Siriiiji. 

The  Miin  irliii  would  bi  King, 
lime    (l/iriii   Biine   Put   It    to   AUuj 

Loiniie. 
On  the  Stiiirx. 


Most  of  the  tales  are  good ;  but  the  Bakac,  the  two 
do  Maupassants,  and  the  Poe  are  \ery  badly  selected  from 
the  works  of  those  authors,  and  the  last  two  have  no 
business  at  all  in  any  musexmi  of  "  The  World's 
Greatest." 

Mr.  Cody  writes  a  l)rief  expository  note  to  each  story, 
and  we  are  Ixjund  to  admit  tliat  we  have  seldom  jjerused 
literaiy  criticism  with  such  relish.  Most  of  the  Decameron , 
he  says,  is  "unreadable  to-day."  But,  "Prose  has  its 
rhythm  as  well  as  music  and  pwtry — [Peace  liatli  her 
vic'tories  as  well  as  war — J  and  in  Patient  Griaelda  we  find 
a  long  gentle  undulation  and  a  total  absence  of  the  staccato- 
like variations  of  the  more  modern  short-story."  And 
touching  Griselda  herself,  he  remarks:  "There  is  pro- 
bably not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  in  modern  times  who. 
if  she  were  treated  as  Griselda  was,  would  not  invoke 
the  courts.  Yet  there  are  some  wl  10  will  bear  almost  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  peace."  Aladdin  brings  him  to  the 
subject  of  roniiince,  high  romance.  He  bursts  forth  in 
ecstasy  :  — "  Jiomance  takes  xis  out  of  ourselves  and  makes 
us  free  spirits  of  the'  hour.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Ijlessings  of  life  ;  and  the  fact  tliat  tlie  mere  printed  pages 
of  a  book  can  do  this  to-day  shows  the  marvellous 
advancement  of  the  average  intelligence  in  modern 
times." 

Washington  Irving  reminds  him  of  juose  style.  "  That 
intangiijle  something  known  as  '  prose  style,'  "  he  remarks, 
"  was  a  contribution  to  English  literature  made  by  tlie 
essayists,  whose  art  rose  witli  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  and  Johnson,  reached  its  climax  in  Lamb, 
with  special  developments  inMacaula\'  and  De  (juincey,  and 
has  since  sunk  into  desuetiide."  We  picture  the  sliades 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  II.  L.  Stevenson  weeping 
together  in  the  frozen  zone  of  Mr.  Cody's  contemptuous 
neglect.  In  the  next  story,  Balzac's  A  Fagaion  in  the 
Desert,  he  leaves  prose  style  i'or  the  more  elemental 
question  of  love.  "Although  tliere  is  no  woman  in  the 
story,  nevertheless  we  find  an  innocent  and  purified  study 
of  sexual  mssion  and  feminine  caprice  and  character  (by 
reflection  m  the  tiger)  whicli  leaves  the  oftentimes  bald 
vulgarity  of  the  Decameron  far  behind  in  its  essential 
interest."  But  Dickens  forces  him  Ijisck  to  prose.  "Modern 
writers  have  found  mesins  to  produce  all  the  effects  of 
jxx3try  in  prose,  and  have  even  proved  that  in  its  possibili- 
ties of  expression  prose  is  vastly  suiKjrior  to  ver.se."  (No 
doubt  we  shall  soon  be  hearing  of  these  writers  from  .across 
the  Atlantic.)  However,  Dickens  was  "  lacking  in  tlie 
musicid  element."  But  not  Thackeray.  "  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  in  Thackeray  is  the  even,  musical  flow  of  his 
sentences,  his  words  trim)ing  along  with  never  an 
ungraceful  angle."  Mr.  Cody  does  not  reconcile  this 
with  his  pregjiant  remark  that  A  Princcus'a  Traijcdy  luis 
"  all  the  elements  of  the  bl<x)d-and-thunder  dime  novel, 
but  Thackeray's  reserve,  as  well  as  his  art,  raises  it  into  a 
di-amu  awful  and  majestic," 


As  to  Poe,  "  TJie  Gdd  Bvxj  .  .  .  wciirs  better  than 
.4iac7(ZtM  because  it  is  so  much  more  finely  wrought."  Poe 
was  "a  purely  intellectual  lieing."  (Else  how  could  he 
have  written  tlie  Fall  of  ihv  llnuse  of  Vshei;  The  Raven, 
The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  The  Maelstrom,  and  other 
syllogisms?)  He  is  also  "  the  American  Inventor."  In 
estimating  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Cody  liimself  shows  the 
possibilities  of  prose  as  a  medium  of  expression  :  "  Poetry 
has  always  been  apt  in  blending  the  nol)le  and  lofty  in 
moral  sentiment  with  the  element  of  beauty ;  and"  in 
Hawtliorne  we  find  the  ancient  fable  clothed  most  natundly 
and  gracefully  with  the  ])oet's  cloud  of  fancy  and  splendour 
of  colour." 

Lijstly,  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  "  realist."     ("  One  of  the  devices 
of  realism  is  dialect.")    And  Mr.  Morrison's  story  "  is  not 
a  great  one  in  itself,  but  its  cleverness  is  fascinating  to  the 
student  of  literary  art." 
_    We  close  this  compendium  of  fatuities  with  regret. 


Studies  in    Mysticism. 

Studies   in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.     By  Edward  Hutton. 
(Constable,     os.  Od.  net.) 

These  studies  of  Mr.  Hutton's  have  a  fascination  quite 
outside  the  fascination  of  their  subjects.  We  know,  only 
too  well,  how  equally  well-intentioned  writers  have 
rendered  arid  and  almost  mean  tlie  records  of  lives  full 
of  the  fine  and  gracious  things  of  the  spirit.  In  dealing 
with  the  struggles  and  quietnesses,  the  agonies  anil 
beatitudes,  of  these  men  and  women  who  drew  near  to 
their  conce])tion  of  the  divine  likeness  through  such 
various  temperaments  and  by  such  diverse  ways,  it  is 
necessary  to  approacli  them  not  only  sympathetically  but 
also  with  something  of  the  mystical  passion,  of  the  con- 
centration of  imagination,  which  were  theirs.  The  saints, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  become  saints  by  reason  of 
their  perfected  humanity ;  it  was  rather  by  the  abnegiition 
of  tliat  humanity  and  a  scornful  hatred  of  the  flesh.  Tliey 
did  not  conceive — perhaps,  indeed,  never  comprehended  - 
that  the  body  might  be  a  worthy  dweUing  for  the  soul ; 
it  was  rather  an  obscene  dungeon,  a  place  of  mire  and 
fetters.  At  first  sight  it  appears  strange  that  the  hearts 
of  men  should  luive  been  so  touched  by  lives  so  utterly 
divorced  from  what  we  call  the  joy  of  life,  tlur  adminitiou 
and  allegiance  are  won  not  by  the  austerities,  but  by  the 
profound  faithfulness,  of  these  children  of  the  spiritual 
heights.  They  appeal  to  us  because  we  recognise  in 
them  the  fixity  of  an  ideal  followed  with  a  logic  often 
as  teri'ible  as  it  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Hutton  sets  before 
his  introduction  tlie  majestic  words  "  Terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners,"  words  which  sum  up  quite  vitally  not  a 
little  of  the  essence  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

In  the  science  of  mysticism— to  some  minds  almost 
an  exact  science  -we  find,  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  scarcely 
beauty  at  all,  only  a  kind  of  tragedy  whose  end  we  cannot 
see — a  tragedy  that  is  really  after  aU  only  a  comedy,  so 
that  it  should  end  happily."     He  continues  :  — 

And  mysticism,  leganloil  rlglitly  not  as  tlie  hysterical 
jxofessLou  of  thoM"  who  in  <'onteinplating  Kome  blecdin<r 
Christ  have  lost  that  temperance  and  siuiity  Avhidi  it  is 
the  profound  business  of  criticism  to  preserve,  but  regariled 
as  tlii^  hard  and  ciystallised  logic  of  some  mighty  arginiiciil. 
is  really  not  a  beautiful  thing  at  all,  in  that  almost  its  first 
requirement  is  a  denial  of  life,  a  dislike  and  contempt  for 
the  bi>auty  of  the  world.  ....  So  they  have  trained 
the  soul  till  it  has  become  the  enemy  of  the  Ixxly,  and  we. 
are  a  liouse  divitled  against  itself.  All  the  labour  of  tho 
(ireeks  cannot  withstand  their  proclamation  of  eternal  war; 
and  so  that  union  lietweeu  the  Ixidy  and  tho  sonl  which  the 
ancient*;  were  so  anxious  to  maintain  is  destroyed  ami  tho 
sold  is  at  enmity  with  the  Ijody  that  in  the  end  it  utterly 
destroys.    .    i    .    .    Delitx)i-.itely  they  toitiue  that  fndl  and 
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ex([uisite  lieauty,  and  seeing  that  already  tlie  dead  so  far 
outnumber  tlie.  living,  become  enamoured  of  a  little  grave 
in  which  to  hide  a  body  that  hindera  them  so  sweetly  in  tlieir 
flight  towards  immortality. 

These  studies,  as  we  have  said,  are  more  than  sym- 
pathetic— they  are  subtle  and  often  beautiful  interpreta- 
tions of  those  moods  wliich  brooding  turned  to  actions, 
actions  so  mai-vellous  in  effect  as  those  of  St.  Teresa  and 
of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Of  the  dozen  essays  which  the 
volume  contains  perhajjs  those  on  the  vSaints  just  named 
are  the  1)est,  though  it  is  difficult  to  select  where  all  is 
gootl.  Mr.  Hutton  writes  as  one  fully  ahve  to  the  rest- 
lessness and  the  honesty,  as  well  as  the  vagueness  and  the 
lassitude,  of  much  of  the  thought  of  our  time  concerning 
matters  which  those  "profound  and  mysterious  beings" 
held  to  be  eternally  fixed.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the 
faithfid,  who  in  contemplating  these  tortured  lives  is 
jjermitted  to  ask,  "Is  there,  then,  no  more  excellent 
way?"  He  is  attracted  by  those  often  rare  touches  of 
pure  humanity  which  sometimes  make  men  as  little 
children  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  understood  : — 

St.  Francis  singing  over  the  Fmbrian  Hills,  St.  Lidwid 
flying  o\er  tlie  ice  with  her  playfellows  through  the  thin  cold 
air  of  Holland,  the  longing  for  an  ovenvhebning  love  in  the 
lieait  of  Blessed  Angela  of  Foligno,  so  that  she  hears  Christ 
say,  "  I  love  thee  more  than  any  woman  in  the  valley  of 
Spoleto,"  it  is  these  tilings  that  remain  witli  ns  when  the 
rules  and  victories  of  St.  Teresa  or  the  visions  of  St.  Jolm  of 
the  Cross  are  forgotten,  or  rememtered  only  as  some  discord 
in  an  e.xquisite  piece  of  music.  Is  then  the  way  to  Heaven 
so  sharp?  Ah,  he  who  is  so  anxious  foi' deatli,  and  makes 
his  war  on  the  tody  with  so  little  relenting,  has  perhaps 
won  to  quite  another  heaven  than  that  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Life  is  King. 

And  here  is  the  purely  personal  and  beautiful  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  :  — 

And  if  my  thoughts  run  ever  upon  them  who  for  some 
gieat  thing  have  given  up  the  world,  it  is  ]M)rhaps  because  1 
too  must  one  day  sacrifice  all  that  appears  so  precious  now, 
and  for  no  great  cause  but  from  necessity.  .  .  ..  Thongli 
a  bright  angel  came  from  heaven  with  news  of  .some  de- 
lectable world  lovelier  jiast  all  compare  than  oui-s,  though 
I  could  be  assured  of  this,  and  made  certain,  I  would,  it  I 
could,  forego  it,  and  hold  a  little  closer  to  my  own,  and  look 
a  little  longer  on  the  sunset  and  tliink  of  the  cool  night. 
.  .  .  Yet  I  cannot  decide  to-day.  I  am  too  happy.  It  is 
necessary  to  l)econie  a  little  quiet  ere  one  can  nerve  oneself 
for  the  great  reiiouiicenient.  Can  a  man  ever  really  decide  ? 
Not  in  one  day,  nor  in  many  days  nor  in  a  whole  life. 
Meantime  my  garden  waits. 

As  our  quotations  show,  Mr.  Hutton  has  a  delicate  feeling 
for  words,  combined  with  slight  mannerisms  which  might 
easily  develop  into  fixed  and  rather  irritating  habits.  It 
is  easy  to  detect  his  literary  masters — more  easy  in  many, 
passages  than  in  those  which  we  have  selected — and  they 
are  masters  to  be  followed  with  caution.  Of  these  Pater 
would  seem,  to  be  chief.  Mr.  Hutton  has  a  good  deal  of 
that  faculty  for  shades  of  exjH-ession  which  the  author  of 
Mariiis  the  Epicurean  so  pre-eminently  jxissessed.  But  it 
is  not  primarily  for  its  art  that  this  volume  should  bo 
commended  ;  it  should  rather  Ije  valued  as  a  serious  and 
reverent  effort  to  interpret  the  minds  of  certain  of  the 
masters  of  the  spirit. 


Judges  in  the  Dock. 
Terrors  of  the  Law.  By  Francis  Watt.  (Lane.  5s.) 
Great  lawyers  are  seldom  interesting  men.  Who  wants 
In  meet  Coke  in  Heaven?  Yet  Coke  upon  eartli— and 
Lyttleton — was  in  his  way  unsurpassed.  Even  the  Lite 
Ixird  Kussell  of  Killowcn,  who  was  rather  a  great  advocate 
than  a  great  lawyer,  lias  small  personal  interest  to  the 
ordinary-  reader  of  a  biograpliy.  (Jne  would  have  thought 
that   the  judge  who  has  Ijeeu  a  buri-ister,  and   touched 


hundreds  of  lives  at  their  crises,  could  supply  a  more  intimate 
view  of  life  tlian  even  the  watchful  journalist.     But  the' 
greater  the  lawyer  the  narrower  his  view.     That  is  the  con- 
clusion to  wliich  we  must  come.     Bacon's  name  will,  of 
course,  occur  ;  but  then  Bacon's  infamy,  and  not  his  fame,  • 
is  coimeeted  with  the  law.       In  our  own  day  Montagu- 
WiJIiams  could  see  and  reproduce  the  human  drama  whicli 
passed  before  his  eyes.      But  ho  died  as  a    police-court' 
magistrate.     It  woidd  not  be  easy  to  point  to  any  man  on 
the  bench  to-day — if  this  may  be  said  without  contempt  of 
court — who  is  interesting  apart  from  his  knowledge  of  law, 
though  there  are  one  or  two  who  attract  attention  by  their 
ignorance  of  it.     Generally  speaking  the  successful  lawyer  ^ 
looks  at  life  through  the  law  reports,  and  it  is  only  the 
unsuccessful  barrister  who  owes  his  failure  to  his  breadth 
of  view,  and  his  personal  interest  to  the  same  cause. 

But  Mr,  Watt  has  put  together  a  trio  of  judges — two 
of  them  come  from  Scotland — who  have  always  had  that 
personal  interest  attached  to  them  which  results  in 
popular  stories  and  often  in  popidar  libels — Jeffreys, 
whose  Christian  name  is  "Bloody,"  Mackenzie,  whose 
fore-name  is  the  same  though  Scotland  spells  it  "  Bluidy," 
and  Macqueen,  later  Lord  Braxfield,  who  was  the  original 
Weir  of  Hermiston,  There  is  no  bond  of  connection 
between  the  trio  but  that  of  general  execration,  and 
Mr.  Watt  tliinks  the  execration  undeserved.  Jeffreys," 
of  course,  has  been  carefully  whitewashed  by  Mr. 
H,  B.  Irving  ;  but  even  now  the  jjortrait  of  liim  in  the 
popular  mind  is  doubtless  that  of  a  red-faced,  sixty-year 
old,  furious  and  merciless  debauchee.  Kneller's  portrait 
tells  a  different  tale  of  Jeffreys  when  he  was  thirty  and 
Recorder  of  London.  It  is  a  refined,  pleasant  face  of  a 
young  man.  Seven  years  later  he  was  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  in  another  four  years,  before  he  was  one-and-forty, 
he  was  dead.  It  is  that  famous  Western  circuit  which 
lives  in  jMpular  memory.  But  one  should  remember,  too, 
the  scene  at  Bristol.  The  Corporation  of  Bristol  had 
a  trick  of  terrifying  petty  criminals  into  asking  for 
transportation,  and  then  selling  them  as  slaves  to  the 
plantations.  Jeffreys  made  the  mayor  and  his  fellows 
get  down  from  their  seats  and  plead  as  criminals  at  the  bar. 

Itound  Braxfield  many  stories  have  circled,  UKJst  of 
them  untrue.  He  was  a  (hair  judge  of  the  High  Court  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  as  Mr.  Watt  says,  "  knew  Scots  Luv, 
but  had  no  other  learning."  He  seems  to  have  been  quite 
unconscious  that  David  Hunie,  Adam  Smith  and  Walter 
Scott  were  all  in  Il^dinburgh  with  him,  and  "it  was  said 
that  after  his  law-b(»ks  he  had  pro1)al)ly  read  nothing  but 
filth."  He  did  not  say  to  a  prisoner  :  "  Ye'U  be  none  the  [ 
waur  o'  a  hangin',  "  nor  did  he  sentence  an  old  chess 
opponent  to  death  with  the  addition — "  That's  checkmate' 
noo,  Matthew  !  "  But  these  stories  give  the  suggestion  of 
the  man,  and  though  Stevenson  does  not  use  these  ho 
invents  even  more  characteristic  ones  for  the  Weir  of  , 
Hermiston  who  was  suggested  by  Braxfield,  though  ho 
flourished  some  years  after  Braxfield  was  dead.  Yoti 
may  remember  tlie  remark  as  to  the  Christian  cook : 
"I  want  Christian  broth!  Get  me  a  lass  that  can  plain- 
boil  a  potato,  if  she  was  a  whiire  off  the  streets."  Mr. 
Watt  has  succeeded  in  finding  three  lawyers  who  are 
interesting  off  the  bench,  and  has  written  very  pleasantly 
about  them. 


Other  New  Books. 

A  Book  of  Verses. 

Eainhoim.     By  Olive  Custance   (Lady   Alfred  Douglas)., 

(Lane.     3s.  6d.  net.) 
There  is,  in  these  new  poems  by  Miss  Custance,  a  good 
deal  which    is    pleasing  in    manner    and    expression,    as 
well  as  a  good  deal  of  sentiment,  even   passion,  which  is 
markedly  sincere.     But  there  is  also  a  vagueness  of  outline 
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and  of  thought,  a  flow  of  words  and  images  unreaUsed  or 
only  half-realised,  which  continually  give  us  pause.  We 
fina  ourselves  in  a  questioning  attitude  with  regard  to 
nearly  every  poem  in  the  slender  volume :  we  pause  to 
search  our  own  impressions  for  confirmations  of  the 
author's,  particularly  in  matters  connected  with  the  moods 
and  expressions  of  nature,  and  often  we  find  her  quite 
astray  or  forcing  metaphors  for  mere  metaphor's  sake. 
Now  tlie  appreciation  of  a  true  IjTic  should  be  instant  and 
entire  ;  it  should  be  accepted  as  we  accept  a  bird's  song 
or  the  scent  of  a  flower.  It  is  impossible  so  to  accept 
many  of  these  verses  of  Miss  Custance. 
The  first  stanza  of  "  A  Song  to  Beauty  "  runs  thus  :  — 

Sweet !     I  have  seen  the  argent  moon  astray 
In  crimson  meadows  of  the  morning  sky, 
Watched  by  tlie  jealous  Night  too  sad  to  fly 
Before  the  bright  relentless  sword  of  day. 
So,  your  pale  lovers  see  you  pass  them  by. 

Here  we  begin  to  question  at  once.  "  Crimson  meadows  " 
is  [obviously  not  good,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  at  the 
period  of  dawn  indicated  the  "jealous  Night  "  can  be  said 
to  watch.  The  fourth  line  is  a  commonplace  of  verse,  and 
from  the  last  we  can  gather  no  clear  impression  at  all. 
The  rest  of  the  poem  is  better,  although  it  contains  such 
a  line  as  "  The  wild-rose  whiteness  of  your  body  fair," 
which  is  an  echo  of  echoes.  Similarly  Miss  Custance  is 
too  fond  of  such  threadbare  expressions  as  "  the  red  rose 
of  your  mouth,"  and  once  she  has  the  truly  horrible  simile 
of  a  "mouth  like  a  red  woimd."  It  is  a  simile  which 
recurs  continually  in  neurotic  verse,  and  each  time  we 
dislike  it  more.  Again,  take  these  three  stanzas  from 
"  April  Twilight  "  :— 

The  skies  are  grey,  the  streets  are  grey. 
Twilight  walks  softly  through  the  streets, 

Against  the  golden  veils  of  day 
With  weary  silver  wings  she  beats. 

So  everj'  amber  veil  is  rent 

And  standing  here  I  watch  the  night 

Close  round  the  city  like  a  tent, 
While  all  tlio  lamps  grow  bright 

What  strange,  mad  tilings  our  fancies  are 
Wlien  darkness  spreads  and  life  stands  still, 

Each  lamp-post  with  its  yellow  star 
Is  like  a  monstrous  daffodil. 

Once  more  we  begin  to  question.  "  Golden  veils  of 
day "  is  clearly  not  truly  descriptive,  nor  can  we  see 
how  "every  amber  veil  is  rent";  there  is  not  the 
smallest  approximation  to  rending  in  the  approaches  of 
the  night.  The  "  monstrous  daffodil  "  of  the  last  stanza 
is  startling,  but  no  more.  The  "  yellow  star  "  kills  it,  as 
it  were,  for  a  yellow  star,  though  it  might  possibly  bo 
compared  with  a  simple  daffodil,  is  certainly  not  in  the 
least  like  a  "  monstrous  "  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  things  in  the  volume 
tender  and  true  enough,  charged  with  delicate  feeling, 
if  curiously  unequal  and  wayward  in  expression.  Let  us 
close  with  this  concise  and  graceful  quatrain :  it  stands 
alone  and  is  called"  The  Dreamer"  : — 

Your  heart,  an  angel  out  of  reach, 

Escapes  tlie  world's  control. 
Life  cannot  trouble  with  its  speed 

Tlie  trances  of  your  soul. 

It  is  for  such  simplicity  and  directness  that  Miss  Custance 
should  strive. 


Guards  from  Bloemfontein  to  Koomati  Poort  and  back,  or 
from  the  triumphal  occupation  of  the  Orange  River  capital 
till  after  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Guards' 
Brigade.  Mr.  Lowry  does  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  he 
is  a  chaplain,  and  therefore  there  are  many  pages  which 
the  average  reader  will  frankly  skip,  but  the  book  is  so 
honestly  and  simply  written  that  it  will  be  read  with 
interest.  The  great  advantage  of  a  book  written  by  a 
Nonconformist  chaplain  is  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  those  who  have  been  traducing  our  soldiers 
to  refuse  his  evidence.  He  says  that  partly  owing  to  the 
work  done  by  the  Soldiers'  Christian  Association,  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  Lord  Roberts'  prohibition  of  liquor, 
our  army  became  the  most  sober  army  Europe  ever  put 
into  the  field,  and  again  that  through  all  the  weary  time 
of  waiting  at  Bloemfontein  our  troops  were  as  temperate 
as  Turks,  and  much  more  chaste,  so  that  the  soldiers'  own 
pet  laureate  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  this  outing 
of  our  army  in  South  Africa  was  none  other  than  a  huge 
Sunday  school  treat.  He  also  quotes  the  words  of  a 
German  officer  who  was  taken  prisoner  when  fighting  for 
the  Boers  :  "  Tommj'  Atkins  is  a  wonderful,  merry,  good- 
hearted  chap,  always  fuU  of  fun  and  good  spirits,  and  he 
behaves  very  kind  towards  the  prisoners."  The  testi- 
monial from  the  man  of  peace  to  the  man  of  war  is  to  be 
found  all  through  Mr.  Lowry's  book. 


With  the  Guards'  Brigade.     By  the  Rev.   E.  P.  Lowry. 
(Marshall  &  Son.     5s.) 

Mr.  Lowry  was  the  senior  Wesleyan  Chaplain  with  the 
South  African  Field  Force,  and  he  is  already  known  by 
his  Cliaflaina  in  Khaki  and  From  Pretoria  to  Aldcr- 
ahot.     In    this   volume   he   deals  with  the  work  of  the 


Tlie  Roll  Call  of  Westminster  Abbey.     Bv  Mrs.  A.  Murray 
Smith.     (Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the  Abbey  which  is  less  bulky 
than  Dean  Stanley's  Memorials  or  the  author's  Annals, 
and  more  comprehensive  than  her  Deanery  Guide.  It 
contains  an  enormous  amount  of  information,  but  as  the 
paper  is  light  and  the  print  clear,  if  not  over-large,  it  is 
a  convenient  volume  to  hold  and  carry  about.  The 
Memorials  and  tlie  Annals  are  for  the  study,  and  the 
Deanery  Guide  is  for  the  Abbey  itself,  but  this  Roll  Call 
is  so  happily  planned  and  executed  as  to  serve  for  either. 
The  mighty  dead  of  the  Abbey  are  described  chapter  by 
chapter,  each  group  by  itself,  and  not  as  the  tombs 
happen  to  come.  Chapters  are  given  to,  among  others, 
the  Plantagenets,  the  House  of  Lanciister,  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  Naval  and  Military  Heroes,  the  Poets,  the 
Actors,  the  other  learned  professions,  the  Musicians,  and 
the  Politicians.  This  method  of  groujiing  has  its  advan- 
tages, and  the  very  clear  plans  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
show  exactly  where  each  one's  tomb  stands.  The  photo- 
graphic illustrations  are  also  very  good. 


Progress  of  India,  Japan  arid  China  in  the  Genlury.  By 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.  (Chambers. 
5s.) 

During  the  closing  years  -of  the  last  century  the  regions  of 
the  world  began  to  have  a  more  scientific  classification 
assigned  to  them  than  was  possible  in  the  earlier  days  of 
geography.  It  is  now  realised  that  the  cotmtries  of  the 
Far  East,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  three 
Empires  dealt  with  in  this  book,  are  but  fractions  of  one 
great  problem,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  right  that  they 
slioidd  be  included  in  one  volume  of  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Series."  The  last  hundred  years  have  been  eventful 
for  each  of  the  great  Empires.  In  India,  says  Sir  Richai-d, 
progress  has  taken  place  after  a  conquest  by  the  British, 
who  established  there  an  administration  as  elaborate  as 
could  be  formed  with  all  the  means  of  Western  civilisation  ; 
it  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  conquerors.  In 
Japan  the  progress  was  brought  about  by  events  from 
without,  yet  it  was  afterwards  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
the  Japanese,  and  is  being  carried  out  by  them  with 
a  suddenness  and  a  rapidity  of  which  history  furnishes 
no  other  example.     In  China  a  movement  which  perhaps 
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had';been  beginning  before  1830  has  proceeded  since  1830, 
that'  is,  for  seven  out  of  the  ten  decades  of  the  century,  so 
disastrously  that  each  decade  has  been  but  a  landmark  of 
progress  in  a  fatal  direction.  This  is  in  brief  the  theme 
which  Sir  Richard  Temple  elaborates  in  this  useful  volume, 
which  thus  gives  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
Far  East  through  a  most  momentous  period.  There  is  a 
supplementaiy  chapter  treating  of  the  events  of  last  year, 
and  a  chronological  table  and  an  index  demand  the 
gratitude  of  all  students. 


Fiction. 


Essays  on  Histoneal  Chemistry.     Bv  T.  S.  Thorpe,  C.B., 

LI..D.,  F.R.S.  (Macmillan.) 
The  first  edition  of  this  collection  of  lectures,  addresses, 
reviews,  and  essays  was  published  in  1894.  The  present 
edition  is  enlarged  by  sundry  compositions  of  a  later  date, 
and  the  total  number  of  items  is  now  eighteen.  Dr. 
Thorj^e  has  a  style  which  well  suits  the  Principal  of  a 
Government  Laboratory.  He  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
whether  he  is  discoursing,  in  a  memorial  sense,  upon 
Hermann  Kopp  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical  Society,  or 
reviewing  a  book  for  the  Manchester  Guardian,  or  talking 
about  the  progress  of  synthetical  chemistry  in  the  language 
of  University  Extension  to  the  eager  members  of  the 
Sutton  Coldfield  Institute,  he  is  equally  at  home.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  lectures  read  very  weU ;  they  have  a 
literary  quality  which,  however,  must  have  been  somewhat 
difficult  to  the  listening  ear.  Dr.  Thorpe  has  some  of  the 
pettinesses  of  the  scholar.  He  cannot  refrain  from  the 
dreadfid  habit  of  recondite  allusiveness — a  habit  which  is 
pardonable  in  Messrs.  Andrew  Lang  and  Augustine  Birrell, 
but  in  none  else.  And  his  descriptive  epithets  sometimes 
have  that  quality  of  waggishness  combined  wth  conscious 
Btateliness  which,  in  a  lecture,  moves  the  hearer  to  rise 
and  fling  his  chair  in  the  direction  of  the  platform.  As 
thus — "A  ver\-  learned  Frenchman,  Rene  des  Cartes." 
That  phrase  alone  brings  up  the  whole  scene  oC  the  free 
evening  lecture  on  Robert  Boyle,  "  deUvered  in  connection 
with  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  at  South 
Kensington  in  1876."  But  such  things  are  perhaps 
inseparable  from  the  art  and  craft  of  lecturing.  Dr. 
Thorpe  displays  a  minute  and  various  learning  in  a  lucid 
but  not  an  attractive  manner.  His  productions  are  unex- 
ceptionable, but  they  are  often  dull.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
lacking  in  historical  imagination.  Certainly  he  has  con- 
trived to  eliminate  human  interest  ahuost  entirely  from 
these  episodes  in  the  liistory  of  chemistry.  But  it  is 
easier  to  cavil  at  such  a  book  as  this  than  to  put  it  in  the 
wTong.  Tlie  volume  is  a  seriovis  and  honest  affair,  the 
fruit  of  much  labour  and  knowledge. 


The  Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  (Elliot  Stock.) 
The  half-yearly  volumes  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine  are 
storehouses  of  Family  History,  Heraldry,  and  Pedigrees, 
and  of  late  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  royal 
descents.  One  that  is  of  some  general  interest  to  literary 
men  is  that  of  the  Arnolds  of  Rugby,  who  are  first  of  all 
traced  by  Mr.  Lionel  Cresswell  from  Edward  I.  through 
the  Xorfolks  and  the  Wyndhams,  by  several  female  lines. 
This  genealogy,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect  among 
the  Spekes  and  Chudleighs,  and  consequently  in  this 
same  volume  Mr.  Cresswell  substitutes  a  royal  descent 
from  Edward  IH.,  through  the  Bourchiers,  Ohichesters, 
and  Fortescues.  With  regard  to  the  royal  descent  from 
Edward  I.  through  the  Wyndhams,  the  present  head  of 
the  family,  Wyndham  of  Dinton,  descends  in  imbroken 
male  succession  from  Sir  John  Wyndhiim  and  Margaret 
Howard,  who  was  seventh  in  descent  from  King  Edward  I. 
In  this  volume  tables  of  descents  from  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts  are  also  given,  and  much  useful  information 
on  the  Demise  of  the  Crowns  and  Coronations. 


Love  vnth  Honour.     By  Charles  Marriott.     (Lane.     Gs.) 

AuL  who  care  for  buoyant  writing,  lively  characterisa- 
tion, and  a  knowledge  of  many  things  not  commonly 
familiar  to  novelists,  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Charles  Marriott.  This,  his  second  venture  in  fiction,  is 
staider  than  The  Column,  and  less  romantic.  He  has 
come  to  grips  with  his  imagination,  made  it  more 
subservient  to  actual  observation  of  life  and  character, 
and  that  without  losing  the  fresh  outlook  upon  life,  and 
the  personal  pleasure  in  his  work  that  make  him  so  pleasant 
a  companion.  Sorrow  and  tragedy  come  into  the  book, 
but  they  do  not  depress,  for  the  note  of  the  story  is  high 
spirits,  and  frank  pleasure  in  the  passing  show.  And 
it  is  original.     The  hero  is  a  photographer. 

Mark  Surtees  was  his  name  and  he  was  "  a  big  little 
man."  The  phrase  was  Hermann  Fischer's,  Mark's  friend, 
a  German  Jew,  a  notable  person  though  a  minor  character, 
sketched  in  with  a  few  firm  touches.  Mr.  Marriott  never 
fumbles  with  his  minor  characters.  Indeed  he  treats 
them  with  such  consideration  that  they  are  apt  to  push 
the  story  aside,  and  claim  all  our  attention.  Ainger,  for 
instance,  a  mediasval  craftsman,  set  down  in  an  English 
village  in  the  twentieth  century,  whose  work  was  good 
carpentry,  whose  pleasure  was  in  the  colour  of  things  ; 
Danvers,  a  broken-down  singer ;  a  cad  called  Topping, 
and  Major  VassaU.  It  is  when  Mr.  Marriott  elaborates 
that  his  agile  imagination  is  in  danger  of  carrying  him 
away  from  that  patient  observation  of  life  itself  that  must 
precede  the  creation  of  a  character.  His  imagination 
still  runs  away  with  him  sometimes,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mrs.  Arkell,  Mrs.  Dampier  and  Mrs.  Winscombe  all 
get  out  of  hand  occasionally.  Laura,  the  heroine,  is 
delightful  at  the  beginning,  if  something  of  a  prig. 
She  is  girlish  and  natural  in  the  love  scenes  with  Mark. 
She  did  not  talk  to  him  as  she  talked  •  to  her  mother 
and  guardian. 

"I  don't  much  care  for  roses,"  she  said  presently,  apropos 
o£  notliiug  ;  "  they're  a  Philistine  flower  when  you  come  to 
consider.  Of  course  I  love  them  because  they're  lieautiful, 
but,"  she  knitted  her  brows  in  the  endeavour  to  bo  precise, 
"  tliere's  a  pious  convention,  a  sort  of  constitution,  bible,  and 
Ijeer  privilege,  given  to  the  rose.  I  dislike  affectation  about 
anything  lieantiful ;  it  degrades  it.  I  remember  when  I 
was  quite  a  little  tiling  Miss  Anderson  told  mo  I  should 
not  admire  tulips.  She  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  tulip 
was  not  a  proper  example  to  little  girls,  '  flaunting,'  I  think 
she  called  it.  Of  course  she  was  wrong  ;  there's  backbone, 
'drawing,'  as  Outhbert  would  say,  in  a  tulip.  Miss  Anderson 
recommended  the  daisy." 

"Veiy  charming  flower,"  said  Major  VassaU. 

"  Yes,  but  spoiled  by  being  held  up  as  an  example.  I  shall 
always  quarrel  with  Chaucer  for  his  preference.  It's  a  stupid, 
niggling  little  thing,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Bremian  children; 
^vell-behaved,  roimd-eyed,  and  always  saying  'yes,  please,' for 
more  bread  and  butter.  You  never  saw  a  daisy  with  jam  on 
its  pinafore." 

"  You're  fanciful,"  said  Mrs.  Dampier,  uneasily.  She  was 
a  litlli;  shy  of  any  discussion  that  reached  beyond  the  spoken 
words. 

One  rather  likes  Mrs.  Dampier  for  that. 

But  to  return  to  Mark  Surtees,  the  "  big  little  man." 
The  story  centres  about  him.  "  Bread,  water  and  blue  sky  " 
was  the  gospel  of  this  photographer's  apprentice  who,  on 
the  day  that  his  iudentiires  end,  starts  out  to  live  in  the 
open  air  upon  the  small  patrimony  liis  father  has  left  him. 
lie  loses  his  money,  falls  in  love,  makes  £300  a  year  by 
taking  nature  photographs,  and  at  a  crisis  of  his  life  turns 
bis  back  on  an  advantage  that  to  a  nature  less  fine  than 
Mark's  would  have  been  a  terrible  temj)tation. 

Mr.  Marriott's  style  still  needs  a  little  pruning,  and  the 
dialogue  dot^s  not  always  ring  true.  We  have  only  known 
one  mother  intimately,  and  so  we  write  at  a  disadvantage. 
There  may  be  mothers  in  the  world  who  speak  to  their 
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sons  as  Mrs.  Arkell  spoke  to  Cutlibert,  but  we  Lave  not 
met  them.  'J'hc  remark  in  question  was  :  "  I  can't  liave 
you  a  smujf ;  you  must  Ix^  iwtentially  a  rip,  or  I  shall 
despise  you."  Mi-.  Marriott's  prose  has  colour,  but  like 
all  keen  phrase-makers  he  overaoes  it  at  times,  as  in  this 
passage :  — 

It  was  lato  evening  in  that  montli  of  the  year  which  may 
Ije  tnily  called  ivgiil.  May  i«  uncrowned,  and  across  the 
front  of  July  are  blown  tlie  yellowing  tokens  ot  decay;  but 
in  fortunate  siinuners  June  holds  a  court  of  leisured  security 
where  winds  are  forgotten,  and  tlie  insidiojis  feet  of  Time 
himself  seem  arrested  as  by  a  queen's  command. 

But  that  is  preferable  to  slovenly  writing.  Mr.  Marriott 
is  never  careless,  and  at  its  best  liis  prose  is  very  good. 


Immoi'tal    Youth.      By    Morlev    Roberts.       (Hutchinson. 

fis.) 
It  is  exhilarating  to  read  about  Youth  whether  it  shape 
itself  tragically,  heroically,  or  for  the  mirth  of  mankind. 
For  YouUi  is  always  the  knight-errant  seeking  triumphs 
and  temptations,  Andromedas  and  Circes,  with  happy  in- 
difference to  danger.  "  Even  in  Chelsea,"  one  can  hear 
Mr.  Morley  Roberts  add,  and  indeed  he  is  never  tired  of 
comparing  his  studios  with  the  Venusberg  aud  his  young 
"ass  of  genius"  with  Tannhiiuser.  His  story  is  an  old 
one  told  with  wonderful  animation — the  story  of  the  young 
man  from  the  provinces  who  sets  forth  to  conquer  artistic 
London.  There,  in  Bohemia,  he  learns  to  shed  the  saw- 
dust of  Kant  and  Hegel  aud  the  petals  of  that  "white 
flower  ' '.  which  Tennyson  noticed  in  the  buttonhole  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  Like  Mr.  JefEerson's  "  Coward,"  Immortal 
Youth  is  loud  with  brilliant,  virile  talk,  which,  one  fancies, 
would  liave  made  Leonard  Fairfield  dumb  with  horror. 
But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Morley  Roberts  to  Bidwer  Lytton. 

Mr.  Rol)erts,  as  a  metaphorist,  is  too  nimble  and  pedan- 
tic, but  the  art  of  cire  perdue  inspires  more  than  a  phrase 
for  him ;  it  gives  him  an  incident  and  a  motif.  To  stand 
by  swinging  crucibles  waiting  for  the  casting  of  a  woman's 
head  is  to  be  tcte-a-teto  with  Romance.  Thus  stands  Mr. 
Roberts'  hero,  and  "  oh  that  words  were  fiery  sparkling 
bronze,"  cries  the  novelist,  for  that  standing  is  the  occa- 
sion of  a  falling  in  love.  The  morals  of  the  book  are 
neither  pagan  nor  Christian,  else  had  it  been  a  tragedy. 
Commonsense  crowns  it,  and  so  it  is  a  rather  daring  book, 
if  there  be  still  those  who  see  sometliing  sacred  even  in  the 
marriage  of  IJncompatibles.  ]3ut  the  novelist  who  observes 
that  "  Monogamy  is  mostly  confined  to  bachelors  "  might 
easily  be  a  less  sympathetic  person  than  the  Mr.  Roberts 
who  also  remarks,  "  There  are  more  Niobes  weeping  for 
the  unborn  than  fur  those  slain  by  the  arrows  of  the 
«od." 


The  Mux  of  Silence. 


By  Beknaiu)  Gates 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[Tlieae  7wle8  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Hevicws  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 


A  Wuj'XL  Woman. 


By  G.  B.  Blkgis. 


We  advance  to  this  story  viS  a  "  Dedication  to  the  Late 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,"  a  word  "To  the  Reader,"  and  a 
"Prologue,"  in  each  of  which  we  gather  some  inkling  of 
the  Canadian  story  which  follows.  The  story  embodies 
wlmt  Mi-s.  Lynn  Linton  "  conceived  to  be  the  true  fate  of 
'Old  Man'  and  his  friends."  To  this  inducement  Mr. 
Burgin  adds  the  explicit  summons:  "  Come  then,  Gentle 
Reader,  to  the  little  village  of  Four  Corners  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley — the  valley  of  the  Great  River — and  shoot  or  be 
shot  as  Fate  decrees.  Waugh  !  I  have  spoken  !  Come." 
(Long.     Gs.) 


"  Morning  brought  a  pitcher  of  comfort  with  it  on  its 
gossiimer  wings."  We  open  on  this  characteristic  sentence 
in  a  story  centred  in  a  mill  at  Winton  about  which  a 
legend  of  unamniness  had  gathered.  The  chapter  headings 
alone  are  sufficient  indication  of  the  sombre  and  tragiciil 
notes  of  the  tale :  "  The  Pool  of  Death,"  "  C'onvict,  l)ut 
not  Sentenced,"  "A  Fearful  Accident,"  "Who  Killed 
Modred  ?  "Ac.     (Long.     Gs.) 

The  Passion  of  Mahael.  By  Lilian  Bowes-R<jwland6. 

An  American  story  of  pathetic  interiors,  if  we  may  coin 
a  phrase.  The  stoiy  opens  among  fisher-foUc  on  the  coast 
of  New  Enghind,  and  tlie  first  chapter  at  once  reveals  the 
trend  of  the  story  and  arouses  interest.  Mahael  Roche  has 
married  liisbeth  Evans  in  submission  to  his  mother's  wish, 
and  in  spite  of  liis  own,  which  was  to  marry  Phoebe 
Walters.  "  Was  thar  nothin'  else?  "  demands  Mahael  of 
her,  when  she  is  justifying  her  action.  "  '  There  was  the 
money,'  she  answered  feebly  .  .  .  Mahael  brought 
down  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table,  near  which  he  was 
was  standing.  '  Ay,'  he  cried,  '  let's  be  truthful.  Let's 
knaw  wan  another  at  least !  It  was  the  accursed  money 
that  did  it."     (Unwin.  •  6s.) 


Mes.  Clyde. 


By  JuLiEN  Gordon. 


The  sub-title  "The  Story  of  a  Social  Career"  well 
describes  this  clever  and  easily  readable  story  of  Mrs. 
Clyde's  sworn  resolution  to  penetrate  into  Boston  society 
of  fifty  years  ago.  She  begins  badly  with  a  heartless 
jilting  and  a  mercenary  marriage  and  a  musical  evening 
that  failed,  but  the  reader  is  quickly  made  aware  that  Mrs. 
Clyde  may  be  depended  on  to  show  him  sport.  And  sure 
enough  he  quickly  finds  himself  following  with  admiration 
the  social  climb  of  this  strong-minded  woman,  who  married 
an  old  piano-maker  and  has  to  make  assurance  do  the  work 
of  knowledge.     (Methuen.     Os.) 


The  Virginian. 


By  Owen  Wister. 


This  story,  dedicated  "to  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  is  a 
colonial  romance  laid  in  Wyoming  between  1874  and  189U. 
Modern  as  it  is  "  time  has  flown  farther  than  my  ink"  is 
the  author's  remark  when  he  asks  :  "  What  is  become  of 
the  horseman,  the  cow-puncher,  the  last  romantic  figure 
upon  otir  soil  ?  "  The  story  lias  reached  its  fifth  edition 
in  America,  where  one  critic  has  remarked  :  "  What  Bret 
Harte  did  for  tlie  California  of  '49  Owen  Wister  lias  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  Wyoming  of  twenty  yearg  ago." 
(MacmiUan.     Os.) 

The  Branded  Prince.  By  Weatherby  Chesney. 

A  frankly  sensational  story  in  which  Prince  Ram  Singh's 
disappearance  is  the  central  incident.  The  complications 
areas  riotous  as  a  story  of  this  type  demands.  "The 
London  Even'iny  Meteor  had  a  dilemma  to  put  before  its 
readers.  Vlndej^,  the  inscrutable,  mysterious  head  of  the 
League  of  the  Red  Shamrock,  had  manifested  himself  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time."     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Miss  Quillet.  By  S.  Baiuno  Gould. 

Mr.  Mannadiike,  a  solicitor  with  a  fancy  for  chemistry, 
conducted  an  ox]x.'rinient  in  fulniinants  which  resulted  in 
an  explosion.  Hence  the  arrival  at  Westport  of  Mr. 
Mannaduke's  sister  and  Miss  (.^uiUet,  "  a  dapper  little 
nurse."  The  story  is  full  of  incident,  and  rather  recalls 
some  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  earher  work.     (Methuen.    Os.) 


Jair  the  Apostate. 


By  a.  G.  Hales. 


Tliis  is  tlie  story  of  Samson  up  to  his  betrayal  by  Dehlah 
exjjanded  into  a  six  shilling  story.  Its  raison  d'etre  is 
somewhat  elusive,  and  is  certainly  not  explained  by  the 
author's  cryptic  preface  about  a  brother  war  correspondent's 
return  from  the  recent  "  sacking  of  Pekin  by  the  troops  of 
the  Christian  world."     (Methuen.     6s.) 
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Hustle. 

"  FoLU  Cooling  Xovels  "  is  the  heading  of  a  New  York 
publisher's  advertisement  page  in  a  literary  journal.  We 
figure  that  New  York  is  stuck  on  coolness,  and  the 
publishers  are  planning  to  meet  up  with  the  thermometer. 
Turning  from  journal  to  journal — in  an  hour  when  happier 
men  are  starting  for  Dartmoor  or  the  Dolomites- -we  find  a 
long  display  of  "Summer  Fiction,"  "Books  for  Summer 
Reading,"  "The  Summer  x\U  Time,"  and  "Good  Books 
for  Warm  W^eather."  It  is  by  a  very  easy  transition 
that  we  pass  from  cooUng  novels  like  The  Spenders, 
Tlie  MLtdemeanours  of  i^laney,  and  Jeeehel  to  cooling 
novelties  offered  by  W^anamaker :  men's  outing  clothes 
which  attain  "  the  top  notch  of  coolness,"  and  women's 
shirt-waists  of  which  it  is  written:  "A  girl's  bureau- 
drawer  has  always  room  for  one  more  shirt-waist,  just 
as  an  open  car  has  for  another  passenger.  And  the  girl's 
mother  wouldn't  be  blameable,  if  she  applied  a  rush-hour 
test  to  the  capacity  of  the  bureau,  when  pretty,  cool,  fresh 
summer  waists  bear  such  vastly  shortened  prices  as  to-day's 
offerings  do."  However,  the  coohng  quality  of  a  no\el  is 
not  so  eiisily  estimated,  and  one  firm,  that  would  consider 
itself  blameable  to  join  in  the  fiction-fizz  snap,  takes  the 
public  by  the  button-hole  in  this  fashion :  "  Did  you 
ever  reflect  that  the  best  winter  fiction  is  just  as  good  in 
smnmer  ?  Take  the  work  of  an  author  like  Mr.  HoWells. 
rfis  new  novel.  The  Kentons,  was  not  written  especiaUv 
for  summer.  But  for  summer  reading  it  is  one  of  the 
wittiest,  most  entertaining  novels  possible  to  find.  .  .  . 
So  with  Mr.  l{angs'  new  Olijmpiun  Islifjhta.  It  would  be 
just  as  entertaining  and  funny  in  winter  simply  because  it 
is  really  fimny — the  luanorous  adventures  of  a  mortal 
among  the  modern,  ui>to-date  gods  of  Olympus.  Since 
the  House-Boat  Mr.  Bangs  has  done  nothing  better. 
.  .  .  Readers  have  already  shown  that  Hamlin  liarland's 
Caijtaln  of  the  (iraij  llorw  Troop  is  not  a  summer  novel. 
They  bought  it  before  siunmer  began.  They  are  still 
calhng  for  it.  It  is  a  novel  for  all  the  time."  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  pay  to  argue  with  the  public  :  what  it  likes  is  jjat 
statements.  The  sale  of  The  Letters  of  Mildred's  Mother 
to  Mildred  will  probably  rise  with  tlie  mercury  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  "  Blakely  Hall  says  of  it :  'I 
ilon't  know  wliether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  but  you 
are  turning  out  W(jnderful,  accurate  and  convincing 
chanicter  studies  in  the  Mildred's  Mother  articles.  They 
are  as  refreshing  and  invigorating  as  showers  on  the 
hottest  July  day.'  " 

All  this  is  but  a  small  cross  section  of  that  wonder- 
ful literary  liurly-lmrly  which  alarms  us  week  by 
week  in  American  journals.  The  effect  is  cumulative 
and  therefore  difficult  to  convey,  but  the  Flureka-shouts 
of  the  Urookli/n  Eagle,  fiiiracuse  Herald,  Philadelphia 
Item,  Boston  Transeripl,  and  innumerable  other  jjapers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  C(mfident  proclamations  of  pub- 
lishers, and  sjjecial  cominuaications  to  authors  by  critics 


whose  with  kaleidoscopic  names,  are  beginning  to  shako 
even  American  nerves  and  produce  talk  of  reaction.  "  There 
are  strong  indications,"  says  one  sober  organ,  "  that 
reaction  from  this  mercantile  excess,  this  flamboyant 
advertisement  of  wares  of  tlie  brain  and  fancy,  must  come 
as  a  relief  to  the  jiidicial  and  scholarly  reader."  It  is 
amusing,  too,  to  note  that  these  feelings  are  sufficiently 
notorious  to  draw,  even  from  the  frenetic  scribblers  who 
have  awakened  them,  disingenuous  acknowledgments  of 
their  existence.  Among  "Four  Absorbing  Novels"  we 
find  one  that  is  "a  restful  oasis  in  the  waste  of  trumpery 
wliich  so  Lirgelj'  characterises  the  output  of  literary  fiction 
in  recent  years."  The  waste  of  trumpery  is  indeed  evident, 
but  over  it  the  breezes  of  critical  trmupery  blow  without 
ceasing,  or  they  are  broken  only  by  assumptions  of 
superiority  not  so  impressive  as  amusing.  Thus  the 
American  and  Journal  Saturday  Ueview  turns  momentarily 
from  its  "  Plots  of  the  Latest  Novels  "  and  its  "  Glimpses 
of  tlie  Literary  Shop  "  to  celebrate  the  Wisdom  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Herbert  Spencer,  which  it  does  by  headlines 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  on  cause  shown  : — 

III  these  days,  wlieu  a  silly  novel,  devoid  o£  all  true  litei'ary 
merit  and  thought,  reaches  phenomenal  sales,  it  is  extreriiely 
gratifying  to  record  the  triumph  of  a  Ijook  of  real  worth, 
flerbert  Spencer's  Facts  and  Comments,  wherein  the  great 
philosopher  smiis  up  the  principles  that  he  has  been  oxpound- 
iuS'  for  half  a  century,  has  reached  its  fifth  editiouin  a  month. 
The  Avigrif.an  and  Journal  Saturday  Review  reviewed  tho 
book  some  time  ago,  and  herewitli  prints  some  further  extracts 
from  its  pages. 

But  the  Journal  will  soon  return  to  its— cooling  novels 
and  the  "rush-hour  test." 

Not  the  least  amusing  thing  about  American  Ijook 
reviews  and  advertisements  is  a  certain  naive  gravity, 
maintained  on  the  edge  of  precipitous  absurdity.  Take 
the  following : — 

Oriental  suniptiiousness  and  splendor  of  description  mark 
Mr.  .Jolm  \\'.  Harding's  Ijiblical  romance  o£  war  arid  politics 
under  King  Hezekiah  and  tho  great  Sennacherib.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  is  one  ol:  the  leading  figures,  and  a  singer 
called  Naphtali  the  hero  of  a  highly  imaginative  and  effec- 
tive bit  of  gorgeousness.  The  (late  of  the  Kiss  (Lothrop)  is 
the  title,  its  application  not  becoming  apparent  until  the 
crowning  tragedy  comes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  nar- 
rative is  uniformly  vivid  and  picturesque,  and  the  story  not 
improbal>le  in  spite  of  its  distance  in  both  time  and  place. 
Mr.  Harding  shows  signs  of  familiarity  witli  the  higher 
criticism,  and  has  utilised  side  lights  from  recently  discovered 
secular  history  to  eke  out  the  scriptural  narrative. 

And  this : — 

One  of  the  women  writers  of  to-day  who  is  doing  excellent 
work  is  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  Miss  Litchfield  is  a 
New  York  woman  by  birth.  Much  of  her  early  life  was  spent 
in  repeated  trips  abroad.  At  one  time  she  remained  for  six 
consecutive  yeai-s  in  Europe,  and  since  her  return  has  made 
her  home  in  Washington.  She  was  in  the  great  earth<piake 
on  the  Riviera  in  1887,  when  the  wall  of  her  room  fell  on 
her  bed,  miraculously  leaving  her  uninjured.  Inconsequence, 
her  account  of  the  earthquake  in  In  tlic  Crucibla  was  written 
from  actual  experience. 

And  this  of  a  novel  called  The  Missiaalppi  Buihle  : — 

Tho  chief  person  is,  of  course,  that  intense  figure  ot 
adventure  and  finance,  .lohn  Law,  of  Lauristou,  the  man  wlio 
drove  half  the  old  world  crazy  by  the  inflation  of  the  now, 
and  who,  tho  bubble  pricked,  as  lavishly  returned  half  Franco 
to  France  and  dropped  from  her  sight  forever,  lier  curses 
ringing  after  him,  Ai'ound  this  man's  compelling  comet  of 
a  life  Mr.  Hough  has  constructed  a  romance  that  runs  like 
a  smooth  road  over  grmit  moiuitains  and  into  deep  valleys,  a 
road  that  glitters  with  the  gems  of  cleverness  and  brilliancy. 

Yet  the  piping  far  exceeds  the  dancing,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  period  during  wliich  a  popular  American  novel 
enjoys  favour  is  "  growing  shorter  all  the  time."  Wo  can 
beUeve  it. 
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Now  all  this  is  the  noise  of  a  mighty  nation  turning  the 
leaves  of  knowledge  in  the  fliish  of  youth.  It  is  by 
following  the  columns  of  literan'  notes  and  queries  in  the 
American  jxipers  and  magazines  that  one  obtains  some- 
thing like  a  vision  of  these  millions  of  readers  who  throxigh 
all  crudities  and  ignorances  are  trying  to  forge  their  way 
up  the  slopes  of  culture.  As  they  stand,  many  of 
their  questions  and  communications  are  revelations  of 
inteUectual  innocence,  and  yet  they  are  suggestive  of  a 
multitudinous  striving  of  which  the  world  vrill  know 
more  to-morrow.    Tliese  be  the  firstlings  of  our  scissors  : — 

"  A  Si'BSCRiBEK,"  West  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York  City  :  "  Is  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock's  list  of  the  best 
100  Vxxiks  to  be  had  now  ?  " 

S.  E.  Smith,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. :  "If  you  can,  kindly  print 
the  poem,  '  Aux  Italieus,'  by  '  Owen  Meredith.'  " 

Grace  Diixox,  5  Kenwood  Road,  Boston :  "  Kindly  tell 
me  something  about  Lavinia  Walsh,  author  of  When  the 
Dead  Wallt.    Is  this  her  firat  novel  ?  " 

"  J.  M.  W.,"  372  West  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City  :  "  In  vain  have  I  sought  tlie  authorship  of 
these  lines  : — 

"'Hope,  the  sweet  bird,  while  that  the  air  doth  fill, 
Let  eartli  be  ice — tlie  soul  hath  Summer  still.'  " 

X.,  Grindstone,  N.Y.  :  "  Be  good  enough  to  infoi-m  me  who 
wrote  these  lines  : — 

" '  Those  who  by  duo  steps  aspire 

To  lay  their  liands  upon  tliat  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity.'  " 

(3)  I  have  seen  somewhere  a  record  or  description  of  the 
longest  sentence  in  the  English  language.  Can  you  or  any 
reade;-  direct  me  to  it  ? 

"  W.  L.  C,"  Irvington,  N.Y.  ;  "  Where  can  I  find  a  passage 
enumerating  several  great  men  who  delighted,  when  alone, 
in  playing  comical  antics  which  would  have  been  tenned  by 
the  conventional  masses  childish,  silly,  or  insane  ?  One  of 
these  men,  a  Cardinal,  I  think,  said  to  his  fellow-gambolei-s, 
when  he  saw  a  dignified  friend  approaching  the  mansion : 
'  We  fools  must  stop  now ;  the  wise  men  are  coming,'  or 
'  We  must  be  wise  now,  the  fools  are  coming  '  ?  " 

[217]  Deat!  Sib  Oracle:  "Was  Omar  Khayyam  the  author 
of  this  quatrain? 

"'Ha!  see  wliere  tlie  wild-blaziug  grog  shop  appears, 
As  the  red  waves  of  ■tvretchedness  roll. 
How  it  burns  on  Uie  edge  of  tempestuous  years 
The  horrible  light-house  of  hell ! '  " 

Henry  E.  Legler,  office  of  Milwaukee  Board  of  School 
Directoi-8,  Milwaidcee,  Wis. :  "I  am  gathering  data  for  a 
monograph  on  contemporary  parodies  of  Longfellow's 
'Hiawatlia.'  I  shall  appreciate  tlie  receipt  of  any  information 
on  this  subject." 

A  Geatefdl  Reader  :  "  Please  allow  me  to  thank  all  who 
BO  kindly  responded  to  my  request  for  the  names  of  sucli 
books  as  they  had  found  most  helpful  to  the  'higher  or 
spiritual  life.'  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Tiliston's  last  compilation, 
Joy  and  Strength  for  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  is  excellent,  and 
nothing  more  fresh  and  helpful  can  be  found  than  Dr. 
Babcock's  Thoughts  for  Everyday  TJving,  so  wisely  recom- 
mended by  Miss  Macintosh.  Tlie  pleasure  and  profit  of  tlio 
other  'Books  of  Refuge  '  suggested  are  yet  in  anticipation." 

It  is  hustle  and  crudity  all  round,  but  a  generation  will 
arise  which  will  discuss  larger  questions  than  "  Does  the 
type-writer  affect  literary  style?"  and  read  better  books 
than  those  on  which  the  Niagara  of  eulogy  now  pours 
tumxJtuous. 


Paris  Letter. 


(From  our  French  Correapondent.) 
The  publication  of  Taine's  Correspondence,  the  first  volume 
of  which  deals  with  early  youth  from  1847-53  (Hachette), 
is  nothing  less  than  a  delight  offered  us.     It  would  be 
difficidt  to  name  a  more  fascinating  correspondence  than 


that  which  opens  so  charmingly  with  an  expansive  letter 
of  a  boy  of  twenty-one  to  an  eminent  and  more  importu- 
nate comrade,  Prevost  Paradol,  after  the  winning  of  his 
haecalaureat.  These  young  letters  have  all  the  freshness, 
the  gra\'ity,  the  adorable  sincerity  of  youth.  The  lads  are 
thinkers,  anxious  searchers  after  truth,  austere  philosophers, 
what  you  will,  but  they  are  deliglitfully  lads  all  the  same, 
and  Taine  at  so  early  an  age  foreshadows  in  these  bright, 
earnest  and  troubled  letters  the  incomiMirable  master  of 
style  and  thought  he  was  destined  to  become.  When  you 
read  tliese  brilliant,  mature  and  intellectual  letters  of  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  you  are  not  surprised  that  the 
writer  should  have  been,  along  witli  Renan,  the  dominant 
influence  in  French  letters  and  French  thought  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-.  Taine  was  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  Renan  the  spirit  of  doubt,  and 
together  they  form  an  inseparable  image  of  austere  culture, 
of  high  endeavour,  of  unquestioned  purity  of  life,  of 
character  and  of  aim.  Will  French  letters  produce  any- 
thing greater,  anything  as  great  for  the  succeeding 
generation  ?  In  the  meanwhile  our  admiration  is  payment 
of  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  for  such  exalted  and  untiring 
labour  as  theirs. 

Until  near  the  end  of  the  volmne,  the  letters  breathe  of 
the  most  complete  austerity,  order  and  self-control,  and  then 
we  are  consoled  by  this  harmless  little  outburst.  Who  in 
it  will  not  recognise  a  passionate  and  incoherent  hour  long 
ago  when  the  deities  of  unknown  fervours  were  Byron, 
SheUey,  George  Sand?  "  I  am  writing  nonsense.  This 
gives  me  an  occasion  to  consult  you,  psychologist,  upon  a 
personal  psychological  fact.  What  will  you  say  of  the 
strange  state  of  contradiction  I  find  myself  in  ?  I  thought 
to  turn  to  ice  in  the  provinces.  I  diet  myself  with  the 
purest  of  abstractions  ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  cease  to 
be  a  man  and  become  a  pure  idea.  Well,  no,  my  friend  ; 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  Compagnon  du  tour  de 
France  of  George  Sand,  and  my  soul  is  quite  in  eruption. 
My  heart  and  brain  are  stirred  in  a  physical  and  moral 
way  I  Lad  no  conception  of,  and  that  continues  all  the 
time.  What  is  this  living  fountain  of  passions  of  all 
kinds  opened  within  me  ?  Why  is  my  manner  brusque, 
my  speech  precipitate,  my  language  exalted  ?  Whence  is 
it  that  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  reading  papers,  to  avoid 
all  religious  and  political  conversation,  lest  I  should  escape  ? 
Why  at  each  moment  do  I  feel  the  fiery  and  blind  animal 
drag  the  reins  at  the  least  jiretext  and  spring  forward  ? 
There  are  days  when  I  would  gladly  fight  somebody,  when 
I  feel  the  need  to  give  a  spiritual  or  corporeal  blow.  What 
devil  of  a  beast  is  aroused  or  awakened  in  me  ?  Do  you 
know  it  ?  I  am  heartily  bored  by  it.  Send  me,  if  you 
can,  the  registration  of  its  birth.  Seriously,  at  this 
moment,  if  you  were  here,  I  should  leap  like  a  goat  with 
you,  and  even  now  I  am  dancing  a  quantity  of  inward 
sarabands.  It  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  morning,  the  -effect 
of  George  Sand." 

The  start  at  Nevers,  in  a  provincial  college,  is  most 
optimistic  and  contented.  He  is  extravagantly  weitlthy  on 
A'GO  a  year,  needing  no  distractions  but  his  books  and 
piano,  no  pleasures  but  solitude,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
Gradually  these  intellectual  high  spirits,  this  admirable 
serenity,  this  plenitude  of  content  in  mental  travail  gives 
way  to  the  stealing  depression  of  the  provinces  kno%vn  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  copious  stimulants  of  such  an 
ardent,  eager  and  intellectual  centre  as  Paris.  The  young 
philosopher  knows  hours  of  wretched  loneliness,  with 
nobody  to  talk  to,  surrounded  by  provincial  spies  and 
brainless  pupils.  To  these  hours  may  be  traced  the 
antipathy  ne  ever  afterwards  felt  towards  the  narrow, 
gossip-loving  provincial  mind.  It  was  a  sad  hour,  too, 
for  intellectual  France,  and  many  of  his  masters  and  com- 
rades were  compulsorily  "  tasting  the  air  of  the  Boulevard 
de  Gand  "  by  order  of  "  M.  Bonaparte,"  as  he  calls  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  many  not  even  for  words  they  had 
uttered  or  spoken,  but  for  thoughts  they  were  supjxjsed  to 
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cherish;  and  because  of  these  suspected  thoughts  of  laine, 
lie,  too,  is  driven  from  post  to  pillar,  though  not  into  exile, 
and  refused  his  grade  of  doctor,  because  of  his  "scandalous  " 
theory  of  the  extended  "moi."  This  is  how  he  writes 
of  his  defeat  to  his  sister  Virginie  :  "  My  thesis  has  been 
definitely  refused.  Praise  of  the  style,  the  workmanship, 
&c.,  but  the  ideas  being  new  and  the  laile  for  the  grade  of 
doctor  demanding  new  ideas,  my  thesis  is  not  admissible. 
I  was  stupid  enough  to  take  literally  the  proclamation,  the 
official  st;itement,  the  door  parade.  These  are  but  snares 
for  idiots,  anil  this  is  the  true  rule  for  the  grade  of  doctor  : 
to  write  two  hundred  empty  pages,  to  analyse  some  old 
author,  deservedly  forgotten  ;  to  judge  him  according  to 
conventional  notions,  and  copy  from  the  manual  of  one 
of  these  gentlemen.  For  that  matter,  it  is  the  same 
everywhere.  Everything  has  a  false  visage  ;  by  hving  I 
learn  how  to  live.  We  shout  aloud  that  we  must  be 
honest  men ;  in  practice  -we  laugh  at  the  idea,  and 
the  honest  man  is  he  who  carefully  adjusts  his  cravat 
and  cheats  in  secret.  Aloud  ideas,  discoveries  are  called 
for ;  and  the  truth  is  that  commonplace,  idle  repeti- 
tions and  copies  are  wanted.  Now  I  understand  why 
nearly  all  our  masters  seemed  so  dull  to  us.  So  they 
were,  and  because  of  it  they  got  on."  This  is  the 
pessimism  of  twenty-three  after  the  first  prolonged  shock 
of  experience,  and  though  life  may  modify  it  afterwards, 
is  it  so  essentially  crooked?  True  there  are  not  many 
countries  in  Europe  nowadays  where  intellectuality  is 
gngged  as  it  was  gagged  under  the  Second  Empire. 
f]mile  Desclianel,  HaussonviUe,  Havet,  etc.,  could  only 
open  their  mouths  upon  historical  or  literary  matters  in 
Belgium,  and  Taine,  the  most  brilhant  pupil  who  had  left 
the  Ecole  Xonnale,  was  systematically  disgraced  and 
threatened  with  destitution  "because  a  "lying  school-boy 
had  reported  him  to  have  praised  Danton.  He  was  offered 
a  sixth-rate  college  at  Besangon,  which  was  tantamount 
to  dismissal,  and  at  twenty-four  we  find  him  charmed  to 
be  again  in  Paris,  revelling  in  freedom  and  cheerfully 
seeking  to  maintain  himself  by  private  lessons.  A  little 
thing  pleases  and  buoys  him  up,  and  no  wonder,  since 
he  is  living  in  Paris.  A  walk  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens, 
a  talk  with  a  lettered  comrade,  a  concert.  "  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  is  for  me  exactly  as  if  he  were  not," 
he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  so  having  no  longer  on  my  back 
a  rector  and  the  espionage  of  the  provinces,  I  am  gay  and 
contented."  He  gives  les.sons  for  two  hours  a  day  and 
earns i;8  a  month.  "I  don't  know  why  the  deuce  I  give 
lessons  two  hours  a  day,  since  the  payment  of  one  hour 
would  suffice  my  needs.  How  am  I  to  spend  money  ? 
since  spending  implies  time  to  spare  and  I  have  none. 
I'm  acciunulating  for  the  King  of  Prussia."  This  is  all 
unconsciously  a  grimly  prophetic  word  uttered  fantastically 
in  1853.  "Suppose  I  were  to  spend  thirty  instead  of 
twenty  sous  on  my  dinner,  should  I  be  any  the  happier?  " 
Certainly  not,  with  his  indifference  to  every  form  of 
material  pleasure,  with  his  rigid  austerity,  his  frugality. 
A  youth  who  only  sighs  for  independence,  books,  music, 
intellectual  friendship,  solid  home  affections,  and  country 
walks— it  is  not  of  such  the  spend tlirift  is  fashioned.    , 

H.  L. 


The  Truth  about  an  Author. 

Chapters  in  Autobiography. 
XV. 

Wires-  I  had  been  in  London  a  decade,  I  stood  aside  from 
myself  and  reviewed  my  situation  with  the  godlike  and 
detached  impartiality  of  a  trained  artistic  observer.  And 
what  I  saw  was  a  young  man  who  pre-eminently  knew  his 
way  about,  and  who  was  apt  to  be  ratlier  too  complacent 


over  this  fact ;  a  young  man  with  some  brilliance  but  far 
more  shrewdness ;  a  young  man  with  a  highly  developed 
faculty  for  making  a  little  go  a  long  way ;  a  young  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  be  listened  to  when  he  thought  lit 
to  speak,  and  who  was  decidedly  more  inclined  to  settle 
questions  than  to  raise  them. 

This  young  man  had  invaded  the  town  as  a  clerk  at 
twenty-five  sliillings  a  week,  paying  six  shillings  a  week 
for  a  bed-sitting  room,  threepence  for  his  breakfast,  and 
sixpence  for  his  vegetarian  dinner.  Tlus  cui'tain  falls  on 
the  prologue.  Ten  years  elapse.  The  curtain  rises  on  the 
figure  of  an  editor,  novelist,  dramatist,  critic,  and  connois- 
seur of  all  arts.  See  him  in  his  suburban  residence,  with 
its  poplar-shaded  garden,  its  bicycle-house  at  the  extremity 
thereof,  and  its  horizon  composed  of  the  District  Railway 
Line.  See  the  study,  lined  with  two  thousand  books, 
garnished  with  f)hotogravures,  and  furnished  with  a 
writing-bureau  and  a  chair  and  nothing  else.  See  the 
drawing-room  with  its  artistic  waU-paper,  its  Kelmscotts, 
its  watercolours  of  a  pallid  but  indubitable  distinction, 
its  grand  piano  on  which  are  a  Wagnerian  score  and 
Bach's  Two-part  Inventions.  See  the  bachelor's  bedroom, 
so  austere  and  precise,  wherein  BosweU's  Johnson  and 
Baudelaire's  Flews  du  Mai  exist  peaceably  together  on 
the  night-table.  The  entire  machine  speaks  with  one 
voice,  and  it  tells  you  that  there  are  no  flies  on  that  young 
man,  tliat  that  young  man  never  gives  the  wrong  change. 
He  is  in  the  movement,  he  is  correct ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  not  so  simple  as  not  to  smile  with  contemptuous 
toleration  at  aU  movements  and  all  correctness.  He  knows. 
He  is  a  complete  guide  to  art  and  hfe.  His  innocent 
foible  is  never  to  be  at  a  loss,  and  never  to  be  carried 
away — save  now  and  then,  because  an  occasionally  ecstasy 
is  good  for  the  soul.  His  knowledge  of  the  coulisses  of 
the  various  arts  is  wonderful.  He  numbers  painters, 
sculptors,  musicians,  architects,  among  his  intimate 
friends  ;  and  no  artistic  manifestation  can  possibly  occur 
that  he  is  unable  within  twenty-four  hours  to  assess  at  its 
true  value.  He  is  terrible  against  cahotins,  no  matter 
where  he  finds  them,  and  this  seems  to  be  his  hobby  :  to 
expose  cahotins. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  method  ;  young  men  do  not  arrive 
without  method  at  the  condition  of  being  encyclopaedias ; 
his  watch  is  as  correct  as  his  judgments.  He  breakfasts 
at  eight  sharp,  and  his  housekeeper  sets  the  kitchen  clock 
five  minutes  fast,  for  he  is  a  terrible  Ivan  at  breakfast. 
He  glances  at  a  couple  of  newspapers,  first  at  the  list  of 
"  publications  received,"  and  then  at  the  news.  Of  course 
he  is  not  hoodwinked  by  newspapers.  He  will  meet  the 
foreign  editor  of  the  Daily  ~ —  at  lunch  and  will  learn 
the  true  inwardness  of  that  exploded  canard  from  Berhn. 
Having  assessed  the  newspapers,  he  may  interpret  to  his 
own  satisfaction  a  movement  from  a  Mozart  piano  sonata, 
and  then  he  will  brush  his  hat,  pick  up  sundry  books,  and 
pass  sedately  to  the  station.  The  stationmaster  is  respect- 
fully cordial,  and  quite  ready  to  explain  to  him  the  secret 
causation  of  delays,  for  his  season-ticket  is  a  white  one. 
He  gets  into  a  compartment  with  a  stockbroker,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  tea-merchant,  and  inunediately  falls  to  work ;  he  does 
his  minor  reviewing  in  the  train,  fostering  or  annihilating 
reputations  while  the  antique  engine  burrows  beneath  the 
squares  of  the  West  End ;  but  his  brain  is  not  so  fully 
occiipied  that  he  cannot  spare  a  corner  of  it  to  meditate 
upon  the  extraordinary  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  stock- 
brokers, lawyers,  and  tea-merchants.  He  reaches  his 
office,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  practises  that  occu- 
pation of  watching  other  people  work  which  is  called 
editing :  a  process  always  of  ordering,  of  rectifying,  of 
laying  down  the  law,  of  being  looked  up  to,  of  show- 
ing how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  and  can  be  done,  of 
being  flattered  and  cajoled,  of  dispensing  joy  or  gloom — in 
short,  the  Jupiter  and  Shah  of  Persia  business.  He  then 
departs,  as  to  church,  to  his  grill-room,  where  for  a  few 
moments  himself  and  the  cook  hold  an  anxious  consultation 
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to  dwide  wlik-li  iwrticiilar  c-lioi)  or  whii-li  purlicular 
steak  ouf  of  a  mass  o£  fhops  and  ste-.iks  sluUl  liave  the 
lionbur  of  sustaining  him  till  tea-time.  The  place  is  full 
of  literary  shahs  and  those  about  to  be  shahs.  They  are 
all  in  the  movement ;  they  t-onstitnte  the  movement. 
They  ride  the  roniif-oi)eni  whirlwinds  of  pidilie  opinion  and 
direct  tile  tea-cup  storms  of  ^wpularity.  The  young  iiiaii 
classes  mast  of  them  with  the  st(K-khroker,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  tea-merchant.  With  a  few  lie  fraternises,  and  these 
few  .siive  their  faces  by  appra'iating  the  luimour  of  the 
tiling.  Soon  aftei-wards  he  goes  home,  digging  en  route 
the  gr.ives  of  more  reputations,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
two  thoii.siind  volumes,  he  works  in  seclusion  at  his  various 
activities  that  he  may  triumi)h  openly.  He  descends  to 
dinner  stating  that  lie  has  written  so  many  thousand 
words,  and  e.vcellent  words  too— stylistic,  dramatic,  tender. 
witty.  There  may  be  a  theatrical  first-night  toward,  in 
which  case  he  returns  to  town  and  sits  in  the  seat  of  the 
languid  for  a  space.  Or  he  stays  within  doors  and  dis- 
cusses with  excessively  sophisticated  friends  the  longevity 
of  illusions  in  ordinary  people.  At  length  he  retires  and 
reads  himself  to  sleejj.  His  last  thoughts  are  the  long, 
long  thoughts  of  lus  perfect  tiiste  and  tireless  industry,  and 
of  the  aesthetic  darkness  which  covers  the  earth. 

Such  was  the  young  man  I  inimically  l)eheld.  And  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  him.  He  was  gorgeous,  but  not 
sufficiently  gorgeous.  He  had  done  much  in  ten  years, 
and  1  excused  his  facile  pride,  but  he  had  not  done 
enough.  The  curtain  had  risen  on  the  first  act  of  the 
drama  of  life,  but  the  action,  the  intrigue,  the  passion 
seemed  to  hesitate  and  halt.  Was  this  the  artistic  and 
creative  life,  this  daily  round  V  Was  this  the  reality  of 
that  which  I  had  dreamed  ?  Where  was  the  sense  of 
romance,  the  consc'iousness  of  felicity  ?  I  felt  that  I  had 
slipped  into  a  groove  which  wore  deeper  every  day.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  fettered  and  tied  down.  1  liad 
grown  weaiy  of  journalism.  The  necessity  of  being  at  a 
certain  place  at  a  certain  hour  on  so  many  days  of  tlie 
week  grew  irksome  to  me  ;  I  regarded  it  as  invasive  of  my 
rights  as  a  freeborn  Englishman,  as  shameful  and  scarcely 
tolerable.  Was  1  a  horse  that  I  should  be  ritlden  on  the 
curb  liv  a  Board  of  Directors  ?  I  (objected  to  the  theory  of 
pro])rietors.  The  occasional  conferences  witli  tlie  Board, 
though  conducted  with  all  the  ritual  of  an  extreme 
punctiho,  were  an   indignity.     The  suave  requests  of  the 

chairman:    "Will  you   kindly    tell  us ?"     And  my 

defensive  rephes,  and  then  the  dismissal:    "  Tliank  you, 

Mr. ,    I  think  we  need  trouble  you   no  further  this 

morning."  And  my  exit,  irritated  by  the  thought  that  I 
was  about  to  be  discussed  with  the  freedom  that  Boards  in 
conclave  permit  themselves.  It  was  as  bad  as  being 
bullied  by  London  University  at  an  examination.  I  longed 
to  tell  this  Board,  with  whom  I  was  so  amicable  on 
unofTicral  occasions,  that  they  w-ere  using  a  razor  to  cut  fire- 
wood. I  longed  to  tell  them  that  the  nursing  of  their 
excellent  and  precious  organ  was  seriously  interfering  with 
tlie  composition  of  great  works  and  the  manufacture  of  a 
fLizx.ling  reputation.  1  longed  to  point  out  to  them  that 
the  time  would  come  ^vhen  they  -woidd  mention  to  tlieir 
friends  with  elaborate  casualness  and  covert  pride  that 
they  liad  once  employed  jue,  the  uqique  nie,  at  a  salary 
measurable  in  hundreds. 

Further,  I  was  ill-pleased  with  literary  London.  "You 
have  a  literary  life  here,"  an  American  editor  once  said  to 
me.  "  There  is  a  Uterary  circle,  an  atmosphere.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  such  thing  in  New  York."  I  answered  that 
no  doubt  -we  had  ;  but  I  spoke  witliout  enthusiasm.  I 
suppose  that  if  anyone  "moved  in  literary  circles,"  I  did, 
then.  Yet  I  derived  small  satisfaction  from  my  inclusion 
within  those  circumferences.  To  me  there  was  a  lack  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  American  editor  found 
so  invigorating.  Be  it  understood  that  when  I  say  "  literary 
circles,"  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  genteel  Bohemia,  the 
world  of  infonnal  At-flomea  that  are  aU   fonnality,  where 


the  little  lions  growl  on  their  chains  in  a  row  agiiiusi  a 
drawing-room  wSl,  and  the  hostess  congratulates  herself 
tliat  every  single  captive  in  the  salon  has  "  done  soinetliing. 
Such  ix)iite  racketting,  such  disc-reet  orgies  of  the  higher 
intellectuality,  may  suit  the  elegant  triflers,  the  authors  of 
monographs  on  Velasquez,  golf,  Dante,  asparagus,  royalties, 
ping-pong,  and  lOmpire  ;  but  the  business  men  who  write 
from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  words  a  week  without  chattering 
about  it,  have  no  use  for  the  literary  menagerie.  I  lived 
among  the  real  business  men — and  even  so  I  was  dis- 
satisfied. I  believe  too  that  they  were  dissatisfied,  most 
of  them.  There  is  an  infection 'in  the  air  of  ]>ondon. 
a  zymotic  influence  which  is  the  mysterious  cause  of  un- 
naturalness,  pose,  affectation,  artificiality,  moral  neuritis, 
and  satiety.  One  loses  grasp  of  the  essentials  in  an  undue 
preoccupation  -with  the  vacuities  which  society  has  invented. 
Tlie  distractions  are  too  multifonn.  One  never  gets  a 
chance  to  talk  coimuonsense  with  one's  soul. 

Thirdly,  the  rate  at  which  I  was  making  headway  did 
not  please  me.  My  reputation  was  growing,  but  only  like 
a  coral-reef.  Many  people  had  an  eye  on  me,  as  on  one  for 
whom  the  future  held  big  things.  Many  people  took  care 
to  read  almost  all  that  I  wrote.  But  my  nanie  had  no 
significiince  for  the  general  public.  The  mention  of  my 
name  would  have  brought  no  recognising  smile  to  the 
average  person  who  is  "fond  of  reading."  I  wanted  to  do 
something  large,  arresting,  and  decisive.  And  I  saw  no 
chance  of  doing  this.  1  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  I 
was  frittering  myself  away  in  a  multitude  of  diverse 
activities  of  the  pen. 

1  pondered  ujJon  these  considerations  for  a  long  while. 
I  saw  only  one  way  out,  and,  at  last,  circumstances 
appearing  to  conspire  to  lead  me  into  that  way,  1  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  Boanl  of  l>irectors  and  resigned  my  editorial 
post.  I  had  decided  to  abandon  London,  that  delectable 
paradise  of  my  youthful  desires.  A  To-let  notice  flourished 
suddenly  in  my  front-garden,  and  my  world  became  aware 
that  I  was  going  to  desert  it.  The  majority  thought  me 
rash  and  unwise,  and  predicted  an  ignominious  return,  to 
Fleet  Street.  But  the  minority  upheld  my  resolution.  I 
reached  down  a  map  of  England,  and  said  that  I  must  live 
on  a  certain  main-line  at  a  certain  minimum  distance  from 
London.  This  fixed  the  neighbourhood  of  my  future 
home.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  that  home,  and  with 
the  aid  of  friends  and  a  bicycle  1  soon  found  it.  One  fine 
wet  day  1  stole  out  of  London  in  a  new  quest  of  romance. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  fundamentally  disturbed  over  my 
exodus.  1  remarked  to  myself:  "  Eitlier  you  are  a  far- 
seeing  and  bold  fellow,  or  you  are  a  fool.  Time  will  show 
which."  And  that  night  I  slept,  or  failed  to  sleep,  in  a 
house  that  was  half  a  mile  from  the  next  house,  three  miles 
from  a  station,  and  three  miles  from  a  town.  I  had  left 
the  haunts  of  men  with  a  vengeance,  and  incidentally  I 
had  left  a  regular  income. 

I  ran  over  tlie  list  of  our  foremost  writers  :  tliey  nearly 
all  lived  in  the  country. 

{To  he  conclvuhd.) 


Charles  Keo;an   Paul. 

By  One  who  Knew  Him. 

I  RE.MEMBER  "a  rare  afternoon,"  (as  Stevenson  afterwards 
called  it)  at  the  Savile  Club,  soon  after  the  migration  of  its 
members  to  Piccadilly,  when  R.  L.  S.  puUed  out  of  his 
pocket  an  envelope  he  was  on  his  way  to  deliver  to  Messrs, 
l^hatto  and  Windus.  It  was  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Walter  Besant  ;  and  the  favour  seemed  then  to  be  all 
conferred  upon  Stevenson.  Kegan  Paul  had  j^'tWished 
the   Donkey  Jonrneij    and   the  Tvlaiid   Voi/arfc,    and  no 
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partii-ular  ;iilvauta,E;e  liacl  aecruetl  to  the  author  ;  perhaps, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  httle  enough  to  the  publisher. 
The  excellence  of  a  first  book  is  no  guarantee  of  its  success, 
so  that  Kegan  Paul,  who  had  read  the  early  Stevenson 
MS.,  may  surely  have  some  credit  in  tjie  acceptance  of  it ; 
and  that  ver)-  success,  if  it  comes,  comes  in  a  measure 
unexpectedly,  and  may  easily  cause  expensive  reprintings 
which  leave  an  author  with  no  more  than  £'2')  in  his  pocket 
at  the  end  of  the  third  edition.  Kegan  Paul  was  a  fellow 
Savellian,  and  myself  a  true  blue  Stevensonian  ;  so  that 
the  early  dissolution  of  the  partnership  Itetween  the  two 
as  publisher  and  author  was  a  little  pang,  which  had  its 
instant  expression.  ''Oh,  yes,"  said  R.  L.  S.  "'Kegan  is 
an  excellent  good  fellow,  but  Paul  is  a  " — publisher.  The 
phrase  at  the  end  was  a  little  more  emphatic,  but  was 
uttered  with  a  gaiety  wliich  made  it  almost  a  compliment. 
Assuredly  it  carried  with  it  no  personal  slur.  Yet 
I  have  always  looked  upon  that  distinction  between  the 
dual  personality  of  the  man  and  the  pu))lisher  as  the  germ 
of  .Tekyll  and  Hyde.  Other  versions  of  that  conception 
have  been  given,  but  I  adhere  to  mine.  Jekyll  and  Hjde, 
Kegan  and  Paul — the  very  names  have  a  sort  of  aural 
association.  But  Stevenson,  the  artist,  was  not  content 
with  so  ^•ery  fanciful  a  division  as  that  which  separates 
l)U8iness  from  pleasure,  comnierco  with  money  froni  com- 
merce with  men,  the  man  who  gets  from  the  man  who 
gives;  and  all  official  allusions  -where  were  never  any 
personalities — the  craftsman  threw  aside  when  lie  sat  down 
10  create  a  duality  which  was  not  to  be  tfhis  n)an's  or 
that  man's,  but  every  man's. 

Kegan  Paul  in  those  days  was  still  the  hope  of  authors. 
He  was  their  fellow  clubman  ;  he  had  excellent  taste  ;  he 
had  a  pen  of  his  own.  They  did  not  reckon  with  the 
great  natural  forces  who  belieyed  that  a  golden  day  had 
dawned  for  the  writer,  when  the  man  of  schoolbooks  had 
l)ut  them  aside,  and  the  parson  had  come  forth  from  his 
rectory  and  knew  no  other  Paternoster  but  the  Square. 
Such  a  man,  if  you  impersonalise  him,  given  for  the  first 
time  the  opportunity  of  trading,  will  trade  more  closely, 
not  more  laxly,  than  his  accustomed  fellow.  Now  at  last 
is  his  chance,  he  thinks  ;  and  he  tightens  the  bargain. 
Moreover  his  timidity  comes  into  play.  Risks  frighten 
'him,  and  he  schemes  to  lessen  them.  This  is  human 
nature,  and  perhaps  Kegan  Paid  was  not  immune  from 
the  common  tendency.  At  any  rate  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  author,  iinversed  in  aU  the  leakages  of  a  publishing 
business,  was  sure  to  set  tliat  impres8if)n  afloat.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  by  degrees  Kegan  Paul  drifted  out  of  the 
company  of  many  of  the  writers  with  whom  he  had 
exchanged  delightful  hospitalities,  though  he  always 
remained  in  general  society  a  great  favourite :  a  grave 
man,  with  serenitj'  of  discretion  ;  a  general  lover  of  his 
rac«,  but  with  a  slirewdly  sharp  tongue  for  individual 
weaknesses;  a  man  indeed  of  prejudices  as  well  as  of 
more  agreeable  prepossessions  ;  seemingly  aloof  and  inde- 
jjendent,  yet  possessed,  more  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his 
time,  by  the  overmastering  personalities  of  two  men  whose 
"  acolyte  "  he  was. 

These  were,  of  course,  Kingsley  and  Newman. 
Strange  indeed  was  this  bridge  between  the  two  most 
diverse  temperaments  of  the  time  ;  antagonists  in  body 
and  soul.  Yet  Kegan  Paul's  liandwriting  was  a  com- 
bination of  theirs,  neat  as  Newman's  but  a  little  more 
impulsive.  That  is  always  a  nice  note  of  discipleship. 
Show  me  a  sensitive  man's  handwriting,  and  I  will  name 
you  his  hero.  It  is  a  fancy,  no  doubt ;  Imt  I  have  often 
wondered  whether,  had  Kingsley  outUved  Newman,  the  in- 
fluence of  Newman  woidfl  have  become  paramount.  Kegan 
I'aul  got  from  Kingsley  a  healthy  touch  of  East  wind — 
wind,  too,  from  the  East  End.  He  had,  therefore,  that 
love  of  the  jwpulace  which  Newman  held  in  theory,  but 
which  frightened  and  turned  him  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion. Newman  never  gave  himself  out  to  shake  hands 
with  his  liomv-hnnded  brother,  and  he  wonld  rather  have 


walked  a  mile  tliau  exdiauge  greetiugs  witii  a  village 
school  child.  Kegan  Paul  was  nowhere  happier  than  in  a 
working-boys'  club-room,  and  1  used  to  notice  that  he 
travelled  third-class  on  the  Underground  when  he  went 
Citywards  from  his  house  in  Kensington  Square :  a  freak 
of  asceticism  which  perhaps  did  not  mean  so  much  to  him 
as  it  would  to  others.  An  ascetic  he  was,  however,  an 
abstainer  from  tobacco  and  from  wine,  and  from  all  the 
little  levities  of  daily  life.  All  this  was  discipline  for 
him.  I"]acli  day  he  was  in  training  for  the  years  when 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  them ;  when  ho  was  racked  by- 
illness  and  tantalized  by  Death's  coquetries,  coquetries 
which  sate  and  we;iry  mortals. 

Too  sure 
Of  the  amour. 

And  this  when  they  endure  b>it  for  weeks,  whereas  in  his 
case  they  dragged  on  forj'ears.  Not  for  its  poetry  so  much 
as  for  its  perfect  and  appropriate  sincerity  a  sonnet  of  his 
may  l)e  here  set  down  : — • 

Is  Spring. 

I  hoped  awhile  that  I  had  borne  enough, 

And  found  some  respite  :    I  admiied  the  trees 
Shaking  their  snowy  blossom  on  the  breeze, 

Heard  the  gay  thrush,  and  rooks,  whose  voiee^  rough 

111  (quarrel  over  hits  of  garden  stuff, 

Sounded  to  me  like  childhood's  melodies, 

.  And  brought  the  memory  of  country  leas. 

And  groves  of  elms  heneatli  a  sea-beat  blutf. 

Yet  once  again  pain  grips  me  as  a  foe  : 
Oh,  grant  me,  Lord,  to  suffer  and  he  still  ; 
The  country  I  would  think  on  is  the  hill 

Of  Calvary ;  and  may  I  only  know 

My  cnicifix  and  leani  Thy  gracious  will. 

All  springtide  sights  and  sounds  I  could  forego. 

This  had  he  come  to  in  the  way  of  renunciation,  ho  wlio 
had  all  his  life — seventy-five  years  of  it — been  seeking  for 
Bometliiug.  At  Eton,  first  as  a  boy  and  afterwards  as  a 
master,  at  Exeter  College,  in  his  curacy  at  Great  Tew 
(where  five  hundred  souls  lorded  it  over  Little  Tew  with 
only  half  that  number),  and  in  the  vicai-age  at  Sturminster 
— all  the  time  the  man  was  being  made.  The  Church 
of  England  was  abandoned  for  Agnosticism.  Then 
Positivism  (which  he  defined  as  "Catholicism  without 
God  ")  drew  him  into  larger  relationships  (for  instance,  he 
owed  to  Comte  his  acquaintance  with  the  Imitation  of 
Christ),  and  he  crystallized  at  last  into  a  fervent  Roman 
Catholic,  becoming  so  on  the  very  day  of  Newman's 
death,  not,  in  his  opinion,  by  chance,  but  by  an  ordinance 
of  Heaven.  Newman's  first  task,  as  it  were,  on  reaching 
thither  had  been  to  take  the  scales  from  his  great  admirer's 
shrewd,  keen  eyes  which  could  not  see  till  tlien,  but  which 
saw  brightly  thenceforth. 

He  wrote  a  life  of  Goodwin ;  lie  edited  the  letters  of 
Mary  Woolstonecraft ;  he  published  essays  here  and  there, 
some  of  which  were  gathered  into  the  volume  entitled 
Faitli.  find  Unfailh ;  he  translated  Faust  in  one  mood, 
Pascal's  Pensees  in  another,  and  En  Route  in  a  later  and 
a  slightly  mystifying  one.  Various  little  pamphlets  of  a 
controversial  kind  came  later  from  his  pen.  Verses  also 
he  published  privately  and  publicly.  Some  pleasant  lines 
of  his  were  spoken  as  an  epilogue  tifter  the  performance  of 
"  Love's  Labour's  Lost  "  by  an  amateur  company  of  players 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Justiin  McCarthy,  M.P.  He  may  or 
may  not  have  printed  them  in  a  book.  I  do  not  know  at 
the'  moment,  but  I  remember  that  these  were  among 
them  ; — 

Lady,  to  whom  we  nw(>  these  pleasant  days. 
VVliose  gnieidiis  kiuilni'ss  lent  our  ]ilayei's  space, 
Who,  spite  of  sullVriiig,  turned  to  each  with  smile — 
And  the  warm  gi-eeting  of  your  AVestern  Isle, 
ll<'l)uhlioan  or  Tory,  wis(^  or  fool. 
We  all  ar(>  converts  to  vour  sweet  Homedtiilo. 
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And  so  on — j)olite,  colourless,  admirably  discreet — yet 
betraying,  j)erkaps,  in  the  j  uxtaposirion  of  words  tliat  to 
Kegaii  Paul  also  was  the  Tory  party,  the  foolish  one. 
Paul  was  also  among  the  editors  ;  and  nobody  who  looks 
at  the  old  numbers  of  The  New  QuuHerlii  will  deny  that 
he  luanaged  to  get  together  some  brilliant  stiiff.  Mr.  Hardy's 
"  Distracted  Young  Preacher  "  was  there  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Meredith's  "Nuptials  of  Attilu  ;  "  and  Stevenson's  ever 
delightful  and  sort  of  half-suppressed  "Story  of  a  Lie." 
That  Kogan  Paid  lost  Stevenson  as  a  client  is  an 
unlucky  comment  on  a  favourite  observation  of  his  own 
that  a  publisher  with  real  literary  taste  is  handicapped 
because  lie  takes  unsuccessful  good  tilings,  and  rejects 
successful  bad  ones.  Kegau  Paul  would  have  been  a 
richer  man  had  he  realised  Stevenson's  excellence  and  its 
popular  affinities.  Tennyson's  publisher  he  ceased  to  be 
because  Tennyson's  dreams  of  royalties  were  beyond  the 
publisher's  dreams  of  possible  realities  in  cash  returns. 
Of  Sir  Lewis  Morris  he  was  the  publisher,  but  not, 
by  choice,  a  reader.  He  had  in  Austin  Dobson  a 
faithful  client ;  Mr.  Pollard  was  of  his  later  company  of 
workers  and  close  friends ;  so  was  Mr.  Laurence  Hous- 
man  ;  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  whose  publisher  he  was,  might 
be  counted  among  the  latest  jwets  to  visit  at  his  bedside. 
Tie  it  was  who  first  published,  and  at  his  own  risk.  Miss  Alice 
Thompson's  Preludes  ;  and  he  read  them  in  MS.  to  George 
Eliot.  As  a  pioneer,  however,  his  honourable  service  liad, 
I  think,  its  crown  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Hardy,  whom  he 
entiiusiastically  admired  when  such  admirers  were  as  few 
as  they  are  now  abounding.  In  the  days  of  his  Dorset 
vicarage  he  had  gone  out  to  hold  converse'  with  the  rustic. 
These  rural  friendships  were  renewed  again  in  the  pages 
of  Thomas  Hardy,  whose  writings  made  therefore  a  beloved 
link  between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  A  contrary  im- 
pression is  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Times  obituary 
notice  of  Kegan  Paul,  but  in  fact  he  had  no  interest  for 
several  years  past  in  the  firm  whi^h  still  bears  his  name. 

These  very  slight  and  rapid  reminiscences  may  easily 
fail  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  gravity,  the  correctitude, 
the  sterling  uprightness  of  the  character  they  essay  to 
sketch.  In  turning  to  last  things,  one  thinks  of  Kegan 
Paul,  very  detached  from  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in 
unseen  treasure  of  which  his  own  hand  has  made  the 
inventory : — 

Tliose  Tvlio  are  not  Catholics  are  apt  to  tliink  and  say  diat 
converts  join  the  Roman  communion  in  a  certain  exaltation 
of  sphit ;  Init  tliat  when  it  cools  tliey  regret  what  has  been 

done,    and    would    return    but   for   very    shame 

1  iiiay  say  for  myself  that  the  happy  tears  shed  at  the 
tribunal  of  peuauce  ou  that  12th  of  August,  the  fen'our  of 
my  F'irst  Communion,  were  as  notliing  to  what  I  feel  now. 
All  human  relationships  tecome  holier,  all  human  friends 
dearer,  l)ecause  they  are  explained  and  sanctified  by  the 
relationships  and  the  friendsliipa  of  another  life.  Sorrows 
have  come  to  me  in  abundance  since  God  gave  me  grace  to 
enter  His  Church  ;  but  I  can  bear  them  l)etter  dian  of  old. 
and  the  blessing  He  has  given  me  outweighs  them  all.  May 
He  forgive  me  that  I  so  long  resisted  Him,  and  lead  those  I 
love  unto  the  fair  land  wherein  He  has  Ijrouglit  me  to  dwell ! 
It  will  l)e  Siiid,  and  said  with  (nith,  that  I  am  veiy  confident. 
My  experience  is  like 'that  of  tlio  blind  man  in  tlie  Gospel 
who  also  was  sure.  He  ivas  still  ignorant  of  much,  nor  could 
ho  fully  e.\plain  how  Jesus  opened  his  eyes;  but  diis  hecoidd 
say  with  unfaltering  certainty :  "  One^'thing  I  know— that 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 


Drama. 

Some  Plays  and  an  Opera. 

Last  week  an  excellent  Parisian  company  from  the 
Vari^t^s  has  been  playing  "La  Veine"  of  M.  Alfred 
Capus,  and  this  week  it  is  playing  "  Les  Deux  Ecoles  "  of 
the  same  entertaining  writer.      The  company  is  led   by 


Mme.  Jeanne  Granier,  an  actress  of  real  power  and  skill 
in  comedy,  who  has  never  been  over  here  before.  She 
brings  with  her  M.  Guitry,  who  has  been  here  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt ;  M.  Brasseur,  Mine.  Lavalliere,  and  other  clever 
comedians,  who  go  together  with  an  astonishing  accuracy 
and  celerity.  I  have  been  amused  to  see  a  discussion  in 
the  papers  as  to  whether  "  Lu  Veine  "  is  a  fit  play  to 
lie  presented  to  the  English  public.  "Max  "  has  defended 
it  in  his  own  way  in  the  Suturdaii  h'cview,  and  I  hasten  to 
say  that  1  quite  agree  with  liis  defence.  Above  all,  I 
agree  with  him  when  he  says :  "  Let  our  dramatic 
critics  reserve  their  indignation  foi-  those  other  plays,  in 
which  the  characters  are  self-conscious,  winkers  and 
gigglers  over  their  own  misconduct,  taking  us  into  their 
confidence,  and  inviting  us  to  wink  and  giggle  with 
them."  There,  certainly,  is  the  offence ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  vulgarity  which  seems  native  to  the  lower  English 
mind  and  to  the  lower  English  stage.  M.  Capus  is  not  a 
moralist,  but  it  is  not  needful  to  be  a  moralist.  He  is  a 
skilful  writer  for  the  stage,  who  takes  an  amiable,  some- 
what superficial,  quietly  hiunorous  view  of  things,  and  he 
takes  people  as  he  finds  tliem  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  upper  and  lower  middle  classes  in  Paris,  not  going 
further  than  the  notion  wliich  they  have  of  themselves, 
and  presenting  that  simply,  without  comment.  We  get  a 
foolish  j'oung  millionaire  and  a  foolish  young  person  in  a 
flower  shop,  who  take  up  a  eoUane  together  in  the  most 
casual  way  possible,  and  they  are  presented  as  two  very 
ordinary  people,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  a  great 
many  other  ordinary  people,  who  do  or  do  not  do  much 
the  same  thing.  They  at  least  do  not  "  wink  or  giggle  "  ; 
they  take  things  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  they  call 
upon  us  to  imitate  their  serene  imcon.sciousness.  Think 
of  England,  and  think  of  the  "  Country  Mouse  "  !  I  am 
not  exactly  complaining  of  the  morals  of  that  play ;  I  am 
only  recalling  them. 

Then  for  the  other  question,  the  question  of  art.  A 
few  days  after  seeing  "  La  Veine,"  I  went  to  Wyndham's 
Theatre  to  see  a  revival  of  Sir  Francis  Burnand's  "  Betsy." 
"  Betsy,"  of  course,  is  adapted  from  the  French,  tliough, 
by  an  accepted  practice  which  seems  to  me  dishonest, 
in  spite  of  its  acceptance,  that  fact  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  play  bill.  But  the  form  is  undoubtedly  English,  very 
English.  Wliat  vulgarity,  what  pointless  joking,  what 
jjitiable  attempts  to  serve  up  old  impromptus  rechauffes !  I 
found  it  impossible  to  stay  to  the  end.  Some  actors,  capable 
of  better  things,  worked  hard ;  there  was  a  terrible  air 
of  effort  in  these  attempts  to  be  sprightly  in  fetters,  and 
in  rusty  fetters.  Think  of  "  La  Veine  "  at  its  worst, 
and  then  think  of  "Betsy"!  I  must  not  ask  you  to 
it  would  be  almost  unfair.  We  have 
comedians  in  England  who  can  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  Mme.  Jeanne  Granier's 
company.  We  have  here  and  there  a  good  actor,  a  brilliant 
comic  actor,  in  one  kind  or  anotlier  of  emphatic  comedy ; 
but  wherever  two  or  three  comedians  meet  on  the  English 
stage,  they  immediatelj'  begin  to  check-mate,  or  to  out- 
bid, or  to  shout  down  one  another.  No  one  is  content, 
or  no  one  is  able,  to  take  his  place  in  an  orchestra  in 
which  it  is  not  allotted  to  every  one  to  play  a  solo. 

On  Friday  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  leaving  the  drama 
for  the  ojoera,  and  of  hearing  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  "  Der  Wald  "  of  Miss  E.  M.  Smyth.  It  was 
followed  by  another  new  English  opera,  "La  Princesse 
Osra  "  of  Mr.  Herbert  Banning,  and  when  I  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  "La  Princesse  Osra  "  I  began  to  think  even  more 
highly  than  I  had  already  thought  of  "  Der  Wald."  Miss 
Smyth  is  a  musician,  Mr.  Bunning  writes  tunes.  Miss 
Smyth  has  feeling,  atmosphere,  a  certain  kind  of  sincerity  ; 
Mr.  Bunning  writes  tunes.  I  sat  through  a  part  of  "La 
Princesse  Osra  "  with  difficulty  ;  I  should  like  to  hear  "  Der 
Wald  "  again.  Music,  if  it  has  any  message  for  one,  is  not 
easy  to  decipher  at  a  first  reading,  and  I  do  not  feel  certain 
that  I  know  exactly  how  far  the  writer  of   "  Der  Wald  " 
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has  gone,  exactly  what  she  has  expressed.  The  nnisic 
owed  so  much  to  Wagner  that  I  was  scarcely  sure  if,  here 
and  there,  I  heard  an  individual  voice  sj)eating.  It  tries 
to  speak  a  little  differently  from  Wagner,  consciously ;  but 
what  is  least  like  Wagner  is  unfortunately  not  what  is 
best.  Miss  Smyth  has  a  genuine  musical  temperament, 
and  she  has  great  technical  skill.  She  holds  the  orchestra 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  she  makes  it  go  her  own  way.  She 
has  a  feeling  for  poetry,  which  she  shows  both  in  her 
words  and  in  her  music,  though  she  lacks  the  energy  to 
keep  either  words  or  music  continually  interesting,  con- 
tinually significant.  The  music  always  means  something, 
but  it  does  not  always  mean  something  with  sufficient 
intensity.  A  wind  begins  to  stir  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 
they  rustle  as  if  about  to  break  into  a  divine  song,  but 
the  voices  delay.  Yet  the  wind  is  there,  and  the  leaves 
rustle  under  the  wind. 

Akthur  Symoks. 


Art. 

Sculpture :  Emotional  and  Otherwise. 

I  SAW  it  first  at  three  in  the  morning — that  intermediary 
hour  of  quietness  before  the  night  workers  have  begun  to 
go  home.  At  that  quiet  hour,  beneath  the  pale  beginnings 
of  dawn,  London's  monuments  and  buildings  become  new. 
The  still  statues  starting  up  from  the  empty  streets  take 
on  something  of  the  indefinite  potentiality  of  another  day. 
So  I  was  thinking  as  I  came  down  the  slope  into  Trafalgar 
Square,  when  on  the  island  between  the  National  Gallery 
and  St.  Martin's  Church  I  saw  something  strange  and 
attractive  that  had  sprung — so  it  seemed — from  the 
ground  the  night  before.  It  was  new  to  me,  and  it  was 
unlike  any  other  statue  I  had  ever  seen.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  very  real  figures  of  printers  drinking  coffee  from  a 
stall  at  its  base,  I  could  have  believed  that  I  was  looking 
upon  the  delusion  of  a  dream.  The  statue  was  shrouded 
in  a  dark  green  garment,  that  covered  the  rider's  body, 
but  the  cloth  hung  short  of  the  tassels  of  the 
camel's  saddle.  That,  with  the  animal's  legs,  and  the 
symbol  that  the  rider  carried — an  ashe  stick — were  bare. 
The  rest  was  hidden.  The  other  statues  of  London  were 
open  to  the  day.  This  had  the  mystery  of  the  unrevealed. 
The  cloth  fell  into  its  own  graceful  lines,  and  I  could  have 
wished  that  so  it  would  always  remain,  with  the  camel's 
queer,  stalking  legs  beneath,  and  that  ash  stick  in  the 
rider's  hand  pointing  over  London.  Last  Saturday  this 
fine  statue  of  Gordon  was  unveiled  :  soon  it  w'U  be  on  its 
way  to  Khartoum,  but  I  shall  always  think  of  this  group 
as  I  saw  it  shrouded  on  that  midsummer  dawn,  hiding 
while  it  revealed,  revealing  wliile  it  hid. 

It  was  Blake  who  said  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  was  not 
made  but  set  free  from  the  block,  a  remark  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  treat  with  laughter  or  scorn.  One  in  twenty 
is  about  the  proportion  of  those  who  care  for  sculpture, 
but  that  lonely  twentieth  cares  for  it  very  much.  Sculp- 
ture can  be,  and  often  is  hideous,  but  there  are  certam 
plaster  things  that  give  those  whose  temperament  inclines 
to  form  rather  than  to  colour,  a  delight  that  a  picture 
cannot  impart.  A  small  bronze  of  the  Wingless  \'ictoiy, 
of  the  right  colour,  standing  alone,  will  glorify  a  room. 

Public  monements  must  be  heroic  and  imposing.  The 
French  understand  this.  f)ur  public  monuments  are  all 
too  small,  and  often  dull.  Mr.  r)nslow  Ford  has  shown  us 
the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  camel.  Why  does  no 
sculptor  exploit  the  elephant  ?  Then  tliere  is  the  Block- 
house. What  fitter  memorial  of  the  Boer  War  than  a 
Block-house  rising  in  the  midst  of  Hyde  Park  with  soldiers 
group'd  around,  sentries  pacing  beyond  the  protecting 
wire,  and  an  officer  on  the  top  peering  through  his  field 


glasses.  Or,  why  should  not  New  Zealand  subscribe  for 
a  mammoth  reproduction  in  imperishal)le  bronze  of 
F.  C.  G.'s  cartoon  ?  I  mean  the  one  where  Lord  Kitchener, 
hearing  a  footfall  on  the  veldt,  pushes  his  head  through  an 
opening  in  the  tent  and  cries :  "  Good  heavens  !  It's 
Seddon !  " 

But  such  large  notions  are  for  the  consideration  of 
public  bodies,  touching  the  individual  first  as  a  ratepayer, 
as  an  artistic  xmit  afterwards.  He,  if  he  be  one  of  those 
to  whom  form  appeals,  gratifies  himself  with  the  sight  of, 
or  possibly  the  purchase  of,  smaller  specimens,  austere  or 
emotional  rather  than  heroic.  For  him  are  waiting  at  this 
moment  two  exhibitions  of  bronzes  and  marbles,  one  by  a 
Russian,  the  other  by  an  Englishman.  Both  scorn  the 
dreary  classicalism  of  Gibson  and  his  school,  with  their 
vapid'  Hebes,  Psyches,  and  Auroras  ;  both  recognise  that 
they  are  living  in  their  own  day  and  not  in  a  world 
peopled  with  conventional  figures  from  the  Greco-Roman 
mythology ;  both  use  their  eyes,  and  have  felt  what  they 
have  created. 

Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy,  whose  bronzes  may  be  seen  at 
the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Obach  &  Co.,  is  the  calmer 
temperament  of  the  two.  A  Russian,  his  work  has 
something  of  the  large  simplicity  and  broad  workman- 
ship of  the  Russian  novelists.  It  is  neither  passionate 
nor  emotional.  It  shows  strong  feeling,  but  it  is 
the  feeling  of  primal  man  imdisturbed  by  the  com- 
plexities of  an  artificial  civilization.  "  Mother  and 
Child,  seated,"  "Mother  and  Child,  standing,"  "Mare 
and  Foal,"  "Cow  and  Calf" — such  are  his  themes.  Or 
he  will  model  a  "Camel,"  or  a  "Cow  Grazing,"  or  a 
"  Girl  Tying  Her  Hair."  Unambitious,  plain  to  the  eye, 
the  wayfaring  man,  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Mr. 
Henry  James,  would  agree  with  the  superior  person  that 
they  are  the  "  real,  right  thing."  But  if  Prince  Trou- 
betzkoy's  bronzes  are  unambitious,  they  are  far  from 
being  commonplace.  Only  a  strong  nature,  and  a  pur- 
pose, simple  and  sincere,  could  fix  upon  a  common 
theme,  and  illuminate  its  homeliness  by  not  looking 
at  it  in  the  common  way.  The  "  Mother  and  Child " 
motive  in  art  has  been  sentimentalised  till  it  has  become 
as  tiresome  as  the  wronged  woman  in  black  of  melo- 
drama ;  but  this  Russian,  with  his  serious  eyes,  and 
his  bldnt,  yet  vivacious  treatment  of  his  material,  lias 
given  virgin  freshness  to  the  immemorial  theme.  It  is  like 
falhng  in  love  oneself  after  a  twelvemonth's  reviewing  of 
sentimental  novels.  Troubetzkoy  sees  his  creations  steadily 
and  whole.  They  have  proportion.  The  details  do  not  cry 
aloud  for  notice,  but  modestly  assist  the  general  design. 
The  flying  angels  on  the  front  face  of  the  pedestal  of  his 
Dante,  the  writhing  figures  in  the  sea  of  ice  beneath,  but 
lead  up  to,  and  emphasise  the  figure  of  the  poet  that 
stands  above  bronze-frozen  in  thought. 

Mr.  Taubman,  whose  bronzes  may  be  seen  at  the  Ryder 
Gallery,  is  less  detached  from  his  material  than  his  brother 
artist.  The  Russian's  work  is  austere :  his  is  emotional, 
poignantly  so  sometimes.  He  uses  the  clay  with  the 
intention  of  expressing  the  uttermost  abandon  of  passion, 
yearning  and  despair,  a  perfectly  proper  use  of  sculpture 
if  the  artist  succeeds  in  rousing  in  the  beholder  the 
emotion  that  he  felt.  Sometimes  Mr.  Taubman  succeeds. 
Not,  I  think,  in  his  "  Too  Late,"  the  head  of  a  drowning 
man  about  to  be  engulfed.  Neither  did  another  study,  a 
proud  defiant  head  called  "  Tiie  Unconquered  "  convey 
the  fuU  emotion  that  the  sculptor  presumably  felt  when 
modelling  it.  But  his  "  After  Much  Tribulation,"  the  lips 
of  a  man  and  woman  meeting  above  their  trenmlous 
slioulders,  certainly  gives  in  bronze  something  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  "  eternal  passion  I  eternal  pain."  There  is  more 
reticence  in  his  group,  an  upright,  of  "  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice."  Tlie  young,  lithe  figures  are  finely  modelled. 
Orpheus  has  just  turned,  and  stretching  forward  tries  to 
seize  Eurydice  as  she  sinks  back  into  the  shades.  Pleasant 
to  the  eye,  if  piteous  in  subject,  are  the  long  white  lines 
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of  "  Love's  Perelicts,"  two  figures  stretched  at  full  length, 
pile  and  sjient,  the  woman  long  jxist  suffering,  the  man  in 
agony,  being  Ixjrue  away  into  unpeopled  space.  Mr.  Taub- 
luan  belongs,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  emotional  school,  but 
ho  also  has  his  ordinary  moods,  as  when  he  produced  an 
adniiral)le  "  Dustman  "  and  an  excellent  "  (lolfer." 

Scidpture  in  this  coimtry  i.s  just  tolerated — hardly  more. 
It  is  quite  good  form  to  skip  the  sculpture  room  of  tiie 
lloyal  Academy.  Indeed  so  unfrequented  is  that  room 
tha(  anyl)ody  who  examines  the  sculptures  of  the  year 
seriou.sly  becomes  at  once  noticeable.  He  is  watched  from 
the  doorway.  Even  tlie  loiterers  round  the  temporary 
"  Gordon  on  a  Camel,"  in  St.  Martin's  Place,  regard  it 
with  au  expression  which  sjiys  plainly  :  "  Yes  !  but  what 
is  it  doing  here?"  StiU,  as  a  nation,  we  are  gradually 
getting  away  from  the  idc;i  that  a  moniiniont  should  be 
sometliijig  rising  from  the  ground  so  Ijig  tliat  you  c^iniiot 
jiossibly  miss  it.  The  Nelson  column,  for  example,  or  the 
granite  monolith  "In  Memory  of  Speke,"  that  juts  up 
from  the  grass  in  Kensington  Gardens.  "That  is  restful  at 
any  rate,  and  the  name  that  is  carved  iipon  it  has  power 
to  start  the  imagination  scampering  through  coutments. 
"Speke,  whilst  travelling  alone  in  Africa,  discovered  the 
Victoria  Xyanza."  What  a  line  of  biography  !  For  Speke, 
perhaps,  this  granite  monolith  masterfully  breaking  the 
synmietry  of  Kensington  Gardens  is  enough.  What  but 
a  granite  monolith  could  go  with  the  statement : — "  Speke, 
while  travelling  alone  in  Africa,  discovered  the  Victoria 
Nvanza."  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Absurdities  of  the  Almanack. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  the  season  when  the  compilers  of 
almanacks  set  alxiut  to  jirepare  their  productions  for  the 
following  year.  I  know  not  if  this  is  so ;  but  if  it  is,  and 
they  hajjpcn  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  humour,  they 
must  laugh  like  Cicero's  augurs  when  they  consider  the 
ineptness  of  our  calendar.  With  a  name  derived,  it  is 
said,  from  the  Roman  Calends — by  which  we  no  longer 
reckon — it  seems  to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  cor- 
respond to  nothing  either  in  nature,  history,  or  convenience. 
As  its  last  reformation  took  place  in  the  Christian  Era,  the 
year  might  •  be  supposed  to  begin  with  the  Birth  of  the 
Foimder  of  Christianity.  But,  while  this  took  place — or 
at  least  is  celebrated — on  the  ^5th  December,  the  first  day 
ol  the  year  is  postponed  to  seven  days  later.  The  most 
nat>iral  day  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  would,  of  course, 
he  the  spring  equinox  when  the  days  first  prevail  over 
the  nights,  and  Nature,  as  they  used  to  say,  awakens.  Yet 
this  date  is  entirely  unmarked  in  our  calendars,  and  it  is 
only  with  some  difhculty  that  we  discover  it  to  be  the 
L'lstof  March.  Nor  is  the  end  of  the  year  detennined  in  a 
more  rational  manner  than  the  beginning.  The  earth 
completes  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  three  himdred 
and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours  and  a  fraction.  But  we  have 
ai-anged  the  civil  year  so  that  it  consists  of  tliree  lumdred 
and  sixty-five  days  only,  and  we  lulve  therefore  to  inter- 
calate an  extra  day  every  fourth  year  to  make  up  the 
difference.  If  we  lu)k  at  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  our 
year,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  system  so  con- 
fusing to  our  modern  ideas  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have 
been  invented  by  mandarins.  The  days  of  the  week  are 
dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  Saturn  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  to  the  Woden,  Tlior,  and  Freya  of  the  Scandi- 
navian, and  to  a  seventh  god  so  obscure  that  it  is  extremely 
diflicrult  to  discover  any  reference  to  him  in  any  document 
of  antiquity.  The  months  are  in  like  manner  named  after 
two  Christian  saints,  Januarius  and  Fcbruarius,  the  Roman 
Mars,  a  word  which  is  said  to  refer  to  the  annual  open- 


ing of  tJie  earth,  the  nymph  Maia,  the  goddess  Juno, 
the  first  two  Cwsiirs,  and — worst  absurdity  of  all- 
the  niimbers  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  which  we  care- 
fully apply  to  the  ninth,  tentli,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
months  respectively.  A  Lirge  pirt  of  Cliristendom, 
although  it  accepts  these  heathen  appellations,  stiU  enjoys 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  yeai"  fnuu  the  rest  of  it,  so 
that  the  Russians  and  other  nations  belonging  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  celebrate  Mars  and  the  otTier  heathen 
deities  at  a  different  time  from  ourselves.  But  the  greatest 
inconvenience  of  ;dl  is  the  clum.sy  arrangement  by  which 
the  days  of  the  week  ami  the  days  ol  tlie  month  fail  to 
corresiwnd  from  year  to  year,  no  that  it  requires  much 
calculation  before  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  '2i)i\i  of 
December  or  any  other  day  will  faU  on  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Tiiursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday. 

The  greater  part  of  this  confusion  comes,  of  course,  from 
the  objection  .which  Europeans — uidike  our  new  allies,  the 
Japanese — have  always  felt  to  breaking  entirely  with  the 
past.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  Era,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  system  in  Europe  at  all,  while 
the  Easterns  calculated  their  calendars  from  events  dis- 
tinguished from  the  point  of  view  of  their  different  religions. 
When  Julius  Cesar,  stirred  up  thereto,  it  is  said,  l)y  the 
representations  of  those  Alexandrian  astronomers  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  Western  science,  decreed  that  the 
year  should  thenceforth  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
live  days  with  an  extra  day  inserted  every  fourth  year,  he 
did  much  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  solar  year,  instead  of  consisting  of 
six  hours  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  really 
enjoys  a  superiority  of  only  live  hours,  forty-eight  minutes, 
forty-five  seconds  and  a  half,  with  the  result  that  the 
tfuUan  year  gained  upon  the  solar  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  days  in  four  hundred  years.  Thus  the  spring  equinox 
instead  of  arriving  every  year  on  the  21st  of  March,  gradu- 
aUv  receded  to  the  10th,  and  would  have  gone  on  receding 
imtil  it  corresponded  with  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year 
on  the  1st  of  January,  had  not  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  imder 
the  inspiration  of  the  astronomer  Louis  Lelio,  decided 
upon  suppressing  the  inconvenient  ten  days,  and  decreed 
that  the  day  after  the  Ith  of  October  1582  should  be 
called  the  15tli.  By  doing  so,  he  annulled  a  number  of 
saints'  days,  incliuling  the  festivals  of  Bishop  Remigius, 
Pope  Callixtus,  and  St.  Frsula  and  her  virgins,  which 
had  to  be  transfeired  to  other  dates,  but  he  restored  the 
(Christian  calendar  to  something  like  correspondence  with 
Nature,  and  the  new  system  was  instantly  adopted  by 
France  and  other  Catholic  countries.  Our  own  couutiy, 
as  became  a  Protestant  land  always  indifferent  to  logic, 
held  out  against  the  proposed  reform  imtil  1752,  since 
when  the  only  attempt  to  reform  the  calendar  has  been 
that  of  the  French  Revolutionists  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Their  system  of  Germinal,  Florial,  Prairial  and 
the  rest,  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  poetical  names 
which  really  corresponded  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
meteorological  or  agricultural  year,  but  it  had  also  the 
great  drawback  of  being  inapphcable  save  to  the  climate 
of  France  ;  while  its  division  of  the  year  into  weeks  of  ten 
days  instead  of  seven  involved  a  greater  change  of  liabits 
than  the  most  determined  revolutionaries  cared  to  put  up 
with. 

Can  anything  now  be  done  to  remedy  the  anomalies  of 
the  existing  state  of  things?  M.  Camille  Flanuuarion,  to 
whose  articles  in  astronomical  journals  1  am  much  indebted 
for  my  facts,  thinks  so.  'l"he  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
falUng  of  New  "^'ear's  Day  upon  different  days  of  the 
week  in  successive  years,  he  woulil  at  once  do  away 
with  by  making  the  j'ear  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-/oi(r  days  divided  into  fifty-two  equal  weeks 
of  seven  days  each.  The  remaining  day  he  woidd 
put  into  no  month,  but  would  have  observed  —  as  it 
now  is  in  most  Continental  countries  —  as  a  pubhc 
holiday.      Li  bissextile,  or  leap  year,  this  complementary 
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day  would  be  doubled,  although  he  rather  inclines  to  the 
reserving  of  these  intercalary  days  until  seven  are  in 
hand,  when  a  whole  week's  holiday  would  be  given  to  the 
greater  and,  as  we  think,  the  most  important,  part  of  the 
human  race.  He  would  further  make  the  civil  to  corres- 
jx)nd  with  the  solar  year  by  transferring  his  Xew  Year's 
Day  to  what  is  at  present  the  21st  of  Marcli,  while  he 
would  alter  the  present  ridiculous  names  of  the  twelve 
months  into  those  which  he  says  are  alone  worthy  of 
"the  qualities  or  at  least  the  inteUectxial  tendencies  of 
humanity "  such  as  Truth,  Science,  Wisdom,  Justice, 
Honour,  Kindness,  Love,  Beauty,  Humanity,  Happiness, 
Progress,  and  Immortality.  The  year  would  thus  be 
divided  as  at  present  into  quarters,  the  first  month  of 
each  quarter  containing  thirty-one,  while  the  remaining 
two  months  woidd  contain  only  thirty  days.  Thence- 
forward, every  Xew  Year  would  commence  on  a  Monday 
and  would  end  on  Sunday,  and  the  days  of  the  week 
would  correspond  in  every  year. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  such  a  reform  being  adopted  ? 
Personally,  I  should  say  not  the  slightest.  Rational  and 
sensible  as  M.  Plammarian's  new  calendar  is,  the  names 
of  his  months  smack  too  much  of  what  our  grand- 
fathers called  Sansculottism  to  be  acceptable  to  autocrats 
like  the  Czar  and  the  tierman  Emperor.  His  proposal, 
tentative  as  it  is,  for  a  whole  week's  holiday  would  involve 
too  great  a  dislocation  of  trade  to  recommend  itself  to 
nations  of  shop-keepers  hke  ourselves  and  our  American 
cousins,  and  the  same  objection  would  probably  apply, 
though  with  less  force,  to  the  addition  of  one  more  tZies  non 
in  every  year  to  the  number  that  already  exist  even  in 
Protestant  countries.  Xor  does  it  overcome  the  objection, 
which  most  of  us  having  correspondents  in  distant  colonies 
liave  felt,  that  the  calendar  cannot  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  seasons  all  over  the  world,  which  could  indeed 
only  lie  effected  by  a  re-arrangement  on  astronomical 
grounds  that  would  commend  itself  to  nobody.  This  is  the 
more  serious,  because  all  new  inventions  — etheric  telegraphy, 
aerial  navigation,  and  improvements  in  locomotion  by  land 
and  sea^seem  to  be  tending  to  an  annihilation  of  time 
and  space  which  will  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  nearer 
to  each  other  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  But  even 
if  these  objections  could  be  overcome,  the  reform  of  the 
calendar  is  an  undertaking  so  serious  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  take  place  except  after  some  great  change  in  our 
political  or  religious  institutions  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  the  Swial  Kevolution  that  certain  dreamers  talk  about. 
Failing  this,  it  will  probably  be  postponed  till  the  Greek 
Kalends. 

F.  Leoge. 


British   Branch  of  the  International  Society 
for  Franciscan  Study. 

Sm, — It  is  probable  that  many  of  j'our  readers  will  be 
enough  interested  in  the  movement  for  forming  an  inter- 
national society  for  the  study  of  Franciscan  literature  to 
care  to  see  the  first  prospectus  and  rules  of  the  society 
founded  at  Assisi  on  June  1  of  this  year. 

Some  of  us  are  anxious  to  form  a  British  branch  of 
this  international  society,  and  we  shall  do  this  with  the 
fidl  concurrence  of  Mr.  Sabatier,  who  will  meet  the 
members  of  this  society  next  year  in  London  and  deliver 
an  address.  Meanwhile,  if  any  of  your  readers  are 
interested  in  this  British  branch  will  they  correspond  with 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Adderley,  St.  Mark's,  Maryle- 
t)one,  who  will  act  as  hon.  secretary  'pvo  tern. — Yours 
truly,  H.  1).  Rawnsley. 


Mr. 


G.  S.  Layard's  "  Gentle  Art  of 
Book  Lending." 


Sir, — Your  reviewer  of  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Book 
■Lending"  in  this  week's  Academy  is  not  very  encouraging 
to  anyone  who  may  think  of  copying  Mr.  Layard's  experi- 
ment, but  as  he  seems  to  have  fully  taken  to  heart  the 
advice  of  Polonius,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  not  being 
a  lender,  and  as  he  admits  that  his  sentiments  are 
"  abominably  selfish,"  one  may  well  hope  that  he  is  an 
exception.  No  one,  of  course,  likes  his  books  injured,  but 
even  on  the  bookshelves  dust  and  gas  "  doth  corrupt,"  and 
so  far  as  the  Malvern  Federated  library  is  concerned 
nothing  but  what  one  may  call  fair  wear  and  tear  has 
resulted  from  seven  years'  lending,  certainly  nothing  like 
maltreatment. 

The  originators  of  the  scheme  would  not  wish  to  pose 
as  altruists.  They  wished  to  benefit  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  and  to  many  of  us  who  have  no  other  means  of 
getting  at  books  of  reference  the  scheme  has  proved  of 
inestimable  value.  It  would  probably  still  exist  had  not 
several  of  those  who  had  the  largest  number  of  books  left 
the  town.  Anyone  wishing  to  try  the  experiment  else- 
where can  have  a  free  copy  of  the  pamphlet  on  application 
to  the  author  of  "  The  (ientle  Art  of  Book  Lending,"  c/'o. 
Messrs.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Malvern.  The  members  of  the 
defunct  library  vvould  be  delighted  to  hear  that  tlie  scheme 
had  been  successfully  launched  elsewhere. — Yours,  &c., 

H.  M.  SrAiiKES 

Malvern.  (Late  Hon.  Librarian,  M.F.L.). 


Correspondence. 

Kensington  Gardens. 

Sir, — I  have  been  endeavouring  in  vain  to  identify  the 
spot  in  Kensington  Ciardens  to  which  Matthe\v  Arnold 
refers  in  his  well-known  lines  : — 

In  this  lone  open  glade  I  lie, 

Scrpenc'd  by  deep  l)oiiglis  on  either  liand  ; 

An<l  at  its  end,  to  stay  the  eye, 

Tliose  hlack-crowiied,  red-lwled  pine  trees  stand. 

After  diligent  search  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  one 
Scotch  fir,  a  very  old  one,  about  fifty  yards  west  of  tlio 
tea-liouse,  and  it  does  not  stand  at  the  end  of  any  glade. 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  throw 
liglit  on  the  matter.  Is  it  possible  that  tliere  were  some; 
firs  wliicli  have  disappeared  ?— Yours  truly, 

R.  G.  Ai.Foim, 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  148  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  ofltereil  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  )x;st  paper 
on  any  subject  suggesteil  by  an  article  or  paragraph  in  that  issue. 
We  award  the  prize  to  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd,  6(),  Guilford  (Street,  Russell 
Square,  for  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Symons's  paper  auggestn  the  old  antithesis  between  the 
intuition  o£  genius  and  the  lucidity  of  logic.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
some  through  whom  the  god  speaks  and  whose  utterance  is  tragic 
poetry.  But  to  others  the  god  has  whispered  and  they,  with  the 
awe  of  the  message  still  in  their  hearts,  face  the  incongruity  of  the 
actual  wldle  remendiering  the  glamour  of  the  dream  :  theirs  is  the 
irony  of  come<ly.  'I'ljc  one,  poet  or  actor,  cousumeil  by  an  inward 
lire,  is  unconscious  luuicrijiir  ridrri  hoc  mortalf  somiiix.  Tlie  other, 
ytoei  or  actor,  Eeeks  consciously  to  illiuuinc  a  moment  and  a  phane  by 
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which  men  may  judge  of  time  and  life.  Rome  interpret  nun 
governed  by  the  implacable  necessity  of  Nature.     Others  depict  men 

Slaying  at  liberty  within  the  barred  circle  of  their  freedom  :  such  are 
[oliorc,  the  prose  crcater,  and  Cajuelin,  the  artist  who  is  conscious 
always  of  his  art. 

Uther  papers  follow  :— 

'    Between  Two  Stools. 

1  am  not  proposing  just  now  to  e.\amine  carefully  .Stevenson's 
!!piritual  relation  to  Scotland,  but  I  must  thank  you  for  the  sugges- 
tion. The  undignified  and  clumsy  method  of  literary  criticism 
which  consists  in  tracing  merely  the  physical  genealogy  of  great 
writers  as  if  they  were  pedigreed  like  horses  and  dogs  is,  I  hope, 
passing  away.  A  thousjind  times  more  vital  and  accurate — when 
we  have  the  senses  to  observe— is  the  method  suggested  in  your 
article.  Spiritual  relationship !  What  a  scope  there  for  subtle 
insight,  for  purely  intellectual  and  purely  emotional  observation  ! 
And  how  different  from  the  hobnailed  guessing  at  spiritual  causes  from 
physical  effects.  I  (an  imagine  a  Walter  Pater  writing  just  such  an 
article  as  you  suggest  ;  but  1  cannot  imagine  him  troubling  over- 
much about  the  obscure  yeomen  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  the 
germs  of  Stevenson's  (lualities.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  fewer  and 
fewer  pedigree  portraits,  and  more  "Imaginary  Portraits" — more 
portraits,  that  is,  constructed  with  imaginative  insight  into  spiritual 
ancestry  and  relationships. 

[A.  B.  0.,  Leeds.] 

In  Mr.  Symons's  article  last  week,  an  allusion  to  Huiiekcr's  instruc- 
tive and  delightful  book  on  Chopin  sots  one  wishing  that  music  was 
richer  in  historians,  critics,  and  recorders  of  impressions.  Why  is  so 
much  written  that  is  interesting  concerning  books  and  writers,  art 
and  artists,  science  and  scientists,  and  so  little  appealing  to  the 
music-lover  or  helping  him  in  his  art .'  The  spirit  of  music  is  often 
starved  out  for  want  of  contact  with  other  people's  ideas.  For  many 
there  is  no  attainable  atmosphere  of  kindretl  spirits,  and  few  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  good  performances.  The  musical  papers  fall  far 
short  of  their  possibilities,  and  few  critics  are  capable  of  really 
illuminative  articles.  I  find  even  a  list  of  the  existing  literature  of 
music  hard  to  come  by.  Will  no  one  come  to  the  rescue  with  some 
'•instructive  and  delightful  books"  .' 

[M.  M.  B.,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.] 

"  The  Bookworm "  says  of  Palgrave  that  "  in  printing  one  of 
Barley's  best  pieces  in  the  (uildeit  Tivanuri/  he  attributed  it  to 
'Anon,'  and  placed  it  in  the  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  section." 
Why  does  not  "  The  Bookworm  "  tell  us  what  the  piece  in  (juestion 
is?  We  might  then  mark  it  "  Darley  "  in  our  Golden  Treiixuri/,  or 
set  ourselves  to  discover  why  Palgrave  ought  to  have  known  that 
this  is  not  seventeenth  century  English. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poem  in  question  (beginning  with  the 
words  "It  is  not  beauty")  docs  mit  appear  in  modern  editions  of 
the  Gulden  Treiiinri/.  "The  Bookworm"  might  surely  have  men- 
tioned this.  His  ambiguous  phrase  h.is  set  some  of  us  hunting 
through  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  sections  in  a  vain  search  for 
a  poem  that  could  be  Darley's. 

[J.  E.  S.,  Nottingham.] 

"The  Unspeakable  Scot." 

Some  critics  arc  sttrprised  that  anyone  should  take  Mr.  Crosland 
seriously,  but  the  reason  is  simple  :  there  are  foolish  persons  even  in 
Scotland  1 

He  ha<l  apparently  two  laudable  ambitions— to  be  considered  a 
humourist,  and  to  get  his  books  advertise<l  inexpensively.  In  one  of 
these  he  has  certainly  succeeded,  and  T/ie  E(jregmis  Bnijlixh  should 
outsell  eveD  The  I'/ixjmi/tuhle  St-iif. 

As  a  humourist  he  naturally  prefers  the  easy  method  of  distortion  ; 
but  the  broad  grin  of  the  mountebank  is  too  obvious,  marring  the 
desired  effect,  instead  of  enhancing  if  by  outward  solemnity. 

One  who  excites  a  hearty  laugli  may  be  no  more  a  good  humourist 
than  a  mere  fault-finder  prove  an  expert  critic. 

"Sydney  Smith  is  alleged  to  have  once  attempted  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  my  comjjatriots  ;  but  mrst  okher  Englishmen  still  fail  to 
appreciate  it,  as  they  pcr.-istcntiy  tell  it  in  the  wrong  way— the 
Crosland  way. 

[J.  F.  M.,  Edinburgh.] 

"The  Gentle  Aet  op  Book  Lending." 

In  reviewing  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard's  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Book  Lending," 
the  gentleman  who  does  the  Gentle  Art  of  liooku-armini/  for  the 
Academy  is  hardly  impressive.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which 
says,  "Justice,  but  not  in  my  own  house."  Mr.  Bookworm  [ays,  in 
effect,  "  Altruism  by  all  means,  but  not  for  this  Joseph." 

If  any  preacher  were  to  make  reservations  in  his  own  favour,  his 
pulpit  would  cease  to  command  respect.  Surely  your  reviewer  is  not 
prepared  to  take  as  his  motto  Ovid's  well-known  lines,   "  Video 


meliora  proboquc,  dctcriora  scqnor."  If  he  is  he  will,  I  think,  hartUy 
maiutain  those  traditions  of  which  the  Academy  has  so  gowl  a 
reason  to  be  proud. 

Further  than  this,  judging  from  his  other  remarks,  Mr.  Bookworm 
does  not  seem  to  have  burrowed  as  deeply  as  is  his  wont  into  a  book 
which  deserves  his  fullest  consideration. 

[B.  L.,  Warminster.] 

In  Mr.  Symonss  paper  on  Coquelin,  I  find  an  apparently  illogical 
flaw  in  the  otherwise  lucid  and  compact  reasoning  of  your  dramatic 
critic.  He  rightly  implies  that  it  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
comedian  to  make  us  laugh,  and  his  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  (the  comedian)  deals  with  "  characteristics  that  strike  the  intelli- 
gence "  is  also  generally  coirect  ;  but  there  is  surely  a  mistake  at 
the  end  of  the  jiaragraph  where  we  read  that  laughter  is  a  thing 
wholly  independent  of  mood.  Is  not  laughter  rather  the  reniilt  of 
mood,  the  vocal  bubbliug,  as  it  were,  of  the  inward  effect,  or  mooil, 
caused  by  the  comedian  by  his  "  characteristics '' .'  Mood  is  not 
wholly  concerned  with  "moodiness."  There  are  happy,  laughing 
moods,  surely.  A  particular  mood  is  generated,  and  we  langh  : 
how  can  such  laughter  be  "  whoUv  independent "  ' 

[H.  M.,  Hampstead  Eoatl,  N.W.] 

Forly-tbree  other  pa^wrs  received. 


Competition  No.  149  (New  Series). 

On  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  we  offer  this  week  a  prize  of 
one  guinea  for  the  best  paper  on  a  daily  compulsory  walk,  as  distinct 
from  a  recreative  walk.     Papers  to  be  about  250  words  in  length. 


BULES. 

Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  ACADemt, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  .30  July,  1903.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  he  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
Brooks  (Rt.  Rev.  PbilUiw),  The  Law  of  Growth ; (Uacmillan)     6/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Foster  (Joseph),  Some  Feudal  Coats  of  Arms    (Parker)    I2;6 

Parliameut  Taiit  ami  I'reaeut,  Vol.  1 tllntclilnson) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Gould  (S.  Baring),  Britany (^relhuen)     3/0 

Child  (Harold),  Strntford-on-Avon (Richard;!)  net     2/0 

Smith  (Wm.),  Kvosham  and  the  Neighbourhood  ..(Homeland  Association)  net     1/U 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Rttciue's  Athalie,  Edited  by  P.  C,  De  Sumichrast  (The  Macmillan  Co.)     3/6 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  Edinburgh  FxUtion  of  Tliomas  Curlyle  ;  Tlie  French  Revolution 

(Chapman  and  Hall)  net     S/0 

Wi)rld'a  ClftEsics  :  Robinson  Crusoe   1/0 

Edinburgh  Folio  Shakespeare  :  K{  n;;  John (Richards) 

Aiuiwonh  (Harrison),  Uookwootl ((jibbings) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

McKen7,ie(F.  Q.),  The  American  Invaders (Richards)  net     2/6 

Kaniala's  Letterrt  to  Her  HiLsUiiul  (KugiisU  Publishing  Houtie,  Mylapore,  Madras) 
C-ouutry  Life  :  Vol.  xi (Newnes) 

SIXPKNNY  NOVELS. 

L'Epine  (Clharles),  Tlie  Devil  in  a  Doudno (Greening) 

Pcmberton  (Max),  Cronstadt., (Cassell) 

Keunard  (Mrs.  K.).  Straight  as  a  Die (Hilne) 

Hope  (Anthony  K  ^euda (Arrowsmith) 

SUideu  (Douglas),  My  Son  Richard     (Treheme) 

PERIODICALS. 

Porum,  Revue  de  Paris,  American  Historical  Review,  CasdcU's,  Journal  FolklUte 
Society,  English  lUustr-Ued,  Lomion  Magazine,  Chamber's  Journal,  Manchester 
Quarterly,  Minil,St.  George,  Englisih  ilidtorical  Review,  Uhurch  Quarterly,  Jewish 
Quarterly,  Magazine  uf  Art,  Leisure  Hour,  Royal,  Sunday  at  Homo,  Girl's  Own 
Paper,  Buy's  Own  Paper,  Wouuu  at  Home. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  announced  his  intention  of  presenting 
to  Mr.  John  Morley  the  library  of  the  late  Ixird  Acton 
which  he  purchased  recently.  At  the  time  of  Lord 
Acton's  deatli  the  library  was  estimated  to  contain  nearly 
100,000  volumes,  of  which  the  majority  bear  upon  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  local  and  national  history 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  fully  represented,  and 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  French  Protestantism 
form  an  important  part  of  the  collection.  The  library 
which  Mr.  Carnegie's  munificence  places  at  Mr.  Morley's 
disposal  can  scarcely,  on  its  own  lines,  be  surpassed  by 
any  public  institution. 

Mr.  Morley,  we  presume,  will,  for  more  than  one  reason, 
regard  this  gift  rather  as  a  trust  than  a  private  possession. 
The  ecclesiastical  tone  of  the  collection  .scarcely  harmonises 
with  the  personal  tastes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  biographer. 
Moreover  the  mere  housing  of  so  huge  a  library  is  a 
serious  and  costly  matter,  and  librarians  estimate  the  cost 
of  accommodation  at  something  like  £20,(X)0.  Even 
should  Mr.  Morley  hand  over  this  gift  to  his  Own  alma 
mater  or  to  the  University  of  which  Lord  Acton  was  so 
'distinguished  a  leader,  the  question  of  expense  might 
-form  a  bar  to  its  acceptance.  But  possibly  Mr.  Carnegie 
"has  foreseen  the  easibarrassment  which  his  generosity 
-might  cause,  and  provided  against  it. 


The  trade  follows  the  flag,  and  now  that  the  British  flag 
■waves  peacefully  over  South  Africa  we  learn  that  the 
book  trade  is  not  far  behind  it.  Publishers  have  of 
course  had  but  little  profit  out  of  South  Africa  of  late, 
though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  books. 
But  while  the  market  at  homa  remains  very  flat,  there 
comes  increased  demand  from  the  newly  pacified  region. 
Our  fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa  are  evidently  anxious 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  catch  up  with  such 
intellectual  advance  as  we  have  made  since  1899.  Books 
about  the  war,  which  have  had  their  day  here,  are 
entering  into  second  life  and  second  editions  there. 
Moreover,  as  the  Boer  children  are  all  going  to  school 
in  order  to  be  turned  into  good  little  British  boys  and 
girls,  there  is  a  steadily  rising  demand  for  school-books. 

Among  the  younger  Colonial  artists,  Mr.  Rupert  Bunny 
is,  probably,  the  most  distinguished.  He  has  obtained 
medals  from  the  Paris  Salon  and  also  at  the  last  Paris 
Exhibition.  His  portrait  of  Madame  Melba  in  this  year's 
Academy  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
connoisseurs,  and,  in  former  years,  he  has  been  repre- 
sented by  many  i;naginative  works.  Two  pictures  of 
great  beauty  were  recently  shown  at  the  Colonial  Exhi- 
bition in  London.  While  Mr.  Bunny  has  his  own  manner 
the  influence  of  Veronese  is  present  in  the  boldness  of 
his  designs  and  the  beauty  of  his  female  figures.  We 
believe  that  an  exhibition  of  this  painter's  chief  ■  produc- 
tions will  be  arranged  later  on  in  this  year,  and,  beyond 
any  doubt,  his  landscapes  will  appeal  to  the  wisest  cla?s 
of  picture  buyers. 

Now  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  Prime  Ministjr  we  may 
expect,  with  confidence,  a  greater  encouragement  of  the 
highest  achievements  in  literary  art  than  wd-.have  had 
since  the  days  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  P'ranCe;  with  it^ 
splendid  record  of  literary  criticism,  committed  one  unfor- 
gettable mistake  in  its  official  neglect  during  his  lifetime 
of  Balzac.  The  nearest  parallel  in  England  to  the  great 
Tourangeau  novelist  is  George  Meredith.  Critics  differ 
and  will  continue  to  differ  about  his  gifts  as  a  more  story 
teller,  but  as  a  p.5ychologist,  and,  above  all,  as  a  delineator 
of  women's  characters,  he  takes  rank  abave  Richardson 
because  of  his  greater  range,  and  in  subtlety  it  might  well 
bo  argued  that  he  can  be  placed  above  Shakespeare. 

We  print  in  our  correspondence  column  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bernard  Capes  concerning  The  Mill  of  Silence,  a  book, 
it  appears,  written  many  years  ago  and  now  republished 
as  a  new  work.  The  other  day  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mann  wrot3 
in  similar  terms  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  about  her  In  Summer 
Shade.  This  raises  once  more  a  question  to  which  we 
have  often  referred,  and  we  can  only  repeat  our  opinion 
that  the  practice,  which  appears  to  be  growing,  of  pub- 
lishing as  new  books  what  are  in  fact  not  now  at  all,  is 
quite  unfair  both  to  the  author  and  the  public.  It  may 
be  urged  with  some  justice  that  the  author  should  guard 
himself  against  such  a  possibility  by  the  terms  of  his 
agreement.     But  it  would  hardly  occur  to  the  author  that 
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any  publisher  would  wish  to  issue,  as  new,  work  wiiicli 
had  previously  appeared  iu  volume  fonii.  However,  it 
seems  that  in  some  instances  such  a  safeguard  is  essential. 


DiRiSG  the  coming  winter  it  is  proposed  to  give  per- 
formances, both  in  London  and  Oxford,  of  a  Nativity 
Play,  entitled  "Bethlehem,"  written  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman,  with  music  by  Mr.  Joseph  Moorat.  The  whole 
production  will  be  designed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig,  who  will  have  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Martin  Shaw 
as  musical  conductor.  Tiie  first  performance  will  take  place 
in  London  on  or  about  December  31,  1902,  and  represen- 
tations at  O.xford  will  be  given  about  the  same  time.  In 
neither  case  will  the  play  be  given  in  a  theatre,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  management  to  bo  free  from  any 
restrictions  which  the  Censor  of  Plays  might  wish  to 
impose,  they  have  to  rely  entirely  on  subscribers  to  make 
the  production  in  London  joossibie.  None  but  subscribers 
and  their  friends  will  be  admitted  to  the  performances. 
A  subscription  of  one  guinea  will  secure  a  bound  volume 
of  words,  and  either  one  front  seat,  two  second,  or  three 
back  seats,  at  a  single  performance  of  the  play.  Two 
guineas  or  upwards  entitles  the  subscriber  to  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  seats.  In  the  allotment  of  these  priority 
will  be  given  to  subscribers  in  the  order  in  which  their 
subscriptions  have  been  received.  If  sufficient  support  is 
forthcoming,  a  "  Pageant  of  Our  Lady,"  by  the  same 
author  and  composer,  will  be  given  as  well  as  the  Nati.Tity 
Play,  but  in  London  only.  Subscriptions  may  now  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  John  Baillie,  '  Esq.,  1  Princes 
Terrace,  Hereford  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 


By  an  unfortunate  misprint  last  week,  in  the  paragraph 
ab<jut  what  was  known  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  the 
•"  Waverley  Novels"  in  1819,  the  German  edition  of  the 
English  text  of  Scott's  works,  instead  of  being  published, 
as  stated,  at  Twickenham,  should  have  been  at  Zwickau  in 
Saxony.  It  might  further  be  stated  that  the  correction  of 
the  press  in  the  reprint  is  mentioned  as  "  by  an  English- 
man," presumably  the  J.  M.  I*-  who  supplies  the  prefatory 
note  on  Walter  Scott,  and  who  adds  all  the  "  Waverley 
Novels  "  published  within  at  least  two  years  of  1819.  The 
printer  is  Joseph  Englemann  of  Heidelberg.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  the  title  : — 

THE  WORKS  OF  WALTER  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

Vol.  I. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

A  Poem  in  C  Cantoes. 


ZwicXAit' 

Printed  for  Brothers  Schumann. 
1819. 

In  addition  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  was  instanced 
as  one  who  was  certain  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
"  Waverley  Novels  "  before  the  public  fi.vowal  by  Scott, 
John  Wilson  Croker's  name  may  be  added ;  he  never 
believed  that  Tom  Scott,  Sir  Walter's  brother,  was  the 
true  author,  and  was  staggered  at  Scott's  disavowal  on  a 
certain  occasion.  John  Barrow  wrote  from  the  Admiralty 
to  Macvey  Napier  in  1822  after  the  publication  of  the 
Pirate:  "Pray  teU  Sir  Walter  when  next  you  see  him 
that  we  don't  admit  reformed  pirates  into  our  navy." 
This  is  a  very  shrewd  guess  at  the  authorship  of  the 
Pirate,  which  appeared  in  December  1821.  Then  Sydney 
Smith,  writing  to  a  correspondent  in  1820,  said  :  "  Have 
you  read  Ivanhoe?  It  is  the  least  didl,  and  the  most 
easily  read  through  of  all  Scott's  novels."  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  more  examples. 


'  Apropos  of  American  'jouriialism  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  the  changes  which  have  just  been  made  in  that 
excellent  periodical,  Harper's  Weekly.  With  the  issue  of 
this  periodical  for  July  5,  the  size  of  the  weekly  has  been 
reduced  from  folio  to  quarto  size.  It  contains  forty  pages 
of  reading  matter  and  illustrations.  From  the  cover 
the  time-honoured  insignia  of  the  Harpers  are  missing. 
Instead  there  is  a  design  based  on  the  picture  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  whose  torch  illuminates  the  names  of 
the  principal  contributors  and  their  topics— the  opening 
chapters  of  Anthony  Hope's  new  novel  "  The  Intrusion  of 
Peggy";  "The  Five  Boons  of  Life,"  by  Mark  Twain; 
"The  Fourth-of-July  Boy,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  and  an 
anniversary  poem , ' '  Santiago, ' '  by  Thomas  A .  Janvier.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  CJoddess  are  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  "Comment."  This  "Comment"  is  a 
curious  feature  which  consists  of  several  pages  of  para- 
graphs on  all  sorts  of  more  or  loss  timely  topics,  set  forth 
without  any  particular  typograpliic  ostentation. 


Probably  not  a  few  of  our  readers  could  write  an 
interesting  account  of  their  feelings  when  they  first 
walked  round  the  British  Museum  Re;iding  Room.  And 
if  they  did  so  their  impressions  would  doubtless  read 
like  those  of  a  writer  in  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly  who 
whimsically  argues  that  a  great  library  should  be  enjoyed 
as  a  whole,  without  any  petty  personal  quest.  "  I  am  as 
fond  as  the  next  man,"  he  says,  "  of  knowing  what  I  am 
about,  but  when  I  find  myself  ushered  into  a  great  library 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  about  any  sooner  than  I  can 
help.  I  shall  know  soon  enough — God  forgive  me ! 
When  it  is  given  to  a  man  to  stand  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  Nations,  to  feel  the  ages,  all  the  ages,  gathering  around 
him,  flowing  past  his  life,  to  listen  to  the  immortal  stir  of 
Thought,  to  the  doings  of  The  Dead,  why  should  a  man 
interrupt — interrupt  a  whole  world — to  know  what  he  is 
about  ?  I  stand  at  the  junction  of  all  Time  and  Space. 
I  am  the  three  tenses.  I  read  the  newspaper  of  the 
universe.  ...  I  can  only  speak  for  one,  but  I  must 
say,  for  myself,  that  as  compared  with  this  feeling  one 
has  in  the  door,  this  feeling  of  standing  over  a  library — 
mere  reading  in  it,  sitting  down  and  letting  one's  self  be 
tucked  into  a  single  book  in  it — is  a  humiliating  ex- 
perience." But  the  writer  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
the  feeling  wears  off.  Few  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Reading  Room  do  not  look  as  though  they  had  recently 
fed  on  honeydew  and  dmnk  the  milk  of  paradise. 


Mr.  W.  Hale  White,  author  of  the  "  Mark  Rutherford  " 
series  of  books,  who  contributes  "  Reminiscences  of  George 
Eliot  "  to  the  August  Bookman,  was  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  John  Chapman,  who  for  many  years  owned 
and  edited  the  Westminster  Review.  At  this  period,  some 
forty  years  ago,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Evans,  as 
George  Eliot  was  then  known,  at  Chapman's  shop,  which 
was  situated  in  the  Strand,  almost  directly  opposite  Cathe- 
rine Street.  One  of  the  chapters  in  the  Autdbimiraphy 
of  Mark  Rutherford  relates,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  the 
writer's  experience  as  assistant  to  a  publisher  who  "  sold 
books  of  a  sceptical  turn,"  and  was  assisted  by  his  "  niece 
Theresa."  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  be 
reminded  that  George  Eliot  acted  for  a  short  time  as  sub- 
editor of  the  Westminster.  Mr.  Hale  Wliite  retired  from 
the  position  he  held  in  the  Admiralty  Office  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  resides  at  Crowborough,  near 
Hastings. 

The  authorship  of  Mark  Rutherford  has  for  some  years 
now  been  an  open  secret,  though  Mr.  Hale  White  and  his 
family  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  the  anony- 
mity of  his  pseudonymous  books.  "I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
know  nothing  of  the  books  to  which  you  refer,"  a  daughter 
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of  Mr.  Wliite's  replied  to  a  correspondent  a  number  of 
years  ago,  "  and  I  do  not  think  my  father,  if  he  were 
able  to  write  to  you,  could  help  you.  Your  note 
apparently  should  have  been  addressed  to  a  publisher, 
for  I  am  not  aware  that  my  father's  name  has  appeared 
on  the  title  paga  of  any  book  save  one  written  some 
yeiirs  ago."  This  allusion  is,  of  course,  to  Tlie  Ethia  of 
Spinoza,  which  in  its  several  editions  has  the  name  "  W. 
Hale  White  "  on  its  title-page. 


A  WRiTEit  in  the  Church  Quaiicrhj  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say  concerning  "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Modern 
Novel."  The  point  of  view  taken  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
narrow,  though  by  no  means  wholly  unjustified,  and  it  is 
supported,  on  the  whole,  temperately  and  well.  The 
writer  finds  the  modem  novel  bewildering  in  its  efforts 
to  strike  new  ground.  "  The  modern  novel,"  he  says, 
"  is  not  only  ubiquitous,  it  is  omniverous  "  :— 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  available  material 
was  long  since  exhausted ;  but  wliilst  real  genius  will  always 
prove  "  the  old,  old  story "  to  be  worth  retelling,  modem 
ingenuity  finds  topics  for  imaginative  handling  in  the 
most  tmpromising  directions — in  the  Zionist  Movement,  for 
example,  in  the  fin  de  giede  company  promoter,  in  tlie  Tam- 
many ring,  in  the  wild  ravings  of  a  half-insane  gum-digger, 
ui  the  dissection  and  display  of  the  imiermost  heart  of  a 
solitary  Spanish  priest  "  unhinged  by  vain  passion  and 
wandering  amongst  the  dying  gods  of  dead  civilization." 
Tlie  area  over  which  the  modem  novelist  roams  is  illimitable, 
and  it  will  take  ages  before  he  will  liave  to  sit  down  and 
weep  that  no  more  worlds  are  left  for  liim  to  conf^uer. 

But  what  the  writer  finds  most  to  his  distaste  is  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  false  freedom  claimed  by  novelists 
to  treat  any  and  all  manifestations  of  life,  a  freedom 
resulting,  he  says,  "in  stories  which  portray  characters 
that  are  utterly  invertebrate.  Strength  of  will  is  dissolved 
la  hysterical  emotion.  Self-abandonment  is  at  once  man's 
fate  and  his  highest  wisdom." 

Co.sTERS'iN"G  the  religious  novel  the  writer  expresses 
himself  thus  : — 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ordinary  type  of  religious  novel 
in  its  too  common  perversion  to  become  the  vehicle  of  mis- 
representation, malice,  hatred,  and  all  vnc'iaritableness? 
How  commonplace  and  faded  are  its  lead  ug  types — the 
High,  the  Low,  the  Broad  Church,  the  Romanist,  the  Dis- 
senting, the  sceptical !  We  are  weary  of  the  lav  figures 
dressed  up  in  conventional  costume — the  Jesuit  in  disguise, 
the  milksop  of  a  curate,  the  Dissenting  preacher  with  a  soul 
above  his  sordid  surroundings,  the  odious  Anglican  painted 
by  Romanists  as  a  pendant  to  equally  detestable  and  un- 
veracious  portraiture  of  the  Popish  priest  as  conceived  by 
Tiltra-Protestant  authors.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
anyone  should  unconsciously  "give  himself  away,"  as  do 
many  novelists  of  tliis  class  of  fiction. 

That  is  perfectly  true  of  many  novels  which  set  out  to  be 
more  or  less  religious.  As  a  type  of  the  story  in  which 
religion  is  treated  with  "  knowledge,  dignity,  and  reserve," 
John  IrKjlegant  is  very  properly  named,  though  we  hardly 
agre<?  with  the  writer  in  his  selection  of  certain  other 
novels  for  unqualified  praise.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,  for  example,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  reveal  "  depths 
of  spiritual  thought."  But  it  is  kind  of  the  Church 
Quarterly  to  say  so. 

Prof.  Mahk  H.  Liddell  (of  America)  has  written  a  book 
called  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Enr/lish  Poetry, 
which  is  an  effort  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  poetry 
scientifically,  and  to  suggest  a  new  system  of  prosody. 
The  Professor  is  nothing  if  not  scientific.  He  waves  aside 
all  "present  notions"  of  poetry,  which  he  defines  as 
"vague  and  bewildering"  and  "  literary  and  not  scien- 
tific."    Listen  to  Prof.  Liddell's  definition  : — 

Poetry  is  literature,  usually  of  a  high  degree  of  Human 
Interest,  which  in  addition  to  its  Human  Interest  has  in  it  an 


added  -Esthetic  Interest  due  to  the  arrau,i;i'ment  of  some  easily 
recoguizaUe  and  constantly  present  coiicomitaut  of  thought- 
formulation  into  a  form  of  a'sthctic  appeal  for  which  an 
appreciative  jEsthetic  Sentiment  has  been  gradually  developed 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  habitually  think  by  means  of 
the  language  in  which  the  poetry  is  written. 

This  enlightening  definition  is  further  elucidated  by  an 
algebraic  formula  which  stands  as  follows  :— 

X  +  HI ']-  VF,— meaning  "  ideas  furmulated  in  terms  of 
correlated  sound-group-iumges  "  •;-  Hunuiu  Juten'St  -h  Verse 
-Form. 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Prof.  Liddell 
has  evolved  a  prosody  of  his  own  which  includes  a  new 
nomenclature  and  notation.  Thus,  for  "  verse,"  he  sub- 
stitutes "thought-moment,"  and  for  "fact,"  "  waves  of 
Impulse."  And  the  whole  thing,  after  all,  helps  neither 
poetry  nor  prosody,  but  only  makes  for  mild  merriment. 


C.  K.  S.  in  The  Tatler  alludes  to  the  prevalent  idea 
that  this  is  especially  the  age  of  women  writers,  and  that 
the  interest  in  George  EUot  arose  from  her  coming  at  a 
time  when  women  avithors  were  not  so  common  as  to-day. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  writes,  "in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  books  published,  women  authors  were  every 
whit  as  plentiful  in  1856  as  they  are  now.  Miss  Bronte, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Julia  Kavanagh,  and  a  host 
of  other  names  immediately  occur  to  one  as  then  having 
a  vogue,  and,  indeed,  on  the  lines  of  historical  and 
biographical  industry,  women  were  far  more  in  evidence 
then  than  they  are  at  present."  Moreover  one  has  but 
to  look  through  any  of  the  innumerable  Garlands,  Friends 
and  other  gift-books  to  realize  that  in  the  short  and 
silly  story  as  well  woman  was  paramount. 

Thb  following  interesting  Dickens  relics  were  recently 
offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge, 
at  their  rooms  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  when  they 
reahsed  the  sum  of  £85. 

1261.  Dickens  (Charles)  The  mahogany  office  table,  the 
office  chair,  the  high  back  cane  chair,  and  looking  glass,  in 
mahogany  frame,  which  for  many  years  were  in  daily  use  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  private  office  at  26,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  where  he  edited  All  the  Year  Round. 

These  relics  of  the  famous  novelist  were  given  by  Charles 
Dickens'  son  to  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hedderley,  from 
whom  they  were  bought  by  the  late  Henry  Walker, 
and  removed  to  the  residence  of  his  step-son  James 
Hooper,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  who  alone  from  that  time  has 
had  the  custody  of  them.  Signed  and  witnessed  attestation 
papers  accompany  them.  It  is  now  proposed  to  offer 
these  relics  for  sale  by  private  treaty,  and  those  interested 
can  inspect  them  at  No.  9,  Hanover  Park,  Peckham,  S.E., 
together  with  the  attestation  papers. 


A  London  correspondent  of  the  Nation  contributes  to 
that  journal  an  interesting  appreciation  of  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen.  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  writer 
represents  American  or  English  opinion,  but  there  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  much  difference  between  the  two. 
He  says  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  that  he  is  "  the  very 
type  of  a  man  of  letters,"  possessing  the  detachment 
of  mind  which  is  essential  to  perfect  sincerity  and  truth- 
fulness.   He  proceeds  : — 

Every  word  he  lias  written  has  the  ring  of  absolute  truth- 
fulness. This,  however,  is  in  great  part  due,  not  to  the  mere 
absence  of  bias,  but  to  that  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  truth 
Avithout  which  the  lalxirs  of  the  mere  man  of  letters  will 
appear  to  most  of  us  to  be  of  very  little  value.  In  this 
matter  Sir  Leslie  iStephen  stands  prei'ininejit  among  the  men 
of  his  day.  During  the  thirty  years  and  more  which  have 
passed  since  he  began  publication,  tlie  Essaijs  on  Free 
'I'hmking  and  Plain  S2>ealting,  the  Iliatory  of  English  Thought 
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Ill  the  XVIIIth  Century,  tlie  Science  of  Ethics,  An  Agnottic's 
Ajxjiogy,  Social  Uiyhln  and  Duties,  and  tlio  Enr/lish  Utili- 
tarians, eadi  nlTord  evidence  of  Leslie  Stephen's  devoted 
ardor  in  the  promotion  of  ti-irtlifulness  both  in  speech  and  in 
thought. 

'This    is   a    deserved    tribute    to    a   writer    of    unfailing 
knowledge  and  charm. 

In  the  British  Weekly  Claudius  Clear  writes  luminously 
On  the  project  of  the  City  of  London  school  for  training 
boys  in  journalism,  holding,  in  opposition  to  some  loudly 
expressed  views,  that  journalism  should  and  can  be 
taught : — 

Tint  I  frankl}'  admit  that  many  can  never  be  taught 
journalism.  This  is  mie  great  reason  why  the  school  should 
|je  encouraged.  '  It  would  sift  out  tlie  incompetent.  The 
teachers,  if  they  were  doing  their  duty,  would  by-and-by  say 
to  tliis  pupil  and  the  other,  "  You  have  made  a  mistake. 
You  can  never  succeed  in  this  business."  For  journalism  i.s 
not  so  much  an  ability  as  a  kuack.  Some  men  know  by 
nature  what  is  interesting.  Thoy  have  the  gift  of  indivi- 
duality. Whatever  else  life  may  be  to  them,  it  hardly  ever 
ceases  to  be  interesting.  They  cart  pick  up  news,  they  can 
remember,  they  can  put  two  and  two  together,  they  can  hear, 
and  they  can  see.  Even  these  will  not  come  to  them  at  once. 
Jt  will  take  tliem  three  years  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
witli  the  routine  of  newspaper  publishing  and  management. 
I  do  most  firmly  believe  that  three-fourths  of  what  they  learn 
in  tliese  three  yeare  might  be  learned  equally  well  in  a  special 
training  school. 


Bibliographical. 

With  reference  to  a  communication  in  last  week's  Academy, 
1  may  note  that  Palgrave  kept  Darley's  "It  is  not  beauty 
I  demand  "  in  his  Golden  Treasuiij  at  least  so  late  as 
1874.  Why  the  poem  does  not  appear  in  the  current 
edition  of  the  Treasury  I  do  not  know ;  it  could  easily 
have  been  transferred  to  the  fourth  (modern)  section.  If 
it  was  worth  inclusion  in  the  first  edition  (1861),  why 
should  it  not  have  been  retained  throughout,  though  in 
its  proper  place  ?  It  must  be  remembered  to  Palgrave's 
discredit  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  curtail  and  even 
"edit"  poems,  and  that  it  was  only  after  strong  remon- 
strances that  he  restored  the  full  text  of  Hood's  "Wo 
watch'd  her  breathing  thro'  the  night."  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  what  was  meritorious  in  the  Golden 
Treasury  (wliich  has  been  greatly  over-praised)  was  really 
due,  not  to  Palgrave,  but  to  Tennyson.  In  his  dedication 
to  Tennyson  of  the  first  series  (1861),  Palgrave  says  :  "It 
has  been  completed  under  your  advice  and  assistance." 
In  the  dedication  of  the  second  series  (1897)  to  the 
memory  of  Tennyson,  Palgrave  notes  that  the  first  series 
was  "kindly  supervised  "  by  his  illustrious  friend.  How 
untrustworthy  was  Palgrave's  own  critical  judgment  is 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  second  series  of  the  Treasury, 
which  is  remarkable  about  equally  for  its  sins  of  omission 
and  of  commission. 

The  announcement  of  a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  works 
of  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes  is  not  at  all  surprising,  seeing 
that  that  worthy  divine  has  never  lost  his  |)opularity 
among  serious-minded  people.  A  selection  from  his 
Sermons  was  issued  in  1868,  and  Canon  Liddon  edited  his 
Manual  for  the  S'lck  in  1869  (a -fourth  edition  apfiearing 
in  1883).  In  1883  came  a  reprint  of  the  Private  Devotions, 
&nd  in  1887  and  1898  reprints  of  Seventeen  Sermons  on  the 
Nativity.  The  Devotions  (in  Greek  and  Latin)  was  repro- 
duced in  1897  and  1898,  the  former  year  seeing  the  issue 
of  selections  from  Private  Devotions,  and  a  reprint  of 
Prayers  for  the  Week.  A  translation  by  P.  G.  Medd 
of  the  Pnvaie  Devotions  appeared  in  1899.  A  memoir 
of  the  Bishop  was  written  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Ottley  and  ptib- 
lished  in  1894.  About  a  year  later  we  had  from  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Whyte,  of  Edinburgh,  Lancelot  Andrewes  and  his 
Private  Devotions :  a  Bioqraphy,  a  Transcript,  and  an 
■  Intei-pretation.     In  1898  Lady  Mary  Wood  wrote  a  little 


biography  of  Andrewes  under  the  title  of  The  Story  of  a 
Saintly  Bishop's  Life.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
Bishop  still  has  a  clientele,  and  is  likely  to  retain  it. 

A  wonderful  shilling's-worth  is  Mr.  Grant  Ricliards'  new 
edition  of  Robinson  dnisoe.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like 
to  see  a  reprint  of  the  famous  story  which  should  include, 
by  way  of  appendix,  the  Sen'ous  Refleetions  durimj  the 
Life  and  Surprisiiig  Adventures  of  Defoe's  hero.  These 
came  out  in  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the 
Adventures  and  the  Farther  Adventures,  and,  though  not 
remarkable  as  literature  or  philosophy,  do  shed  some 
light  both  upon  Crusoe  and  upon  tlie  personahty  of  its 
creator.  In  the  preface  Defoe  chiims  that  Crusoe  is  in 
some  respects  "  a  kind  of  type  of  what  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  and  surprising  escapes  of  his  own  life  had 
been."  It  might  be  worth  some  publisher's  while  to 
issue  the  Serious  Reflections  separately.  I  have  a  vague 
impression  that  they  were  comprised  in  an  edition  of 
Crusoe  produced  a  good  many  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
T.  Nefeon  and  Sons,  of  Edinburgh ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  t.hat  edition  is  still  in  the  market.  If  it  is  not, 
it  ought  to  be-. 

An  interesting"  addition  to  theatrical  literature  is  about 
to  be  made  by  a"  writer  who  proposes  apparently  to 
reproduce,  with  additions,  the  autobiography  of  the  late 
J.  R.  Anderson.  Tliis  autobiography  appeared  originally 
in  the  columns  of  a  North  Coiffltry  paper.  That  it  has 
not  got  into  book  form  before  nbjy  has  not  altogether 
surprised  me,  for  Anderson,  popular  aS  he  was  in  his  day, 
has  never  impressed  himself,  like  MaC-ready  and  other 
"leading  men"  of  that  period,  upon  the  memorj'  or 
imagination  of  the  public.  He  was  the\  original  De 
Mauprat  in  "Richelieu,"  the  first  Charles  Courtley  in 
"London  Assurance,"  the  first  Earl  Mertoun  I'.n  "A  Blot 
on  the  'Scutcheon,"  and  so  forth;  and  yet  I  doViht  if  his 
name  is  remembered  by  ninety-nine  out  of  a  ihundred 
playgoers.  Some  account  of  him  is  to  be  found  .in  pub- 
lished theatrical  chronicles,  but  the  promised  bic^graphy 
or  autobiography  should  be  (relatively)  of  some  value. 

The  promised  abridgment  of  John  W^esley's  Jfliwnal 
wiU,  no  doubt,  find  its  public.  Something  of  the  ,  sort, 
however,  was  done  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  w-hen  a  book 
was  published  called  John  Wesley  Ids  own  BiograpJ'er. 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  centenary,  when  volumes  al>out 
Wesley  were  rife,  at  least  four  coming  out  in  1891.  -Of 
Southey's  Life  there  was  a  new  edition  in  1893.  So 
numerous  were  the  publications  by  and  concerning  Jo^n 
and  Charles  Wesley  that  Mr.  Richard  Green  was  led  to 
compile  a  bibliography  thereof,  which  came  out  originai'ly 
in  1896,  and  in  a  cheaper  form  in  1899. 

The  brothers  De  Goncourt,  I  note,  are  to  be  represented 
in  Mr.  Heinemann's  "  Century  of  French  Romance  "  by  ;» 
translation  of  their  Renee  Mauperin.  The  story,  of  coursQii 
is  not  new  to  English  readers,  having  been  issued  iij- 
English  by  Messrs.  VizeteUy  in  1887 — the  year  which  saw? 
the  issue  of  an  English  version  of  the  brothers'  Germinic 
Laeerteux.  Their  Sister  Philomene  was  also  published  inj 
English  in  1890,  and  we  all  remember  the  edition  of  their: 
letters  and  journals  which  Mr.  Heinemann  brought  out  in*. 
1894.  i 

The  "  Man  of  Kent  "  reminds  us  that  the  centenary  of  ^i 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Aird  has  arrived.  The  reminder  is  f 
timely  and  acceptable,  for  Aird,  though  not  a  man  of  k 
genius,  had  great  talent,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered.  \ 
I  cannot  trace  any  edition  of  his  poems  later  than  that  of  i 
1878,  to  which  a  memoir  was  prefixed.  It  would  be  ' 
interesting  to  know  if  tiiat  edition  is  still  in  circulation.         I 

The  new  volume  of  short  stories  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  will  ,' 
be  welcome.  Over  here  this  delicate  and  charming  writer 
is  best  known  by  his  poetry,  but  many  are  aware  that  he 
has  been  as  successful  in  prose  fiction  as  in  verse.  It  wiU 
be  rememliercd  that  an  American  edition  of  his  TFo?-^-8,  in 
seven  voltmies,  was  issued  in  this  country  a  year  or 
two  Ago.  The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A  National  Hero. 

Henry    V.       By    Charles    Lethbridge    Kirgsford,    M.A. 

(Putnams.) 
Like  many  other  good   books,  this  latest  contribution  tcJ 
the    "Heroes    of   the   Nations  ""  series  is  based  upon  an 
article   contributed    to    the    Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.     It  is  a  sound  and   judicious    bit   of   historical 
work.     Mr.  Kingsford,  who  declares  his  obligations  to  the 
late  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  preface,  belongs  to  the  young 
Oxford  school  of  historians,  and  has  the  qualities  of  his 
type.     He  is  admirably  documented,  a  faithful  student  of 
all  original  authorities,  whether  in  the  form  of  records  or 
of  chronicles,   curious  even  of  the  account    books  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  from  which  he  carefuUy  sets  down 
the    expenditure    upon    "soap    and    shoes,    cloaks    and 
mantles,  Ijlack  straw   hats,  scarlet  caps  and  green  russet 
gowns"  for  Henry  and  his  brothers,  and  how  when  his 
hero  was  nine  years  old,  harp-strings  were  bought  for  his 
harp,  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  tissue  of  black 
silk    for   his    sword.      Doubtless    these    things    help    to 
humanise    the     history ;     certainly    they    are    eminently 
characteristic  of  the  methods  of  the  historian.     Contem- 
porary   material,    however,    is    ample    for    the    reign    of 
Henry  V.,  and  Mr.  Kingsford's  task  is  less  to  discover  than 
to  arrange  and  expound  it.     This  he  seems  to  us  to  do  with 
great  lucidity,  putting  in  a  very  clear  light  the  problems  with 
which  Henry  had  to  grapple,  and  expounding  the  relations 
in  which  his  buccaneering  exploits  in  France  stood  to  his 
diplomatic  intrigues  with  Sigismund  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  which  he    supported   during  the 
struggles  of  Pope  and  Anti-pope,  and  through  the  English 
representatives  at  the  council  of  Constance.     For  ourselves, 
although  we    respect    the    soundness    of   Mr.  Kingsford's 
judgment,  and  admire  the  completeness  with  which  he  has 
mastered   his  subject,  we  must  confess   that  we  like  our 
history  a  little  more  writteH   than   he  is  willing  to  give  it 
us.     Most  young  Oxford   historians  seem   to  be  afraid  to 
write,  lest  they  should  ]je  mistaken  for  Mr.  Froude  ;   and 
for  colour  or  character  in  the  style  of  the  present  book  the 
reader  must  look  ratlier  to  the  conscientious  excerpts  from 
the  sources  than  to  any  contribution  of  the  author's  own. 
Mr.    Kingsford's    austerity    in    this    matter    is,    however, 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  flamboyance  of  archaism  with 
which  Mr.  Wylie  has  covered  part  of  the  same  ground. 

Mr.  Kingsford  has  an  interesting  chapter  upon  the  extent 
to  wliicli  the  traditional  conception  of  Henry  V.  imposed 
upon  the  English  imagination  by  Shakespeare  is  really 
justified  by  recorded  fact : — 

When  studying  the  history  of  Henry  of  Moniroulh  as 
given  by  Kober  chroniclers,  what  strikes  us  most  is  that 
hf  should  have  played  so  great  a  part  at  so  young  an  a^e. 
As  a  boy  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  arms,  and  as 
commander  in  the  field  suppressed  a  serious  rebellion  ;  he 
had  hardly  reached  manhood  before  ho  was  called  upon  to 
preside  over  the  Government  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  So  his  strenuous  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
battlefield  and  council-chamber,  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
guess  when,  if  ever,  he  could  have  found  relaxation  in 
pursuits  more  natural  to  his  years.  Popular  tradition  has 
a  different  tale  to  tell : 

"  Since  his  addiction  was  to  rourtcs  vain  : 
His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  :.nd  shallow  ; 
His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banqucis,  sports." 
The  contradiction  is  to  all  appearances  complete  ;  on  the 
one  side  the  evidence  of  facts  is  oveiwhelming  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  weight   of  tradition  is  too   great  to   bo 
lightly  put  aside. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Kingsford  that  tlie  problem  afforded 
13."  not  insoluble."  The  tradition  taken  l)y  Shakespeare 
from  Holinslied,  and  from  the  sliglitly  older  (not,  as  Mr. 
Kingsford    says,    "much    older";    play    oi  The  Famoua 


Victories  of  Henry  V .,  errs  only  negatively  In  disregarding 
the  "  strenuous  "  side  of  Henry's  early  years  ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  element  of  recklessness  and  dissipation  on 
which  it  lays  stress  was  not  there  too.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
even  to  suggest  with  Mr.  Kingsford  tliat  the  youn^ 
prince's  "  London  boon  companions  were  probably  no 
dissolute  roysterers  like  Shakespeare's  Poinsand  Bard'olph, 
but  rather  perhaps  like  that  '  Court  of  Good  Company  '  of 
wliich  Hoccleve  and  Henry  Somer,  the  friends  of  Cliaucer; 
were  among  the  principal  members."  Pitt  broke  through 
a  toll-bar  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
there  seems  no  particular  reason  why  Henry  may  not  have 
filled  up  the  leisure  moments  of  his  strenuity  by  "  hurlynge 
in  Estechepe,"  even  as  his  brotliers,  "  the  lorde  Thomas 
and  the  lorde  John  "  are  recorded  to  have  done.  And,  in 
fact,  more  than  one  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers  record 
the  "recklessness"  and  "  lasciviousness  "  of  liis  youth, 
and  the  remarkalile  change  of  manners  which  took  place  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  With  regard  to  the  s]K'cific' 
stories  dear  to  seventeenth  century  biographers,  Mr.  Kings- 
ford traces  that  of  the  committal  by  the  Chief  Justice  to 
the  "  Governor  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  published  in  153L 
and  thinks  that  "it  is  just  possible  that  Elyot  may  be 
reproducing  some  legend  of  the  courts,  with  which  as  a 
lawyer  he  had  become  familiar."  For  that  of  waylaying 
and  robbing  the  King's  tax  gatherers,  Holinshed  gives 
Stowe  as  his  authority.  Stowe  was  a  great  collector  of 
documents,  and  it  is  very  likely  indeed  that  he  had  here, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  the  advantage  of  using  material 
which  has  not  been  identified  by  modern  researchers. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  reasoii  for 
discrediting  either  of  the  stories. 

Mr.  Kingsford's  fuU  title  for  his  book  is  Henry  V. 
The  Typical  Mediaeval  Hero,  a  characterisation  for  wliich 
he  confesses  his  indebtedness  to  Bishop  Stubbs;  With  all 
deference,  we  do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  wholly 
applicable.  Here  is  Mr.  Kingsford's  own  final  word  on 
Henry : — 

Henry  had  a  fine  conception  of  his  duty  as  King,  hot 
we  cannot  regret  that  his  dr?am  of  a  united  Christendom 
and  a  new  Crusade  should  have  failed.  The  modem  order 
wa3  not  to  spring  from  any  restoration  of  ancient  ideals. 
The  time  was  at  hand  for  irc^h  faiths  and  fresh  principles 
of  government,  for  society  to  be  remodelled  on  a  new 
basis.  Europe,  however  nncon'-cious,  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  must  enter  upon  her  inheritance  of  pro- 
gress by  a  rough  and  novel  road.  Henry,  for  all  his 
f;oniu?,  was  not  fitted  by  temperament  to  be  her  leader. 
He  was  the  perfect  pattern  of  the  mediteval  hero,  born,  as 
it  were,  out  of  due  time,  and  instinct  with  all  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  His  ideals  were  tho3e  of  authority 
in  Church  and  State,  of  a  King  who  ruled  a  willing  people 
as  a  trust  from  God,  of  a  society  based,  not  on  equalit}', 
but  on  the  mutual  interchange  of  rights  and  obligations. 
It  is  a  noble  theory,  the  modiseval  vision  of  a  Golden 
Future  that  is  yet  fr.r  distant.  Still,  if  Henry  was  the 
champion  of  a  lost  cause,  nothing  can  rob  him  of  the 
fame  due  to  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  quest 
of  a  groat  ideal.  A  epecial  charm  and  pathos  must  always 
attach  to  the  memory  of  that  princely  hero  who,  through 
the  splendour  of  his  achievements,  illumined  vith  the  rnys 
of  his  glory  the  doctrine  of  the  mcdiasval  world. 

.Well,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  call  Henry  "the  typical 
mcditrval  hero  "  because  he  failed  to  bring  the  world  b-ick- 
to  medifeval  ideals  that  were  already  obsolete  is  rather  like 
(ailing  Ignatius  Loyola  the  typical  mediaeval  Catholic,  or 
Chateaubriand  the  typical  Frenchman  of  {heancicnrecjirr.e. 
And  surely  there  arc  a  gcod  many  points  in  which  licnry 
was  not  medisEval  at  all.  He  was  a  gunpowder  man,  and 
gunpowder  did  more  than  .anything  to  1  retdt  down 
mcdimvnl  theories  of  warfare.  Ihere  is  little  in  his  ftoiy 
of  the  essentially  mediicval  (stent  and  rcmar.ce  of  aniiF. 
The  jesting  with  the  tennis  1  alls  before  Agincourt  recalls 
much  more  closely  tliat  tasteless  present  of  a  lion  from 
Groot  Scluirr  to  Pretoria  tlian  it  dees,  say,  the  "  Vow  of 
tlie  Heron."     And  to  take  more  important  groiind,  pieciscly 
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that  feature  of  Henrj's  cliaratter  wbidi  led  Shakespeare  fo 
tiike  him  as  the  tyi)e  of  what*  seventeenth  century  kingshij) 
might  and  should  be,  that  is  to  say,  his  deep-lying  instinct 
of  broad  democratic  humanity,  seems  to  lie  wholly  outside 
the  compass  of  the  mediaeval  ideal. 

The  Unseen  Death. 

Submainne     Warfare.      By   Herbert   C.    Fyfe.       (Grant 

Richards.  78.  Cd.  net.) 
Mb.  Fyfe  has  taken  for  his  theme  a  subject  upon  which 
the  popular  mind  lias  the  vaguest  ideas,  and  which,  until 
quite  recently,  even  the  official  mind  regarded  with  an 
aloofness  not  easy  to  understand.  A  peru^ial  of  this  most 
interesting  volume  will  put  any  reader  in  possession  of 
practiciilly  all  the  most  important  facts  concerning  tliose 
engines  of  destruction  which  may  revolutionise  naval  war- 
fare. There  remains  a  strong  doubt ;  experts  differ  ;  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  active  submarine  is  destined  to  play  no 
more  than  an  imcertain  part  in  matters  of  defence ;  in  the 
opinion  of  others  it  will  carry  unseen  and  terrible  devasta- 
tion to  tlie  heart  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  Between  these  two 
extremes  Mr.  Fyfe  finds  some  approximation  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  probable  trutn  of  the  matter.  But 
wherever  the  precise  tinith  may  lie  it  is  obvious  that  no 
naval  power  can  afford  to  neglect  a  weapon  which  may,  at 
any  moment,  and  perhaps  at  the  call  of  a  single  brain, 
spring  into  .  monstrous  activity.  The  day  when  the 
Admiralty  could  assert  that  the  submarine  was  "  the 
weapon  of  the  weaker  power,  and  not  our  concern  "  has 
long  gone  by. 

Mr.  Fyfe  traces  the  history  of  submarine  navigation  from 
its  somewhat  uncertain  beginnings  with  Cornelius  van 
Drebbell  in  1620  to  the  modem  "  Gustave  Z^d^s  "  and 
"  Hollands."  Once  the  idea  of  attacking  a  ship  by  means 
of  an  explosion  from  below  the  surface  of  the  water  took 
root,  it  was  natural  that  science  should  set  itself  the  task 
of  discovering  some  means  of  sending  the  explosive  medium 
against  an  enemy  under  cover  of  the  sea.  But  it  was  long 
befora  much  advance  was  made.  In  the  War  of  Secession 
twenty-five  Federal  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  nine 
injured,  by  torpedoes  of  various  kinds ;  but  they  were  of 
kinds  which  necessitated  the  "close  proximity  of  the 
craft  attacking  and  the  craft  attacked,"  and  the  result 
was  often  the  destruction  of  both.  In  an  exceptional  case 
such  a  catastrophe  might  be  dehberately  fore.seen  and 
dehberately  brought  about,  but  as  an  instrument  of  war- 
fare the  spar-torpedo  was  too  promiscuous  in  its  destructive- 
ness.  Then  came  the  automobile  fish  torpedo,  which  could 
be  discharged  against  its  mark  from  a  distance,  and  the 
highest  expression  of  that  torpedo  is  found  in  the  modern 
Whitehead.  The  Wliitehead  is  capable  of  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  29  knots  for  1,000  yards,  and,  thanks  to  the 
invention  of  the  gyroscope,  it  may  be  run  practically  dead 
straight  for  twice  that  distance.  This  marvellous  engine 
is  fired  from  the  conning  tower  by  the  pressing  of  an 
electric  key.  "  When  you  have  been  shown  lovingly  over  a 
torpedo,"  says  Mr.  Kipling,  "by  an  artificer  skilled  in  the 
working  of  its  tricky  bowels,  torpedoes  have  a  meaning 
and  a  reality  for  you  to  the  end  of  your  days." 

The  invention  of  tlie  automobile  torpedo  provided  the  arma- 
ment with  which  the  submarine -Could  alone  be  effectually 
equipped.  The  submarine  "  David,"  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  had,  indeed,  sunk  the  Federal  corvette  "  Housatonic," 
but  she  was  found  sticking  in  the  rent  she  had  made, 
with  all  her  crew  dead.  The  automobile  torpedo  made  it 
possible  for  the  submarine  to  discharge  her  projectile  with 
comparative  safety  to  herself.  There  naturally  followed 
rapid  improvement  in  submarine  vessels,  until  the  "  Gustave 
Zed^  "  and  the  "  Holland  "  were  produced,  the  types  now 
mainly  accepted  as  the  best.  But  these  have  never  been 
used  in  actual  warfare,  and  such  experiments  as  have 
been  conducted  appear  to  have  been  inconclusive.  If  the 
submarine  could  be  provided  with  eyes  she  would  at  once 


become  the  most  deadly  of  offensive  instruments,  but  so 
far  .science  has  failed  to  discover  any  means  other  than  his 
compass  by  which  the  hehnsman  may  steer.  At  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  12  feet  the  periscope  or  optical  tube  may  be 
employed,  but  below  that  depth  is  darkness.  Hence  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  submarine  to  rise  to  the  surface 
from  time  to  time,  so  indicating  her  presence  to  the 
enemy  whom  she  must  see  to  attack.  Even  so  she 
remains  a  terrible  menace,  for  extraordinary  accuracy  in 
fire  would  be  necessary  to  hit  a  submarine  awash.  '■'  When 
the  submarine  torpedo-boat  goes  into  action,"  wrote 
Mr.  John  P.  Holland  in  1900,  "  she  will  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  most  puzzling  problem  ever  met  in  warfare.  She 
will  present  the  unique  spectacle,  when  used  in  attack,  of 
a  weapon  against  which  there  is  no  defence.  .  .  .  H 
you  cannot  run  away  you  are  doomed."  But  when  the 
submarine  has  been  given  sight  she  will  have  submarine 
pitted  against  her  in  the  deeps,  which  suggests  to  the 
fancy  an  almost  unimaginable  warfare,  a  new  and  awful 
vision  of  sudden  death. 

And  here  comes  in  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
submarine  warfare.  Mr.  Fyfe  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  an  article  in  the  Naval  Chronicle  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  article  is  apropos  of 
Fulton's  torpedoes  and  submarine  boats : — 

(hiy  Fawkes  is  got  afloat,  battles  in  future  may  be  fought 
under  water ;  our  invincible  ships  of  the  line  may  giv.c  place 
to  horrible  and  unknown  structures,  our  projects  to  catamarans, 
our  pilots  to  divers,  our  hardy,  daimtless  tars  to  suhmarine 
assasHins ;  coffers,  rockets,  catamarans,  infemals,  water-worms, 
and  fire-devils !     How  honourable !  how  fascinating  is  such 
an  enumeration!     How  glorious,  how  fortunate  for  liritain 
are  discoveries  like  these  !     How  worthy  of  being  adopted  by 
a  people  made  wanton  by  naval  victories,  by  a  nation  whose 
Empire  are  the  seas. 
"  It  is  quite  evident,"  says  Mr.  Fyfe,   "  that     .    .     • 
there  exist  many  Britons  who  in  their  heart  of  hearts  agree 
with  this  writer."     It  appears  to  us  that  the  matter  is  a 
very  simple   one.     So   long   as   international   arbitration 
remains  a  dream,   so  long  will  international   armaments 
increase,  and  so  long  will  science  devote  itself  equally  to 
devising  implements  of  death  and  to  perfecting  the  means 
of  saving  life.     It  is  idle  to  attach  particular  immorality 
to    the   employment   of   submarines ;    they   are  no  more 
immoral  than  lyddite  shells,  or,  for  that  matter,  than  Lee- 
Enfield  bullets.     It  is,  indeed,  pretty  obvious,  as  Mr.  Fyfe 
says,  that  "  if  wars  ever  die  out,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
owing  to  the  destructive  capabilities  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed."    The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  more  deadly 
the  weapon  which  is  employed  the  smaller,  ver\-  frequently, 
is  the  mortality.     A  bayonet  at  close  quarters  will  account 
for  more  men  put   out  of  action  than  a  Lee-Enfield  at 
1,500  yards.     The  science  of  destruction  is  met  by  the 
science  of  protection,   and    a    reasonable  hope    of  life   is 
carried  into  the  very  shadow  of  death.     We  cannot  follow 
Mr.   Fyfe's  clear   and  admirable  account  of    submarines 
without  being  profoundly  moved  by  their  terrible  possi- 
bihties;  it  gives  the  old   phrase  "the  command  of    the 
seas  "  a  new  meaning,  and,  it  must  be  added,  carries  with 
it  a  new  responsibility.     The  Admiralty  was  not  anxious 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  submarines  ;  it  seemed  inclined 
to  allow  other  nations  to  experiment,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
it  would  adopt  the  most  desirable  invention.     Fortunately 
that  impossible  attitude  has  been  abandoned,  and  we  are 
now  at  least  in  line  with  other  powers.     Lentil  submarines 
are  abolished  by  international   agreement  it  is  our  plain 
duty    to    endow    them   with   ever}'   possible    element    of 
de.structiveness,   to  make  them,  indeed,  as  the  peril   by 
night  and  the  pestilence  at  noonday.     To  the  strong  is 
strength  only  by  reason  of  constant  vigilance  and  serene 
watohfidness,  and  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  our  civili- 
sation that  our  greatest  strengths  should  appear  to  clash 
in  our  power  of  sowing  life  and  scattering  death.     But  the 
apparent  paradox  is.  a  profound  truth,  and  one  constantly 
exemplified  in  the  world's  history. 
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"  Getting  Beyond  A  Joke." 

Franals  Bacon  Our  Shakespeare.     By  Edwin  Reed,  A.M. 
(Gay  and  Bird.     8s.  Cd.  uet.) 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  Parallelisms.     By  Edwin  Reed, 
A.M.     (Gay  and  Bird.     10s.  6d   net.) 

Rkaixy,  Baconianism  is  getting  beyond  a  joke.  Twelve 
years  ago  Mr.  Reed  wrote  a  book  in  which,  he  said  aU  that 
was  to  be  said  for  hia  ease  with  comparative  sobriety  and 
an  accuracy  rather  above  the  average  of  his  kind.  Now 
he  returns  to  the  charge  with  no  less  than  two  fresh  thick 
volumes  which  seem  to  us  to  show  a  marked  falling  off 
in  both  quaUties.  True,  although  he  employs  the  same 
publishers  as  the  notorious  "Mrs.  Gallup,"  he  does  not 
commit  himself  by  any  subscription  to  the  amazing  piece 
of  bad  literary  faith  published  in  that  name.  But  he 
has  ineptitudes  enough  of  his  own  to  answer  for.  These 
mainly  take  the  form  of  parallelisms.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  your  Baconian  that  any  two  sentences  from 
the  books  of  the  Elizabethans,  differing  wholly  in  style, 
sentiment,  and  outlook  on  life,  but  having  a  common 
subject  or  using  a  common  word,  are  probably  written  by 
the  same  author,  and  that  author  Francis  Bacon.  This  is 
no  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Reed's  point  of  view,  and  here  are 
Bome  examples  to  prove  it. 

24. 
"White  Violets. 

From  Shakespeare.  From  Bacon. 

Violets  dim.  That  which,  above  all  others' 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in 

Juno's  eyes  the  air  is  the  violet,  espe- 

Or  Cythsrea's  breath.  cially  the  white. 

Winkrs  Tale,  iv.  3  (1623).  Es$'iy  of  Gardens  (1625). 

720 

Prickino  P1.ANTS. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  fiud,      As  terebration  doth  meliorate 

Must  find  love's  prick.  fruit,   so   upon  like   reason 

^«  Tou  i(fo/i,  iii.  2  (1623).  doth     letting     of      plants' 

blood  ;  as  pricking  vines  or 
other  trees,  after  they  be 
of  some  growth,  and  thereby 
letting  forth  gum  .... 
Sylm  Sylvarum  (1622-25). 

637. 

On,  IN  Whales. 

This  whale  with  so  many  tons      An  immense  quantity  of  oil  is 

extracted  from  whales. 
Natural  History  (1622-25). 


of  oil  in  his  body. 
Merrij  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1 
(1623), 


Not  content  with  estabhshing  "parallelisms"  between 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Reed  proceeds  to  further 
strengthen  his  case  with  others  between  speeches  of 
Bacon's   father   and    plays    which  Shakespeare    did    not 


wnte. 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  A  Phoenix. 
The    bird    of     wonder,    the      A     phoenix,    a    blessed     bird 
maijien     phoenix     [Queen  [Queen  EHzabeth]. 

Elizabeth].  Speech     of     Nicholas     Bacon 

Henry  VIII.,  v.  5.  (1623).  [Father  0/ Francis]  in  Par- 

liament (1571). 

After  all,  these  "  parallelisms  "  are  not  whollv  useless, 
even  beyond  the  laugh  they  give.  For  nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  than  a  long  series  of  them  to  hold  up  a 
mirror  to  the  essential  difference  between  the  Shakespearean 
and  the  Baconian  temper  and  mode  of  expression.  Here 
IS  one  more  example  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  bears 
meditating. 


37. 

Love  Hostile  to  Fortune. 

We   have   kissed  away  king-      Love     troubleth    men's    for- 
doms  and  provinces.  tunes, 

Anthony  and  uleopatca,  iii.  8  Essay  of  Love  (1625). 

(1623). 

And  SO   Mr.    Reed,    like   many  another  wiser   man,  has 
perhaps  wrought  better  than  he  knew. 


Theosophy  in  Little. 

Man^s  Place  in  the  Universe.     By  the  Author  of  The  Story 
of  Atlantis.     (Theosophical  Publishing  Society.     2s.) 

This  purports  to  be  a  text-book  of  Theosophy,  putting 
within  the  compass  of  seven  score  pages  all  that  is 
necessary  to  salvation  by  this  particular  route  ;  and  the 
author  has  done  a  real  service  in  setting  forth  the  outlines 
of  a  teaching  which  i-uns  through  most  of  the  world's 
religions,  and  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  many 
people  among  us  who  would  rather  imagine  vaguely  than 
think  clearly.  The  service  that  the  author  of  this  little 
work  has  unwittingly  done  is  to  concentrate  tlie  mass 
of  absurdity  which  wraps  a  grain  of  truth,  and  enable  the 
reader  of  moderate  intelligence  to  estimate  the  evidence  on 
which  the  claims  of  Theosophy  rest.  The  conclusion  one 
must  reach  after  reading  a  page  or  two  of  sanity  and  a 
hundred  and  more  pages  of  something  quite  different  is 
that  Theosophy,  as  translated  into  what  looks  like  English, 
is  merely  the  art  of  tivlking  uninteUigiblv  about  the  incon- 
ceivable. And  if  only  our  Theosophists  had  had  tlie 
forethought  to  approach  the  wisdom  of  the  East  with  the 
equipment  of  the  West  they  would  have  saved  themselves 
and  their  critics  much  unnecessary  trouble. 

Our  anonymous  author  now  and  then  talks  almost . 
intelligibly  about  the  conceivable.  Thus  one  section  of 
the  cosmic  evolution  is  concerned  with  our  own  planetary 
system  (for  theosophy,  child-like,  grasps  at  the  moon  and 
stars  and  all  that  lies  beyond).  Here  is  a  characteristic 
passage  : — 

The  other  two  planete  belonging  to  it,  which  are  visible  to 
the  physical  eye,  are  Mars  and  Mercury — Mars  being  tlie 
planet  last  occupied  by  humanity,  and  Mercviry  lieing  in 
process  of  preparation  for  our  advent.  The  planet  which 
was  inhabited  before  Mare,  and  the  one  wliicli  will  be  our 
homo  when  the  life-wavo  has  left  Mercury,  are  both  formed 
of  so  much  finer  a  state  of  matter  than  the  earth,  that  they 
are  invisible  to  ordinary  eyesight. 

Venus  is  far  ahead  of  us  ;  and  at  some  distant  epoch  "  an 
event  mysterious  as  well  as  important  occurred."  For 
beings  from  the  advanced  Venus  appeared  on  this  earth 
to  help  the  laggards  of  humanity.  Now,  did  they  ?  Has 
any  being  ever  appeared  on  this  earth  who  is  not  explic- 
able without  dragging  in  Venus  ?  Something  more  than 
mere  assertion  is  required  as  proof ;  and  for  proof  of  this 
and  many  other  statements  we  are  referred  to  certain  Great 
Ones — names  and  addresses  unknown — who  lived  very 
many  years  ago,  apparently,  and  certainly  knew  mucli  less 
about  the  planetary  system  than,  say.  Sir  WiUiam  Huggins. 
For  though  much  wisdom  is  ancient,  its  antiquity  is  not 
its  chief  claim  to  consideration. 

Theosophy,  as  expounded  in  this  text-book,  has  the  one 
grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  law  of  Karma,  which  extends 
to  the  spiritual  world  the  law  of  the  persistence  of  energy 
and  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  has  long  been  reached  in 
the  Western  world  along  the  lines  of  scientific  thought : — ■ 

Its  operation  as  bearing  on  the  individual  has  thus  a 
twofold  aspect,  internal  as  regards  character,  external  as 
regards  circumstance  and  environment.  "As  a  man  sowetli, 
80  shall  he  also  reap,"  is  an  aphorism  applicable  to  both  ■ 
cases,  partially  so  even  in  tin;  life  lie  is  then  living,  eminently 
so  in  the  next  life  he  is  destined  to  lead  on  earth,  by  which 
time  all  the  results  of  bis  past  thoughts  and  efforts  will  have 
been  syuthesised  in  the  character  with  which  he  returns  to 
life. 
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Now  everyone  who  has  ever  given  ten  minutes  thought  to 
things  beyond  tlie  licensing  question  and  goU  knows  that 
every  action  is  eternal  in  its  results,  and  reaches  back  to 
eternity  for  its  stimulus,  that  tlie  folly  we  commit  to-day 
is  but  a  link  in  a  cliain  of  cause  and  effect  which  would 
lie  before  the  eyes  of  Omniscience.  And  our  Western 
rehgions  make  it  their  object  to  dodge  this  terrible  human 
responsibihty.  The -Salvation  Army  offers  the  Great  Atone: 
ment  of  Christ,  and  a  clean  bill ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  the  other  end  prescribes  a  penance  as  the  way 
out.  Theosophy  offers  no  loophole  of  escape  but  indi- 
vidual endeavour.  But  even  here,  at  the  very  centre  of 
the  teaching  we  come  upon  that  fatal  lack  of  evidence. 
What  does  it  matter  to  the  man  who  gains  the  whole 
world  and  loses  his  own  soul,  if  he  is  never  conscious  of 
the  loss  ?  If  the  man,  John  Smith,  who  had  made  a  failure 
of  one  incarnation,  were  conscious — and  knew  all  the  time 
he  would  be  conscious— of  his  subsequent  degradation  to 
the  sty,  his  conduct  would  be  of  importance  to  his  eternal 
welfare.  But  there  is  the  broken  link — the  failure  of 
continuous  consciousness — which  destroys  the  theosophic 
chain,  and  gives  hope  to  humanity  of  oblivion.  There 
are,  we  know,  people  who  assert  that  they  can  remember 
scraps  of  a  former  incarnation.  But  they  are  people  whose 
assertions  one  would  accept  in  few  cases,  and  in  this  cannot 
be  verified.  If  they  could,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
the  ordinary  man  to  hope  for,  since  suicide  would  not 
help  him. 


Mr.  George  Moore  Done  into  Irish. 

An  T-tirOhort.'  Sgoaltha  leSeorsa  6  Mordha  :  aistrighthe 
on  Sacsbhearla  ag  Padraig  6  SiiiUeabhain,  B.A.  (Dublin  : 
Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker.     Is.) 

Mb.  George  Moorp  is  evidently  a  whole-hearted  convert  to 
the  Gaelic  movement  in  Ireland.  His  new  books  come  out 
in  Irisli  first,  and  subsequently,  if  at  all,  in  Phiglish.  In 
this  case,  the  English  version  of  The  Untilled  Field  (as  the 
present  volume  is  entitled)  is,  we  believe,  under  weigh, 
and  meantime  we  have  these  six  tales  of  Irish  life  excel- 
lently done  into  Irish  by  Messrs.  P.  O'Sullivan  and 
T.  O'Donoghue.  The  field  which  Mr.  Moore  has  chosen 
to  occupy  is  not  indeed  an  untilled  one,  for  Kickham, 
Carleton,  and  Miss  Barlqw — to  mention  only  a  few  names — 
have  laboured  in  it  fruitfully,  but  Mr.  Jloore  has  not  done  so 
before,  and  his  harvest  will  be  new  to  most  of  his  readers, 
for  the  picture  he  gives  of  peasant  life  in  Ireland  has 
never  been  presented  tj  the  world.  It  has  been  the  fate 
of  Ireland  to  be  a  political  and  social  battleground,  and 
everything  that  happens  there  is  laid  hold  of  by  some  sect 
or  party  as  a  weapon  of  warfare.  Consequently  a  writer 
on  Ireland  can  hardly  avoid  having  ulterior  ideas  in  his 
mind,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  running  his 
observations  into  the  form  of  a  polemic  or  an  apologia. 
Mr.  Moore,  however,  though  certainly  not  wanting  in 
i3olemic  ardour  when  he  writes  to  the  new.^papers  on 
Irish  subjects,  has  kept  his  imaginative  art  singularly  free 
from  all  prepossession  or  intention,  and  brought  a  clear 
glass  to  the  mirroring  of  Irish  life  in  these  tales.  He  does 
not  show  us  by  any  means  all  there  is  to  see,  but  whnt  he 
does  show  is  observed  minutely  and  accurately,  and  one 
might  almost  say,  in  &pit3  of  his  well-known  sympathies, 
a  little  mercilessly.  Ibe  Irish  as  we  see  them  in  these 
pages— the  emigrant,  the  returned  American,  the  lad  who 
sails  to  join  the  Boers,  the  love-crossed  girl  who  becomes 
ft  vilkge  saint,  the  seminarist  at  Maynooth—  are  not  tlie 
impetuous,  extravagant  figures  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
portrayed  as  types  of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  we  get 
an  impression  of  them  as  of  a  people  whose  will  is  broken, 
and  who  live  in  a  dreamy  suljmissiveness.  Romance  has 
only  begun  to  bud  when  some  mysterious,  restraining  hand 


IS  laid  upon  it,  and  it  fades  quickly  away.  Self-assertion  and 
individual  force  either  do  not  exist  or  become  attenuated 
jnto  a  half  hysterical  Schwiirmerei.  Something  seems  to 
brood  over  Irish  life,  subduing  and  devitalising  it.  This 
seems  to  us  an  absolutely  true  piece  of  observation  as 
applied  to  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  only  true  but 
new.  There  is  indeed  something  of  it  in  Miss  Barlow,  but 
she  associates  it  with  a  religious  disillusioninent : — 

.    .    .    For  the  end  o'  tlie  end,  whatsoe'er  may  befall,  • 
Is  nought  else  but  a  pace  and  a  quiet  where  ye'U  disremcinber 
it  all. 

Of  this  disillusionment  there  is  not  as  yet  the  slightest 
trace  in  Ireland,  it  is  a  pure  myth,  and  Mr.  Moore  knows 
nothing  of  it.  Wo  are  inclined  to  think  from  one  of  these 
stories,  "  Galar  Duithche  "  (Home-sickness),  that  he  accounts 
for  the  facts  he  has  observed  in  a  way  just  the  contrary  of 
Miss  Barlow's — not  by  the  fading  out  of  religious  belief, 
but  by  its  all-pervading  supremacy.  As  we  have  said, 
however,  the  book  deals  little,  if  at  all,  in  explanations  and 
theories,  and  the  general  impression  it  leaves  is  all  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable  for  having  been  no  part  of 
the  author's  intention. 

The  first  tale  describes  the  awakening  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  youth,  who  forthwith  betakes 
himself  to  join  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
notion  of  doing  anything  for  Ireland  in  Ireland  itself 
apparently  never  occurs  to  him.  This  story  seems  to  us 
a  little  thin  and  unreal,  but  with  this  exception  (he  tales 
here  collected  are  written  with  true  imagination  and  force. 
The  book  should  fonn  an  important  way-mark  in  the 
progress  of  the  Gaelic  movement  in  Ireland,  for  it  is 
almost  the  first,  and  certainly  far  the  most  important,  work 
in  Irish  prose  which  exhibits  the  capacity  of  the  language 
for  conveying  the  ideas  and  facts  associated  with  modem 
literary  culture  and  social  life.  •  Tiie  following  passage  will 
give  Gaelic  readers  a  fair  idea  of  Mr.  O'SuUivan's  capacity 
for  this  piece  of  pioneer  work  in  translation  : — 

Ni  raibh  de  chuimlineamh  aici  achd  gur  goanmnaidheafliJ 
ba  rliiall  leis  an  ngorm,  agiis  gur  b'e  sin  an  fatli  fallaing  na 
Maighdine  bheith  gorm.  IJliriseadar  na  sici'iu'dhe  ar  a 
smaointibh  fa  dlicire.  Clmaidh  si  amach  le  biadli  a  tliabhairt 
doibh,  agus  fad  a  blii  si  'gliii  dheanamh  bhi  a  siiilo  socraighthe 
go  dliith  ar  an  speir.  Spear  shamhraidli  bhan  gan  sgamall 
bhi  tarraingtlie  os  cionaan  domliainmar  fasgadhsiodaghoirm 
bheidhoadh  tarraingthe  go  dliith,  agus  go  m-beidhcadh  a 
h-iomaill  ar  dath  eadtrom  an  rois.  Bhi  uachtar  na  kimUio 
cliomh  gonn  lo  fallaing  na  Maighdine,  agus  bhi  a  siiii  go 
m-beidheadh  an  ghloine  gliomi  chomli  dathamhail  leis 
an  speir  agus  nios  buaiiie  Dubliairt  an  fear  ionaid  lei  go 
jn-beidheadh  se  si'or-sheasmhach.  "  Ta  an  ghloino  do 
dathaidlieadli  se  chead  bliadlian  6  shoiu,"  ar  seisean, 
"  chomh  gonn  indiu  agus  an  la  do  dathaidheadh  1'." 

The  passage  describes  the  yearnings  of  the  heroine  in  "  A 
Local  Saint  "  who  longs  to  spend  her  savings  in  putting 
up  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  new  church  which  the 
p.irish  priest  is  building.  It  may  be  put  into  English  as 
follows :  — 

She  did  not  remember  much  of  what  the  German 
agent  had  told  her  save '  that  the  colour  blue  meant 
chastity,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Virgin's  robe 
was  blue.  At  last  the  chickens  broke  in  upon  her  thoughts. 
She  went  out  to  give  them  their  food,  and  all  the  wliile  she 
was  doing  so  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sky.  It  was  a 
cloudless  summer  sky  drawn  overhead  above  the  earth  like 
a  blue  silk  curtain,  its  borders  lightly  tinged  with  rose. 
At  the  zenith  it  was  as  blue  as  the  Virgin's  robe,  and  she 
hoped  that  her  blue  glass  would  be  as  lovely  as  the  colour 
of  the  sky  and  more  lasl  ing.  The  agent  had  told  her  that 
it  woi'ild  last  for  ever.  "  The  glass  that  was  coloured  six 
hundred  years  ago,"  he  had  said,  "is  as  blue  to-day  as 
the  day  it  was  painted." 
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,  .A  Forerunner  of  Chaucer. 

SirHewofEglintovn.     By  George  Neikon.     (Philosopliical 

Society  of  Glasgow.) 
liuchown  0/  the  Aide  Eyale.     By  George  Neilson.     (Mac- 
.  Lehose.) 

The  Scottisli  vernacular  poetry  of  the  later  Middle  Ages 
appears  to  lend  itself  admirably  to  sensational  treatment 
by  literary  historians.  The  flutter  in  the  critical  dovecotes 
causetl  by  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown's  ascription  of  The  Kingia 
Quhair  to  another  than  the  poet-king,  James  I.,  has 
hardly  subsided  :  and  here  comes  Mr.  George  Neilson  with 
anotlier  suggestion  even  more  far-reaching,  if  less  icono- 
olastjc.  Unfortunately  the  intricacy  and  technical  character 
of  the  arguments  involved  only  permits  the  briefest  state- 
ment in  the  present  place  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived.  Huchown  of  the  Aide  Ryale  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  by  the  fifteenth-century  chronicler,  Wyn- 
touii,  who  names  his  "  Gest  Hystoryalle "  and  several 
other  poems.  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  directly  known  of 
him ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Madden  hazarded  the  conjecture 
that  he  might  be  identified  with  a  much  clearer  historical 
figure  in  "  the  gude  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun,"  whose  death 
is  referred  to  in  Dunbar's  "  Lsiment  for  the  Makaris." 
Mr.  Neilson  brings  to  the  support  of  this  view  a  minute 
historical  erudition,  which  enables  him  to  show,  amongst 
other  things,  firstly,  that  in  contemporary  usage,  "Hew" 
and  "Huchown  "  were  merely  variant  forms  of  the  same 
name ;  and,  secondly,  that  Sir  Hew  of  Eglintoun,  as 
justiciar  to  David  II.  of  Scotland,  might  properly  be  called, 
"of  the  Awle  R\'ale,"  or  Aula  Regis.  Having  thus 
conslituted  the  personality  of  his  poet,  he  proceeds,  on 
various  grounds  of  internal  resemblance  and  the  use  of 
common  sources,  to  assign  to  him  enough  of  the  hitherto 
anonymous  alhterative  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  make  him,  if  the  claim  can  be  at  aU  sustained,  a  very 
considerable  poet  indeed.  Amongst  the  works  for  which 
he  is  made  responsible  are  the  alliterative  "  Morte  Arthure," 
one  of  the  best  versions  of  the  famous  romance,  the 
"  Awntyrs  of  Arthure,"  "  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Kniglit," 
and  tlie  exquisite  elegiac  poem  edited  not  long  ago  by 
Mr.  GoUancz  under  the  title  of  "  Pearl."  Even  if  they 
stood  alone,  these  would  be  a  handsome  achievement  for 
any  man.  Given  Mr.  Neilson's' hypothesis,  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  eulogy :-  - 

For  the  first  time,  the  general  features  of  a  supreme 
poet  fall  to  be  set  on  the  canvas.  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
gai^^ed  that  the  countenance  which  begins  to  show  itself 
with  growing  definiteness  through  the  curtain  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  of  no  common  type  :  it  is  the 
countenance  of  an  immortal  who  ranks  among  the  great 
formative  forces  in  the  literature  of  the  English  tongue, 
who,  while  Chaucer  was  still  (to  public  intents)  silent, 
had  ran.sacked  the  storehouses  of  Latin,  French,  and 
English  in  the  quest  of  material  for  romantic  narrative, 
and  who  no  less  than  Chaucer  set  his  seal  for  ever  on 
the  literary  art  of  his  own  generation  and  of  the  genera- 
tions to  follow.  The  hand  which  seeks  to  unroll  a  little 
further  "Wyntoun's  brief  scroll  of  Huchown's  achievement 
may  well  tremble  as  it  deals  with  a  ta.sk  so  weighty,  for 
either  these  pages  are  a  vain  and  credulous  figment,  or 
Huchown's  range  and  grasp  in  romance  place  him  as  a 
unique  and  lofty  spirit,  comparable  in  respect  of  his 
greatness  only  with  Walter  Scott.  But  great  and  sweet 
as  is  the  personality,  and  interesting  as  is  the  evolution  of 
Scott,  and  superior  far  a.s  he  was  to  Huchown  in  original 
romance,  the  time  at  which  Huchown  lived  invests  him 
with  a  historical  note  which  our  wizard  story-teller  may 
not  claim.  In  Huchown  we  have  a  superb  craftsman  of 
letters  in  the  fourteenth  century,  albeit  the  latest 
Dklionary  of  Biography  knows  him  not. 

These  are  brave  words,  but  of  course  tlie  hypotliesis 
has  still  to  be  accepted,  and  we  rather  gather  from  the 
mutteriugs  of  the  philologists  that  there  will  be  wigs  on 
the  green  first. 


Other  New  Books. 

Gyde  Eides  Bound  London.     Written  and  Illustrated  by- 
Charles  G.  Harper.     (Chapman  and  HaU.     6s.) 
'This    very  useful   and   interesting   book   deals  with  the, 
country  in  a  radius  round  London   easily  accessible  by 
means  of  the  bicycle.     Not  only  the  cyclist,  however,  will 
have  profit  of  it.     Necessarily,  within  the  wider  radius  is 
included  the  straiter  area  accessible  (by  aid  of  train)  to 
the  pedestrian  on  tour,  or  even  scouting  forth  on  a  ono. 
day's    exploration    of    the    metropolitan    environs.      The 
illustrations  are  not  of  the  "  first  chop  "  which  we  associate 
with  Mr.  Pennell,  or  even  Mr.  Railton  and  his  compeers. 
They  are  better  in  the  slight  incidental  glimpses  imbedded 
amidst  the  text,  which  are  sometimes  prettily  picturesque,' 
than    in    the    fuU-page    drawings,    where    the    author's.' 
limitations    as   a    draughtsrnan    are    brought    out.      But,; 
though  these  small  records  of  rusticity  are  agreeable  aids  . 
to  the  letterpress,  it  is  the  text  itself  which  constitutes' 
the  value  of  the  book.     Mr.  Harper  not  only  writes  with' 
kindly  and  unaffected  zest  of  the  country  through  which ' 
he  has  cycled,  but  he  is  full  of  local  associations,  which 
are  set  forth  with  the  personal  interest  and  pleasure  of, 
a  spontaneously  gossiping  companion, — not  after  the  per-,' 
functory  and  avid  fashion  of  the  guide-book.    They  spring.' 
up  from  the  text  in  natural  profusion  like  wild  flowers, . 
which  you  can  pick  or  neglect  at  will,  instead  of  being' 
laboriously  and  mechanically  let  into  tlie  text. 

He  pedals,  for  example,  into  Leatherhead,  and  you  stop 
with  him  at  "  that  crazy  old  inn,  the  '  Running  Horse.'  " 
It  has  been  so  patched,  he  remarks,  that  one  could  not 
swear  a  fragment  of  the  old  fifteenth  century  hostel 
remains,  though  it  claims  no  less  antiquity.  Forthwith 
he  remembers  the  "tunning  of  Elynor  Rummyng,"  a 
landlady  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  day,  celebrated  by 
Skelton — Henry  the  Eighth's  fjoet-laureate.  A  portrait 
of  her  adorns  (or  does  not  adorn)  the  text ;  but  certainly 
lends  confirmation  to  the  unflattering  lines  wliich  he 
quotes  from  the  ribald  jingler  who  foreshadowed,  in 
roughly  clever  manner,  the  future  coming  of  "  Hudibras  " 
Butler.  Beaked,  warty  nose  and  lank,  wispy  hair,  with 
brows  so  malignly  cunning  as  would  do  honour  to  one 
of  Middleton's,  if  not  Shakespeare's,  witches,  quite  bear 
out  Skelton's  assurance  that — 

Her  visage 
It  would  assuage 
A  man's  courage. 
Her  loathly  leer 
Is  nothing  clear   , 
Ihit  ugly  of  clieer, 
Droupy  and  drowsy, 
Scurvy  and  lousy, 
Her  face  all  bowsy. 

Yet,  though  "  sib  to  the  devil,"  and  mixing  in  her  wash- 
tub  all  manner  of  filth  with  her  "mangy  fists,"  as  the 
same  rhymer  asserts,  this  fearful  brew  he  declares  to  have 
been  sought  far  and  wide. 

Some,  loth  to  be  espied, 
Start  in  at  the  backside, 
Over  hedge  and  palo, 
And  all  for  good  ale. 

In  fact,  ru.stic  "sweaters  and  swinkors  "  were  as  thirsty 
swillers  of  ale  under  the  seventh  Henry  as  under  the 
seventh  Edward.  With  such  recollections  is  the  itinerary 
garnished,  aU  pleasantly  and  casually  dropjDed.  The 
author  is  not  timid  of  expressing  his  personal  opinions 
en  route,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  very  oiitspoken 
words  regarding  the  Russell  family  which  accompany  his 
description  of  their  tombs  at  the  pocket-village  of  Chenies. 
True  or  not,  a  nice  taste  would  have  abstained  from 
speaking  them  in  a  book  whicli  should  be  aloof  from 
controversial  matter.  But  that  is  a  bye-fault :  as  a  whole, 
this   is  a  very  pleasurable   companion  to   any  traveller 
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througli  the  charnuiif;  and  unpolluted  villages  and  lanes 
which  still  surround  London  ;  written  as  an  entertaining 
fellow-traveller  talks — which  is  the  way  in  which  such  a 
book  should  be  written. 


The  Story  of  Prague.    By  Count  Liitzow.    (Dent.     3s.  Gd. 
net.) 

This  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  famous  mediaeval  towns 
hardly,  we  think,  maintains  the  interest  of  its  forerunners. 
The  theme  has  promise  enough.  The  very  sound  of 
"  Prague "  has  suggestions  romantic,  pictorial,  semi- 
barbaric.  It  is  an  old  saying  in  Prague,  says  Count 
Liitzow,  that  you  ciinnot  throw  a  stone  through  a  pane 
without  knocking  away  a  piece  of  history.  One  can  well 
believe  it.  It  incarnates  in  stone  the  pecidiar  attraction 
of  those  South-Eastern  European  lands  and  peoples, 
"neither  perfect  night  nor  day,"  neither  perfect  East  nor 
West,  civilised  nor  barliarian ;  but  a  twilight  of  nations 
and  periods,  the  Occident  superinduced  upon  the  Orient, 
the  modern  upon  the  mediaeval.  Since  those  wild  Sclavs 
surged  over  from  the  East,  in  the  wake  of  Attila  and  his 
Huns,  burning,  slaying,  and  ravaging  into  the  heart  of 
disorganised  Germany,  and  leaving  their  name  "  Bohe- 
mian "  for  a  very  synonym  of  lawlessness,  the  grapple  of 
Slav  and  Teuton  has  rocked  to  and  fro  round  Prague. 
"The  Battle  of  Prague,"  as  Carlyle  remarked,  was  at  one 
time  strummed  on  all  the  pianos  of  England  ;  and  that 
was  as  late  as  the  great  Frederick,  when  Prussian  and 
Austrian  t(X)k  the  place  of  Slav  and  German.  But  Count 
Liitzow,  though  he  has  the  facts  of  the  city's  history  at 
heart  and  by  heart,  does  not  -possess  an  attractive  style. 
The  welter  (jf  religious  war  which  began  with  the  burning 
of  Huss  is  intricately  tedious  in  his  hands.  Wlien  he 
deals  with  Prague  descriptively,  it  is  in  the  guide  book 
manner,  as  (for  instance)  this  concerning  the  Hradcany 
Palace : — 

We  now  enter  tlie  tliird  court,  where  we,  see,  to  our  left, 
St.  Vitus's  C!atliedr<il,  while  to  the  right  is  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  palace— that  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
King  Vladislav.  It  was  built  between  1484  and  1.502  by  the 
celebrated  arcliiteet  IJenes,  of  Loun,  in  what  is  known  in 
Bohemia  as  the  \'ladislav  style,  a  transition  between  Gothic 
and  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  IJenes  was,  with  Matthew 
Kesek,  the  originator  of  this  style  of  architecture,  to  which 
some  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Prague  belong. 
Here  is  the  hall  of  Vladislav,  where  the  Bohemian  nobles  did 
homage  to  their  sovereign  after  his  coronation,  and  where  the 
coronation  banquet  was  held.  When  finished— in  1502  -Oie 
hall  of  Vladislav  excited  general  admiration.  A  contemporary 
chronicler  writes  that  "there  was  no  building  like  it  in 
all  Europe,  none  that  was  longer,  higher,  and  broader,  and 
yet  had  no  pillars." 

That  does  not  illiiminatively  convey  what  architectural 
attraction  may  be  in  Prague.  Nor  do  we  anywhere  get 
suggestion  of  the  fascination  which  he  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  find  in  the  city.  Somewhat  more  interesting  is 
this  of  the  Jewish  quarter  : — 

Joseph's  Town,  the  ancient  Ghetto  of  Prague,  still  preserves 
its  mediteval  character,  f^ntering  the  Rabbi  Street,  we  see 
at  our  left  the  Jewish  town-hall,  perhaps  ony  of  the  most 
picturesque  buildings  in  Prague.  Immediately  opposite  is 
the  far-famed  old  synagogue,  built  in  the  early  Gothic  style 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  eenturj'.  Over  the 
vaulting  is  a  large  (lag  given  to  the  .Jews  by  the  Kmperor 
Ferdinand  HI.  for  their  bravery  diuing  the  siege  of  1048. 
It  was  "  the  highest  lionour  that  could  then  be  conferred  on  a 
Jew,"  as  the  guide  rather  pathetically  states.  Adjoining  the 
synagogue  is  the  Jewish  cemetery,  one  of  the  best-known 
spots  in  Prague.  It  is  very  extensive,  and  contains  countless 
monuments,  on  many  of  which  we  see  the  emblems  of  the 
trib<>s  of  Israel,  and  the  quaint  devices  -  such  as  a  hare,  stag, 
or  fish— which  with  the  .Jews  did  duty  as  arviee  itarlanleii. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  painstaking  and  informing, 
rather  than  clever  or  fascinating  presentation  of  the 
Bohemian  capital.  The  stoiy  of  the  city,  we  may  add,  is 
begun  from  the  reign  of  Charles  IV. 


Lays  after  Labour.     By  William  Cryor.     (Stock.   Gs.  net.) 

The  unspeakiibly  and  ugUly  fonnal  old  conventions  of  late 
eighteenth  century  verse  it  is  supposed  that  Wordsworth 
abolished  utterly,  to  be  replaced  ultimately  by  conventions 
more  artistic  and  poetic  in  derivation — for  convention  (in 
the  bad  sense)  is  Eilways  with  us.  Yet  it  is  singuhir  how 
indestructible  they  are ;  how  ever  and  anon  a  poet  aspiring 
to  "directness"  and  "simplicity"  grasps  after  them 
(consciously  or  xinconsciously)  as  a  ready-made  fonnula  for 
directness  and  simplicity — though  they  are  no  more  simple, 
and  remoter  from  directness,  than  the  most  coloured 
diction  taken  at  innumerable  removes  from  Keats,  who 
took  it  from  Milton  or  the  EUzabethans,  Especially  in 
provincial  towns  unbeloved  of  the  Muses  do  these  con- 
ventions vegetate  unblighted  and  unblightable.  Age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  make  staler  their  infinity  mono- 
tony. Here  is  Mr.  Cryer  crying  to  us  from  Bolton  in 
numbers  (the  diction  is  infectious),  peacefidly  ignoranf  o^ 
any  bard  (another  diehe  of  that  romantic  age)  later  than 
Mr.  Hayley  or  bis  brilliant  contemporaries.  "  Solar  fire," 
"precious  dower,"  "  virgin's  blusli,"  "parental  pride," 
"benignant  reign,"  are  old  favourites  (again  Mr.  Cryer's 
poetic  phrase)  which  blink  at  us  from  a  couple  of  pages. 
But  Mr.  Cryer  can  boldly  embrace  the  Wordsworthiaa 
theory  when  (for  instance)  he  essays  the  ballad  style. 

Wiere  was  tlie  maid  borne  to  ? 

Ask  mystery  profound  ! 
Tlie  fact  may  be  sworn  to 

She  never  was  found ! 

If  "mystery  profound"  bo  regrettably  sophisticiited, 
the  last  two  lines  beautifully  exemplify  tlmt  diction  of 
common  life  for  which  Wordsworth  stickled.  The  most 
humour-defying  passages  of  "  Peter  Bell  "  are  not  superior 
in  this  kind.  The  true  Wordsworthian  model  is  followed 
sometimes,  tliough  the  result  fails  through  inexpertness  of 
expression  and  mediocrity  of  idea.  But  on  the  whole  the 
book  is  a  curious  blend  of  outworn  convention  and  bald 
dailiness.  That  it  was  written  in  the  intervals  of  active 
business  cannot  alter  this  fact ;  nor  can  we,  however  we  may 
regret  it,  find  any  of  the  "  ploasunible  interest  and  profit  " 
which  the  author  hopes  may  mitigate  its  imperfections. 
Good  intentions  are  no  amends  for  the  piiblicatiou  of  poor 
verse,  whatever  they  may  be  for  the  private  writing  of  it. 


The  Great  Alternative  :  A  Plea  for  a  National  Policy.     By 
Spenser  Wilkinson.     (Constable.     Cs.) 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson's  work, 
but  the  argument  is  made  clearer  by  the  chapters  being 
grouped  into  books.  As  it  was  eight  years  ago,  the  great 
question  that  men  are  asking  all  the  world  over  is,  will 
the  British  Empire  stand  or  fall  ?  The  answer  was 
uncertain  when  this  book  was  first  issued,  but  to-day  we 
have  passed  through  the  furnace  of  war  and  the  general 
verdict  is  in  favour  of  the  British  Empire.  But  still  the 
Great  Alternative  is  before  us,  a  choice  between  the  first 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  last ;  between 
the  leadership  of  the  human  race  and  the  loss  of  Empire 
and  of  all  but  the  shadow  of  independence.  Some  years 
ago  we  were  sufPering  from  a  national  paralysis.  We  have 
in  some  degree  shaken  that  off,  but  we  still  need  a  policy 
or  plan  of  action,  a  design  to  which  we  must  work,  an 
aim  with  which  we  can  be  identified.  That  policy  Mr. 
Wilkin.son  does  not  attempt  to  expound,  for  he  realises  that 
it  can  only  be  framed  by  the  statesman  who  controls  its 
execution.  He  holds  that  for  a  whole  generation  we  have 
been  drifting  unconscious  of  a  puriiose  in  the  world,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  very  neatly  summarised  the  book 
in  three  words,  when  he  said  "  Wake  up,  England." 
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The   Conquest    of    Charlotte.      By    David    S.    Meldrum. 
(Blackwood.     6s.) 

Mr.  Meidrcm  is  not  one  of  the  many  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  the  commonplaces  of  publishers'  lists.  So  far 
as  we  know  TJie  Conquest  of  Charlotte  makes  only  his 
fourth  book  and  his  second  novel.  Readers  of  The  Story 
of  iMrgredel,  many  of  them  at  any  rate,  saw  in  that  story 
qualities  of  freshness  and  discernment  which  gave  promise 
of  a  writer  who  would  one  day  search  more  deeply  into 
life,  and  present  them  with  a  study  more  subtle  and  more 
detached.  And  here,  in  The  Conquest  of  Charlotte,  we 
have  that  study,  a  book  clearly  devised  and  written  with 
the  utmost  and  most  loving  care,  full  of  colour  in  character 
as  well  as  in  the  brave  shows  of  nature.  Yet  it  falls  short 
of  complete  success,  and  that  for  two  reasons  :  it  is  over- 
elaborated  in  manner  and  unessentials,  and  it  is  too 
external.  The  two  things  seem  to  go  together  ;  while  we 
are  often  surprised  by  the  finish  of  the  setting,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  certain  shadowiness  of  characterisation : 
we  do  not  feel  that  here,  right  imder  our  fingers,  is  the 
fuU  pulse  of  life.  From  this  generalisation,  however,  we 
would  exclude  the  elder  Charlotte,  the  mother  of  the 
younger  Charlotte  whose  conquest  furnishes  the  sentiment 
of  the  book.  The  older  woman  is  nobly  conceived,  and 
perhaps  because  Mr.  Medrum  has  treated  her  rather  more 
broadly  than  others  of  his  characters,  she  wins  more 
surely  to  our  affection  and  belief. 

It  is  upon  the  study  of  llab  Cuick,  the  smuggler,  and 
father  of  the  second  Charlotte,  that  Mr.  Meldrum  seems  to 
have  concentrated  himself ;  the  girl  is  well  enough,  but 
she  never  grips  us  like  her  mother,  nor  has  Mr.  Meldrum 
succeeded  in  contriving  for  her  anytliing  so  delightful  as 
the  "Cast  Shoe"  chapter  of  her  mother's  youth.  Rab 
Cuick  does  not  quite,  as  it  were,  get  home.  Rascal  he 
was,  but  his  dehnquencies  were  hardly  of  the  kind  to 
inspire  his  family  with  the  fear  and  disgust  which  move 
them.  Yet  we  feel  that  Mr.  Meldrum  was  himself  wholly 
convinced  by  Rab ;  there  must  liave  been  subtleties  of 
spiritual  mischief  in  the  man  which  he4ias  not  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  us.  The  better  side  of  him,  his  fine  love 
of  freedom  and  the  open,  and  his  curious  misguided  pride, 
Mr.  Meldrum  has  succeeded  in  presenting  with  perfect 
success.  It  is  when  he  comes  to  the  delicate  psychology 
of  Rab  that  we  lose  our  way. 

The  general  manner  of  the  story  is  too  diffuse  :  again 
and  again  the  flow  of  the  narrative  is  checked  for  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter,  often  good  in  itself,  but 
without  value  to  the  scheme  of  the  book.  The  possible 
verisimilitude,  for  instance,  gained  by  the  introduction 
of  the  pedigree  of  a  minor  character  does  not  compensate 
for  our  sense  of  annoyance..  There  are  descriptions  of 
locality,  too,  so  complicated  that  only  a  map  could  render 
them  perfectly  clear.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  that 
question  of  over-elaboration.  Mr.  Meldrum's  pages  are 
crowded  with  simile  and  metaphor  ;  these  are  often  fine — 
the  book  is  full  of  a  balanced  and  beautiful  exaltation — 
but  they  are  run  too  hard.     Let  us  illustrate  : — 

The  verity  of  our  freedom  did  not  Kteal  upon  us  like  the 
Aiivm  athwart  the  eastern  headlands,  but  plumped  into  our 
consciousness  with  tropic  wonder. 

Tliat  sudden  flash  of  poetry  in  Mi-.  Foster,  illumining  die 
sorrlid  round  of  his  school-masterinp,  was  like  the  crimson 
burst  at  long  years'  interval  upon  the  cactus-plant,  cliarging 
his  prickliness  for  me  with  incipient  tenderness. 

Perhaps  these  two  random  examples,  standing  by  them- 
selves, hardly  sufficiently  enforce  our  point;  but  when 
similar  matter  occurs  continually,  it  will  i)e  seen  that  the 
reader  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  wearies  of  Mr.  Meldrum's 
indirectness. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  The  Conquest  of  Charlotte  remains 
a   book    to   be    seriously   considered.      Mr.    Meldrum    is 


primarily  and  essentially  a  literary  artist ;  that  his  work  is 
a  little  too  self-conscious  is  one  of  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  Indeed,  it  is  only  on  applying  a  strictly  critical 
standard  that  such  faults  as  we  have  pointed  out  become 
manifest,  and  to  apply  that  standard  to  most  "  successful " 
novels  would  be  to  damn  them  in  a  line.  Mr.  Meldnmi  is 
one  of  the  very  few  living  novelists  whose  work  rouses 
,  genuine  emotion. 

Papa.     By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Of  its  kind,  this  last  story  of  Mrs.  Williamson's  is  dis- 
tinctly good.  We  say  reservedly  "  of  its  kind,"  for  it  is 
only  in  relation  to  scores  of  similar  novels  that  Papa  can 
properly  be  judged.  There  must,  we  suppose,  be  a 
demand  for  this  particular  sort  of  fiction,  since  the  supply 
of  it  continues  to  be  so  large  ;  and  in  that  case  we  can 
promise  those  who  create  the  demand  that  they  will  find 
everything  they  want  in  Papa.  If  there  is  no  literary 
style  to  speak  of,  there  is  a  certain  brightness  about  the 
way  it  is  told  that  carries  us  along  without  any  mental 
effort  on  our  part ;  if  the  plot  is  occasionally  improbable, 
it  is  at  least  never  dull.  There  is  a  heroine  whom  we 
meet  with  something  akin  to  recognition,  who— 

was  not  a  marvel  of  beauty,  but  she  was  radiantly  pretty, 

widi  the  nimbus  of  her  shining  hair,  the  pure  red  and  white 

of  her  face,  the  charming  curve  of  her  lips,  and  the  jewels 

that   she   had  for  eyes — jewels   greenish- brown    in   the  full 

sun,  and  purple  as  amethysts,  or  deep  blu?  as  sapphires,  in 

shadow. 

There  is  also  the  heroine's' friend,  who  has  a  small  pale 

face,  big  black  eyes,  the  usual  lashes  and  dimpled  chin, 

and  "a  button  of  a  mouth."     The  friend  is  a  "spoiled 

child"— 

.  .  .  a  creature  impulsive  and  at  the  same  time  curiously 
calculating ;  superficially  warm-hearted,  yet  often  cold  when 
true  sympathy  was  demanded.  A  butterfly ;  a  thing  of 
contradictions ;  but  attractive,  as  a  kitten  which  may  jjurr 
or  scratch — one  knows  not  which — is  attractive. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  a  warm  friendship  with 
a  creature  of  this  sort  must  mean  trouble,  sooner  or  later, 
for  the  heroine.  .  And  so  it  does  when  she  is  persuaded  to 
personify  Maude,  the  girl  of  the  button-mouth,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  home-coming  of  Maude's  father,  who  has 
been  in  India  ever  since  his  child's  birth  and  therefore 
does  not  know  what  she  is  like.  The  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  lies  in  the  fact  that  Maude  wants 
to  marry  a  French  officer  without  her  father's  consent,  and 
means  to  do  so  while  the  beautiful  Helen  is  masquerading 
in  her  place  at  home.  Helen  accordingly  meets  "  Papa  " 
at  the  railway  station,  and  presents  herself  to  him  as  his 
daughter.  By  this  time  a  young  French  adventurer  has 
also  arrived  on  the  scene,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
spying  over  the  heroine  and  blackmailing  her  later  ;  so  as 
"  Papa,"  or  Sir  Miles  Barton-Pole — a  name  rather  unneces- 
sarily reminiscent  of  a  famous  soldier's,  we  think — turns 
out  to  be  a  bronzed  young  fellow  of  thirty-seven  instead  of 
the  old  fogey  Helen  had  expected  to  meet,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  story  from  rattling  along  merrily  to  the 
happy  conclusion  in  the  last  chapter.  We  will  not  spoil 
the  reader's  pleasure  by  giving  the  sensational  details  of 
the  plot,  which  are  indeed  worked  in  with  great  ingenuity 
and  even  some  semblance  of  probability, — given  the  fact 
that  a  father  could  accept  another  man's  daughter  for  his 
Own  without  discovering  the  deception.  But,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  this 
class  of  fiction  ;  and  those  who  do  not  look  for  great  things 
from  Papa,  will  find,  perhaps,  no  less  than  they  want. 

Dwellers  hy  the  River.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.     (Long* 

6s.) 
There  is  no  art  in  Mrs.  Praed's  collection  of  short  stories. 
The  character  drawing  is  conventional,  and   the  style  is 
unambitious  and  uninspired.     Nevertheless  it  is  readable, 
some  sort  of  denouement  being  worked  up  to  in  each  of 
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the  different  narratives,  an  attainment  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  upon  in  modern  fiction,  where  the  end  is  frequently 
only  an  intensification  of  the  unmeaning  vaguenees  of  the 
commencement. 

The  stories  all  deal  with  buali  life,  but  the  refreshing 
impression  of  a  more  easy,  primitive  manner  of  existence, 
in  a  clima^  of  great  charm  and  geniality,  is  largely  spoilt 
by  the  "flirtatious"  atmosphere  which  permeates  most  of 
the  book.  The  heroine,  Marge— for  though  each  chapter 
has  a  different  and  definite  incident,  the  same  characters, 
or  rather  those  that  survive,  one  being  usually  killed  off 
each  chapter,  continue  to  the  end — is  a  young  person  t<» 
frequently  met  with  and  extolled  in  fiction.  Here  we  find 
her  always  leading  some  unfortunate  bushman  to  a  flirta- 
tion bordering  upon  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  always 
passing  on  to  another,  until  the  book,  having  oome  to  an 
end,  it  is  obhgatory  to  round  off  matters  by  marrying  her 
somewhat  hastily  to  the  last  victim  of  her  incomprehen- 
sible channs.  All  this  flirtation  is  carried  on  with  the  naive 
callousness  of  a  child.  The  girl  is  one  of  those  beings  so 
entirely  undeveloped  on  the  sensitive  or  imaginative  side 
of  her  nature  as  to  be  practically  indifferent  and  almost 
unaware  of  any  suifering  in  others.  Treated  seriously  she 
flight  have  offered  an  arresting  study,  for  the  type  is  not 
altogether  an  uncommon  one,  and  possesses  a  certain 
psycliological  interest  in  having  the  germs  of  a  strongly 
marked  criminal  trait — a  deficiency  in  the  emotional 
consciousness  of  pain. 

But  treated  in  the  manner. of  Mrs.  Praed,  as  a  lovable 
and  engaging  creature,  she  is  little  less  than  exasperating. 
"  The  Baby's  Christening  "  is  distinctly  the  best  story  of 
the  collection,  but  in  "  The  Races  Which  Were  Not  Run," 
the  chmax  is  well  and  unswervingly  worked  up  to,  the 
inevitable  drop  in  dramatic  feeling  which  any  longer 
treatment  would  have  entailed,  being  cleverly  avoided. 


ITie  Ball.    By  Arthur  S.  Baxendale.    (Heinemann.    2s.  6d. 

net.) 
We  can  discover  no  reason  why  Mr.  Baxendale's  story 
should  have  been  called  The  Ball :  the  title  would  apply 
equally  well  to  qny  novel  we  ever  read.  Indeed,  seemg 
that  Mr.  Baxendale  takes  his  title  from  Omar  Khayyam 
(he  quotes  four  stanzas  as  a  motto),  we  have  every  reason 
to  quarrel  with  him  on  that  score.  For  in  so  far  as  his 
hero  suffers  from  circumstance  and  chance  he  suffers 
because  he  took  an  absurd  oath — a  dehberate  piece  of 
foUy  for  which,  perhaps,  he  deserved  more  than  he  got. 
But,  indeed,  we  find  it  difficvJt  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Baxendale  would  be  at.  At  one  moment  he  appears 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  mere  story,  at  the  next  he 
turns  to  the  psychology  of  his  characters.  But  neither 
story  nor  psychology  is  convincing,  and  neither  is 
coherent.  The  women  are  of  the  kind  which  is  some- 
times called  smart.  We  find  them  only  rather  vulgar. 
Yet  we  are  not  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Baxendale  intends 
them  to  be,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  them  into 
focus.  There  is  the  same  trouble  with  the  men ;  now 
and  then  there  is  a  flash  of  life,  and  then  a  general 
vagueness.  Scraps  of  conversation  are  set  down  which 
have  no  bearing  on  the  story  and.  serve  only  to  make 
confusion,  and  incidents  are  dragged  in  by  the  heels. 
The  scene  in  which  two  men  take  a  couple  of  street  girls 
to  supper  is,  in  itself,  quite  devoid  of  interest,  and  does 
nothing  to  develop  the  men's  characters.  Nor  can  we 
think  the  chapter  justified  by  its  concluding  words : 
"  Virtue  not  only  assumes  various  guises,  but  it  goes  by 
different  names  in  different  classes  of  society."  Does  it  ? 
Mr.  Baxendale  suffers  from  the  itch  for  epigrammatic 
utterance  which  is  so  often  fatal  to  clearness  of  thought. 
In  a  word,  The  Ball  is  a  formless  book,  scrappy  and  full 
of  jolts.  And  its  conclusion  is  as  conunonplace  as  the 
conclusion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  novels  which  annually 
come  into  our  hands. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[Theee  notes  on  the  Week' a  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final, 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

Wasted  Fires.  By  Hume  Nisbei. 

An  Austrahan  story,  with  prologue  and  four  books. 
Book  First  opens  with  "  A  Vampire  Friend,"  Moloch,  art 
editor,  who  gives  Dick  Davelock  a  commission.  "  Will 
Messrs.  Grabbleson  &  Co.  bind  themselves  to  take  from 
me  and  pay  me  for  wliat  I  may  write  or  sketch  of  Australia 
in  the  future?"  wrote  Dick.  Messrs.  Grabbleson  would 
not.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

A  Pkincess  of  the  Hills.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

"  It  was  all  a  fairy  tale,  with  Fiore  as  a  glowing  frontis- 
piece." Fiore  is  a  Tyrolese  maiden,  of  amazing  beauty. 
Lord  Castleton  loves  her,  but  there  are  complications  with 
his  friend  Horace,  who  has  just  quarrelled  with  his  own 
fiancee  in  Venice.  A  picturesque-looking  novel  set  in  the 
lovely  Tyrol.    (Methuen,     6s.) 

The  Fokerunnee.  By  Dmitri  Merejkowski. 

Called  The  Resurrection  of  the  Gods  in  the  original 
Russian,  and  the  second  of  the  historical  trilogy  which 
began  with  The  Death  of  the  Gods.  It  is  a  romance  ot 
the  Renaissance.  The  Borgias,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  crowd  the 
463  pages.    (Constable.    6s.) 


Barbailv's  Money. 


By  Adeline  Sergeant. 


St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  where  the  vicar,  his  wife  and  his 
sister  Barbara  engage  in  good  works.  Barbara  is  "  put 
upon."  Enter  Aunt  Jane,  rich,  old,  eccentric.  Her 
disposal  of  her  money  raises  storms  in  the  Vicarage 
teacups.    (Methuen.    63.) 

The  Mystery  of  the  Sea.  By  Bram  Stoker. 

We  are  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Cruden  Bay.  Mystery, 
second  sight,  strange  Spaniards  and  a  marvellous  bi-literal 
cypher  make  up  a  story  which  looks  weird  enough.  "  The 
Secret  Passage,"  "  The  Voice  in  the  Dust,"  "  The  Eyes  of 
the  Dead  "  are  among  the  chapter  headings,  and  the  front 
page  contains  six  hnes  of  Grebe  verse.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 


A  Modern  Monarch. 

■'A    very  modern  one    then- 


By  Frank  C.  Lewis. 

-a  Financier "  says  the 
monarch  cynically.  His  name  is  Caesar,  and  he  goes  off 
with  a  chosen  friend  or  so  to  Uralia,  to  develop  it. 
Finance,  politics,  and  so  on,  with  a  hint  at  the  end  that  a 
Modern  Monarch  may  miss  the  best  thing  in  life.  Obviously 
one  of  the  many  stories  inspired  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  career. 
(Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 

A  Five  Ye.vrs'  Tryst.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

A  dozen  short  stories,  the  title  story  being  the  longest. 
Frank  and  Jack,  boys,  fight  for  Nell.  "  I've  beaten  him, 
and  you've  got  to  marry  me,"  said  Frank.  But  later 
Frank's  father  turns  him  out  of  the  bank,  his  house,  and 
his  will.  So  Frank  resigns  Nell.  Forever?  The  "Sky- 
Rocket  ' '  is  the  story  of  a  woman  writer  who  caught  at 
Fame  and  nearly  missed  Love.     (Methuen.     63.) 

The  Sea  Lady.  By  H.  G.  Weli^!. 

The  incursion  of  the  impossible  into  the  ordinary.  The 
Sea-Lady  is  a  mermaid  who  lands  among  the  bathers  at 
Sandgate,  and  this  second  Wonderful  Visit  creates  social 
complications  that  promise  fun.  "  But  imagine  her  diGTi- 
cultics  !  "  says  Mrs.  Bunting.  Mr.  Wells  imagines  them. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 
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The  Prose  Century. 

Igkoked  by  the  general  voice  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
championed  by  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Ruskin,  and  other 
writers  of  the  early  or  middle  nineteenth  centime,  seven- 
teenth centiiry  prose  has  again  suffered  some  eclipse  as  a 
profitable  model  through  the  more  recent  revulsion  towards 
the  prose  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  immediate  successors. 
•  And  now  its  claims  are  again  zealously  urged  by  the 
writer  of  a  very  knowledgeable  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  If,  indeed,  it  be  practicable  now  to  advocate  any 
single  period  for  a  common  model,  it  is  an  enterprise  in 
which  we  warmly  sympathise  with  him.  And  his  views 
on  seventeenth  century  prose  in  general  are  sound  and 
discerning,  though  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  his  obiter 
dicla.  What,  for  example,  are  we  to  think  of  the  pro- 
nouncement that  "  of  all  our  writers  of  great  merit,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  present  century,  Newman  alone 
succeeded  in  recovering  that  mastery  of  rhythm  which 
was  the  characteristic ' '  of  pre-Restoration  prose  ?  Was 
there  no  "mastery  of  rhythm"  in  Ruskin,  none  in  De 
Quincey — to  name  but  two  ?  De  Quincey's  rhythm  was 
not  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indeed,  though  based 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  was  a 
better  thing — it  was  characteristically  and  recognisably 
his  own.  (Not  that  we  affirm  it  better  or  worse  than  the 
rhythm  of  his  models  ;  but  a  new  off-shoot  is  better  than 
mere  reproduction.)  Consider  merely  that  passage  in  the 
"Confessions,"  ending  with  the  words  "  I  awoke  .  .  . 
and  cried,  '  I  wiU  sleep  no  more  !  '  " — which  for  superbly 
marshalled  complexity  of  stinjcture  and  choric  intricacy  of 
sound,  for  mastery  over  the  counterpoint  of  rhythmic 
prose,  is  perhaps  the  most  amazing  in  the  language.  The 
congregating  sentences  throng  like  tlie  assembling  of 
armies,  with  growing  inniimerable  agitation  herded  and 
precipitantly  accelerated  to  the  multitudinous  crash 
of  the  close.  Or  again,  how  accept  the  challenge, 
"Pascal,  Bossuet,  Mohere,  La  Rocheffiucauld,  and 
Voltaire  !  Can  our  Temples,  Tillotsons,  Drydens  or  Con- 
greves,  our  Addisons  or  Chesterfields  compare  with  these 
as  masters  of  prose?"  Congreve,  evidently,  is  matched 
with  Moliere,  as  his  "archetype" — there  is  none  other 
in  the  list  with  whom  he  can  be  meant  to  pair.  But  what 
parity  is  there  to  make  the  challenge  just?  The  comedy 
of  Congreve  is  a  purely  artificial  comedy  of  exquisitely 
polished  wit ;  the  most  finished  intellectual  fencing,  with 
so  natural  an  air  as  almost  to  trick  us  into  unconsciousness 
of  its  incessant  artifice.  Moliere's  comedy  does  not  rest  on 
wit,  though  he  has  wit  in  plenty.  It  is  a  more  primal, 
broader  thing,  capering  with  overflowing  animal  spirits, 
luxuriant  with  humour  and  roljust  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
human  absurdity.  It  has  grimaces  which  would  ruin  the 
fine  lady's  face  of  Congreve's  Muse.  To  compare  Moliere 
with  Congreve  is  to  compare  a  great  master  of  rich  laughter 
with  an  exquisite  little  master  of  well-bred  smiles.  MoUere 
leans  towards  farce,  tickles  the  genial  sense,  appeals  to  the 
comic  emotions ;  Congreve,  with  rare  exceptions,  tickles 
the  intellect  alone,  appeals  to  the  refined  and  select  sense 
of  wit.     One  is  universal,  the  other  for  an  artfuUy  cultured 


audience.  But  to  match  the  two  is  like  pairing  champagne 
with  patchouli,  or  a  vineyard  witli  Rinuuel's  shop,  lu  his 
own  kind  our  Rimmel  of  comedy  is  not  matched  by  the 
France  which  inspired  him."  It  he  be,  name  the  match,— 
Not  Moliere ! 

But  despite  such  ohitcr  dicta  (and  on  poetry,  in  par- 
ticular, the  writer  drops  one  which  does  not  exasperate), 
the  drift  of  the  article  is  sound.  It  does  not  simpfy  extol 
the  prose  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  those  qualities 
generally  confessed ;  but  seeks  to  show  that  it  possessed 
likewise  the  secret  of  a  vernacular  style,  available  for 
workaday  iise.  It  has  been  said  that  the  seventeenth 
century  men,  vrith  all  their  pomps  and  splendours,  worked 
out  no  style  fit  for  average  use  ;  whereas  the  writers  who 
underwent  French  influence  after  the  Restoration  did 
achieve  this  aim.  To  which  the  Quarterly  reviewer 
answers  that  the  average  style  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
earlier  eighteenth  century  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The 
eminent  writers,  most  of  them,  were  largely  dominated  by 
the  seventeenth  century — Swift,  for  instance,  who  went 
back  to  those  earlier  writers  to  get  marrow  for  his  style. 
It  was  Johnson  who  founded  the  average  prose  style  which 
(in  decadence  enough)  still  sways  the  average  man  when 
he  takes  up  his  pen ;  and  Johnson  based  himself  on 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  But  the  tradition  of  a  trulj'  vernacular 
style  had  never  failed  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  (though 
the  prevalent  belief  is  that  it  became  extinct  with  the  seven- 
teenth century  giants) ;  and  it  could  have  been  developed 
into  an  excellent  common  stylo  but  for  the  irruption  of 
Frencli  influences.  It  is  to  the  tracing  of  this  vernacular 
current  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  he  mainly  devotes 
his  article.  With  acute  perceptioii  he  fixes  on  Ben  Jonson 
as  the  restorer  and  upholder  of  the  Tudor  tradition,  the 
popular  element  in  the  style  of  his  day.  Some  time  ago 
we  published  an  article  on  Jonson's  prose  ;  remarking 
that  "it  is  singular  that  prose  so  vernacular  should  have 
had  no  successor,  and  that  so  wide  an  interval  should  have 
elapsed  between  him  and  Drydeu.  ...  It  certainly 
deserves  more  notice  than  it  Ixas  received  that,  thus  early, 
prose  so  native,  showing  so  much  the  mettle  of  its  English 
pasture,  could  be  written." 

The  resemblance  which  we  then  implied  between  the 
sturdy  vernacular  of  Jonson  and  the  sturdy  vernacular  of 
Dryden  was  not,  it  seems,  accidental.  Dfyden  makes 
express  reference  to  the  principles  advocated  in  Jonson's 
Sylva.  And  that  Jonson  had  a  chain  of  successors  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  reviewer  to  show. 

One  need  not,  however,  go  further  than  Browne  himself 
to  show  that  pre-Restoration  prose  was  not  always  a  tissue 
of  long  periodic  sentences,  now  unduly  loose,  now  unduly 
Latinised  in  construction.  The  reviewer  admits  that 
Browne  was  more  idiomatic  in  structure  than  the  Ciceronian 
Hooker.  But  the  admirable  knitting  of  his  sentences  was 
not  due  merely  to  a  better  study  of  English  idiom.  He 
was  steeped  in  classic  models  more  compact  and  pregnant 
than  Cicero.  Like  his  French  contemporaries,  he  was 
influenced  by  the  great  Latin  rhetoricians,  Lucan,  Ovid, 
and  Seneca ;  whose  rivalry  it  was  to  put  an  idea  into  the 
fewest  possible  words.  Lucan  Browne  quotes  more  than, 
any  Latin  poet.  His  style  is  usually  represented  by 
passages  such  as  the  opening  or  closing  paragraphs  in  the 
famous  last  chapter  of  the  Ur7i-Bimnl ;  passages  which 
combine  severely  logical  structure  with  a  motion  like  the 
solemn  winging  of  many  seraphim.  But  the  greater 
portion  of  that  same  chapter  is  terse  and  sententious,  an 
aphoristic  style.  When  his.  thouglit  moves  him  to  eloquent 
rhetoric,  the  sentence  dispreads  like  a  mounting  pinion. 
But  the  level  style  is  brief  and  serried,  like  this ; — 

There  is  no  antidote  against  the  opium  of  time,  which 
temporally  considereth  all  things:  our  fathers  find  their 
graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly  toll  iis  liow  wo  may 
]>o  buried  in  our  survivors.  Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce 
forty  years,  (fenerations  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and 
old  families  last  not  three  oaks.  ... 
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Or  again : — 

To  be  iiamolesg  in  worthy  deeds,  exceeds  an  infamous 
history.  The  Cananuitish  woman  lives  more  happily  without 
a  name  tlmn  Herodias  witli  one. 
This  style  is  a  far  better  foundation  for  a  general  style 
than  the  ponderous  structure  which  Johnson  reared  upon 
it.  Nor,  with  all  liis  Latinities  (the  supposed  e.xcessive 
proportion  of  which  is  grossly  exaggerated)  was  Browne 
to  seek  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  On  the  contrary,  he  blends 
it  in  his  prose  witn  an  excellent  masterj',  as  may  partly 
be  seen  even  in  these  brief  extracts. 

But  for  direct  use  of  the  vernacidar,  the  Quartciiy 
reviewer  points  with  justice  to  men  like  Fuller,  South, 
Chillingworth,  and  especially  Baxter — whose  vigour  and 
plainness  he  compares  with  Cobbett's.  He  points,  also,  to 
the  neglected  writers  of  "  Characters,"  and,  in  particular, 
the  best  of  them — "  Hudibras  "  Butler.  It  is  another 
point  on  which  we  commend  his  acumen.  We  cannot  go 
the  length  of  decrying  Butler's  verse  in  order  to  enhance 
his  prose,  as  the  reviewer  does :  we  are  scandalised  by  the 
assertion  ihatEudihras  is  written  in  "  a  clever  mechanical 
kind  of  verse."  But  that  the  "  Characters  "  are  most 
undeservedly  neglected  we  have  long  held.  They  are 
witty  and  full  of  Hudibrastic  point  to  a  degree  ;  while  the 
style  is  vernacular,  clear,  and  strong — though  we  will  not 
add  (with  the  reviewer)  "  as  Swift's."  Take  this  of  a 
time-serving  politician,  with  especial  reference  to  that 
Itoyal  ingratitude  for  service  done  during  the  Rebellion 
from  which  Butler  himself  suffered  : — 

He  endeavours  to  restore  mankind  to  the  original  condition 
it  fell  from,  by  forgetting  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 
He  steadfastly  believes  .  .  .  that  to  show  respect  lo  worth  in 
any  person  is  to  appear  a  stranger  to  it,  and  not  so  familiarly 
Ui'qiiainted  with  it  as  those  are  who  use  no  ceremony.  That 
the  easiest  way  to  purchase  a  reputation  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  is  to  slight  and  undervalue  it,  as  the  readiest  way 
to  buy  cheap  is  to  bring  down  tlie  price.  He  believes  there 
is  no  way  of  thriving  so  easy  and  certain  as  to  grow  rich  by 
defrauding  the  public.  And  as  the  Monster  of  many  Heads 
has  less  wit  in  them  all  than  any  one  reasonable  person,  so 
the  Monster  of  many  Purses  is  easier  cheated  than  any  one 
indifferent  crafty  fool.  .  .  .  All  Acts  of  Oblivion  have  of 
late  times  been  found  to  extend  rather  to  loyal  and  faitliful 
services  done,  than  rebellion  and  treasons  committed.  For 
benefits  are  like  flowers,  sweet  only  and  fresh  wlien  they  are 
gatliered,  but  stink  when  tliey  grow  old  and  wither. 

That  is  an  average  example,  taken  at  random.  But  it 
is  enough  to  show  the  direct  ease,  the  sardonic  wit  and 
irony.     Or  take  these  detached  observations  : — 

Oaths   and  obligations    in   affairs  of    the  world  are    like 

ribands  and  knots  dressing,  that  seem  to  tie  something,  but 

do  not  at  all. 

Dr. 's  dedication  of  his  book  to is  not  unlike  what 

Marco  Taulo  relates  of  the  Tartars,  that  they  never  eat  nor 
drink  but  they  spill  some  of  it  on  the  ground  as  an  offering 
to  the  Devil. 

But  these,  and  Izaak  Walton,  though  they  prove  that 
vernacular  prose  was  maintained  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
do  not  disturb  the  fact  that  the  loftier  style  was  in  the 
ascendant,  the  style  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Taylor,  Browne, 
Milton.  There  was  no  Shakespeare  of  prose  in  that  day, 
says  the  reviewer,  who  welded  and  wielded  both  styles 
equally.  But  is  a  Gallic  uniforpfiity  of  basic  style 
necessary  or  desirable  in  Englisli  ?  Does  it  matter  what 
style  is  written  by  the  unhterary  ?  Is  not  the  wide 
latitude  and  freedom  of  style  among  the  masters  of  modern 
prose,  wherein  each  is  free  to  follow  his  own  affinities, 
a  thing  more  precious,  more  suited  to  our  Enghsh  in- 
dividualism, than  the  finished  but  after  all  limited 
perfection  of  style  which  France  has  attained  by  a 
contrary  method  r  We  think  it  is.  We  tliink  it  better 
that  we  should  bring  forth  out  of  our  treasuries  new 
things  and  old,  than  develope  on  a  fixed  and  contracting 
line,  however  perfect  the  results  secured  by  such 
narrowing.  Individual  freedom  is  the  English  heritage, 
in  letters  as  in  life. 


"Mainly  About"  Therese 
Humbert. 

The  splendid  and  sinister  career  of  Madame  Therese 
Humbert,  born  with  the  extremely  Balzacian  name  of 
Daurignac,  is  another  proof,  if  another  proof  were  needed, 
that  the  French  nation,  still  great,  has  passed  its  grand 
climacteric.  The  peasant-like  chicane  of  this  tremendous 
but  vulgar  woman  could  only  have  imposed  on  a  city 
whose  mind,  once  so  finely  organised  and  balanced,  now 
shows  the  ravages  of  that  disease  from  which  all  civilisa- 
tions ultimately,  suffer  and  expire.  Paris  continues  com- 
placently to're^rd  itself  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  theatr^  of  its  warring  forces,  and  the  magnet  of  its 
genius.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  In  reality  Paris  is 
already  left  behind ;  the  tides  of  genuine  activity  have 
receded  from  it.  The  battles  of  the  strong  are  now  fought 
in  London ;  and  even  the  American  has  to  recognise  this 
— that  the  mundane  forces  concentrate  in  London.  A  little 
while,  and  they  will  concentrate  in  New  York  ;  5-ct  a  little 
while,  and  they  will  concentrate  in  San  Francisco,  always 
following  the  path  of  the  sun,  as  they  have  always  followed 
it.  Meantime,  Paris  is,  not  the  metropoUs,  but  the  resort, 
of  the  earth,  a  Capri  among  great  cities,  the  natural  home 
of  all  that  is  expensive,  voluptuous,  vicious,  and  dying ; 
the  alcove  of  a  planet,  which  vigorous  men  visit  and  leave 
again,  utilising  it  with  a  sort  of  admiring  condescension  ; 
an  imconscious  and  superb  victim  of  that  speciahsation  of 
function  which  marks  the  era.  The  Saxon  and  the  Teuton 
stand  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  see  the  tawdry'  legend  on  the  civic  statue  of  Strasburg 
there,  Quand  Mcnie,  and  they  wonder  that  a  mighty  nation 
can  show  itself  so  infantile,  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  dignity, 
as  to  flaunt  that  impossible  boast  before  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
The  Saxon  and  the  Teuton  smile  and  nod  pityingly,  and 
beneath  all  their  wonder  at  the  monumental  side  of  Paris, 
at  the  astonishing  evidence  everywliere  of  its  artistic  and 
moral  grandeur,  there  lurks  the  disturbing  and  confidence- 
destroying  memory  of  the  Quand  Meme,  so  hysterical, 
shrill,  womanish,  and  pitiful.  More  than  the  body  of 
Napoleon  hes  buried  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides ! 
And  the  Parisians  continue  to  dream  their  idle  dream, 
devising  pageants  like  that  of  tlie  Exposition  L^niverselle 
to  cheat  themselves  into  a  new  belief  in  their  own  impor- 
tance. They  continue  to  scorn  the  Departments,  unable 
to  perceive  that  the  Departments  alone  preserve  the  status 
of  France  among  the  nations.  The  press  of  the  world 
continues  to  pay  homage  to  Paris  in  flowery  periods.  All 
men  conspire  to  ignore  the  obvious,  as  one  pointedly 
ignores  the  wrinkles  in  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
And  so  the  vast  and  elaborate  pretence  goes  magnificently 
forward.  And  then  a  Therese  Humbert  comes  along  with 
an  empty  safe,  and  in  a  single  day  of  discovery  the 
political,  the  judicial,  and  the  social  systems  of  France 
stand  exposed  in  their  essential  rottenness.  The  Dreyfus 
affair  was  one  demonstration.  Tlie  Humbert-Crawford 
affair  is  another,  more  odious  and  terrible,  because  more 
extrinsic,  accidental,  and  lacking  in  excuse.  It  might  be 
argued  that  over  the  Dreyfus  business  Paris  was  hood- 
winked by  an  appeal  to  its  self-respect.  But  Tiicrese 
Humbert  hoodwinked  Paris  because  it  wanted  to  be  hood- 
winked, because  it  had  forgotten  its  sagacity  and  unlearnt 
Its  clear  vision  in  the  foolisli  eager  appetites  of  an  old 
man.  Everyone  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  Humbert  affair 
could  only  liave  happened  in  Paris.  In  London,  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  or  New  York  the  amazing  swindle  could 
not  by  any  possibility  liave  lasted  a  month.  Paris 
fatuously  accepted  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  perhaps  natural,  but  none  the  less  singular,  that 
the  Parisian  journahsts  who",  during  the  past  three  months. 
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iiave  "written-iip  "  the  sensation  of  the  year  witli  so  much 
literary  charm  and  so  much  curious  psychological  insight, 
have  failed  to  perceive  what  a  deadly  blow  the  mere 
existence  of  this  affair  strikes  at  France's  reputation  for 
savoiv-iivre.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  English  jour- 
nalists, and  in'  particular  it  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  whose  articles  on  the  case  have  been  collected 
and  republished  under  the  title  The  Phantom  Millions 
(Arrowsmith.  Is.).  Mr.  O'Connor  never  loses  sight  of 
the  sociological  conclusions  which  are  implicit  in  this 
wonderfid  business.  He  refers,  politely,  to  the  "credulity 
of  mankind,"  but  he  allows  the  context  to  show  that  he 
means  "  the  credulity  of  France."  In  some  ways  The 
Phantom  Millions  is  almost  an  admirable  book.  It  is 
journalism,  and  it  is  not  literature.  Indeed,  if  one  were 
asked  to  say  what  modern  journalism  was,  one  might  point 
to  Mr.  O'Connor's  book,  and  say  :  "  This."  It  is  the  last 
word  of  the  M.A.P.  school  of  journalism,  and  the  Jules 
Huret  school  of  journalism,  which  lend  to  "  revelations  " 
a  quite  genuine  and  authentic  interest  of  psychology.  It 
has  a  perhaps  not  entirely  factitious  glitter  of  philosophy 
about  it.  It  teaches,  or  you  think  it  teaches,  while  it 
"  tickles  the  jaded  palate  "  of  the  too-civilised  reader.  It 
is  not  well  written,  but  it  is  boldly  and  picturesquely 
written.  And,  what  is  more  important,  it  is  conceived 
with  real  imagination  and  with  a  real  feeling  for  the 
romance  of  the  story  it  tells.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  rather 
successfid  in  disentangling  the  origins  of  the  drama  from 
the  confusions  of  heredity  and  environment.  Modern 
drama  and  fiction  have  taught  him  that  the  characteristics 
of  Madame  Hiunbert  are  capable  of  being  expLiined,  and 
he  therefore  sets  himself  to  explain  them,  with  a  sbow  of 
conviction.  He  deliberately  builds  ujj  the  individuality  of 
the  woman,  and  he  fails  only  in  giving  to  the  reader  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  terrific  wiU-power  of  this  pheno- 
menal creature  (we  use  the  word  phenomenal  in  its  correct 
sense),  that  will-power  by  force  01  which  alone,  and  not  at 
all  by  her  ingenuity  of  fraud,  she  harnessed  the  judiciary 
and  the  politicians  of  France  to  her  triumphal  car.  He 
decidedly  does  not  render  credible  the  great  central 
fact  that  Madame  Humbert  should  have  been  able  to 
borrow  fifty  miUions  of  francs  on  no  security  whatever,  or 
the  other  great  central  fact  that  she  kept  the  door  of  her 
empty  safe  fast  shut  against  the  decrees  of  all  the  courts 
for  over  twenty  years.  But  his  rapid  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  France  (even  if  it  is  largely  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Bodley),  and  his  attempt  to  show  how  that  state  was 
specially  favourable  to  the  success  of  Madame  Humbert's 
scheme— these  things  amount  to  brilliant  journalism. 
Whenever  he  gets  a  chance  to  be  grandiose,  panoramic, 
and  melodramatic — as  in  his  descriptions  of  Madame 
Humbert's  "  private  Tammany,"  or  of  the  position  of 
M.  Humbert  pere,  or  of  fthe  servitude  of  Marie  Daurignac, 
or  the  excessively  pathetic  case  of  Madame  Humbert's 
innocent  daughter,  or  of  the  episode  in  which  M.  Duret 
called  on  Madame  Humbert  to  produce  her  phantom 
litigants,  or  of  the  historic  visit  of  Schotmans  to  the  hotel 
in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  or  of  Madame  Hum- 
bert's device  with  the  pearl  necklace  to  outwit  the  bailiff, 
or  of  the  hi.story  of  the  Rente  Viagere  (that  "Liberator  " 
of  France),  or  of  the  final  and  disastrous  opening  of  the 
safe — he  is  at  his  best ;  his  far-flung  adjectives  irradiate 
tlje  page  with  glorj' ;  his  picturesqueness  takes  on  a  more 
splendid  air  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  discloses  himself  a  master  of 
the  journalistic  craft.  The  book  is  thoroughly  readable. 
It  is  more  than  readable,  it  is  philosophic,  at  once  a 
sermon  and  a  play.  It  has  idiosyncrasy,  and  that  coarse 
but  indubitable  charm  that  flows  from  Mr.  O'Connor's 
flying  pen.  It  is  not  so  good,  so  passionately  and  vividly 
narrative,  as  his  similar  book  on  the  private  tragedy  of 
the  late  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  hut  as  an  achievement  of 
journalism  it  is  second  only  to  the  Parnell  document.  Of 
course  itcannot  survive  the  touch  of  time.  Good  journal- 
ism is  literature  that  will  not  live,  the  gaudy  blossom  of 


an  hour,  a  sort  of  Mexican  Tigridia  in  the  garden  of 
letters.  And  it  would  seem  that  modern  journaUsm  is  at 
its  best  when  dealing  with  the  sinister  aspects  of  what  is 
possibly  a  sinister  epoch  of  civilisation. 


Lonely  Words. 

We  have  to  take  a  language  as  we  find  it.  It  is  given  to 
few  of  us  to  beget  a  new  word  as  Daly  the  Dublin 
manager  did  for  a  wager.  He  chalked  the  word  "  quiz  " 
upon  the  Dublin  shutters  one  night ;  the  next  morning 
the  unknown  word  was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  to-day 
it  is  in  the  dictionary.  The  rest  of  us  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  language  as  it  is  and  endeavour  to  say 
some  portion  of  what  we  think  by  the  means  it  provides. 
The  poet,  however,  is  in  a  different  case.  He  has  to  think, 
as  it  were,  in  pairs  of  words,  and  his  path  is  roughly 
marked  out  by  the  possibilities  of  rhyme.  The  modern 
poet  is  not  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  words  as  was 
Horace,  who  in  his  famous  satire  describing  the  journey  to 
Brundusiimi  had  to  omit  the  name  of  one  of  his  halting 
places  "  quod  versu  dicere  non  est,"  and  set  to  commenta- 
tors the  problem  of  identifying  the  town  which  would  not 
go  into  a  hexameter.  There  are  no  Enghsh  words  which 
will  not  fit  into  a  verse  at  all.  But  there  are  some  which 
cannot  without  great  difficulty  be  fitted  to  the  rhyming 
end  of  it.  And  one  of  the  ijiost  amusing  asides  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  during  the  past  fortnight  or  so  has  been 
the  collection  of  words  which  puzzle'  the  rhymer  for  a 
mate.  The  pathos  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
simplest,  commonest,  and  most  necessary  words  are  with- 
out rhymes  or  can  make  only  very  unsuitable  matches. 
"  Month  "  was  the  word  first  suggested.  What  are  you  to 
do  with  "month,"  if  you  are  a  poet  and  are  face  to  face 
with  the  word  at  the  end  of  your  line  ?  "  Year  "  rhymes 
naturally  with  "  dear,"  and  "  day  "  suggests,  to  a  lover, 
"alway":— 

OL,  love  for  a  ihonth,  a  year,  a  day. 
But  ahis  for  the  love  that  loves  alway  ! 

It  recalls  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Sullivan  Waltz  refrains. 
But  if  the  poet  had  inadvertently  got  the  month  at  the  end 
of  the  hne  there  would  be  no  possible  ending  but  this  :  — 

Oh,  love  for  a  day,  a  year,  a  month, 

But  not  to  the  x"  +  '  • 

And  she  would  not  have  comprehended,  had  she  not  been 
a  Girton  girl,  and  then  she  would  have  been  offended.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Swinburne,  incapable  of  algebra,  has 
looked  to  arithmetic  for  a  rhyme,  and  foimd  it  in 
"milhonth,"  and  that  is  a  small  triumph.  How  many 
miUions  of  oranges  come  to  London  in  the  course  of  a 
year?  Yet  only  one  of  them  has  a  rhyme.  Sheridan,  it 
is  traditionally  said,  found  the  rhyme  in  a  Welsh  range 
of  hills,  and  also  tried  to  supply  another  rliyme  to 
"month."     Thus:— 

From  the  Ganges  to  the  Blorenge 

Came  the  Rajah  in  a  month,  , 

Sucking  now  and  then  an  orange, 

Reading  all  the  way  his  Grunth. 

Unfortunately  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs  is  pronounced 
"Grunt."  So  Mr.  Swinburne  triumphs.  Orange  and  love 
suggest  orange-blossom,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
serious  rhyme  to  "  blossom."  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  was  fond 
of  setting  himself  problems  in  rhyme,  and  you  may 
remember  that  the  "modem  major-general"  in  the 
"Pirates  of  Penzance"  came  plump  against  "strategy," 
which  suggests  no  obvious  fellow.  Mr.  Gilbert  ingeniously 
mated  it  with  "  sat  a  gee."  But  while  one  may  drive  a  coach 
and  four  through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  twenty  men  could 
not  drive  a  "  gee  "  into  poetry.    "  Heaven  "  has  always  been 
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a  diiRcult  word  to  deal  with,  though  so  necessary  in  tlie 
poetry  of  love  and  religion.  Two  prosaic  numerals  are  at 
liniicl,  the  Jewisli  "  Icavon  "  —  a  perfect  rhyme  —  and 
Mr.  Newbolt  h;is  dragged  in  "  Devon,"  which  is  good 
enough.  ]?eyond  that  we  are  "  driven  "  to  "forgiven," 
and  the  rhymes  can  pass  only  in  the  hymn-book  wiiich 
covers  so  many  sins.  •But  of  all  the  woi-ds  which  stand 
alone  perhaps  "  silver"  is  the  loneliest,  when  you  consider 
how  necessary  it  is  and  liow  clieap  it  has  become.  So  far 
na  we  can  discover  no  poet  has  ever  mated  "  silver  "  with 
a  riiyme.  lint  at  last  tlie  Daily  Chronicle  lias  discovered 
a  "chilver,"  which  is  Devonian  for  a  ewe  lamb.  It  now 
remains  for  tlie  poet  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony, 
if  he  can.  One  other  rhyme  has  been  suggested,  the 
"  Guadalquiver  " — tlic  river  in  Spain.  And  the  suggestion 
illustrates  the  curious  lack  of  ear  from  which  the  untrained 
person  suffers.  This  is  further  illustrated  in  the  difficulty 
of  rhyming  to  "  girl" — a  simple  thing,  and  so  necessary', 
yet  without  a  mate  in  England.  Of  course  we  have  all 
heard  of  the  little  girl  who  had  a  curl ;  but  she  was  not  a 
"gurl."  There  is  perhaps  no  more  elusive  word  in  the 
language.  It  is  often  pronounced  "  gell  "  (with  a  hard 
"g")  and  often  printed  "gal."  We  have  taken  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  acutest  pairs  of  cars  in  England, 
and  the  reply  is  that  the  vowel  in  "girl,"  as  usually  pro- 
nounced by  educated  people,  corresponds  to  the  vowel  in 
"care."  So  that  the  English  girl  must  in  poetry  remain 
virginally  unmated.  For  we  can  think  of  nothing  to  suit 
her. 


The  Truth  about  an  Author. 

Chapters  in  Autobiography, 
XVI. 

When  I  had  settled  down  into  tlie  landscape,  bought  my 
live-stock,  studied  manuals  on  horses,  riding,  driving, 
hunting,  dogs,  poultry,  and  wildflowers,  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish bet\yeen  wheat  and  barley  and  between  a  six-year 
old  and  an  aged  screw,  shot  a  sparrow  on  the  fence  only  to 
find  it  was  a  redbreast,  drunk  the  cherry-brandy  of  the 
Elizabethan  inn,  played  in  the  village  cricket  team,  and 
ceased  to  feel  self-conscious  in  riding-breeches,  I  perceived 
with  absolute  certainty  that  I  had  made  no  error ;  I  knew 
that,  come  poverty  or  the  riches  of  Indian  short  stories,  I 
should  never  again  live  permanently  in  London.  I 
expanded,  and  in  my  expansion  I  felt  rather  sorry  for' 
Londoners.  I  perceived,  too,  that  the  country  possessed 
commercial  advantages  which  I  had  failed  to  appreciate 
before.  When  you  live  two  and  a  half  miles  from  a  rail- 
way you  can  cut  a  dash  on  an  income  which  in  London 
speUs  omnibus  instead  of  cab.  For  myself  I  have  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  efficacy  of  cutting  a  dash.  You  invite 
an  influential  friend  down  for  the  week-end.  You  meet 
him  at  the  station  with  a  nice  little  grey  mare  in  a  phaeton, 
and  an  unimpeachable  Dalmatian  running  behind.  The 
turn-out  is  nothing  alone,  but  the  pedigree  printed  in  the 
pinkiness  of  that  dog's  chajjs  and  in  the  exiguity  of  his 
tail,  spotted  to  the  last  inch,  would  ,|jive  tone  to  a  coster's 
cart.  You  see  that  your  influential  friend  wishes  to 
comment,  but  us  you  gather  up  the  reins  you  carefully  ■ 
begin  to  talk  about  the  weather  and  prices  per  thousand. 
You  rush  him  home  in  twelve  minutes,  skimming  gate- 
posts. On  Monday  morning,  purposely  running  it  fine, 
you  hurry  him  into  a  dog-cart  behmd  a  brown  cob  fresh 
from  a  pottle  of  beans,  and  you  whirl  him  back  to  the 
station  in  ten  minutes,  up-hill  halt  the  way.  You  fling 
him  into  the  train,  with  ten  seconds  to  spare.  "  This  is 
how  we  do  it  in  these  parts,"  your  studiously  nonchalant 
face  says  to  him.  He  thinks.  In  a  few  hours  Fleet 
Slrqet  becomes  aware  that  young  So-and-so,    who  lately 


buried  himself  in  the  country,  is  alive  and  lusty.  Your 
stock  rises.  You  go  up  one.  You  extort  respect.  You 
.ire  ticketed  in  the  retentive  brains  of  literary  Shahs  as 
a  success.  And  you  still  have  the  dog  left  for  another 
day. 

In  the  country  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  plenty  of 
time,  and  no  damnable  fixed  relation  between  these  two ; 
in  other  words,  a  particular  hour  does  not  imply  a  par- 
ticular spot  for  you,  and  this  is  someting  to  an  author.  I 
found  my  days  succeeding  each  other  with  a  leisurely  and 
adorable  monotony.  I  lingered  over  breakfast  like  a  lord, 
perusing  the  previous  evening's  papers  with  as  much  gusto 
as  though  they  were  hot  from  the  press.  I  looked  side- 
ways at  my  work,  with  a  non-committal  air,  as  if  saying: 
"  I  may  do  you  or  I  may  not.  I  shall  se3  how  I  feel."  I 
went  out  for  a  walk,  followed  by  dogs  less  spectacular  than 
the  Dalmatian,  to  collect  ideas.  I  had  nothing  to  think 
about  but  my  own  direct  productiveness.  I  stopped  to 
examine  the  progress  of  trees,  to  discuss  meteorology  with 
roadmenders,  to  wonder  why  lambs  always  waggled  their 
tails  during  the  act  of  taking  sustenance.  All  was  calm- 
ness, serenity.  The  embryo  of  the  article  or  the  chapter 
faintly  adumbrated  itself  in  my  mind,  assumed  a  form. 
One  idea,  then  another,  then  an  altercation  with  the  dogs, 
ending  in  castigation,  disillusion,  and  pessimism  for  them. 
Suddenly  I  exclaimed :  "  I  think  I've  got  enough  to  go 
on  with !  "  And  I  turned  back  homewards.  I  reached 
my  study  and  sat  down.  From  my  windows  I  beheld  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  hills.  Now  the  contemplation  of 
hills  is  uplifting  to  the  soul ;  it  leads  to  inspiration  and 
induces  nobiUty  of  character,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to 
interfere  with  actual  composition.  I  stared  long  at  those 
hills.  Should  I  work,  should  I  not  work  ?  A  brief  period 
always  ensued  when  the  odds  were  tremendous  against  any 
work  being  done  that  day.  Then  I  seized  the  pen  and 
wrote  the  title.     Then  another  dreadful  and  disconcerting 

Eause,  all  ideas  having  scuttled  away  like  mice  to  their 
oles.  Well,  I  must  put  something  down,  however 
ridiculous.  I  wrote  a  sentence,  feeling  first  that  it  would 
not  serve  and  then  that  it  would  have  to  serve,  anyway. 
I  glanced  at  the  clock.  Ten  twentj'-five  !  I  watched  the 
clock  in  a  sort  of  hypnotism  that  authors  know  of,  till  it 
showed  ten-thirty.  Then  with  a  horrible  wrench  I  put  the 
pen  in  the  ink  again  ....  Jove  !  Eleven  forty-five, 
and  I  had  written  seven  hundred  words.  Not  bad  stuff 
that !  Indeed,  very  good  !  Time  for  a  cigarette  and  a 
stroll  round  to  hear  wisdom  from  the  gardener.  I  resumed 
at  twelve,  and  then  in  about  two  minutes  it  was  one  o'clock 
and  lunch  time.  After  lunch,  rest  for  the  weary  and  the 
digesting  ;  slumber  ;  another  stroll.  Arrival  of  the  second 
post  on  a  Russian  pony  that  cost  fifty  shillings.  Tea,  and 
perusal  of  the  morning  paper.  Then  another  spell  of 
work,  and  the  day  was  gone,  vanished,  distilled  away. 
And  about  five  days  made  a  week,  and  forty-eight  weeks  a 
year. 

No  newspaper-proprietors,  contributors,  circulations,  pla- 
cards, tape  machines,  theatres,  operas,  concerts,  picture 
galleries,  clubs,  restaurants,  parties,  Undergrounds ! 
Nothing  artificial  except  myself  and  my  work !  And 
nothing,  save  the  fear  of  rent-day,  to  come  between  myself 
and  my  work ! 

It  was  dull,  you  will  tell  me.  But  I  tell  you  it  was 
magnificent.  Monotony,  solitude,  are  essential  to  the  full 
activity  of  the  artist.  Just  as  a  horse  is  seen  best  when 
coursing  alone  over  a  grciit  plain,  so  the  fierce  and  c^allous 
'egotism  of  the  artist  comes  to  its  perfection  in  a  vast 
expanse  of  custom,  leisure,  and  apparently  vacuous  reverie. 
To  insist  on  forgetting  his  work,  to  keep  his  mind  a  blank 
xmtil  the  work,  no  longer  to  be  held  in  check,  rushes  into 
that  emptiness  and  fills  it  up—  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
imaginative  creation.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  recipe  for 
every  artist.  I  have  known  artists,  and  genuine  ones,  ■ 
who  could  keep  their  minds  empty  and  suck  in  the  beauty 
of  the  world  for  evermore  without-  the  slightest  diflBculty  ; 
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wJio  only  wrote,  as  the  early  Britons  hunted,  when  they 
were  hungry  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  pot.  But  I 
was  not  of  that  species.  On  the  contraiy,  the  incurable 
habit  of  industn.',  the  itch  for  the  pen,  was  my  chiefest 
curse.  To  be  unproductive  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
days  or  so  was  to  be  miserable.  Like  most  writers  I  was 
frequently  the  victim  of  an  illogical,  indefensible  and 
causeless  nielanclioly  ;  but  one  kind  of  melancholy  could 
always  be  explained,  and  that  was  the  melancholy  of 
idleness.  I  could  never  divert  myself  with  hobbies.  I 
did  not  read  much,  except  in  the  way  of  business.  Two 
hours  reading,  even  of  Turgenev  or  Balzac  or  Montaigne, 
wearied  me  out.  An  author  once  remarked  to  me:  "  I 
hnoxB  enough.  I  don't  read  hooka,  I  icrlte  'em."  It  was  a 
haughty  and  arrogant  saying,  but  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  was  true."^,  0  fen  I  have  felt  like  that :  '"I  know 
enough,  I  feel  enough.  If  my  future  is  as  long  as  my 
past,  I  shall  still  not  be  able  to  put  down  the  tenth  part  of 
wliat  I  have  already  acquired."  The  consciousness  of  this, 
of  what  an  extraordinary  and  wonderful  museum  of  percep- 
tions and  emotions  my  brain  was,  sustained  me  many  a 
time  against  the  chagrins,  the  deLays,  and  the  defeats 
of  the  artistic  career.  Often  have  I  said  inwardly : 
"^\orld,  when  I  talk  with  you,  dine  with  you,  wrangle 
with  you,  love  you,  and  hate  you,  I  condescend  !  "  Every 
artist  has  said  that.  People,  call  it  conceit ;  people  may 
call  it  what  they  please.  One  of  the  greatest  things  a 
great  man  said,  ia  : — 

I  know  I  am  august. 

I    do    not   trouble   my  spirit   to   indicate   itself   or   to  lie 
understood.     ... 

I  exist  as  I  am,  that  is  enough. 

If  no  other  in  the  world  be  aware  I  sit  content. 

And  if  each  and  all  be  aware  I  sit  content. 

■  Nevertheless,  for  me,  the  contentment  of  the  ultimate 
line  surpassed  the  contentment  of  the  penultimate.  And 
therefore  it  was,  perhaps,  that  I  descended  on  London 
from  time  to  time  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  and  made  the 
world  aware,  and  snatched  its  feverish  joys  for  a  space, 
and  then,  surfeited  and  advertised,  went  back  and 
relapsed  into  my  long  monotony.  And  sometimes  I  would 
suddenly  halt  and  addresis  myself :  "  You  may  be  richer 
or  you  may  be  poorer ;  you  may  live  in  greater  pomp  and 
luxury,  or  in  Ie.ss.  The  point  is  that  you  will  always  be, 
essentially,  what  you  are  now.  You  have  no  real  satis- 
faction to  look  forward  to  except  the  satisfaction  of 
continually  inventing,  fancying,  imagining,  scribbling. 
Say  another  thirty  years  of  these  emotional  ingenuities, 
these  interminable  variations  on  the  theme  of  beauty.  Is 
it  good  enough  ? 

And  I  answered  :  Yes. 

But  who  knows  ?     Who  can  preclude  the  regrets  of  the 
dying  couch  ? 

I'ne  End. 


Music. 

On  Musical  Criticism. 

OsE  of  last  week's  essayists  in  little  found  himself  won- 
dering why  there  were  so  few  instructive  and  delightful 
books  about  music,  why,  as  a  rule,  or  even  as  an  exception, 
there  was  so  little  instructive  and  delightful  musical 
criticism.  Now  I  think  "  M.  M.  B."  exaggerates.  "Why," 
he  laments,  "  is  there  so  much  written  that  is  interesting 
concerning  books  and  writers,  art  and  artists,  science  and 
scientists,  and  so  little  appealing  to  the  music-lover  or 
helping  him  in  his  art  ?  "  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  music  is  much  more  difficult  to  write 
about  than  any  of  the  other  arts,  a  great  deal  that  is  both 
interesting  anfl  valuable  has  been  written  about  music, 
not  only  from  a  technical  but  from  a  gefieral  point  of  view. 


Wagner's  prose  writings  present  us  with  a  body  of  theory 
concerning  his  art  such  as  few  poets  or  painters  have  ever 
given  us.  Indeed  I  think  we  can  find  a  parallel  only 
in  the  writings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Goethe  and  Coleridge 
on  the  other.  Then,  among  musicians,  there  was 
Schumann,  who  edited  musical  papers  and  wrote  the  main 
part  of  them  ;  who  wrote,  indeed,  in  only  too  literary  a 
way,  but  always  with  an  eager  and  watchful  insight, 
which  was  rarely  deceived,  ready  to  discover  a  new  genius 
before  that  genius  had  really  discovered  himself.  Liszt 
wrote  with  voluminous  and  flowing  eloquence,  as  in  his 
book  on  Chopin  ;  Berlioz  was  a  musical  critic  for  thirty 
years,  besides  writing  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  quite 
the  most  exhilarating  of  autobiographies ;  Saint-Saens, 
Bruneau,  Vincent  d'Indy,  most  indeed  of  the  contemporary 
French  composers,  have  written  musical  criticism,  always' 
in  an  attractive  as  well  as  a  sound  and  serious  way. 
Gluck,  who  anticipated  Wagner  in  his  music,  anticipated 
him  also  in  a  theoretical  preface  which  sets  forth  very  much 
the  ideas  which  Wagner  was  afterwards  to  develops. - 
Then  in  regard  to  the  musicians  who  have  written  nothing 
for  the  public,  how  much  splendid  incidental  criticism  do 
we  not  find  in  the  letters  which  their  biographera  have 
printed  after  their  death !  For  my  part  I  know  hardly 
any  biographical  literature  so  full,  various,  and  enter- 
taining as  the  biographies  of  musicians.  Few  musicians 
have  not  had  at  least  one  good  biographer.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  I  contend  that  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of 
Musicians  "  is  as  good  a  companion  for  a  wet  day  in  the 
country  as  any  volume  of  Larousse  or  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica." 

"The  musical  papers,"  says  "M.  M.  B.,"  "fall  far 
short  of  their  possibilities,  and  few  critics  are  capable  o£ 
really  illuminative  articles."  No  doubt,  but  remember 
that  while  everybody,  in  a  certain  sense,  can  write  about 
literatm-e,  only  musicians,  or  those  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  music,  can  write  about  music,  and  a  good 
musician  is  much  better  employed  in  writing  music. 
Think  of  the  ecstasy  with  which  Berlioz,  when  at  last  he 
had  made  a  little  money  by  his  Troijens,  gave  up  his  post 
on  the  Dehats  !  "  At  last,"  he  cries  in  his  autobiography, 
"after  thirty  years'  bondage,  I  am  free!  No  more 
feuilletons  to  write,  no  more  commonplaces  to  excuse,  no 
more  mediocrities  to  praise,  no  more  indignation  to  sup- 
press ;  no  more  lies,  no  more  comedies,  no  more  mean 
compromises — I  am  free  !  "  And  he  gravely  writes  down  : 
"  Gloria  in  exeelais  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hotninibus  honae 
voluntatis." 

The  reason  why  music  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  write 
about  than  any  other  art,  is  because  music  is  the  one 
absolutely  disembodied  art,  when  it  is  heard,  and  no  more 
than  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  when  it  is  written.  It  is 
wholly  useless,  to  the  student  no  less  than  to  the  general 
reader,  to  write  about  music  iti  the  style  of  the  pro- 
grammes for  which  we  pay  sixpence  at  the  concerts. 
"  Repeated  by  flute  and  oboe,  with  accompaniment  for 
clarionet  (in  triplets)  and  strings  pizzicx^o,  and  then 
worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra,  this  melody  is  eventually 
allotted  to  the  'cellos,  its  accompaniment  now  taking  the 
form  of  chromatic  passages,"  and  so  forth.  Not  less 
useless  is  it  to  write  a  rhapsody  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  notes,  and  present  this  as  an  interpretation  of 
what  the  notes  have  said  in  an  unknown  language.  Yet 
what  method  is  there  besides  these  two  methods  ?  None, 
indeed,  that  can  ever  be  wholly  satisfactory ;  at  tlie  best, 
no  more  than  a  compromise. 

In  writing  about  poetry,  while  precisely  that  quality 
which  makes  it  poetry  must  always  evade  expression, 
there  yet  remain  the  whole  definite  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  whole  easily  explicable  technique  of  the  verse, 
which  can  he  made  clear  to  every  reader.  In  painting, 
you  have  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  you  nave  the 
colour,  handling,   and  the  like,  which  can  be  expressed 
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hardly  less  precisely  in  words.  But  music  has  uo  subject, 
outside  itself ;  no  moaning,  outside  its  meaning  as  music. 
What  subterfuges  are  'required,  in  order  to  give  the 
vaguest  suggestion  of  what  a  piece  of  music  is  like,  and 
how  little  has  been  said,  after  all,  beyond  generalisation, 
which  would  apply  et]ually  to  half-a-douen  different  pieces  ! 
The  composer  hmiself,  if  'you  ask  him,  will  tell  you  that 

•ou  may  be  quite  correct  in  what  you  say,  but  that  he 

las  no  opinion  in  the  matter. 

Music  has  indeed  a  language,  but  it  is  a  language  in 
which  birds  and  other  angels  may  talk,  but  out  of  which 
we  cannot  translate  their  meaning.  Emotion  itself,  how 
changed  becomes  even  emotion  when  we  transport  it  into 
a  new  world,  in  which  only  sound  lias  feeling!  But  I 
am  putting  it  as  if  it  had  died  and  been  re-born  there, 
whereas,  it  was  born  in  its  own  region,  and  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  ours. 

Kow  is  there  not  some  reason  why  musical  criticism  is  not 
always  "illuminative,"  "instructive,"  or  "delightful"? 
Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  surprising  that  so  much 
valuable  writing  about  music  does  exist?  Of  music  as 
music,  perhaps  no  one  has  really  written  ;  but  theory  and 
anecdote,  these  remain,  and  wlien  Berhoz  writes  it,  even 
a  treatise  on  instrumentation  can  become  as  interesting 
as  a  fairy-tale. 

Arthur  Symons. 


Art. 

Japanese  Pictures  in  Whitechapel, 

Japan'  is  indeed  knocking  at  the  gates  of  London.  Open- 
ing an  illustrated  journal  I  find  a  picture,  by  a  Japanese 
artist,  of  "  Outside  Drury  Lane  Theatre  11.15  p.m."  The 
■90st  brings  the  initial  number  of  a  new  paper,  printed 
in  English,  called  Tlie  Anglo-Japanese  Gazette.  Turning 
the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Bev'ieic,  I  find  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  by  llr.  Arthiir  Morrison  on  "  The  Painters 
of  Japan,"  and  as  I  write  the  East-end  public  are 
flocking  to  the  Japanese  Exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel 
Fine  Art  Gallery. 

The  Fine  Art  section  of  this  exhibition  has  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  a  testimony  to  its 
excellence.  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  small  connection 
between  the  Art  of  Japan,  and  the  Tales  of  Mean  Streets 
of  London,  between  the  crowded  nursery  of  the  Jago,  and 
the  hght,  laughter-loving  life  of  Japan  as  we  know  it  in 
colour-prints  and  Kakemono's.  Turning  to  the  collection 
of  Japanese  prints  as  a  recreation,  Mr.  Morrison  found  the 
study  so  absorbing  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  few 
experts  on  Japanese  art  in  this  country.  He  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  article*  in  the  Monthly 
Revietc  again  and  again  tilts  a  lance  at  the  authorities. 
The  ordinarj'  man  can  only  look  on  and  learn.  If  he 
desires  to  become  a  collector  of  Japanese  prints  he  must 
buy  his  experience  and  make  up  his  mind  to  be  deceived  : 
the  clever  forgeries  outnumber  the  genuine  pictures  of  the 
masters  by  tliree  to  one.  Many  of  the  finest  examples  he 
•will  never  see,  for  they  are  "  most  jealously  guarded  in 
the  treasure-houses  of  Japanese  noijles,  and  are  never 
sold."  Not  till  he  can  distinguish  at  a  glance,  with  no 
reference  to  seal  or  signature,  between  the  brash  work, 
say,  of  the  three  brothers— Tanj-u,  Noonobu,  and  Yasunobu 
— may  he  consider  his  judgment  of  any  value.  Brush 
work,  rather  than  tlie  colour,  is,  it  would  seem,  what  those 
dim,  grave  gentlemen,  the  noble  amateurs  of  Japan,  value, 
and  when  the  English  tyro  has  learnt  to  recognise  the 
personal  touch  of  the  great  Japanese  painters,  and  to 
appreciate  their  brush-work,  he  will  begin  to  understand, 
says  Mr.  Morrison,  why  some  of  the  Japanese  painters 
most  appreciated  in  Europe,  are  held  somewhat  lower  in 
theiesteem  of  Japanese  amateurs,  "Hokusai,  for  instance." 


Now  if  there  was  one  name  that  the  cultured  English 
amateur,  anxious  to  be  in  the  movement  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  Japanese  art  was  the  right  thing,  clung  to,  it 
was  Hokusai.  That  name  carried  tlie  weight  of  Japan  on 
its  shoulders  at  English  dinner  parties.  Moreover,  is  it 
not  hall-marked  by  Mr.  Whistler  ?  Is  it  not  written  in 
the  Ten  o' Clock  that  "  the  story  of  the  beautiful  is  already 
complete — hewn  in  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon — and 
broidercd,  with  the  bird.s,  upon  the  fan  of  Hokusai — at  the 
foot  of  Fusi-yama."  Now,  alas  !  the  crown  has  fallen 
from  Ilokusai's  head.  There  are  otliers  Avho  hold  a  higher 
place  "  in  the  esteem  of  Japanese  amateurs."  But  it  is 
hard  to  let  him  go,  and  at  Whitechapel  (one  wonders  what 
the  East-end  will  think  of  this  exhibition)  there  is  a  large 
landscape  painted  on  silk  that  pleads  for  his  restoration. 
It  is  a  characteristic  picture  of  that  gay  land  where,  to 
English  eyes,  everybody  looks  like  everybody  else,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wear  pretty 
clothes  and  enjoy  nature  and  each  other's  society.  Tliat  is 
the  land  of  Hokusai  as  shown  in  this  picture  of  a  party 
of  Japanese  ladies  and  gentlemen  "  Viewing  the  Cherry 
Blossom."  How  much  pleasanter  than  going  to  llanelagh 
to  see  a  polo  match  !  Ihe  party  have  strewn  rugs  on  the 
grass,  and  seated  there  they  look  up  with  childish  pleasure 
at  the  blossoms  on  the  trees.  It  is  a  delightful  scene. 
Possibly  the  strenuous  Japanese  of  these  days  resent  such 
a  scene  being  taken  as  typical  of  the  habits  of  their 
countrymen.  But  Hokusai  could  be  practical  when  he 
chose.  Another  of  his  designs  in  colour  shows  a  timber- 
yard,  with  one  of  the  poles  cutting  the  cone  of  Fusi-yama. 
He  died  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  he  said,  "  If  I  could  only  live  to  be  a  hundred  and 
ten,  then  I  could  be  a  great  painter  indeed."  He  remains 
the  best  known,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  painters,  in  a 
'  land  where  painting  and  drawing  have  always  been 
esteemed  since  the  days  when  the  earliest  of  the  teachers 
arrived  from  Corea.  A  Japanese  chronicle  of  the  year 
G12  gives  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  one  of  these 
teachers.  Mr.  Morrison  quotes  the  account  from  Mr. 
W.  G.  Aston's  translation.  Pekche  was  an  ancient 
Japanese  name  for  Corea. 

"  This  year  a  man  emigrated  from  Pekche  whose  face 
and  body  were  all  flecked  with  white,  being  perhaps 
affected  with  white  ringworm.  People  disliking  his  extra- 
ordinary appearance,  wished  to  cast  him  away  on  an  island 
in  the  sea.  But  this  man  said  :  '  If  you  dislike  my  spotted 
skin  you  should  not  breed  horses  or  kine  in  this  country 
which  are  spotted  with  white.  Moreover,  I  have  a  small 
talent.  I  can  make  the  figures  of  hills  and  mountains.  If 
you  kept  me  and  made  use  of  me,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  Why  should  you  waste  me  by 
casting  me  away  on  an  island  of  the  sea  ?  '  Through  the 
centuries  the  race  of  Japanese  painters  has  continued 
vmbroken,  they  have  never  '  made '  pictures,  but  have 
always  looked  at  the  idea  rather  than  the  material  fact." 
The  literary  or  historical  subject  which  has  become  the 
cotmnonplace  of  Western  art  has  not  attracted  tliem. 
Some  vision  of  colour,  some  beauty  of  line  in  the  human 
form,  some  fortuitous  arrangeuient  of  natural  objects  have 
sufficed.  Hokusai  saw  a  grorii^  of  women  on  the  terrace  of 
a  pagoda  gazing  at  Fusi-yama,  their  supple  bodies  clad  in 
blue  robes,  swaying  in  childish  glee  at  the  beauty  of  their 
adored  mountain.  The  lines  of  their  pretty  backs,  the 
sky,  and  the  mountain  were  motive  enough  for  this 
master.  A  Japanese  artist  who  is  working  at  the  present 
moment  in  London,  and  who  has  come  under  the  dominion 
of  our  illustrated  press,  draws  a  fashionable  London  scene  ; 
but  his  contemporaries,  Toshikata  and  Gekko,  who  are 
still  in  Japan,  are  content  with  such  subjects  as  "  Girl 
with  Flowers  "  and  "  Girls  in  a  Boat." 

The  delicacy  of  colour  of  many  of  these  Japanese 
prints  is  astonishing,  putting  to  shame  our  attempts  at 
colour  printing.  But  then  our  colour  printing  is  done 
by  a  skilled  workman,  whereas  these  Japanese  coloured 
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prints  ai'e  the  handicraft  of  the  artist  himself  who  passes 
nothing  which  does  not  come  up  to  his  own  standard  of 
beauty.  It  is  this  lovehness  of  colour  that  attracts  the 
Western  amateur,  as  it  attracted  Rossetti,  and  gives,  in 
his  eyes,  such  honour  to  the  name  of  Hokusai.  But  it  is 
by  the  brush-work  rather  than  by  the  colour  that  the 
expert  in  Japan  judges  a  design.  Suppose  some  grave 
Japanese  connoisseur  has  been  asked  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a  Kakemono  that  a  friend  has  just  acquired.  A 
Kakemono,  I  should  exjjlain,  is  a  hanging  picture 
mounted  on  brocade.  Kakemonos  are  kept  roUed  up,  and 
only  one  is  exhibited  at  a  time,  great  care  being  taken  to 
select  a  Kakemono  which  is  appropriate  to  the  season,  or 
to  the  taste  of  the  guest  in  whose  honour  it  is  shown. 
The  connoisseur  unrolls  it  slowly  and  carefully.  He  does 
not  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  picture  at  once :  his 
method  is  to  judge  the  artist's  teclinical  skill  by  a  small 
section  of  the  brush-work,  then  when  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  upon  that,  the  Kakemono  is  unrolled  and  his  appre- 
ciation is  free  to  be  delighted  with  the  design  and  the 
colour.  One  of  the  Kakemonos  at  Whitechapel  of  which 
the  Japanese  expert  in  brush-work  would  surely  approve 
shows  a  man  holding  a  monkey,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet. 
It  is  by  three  artists  and  was  drawn  at  a  tea-party.  The 
monkey  is  by  Mori  Sosen  ;  the  man  by  Mori  Yusen,  his 
son  ;  the  dog  by  Mori  Tessan,  the  adopted  son  of  Mori 
Sosen.  Observe  how  even  in  the  excitement  of  a  tea-party 
the  proprieties  are  observed.  Mori  Sosen  being  the 
greatest  of  the  trio  his  monkey  stands  highest  in  the 
picture,  the  man  by  his  son  comes  next,  and  the  dog  by 
the  least  important  artist  of  the  three  has  the  lowest  jjlace 
in  the  picture. 

One  of  the  schools  of  Japanese  painting  is  the  Ukioye, 
which  signifies  the  painters  of  "  common  or  passing  life." 
It  is  a  happy  custom  which  persuades  a  great  artist  to 
devote  the  strength  of  his  genius,  to  concentrate  all  his 
power  of  expressing  beauty  of  fonn  and  colour,  in  such 
subjects  as  travellers  resting  in  a  wistaria  garden,  or 
a  youth  with  a  hawk  gathering  egg-fruit,  or  a  mother 
carrying  a  child  to  bed  under  a  mosquito  net.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  prints  will  be  Suzuki  Harunobu's  ideal 
type  of  Japanese  female  beauty,  and  Katsucawa  Shunsho'a 
type  of  ideal  manly  beauty.  Then  East  and  West  can 
meet  to  disagree. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

What  Dreams  are  Made  of. 

Wnv  man  should  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  sleeping 
liours  in  seeing  sights,  bearing  sounds,  and  undergoing 
experiences  that  have  no  easily  discoverable  connection 
with  actual  fact,  is  a  problem  that  must  have  always 
vexed  the  curious.  The  savage  accounts  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  his  incorporeal  part  leaves  him  during 
shimber,  and  that  his  dream  adventures  are  but  those 
which  happen  to  his  spirit  in  the  spirit-world.  The 
survival  of  tliJs  idea  may  bo  traced  in  all  the  religions  of 
antiquity,  which  looked  on  dreams  as  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  gods  communicated  their  wiU  to  man.  But 
when  these  ideas  were  outgrown,  a  logical  explanation  of 
dreams  seemed  farther  off  than  ever,  and  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  until  that  versatile  genius,  Alfred  Mamy,  tmder- 
took,  some  fifty  years  ago,  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
himself  that  any  theory  of  dreams  could  be  founded  upon 
a  scientific  basis.  Even  now  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
facts  upon  which  the  best  account  of  the  matter  rests  are 
indisputable  or  thoroughly  ascertained.  For,  as  Maury 
himself  pointed  out,  our  only  record  of  our  thoughts 
during  sleep  is  what  we  remember  of  them  when  we  wake 
up,  and  the  remembered  is  likely  to  differ  considerably 
from  the  original  impression.     It  is  as  well  to  bear  this  in 


mind  in  listening  to  any  stories  of  remarkable  dreams,  or 
even  to  any  theory  that  may  be  derived  from  them. 

With  this  caution  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  to 
which  nearly  all  physiologists  since  Maury  have  inclined 
is  that  dreams  are  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  impres- 
sions received  by  the  senses  of  the  sleeper  from  the 
external  world.  Maury,  when  a  child,  dreamed  that  his 
head  was  being  hanmaered  on  the  anvil  of  a  smithy,  and 
discovered  on  awaking  that  a  blacksmith  was  in  fact 
making  horseshoes  in  a  neighbouring  building.  When 
grown  up,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  about  to  be  guillotined, 
and  woke  up  to  find  that  a  lath  from  the  head  of  the  bed 
had  fallen  and  was  pressing  upon  his  neck.  Dr.  Gregory, 
in  like  manner,  went  to  sleep  with'  a  hot-water  bottle  at 
his  feet  and  dreamed  that  he  was  climbing  Mount  Etna 
and  walking  over  hot  lava.  So  it  has  been  shown  by 
actual  experiment  that  water  dropped  into  the  open  mouth 
of  a  sleeper  will  make  him  dream  that  he  is  swinuning,  a 
silk  handkerchief  laid  over  the  mouth  and  nose  that  he  is 
suffocated  or  buried  alive,  and  a  mustard  plaster  laid  on 
the  head  that  he  is  being  scalped  by  Indians.  The 
strength  of  such  sensory  impressions,  which  may  even 
translate  themselves  into  actions  without  awaking  the 
sleeper,  may  be  easily  observed  in  the  case  of  dogs  asleep 
before  a  fire,  who  will  often  move  their  paws  and  open  cry 
as  if  they  were  actually  hunting.  In  this  case,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  legs  caused  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire  which  is  the  determining  cause  of  the 
dream. 

From  this  it  might  be  gathered  that  everyone  in  the 
same  circumstances  would  dream  the  same  thing,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  this  is  no  doubt  true.  The  tendency  of 
shipwrecked  sailors  upon  short  allowance  of  food  and 
drink  to  dream  of  abundant  dishes  and  flowing  streams 
has  often  been  noted,  and  it  is  said  that  the  dreams  of 
soldiers  the  night  before  the  battle  often  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  each  other.  So,  too,  we  can  explain  the 
practice  of  "  incubation  "  in  many  ancient  temples,  where  he 
who  would  enquire  of  the  god  was  allowed  to  sleep  near  the 
shrine,  and  generally  managed  to  dream  something  which 
could  be  twisted  into  an  answer  to  the  question  he  had 
come  to  ask.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
concepts  of  our  waking  moments  are  never  simple,  but  are 
largely  made  up  of  memories  of  our  former  impressions, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  sleeping 
concepts  should  differ  from  them.  Just  as  an  artist  and  a 
farmer  see  different  things  when  they  look  at  a  beautiful 
landscape,  so  does  the  personal  equation  count  for  much 
in  dreams.  Dr.  Matidsley  tells  us  that  in  his  experience 
those  whom  years  of  practice  in  observation  and  reflection 
have  trained  to  think  coherently  will  alone  have  coherent 
dreams  ;  while  M.  Lorain  says  that  the  amount  of  cerebral 
activity  manifested  by  the  individual  during  the  day  is  the 
measure  of  cerebral  capacity  shown  by  him  in  dreamland. 
People  who  do  not  use  their  brain  much — children,  women, 
and  handicraftsmen,  as  he  rather  ungallantly  puts  it — 
according  to  this  last,  seldom  show  any  intellectual  power 
in  their  dreams. 

So  far,  therefore,  it  might  be  said  that  all  our  dreams 
are  composed  of  impressions  received  from  the  outer  world, 
and  this  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter  were  man  only 
the  "bundle  of  sensations''  that  Kingsley's  Aben  Ezra 
once  thought  himself.  But  the  fact  that  the  great  organs 
of  the  body — the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  hver — continue  to 
work  when  the  senses  are  drowned  in  sleep,  shows  that  this 
is  not  so,  and  that  behind  the  "  moi  sensoriel,"  or  sensory 
self,  there  stands  the  "moi  splanchnique "  or  visceral 
self  which  discharges  all  the  functions  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  well-being  without  reference  to  the 
individual  consciousness.  What  part  this  second  jjersonahty 
within  us  plays  in  the  composition  of  our  dreams  is  not 
yet  clear,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  never  does  so  directly, 
but  only  by  such  a  disarrangement  or  interruption  of  the 
machinery  as  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  senses. 
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The  queetion  seems  for  the  present  to  be  outside  the  raiige 
of  experiment,  but  it  appears  to  be  well  established  that 
any  lesion  of  the  more  important  viscera,  such  as  paralysis, 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  certain  forms  of  heart  and  lung 
disease  herald  their  approach  by  nightly-recurring  dreams 
of  the  most  terrifying  character.  To  go  further  into  this 
subject  would  take  me  beyond  the  scope  of  these  articles, 
and  I  will  only  refer  those  curious  on  the  subject  to 
Dr.  Tissie's  little  work  Lcs  Ecvea,  which  forms  a  lucid  and 
readable  introduction  to  its  study. 

Subject  to  this,  however,  tlie  theory  that  dreams  are 
made  xip  of  past  and  present  impressions  holds  the  field, 
and  this  receives  nightly  confirmation  in  the  case  of 
most  of  us.  Fantastic  and  odd  as  our  dreams — or  rather 
what  we  remember  of  them — appear  to  our  waking 
minds,  patient  analysis  generally  decomposes  them  into 
a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic  combination  of  sensations  received 
during  sleep  with  the  events  or  thoughts  occurring  to 
lis  in  the  past.  Thus,  in  Maury's  decapitation  dream 
mentioned  above,  the  guillotine  in  the  affair  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  reading  before  faUing 
asleep  some  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  So, 
in  a  case  quoted  in  Weygandt's  Enstehung  der  Trdume, 
a  man  who  cherished  delightful  memories  of  a  country 
liouse  where  he  had  for  the  first  time  met  with  a  certain 
scent,  used  to  direct  his  servant  to  scatter,  at  times 
unknown  to  him,  that  particular  perfume  upon  liis  pillow 
with  the  certainty  that  he  would  again  visit  in  his  dreams 
the  scene  of  his  enchantment.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
the  same  proposition  can  .be  proved  conversely.  The 
dream  of  entertaining  royalty,  which  the  cynical  say  comes 
to  every  lady  at  some  time  during  her  life,  is  probably 
composed  of  the  memory  of  past  soei^tl  triumphs  coupled 
with  an  acquaintance  with  the  features  of  august  pet- 
sonages  gained  from  photographs  or  otherwise  ;  yot  it  is  said 
at  the  same  time  that  no  woman  ever  dreams  of  entertaining 
persons  utterly  unknown  to  her.  So  also  children  who 
are  born  blind  never  dream  that  they  are  seeing ;  wliile 
those  wlio  become  blind  after  the  age  of  seven  dream 
frequently  of  sights  seen  by  them  before  the  failure  of 
their  eyesight.  Unromantic  as  the  idea  may  be,  evciything 
goes  to  sliow  that  our  nightly  dreams  come  neither  tlirough 
:the,liorn  nor  tlie  ivory  gate  of  the  poet,  but  are  partly 
drawn  from  what  is  going  on  around  our  sleeping  forms, 
and  partly  from  the  memories  of  past  experiences  stored 
lip  within  our  bodies  as  within  otlier  forms  of  matter. 

r.  Legoe^ 


Correspondence. 

Ruskin  and  the  Fallen  Campanile. 

Sir, — Time  has  curiously  avenged  the  architect  of  the 
college  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  Stones  of  Venice  Ruskin 
caricatured  our  modern  British  imitations  of  Gothic  towers 
by  placing  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  towers 
beside  that  of  the  Campanile,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
latter  though  350  feet  high  and  built  of  brick  needed  no 
buttresses  to  hold  it  up,  whilst  the  former  though  only 
121  feet  high  and  built  of  stone  "Is  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  standing  without  two  huge  buttresses  on  each 
angle."  Not  that  Ruskin  was  wrong.  Indeed  lie  was 
very  right,  but  the  irony  of  fate  has  put  the  laugh  against 
him  for  the  moment — Yours,  &c., 

12,  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  W.  G.  S.  Layaud. 


characteristic.  Will  you,  however,  allow  me  a  word  of 
explanation?  The  Mill  of  Silence  figured,  successfully, 
years  ago  in  a  "  lii^hly-coloured  "  competition.  It  was 
written,  under  drastic  conditions,  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  never  designed  for  any  better.  I  parted  with  my 
copyright,  and  the  little  cursed  chicken  has  come  home 
to  roost.  Its  present  proprietor  issues  tliis  old  "sensa- 
tion "  story,  in  spite  of  my  exiwstulations,  as  a  new  novel 
by  me.  It  has  already  been  printed,  serially  and  in  book 
form,  in  both  England  and  America,  and  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  reprint,  and  a  horribly  mutikted  and  "  edited  "  one, 
of  my  ancient  "  shocker." — Yours,  &c., 

Bersaud  Capes. 
South  View,  St.  James's  Crescent,  Winchester. 


Lud's  Town. 

Sm, — Your  reviewer  of  Dyce's  Shakespeare  CHoasary 
very  mercifully  only  finds  fault  with  me  for  "  quoting  with 
approval  "  the  old  derivation  of  London  from  Lud's  town. 
There  is  notliing  to  suggest  (I  think)  that  I  approve  of  the 
etymology  in  question,  but  Shakespeare  in  "  Cymbeline  " 
says  that  famed  Cassibelan  "  made  Lud's  town  with 
rejoicing  fires  bright,"  and  the  Glossary  therefore  shows 
that  by  Lud's  town  the  poet  alludes  to  Ivondon.  I  share 
your  reviewer's  regi-et  that  the  author  of  "Cymbeline" 
accepted  the  derivation.— Yours,  &c., 

H.  LrrTLEDALE. 


Kensington  Gardens. 

Sm,--The  Scotch  Firs  in  Kensington  Gardens  about 
which  Mr.  Alford  inquires  were  on  the  North  side  slightly 
to  the  East  of  the  line  of  the  Queen's  Road.  There  were 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  perhaps  more,  standing 
in  1867.  All  had  gone  in  1891.  I  enclose  my  card.— 
Yours,  &c., 

^    E.  B. 


The  Mill  of  Silence. 

,  SiB,^In  the  matter  of  a  short  note,  in  your  issue  of  the 
2Gth  July,  on  a  novel  by  me,  The  Mill  of  Silence.  Your 
extract  is  certainly  very  funny.      I  ain  sorry  you  think  it 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  149  (New  Series). 

Last  week  wc  ofieied  a  piize  ot  One  Guinea  for  the  best  paper  on 
a  daily  compul>oi'y  walk,  as  distinct  fr.>m  a  recroative  wElk.  We 
awarci  the  prize  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Alfonl,  GO,  Barkston  Gardens,  S.W., 
lor  the  following  : — 

•  Daily  I  suppose  includes  nightly.  Compulsory?  Well  I  must 
leave  that  to  the  Editor's  judgment.  The  leading  tacts  of  the  case 
are— (1)  that  the  nearest  pillar  box  is  some  hundre.ls  ot  yards  away  ; 
(2)  that  my  charming  wife  is  a  great  letter  writer  whoso  s  )licitudo 
for  her  friends  makes  it  a  matter  of  great  imjiortance  they  shoulil 
always  hear  from  her  exactly  when  they  expect  to  and  not  a  post 
later.  Every  evening  after  dinner  f>he  writer  and  writes.  It  is  a 
busy  time.  "l3e3'ond  an  occiisional  lament  that  the  new. stationery 
has"  not  yet  come  from  the  stores,  or  that  the  Postal  Guide  is  two 
months  old,  I  hear  nathinj-.  My  feet  are  on  the  sofa  enjoyin? 
themselves  iii  easy  pumps  with  doubtful  soles,  but  at  the  other  end 
-I  am  all  anxiety.  Will  the  letters  be  ready  before  the  maids. have 
pone  to  bed  .'  No,  a  fresh  sheet  is  Irought  on  the  blotting  paper,  as 
I  hear  their  departing  footsteps.  Sadly  I  retreat  tj  ray  dressing- 
room  and  orjsh  my  feet  into  tlie  loathe.l  bo^ts  ot  the  day,  now  s  iff 
and  cold.  I  vA\\n\  and  wait.  Goethe,  I  think,  said  that  only  the 
unexpeete  1  and  unknown  could  Ix;  too  hard  for  us  and  I  am  prepared. 
"Woul<l  you  like  to  pJst  a  few  letters  for  me  to-night,  de!\r?" 
"Immensely."  "Henrietta  will  think  it  odd  if  she  doesn't  hear 
about  that  blouse  before  she  goes  out  in  the  afternoon  and  you  know 
the  post  out  at  midnight  will  Ik;  delivered  in  Exeter  before  one." 
"  Of  course."  '"  Thank  you,  dear,  it  is  sweet  of  you.  Oh,  you  have  got 
your  boots  on,  what  a  good  thing. " 
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the  thud  of  tlie  galloping  horses  and  the  exulting  cries  of  the 
troopers,  they  opened  out  and  tried  to  save  themselves  by 
flight.  But  with  so  small  a  start  their  little  ponies  were  no 
match  for  the  big-striding  Walers,  and  the  cavalry  were  upon 
them  almost  before  they  realised  that  they  were  pursued. 
Some  tried  to  snap  their  Mausers  from  the  saddle,  some 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  others  knelt  down  vainly 
imploring  for  mercy  in  the  agony  of  their  terror.*  For  a 
mile  and  a  liolf  the  Dragoons  and  Lancers  over-rode  the 
flying  enemy.  Then  they  rallied  and  galloped  back  to  com- 
plete the  havoc  and  to  meet  such  of  the  fugitives  as  had 
escaped  the  initial  burst.  In  the  second  gallop  but  little 
sabreing  or  spearing  was  done,  and  many  prisoners  were 
taken.  Then  the  scattered  troopers  were  again  rallied.  The 
men  fell  in  and  cheered  madly.  There  was  something  awful 
in  the  dramatic  setting  of  the  scene.  The  wild  troopers 
forming  in  the  thickening  darkness,  with  their  reeking 
weapons  hare ;  the  little  knot  of  prisoners,  with  faces 
blanched  in  fear,  herded  together  at  the  lance  point ;  the 
dim  patches  on  the  veld,  which  denoted  the  destruction 
v.'hicli  had  been  dealt,  and  the  spasmodic  pepping  of  rifles 
from  remote  portions  of  the  field  as  the  fighting  died  out  with 
last  light  of  day,  or  as  the  wounded  tried  to  attract  attention. 
It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  British  troopers  that, 
although  they  had  mercilessly  carried  out  the  duties  attendant 
upon  a  cavalry  pursuit,  yet,  once  their  duty  was  accomplished, 
they   showed  every  solicitude  for   those  who   had  suffered. 

*  This  charge  created  the  greatest  terror  and  resentment  among  the 
B:>3r.!,  who  vowed  at  the  time  that  they  would  destroy  all  Lancers  they 
captured.  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  charging  cavalry  are  fully 
justified  in  not  giving  quarter  to  individuals  (though  it  was  done  in  a  good 
many  cases  in  this  charge  at  Elandslaagte),  unless  the  whole  object  of  the 
charge  is  to  be  frustrated.  Similarly  the  wounding  of  men  several  times 
over — one  young  Boer  at  Elandslaagte  received  sixteen  lance  wounds  and 
survived— is  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  feature  of  a  cavalry  charge. 
The  Boers  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  war  the  theory  that  every 
individual  haa  the  right  to  ask  quarter  for  himself  at  any  moment  in  an 
ticjion,  a  theory  which  bur  soldiers  seem  to  have  almost  invariably 
ocooptcJ.  Thus  Sir  G.  White,  in  his  despatch  on  Elandslaagte,  notes  that 
in  the  final  stage  of  the  flank  attack  the  Boers  remained  lying  down  and 
firing  at  our  men  till  they  cam^  within  twenty  yards  and  then  quietly 
asked  quarter,  which  wa;i  invariably  granted. 
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Other  papers  follow  :— 

Morning  by  morning,  I  take  the  snmc  walk  over  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
down  the  Embankment  and  into  MilUmnk  Street.  Evening  by 
evening,  I  return  the  Bame  way.  Tlie  cliaiige  of  direction  moans  to 
or  from  work.  And  it  is  this  thought  of  work  that  has  become  so 
closely  associatetl  with  the  walk,  that  the  idea  is  almost  identified 
with  the  scene.  But  peihaj  s  after  all  this  is  not  hicrely  a  thought 
that  is  arbitrarily  super-imposed  on  the  outlook — perhaps,  the  scene 
itself  in  its  innermost  nature  has  some  underlying  principle  in 
harmony  with  this  spirit  of  toil.  Such  an  impression  has  often  been 
indefinitely  borne  in  upon  me  as  I  have  crossed  the  bridge  and 
turnoil  down  the  Embankment.  Coal  wharves  and  coke  yards  edge 
the  river  up-stream,  canopie<l  over  by  sooty  smoke-clouds  from  the 
big  gasworks  near  by.  On  this  side  of  the  bridge  the  long  grey  reach 
is  burdenetl  with  all  manner  of  huge  tinwieldy  boxes  and  lighterage 
crafts  and  wee  fretting  tugs.  On  the  further  shore,  dull  grey  smoke- 
clouds  half  bide  the  pottery  works,  ranged  up  along  the  bank.  The 
seen  and  the  unseen  are  here,  I  ut  only  as  factors  in  the  great  scheme 
of  the  city's  toil — and  make  cur  morning's  walk  a  long  arcade  of 
symbols  iletacbed  from  the  great  work-market.  At  evening-time,  as 
I  rettun,  the  reddish  light  and  gentle  toggiuess  give  a  sense  of  respite. 
But  even  then  it  seems  but  as  the  feverish  slumber  of  a  restless  and 
unresting  soul.  Romance  has  no  place  here  in  this  crudeness.  The 
hoar.-e  tocting  of  some  be'ated  tug  strikes  on  our  ears  for  the 
evening's  A  ugelus. 

[T.  W.  C,  Wandsworth.] 

The  nearest  way  to  my  business  is  not  the  most  pleasant,  nor  the 
most  popular  ;  but  it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm,  which  compensates 
its  drawbacks.  A  long  bricked  narrow  alley,  on  each  side  a  string  of 
dirty  houses  with  very  dirty  tenants  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  most 
prominent  features  worthy  of  notice  are  wandering  buckets  (propelled 
by  some  secret  perpetual  motive  power),  brooms,  and  broken  windows. 
The  latter  are  of  intense  interest,  as  they  indicate  the  passions  and 
hobbies  of  the  tenants.  In  No.  1  house  with  a  starred  window-pane 
there  is  a  Clarion  pasted  on  the  glasp,  the  tenant  evidently  is  one  who 
believes  in  the  nationalisation  of  collieries  and  railways.  No.  3,  with 
the  green  door  and  red  blind,  finds  time  to  gather  butterflies,  as  the 
glass-topped  collar-box  filled  with  soiled  specimens  testifies.  No.  1 1  has 
given  his  soul  over  to  vanity  and  vexation.  No  better  evidence  than 
Sportiiifi  Life  and  Sportunwn  for  curtains  is  required.  No.  20  is  a  bird 
fancier  and  soothes  his  ruffled  spirits  by  attending  to  his  canaries. 
Exactly  opposite  No.  20  on  fine  mornings  hangs  a  parrot  whose 
limited  vocatmlary  of  one  word  (Garn)  throws  its  owner  into  ecstaciea 
of  delight.  The  last  house  on  the  right  has  a  kind  of  indicator  in  its 
blind  as  to  the  general  temper  of  its  tenants. 

On  Mourlay  morning  the  blind  is  down— a  dispute.  Tue.-day  half- 
way—clearing  up.  AVednesday,  right  up— John's  not  a  bad  fellow 
nft°r  all. 

[A.  H.,  Birmingham.] 

It  is  said  to  be  a  bare  mile  in  length— our  dull,  suburban  street— 
but  we,  who  every  morning  and  evenmg  are  compelled  to  make  its 
acquaintance,  grow  exceedingly  sceptical  as  to  the  distance.  You  know 
the  picture — a  severely  kept  roadway,  concrete  pavements  that  are 
adamant  to  tired  feet,  rows  of  lime  trees  which,  defpite  careful 
nursing,  refuse  to  outgrow  their  timid  and  fragile  youth,  red-bricked 
villas,  priced  at  forty- five  pounds  a  year,  elbowing  one  another  all 
down  the  facing  ranks.  The  road  itself  is  as  straight  as  though  seme 
gigantic  ruler  ha:l  marked  it  out ;  the  houses  resemble  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  toeing  that  chalk  line  of  footway  and  strained  to  perattent 
atteution. 

At  the  further  end  the  station  lies,  acd  that  each  morning  is  our 
destination.  How  alike  we  are,  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  we  who 
emerge  from  our  front  doors,  wave  farewells  to  our  wives,  swing  to 
our  garden  gates,  and  with  last  looks  at  cur  watches  trudge  easily  or 
hurredly  stationwards  as  time  directs.  Of  late  a  woman  in  a  bright 
blouse  has  joined  our  columns,  but  somehow  we  resent  her  appear- 
ance. She  clashes  with  the  drab  sobriety  of  the  street  ;  she  breaks 
the  monotony,  that  from  mere  familiarity  we  have  come  to  cherish  ; 
she  puts  a  bit  of  colour  into  lives  which  must  perforce  remain 
colourless. 

A  puff  of  white  tmoke  rising  at  the  end  of  the  road  ;  one  glimpse 
of  a  fugitive  figure  with  a  bag,  and  our  thoroughfare  awaits  in  sleepy 
silence  the  invasion  of  butchers'  carts. 

.    [H.  J.,  Ha.lley  Wood.] 

A  "compulsoiy  '  walk  indeed,  tnd  never  recreative— except  for 
the  Pug.  It  takes  place  daily  at  nine.  True  tie  pap<r  tas  just 
arrived,  but  how  wicked  to  neglect  a  poor  dumb  animal  1  So  the 
poor  dumb  animal  barks  its  mistress  deaf  while  she  dons  her  walking- 
apparel,  and  then  the '•  compulsory"  walk  begins.  Its  o-ossibilitits 
are  dreadful,  and  the  Pug  invents  new  ones  daily.  Kiist  there  is  the 
neighbour  with  horticultural  tastes.  His  gate  has  been  left  open, 
and  ihe  I'ug  remembers  clearly  that  a  tone  was  buried  several  weeks 

ago  in  the  veibena  bed.     So what  can  she  do  but  huriy  on  to 

avoid  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  hoiticultural  neighbour  on  the 
subject.  Then  there  is  the  butcl.cr-boy,  and  why  should  his  break- 
neck speed  excite  the  I'ug  to  such  imaoderate  barking?  Each  day 
he  returns  to  her  side  howlitg  with  the  painef  the  butcher-toy's 
lash,  but  one  day  he  may  not  return,  and  that  will  be  Ihe  result  of 
the  butcher-toy's  wheel.    Then  there  is  the  grocer's  dog — and  when 


it  advances  erect  and  fierce— bnt  at  least  there  is  one  comfort,  the 
Pug  is  an  arrant  coward.  There  is  also  the  cat  at  the  Almshouses, 
and  the  daily  awful  terror  of  having  its  hotly  laid  at  her  feet.  Lastly, 
when  the  prescribed  half -hour  is  over,  and  the  garden  gate  re-entered, 
there  is  always  the  likelihood  of  the  Pug  waiting  round  the  comer 
and  then  sauntering  off  into  the  town  on  some  unworthy  commi-sion. 
A  '•  compulsory  "  walk  is  undoubtedly  a  thing  to  \»  avoided. 

[M.  J.,  Maidstone.] 
Twenty-five  other  papers  received. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  dull  season  of  the  literary  year  is  now  at  its  dullest ; 
indeed,  at  the  moment,  a  literary  paper  can  hardly  justify 
its  existence.  Very  few  new  books  are  being  issued,  and 
hardly  any  of  these  are  of  much  importance.  When  a  new 
edition  of  Helen  a  Babies  reaches  us,  as  it  always  seems  to 
just  at  this  season,  we  know  that  we  have  touched  bottom. 
That  point  has  now  arrived  ;  Helen's  Babies  lies  before 
us.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  books  at  all  are 
being  issued.  The  pier-head  reader  is  always  well  looked 
after,  and  a  dozen  cheap  paper-covered  volumes  greet  us 
in  every  imaginable  colour.  These  baits  for  the  holiday- 
maker  range  from  Tlie  Devil  in  a  Domino  to  The  Mill  on 
tlie  Flosn. 


A  NEW  monthly  is  to  appear  on  September  15.  It  will 
be  imconventional  in  cnaracter,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
number  of  young  literary  and  artistic  optimists  who  are 
settling  at  Crockham  Hill,  a  beautiful  corner  of  Kent. 
Their  methcKls  and  ideals  are  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Late 
Williiim  Morris  and  the  Roycrofters  of  East  Aurora  in  the 
United  StJites.  In  addition  to  the  organ  of  the  "  Settle- 
ment" it  is  proposed  to  issue  beautiful  books,  to  be  bound 
and  illuminateci  in  the  Crockham  bindery,  particulars  being 
given  in  the  first  issue  of  the  paper,  "  The  Protest,  a 
journal  for  Philistines,  issued  at  the  Sign  of  the  Hop-Pole, 
Crockham  Hill,  Kent."     With  a  cynicism  that  augurs  well 


for  the  brightness  of  the  contents,  the  publishers  "  urge 
book-lovers  to  secure  the  first  number  for  fear  the  second 
should  not  make  its  appearance." 


Mr.  Henrv  NE^VB0LT,  who  is  an  unflagging  and  always 
dignified  poet  of  Imperial  matters,  has  a  poem  in  the 
Monthly  Review  entitled  "  The  King  of  England."  The 
verses  contain  some  fine  lines,  although  the  general 
impression  received  is  rather  vague :  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  author  was  not  wholly  clear  about  his  own 
intention.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  King  of 
England,  represented  by  the  ideal  of  kingship,  is  always 
abroad  in  London  streets.  We  quote  the  concluding,  and, 
as  we  think,  the  best  stanza  : — 

0  King  among  tlie  living,  these  shall  hail 
Sons  of  tliy  dust  that  shall  inlierit  thee  : 
0  King  of  men  that  die,  though  we  nuist  fail 

Thy  life  is  breathed  from  thy  triumphant  sea. 
0  man  tliat  servest  men  by  right  of  birtli. 
Our  heart's  content  thy  heart  shall  also  keep, 
Thou  too  with  lis  shalt  one  day  lay  thee  down 
^ :  ^  In  our  dear  native  earth, 

Full  sure  the  King  of  England,  while  we  sleep, 
Forever  rides  abroad  through  London  town. 


We  have  received  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the 
International  New  Books  Society,  a  proposed  organisation 
whose  object  is  to  collect  and  exhibit  all  new  books.  This 
society  for  seeing  new  books  was  proposed  four  years  ago 
under  the  title  of  the  Sanctum  Society.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  reviews  and  the  book-shops  do  not  provide  sufficient 
opportunities  for  tasting  new  literature.  The  International 
New  Books  Society  proposes  to  place  every  new  book  on 
its  shelves  for  the  inspection  of  its  members.  In  course 
of  time  the  books  would  be  weeded  out  to  make  room 
for  new  arrivals.  No  book  could  be  lent  to  any  member, 
the  lending  of  books  being  foreign  to  the  project ;  the 
collection  would  be  at  all  times  accessible.  The  books 
would  be  arranged  and  suitably  indexed  to  meet  the 
convenience  and  save  the  time  of  members.  A  selection 
of  criticisms  and  reviews  of  notable  books  would  also  be 
compiled.  Discussions  upon  books  would  form  another 
attractive  feature  of  the  society.  The  constitution  of  the 
society,  as  regards  administration  and  membership,  would 
be  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  a  learned  society,  and  the 
building  would  be  furnished  and  regulated  as  a  club. 
The  names  of  intending  members  are  now  being  received  ; 
and  as  no  further  step  will  be  taken  until,  at  the  least, 
500  names  have  been  recorded,  it  is  apparent  that  any 
delay  in  applying  for  membership  will  retard  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  Beauchamj/ Marshall,  "Roughwood,"  Chalfont  St. 
Giles,  Bucks. 


There  has  just  reached  us  a  publication  called  The 
Writer's  Year  Book.  Below  the  title  we  read  :  "  500 
Places  to  Sell  MSS.,  Photograms,  and  Drawings."  This 
opena    up    to    the   an^teur  who  yearns  to  figure  as  a 
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professional  all  kinds  of  vague  and  beautiful  posaibilites. 
He  will  find  in  this  little  volume  the  addresses  of  most 
London  magazines  and  journals,  and  of  a  few  provincial 
ones  as  well,  together  with  brief  particulars  of  the  kind  of 
work  they  want,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  prices  paid.  These 
latter  are  often  surprisingly  low,  representing,  no  doubt, 
the  "  irreducible  minimum."  What  strikes  us  particularly 
in  glancing  tlirough  the  list  is  the  extraordinary  number ' 
of  penny  publications  requiring  work  containing  "a  strong 
love  interest."  We  know  what  that  means,  and  it  forces 
upon  us  the  old  reflection  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
girls  might  be  better  employed  than  in  reading  the  flabby 
nonsense  which  passes  for  sentiment. 


How  many  people  know  that  Mr.  Swinburne  once 
turned  novelist  in  a  small  way  ?  We  are  reminded  that 
he  did  by  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  who  has  re- 
discovered in  the  Taller  (the  one  which  was  bom  in  1877 
and  died  in  the  following  year)  a  story  entitled  "  A  Year's 
Letters."  The  pseudonym  which  Mr.  Swinburne  selected 
for  this  venture  was  "Mrs.  Horace  Manners,"  and  the 
story,  after  a  rather  clumsily  ironical  prefatory  epistle, 
glides  into  a  quite  real  study  of  character.  The  style,  too, 
is  simple — at  any  rate  for  Mr.  Swinburne — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  day  the  book  may  be  re-issued  with  the 
author's  name.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  Mr.  Swinburne's 
prose  were  deprived  of  this  proof  of  its  occasional  limpidity 
and  conciseness. 


Messes.  S.  W.  Partridge,  of  Paternoster  Row,  request 
us  to  state  that  they  are  in  no  way  associated  with  the 
finn  of  Partridge  &  Co.  of  Fetter  Lane.  They  think  it 
necessary  to  state  this  fact  as  many  authors  seem  to  bo 
imder  the  impression  that  they  are  the  firm  advertising 
for  M8S.,  and  they  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  never  at  any  time  have  they  so  advertised. 


Now  is  the  horticultural  season  at  its  height,  and 
especially  the  season  of  carnations,  picotees  and  pelar- 
goniums. The  hterary  tendencies  of  pelargonium-fanciers 
are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  the 
verbal  craft.  Among  new  varieties  of  this  flower  which 
figure  in  the  enticing  catalogues  of  nurserymen  we  have 
noticed  the  following  ;  the  technical  descriptions  are  taken 
exactly  from  the  florists'  lists  and  are  doubtless  more  or 
accurate : — 

AsDREW  Lasg.  Glowing  scarlet ;  large  white  blotch  on  the 
two  upper  petals. 

Hall  Caise.     Bright  cherry-red  ;  bloom  of  immense  size. 

Ian  Maclaren.     Warm  salmon. 

Rev.  H.  IJbett.     Fiery  scarlet,  with  white  eye. 

WissTON  CnuECHiLL.  A  Seedling  from  "  Menelik,"  and  for 
riclmoss  of  colour,  in  this  so-termed  fancy  class,  is  unsurpassed. 

Mrs.  Drown  Potter.  Another  decided  advance  iu  the  pink- 
coloured  section. 


in   "millionth"   the  nearest  approach   to  a  rhyme  for 
"  month."     A  correspondent  reminds  us  of  Byron's — 
It  has  been  said  there  is  no  rhyme  for  month 
Here's  one,  that  he  may  read  who  run'th. 

Another  correspondent  asks:  "  Why  should  you  say  that 
Mr.  Newbolt  has  '  dragged  in  '  '  Devon  '  as  a  rhyme  to 
'  heaven  '  ?  Is  not  the  precedent  set  by  Tennyson  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  rhyme  V  (I  quote  from  memorj',  being  far 
from  an  English  bookcase) — 
"  So  Lord  Howard  sailed  away  with  his  ships  of  war  that  day 

Till  they  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer  heaven. 

Cut  Sir'Ricliard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from  the  land 
(Men  of  Hideford  in  Devon), 

And  they  laid  thom  on  the  ballast  down  below." 

And  a  third  correspondent  suggests  "  whirl  "  as  a  rhyme 
for  "  girl,"  and  proposes  that  she  might  flirt  with 
"squirrel"  and  "pearl."  She  may  do  what  she  likes 
with  "  pearl,"  but  we  cannot  have  her  shocking  our  ears 
with  "  squirrel." 

Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  has  been  interviewing  a  dime 
novelist,  with  interesting  results  in  the  American  Boofcnian. 
Mr.  Eugene  T.  Sawyer,  author  of  the  "Nick  Carter" 
series,  is  a  very  harndess  person,  whose  greatest  care  is  for 
his  geraniums  when  he  leaves  the  ofiBce  of  the  San  Jose 
newspaper  of  which  he  is  city  editor.  Mr.  Sawyer  talked 
much  to  the  purpose.  He  has  a  record,  not  only  for 
quantity,  but  for  speed  : — 

"  The  fastest  work  I  ever  did,"  Mr.  Sawyer  said,  "  was  once 
when  I  got  an  order  by  wire  from  Street  and  Smidi,  saying 
that  one  of  their  regular  writers  had  failed  them,  and  asking 
it  I  could  send  diem  a  story  of  00,000  words  in  four  days. 
Of  course  I  accepted.  And  that,  too,  was  in  the  days  of 
lony;liand,  before  typewriters  were  common.  As  visual,  I 
procrastinated,  and  two  days  had  elapsed  before  I  thought 
about  the  story.  Then  I  locked  myself  into  my  room  and 
began,  writing  in  lead  pencil,  while  my  wife  copied  my  work 
in  ink.  I  didn't  eat  nor  sleep,  living  on  coffee  alone,  till  the 
novel  was  completed,  in  about  si.\ty  houi-s.  In  order  to  have 
the  manuscript  reach  the  publishers  on  time,  I  had  to  have 
it  in  the  post  office  at  noon,  and  I  caught  that  mail  with 
something  less  than  a  minute  to  spare.  When  I  saw  Captain 
Crash  in  print,  it  was  just  like  reading  a  new  book.  I  had 
forgotten  absolutely  about  the  plot  and  characters,  having 
written  almost  automatically." 


A  coBRERTONrENT  confirms  "E.'TB.'s"  letter  in  our  last 
issue  concerning  the  Scotch  firs  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
adding  the  information  that  they  died  off  one  by  one. 
Thirty  years  ago,  he  says,  the  part  of  the  Gardens  occu- 
pied by  these  firs  was  not  much  frequented,  and  Arnold 
might  quite  reasonably  have  described  the  spot  as  a  "  lone 
open  glade."  Another  correspondent,  evidently  referring 
to  the  same  trees,  says  that  "  the  peacocks  loved  to  roost 
on  them." 


Tn  our  article  on  "  Ixmely  Words,"  in  last  week's  issue 
we  said  that  "  Mr.  Swinburne  triumphs  "  iu  that  he  found 


Asked  about  his  methods  of  work,  Mr.  Sawyer  developed, 
in  an  amusing  way,  his  theory  of  an  opening.  This  he 
maintains  should  be  at  once  striking  and  iUuininative. 

The  old  method  used  to  bo  something  like  this  : 
"  '  Help !  Help  !  Help  ! '    These  words  rang  out  into  tlie  air 
on  a  cohf  November  night,  in  a  little  town  not  twenty  miles 
distant  from  New  York.     Some  one  was  iu  dire  need,  but  the 
whole  country  seemed  utterly  deserted." 

And  then  immediately  there  was  a  row  of  stars,  after  which 
the  paragraph  went  on  : 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  Ephraim  Gobson  was  the  most  respected 
citizen  in  New  Potsdam,  and  Huldah,  his  sunny-haired 
daughter,  was  called  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  &c.  &c.'' 

But  I  fancy  1  revolutionised  the  opening  of  the  dime  novel. 
Writers  for  th(>  magazines  have  learned  liow  necessary  it  is 
to  begin  the  plot  with  the  liret  word,  and  do  it  perhaps  more 
artistically,  but  it's  the  same  principle.  Here  are  some  of 
my  beginnings.  For  instance,  in  liamonAranda,the  Califor- 
inan  Detect  he,  I  start : 

"  '  We  will  have  the  money,  or  she  shall  die  ! ' " 
Or,  in  another  one  I  thought  radier  striking : 

"  '  Swear  the  defendant !  '  " 
And  in  The  Dead  Mans  Hand  the  opening  line  was  this : 

"  '  It  is  a  case  of  mysterious  disappearance,  Mr.  Gaiter! ' 

Sometinips  it  is  liardef  to  get  a  good  opener  than  a  good 
tith',  though  the  title  and  the  "cover  situation"  are  what 
usunlly  sell  the  book.  That  last  quotation  is  from  The  Dead 
Mans  Hand;  or,  Nick  Carter's  Matchless  Method.  The  main 
tide  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  publisliere,  who  diought  it 
woidd  sell  well,  and  from  diat  phrase  1  built  up  the  wliolo 
hook. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  is  under  no  delusion 
about  the  quality  of  his  work,  remarked  :  "  It  is  not  only 
the  '  submerged  tenth'  who  read  cheap  stories.  I  liave  been 
into  bookshops  and  seen  bankers  and  capitalists  gravely 
paying  their  nickels  for  the  same  tales  their  elevator  boys 
read.  I  have  known  literary  men  to  confess  that  they  had 
read  tales  as  bad  as  mine  with  interest  and  excitement. 
Such  yams  are  about  as  good  a  remedy  for  brain  fag  as 
you  could  find.  They're  easy,  and  require  little  effort  of 
the  mind.  You  can  read  The  Pirate  of  the  Garibhecs  when 
yournerves  forbid  ethical  discussions." 


The  journalist  in  Italy  appears  to  be  becoming  a  pet  of 
the  legislature.  There  is  before  the  Itahan  Parhament  a 
Bill  called  the  "  Journalists'  Contract  Law,"  of  which  the 
following  are  the  salient  points : — 

Tlie  duration  of  a  contract  between  a  joumaliat  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  paper  cannot  be  less  than  two  years  for  a 
chief  editor  and  one  year  for  an  ordinary  writer.  A  journalist 
■  taken  on  trial  becomes  a  full-fledged  journalist  at  the  end  of 
two  months  if  not  discharged.  In  case  the  paper  is  sold,  if 
the  owner  changes  his  political  opinions,  or  if  there  is  a  con- 
solidation with  another  paper,  the  journalist  is  entitled  to  an 
indemnity  should  the  change  affect  the  stability  of  his  position 
or  force  him  to  do  some  work  not  in  accordance  with  his 
political  opinions.  This  indemnity  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  salary  he  would  receive  to  the  end  of  his  engagement. 
Any  arrangement  contrary  to  the  Bill  is  void.  In  case  of 
bankruptcy  of  the  paper,  the  editors  have  a  privileged  lien 
on  the  furniture,  the  machinery,  and  the  material.  In  the 
case  of  litigation  between  journalists  and  owners  of  publica- 
tions, an  arbitration  tribunal  will  decide.  This  tribunal  will 
be  composed  of  two  journalists  and  two  owners,  selected  out 
of  a  list  of  three  of  each  presented  by  the  litigants.  There 
will  Ije  no  appeal  from  the  decision.  A  fee  of  4  per  1,0(X)  of 
the  amount  involved  will  be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the 
"Provident  Association  of  Joiimalista." 

It  would  almost  apppar  that  the  Italian  Governmeut 
paid  journalism  the  comphment  of  being  afraid  of  it.  It 
18  rather  difficult  to  see  on  what  other  grounds  this  nursing 
pohcy  is  instituted. 


Lv  the  New  Liberal  Review  Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  one 
of  those  learned  literary  tit-bits  articles  which  he  does 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  is  concerned  with  popular 
proverbs  and  their  origin.  Mr.  Collins  shows  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  pithiest  sayings  are  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  "  His  bark  is  worse 
than  his  bite"  is  as  old  as  Quintus  Curtius,  who  himself 
cites  it  as  a  proverb.  "  He  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his 
own  father"  is  from  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  where 
Telemachus  says,  "  My  mother  indeed  says  that  I  am  his 
[child] ;  for  myself  I  know  not,  for  never  man  yet  knew 
his  own  father."  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss"  is 
eimply  the  translation  of  a  Greek  verse,  "moss"  being 
substituted  for  "seaweed."  To  Aristotle  we  owe  "  One 
swallow  does  not  make  spring,"  but  even  Aristotle  quotes 
it  as  a  proverb.  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  "  is  taken 
literally  from  the  Latin  version  of  a  sentence  in  Plutarch's 
Morals,  "  ^'imia  familiaritas  contemptum  parit."  "  De 
mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum "  is  from  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Solon,  where  speaking  of  Solon  as  a  legislater  he  says, 
"  That  law  is  also  justly  commended  which  forbids  men 
to  speak  ill  of  the  dead  :  for  piety  requires  us  to  consider 
the  dead  as  sacred."  "  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief  "  is  a  translation  of  a  hexameter  verse  of  Phocylides. 
"  Better  late  than  never  "  we  owe  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassuB,  "It  is  better  to  begin  late  doing  our  duties  than 
never."  "  Tread  upon  a  worm  and  it  will  turn"  is  the 
Latin  "Habet  et  musca  splenem."  "  Set  a  tliief  to  catch 
a  thief  "  is  Cato's  saw,  "  Ars  deluditur  arte."  "An  old 
bird  is  not  caught  with  chaff"  is  but  "  Annosa  viilpes 


baud  capitur  laqueo  "  ("An  old  fox  is  not  caught  with  a 
snare  ").  "  Coals  to  Newcastle  "  is  the  exact  equivalent  of 
"  Owls  to  Athens." 


Apeopos  of  proverbs  and  phrases  we  are  interested  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Swan  Sonnenschein  is  bringing  his  notable 
facidty  of  research  to  the  same  subject.  At  the  beginning 
of  next  year  he  will  issue  the  first  volume  of  a  dictionary 
of  phrases.  In  two  successive  volumes  he  will  deal  with 
proverbs  and  the  alluring,  if  dangerous,  subject  of  literary 
parallels.  The  same  publisher  will  issue  in  the  autumn, 
in  Sonnenschein's  "  Quotation  Series,"  a  work  by  Mr.  E. 
Latham  dealing  with  historic  sayings,  dying  speeches,  &c., 
made  familiar  to  us  in  literature. 


The  MacmiUan  Company  contradicts  some  statements 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Charles  Major's  Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  inducements  the  Macmillans  offered  Mr.  Major 
to  change  his  publishers  after  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company 
had  made  his  reputation  by  the  wide  advertising  of  Wlten 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Major 
had  been  guaranteed  a  royalty  on  100,000  copies  of  from 
12^  to  25  per  cent.  The  Macmillans  say  this  is  not  correct. 
They  also  deny  that  the  book  is  not  selUng  as  well  as 
expected,  or  that  they  are  in  any  danger  of  losing  money 
on  the  book.  But  they  condemn  the  two  or  more  novels 
that  have  been  brought  out  by  other  publisliers  with 
the  evident  intention  of  reaping  where  Mr.  Major  and  the 
Macmillans  have  sowed.  One  of  these  novels,  issued  by  a 
Chicago  firm,  is  entitled  Dorothy  Vernon,  the  Beauty  of 
Haddon  Hall,  and  another  is  Mistress  Dorothy  of  Haddon 
Hall.  Both  these  novels  are  by  obscure  writers,  and  the 
Macmillan  Comj)any  declares  that  "  whatever  their  merits 
or  defects',  they  were  evidently  written  with  the  deliberate 
and  dishonourable  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the  title 
chosen  by  Mr.  Major.  Even  the  alleged  fact  that  one  of 
these  stories  ran  as  a  serial  in  a  British  pajjer  before  Mr. 
Alajor's  book  appeared  is  not  conclusive  evidence  in  its 
favour,  for  the  title  of  the  latter  was  announced  long 
before  the  book  appeared.  There  is  no  law  in  this  country 
to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing.  The  copyright  law  cannot 
be  depended  upon  even  to  punish  a  literal  and  exact  theft 
of  the  title  of  a  book,  so  of  course  it  cannot  be  invoked  in 
a  case  where  there  is  a  slight  alteration,  but  the  public 
disapproval  of  such  trade  ethics  should  be  so  pronounced 
and  unmistakeable  as  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the  practice," 


The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  is  at  present 
engaged  upon  a  work  of  considerable  importance  to  all 
interested  in  the  history  of  Scottish  printing.  Six  years 
ago  the  society  resolved  to  begin  the  compilation  of  a 
bibliographical  catalogue  of  books,  &c.,  pubhshed  in 
Scotland  before  1700.  The  direction  of  the  work  was 
undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Aldis,  now  of  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge,  in  whose  hands  materials  have 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  title-shps  now 
number  about  3,500.  In  order  to  facilitate  further  progress 
and  to  enable  contributors  to  know  what  titles  are  still 
unrecorded  or  defective,  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  a 
preliminary  hand-list  of  one-line  titles,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  This  hand-list 
will  consist  of  about  150  quarto  pages,  and  will  contain 
the  titles  arranged  in  chronological  order,  followed  by  a 
hst  of  the  printers  and  booksellers  and  an  index  of 
authors,  &c.  The  main  object  in  printing  the  list  is  that 
copies  may  be  distributed  to  bibliographers  and  others 
who  have  opportunities  of  furthering  the  completion  of 
the  bibliography,  and  who  may  bo  willing  to  send  in 
additional  information.  But  beyond  the  particular  purpose 
it  is  intended  to  serve,  the  list  will  form  a  very  useful 
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record  of  Scottish  printing  of  the  period  dealt  with.  At 
present,  as  a  writer  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  points  out, 
there  is  no  formal  history  of  printing  in  Scotland  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  Dickson  and  Edmond's  admir- 
able history  comes  down  only  to  1600,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  being  done  by  Scottish  printers  during  the 
next  hundred  years  can  only  be  picked  up,  slowly  and 
laboriously,  from  such  books  as  Watson's  preface,  or 
Mr.  Edmond's  volume  on  the  Aberdeen  printers,  or  a 
recondite  work  with  the  unpromising  title  of  Lee's 
Memorial  for  the  Bible  Societies  of  Scotland.  Despite  a 
few  works  printed  at  Stirling  and  St.  Andrews,  and 
possibly  by  John  Scott,  at  Dundee,  in  the  sixteenth 
centurj',  it  was  only  in  the  next  century  that  printing 
was  generally  practised  outside  Edinburgh ;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  material  for  history  avail- 
able in  this  list  of  titles  will  soon  be  pLiced  at  the 
disposal  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  interested 
in  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the  annals  of  printing. 


A  Man  of  Kent  has  printed  in  the  British  Weekly  the 
following  remarkable  letter  from  an  Austrian  corre- 
spondent who  is  anxious  to  recommend  a  health  resort : — 

In  Bohemia,  Ijelonglng  to  Austria,  there  is  a  remote 
I'uvironnient,  I  never  saw  a  lovely  one  ;  amidst  of  fir-wood 
there  stands  a  lonely  house  for  summer  guests,  that  tliey  may 
strength  their  liealth  of  tliis  fresh  air  and  of  the  iron  water, 
flowing  out  of  the  source.  Everyone  and  also  the  physician 
of  this  neighlxjurhood  mentioned  several  times  that  an 
undertaker  would  make  of  this  surrounding  a  fashionable 
Ixith-place.  The  bathes  of  this  water  and  the  drinking  of  it 
strengtliened  mo  very  much.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  pity,  if  no 
one  would  make  of  it  wliat  it  is  worth.  Austrian  are  not 
undertaking,  and  I  think,  as  English  people  are  undertaking, 
I  would  propose  it. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  this  "  remote 
environment,"  a  Man  of  Kent  can  supply  his  corre- 
spondent's address. 


Bibliographical. 

Publishers  have  been  censured  lately  for  issuing  old  works 
as  new — that  is  to  say,  for  not  announcing  on  the  books 
themselves  that  they  had  been  published  before.  Now, 
we  should  all  be  grateful  for  any  bibUographical  particulars 
that  publishers  cared  to  give  to  us — we  are  thankful,  for 
instance,  for  those  which  Messrs.  Macmillan  always  furnish 
when  they  reprint  a  volxmie.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
tliat  the  public  can  properly  demand  such  particulars. 
If  a  publisher  advertises  or  paragraphs  a  book  as  new 
when  he  knows  that  it  is  not  so,  he  is  obviously  doing  a 
very  wrong  thing.  But  if  he  does  not  do  this,  simply 
sending  the  book  out  without  comment,  that  is  another 
matter.  He  is  disingenuous,  perhaps,  but  at  least  he  does 
not  necessarily  mislead.  He  merely  allows  the  book  to 
speak  for  itself.  "  You  may  take  it  or  leave  it,"  he  seems 
to  say.  Authors  themselves  are  not  always  quite  scru- 
pulous in  this  matter.  They  will  publish,  say,  a  book  of 
essays,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  places  in  which 
they  have  originally  appeared.  The  crime  is  not  heinous, 
but  it  deprives  the  book  of  an  element  of  interest  which  it 
might  have  possessed.  Republished  essays  should  not 
only  have  their  first  liabitat  stated,  but  should  be  dated. 

In  writing  an  account  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Robert  Barr  has  been  anticipated  by  M.  Jusserand,  who 
produced,  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  volume  on  the  subject 
entitled  Tlie  Romance  of  a  Kimfs  Life.  James  figures 
largely,  of  course,  in  every  History  of  Scotland,  and  tliere 
"has   been,   we  know,   considerable   controversy  over  the 


authorship  of  The  King's  Quhair.  No  doubt  Mr.  Barr's 
book  will  differ  considerably  from  M.  Jusserand's  in  point 
of  style,  as  well  as  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  the  edition  of 
Fielding  s  Works  which  Messrs.  Dent  propose  to  include 
in  their  "  Temple  Library,"  and  which  is  to  be  supervised 
by  Prof.  Saintsbury,  will  be  identical  practically,  as 
regards  the  text,  with  the  edition  which  the  Professor 
edited  for  Messrs.  Dent  in  1893.  That  was  in  four  volumes. 
Six  years  later  came  Messrs.  Constable's  edition  in  twelve 
volumes.  Isolated  reprints  of  Tom  Jones  came  out  in  1894, 
1897,  1898,  and  1900 ;  of  Joseph  Andrews  in  1892  and 
1894  ;  and  of  Amelia  in  1894, 

It  is  said  that  the  new  series  of  "Illustrated  Pocket 
Classics"  is  to  open  with  the  following: — The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Our  Village,  Cranford,  and  the  novels  of  Miss 
Austen.     The  same  old  story ! 

In  translating  Aucassin  and  Nieolete  into  English, 
Mr.  Lawrance  Housman  has  had  two  predecessors  in  this 
generation.  Everybody  knows  the  version  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  the  latest  edition  of  which  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Nutt  in  1898.  Not  so  well  known  is  that  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bourdillon,  which  came  out  in  the  same  year  (1887) 
as  Mr.  Lang's,  and  was  reprinted,  with  text  revised  and 
introduction  re-written,  in  1897. 

Everything  has  to  be  popularised  nowadays.  At  the 
end  of  1896  Mr.  J.  G.  Marks  produced  a  handsome  and 
expensive  volume,  profusely  illustrated,  entitled  Fred 
Walker:  His  Life  and  Letters.  I  now  see  that  Miss 
Clementina  Black  wiU  write  a  small  book  on  Walker  for 
one  of  the  rather  numerous  Series  of  Art  Biographies. 
And  it  is  well  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Fred  Walker 
should  be  spread  among  all  classes  of  readers.  Mr.  Mark's 
book  was  too  costly  for  the  purses  of  the  general  public. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  collection — made  in  America,  and 
running  of  course  to  several  volumes — of  the  Works  of 
Edgar  AUan  Poe.  An  important  feature  of  it  will  be 
the  arrangement  of  the  text,  which  will  be  chronological. 
This  is  an  admirable  idea,  though  not  new,  for  it  inspired 
the  arrangement  of  text  in  the  cases,  for  instance,  of  the 
Gomjiete  Poetical  Works  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Coleridge, 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  1888  and  1893  respec- 
tively. The  principle  is  obviously  right.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  one  can  best  study  the  development  of  a  writer's 
mind.  In  this  country  Poe's  Works  have  received  their 
most  careful  and  comprehensive  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  whose  edition  of  1899  is,  with  us, 
the  standard  one.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  general 
reader  could  not  do  better  than  acquire  the  single  volume 
of  Ghoiee  Works  by  Poe,  of  wliich  a  new  edition  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  three  years  ago.  It  is 
excellently  representative  of  Poe  at  his  best. 

I  see  that  a  correspondent  of  a  contemiwrary  is  curious 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  well-known  alliterative  lines 
called  "Tlie  Siege  of  Belgrade" — "An  Austrian  Army, 
awfully  arrayed,"  and  so  forth.  I  imagine  there  are  few 
who  can  quote  more  than  the  first  couplet  of  this  example 
of  perverted  ingenuity ;  the  whole  text  of  which,  by  the 
way,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  T.  Dobson's  little  book  of 
Literary  Frivolities. 

A  correspondent,  writing  with  reference  to  my  remarks 
last  week  on  the  Serious  Reflections  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
reminds  me  that  the  Reflections  arc  included  in  the 
edition  of  Defoe's  Romances  and  Narratives  pubhshed  by 
Messrs.  Dent  in  1895.  That  is  so ;  but  they  are  contained 
in  a  reprint  of  Grusoe  which  runs  to  three  volumes  and 
costs  7s.  6d.  What  I  had  in  view  was  a  one-volume 
edition  of  Gnisoe  which  should  comprise  not  only  the  first 
and  second  parts,  as  is  usual,  but  the  Serious  Reflections 
also. 

The  Bookwoem. 


g  August,  1902. 
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Reviews. 

Among  the  Farthest  Hebrides. 


By  A.  Goodrich-Freer.     (Constable.     12s.  6cl. 


Outer  Isles. 
net.) 

To  see  "Hebrides  or  Western  Isles  "  printed  upon  a  map 
is  to  be  at  once  carried  to  a  region  of  romance.  Tlie 
mind  flies  to  the  noble  nomenclature  of  Malory  and  broods 
upon  such  a  name  as  Sir  Froll  of  the  Out  Isles  ;  one  sees 
the  adventurous  prows  of  Scandinavian  rovers  furrowing 
these  seas  "  when  King  Harold  Hairfair  came  to  the  rule  of 
Noi-way."  "  Because  of  that  unpeace,"  says  the  saga  of 
the  Ere  Dwellers,  "  many  noblemen  fled  from  their  lands 
out  of  Norway,  some  East-over-the-Keel,  some  West-over- 
the-Sea."  One  recalls,  too,  that  early  civilisation  which 
knew  Christianity  before  St.  Augustine,  which  founded 
Continental  universities  two  centuries  before  Oxford  came 
into  being,  which  drank  wine  and  burnt  candles  "while 
Enghsh  kings  slept  upon  straw  and  bought  wine  as  a 
cordial  from  the  apothecaries."  And  one  remembers,  too, 
those  incomparable  lines  in  "  The  Solitary  Reaper  "  : — 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

And  then  there  is  always  Dr.  Johnson  to  blend  for  ua 
romance  and  practicality  in  that  most  quaint  and  human 
I'our. 

Miss  Goodrich-Freer  says  in  her  preface  :  "  The  present 
volume  is  so  far  from  being  exhaustive  of  the  notes  and 
material  I  already  possess,  that  I  can  offer  it  only  as 
possibly  suggestive  to  others,  specialists  or  observers,  who 
may  wander  further  in  the  same  fields."  That  is  a 
modest  statement,  perhaps  almost  too  modest ;  for  although 
the  book  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, — no  book  could  be 
of  such  a  subject, — it  yet  contaiiis  acute  observation  of 
human  material  that  throws  distinct  illumination  upon 
the  past  of  a  race  which  to-day  has  fallen,  in  many  of  the 
islands,  into  so  sorry  a  decline.  How  far  that  condition 
has  been  induced  by  natural  economic  causes,  and  how  far 
by  the  arbitrary  action  of  non-resident,  unimaginative, 
and  grasping  landlords,  is  a  question  hardly  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  where  Miss  Goodrich- 
Freer's  sympathies  lie,  sympathies  largely  supported,  too, 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Crofters'  Commission. 
She  is,  perhaps,  inchned  to  be  a  little  unjust  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  even  of 
that ;  but  her  condemnation  of  the  actions  of  such  land- 
owners as  Colonel  Gordon  of  Cluny,  who,  in  1851, 
constituted  himself  a  kind  of  slave-owner  and  court  of  last 
appeal,  is  wholly  deserved  and  just.  It  may  be  questioned, 
indeed,  whether,  on  any  grounds  whatever,  a  landowner 
has  the  moral  right  to  depopulate  islands  of  a  race  in 
themselves  nobly  self-reliant  and  packed  with  inspiring 
traditions.  There  would  seem  to  come  a  point  when  the 
national  voice  should  over-rule  individual  action  in  such 
matters,  else  might  Westminster  Abbey  disappear  before 
the  impersonal  "march  of  progress,"  and  all  our  old 
things  becorne  new.  Living  tradition  is  surely  as  worthy 
of  preservation  as  the  tradition  which  survives  in  wood 
and  stone. 

Miss  Goodrich-Freer  gives  us  a  very  clear  impression  of 
the  Outer  Isles,  notably  Tyree,  North  and  South  Uist,  and 
Eriskay.  Their  beauty  now  is  largely  the  beauty  of  deso- 
lation. At  the  time  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  1811, 
5,f)00  acres  in  Tyree  were  under  cultivation.  "  The  soil," 
says  the  Suri'ej/,  "  .  .  .  is  eminently  fertile  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  profitable  and  lucrative  system  of 
regular  agriculture.  The  whole  yields  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Hebridean  verdure  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  exhibits 
from  a  conical  tumulus  near  the  centre,  a  display  of  richness 


unparalleled  in  any  of  the  Hebrides."  Very  difEerent  is 
the  island  to-day.     Miss  Goodrich-Freer  writes  : — 

Now  one  may  walk  for  miles  without  seeing  a  single  sign 
of  cultivation,  or,  indeed,  sight  or  sound  of  life  but  the 
bleating  of  sheep  and  tlie  lowing  of  cattle,  or  any  reminder 
of  humanity  even  in  the  most  fertile  spots  but  heaps  of 
crumbling  stones  and  patches  of  brighter  verdure  to  mark 
the  sites  of  happy  villages. 

One  may  almost  apply  to  the  monuments  and  ruined 
churches  of  Tyree  words  written  by  Shelley  of  a  far 
different  scene,  "  patches  of  desert,  and  .  .  .  ruins 
which  stand  girt  by  their  own  desolation." 

Hynish  in  Tyree  was  the  base  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  Skerryvore  lighthouse,  built  by  R.  L.  S.'s  uncle, 
Allan  Stevenson,  under  whom  Thomas  Stevenson,  the 
essayist's  father,  sen-ed.  It  is,  said  R.  L.  S.,  "  the 
noblest  of  all  extant  deep-sea  lights."  Miss  Goodrich- 
Freer  writes  of  it  thus  : — 

Once  every  minute  tliat  restless  eye  is  turned  upon  the 
surrounding  ocean,  keeping  guard  over  the  merciless  waves, 
linking  in  one  great  brotherhood  of  pity  all  those  who  go  by 
on  the  highway  of  the  Atlantic.  Once  every  minute  the 
light  flashes  out,  smiling,  as  it  were,  upon  this  little  island  of 
its  birth,  for  here  its  stones  were  quarried,  here  it^  brave 
artisans  made  their  homes,  here  many  of  them  rest  under 
the  green  grass  of  Soraby  Churchyard.  And  tlien  the  great 
eye  turns  away  and  rests  for  a  moment  on  lona,  twenty 
miles  to  the  south,  like  itself  a  testimony  of  the  triumph  of 
man  :  where  kings  and  priests  and  law-givers  lie  buried,  and 
the  grey  ruins  of  Cathedral  and  Monastery  keep  guard  over 
their  graves,  the  monument  of  great  days  that  are  past,  of 
hopes  and  dreams  never  realised,  of  Art  that  remains  and 
Time  that  goes  by. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  volume 
deals  with  the  Ceilidh,  literally  a  gossiping  or  visiting, 
a  custom  common  to  the  Outer  Isles,  but  more  fully 
developed  in  Tyree  than  elsewhere.  The  Ceilidh  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  life  circumscribed  by  seas  whose 
voices  had  meaning,  a  life  cut  off  from  the  "mainland," 
which  stood  in  the  Ceilidh  stories  for  "  a  foreign  country." 
It  was  for  this  Ceilidh,  says  the  author,  "  that  the  rhymes 
of  old  time  were  made,  as  in  Greece  for  the  festivals  of 
the  gods  and  heroes.  ...  It  was  at  Ceilidh  that  the 
bards  of  old  recited  their  poems  and  satires ;  it  is  Ceilidh 
that  has  preserved  the  tales  of  Ossian,  so  that  to  this  day 
one  may  listen  to  endless  stories  of  Fingal  and  Graine 
and  Cuchullin."  Miss  Goodrich-Freer  hit  upon  the  wise 
plan  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  accounts  of  the  Ceilidh 
custom,  and  she  quotes  from  some  of  the  essays  received. 
Many  of  these  are  marked  by  great  picturesqueness  of 
expression  and  a  style  sometimes  astonishingly  literary, 
the  latter  quality  springing  from  the  fact  that  English 
to  the  writers  is  a  foreign  tongue.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may 
be  remembered,  noted  the  accuracy  and  excellent  form  of 
Highland  speech.  Some  of  the  stories  set  down  as  told 
at  the  Ceilidh  are  supernatural,  some  humourous,  some 
containing  the  germs  of  universal  folk-lore.  There  is  one, 
not  given  in  the  text,  which,  almost  incident  for  incident, 
recalls  "  Big  Claus  and  Little  Claus."  A  strange  story 
of  a  supernatural  warning  of  the  approach  of  death  con- 
cludes thus : — 

The  sound  I  heard  through  the  night  came  from  the 
trumpet  of  the  Unseen  ;  its  warning  notes  sound  upon  very 
rare  occasions,  but  blessed  are  we  that  such  sounds  Jire 
heard  ;  they  are  unaccountable,  but  their  beauty  lies  in  this. 

The  last  six  words  form  an  almost  profound  comment 
upon  a  superstition,  if  it  be  a  superstitioo ,  tempered  by 
belief  in  the  simple  Christian  faith. 

Another  chapter  of  great  interest  is  devoted  to  "  Prince 
Charlie  in  Eriskay."  He  landed  on  the  little  islet  on 
the  2.'5rd  July,  1745,  and  on  the  following  day  was  met 
by  Boisdale,  brother  of  Clanranald,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  clan  MacDonald.  Boisdale  advised  the  Prince  to 
go  home.      "I  am  come  home,"  he  answered.      "I  am 
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persuaded  that  my  faithful  Higldauders  will  stand  by  me." 
It  was  by  such  speeches  as  that  that  the  Stuarts  easily 
wiped  out  past  offences  and  made  sure  of  affection  to  the 
death.  That  affection  still  lingers ;  when  women  sing 
at  the  fulling  in  Eriskay  it  is  often  of  Prince  Charhe  that 
they  sing ;  they  boast  o'f  young  Clanranald  and  look  back 
longingly  to  the  old  days : — 

He  drew  near  thee  ere  now  before  all  the  rest, 
And  again  would  he  do  it  didst  Uiou  return. 

Everj-  man  that  is  in  Moidart  and  in  Uist, 
And  in  dark  blue  Arisaig  of  the  birches ; 

In  Canna  and  Eigg  and  Morar 

Foremost  were  over  the  men  of  Ailein's  race, 

Spirits  of  terror  to  the  Southrons 

In  the  days  of  Montrose  and  Alasdair. 

Tills,  and  much  more,  was  written  by  AJasdair  MacDonald, 
who  was  to  the  '45,  Prof.  Blackie  has  told  us,  what 
Komer  and  Amdt  were  to  the  Germans  in  1813.  And  so 
the  old  lyrics  of  a  great  failure  are  still  sung  by  a  people 
to  whom  failure  of  another  kind  is,  as  it  were,  a  bitter 
meat  and  drink. 

We  cannot  follow  Miss  Goodrich-Freer  through  Coll  and 
Barra,  Harris  and  Lewis,  or  in  fuller  detail  through  North 
and  South  Uist.  Of  the  latter  she  says  :  "  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  isLmd  of  South  Uist  is  itself  a  tragedy  which 
shames  our  civilisation.  Nowhere  in  our  proud  Empire 
is  there  a  spot  more  desolate,  grim,  hopelessly  poverty- 
stricken."  In  South  Uist,  indeed,  the  old  order  has  given 
place  to  new,  and  a  once  hardy  race  is  degenerating  into 
a  diseased  remnant.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  crofter 
question  can  liardly  be  discussed  here. 

The  impression  of  mingled  sadness  and  beauty  left  by 
this  book  is,  in  the  main,  a  true  impression.  The  author 
writes  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and 
not  with  the  superficial  smartness  of  a  picturesque 
reporter.  The  volume  is  therefore  a  serious  and  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  those  Outer  Isles  which 
once  seen,  or  even  read  of,  haunt  the  imagination  with 
something  of  the  subtlety  of  music.  In  them  lie  the 
records  of  dead  races,  and  on  them  stiU  bngers  a  race 
which  is  going  the  way  of  oblivion.  The  sting  of  the 
matter  lies  in  the  thought  that  this  uprooting  was  not 
inevitable,  that  fine  human  material  has  been  displaced 
for  no  sound  equivalent. 


The  Amazon. 

The  Wanior  Woman.    By  Edward  Vizetelly.    (Treheme. 
2s.  6d.) 

"  The  Amazon  "  should  rather  have  been  the  title  of  this 
book  ;  since  (though  mainly)  it  is  not  devoted  with  absolute 
exclusiveness  to  women  who  have  engaged  in  warfare,  but 
to  women  who  have  shown  that  love  for  male  attire  and 
the  rough-and-tumble  associated  with  it  which  we  qualify 
(somewhat  loosely)  as  "Amazonian."  They  are  women 
who  craved  the  adventurous  life  open  to  the  other  sex, 
who  thirsted  for  the  activities  rather  than  the  domesticities, 
command  rather  than  obedience.  If  few  of  them  attained 
co:mnand  over  others,  they  attained  at  least  such  command 
over  their  own  lives  as  is  the  portion  of  the  most  sub- 
ordinate man.  It  is  this  individual  freedom,  this  exemption 
from  tlie  limits  and  conventions  which  pen  in  their  own 
sex,  which  such  women  perhaps  desire  rather  than  sway 
over  others.  Indeed,  a  woman  as  mistress  of  her  husband's 
house  has  more  authority  over  others  than  she  can  attain 
as  a  private  soldier,  condemned  to  absolute  obedience. 
Even  over  men  she  exercises  more  power  as  a  woman  than 
slie  can  exercise  in  the  fighting  ranks.  For  the  official 
command  of  men  perhaps  few  such  women  have  much 
stomach— possibly  because  command  in  that  case  means 
responsibility  to  higher  command.    A  queen  is  irresponsible 


and  can  delegate  her  functions  to  ministers ;  not  so  an 
officer.  Accordingly,  Madame  Sans-Gene  (a  very  different 
person  from  the  Sans-Gene  of  the  Lyceum)  refused  a 
sergeant's  rank.  It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  obey, 
said  the  dashing  cavalry  woman,  without  having  to  command 
anyone. 

There  was  no  reason  why  IJr.  VizeteUy's  book  should 
have  begun  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  typo  of  womanhood 
which  desires  male  activities  has  existed  m  all  ages.  If  a 
woman  who  exhibits  male  courage  in  order  to  save  her 
country,  like  Joan  of  Axe,  is  to  be  included  in  such  a 
book,  it  is  only  the  absence  of  male  garb  which  excludes 
Jael  and  Judith,  or  even  Deborah.  The  Roman  women  of 
Juvenal,  who  took  gladiator's  dress  and  practised  in  the 
gladiatorial  schools  or  fought  in  the  arena,  belong  abso- 
lutely to  the  type.  The  manner  of  classic  dress  made 
disguise  difficult  for  a  Greek  Viola  or  a  Roman  Rosalind ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  received  like  stories  from 
antiquity.  For  the  temperament  has  never  been  wanting. 
What  else  is  it  (at  the  other  hmit  of  time)  which  is 
responsible  for  the  New  Woman,  for  shooting,  cricketing, 
golfing  girls,  for  the  blouse  and  crural  vesture  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt  as  sculptor,  and  all  which  is  typified  by  the 
sacred  right  of  the  latch  key  ?  It  is  the  Amazonian 
instinct  broadening  with  the  ages,  slowly '  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent.  No,  this  book  has  but  an  arbitrary 
beginning ;  it  has  likewise  but  an  arbitrary  end. 

This  the  author  recognises  by  promiscuous  references  to 
the  Boer  Amazons  who  figured  in  our  late  war.  But 
among  the  fonnal  biographies  which  he  gives,  to  which 
shall  we  accord  the  honour  of  first  reference  ?  On  a 
literary  paper,  literature  has  first  claims.  Ajid  next  to 
Joan  of  Arc  (whose  case  is  too  familiar)  literature  has  most 
concerned  itself  with  Mistress  Mall,  otherwise  (we  regret 
the  unheroic  sound)  Mall  Cutpurse.  Of  no  mean  fame  is 
a  lady  commemorated  by  Shakespeare  ;  and  in  "  Twelfth 
Night  "  that  mirror  of  chivalry.  Sir  Toby,  asks :  "  Where- 
fore have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  Are  they 
likely  to  take  dust,  Uke  Mistress  Mall's  picture?"  Here, 
it  is  like,  we  have  a  reference  to  the  illustrious  personage 
whom  we  have  mentioned.  Nay,  who  shall  say  it  may  not 
have  been  to  that  "very  scarce  portrait  of  her,"  wherein 
(Mr.  Vizetelly  teUs  us)  she  is  drawn  in  man's  dress,  with 
an  ape,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle  beside  her  (all  most  exalted 
emblems,  except  the  ape),  and  beneath  her  certain  lines  ? 

See  here  the  Presidesse  o'  th'  pilfering  trade. 
Mercury's  second ;  Venus'  only  mayd. 
Doublet  and  breeches  in  a  un'form  dresa, 
The  female  humurrist,  a  kickshaw  messe. 
Here  no  attraction  that  your  fancy  greets, 
But  if  her  features  please  not,  read  her  feats. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  these  lines  were  written  by 
Shakespeare;  but  they  are  obviously  unmatched  by 
anything  in  Shakespeare.  Commentators,  indeed,  have 
suggested  doubts  whether  Sir  Toby  could  have  referred  to 
our  Mistress  Mail.  But  it  is  certain,  not  only  that  Nat 
Field  commemorated  her  actions  in  his  comedy  "Amends 
for  the  Ladies,"  but  that  such  notable  dramatists  as 
Middleton  and  Decker  made  her  the  heroine  (or  hero  ?)  of 
their  "  Roaring  Girl."  It  is  a  comedy  which  freely  and 
curiously  introduces  the  tramp  and  criminal  class  of  the 
day,  and  Mail  is  idealised  as  unblushingly  as  if  Lytton  or 
Harrison  Ainsworth  were  the  painters  of  her.  Mall,  who 
was  a  shoemaker's  daughter,  early  asserted  the  rights  of 
woman  by  joining  in  the  games  of  boys.  If  she  were  hit, 
she  fought,  and  it  was  not  always  the  boy  who  had  the 
best  of  it.  She  could  run,  jump,  play  marbles,  and  spin 
tops  with  any  boy  of  her  age.  She  needed  not  to  fear  the 
spoiling  of  her  beauty,  for,  to  deal  plainly.  Mall  had  none. 
A  parson  uncle  took  her  when  her  parents  died,  but 
finding  her  a  handfid,  shipped  her  for  New  England. 
But  Mall  felt  that  her  savages  were  in  London,  so  (swim- 
ming being  amongst  her  gentle  arts)  she  slipped  overboard 
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at  Gravesend,  and  swam  asliore.  Having  thus  washed  off 
the  last  taint  of  respectability,  slie  foUowed  her  native 
genius  as  a  Hooligan.  From  fortune-telling  she  rose  to 
pocket-picking,  from  that  to  the  dignity  of  highwayman. 

She  mostly  robbed  with  a  dog — an  original  idea.  She 
was,  moreover,  an  Amazon  of  romantic  political  taste,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Civil  War  never  robbed  a  Cavalier. 
But  Roundheads  she  "held  up"  without  mercy.  She 
once  "held  up"  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Fairfax 
himself.  The  Puritan  General  was  crossing  Hounslow 
Heath  in  his  coach,  one  servant  riding  before,  another 
behind,  when  from  a  climip  of  trees  by  the  road  came 
Mall  on  horseback,  a  brace  of  pistols  in  lier  belt,  another 
brace  in  her  holsters,  and  her  dog  beside  her.  The  dog 
flew,  barking,  at  the  horses'  heads,  making  them  plunge  to 
the  off-side,  while  the  male-habited  Mali  bade  the  coach- 
man rein  in.  The  foremost  servant  turned  and  fired  hia 
pistols,  uselessly :  Mall  shot  his  horse  under  him.  Up 
came  the  other  from  the  rear,  firing  as  he  rode,  only  to 
suffer  the  same  fate.  Both  men's  pistols  had  been  looked 
after  by  Mall's  confederates  at  Staines  hostelry.  Some 
footpads  now  turned  up  and  took  care  of  the  driver  and 
servants,  while  Mall  rode  up  to  the  carriage-window.  A 
flash,  and  Fairfax's  pistol  had  missed  her.  Another  flash, 
■and  the  Lord  General  was  shot  through  the  right  arm. 
Then,  coolly  drawing  her  fourth  pistol,  she  presented  it  at 
Fairfax's  head,  and  summoned  him  to  deliver.  After 
rewarding  her  footpads,  and  seeing  them  disperse,  she 
rode  off  with  a  bag  of  250  Jacobus. 

But  she  did  not  get  off.  Fairfax  sent  pursuers  from 
Hounslow,  and  she  was  taken,  tried,  and  condemned. 
Yet  she  was  released  by  paying  Fairfax  £2,000.  Warned 
by  this  disastrous  speculation,  she  took  to  receiving  instead 
of  robbing;  and  died  in  her  bed,  after  running  through  a 
large  amount  of  money  earned  by  careful  dishonesty. 

The  other  Amazons  of  the  book  are  more  truly  martial. 
You  have  a  brace  of  female  pirates.  Englishwomen  who 
'listed  and  fought  in  the  ranks,  not  very  romantically,  and 
a  French  and  Irishwoman  who  fought  in  the  cavalry, 
romantically  enough.  Christian  Cavanaugh,  the  Irish 
lass,  was  a  daredevil  of  the  hottest  kind  imder  Marl- 
borough, even  making  love  to  a  Dutch  girl,  and  fighting  a 
sanguinary  duel  about  her  with  a  fellow  soldier.  The 
Frenchwoman  is  known  to  liistory  as  Madame  Sans-Gene. 
You  have  a  female  powder-monkey  and  a  man-o'-war's 
woman,  and  a  Confederate  female  officer  and  spy.  The 
daring  of  them  all  is  surprising ;  but  more  amazing  is  the 
intrepidity  of  the  men  whom  most  of  them  found  to  marry 
them.     The  palm  of  valour  is  to  the  male,  after  all. 


Naval  History  at  First-Hand. 

Di/tpatches  and  letters  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  Brest, 
1802—1805.  Edited  by  John  Leyland.  Vol.  H. 
(Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society,  1902.     12s.  6d.) 

The  Nayy  Records  Society  carries  on  its  excellent  work. 
The  continued  story  of  the  Blockade  of  Brest  is  here  set 
forth  in  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  the  chief  actors, 
skilfully  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Leyland,  who  has  filled  up 
the  few  gaps  which  occur  with  explanatory  statements, 
and  has  prefaced  the  whole  with  an  able  summary  of  the 
events  of  these  momentous  years.  Mr.  Leyland  has  had 
access  to  a  series  of  papers  owned  by  a  private  individual, 
which,  as  he  says,  enable  him  "  to  add  wnat  is  practically  a 
new  cliapter  to  naval  history."  It  is  a  chapter  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Comwallis  had  the  French  Admiral 
Ganteaume  boxed  up  in  Brest  harbour  ;  but  the  operations 
of  a  blockade  proved  tedious  to  some  of  the  more  fervid 
spirits  among  his  lieutenants.  Captain  Peter  Puget,  of 
the  "  Foudroyant,"  having  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
possibiUty  of  "  annoying  the  French  fleet  at  its  present 
anchorage  in  Brest,"  submitted  to  Cornwallis  a  plan  for 


its  destruction  by  means  of  fire-ships.  The  scheme 
approved  itself  to  Cornwallis  and  to  Lord  Melville,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  destined,  however,  to  meet 
with  many  checks,  and  finally  to  be  abandoned.  The 
command  of  the  enterprise,  which  Puget  had  naturally 
claimed,  was  given  to  another.  Delay  occurred  in  the 
fitting-out  and  sending  of  the  fire-ships.  The  officers  who 
sailed  on  board  these  vessels  objected  to  giving  up  their 
posts  to  those  of  the  blockading  force  whom  Puget  had 
chosen  to  be  his  assistants.  But  worst  of  all  was  the 
attitude  of  Lord  Melville's  colleagues.  Though  the  plan 
had  been  thought  out  in  the  most  detailed  manner  and 
commended  itself  to  good  judges  on  the  spot,  the  Sea- 
Lords  concurred  in  disapproving  of  it.  "  Ayez  de  la 
prudence,"  wrote  Napoleon  to  Ganteaume,  "  mais  ayez 
aussi  de  I'andace."  The  latter  quality  was  as  deficient  in 
Lord  Melville's  colleagues  as  it  was  abounding  in  Captain 
Puget  and  his  comrades.  The  fire-ships  returned  to  the 
Downs,  to  Lord  Melville's  no  small  disappointment.  But 
they  had  been  late  in  their  arrival  off  Brest,  the  enemy 
had  changed  their  position,  and,  as  Cornwallis  put  it, 
"  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  sea  oflicers  of  the  Board 
did  not  a  little  damp  the  ardour  of  some."  Small  wonder 
if  it  did !  As  for  Captain  Peter  Puget,  the  conduct  of 
"that  mariner  and  gentleman"  was  unexceptionable 
throughout.  He  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  supersession 
by  Captain  Brisbane  ;  he  was  ready  to  act  as  second-in- 
command  with  complete  loyalty  ;  and  if  his  ardour  was  a 
little  dashed  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  a  month  later 
he  submitted  an  amended  scheme  with  a  similar  object. 
Cornwallis,  however,  had  had  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the 
Admiralty  Board,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  he 
declined  to  entertain  it. 

But  the  blockade  was  maintained  with  unwearied 
vigilance.  Ganteaume  had  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line 
and  six  frigates.  His  orders  were  to  escape  from  Brest, 
to  attack  our  squadron  blockading  Ferrol,  and  to  proceed 
to  Martinique,  there  to  join  the  squadrons  from  Toulon 
and  Rochefort.  Thence  he  was  to  return  to  Boulogne  for 
orders.  He  was  ready  to  make  the  attempt.  It  meant  a 
■fight,  but  he  was  confident  of  victory.  Yet  Napoleon, 
with  singular  unwisdom,  forbade  him  to  risk  an  action. 
The  unlucky  admiral's  hands  were  tied.  He  could  not 
obey  Napoleon's  order,  and  "  go  out  without  fighting." 
He  was  forced  to  stay  where  he  was — a  pitiful  plight  for 
so  gallant  an  officer.  He  could  only  wait  for  Villeneuve  to 
return  from  the  West  Indies  and  raise  the  blockade. 
Expecting  this  event,  and  in  obedience  to  Napoleon's 
order,  he  made  a  feint  against  the  British  squadron  on 
August  21,  1805  ;  but  Villeneuve  never  came.  After  his 
inconclusive  action  with  Calder  Villeneuve  turned  south- 
ward, and  sailed  to  Cadiz,  thinking  himself  not  strong 
enough  to  face  Cornwallis.  Napoleon's  wrath  was  bitter. 
Up  to  August  22  he  had  still  believed  Villeneuve  would 
appear  at  Brest,  and  on  that  date  had  written  to  him, 
"England  is  ours."  The  French  admiral's  mistake  was 
irreparable.  Nelson  was  quick  to  realise  that  the  quarry 
80  long  pursued  was  at  his  mercy.  Trafalgar  was  fought : 
and  with  Trafalgar  the  main  interest  of  the  Blockade  of 
Brest  is  over. 

But  while  it  lasted  it  was,  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
the  senior  heutenant  of  the  "  Egyptienne,"  "  a  most  con- 
founded fagging  time."  Yet  they  were  "  all  in  love  with 
fighting,"  as  Mr.  Newbolt  sings.  "Away we  went  to  the 
southward,"  writes  our  heutenant,  describing  Calder's 
action,  "  aU  in  high  spirits  at  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
battle  being  made."  This  was  a  big  affair:  but  there 
were  many  minor  episodes,  where  hard  knocks  were  given 
and  received,  which  form  delightful  reading.  There  was 
probably  no  braver  man  in  the  fleet  than  Lieutenant 
tlssher,  afterwards  rear-admiral.  This  officer,  in  connec- 
tion with  Euget's  design,  entered  Brest  harbour  one  night 
in  a  four-oared  gig,  and  obtained  exact  information  as  to 
the  enemy's  strength.     When  abreast  of  the  flagship  he 
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was  discoveretl.  A  dozen  boats  were  speedily  in  pureuit, 
but  he  managed  to  show  them  a  cletin  pair  oi  heels. 
Ussher  was  not  one  to  waste  his  time,  or  his  words  either. 
Hero  is  one  of  his  laconic  dispatches  to  Comwallis : — 

Sifi, — ^I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  detained  tlie 
vessels  as  per  margin,  and  that  on  the  5tli  inst.,  being  off 
Cape  Machichaco,  1  perceived  a  chasse-marec  going  along 
sliore  that  I  pursued  in  my  boat,  and  that  she  ran  on  sliore 
under  a  battery  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  tlie  Cape, 
four  of  the  guns  of  which  I  spiked,  and  threw  tlie  fifth  over 
the  parapet.  The  diasse-maree  was  bilged;  her  cargo  was 
brandy. 

I  La\e  tlie  honour  to  Ije,  &c., 

Tugs.  UsfHEB. 

Then  there  is  Lieutenant  Bourne,  of  the  "  Felix,"  whose 
luxuriant  style  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Ussher. 
"  Yesterday  morning,"  he  writes,  "  we  stood  close  to  the 
entrance  of  Santander,  assuming  an  appearance  calculated 
to  induce  an  opinion  that  we  would  not  presume  to  attack, 
and  were  capable  of  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  in  the 
evening  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  deception  we 
had  practised  attended  with  the  success  I  anticipated." 
The  enemy  came  out  from  the  harbour,  and  after  a  three 
hours'  fight  his  guns  were  silenced.  A  light  shown  in 
the  rigging  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  Frenchman  had 
surrendered.  It  was  but  a  ruse,  however,  to  make  the 
Englieh  suspend  their  fire ;  and  while  the  "Felix"  was 
repairing  damages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  close  and  take 
possession,  the  Frenchman  stole  away  and  managed  to  get 
out  of  range.  Words  do  not  fail  the  lieutenant  in 
describing  this  unfortunate  occurrence.  The  reader 
shares  his  mortification  as  keenly  as  he  rejoices  with 
Captain  Baker  over  the  capture  of  the  "  Didon,"  one  of 
the  finest  frigates  of  the  French  Navy,  bearing  important 
despatches  from  ViUeneuve  to  Allemand.  "  I  cannot  but 
exult,"  writes  Captain  Baker,  "in  the  honour  of  reporting 
to  you  the  extreme  good  fortune  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
under  my  command."  Space  forbids  further  quotation, 
but  all  who  care  for  good  reading  should  join  the  Navy 
Records  Society,  if  only  to  become  possessors  of  this 
delighlfid  volume.  It  is  all  so  spirited,  so  joyous,  so 
English ;  and  as  one  turns  the  pages,  one  feels  the  salt 
spray  upon  one's  lips. 


Ninety-Four, 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  K.C.B.     Edited  by  Stuart 
J.  Reid.     (Longmans.     10s.  6d.  net.) 

Sir  Edward  Bi/iunt  is  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  hale  and 
hearty.  Had  his  years  ended  at  sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty 
or  ninety,  would  there  have  l)een  any  Memoirs  ?  They  are 
written,  we  take  it,  because  Sir  Edward  is  ninety-four.  It 
is  not  that  those  last  few  years  yield  him  any  outer 
experiences  worth  putting  down,  but  that  they  are  them- 
selves an  experience  which  gi\es  him  interest  to  himself, 
gains  him  homage  from  others,  and,  in  fact,  distinguishes 
him.  Not  that  Sir  Edward  is  in  his  anecdotage.  There 
are  inaccuracies  in  the  book,  but  no  indiscretions.  The 
anecdotes,  sucli  as  they  are,  do  not  ramble, — on  the 
contrary,  they  have  the  air  of  being  drawn  up  as  minutes 
for  a  directors'  meeting. 

The  earliest  recollection  of  Sir  Edward  Blount  is  that  of 
a  be-ribboned  postboy  bringing  the  news  of  Waterloo ; 
and,  then,  the  triumphal  passing  of  Lord  Anglesey  through 
Lichfield  on  his  way  home  to  Beaudesert.  Sir  Edward, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know,  "  got  a  good  view  of  the  Peninsular 
hero";  but  at  this  time  of  military  parades  he  might 
have  given  some  account  of  the  manners  and  mode  of  the 
rejcjicing  crowds  then  and  now.  Old  numbers  of  the 
Gentleman' 8  Magazine  or  of  the  Annual  Register  would 
yield  him  excellent  ore,  as  11.  L.  Stevenson  found  it  did  to 
him  when  he  sat  down  to  master  I^allantrae.     An  6migr^ 


priest  taught  the  French  tongue  to  the  little  boy,  who 
marvelled  and  laughetl,  and  still  smiles  in  print,  at  his 
preceptor's  errors  in  English.  But  the  preceptor's  own 
'■  principal  amusement  was  destroying  thistles  with  a  long 
stick  "  ;  a  career  of  gaiety  which  was  closed  by  somebody 
remarking  to  him  that  "  they  kept  the  grass  warm  in 
winter."  At  the  age  of  ten'  Sir  Edward,  whose  family  had 
always  adhered  to  the  ancient  Faith,  went  to  Oscott 
College.  There  a  certain  Dr.  Weedall  was  President,  and 
of  him  Sir  Edward  has  a  "  good  story  "  :  "  Once  he  over- 
took a  farmer  quietly  walking  across  the  fields,  and 
promptly  turned  the  conversation  to  the  duty  of  doing 
good  as  long  as  life  lasted.  '  Why,  yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply, 
'  we  must  all  do  what  we  can.  You,  gentlemen,  mind 
your  books  and  stick  to  your  learning  while  we  farmers 
manure  our  fields  and  get  as  good  crops  as  we  can.  Yes, 
we  can  aU  do  good  in  our  way.'  "  This  story  is  given  as 
indicating  oddity  on  the  part  of  the  discerning  farmer ; 
while  the  doctor's  part  in  it  is  described  by  Sir  Edward  as 
"  an  adventure."  Perhaps  there  wbs  once  a  point,  but,  if 
so,  it  has  got  lost  on  the  course  of  its  over  eighty  years' 
pilgrimage  to  the  reader.  When,  later,  he  comes  to  public 
matters,  his  memories  go  into  strange  ways.  Sir  Edward's 
family,  having  lived  near  Shrewsbury  since  the  Flood, 
look  an  interest  in  Disraeli's  election  there  in  1841.  But 
Sir  Edward  describes  him  as  the  Liberal  candidate,  and 
remembers  attending  the  party  banquet,  given  in  honour  of 
his  return,  in  the  course  of  which  an  impromptu  speaker 
rose  and  denounced  Dizzy  as  a  man  who  would  shortly 
desert  his  party — as,  indeed,  says  Sir  Edward,  he  shortly 
afterwards  did.  The  story — that  of  an  eye  and  ear  witness 
too — is,  of  course,  all  wrong  ;  for  Disraeli  had  already  been 
a  Tory  member  when  he  stood  as  the  official  Tory  candi- 
date for  Shrewsbury  and  as  a  Tory  was  returned.  It  was 
an  exciting  episode  in  Disraeli's  life,  and  Sir  Edward,  had 
his  observation  and  his  memory  served,  might  have  given  us 
some  valuable  material.  At  no  other  time  and  place  was 
the  future  Premier  met  with  such  persistent  cries  of 
"  Jew  "  ;  and  when,  during  one  of  his  out-of-door  speeches, 
a  man  drove  a  pony  cart  up  to  the  improvised  platform 
and  was  asked  why  he  came,  the  reply  which  the  inter- 
rupted but  tlien  as  ever  imperturbable  orator  received  was 
"  to  take  you  back  to  Jerusalem." 

Sir  Edward  Blount  settled  in  Paris  as  a  banker.  He 
saw  the  beginning  of  French  railways,  had  a  hand  in  the 
planning  of  them  and  occupied  an  important  chairmanship 
until  it  was  made  untenable  by  anti-English  feeling  and 
the  confidences  naturally  exchanged  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  railways  about  plans  of  mobilisation  in  case 
of  war.  Sir  Edward  knew  Paris  during  tiic  Revolution  of 
1848  ;  he  knew  it  during  the  Franco-Oennan  war,  and  he 
was  Consul  during  the  closing  days  of  the  siege.  All  the 
facts  put  down  in  this  book  that  are  worth  a  record  have 
found  it  already  in  more  graphic  and  coherent  form.  Sir 
Edward  can  hardly  be  expected  to  read  proofs ;  so  that 
proper  names  have  gone  wrong — we  have  "  Serle  "  for 
Searle,   "  Cotessy  "  for  Costessy,  "Mallet"  for  M^let  and 


BO  on. 


Other  New  Books. 

Tannhduaer :  A  Story  of  AU  Time.     By  Aleister  Crowley. 
(KeganPaul.) 

This  is  really  a  tremendous  poem.  Not  only  is  it  printed 
upon  paper  twice  the  size  of  that  which  meaner  poets  use, 
but  also  its  scheme,  which  embraces  the  pursuit  of  man.  in 
the  person  of  Tannhiiuser,  after  Supreme  Knowledge, 
appears  to  be  commensurate  with  the  whole.  Mr.  Crowley, 
as  he  is  good  enough  to  inform  us,  speaks  "  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Egypto-Ciiristian  Symbology  "  and  his  work 
is  less  a  drama  than  a  monodrama,  and  "really  a  series  of 
introspective  stHdies ;  not  necessarily  a  series  in  time,  but 
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in  psychology,  and  that  rather  the  morbid  psychology  of 
the  Adept  than  the  gross  mentaUty  of  the  ordinary  man." 
Not  being  experts  in  the  psychology  of  the  Adept,  we 
must  content  ourself  with  saying  that  to  our  gross 
mentality  the  adventures  of  Tannhiiuser  with  the  true  and 
the  false  Aphrodite-Hathoor  are  exceedingly  tedious,  and 
that  Mr.  Crowley's  chief  poetic  merit  appears  to  be  a 
certain  facility  in  reproducing  the  emptier  melodies  of  Mr. 
Swinburne.     A  short  example  will  perhaps  suffice : — 

Come,  love,  thy  bosom  to  my  heart  recalls 

Strange  festivals  and  subtle  funerals. 

Soft  passion  rises  m  the  amber  walls, 

And  falls  ! 

None  but  the  dead  can  breathe  the  life  of  love  ! 

Come,  love,  thy  lips,  curved  hollow  as  the  moon's  ! 
Bring  me  thy  kisses,  for  the  seawind  tunes 
The  song  that  soars  and  reads  the  starry  runes, 
And  swoons  ! 

None  but  the  dead  can  tune  the  lyre  of  love  ! 
e  o  *  o  • 

Come,  love  !  My  body  in  thy  passion  weeps 

Tears  keen  as  dewfall's,  Salter  than  the  deep's. 

My  bosom  !     How  its  fortress  wakes,  and  leaps, 

And  sleeps ! 

None  but  the  dead  can  sleep  the  sleep  of  love  ! 

Come,  love,  caress  me  with  endearing  eyes  ! 

Light  the  long  rapture  that  nor  fades  nor  flie*  ! 

Love  laughs  and  lingers,  frenzies,  stabs,  and  sighs  ! 

And  dies  ! 

None  but  the  dead  can  know  the  worth  of  love  ! 

It  is  fair  to  add  that,  although  "Tannhiiuser"  is  not 
wholly  free  from  morbidity,  it  does  not  reach  the  extreme  of 
unpleasantness  to  be  found  in  some  of  Mr.  Crowley's  earlier 
works. 


Catalogue  of  Drawings  hy  Britieh  Artists  and  Artists 
of  Foreign  Origin  working  in  Britain.  Vol.  III.  By 
Laurence  Binyon.  (Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings; 
British  Museum.) 

Tni3  volume  includes  the  letters  I  to  R,  and  accordingly 
shows  what  the  British  Museum  possesses  in  the  way  of 
drawings  by  such  great  artists  of  the  past  as  Kneller, 
Lely,  Lawrence,  Morland,  Reynolds,  Romney,  and 
Rowlandson,  and  also  of  such  modems  as  Keene,  Lord 
Leighton,  Sir  John  Millais,  Rossetti,  and  John  Ruskin. 
The  air  of  leisured  accuracy  which  we  have  noticed  from 
the  first  in  this  admirable  catalogue  is  well  maintained, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  work  to  many  besides  art 
students  is  increasingly  evident.  A  special  feature  of 
this  volume  is  Mr.  Binyon's  careful  transcript  of  the 
manuscript  notes  and  journals  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
from  the  two  sketch-books  in  which  he  recorded  his 
impressions  of  the  churches  and  galleries  of  Italy  when 
travelling  in  17.52  as  a  young  artist  with  his  career  before 
him.  Tbe  transcripts  hitherto  made  have  been  incomplete 
and  inaccurate;  Mr.  Binyon  gives  Sir  Joshua's  exact 
words  with  all  the  evidences  of  the  haste  and  special 
conditions  under  which  they  were  written.  On  the  back 
of  one  drawing  we  have  the  draft  of  a  letter  whicli  the 
young  artist  had  crossed  out.  It  reveals  some  of  his 
perplexities,  and  also  not  a  little  of  that  calcukiting 
sagacity  to  which  he  came  to  owe  much  of  his  success. 
"I  remember  it  used  to  be  a  continual  subject  of  Dis- 
course of  my  Father's  when  he  discoursed  on  Education 
not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  show  oneself  to  the 
world,  but  to  lay  in  first  as  strong  foundation  as  possible 
of  knowledge  and  learning ;  this  may  very  well  be 
apply'd  to  my  present  affairs  ;  by  being  in  too  great  a 
hurry  perhaps  I  shall  ruin  all  and  arrive  at  London 
without  reputation  &  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  me, 
when  by  staying  here  a  month  extra-ordinary  niv  name 
will  arrive  before  me,  and  as  I  said  before  nobody  will 
dare  find  fault  with  me  since  it  has  had  Hhe  approbation 


of  the  greatest  living  Painters."  Most  of  his  notes 
consist  of  descriptions  of  pictures  with  conjectures  of  their 
material  and  manner  of  painting. 

Splendid  as  is  the  Print  Room  collection,  the  present 
catalogue  illustrates  very  clearly  its  defects.  Only  two 
drawings  of  Rossetti's  are  possessed  by  the  nation. 
Of  John  Leech's  thousands  of  drawings,  only  five  have 
found  their  way  hither,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
so  fine  a  landscapist  as  John  Linnell  is  represented  by 
only  two  drawings,  both  portraits.  These  are  matters, 
however,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  tlie  collection  and 
the  varied  and  difficult  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
formed  and  is  maintained.  Its  value  is,  at  all  events, 
greatly  increased  by  this  pains-taking  catalogue  of  its 
contents.  The  next  volume,  we  understand,  will  contain 
names  from  S  to  Z  and  a  supplement.  A  fifth,,  and 
final,  voliune  will  give  indjexes  of  the  portraits,  places,  and 
subjects  represented. 


Parliament    Past   and    Present.     By  Alfred  Wright  and 
Philip  Smith.     Vol.  1     (Hutchinson.     7s.  Cd.) 

We  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  this  finely  illustrated 
album-history  of  Parliament  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  stiU  our  wonder  has  grown 
that  such  a  volume  Can  be  produced  at  the  price  stated. 
Nine  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates  of  no  mean 
quality,  and  throughout  the  work  the  illustrations,  whether 
reproductions  of  old  prints  or  of  modem  photographs,  are 
excellent.  One  complaint  we  have  to  make :  it  is  a  pity 
that  where  old  prints  have  been  used  their  history  and 
authorship  have  not  always  been  indicated.  It  is  not 
enough  to  inscribe  beneath  a  picture  by  Thomas  Sandby : 
"Westminster  Hall,  showing  the  inns  and  coffee  houses 
which  iccre  once  a  characteristic  feature  of  New  Palace 
Yard."  We  want  the  date  of  Sandby's  drawing.  The 
origin  of  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
the  Painted  Chamber,  reproduced  on  page  188,  is  not 
conveyed  to  us  in  any  way,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
illustrations  on  pages  42,  CG,  78,  102,  108,  113,  119,  and 
elsewhere.  Allowing  for  the  exigencies  of  a  serial  pub- 
hcation,  in  which  the  general  reader's  interest  has  to  be 
tended  like  a  fire,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
narrative  and  descriptions.  We  pass  with  pleasing  siid- 
denness  from  memories  of  St.  Stephen's  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeeth  centuries  to  chapters  on  "  The  Speaker  as 
Host  "and  "  Wining  and  Dining  "  ;  from  "  Memorable 
Trials  in  Westminster  Hall  "  and  "  Coronation  Ceremonies  " 
to  the  Press  Gallery  and  the  Design  of  Barry's  great  build- 
ing. The  authors'  style  is  brightly  popular  and  ordinary  ; 
it  serves  its  purpose. 


Fiction. 

The  Sea  Lady.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  (Methuen.  Gs.) 
"  Sucn  previous  landings  of  mermaids  as  liavo  loft  a  record 
have  all  a  flavour  of  doubt."  Thus  Mr.  Wells  begins  his 
story  of  the  mermaid,  and  he  tells  it  with  the  solemnity 
and  detail  whicli  make  his  most  preposterous  imaginings 
as  credible  as  "our  special  correspondent's"  account  of 
the  racing  at  Cowes.  His  method  is  to  take  an  impos- 
sibility as  premiss  and  to  follow  out  the  argument  qiiite 
logically,  with  just  the  same  surprise  at  his  own  conclusion 
as  the  reader  might  be  expected  to  feel.  Here  tlie  mer- 
maid is  the  impossibihty,  and  it  was  not  until  she  cam'> 
to  shore — shamming  cramp— at  Sandgate  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  party  of  bathers  that  Mr.  Wells  believed  in  the 
existence  of  such  creatures. 

"But  really,  you  know,"  said  my  cousin  Melvillcprotestinff 
in  die  name  of  reason  and'dio  nineteenth  century — "a  Tail !  " 
"I  patted  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bunting.  •  ... 
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So  we  havo  this  beautiful  being  arriving  from  another 
world  projected  into  the  house  of  the  estimable  Buntings 
and  tlie  society  of  Folkestone,  where  she  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  make  her  public  appearances  in  a  bath  chair. 
Miss  Waters — such  is  her  terrestrial  name — knows  a  thing 
or  two ;  for  fashion  papers  flutter  from  channel  steamers, 
and  certain  productions  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  seem  to 
have  capsized  a  ship  and  brought  a  liberal  education  to 
the  sea  maidens.  Moreover  she  naturally  talks  the  language 
of  the  Rulers  of  the  Waves.  But  she  has  no  soul,  and  of 
course  she  has  never  tasted  tea.  Now  Mrs.  Bunting 
cannot  imagine  a  World  without  Tea.  So,  remembering 
that  the  Sea  Lady  has  no  soul,  no  morals  and  is  immortal, 
that  she  has  a  tail  and  an  affection  for  a  young  man 
already  engaged  to  the  earnest  Adehne,  you  will  foresee 
the  dreadful  confusion  caused  by  her  incursion  into  a 
respectable  middle-class  family.  But  there  is  a  serious 
tmderside  to  this  farce,  as  there  is  in  aU  Mr.  W^eUs's 
fantastical  imaginings.  This  httle  bit  of  dialogue  may 
indicate  it.  MelviUe  has  just  said  it  would  be  improper 
for  him  to  walk  upon  the  Leas  in  the  bathing  costume  that 
is  proper  to  the  beach.     Says  the  Sea  Lady : — 

" It  isn't  difEerent.  You  dream  it's  different.  And  in  just 
the  same  way  you  dream  all  the  other  things  are  proper  or 
improper  or  good  or  bad  to  do.  Because  you  are  in  a  dream, 
a  fantastic,  unwholesome  little  dream.  So  small,  so  infinitely 
small !  I  saw  you  the  other  day  dreadfully  worried  by  a  spot 
of  ink  on  your  sleeve — almost  the  whole  afternoon." 

My  cousin  looked  distressed.     She  abandoned  the  ink  spot. 

"  Your  life,  I  tell  you,  is  a  dream — a  dream,  and  you  can't 
wake  out  of  it " 

"And  if  so,  why  do  yoti  tell  me?" 

She  made  no  answer  for  a  space. 

"  Wliy  do  you  teU  me  ?  "  he  insisted. 

He  heard  the  rustle  of  her  movement  as  she  bent  towards 
him. 

She  came  warmly  close  to  him.  She  spoke  in  gently  con- 
fidential undertones,  as  one  who  imparts  a  secret  that  is  not 
to  be  too  lightly  given.  "Because,"  she  said,  "there  are 
better  dreams." 

Beneath  all  the  fun  there  is  a  shudder.  The  story  ends 
with  the  departure  of  the  mermaid,  told  with  Mr.  Wells's 
elaborate  aloofness  and  assumption  of  knowing  really  very 
little  about  it ;  and  the  interrogation  of  the  Folkestone 
policeman's  lantern,  "  going  out  for  a  little  way,  a  stain  of 
faint  pink  curiosity  upon  the  mysterious,  vast  serenity  of 
night  "  strikes,  we  think,  the  note  of  the  book.  Mr.  Wells 
himself  is  possibly  not  sure  whether  he  has  written  a 
farce  or. a  tragedy.  Anyhow  his  story  makes  a  double 
appeal.  It  is  full  of  fun ;  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
criticism  of  life. 


The  Virginian:  A  Horseman  of  the  Plains.  By  Owen 
Wister.     (MacmiUan.     6s.) 

It  is  a  pity,  as  we  said  some  time  ago,  that  Mr.  Wister 
could  find  no  other  title  for  this  book.  Apart  from  the 
shock  which  it  gives  us  to  see  "  The  Virginian"  on  the 
title  page,  the  storj'  is  good  ;  not  very  new,  perhaps,  nor 
appealing  to  one's  finer  judgment,  but  having  very 
distinct  qualities  of  feeling  and  conviction.  The  Virginian 
himself,  cow-puncher  and  executor  of  rough  justice,  is 
a  lovable  creature,  and  it  is  upop  him  that  Mr.  Wister 
has  concentrated  his  best  work.  We  believe  in  the 
Virginian,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  represents  the  difficult  blend  of  extra- 
ordinary tenderness  and  invincible  will.  Bret  Harte  had 
the  trick  of  that  kind  of  man  ;  so  has  Mr.  Wister,  and  his 
treatment  is  hardly  less  delicate.  With  his  heroine  Mr. 
Wister  is  much  less  successful.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  accept  Miss  Mary  Stark  Wood,  of  Bennington, 
Vermont,  schoohnarm  to  the  children  of  Bear  Creek.  It 
taxes  Mr.  Wister's  utmost  skill  to  reconcile  us  to  her  in 
the  last  chapter,  a  chapter  containing  a  good  deal  of 
pretty  writing.    It  is  in  the  relations  of  men  with  men 


that  Mr.  Wister  is  at  home.  The  scene  in  the  hut  after 
the  Virginian  has  captured  an  old  friend  turned  horse- 
thief  is  both  tender  and  reserved :  we  feel  the  strain  of 
tinghng  blood  and  tense  nen'es.  And  the  ending  of  the 
long  feud  between  the  Virginian  and  the  rascal  Trampas 
is  dramatic  and  well  wrougiit.  The  atmosphere  and  settmg 
of  the  story  are  admirable,  and  the  dialogue  brisk  and 
human.  We  feel  that  these  cow-punchers  have  been 
observed ;  they  are  nicely  differentiated,  and  each  has 
habits  and  manners  of  his  own.  Another  strong  point 
in  favour  of  The  Virginian  is  that  the  sentiment,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  generally  rings  true.  Also, 
there  is  nothing  silly  in  the  storj-,  nor  is  probability 
grossly  outraged.  On  the  whole  The  Virginian  is  an 
importation  from  America  which  we  can  welcome  without 
reservation. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Eeviews  of  a  selection  loill  follow.] 


High  Policy. 


By  C.  F.  Keary. 


This  novel  by  the  talented  author  of  Herbert  Vanlennert 
is  well  titled.  It  opens  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whence  Cynthia  Beresford  looks  down 
with  keen  political  and  personal  interest  on  the  arena. 
We  are  at  once  in  the  atmosphere  of  politics,  and  the 
making  of  careers  promises  to  interest  us.  A  gathering 
at  Lady  Bessy  Brind's  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  introduces 
some  brilliant  dialogue  that  is  typical  of  much  more  in 
the  story.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

The  S&uiLET  Lady.  By  Al.\k  St.  Aubyn. 

A  Protestant  v.  Catholic  story  in  which  the  heorine,  a 
governess,  is  guide,  companion,  and  friend  to  the  j'oung 
Protestant  daughter  of  a  Catholic  widower.  The  story 
seethes  with  priests,  nuns,  relics,  and  revelations.  As 
for  the  widower,  he  died  "  friendless  and  alone "  after 
"he  had  stripped  himself  of  every  possession  left  to 
him  to  enrich  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  Church  did  not 
seem  to  have  done  much  for  him  in  those  last  days." 
(White.     6s.) 

Tales  of  a  Government  Official.  By  Majou  Arthur 

Griffiths. 

These  stories,  some  of  them  connected  by  a  thread,  are 
told  in  the  character  of  an  inspector  of  prisons,  and  are 
concerned  with  "  gaol  outbreaks,  affrays,  assaults  ;  escapes 
that  have  succeeded  or  failed  ;  sentences  borne  by  the 
wrong  people  ;  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  gaol  frauds 
that  failed,"  &c.,  &c.  Major  Griffiths  on  his  own  ground. 
(White.     6s.) 

Beyond  the  Law.  By  Gertrude  Warden. 

Readers  of  this  story  are  not  kept  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  sensation.  Chapter  I.  is  entitled  "  An  Opiiim 
Cigarette."  Chapter  II.  sets  forth  strange  doings  in  a 
"London  particidar."  By  this  time  we  are  fairly 
embarked  on  a  murder  mysterj'  with  its  more  or  less 
inevitable  chapters:  "  A  Voice  from  the  Dead,"  "Links 
in  the  Chain,'*  "  Trapped,"  "  Face  to  Face,"  &c.  (Ward, 
Lock.    3s.  6d.) 

To  Welcome  the  King.  By  Willouohby  Matchett. 

The  sub-title  reads  :  "  And  other  stories,  mostly  humor- 
ous." The  first  of  the  sixteen  stories  tells  how  Larry 
O'Hagan  had  a  vision  in  which  the  ghost  of  Edward  VI. 
visited  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
ghost  of  Edward  V.  On  the  strength  of  this  O'Hagan  writes 
to  the  present  King  Edward,  and  the  second  story  describes 
how  he  palmed  off  a  letter  of  his  own  as  the  King's  reply. 
Written  with  a  good  deal  of  gusto  and  ingenuity. 
(Greening.     3s.  6d.) 
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Mr.  Barney  Maguire's  Account 
of  the  Coronation,  1838/ 

Annotated,  1902. 

OcH  !  the  Coronation  !  what  celebration 

For  emulation  can  with  it  compare? 
When  to  Westminster  the  Royal  Spinster; 

And  the  Duke  of  Leinster'  all  in  order  did  repair ! 
'Twas  there  you'd  see  the  New  Polishemen' 

Making  a  skrimmage  at  half  after  four,* 
And  the  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  the  Miss  O'Gradys/ 
■    All  standing  round  before  the  Abbey  door. 

Their  pillows  scorning,  that  self-same  morning 

Themselves  adorning,  all  by  the  candle-light, 
With  roses  and  hUes,  and  daffy-down-dillies, 

And  gould,  and  jewels,  and  rich  di'monds  bright. 
And  then  approaches  five  hundred  coaches," 

With  Gineral  Dullbeak' — Och  !   'twas  mighty  fine 
To  see  how  asy  bould  Corporal  Casey,' 

With  his  sword  drawn,  prancing,  made  them  kape  the  line. 

1.  Thomas  Ingoldsby  (Richard  Harris  Barham)  introduces  these 
famous  verses  in  the  following  note  :  "  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1838  that  a  party  from  Tappington  reached  the  metropolis  with  a 
view  of  witnessing  the  coronation  of  their  youthful  Queen,  whom 
God  long  preserve !  This  purpose  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
accomplish,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peer's  ticket,  from  a  stationer  in 
the  Strand,  who  was  enabled  so  to  ilispofe  of  some,  greatly  to  the 
indifj'nation  of  the  hereditary  Earl  Marshal.  How  Mr.  Barney 
managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  Abbey  remains  a  mystery : 
his  characteristic  modesty  and  address  doubtless  assisted  him,  for 
there  he  unquestionably  was.  The  result  of  his  observations  were 
thus  communicated  to  his  associates  in  the  Servants'  Hall  upon  his 
return,  to  the  infinite  delectation  of  Mndemoinrlle  Puulinc  over  a 
CniitUfpn  of  his  own  concocting."  Barham  was  proud  of  a  letter 
from  Tom  Moore  praising  the  "  Account." 

2.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  enjoyed  no  such  prominence.  But  he  was 
High  Constable  of  Ireland  and  throughout  his  poem  Barney  is  more 
Irish  than  accurate.  The  Duke's  place  was  in  the  Abbey,  among 
the  Officers  of  Btate  who  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  "  Royal 
Spinster." 

3.  The  "New  Polisbemen"  (Metropolitan  Police)  had  been  con- 
stituted by  Sir  Itoliert  I'eel  in  182!*. 

i.  This"  skrimmage  at  half  after  four"  was  the  clearing  of  the  space 
around  the  Abbey  in  readiness  for  the  Gold  Stail  OBicers  who  were 
under  orders  from  Deputy  Garter  to  be  at  their  posts  at  five  a.m. 

5.  The  •'  Miss  O'Gradys  "  are  apparently  introduced  for  rhyme  and 
the  mythical  honour  of  old  Ireland. 

6.  "Among  the  splendid  equipages  which  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  were  particularly  noticed  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Earl  of  Lichfield." 
WunlemjMirary  account.) 

7.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Dalbiao  took  part  in  marshalling 
the  troops  in  the  royal  procession,  which  left  Buckingham  Palace  .at 
half-past  ten  and  proceeded  to  the  Abbey  by  Constitution  Hill, 
Piccadilly,  St.  James's  Street,  &c.  Dalbiao  was  an  old  Peninsula 
officer.     He  lived  ten  years  after  the  Coronation. 

8.  Doubtless  another  of  Barney's  inventive  tributes  to  Ireland. 


Then  the  Guns'  alarums,  and  the  King  of  Arums, 

All  in  his  Garters  and  his  Clarence  shoes, 
Opening  the  massy  doors  to  the  bould  Ambassydors, 

The  Prince  of  Potboys,'  and  great  haythen  Jews  :'" 
'Twould  have  made  you  crazy  to  see  Esterhazy" 

All  joo'ls  from  his  jasey  to  his  di'mond  boots, 
With  Alderman  Harmer,'*  and  that  swate  charmer, 

The  famale  heiress,  Miss  Anja-ly  Coutts." 

And  Wellington, '■*  walking  with  his  swoord  drawn,  talking 

To  HiU.  and  Hardinge,"  heroes  of  great  fame ; 
And  Sir  De  Lacy,"  and  the  Duke  Dalmasey,'' 

(They  call'd  him  Sowlt  afore  he  changed  his  name,) 
Themselves  presading  Lord  Melbourne,"*  lading 

The  Queen,  the  darling,  to  her  royal  chair, 
And  that  fine  ould  fellow,  the  Duke  of  PeU-Mello,"" 

The  Queen  of  Portingal's  Chargy-de-fair. 

Then  the  Noble  Prussians,  hkewise  the  Russians, 
In  fine  laced  jackets  with  their  golden  cuffs, 

And  the  Bavarians,  and  the  proud  Hungarians, 
And  Everythingarians  all  in  furs  and  muffs.''" 

9.  The  "  Prince  of  Potboya "  was  Prince  Putbus,  the  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  of  Prussia,  who  with  the  other  Ambassadors  Extra- 
ordinary and  the  Resident  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  preceded  the 
Queen  in  the  royal  procession  to  the  Abbey. 

10.  After  "the  Prince  of  Potboys"  the  phrase  "great  haythen 
Jews"  need  not  astonish.  Barney's  excitement  is  rising,  and  the 
Ambassadors  Extraordinary  were  very  extraordinary  ambassadors; 

11.  "Prince  Esterhazy  [the  Austrian  Ambassador]  was  almost  as 
much  admired  as  his  diamonds,  which,  when  the  sun  was  on  them, 
glistened,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Scott'u,  like  a  galaxy."  {Cuntemporary 
acemtnt.) 

12.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Alderman  Harmer  attracted  the  eye  of 
any  other  chronicler.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Spitalfields  weaver,  an 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  reform  in 
criminal  procedure.  In  IS-IO  he  was  successfully  opposed  in  the 
election  for  the  Mayoralty  by  reason  of  his  proprietorship  of  the 
Weekly  Dispatch,  an  advanced  organ  of  opinion.  His  place  in  the 
Abbey  was  in  the  Choir  with  the  Aldermen  and  Judges. 

13.  Baroness  Angela  Georgina  Burdett-Coutts  was  born  April  26, 
1814.  In  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Accession  she  succeeded  to 
the  great  wealth  of  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker. 
She  was  present  at  the  Coronations  of  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Victoria,  and  will  be  present  at  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  The  same  distinction  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  Lord 
Wemyss  and  Lord  G  wydyr.  The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  is  probably 
the  only  person  named  in  the  ballad  who  is  still  living. 

M.  The  Duke  was  a  central  figure.  He  was  loudly  cheered 
when  he  performed  homage. 

15.  Viscount  Rowland  Hill,  Wellington's  great  support  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  attracted  much  attention  in  the  Abbey. 
Viscount  Henry  Hardinge,  another  Peninsula  hero,  succeeded 
Wellington  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  1852. 

16.  Was  Sir  de  Lacy  more  than  a  rhyme  ? 

17.  Of  the  foreign  visitors  none  compared  in  popularity  with  Marshal 
Soult,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  In  the  procession  to  the  Abbey  he 
was  cheered  as  a  brave  French  general  whom  Wellington  had 
defeatiid  in  the  Peninsula.  Soult's  entry  into  the  Abbey  was 
striking.  "  He  was  saluted  with  a  murmur  of  curiosity  and  applause 
as  he  passed  through  the  nave,  and  nearly  the  same  as  he  .ailvanced 
along  the  choir.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a  veteran  warrior,  and  he 
walked  alone,  with  his  numerous  suite  following  at  a  respectful 
distance,  preceded  by  heralds  and  ushers,  who  received  him  with 
marked  attention,  more  certainly  than  any  of  the  other  ambassadors." 
—{GrecUle  Memoim.') 

18.  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  did  not  immediately 
precede  the  Queen.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  carried  a  Bible 
before  her,  and  she  walked  between  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Bath  and  Wells.  Greville  siys  "the  Queen  looked  very  diminutive, 
and  the  effect  of  the  procession  itself  was  spoilt  by  being  too  crowded  ; 
there  was  not  interval  enough  between  the  Queen  and  the  Lords  going 
before  her." 

I'J.  The  Duke  of  Palmella  was  not  Chargdd'Affaires,  but  Ambassador 
Extraordinary.  The  Portuguese  Charge  d'Aflaires,  the  Chevalier 
Kebelho  de  Carvalho,  was  present  among  the  Foreign  Resident 
Ministers. 

20.  Sixteen  Resident  Foreign  Ministers,  four  Resident  Foreign 
Ambassadors,  and  twelve  Foreign  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  rode 
in  their  own  or  hired  carriages  to  the  Abbey.  These  carriages  exciteil 
great  admiration,  especially  Marshal  Soult's,  which  was  built  on  the 
frame  of  the  one  used  on  Statu  occasions  by  the  last  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Condi;',  the  father  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  One  Ambassador 
paid  JE250  for  the  use  of  a  carriage  for  the  day. 
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Then  Misthiir  Spaker,  with  Misthur  Pays  the  Quaker, 

All  ill  tlie  Gallerj'  yoxi  might  persave;" 
But  Lord  Brougham  was  missing,  and  gone  a-fishing, 

Ounly  crass  l/ord  Essex  would  not  give  him  lave.  " 

There  was  Baron  Alten"  himself  exalting, 

And  Prince  Von  Swartzenburg,'*  and  many  more, 
Och !    I'd  be  bother'd  and  entirely  smother'd 

To  tell  the  half  of  'em  was  to  the  fore ; 
With  the  swate  Peeresses,  in  their  crowns  and  dresses," 

And  Aldermanesses,  and  the  Boord  of  Works ; 
But  Mehemet  Ali'"  said,  qiiite  gintaly, 

"I'd  be  proud  to  see  the  likes  among  the  Turks !  " 

Then  the  Queen,  Heaven  bless  her  !  och  !  they  did  dress  her 

In  her  purjile  garments  and  her  goulden  Crown  ; 
Like  Venus  or  Hebe,  or  the  Queen  of  Sheby, 

With  eight  young  ladies  houlding  up  her  gown," 
Sure  'twas  grand  to  see  her,  also  for  to  he-ar 

The  big  drums  bating,  arid  the  trumpets  blow. 
And  Sir  George  Smart !  ^'  Oh  !  he  play'd  a  Consarto 

With  his  four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  on  a  row  ! 

Then  the  Lord  Archbishop  held  a  goulden  dish  up," 

For  to  resave  her  bounty  and  great  wealth. 
Saying,  "Plase  your  Glory,  great  Queen  Vic-tory  ! 

Ye'U  give  the  Clargy  lave  to  dlirink  your  health !  " 
Then  his  lliverence,  retrating,  discoorsed  the  mating : 

"  Boys  !  Here's  your  Queen !  deny  it  if  you  can  ! 
And  if  any  bould  traitour,  or  infarior  craythur. 

Sneezes  at  that,  I'd  Uke  to  see  the  man !  "^° 

Then  the  Nobles  kneehng  to  the  Pow'rs  appealing, 

"Heaven  send  your  Majesty  a  glorious  reign  !"  ^' 
And  Sir  Claudius  Hunter"  he  did  confront  her, 

All  in  his  scarlet  gown  and  goulden  chain. 
The  great  Lord  May'r,''  too,  sat  in  his  chair,  too, 

But  mighty  sarious,  looking  fit  to  cry. 
For  the  Earl  of  Surrey,"*  all  in  his  hurry, 

Throwing  the  thirteens,  hit  him  in  his  eye. 

21.  The  Speaker  was  Abercrom by,  afterwards  first  Baron  Dunferm- 
line. "  Misthur  Pays  the  Quaker  "  was  Joseph  Pease  (1 777-1872),  the 
first  Quaker  W'ho  sat  in  Parliament.  The  Commons  met  on  Coronation 
Day  at  nine  a.m.,  most  Members  wearing  naval,  military,  or  Windsor 
uniform.  After  ])rayers  the  allotment  of  seats  in  tlie  Abbey  was 
made  by  ballot,  and  as  names  were  called  the  Members  streamed  off 
to  the  Abbey,  where  they  fat  high  above  the  Altar.  There  they 
distinguished  themselves  by  making  their  loyalty  heard  immediately 
after  the  Peers  had  done  homage.  Crying  "God  Save  Queen 
Victoria  !  "  they  gave  nine  hearty  cheers  with  such  effect  that  the 
outburst  seemed  part  of  the  ceremony. 

22.  Lord  Brougham  was  now  a  discredited  statesman,  though  not  a 
spent  force.  Barney  Maguire  seems  to  put  him  in  the  Gallery  with 
tlie  Commons,  which  is  of  course  wrong.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
attended  the  Coronation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  elucidate  these  lines 
satisfactorily. 

23.  Count  Alton,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  Hanover. 

24.  Prince  Schwarzenburg,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  Austria. 

25.  "The  appearance  of  the  Abbey  was  beautiful,  particularly  the 
benches  of  the  Peeresses,  who  were  blazing  with  diamonds." 
(^(IrcriUe  Memoirg.') 

2B.  Another  of  Barney's  personified  rhymes.  Turkey  was  repre- 
sented by  its  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Ahmed  Fcttij,  and  by 
the  Resident  Ambassador,  Sarim  Effendi.  -" 

27.  The  eight  maids  of  honour  were  Lady  Adelaide  Paget,  Lady 
Frances-Elizabeth  Cowpcr,  Lady  Anne-Wcntworth  Fitzwilliam,  Lady 
Mary  Augusta  Frederica  Grimston,  Lady  Caroline  Amelia  Gordon 
Lennox,  Lady  Mary  Alethca  Beatrix  Talbot,  Lady  Catharine  Lucy 
Wilhelmina  Stanhope,  and  Lady  Louisa  Harriet  Jenkiuson. 

is.  Sir  Cieorge  Smart  ( 1 77C-18fi7),  the  son  of  a  London  music-seller, 
rose  to  lie  organist  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  and  founder  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  directed  the  music  at  t'e  Coronations 
of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaiile  and  Queen  Victoria.  For  the 
Cornatiou  of  1838  he  composed  a  Sanctus  and  the  Responses  I0  the 
Commandments. 

29.  William  Howley,  D.D.  The  '•  goulden  dish  "  has  reference  to 
the  Royal  Offertory  which  has  its  place  iu  the  Form  and  Order  for 
Cofonations. 


Then  there  was  preaching,"  and  good  store  of  speeching, 

With  Dukes  and  Marquises  on  bended  knee ; 
And  they  did  splash  her  with  raal  Macasshur, 

And  the  Queen  said,  "An !  then  thank  ye  all  for  me  !  " — 
Tlien  the  trumpets  braying,  and  the  organs  pkying, 

•And  sweet  trombones  with  their  silver  tones; 
But  Lord  RoUe"  was  rolhng ; — 'twas  mighty  consohng 

To  think  his  Lordship  did  not  break  his  bones. 

Then  the  crames  and  custard,  and  the  beef  and  mustard, 

All  on  the  tombstones  hke  a  poultherer's  shop ; 
With  lobsters  and  white-bait,  and  other  sweet-meats, 

And  wine  and  nagus,  and  Imparial  Pop! 
Tliere  was  cakes  and  apples  in  all  the  Chapels, 

With  fine  polonies,  and  rich  mellow  pears, — " 
Och  !  tlie  Count  Von  Strogonoff,  sure  he  got  prog  enough, 

The  sly  old  Divil,  undernathe  the  stairs.'" 

Then  the  cannon  thunder'd,"  and  the  people  wonder'd. 

Crying,  "  God  save  Victoria,  our  Royal  Queen  !  " — 
Och !    if  myself  should  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

Sure  it's  the  proudest  day  that  I'll  have  seen! — 
And  now,  I've  ended,  what  I  pretended,     . 

Tliis  narration  splendid  in  swate  poe-thry, 
Ye  dear  bewitcher,  just  hand  the  pitcher. 

Faith,  it's  myself  that's  getting  mighty  dhry  ! 


30.  Barney's  mad  mingling  of  the  Archbishop's  functions  with  those 
of  the  Champion  is  the  more  gratuitous  because  it  was  noticeable 
that  His  Grace  had  mastered  his  duties  and  was  much  tried  by  the 
unpreparedness  of  others. 

31.  The  actual  words  of  the  Homage  are  these  :  "  L  N.,  Duke  or 
Earl,  &c.,  of  N.  do  become  your  Liege  man  of  Lite  and  Limb,  and  of 
earthly  worship,  and  Faith  and  Truth  I  will  bear  unto  you,  to  live 
and  die,  against  all  manner  of  Folks.     So  help  me  God." 

32.  Sir  Claudius  Hunter's  (1775-1851)  prominence  is  another  of 
Barney's  pleasant  imaginations.  Hisplace  would  be  with  his  brother 
Aldermen.     He  had  passed  the  Chair  in  1811.  , 

33.  Sir  John  Cowan,  Bart.,  Wax  Chandler.  The  Queen  had  dine4  at 
Guildhall  at  his  Mayoralty  dinner. 

34.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  Treasurer  to  Her  Majesty's  Household, 
distributed  the  Coronation  Medals  at  the  appointed  interval  in  the 
ceremony.  The  noise  and  confusion  were  very  great  when  the, 
medals  were  thrown  about  by  him,  everybody  scrambling  to  obtain 
them,  and  none  more  vigorously  than  tbe  Maids  of  Honour.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  suffered  the  contusion 
mentioned.  The  Medal  was  an  artistic  failure,  excused  by  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  as  due  to  the  untimely  illness  of  its  designer, 
Signor  Pistrncci.  Thirteens — by  whicii  word  Barney  chooses  to 
designate  the  medals — were  silver  shillings,  worth  thirteen  pence, 
circulating  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

35.  The  Coronation  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Blomfield)  from  II.  Chronicles,  xxxiv.,  31  :  "And  the  king 
stood  in  his  place,  and  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk 
after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  testimonies, 
and  his  statutes,  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  to  perform 
the  words  of  the  covenant  which  are  written  in  this  liook." 

36.  Lord  BoUe,  who  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age, 
stumbled  and  fell  as  he  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  do 
homage.  The  Queen,  much  concerned,  made  as  if  to  rise.  When,  a 
a  few  moments  later.  Lord  RoUe  again  approached  the  throne,  she 
paid,  "May  I  not  get  up  and  meet  him.'"  and  then  descending 
one  or  two  steps  of  the  dais  met  tbe  aged  peer,  an  act  of  kindness 
that  touched  the  assembly  to  applause.  It  was  particularly  observed 
by  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

37.  There  was  no  banquet.  Barney  spreads  one  in  the  Abbey  on 
his  own  responsibility.  - 

33.  The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  Russia.  Greville  writes  : — 
"  In  the  evening  1  met  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  asked  him  what  the 
foreigners  had  said.  He  repUcd  that  they  admired  it  all  very  much  : 
'  Stroganoff  and  the  others  don't  like  you,  but  they  feel  it,  and  it 
makes  a  great  impression  on  them  ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  seen 
like  it  in  any  other  country.'  " 

39.  The  guns  which  announced  the  departure  of  the  Queen  from  the 
Abbey  were  fired  at  about  twenty-five  minutes  to  five,  an  hour  .and 
a  half  later  than  the  public  had  been  led  to  expect.  A  little 
impaUence,  but  no  disorder,  resulte<l  from  the  delay.  Throughout 
the  day,  the  weather  was  temperate,  and  accidents  and  offences  were 
few  and  trivial,  although  many,  besides  Barney,  quenched  their  thirst. 
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Robinson  Crusoe.* 

TiiE    mystery  of    EoUnson   Crusoe   ia   itself   mysterious. 
It    does  not    lie    in    the    authorship :    Mrs.    Gallup   has 
not  disputed  that,  and  the  old  story  about  Lord  Oxford 
writing  the  book  in  the  Tower  has  perished  of  its  own 
absurdity.      It    does   not  lie  in    its    allegorical    relation 
to  Defoe's  life :  that  question  has  its  tomb  in  the  amazing 
theory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.     It   does  not  lie    in    its 
factual  basis :  that  is  as  good  as  settled,  and  was  never 
imjxjrtant.     No,    it    is   the   book   and    its    success    that 
are  mysterious.      How  came    Defoe,  the   grimy    political 
journalist  and  servant-girls'   novelist,   to  \vrite    a     story 
that    has  become  part  of  the  world  into   which   we  are 
born  ?    It  is  possible  to  think  of  most  great  books  in  the 
making,  to  relate  each  to  some  sort  of  literary  process. 
Eohinson    Crusoe    defies    you    to    go    behind    it.      You 
may   produce   Defoe's   career,  his   secondary  novels,  his 
journalistic    instinct,  and    the   whole    Alexander    Selkirk 
business ;  but  these  account  only  for  a  clever  book,  they 
do    not     explain     the    unique    autocracy    of   this    book. 
Xhese,  you   will   say,  are  explained  by  Defoe's   genius. 
But  is  Eohinson  Crusoe  a  work  of  genius  ?     To  affirm  it  is 
to   perceive  that  the  genius  which    produced  it  was  so 
narrow  that  it  resembles  the  genius  of  a  boy  who  can  bend 
back  his  thumb  until  it  touches  his  wrist.     In  no  other  of 
his  writings   did  Defoe  show  genius  ;    and  in  Eohinson 
Crusoe  there  are  no  quaUties  which  may  not  be  collected 
from  the  Essay   on  Projects,  the  Story  of  Mrs.  Veal,  the 
Family  Instructor,  A  New  Voyaye  Eound  the  World,  and 
Moll  Flanders.     Looking  at  Defoe's  powers  as  a  whole  it 
almost  seems  that  the  success  of  Eohinson  Crusoe  was  due 
to  a  unique  affinity  between  his  mind  and  this  chance 
subject   which    refers    us    rather     to    literary  chemistry 
than  to  literary  dynamics.     Even  then  there  remains  the 
wonder  that  such  a  subject  and  such  a  writer  should  have 
lieen  brought  together  in  the  blind  way  which  marked  this 
conjunction.     Defoe  seems  to  have  written  the  tale  without 
any  emotion  corresponding  to  its  impact  on  mankind. 

It  is  fitting  that  mystery  should  wrap  the  birth-place  of 
the  story.  There  is  a  confident  tradition  at  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne  that  Defoe  wTote  it  there  in  one  of  his  periods  of 
concealment.  At  Halifax  they  gravely  tell  you  that  the 
book  was  written  in  the  Back  Lane  at  the  sign  of  the 
"Rose  and  Crown."  It  is  said  to  have  been  written 
in  a  house  in  Harrow  Alley,  in  Whitechapel.  A  smaU 
room  over  the  wash-house  of  a  cottage  at  Hartley  in  Kent 
was  pointed  out  to  Wilson  as  the  scene  of  the  great  par- 
turition. Lastly,  Defoe's  house  in  Church  Street,  Stoke 
Newington,  now  removed,  is  said  to  be  the  spot.  Of  the 
localities  suggested  this  is  much  the  likeliest.  One  is 
fain  to  repose  in  it.  A  long  brick  wall  that  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  Hussey's  Lane  is  the  old  boundary  wall  of 
Defoe's  garden.  The  house,  which  was  taken  down  about 
sixty  years  ago,  was  a  large  bare-looking  Georgian 
mansion  ;  and  it  is  told  that  its  interior  was  full  of  strange 
cupboards  and  recesses,  and  that  its  doors  were  unusually 
weighted  with  locks  and  bars.  Henry  Baker,  the  natural- 
ist, was  a  frequent  visitor.  To  him  we  owe  a  picture  of 
Defoe's  "  very  genteel  way  of  living  at  Stoke  Newington." 
The  weary  pamphleteer  had  reached  a  haven  of  rest  and 
contentment,  such  as  he  had  not  enjoyed  since  his  early 
tile-making  days  at  Tilbuiy.  He  kept  his  chariot.  His 
three  daughters  were  "  admired  for  their  beauty,  their 
education,  and  their  prudent  conduct."  In  Sophia 
Mr.  Baker  found  so  much  to  admire  that  he  married 
lier.  So  surrounded  and  comforted,  Defoe  wrote  the 
calmest  and  greatest  of  his  works. 

It  was  his  first  novel.  He  was  writing  it  in  1718.  Moll 
Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack  were  not  published  until  1722, 
Eoxana  till  1723  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  mere 
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range  over  human  feeling  Eohinson  Crusoe  is  inferior  to 
these  stories.  It  is  more  organic  only  because  its  organism 
is  so  much  simpler.  It  poises  itself  in  a  small  space, 
whereas  the  picaresque  stories  tumble  about  the  world. 
Even  in  Eohinson  Crusoe  Defoe  was  an  artist  only  while 
his  governing  idea  was  in  session.  The  story  ends,  in 
art,  when  Crusoe  leaves  his  island,  but  he  incontinently 
writes  a  Second  Part,  and  a  volume  of  Crusoe's  Senotis 
Eeflections.  How  Defoe's  measure  of  artistic  consciousness 
has  puzzled  critics  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  of  two  of 
them :  Prof.  Minto  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  Prof.  Minto 
seems  to  credit  him  with  real  artistic  intention  and 
accomplishment,  though  he  has  to  admit  that  the  art  ends 
with  Crusoe's  release  from  his  island  and  that  from  that 
point  Defoe  plies  his  pen  as  a  man  of  business  resolved 
to  squeeze  his  market.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  notes  the  same 
limitation,  but  he  attributes  Defoe's  artistic  restraint  to  the 
automatically  restraining  character  of  his  subject.  "  The 
limits  of  the  island  confine  him  as  well  as  his  hero." 

Here,  probably,  the  truth  lies.  The  problem  was  so 
simple,  yet  so  interesting,  that  it  laid  its  spell  of  prac- 
ticality and  everyday  sequence  on  a  mind  that  was 
abundantly,  but  never  wildly,  inventive.  For  the  picturing 
of  Crusoe's  needs  and  the  invention  of  his  devices  Defoe 
was  perfectly  fitted.  The  topographer,  the  exporter  of 
hosiery,  the  tile-manufacturer,  the  life-long  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  rubbed  man  of  the  world  combined  to 
hold  the  pen ;  and  the  result  was  a  story  of  human  con- 
trivance and  homely  wisdom  that  has  touched  mankind. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  Defoe  brought  all  that  was  best  and 
most  serene  in  his  strange  character  to  a  story  in  which, 
without  doubt,  he  expressed  himseK  more  nearly  than  in 
any  other  of  his  writings.  He,  too,  had  known  loneliness, 
and  a  prison  had  often  been  to  him  as  a  desert  island.  In 
his  farewell  to  the  readers  of  his  Eevieic,  in  1712,  he  had 
written  :  "  In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have  learnt  more 
philosophy  than  at  the  academy,  and  more  divinity  than 
from  the  pulpit ;  in  prison  I  have  learnt  to  know  that 
liberty  does  not  consist  in  open  doors  ...  I  have 
seen  the  rough  side  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  smooth, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  year  tasted  the  difl'erence  between 
the  closet  of  a  king  and  the  dungeon  of  Newgate." 
These  words  have  aU  Crusoe's  melancholy.  Yet  in 
Eohinson  Crusoe  not  once  is  the  personal  reference 
explicit ;  not  once  does  Defoe's  piston-like  pen  jump  its 
place  while  he  unfolds  a  story  that  rivets  the  attention, 
though,  as  Dickens  observed,  it  contains  not  a  single 
passage  to  make  a  man  laugh  or  cry. 

Nor  is  the  mystery  of  Eohinson  Crusoe  lightened  when 
we  consider  its  author's  aim  at  the  public.  The  finest 
boys'  story  ever  written  was  certainly  written  for  adults, 
and  was  read  by  them.  In  his  well-known  satire  on  the 
story,  published  only  five  months  after  its  appearance, 
Charles  Gildon  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Eohinnon  Crusoe 
was  already  "  fam'd  from  Tuttle  Street  [Tothill  Street, 
Westminster]  to  Limehouse  Hole,"  and  that  there  was 
"not  vSi  old  woman  who  can  go  to  the  price  of  it  but 
buys  tliy  '  Life  and  Adventures,'  and  leaves  it  as  a 
legacy  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Practice  of  Poetry, 
and  God's  Eevenge  Against  Miirther  to  her  posterity." 
We  visualise  the  first  readers  of  Eohinson  Crusoe  in 
this  description.  And  to  take  up  the  story  to-day  is  to 
be  surprised  by  the  strength  of  its  appeal  to  poor,  world- 
wracked  people  to  whom  one  or  two  simple  religious 
ideds  were  necessary.  Crusoe's  Biljlo  reading,  now  dili- 
gent, now  neglected ;  his  unfaithfulness  and  repentant 
returns  to  Grace  ;  his  recognition  of  secret  hints  given 
him  from  above  ;  his  weighings  of  his  hardships  against 
his  blessings :  all  these  communings  are  worked  into 
the  fibre  of  his  everyday  experience  in  a  way  to  impress 
and  nourish  simple  groping  minds.  The  very  hum- 
dram  of  the  story,  its  narrow  scale  of  interest  in  which 
u  parrot's  speech  communicates  a  thrill,  is  part  of 
its  strength.     It   never  once  shocked    the  sense  of  order 
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and  propriety  dear  to  careful  onleamed  folk.  With  all 
its  sobriety,  its  preoccupation  with  plain  facta  in  the 
life  of  the  building,  baking,  sowing,  and  farming  man 
preserved  to  it  the  potentiiJity  of  another  kind  of  fame. 
It  laid  its  hold  on  every  boy  who  read  it.  As  its  want  of 
psychological  interest  withdrew  it  more  and  more  from 
men  and  women,  its  details,  strung  on  one  intensely 
significant  thread  of  fate,  gave  it  its  unique  position, 
first  in  time  as  in  favour,  with  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a 
question  whether  these  also  are  not  now  wearied  by  its 
long-drawn  simplicity  of  motive.  These  changes,  if  they 
have  taken  place,  do  not  affect  the  literary  position  of 
the  book.  Crusoe,  with  his  great  goat-skin  cap,  his 
umbrella,  and  his  parrot,  is  a  figure  which  time  cannot 
assail.  His  baskets,  his  earthenware  pots,  his  calendar  of 
notches,  his  field  of  barley,  his  little  flock  of  goats,  and  his 
instruction  of  Friday  are  imperishable  memories.  And 
the  plain  human  friendliness  of  it  all !  Even  that  is  so 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  incident,  is  so  little  a  warm 
outflow  fi-om  author  to  reader,  that  it  adds  to  the  mystery 
of  this  wonderful  tale  which  has  gone  into  every  nation, 
even  to  the  children  of  the  East  cloyed  with  the  glories 
of  Haroim-al-Raschid. 

And  this  book,  they  say,  was  written  in  a  comfortable 
brick  house  in  Stoke  Newington.  Of  aU  the  figures  that 
rise  in  London's  populous  past  the  most  amazing  is  surely 
Daniel  Defoe,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  calling  on  the  book- 
sellers with  the  manuscript  of  Robinaon  Crusoe.  Did  he 
rumble  down  the  long  Stoke  Newington  and  Kingsland 
road  in  his  "chariot,"  past  the  villages  of  Haggerston 
and  Hoxton  and  the  new  Ironmongers'  Almshouses,  heed- 
less of  the  lark  singing  over  the  fields  where  now  De 
Beauvoir  Town  spreads  its  rectangular  dreariness,  to 
Bhoreditch,  and  so  to  the  City  ?  They  say  he  went  from 
Lombard  Street  to  the  Strand,  and  from  Little  Britain  to 
the  booksellers  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  was  everywliere 
refused.  It  may  have  been  so;  was  it  not  his  first 
novel  ?  William  Taylor,  of  the  Sliip,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
wh(3  was  young  enough  to  be  Defoe's  son,  saw  his  chance 
and  seized  it.  The  book  appeared  on  April  25,  1719,  and 
within  seventeen  days  a  second  edition  was  published. 
By  the  8th  of  August  four  editions  had  been  called  for. 
On  the  28th  of  September  the  first  attack  on  the  storj' — 
a  shilling  burlesque  by  Charles  Gildon — was  sold  in 
Warwick  Lane.  Gildon  was  the  first  to  ask  how  Crusoe 
could  have  filled  his  pockets  with  biscuits  from  the  ship's 
stores  when  he  was  naked,  a  mistake  which  is  left  but 
lamely  corrected  to  this  day.  This  and  other  posers 
amused  the  town,  but  did  not  hurt  Taylor  whose  sales 
soon  became  prodigious.  It  is  good  to  have  one  of  these 
early  editions,  with  its  crazy  copper-plates  and  worn 
leather  covers.  The  present  writer's  copy  is  of  the  tenth 
edition,  and  is  fairly  sound  after  160  j'ears.  He  likes  to 
think  that  its  corners  were  worn  down  in  much  travel 
between  Tuttle  Street  and  Limehouse  Hole. 

W.  W. 


Hook  way's. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Hookway's  sea-side  Book 
Emporium  is  that  it  is  a  very  large  and  lofty  emporium. 
Its  pavement  is  broad  and  its  windows  high.  You  are 
advised  from  the  exterior  that  it  comprises  various 
activities,  such  as  a  picture  exhibition  and  a  reading- 
room  (with  a  trifling  subscription  attached  to  repel 
the  deferential  class),  in  addition  to  the  activity  of 
a  bookshop.  TJie  right-liand  window  makes  one  of 
those  displays  wliich  can  bo  seen  nowhere  but  in 
a- seaside  town  :  photographs  of  prelates,  of  the  vacuous 
odalisques   of   the   London    stage,    and   of    local    nature 


in    her   grander   moods,   are    intermixed  with   scissors, 
inkstands,    sandwich-tins,     cups-and-saucers,    engravings 
after   Marcus    Stone,    dressing-bags,    prayer-books,    and 
manuals  of  ping-pong.     It  is  a  window  to  set  you  wonder- 
ing whether  after  all  some  cure  for  civilisation  ought  not 
to  be  discovered,  a  window  that  fills  you  with  a  desire  to 
commit  a  crime  and  cease  for  ever  to  be  respectable,  a 
window  tlxat  destroys  your  beUef  in  the  efficacy  of  art  and 
vour    optimism  concerning  the  future  of  the  race.     But 
high  up  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  window  is  a  black- 
letter   volume,    title   illegible  at  that  altitude,    and    you 
remember  that  Hookway's  is  a  bookshop  famous  throughout 
two  counties.      The  other  window  contains  nothing  but 
books.     It  is  a  good  window,  a  respectable,  alluring,  and 
dignified  window.     There  is  not  a  single  volume  in  it  that 
you  want  to  buy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  good  and 
alluring  window.     You  feel  that  Hookway  is  a  bibliopole 
and    not  a  huckster.     A  Strand  bookseller  will  cram  his 
window  with  the  latest  thing  in  aU  branches  of  the  art  of 
letters ;  but  not  Hookway.     Hookway  gives  the  place  of 
honour   to   an    illustrated   volume   on    staU-plates.       No 
reasonable  person  takes  the  faintest  interest  in  stall-plates, 
and  that  a  man  with  brains  to  spell  should  expend  years 
of  his  hfe  in  constructing  a  book  on  stall-plates  is  pathetic. 
Nevertheless  a  book  on  staU-plates  is  a  book  on  stall-plates, 
and  gives  tone  to  a  shop  ;  it  shows  that  the  bookseller  has 
a  soul  above  six-shillings,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  civrried 
away  by  the  infatuations  of  the  hour.     He  may  sell  that 
book  next  week,  or  he  ma3^  sell  it  in  ten  years  time,  or  the 
grass  may  grow  over  his  honoured  grave  or  ever  his  grand- 
son sells  it ;  for  there  are  only  seven  persons  in  England 
interested  in  stall-plates,  and  five  of  those  have  had  the 
book   for   review.      It    is    tliis    that    makes  you   admire 
Hookway  and  regard  liim  an   authentic  bibliopole;  tliis 
atones  for  the  photographs  of  prelates. 

The  title-page  relating  to  staU-plates  is  flanked  by  many 
antiquarian,  theological,  and  topographical  volumes  of 
such  a  nature  as  are  never  seen  outside  the  windows  of 
bookshops  and  the  studies  of  contributors  to  Notes  and 
Queries.  Protected  by  glass,  j-ou  enjoy  gazing  at  themj 
as  you  enjoy  gazing  at  lions  in  a  menagerie.  And  you 
become  aware  of  milder  works,  complete  sets  of  immortal 
genius  in  half-caK,  monographs  on  kings'  mistresses, 
coUections  of  sermons  drawled  in  historic  fanes,  disquisi- 
tions on  golf,  gout,  and  good  manners,  and  Fitzgerald's 
Omar  Khayyam  in  seven  bindings.  And  as  a  hint  that 
Hookway,  in  addition  to  being  a  true  bibliopole,  is  also 
up-to-date,  you  descry  six  copies  of  Mr.  Charles  Marriott's 
Love  with  Honour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  dans 
le  mouvemeiit  litteraire.  Lastly,  half  hidden  perhaps 
not  without  ostentation  in  a  back  row,  you  thriUingly 
witness  The  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troyc,  which 
Hookway  has  magnificently  but  incorrectly  labelled, 
"  Firstfruits  of  the  Kelmscott  Press." 
You  enter.     You  can  do  no  less. 

The  atmosphere  is  at  once  changed  for  you.  It  becomes 
again  a  dowagerial  atmosphere.  You  are  in  a  vast  and 
discreet  twilight  peopled  by  tables  and  counters  on  which 
the  literature  of  the  day  and  of  the  pagan  and  Christian 
eras  reposes  in  carefully  sttidied  attitudes.  All  is  new 
here,  all  is  in  the  movement.  And  at  the  same  time  all 
is  subdued,  deferential,  and  meticidouslj'  correct.  You 
know  by  instinct  that  here  literature  is  the  handiimid  of 
respectability.  You  feel  the  implication  tliat  the  creative 
energy  of  three  thousand  years,  from  Plato  to  Hardy,  has 
existed  and  worn  itself  out  simply  to  provide  instructive 
amusement  for  the  tedium  of  refined  and  luxurious  homes. 
Say  nothing  here  of  the  autocracy  of  genius,  the  blinding 
splendour  of  poetry,  and  the  compulsive  wisdom  of 
pnilosophy.  Literature  is  on  sufferance,  an  adjunct,  like 
the  pianola  and  the  lil'ium  auratum.  Even  Shakespeare 
must  mind  what  he  is  about,  for  the  sightless  messengers  of 
air  whisper  that  there  are  scenes  in  "Measure  for  Measure" 
which  no  gentleman  would  have  written.     You  catch  sight 
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of  the  new  translation  of  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary  in  its 
biiie  and  gold  ;  you  tremble  for  Flaubert ;  the  sense  of  hia 
unique  mastery  departs  from  you,  and  you  somehow  feel 
mat  Jie  might  have  chosen  a  less  unpleasant  subject,  that 
he  is  absurdly  dull,  that  Emma  is  a  vile  creature,  and 
ttiat  reaUy  that  scene  in  the  four-wheeler     .  You 

anticipate  that  Flaubert  wiU  not  precisely  find  himself  on 
velvet  in  this  town ;  you  guess  that  dowagers  have  a  short 
way  with  Flaubert. 

A  young  man  advances  towards  you  out  of  the  nether 
gloom  with  a  bow  that  informs  you  that  he  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  draper's  assistant. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?  "  he  dulcetly  murmurs, 
rou  feel  mchned  to  say  :  "  You  can  do  The  Eternal  City 
for  me,     but  that  would  be  behind  the  movement,  and 
lemporal  Power  is  not  yet.     So  you  demand  something 
innocuous   and   inexpensive,  a    volume   of   the  "  Temple 
Classics     and  while  he  goes  off  to  get  it,  you  absorb  the 
spirit  ot  the  spot.     A  dowager  or  so  twitters  staidly  to 
otner  young  men  m  the  middle  distance ;  on  the  horizon 
is  a  ghmpse  of  the  second-hand  department.    You  feel  that 
aU  the  books  around  you  are  living  up  to  those  dowagers, 
on  their  best  behaviour,  trying  hard   to  look  as  if  they 
were    published    by   the   Religious   Tract   Society.      The 
special  iLtching  number  of  the  Studio  has  quite  an  air  of 
being  warranted  pure  for  three  years.      And  a  copy  of 
Wee    Wifie,    by    Miss    Rosa    N.    Carey,    unaccountably 
supported  against  Sir  Richard  Calmady,  wears  the  pale 
conscious,  outraged  innocence  of  a  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor 
josUed  by  a  coureur.    On  a  smaU  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon  IS  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  newest  German 
trardens,  Sohtary  Summers,  Asparagus  Cultures,  Roseries, 
and  -Nature-patronisers  generaUy;  the  one  gardening  book 
not   in  this  parterre  of  refined  babble  is  Robinson ;  you 
secretly  rejoice  that  Robinson  is  not  there,  and  for  once  vou 
are  disposed  to  forgive  Mr.  John  Murray  for  always  keeping 
Robinson  at  the  buider's.     You  turn  to  another  table  and 
see  that  it  is  devoted  to  Dante  and  Dante  literature.    Never 
was  such  devotion  to  Dante !     Your  young  man  returns 
and  detects  you  in  the  act  of  fingering  a  perfectly  sweet 
edition   of   Plumptre's    translation    of   the  Commedia    in 
several  volumes  in  a  crushed-strawberry  cardboard  box  ■ 
an^absolute  bon-hon  of  the  bard  of  Florence. 

"  Dante  seems  to  be  going  strong  down  here,"  you  gailv 
remark.  •'      ®     •' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answers,  in  a  tone  to  imply  :  "  None  of 
your  confounded  cheek  !  " 

You  correct  yourself,  and  observe  with  strict  pro- 
priety that  Hookway  appears  to  stock  all  the  Dante 
translations. 

"^^^   ^'''^®  *°  ^^''  ^^  tastes,"  the  young  man    says. 

Dahntey   is   much   read   just   now.      Dean   Plumptre's 
version  is  usually  considered  the  best." 
_    "  Ah,  yes  !  "  you  exclaim  feebly,  and  then  brightening  : 

Have  you  the  Vemce  edition  of  Dahntey  of  1564  ?  " 
Im  afraid  not,  sir,"  he  replies,  tumbling  head  over 
heels  into  the  pit.  "  But  we  could  get  it  for  you  " 
1  ^o^jant  to  instruct  him  to  get  that  Venetian  folio,  and 
also  a  Mazarin  Bible  and  a  Valdarfer  Boccaccio  while  he  is 
about  It.  But  you  wisely  refrain  :  one  sliould  never  trifle 
witli  respectability.  Pocketing  your  volume  of  the  ' '  Temple 
Llii-ssics     you  make  for  the  portal. 

^ur'^IS"  thought  strikes  the  young  man.- 
air  ?  "  ^°^  *^®  ^  "^P^^  °^  second-hand  department, 

You  decidedly  would  care  to  inspect  Ilookway's  second- 
hand department,  but  not  with  that  young  man  as  verger. 
You  pacify  him  by  accepting  a  catalogue,  and  so  depart, 
making  way  for  tlie  dowagers,  who  with  the  aid  of  two 
horses,  two  men,  and  a  vehicle  weighing  at  least  a  ton,  roll 
off  in  a  westerly  direction. 

B, 


Drama. 


On   Crossing  Stage  to   Right. 
If  you  look    into    the    actors'  prompt-books,    the    most 
frequent  direction  which  you  will  find  is  this  :   "  Cross 
stage  to  right."    It  is  not  a  mere  direction,  it  is  a  formula  ; 
it  is  not  a  formula  only,  but  a  universal  remedy.     When- 
ever the  action  seems  to  flag,  or  the  dialogue  to  become 
weak  or  wordy,  you  must  "cross  stage  to   right";  no 
matter  what  is  wrong  with  the  play,  this  will  set  it  right 
We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  "  action  "  of  a  play,  that 
the  stage-manager  in   England    seems   to   imagine   that 
dramatic  action  is  literally  a  movement  of  people  across 
the  stage,  even  if  for  no  reason  than  for  movement's  sake. 
Is  the  play  weak  ?    He  tries  to  strengthen  it,  poor  thingj 
by  sending  it  out  walking  for  its  health. 

If  we  take  drama  with  any  seriousness,  as  an  art  as 
well  as  an  improvisation,  we  shall  realise  that  one  of  its 
main  requirements  is  that  it  should  make  pictures.  That 
18  the  lesson  of  Bayreuth,  and  when  one  comes  away,  the 
impression  which  remains,  almost  longer  than  the  im- 
pression of  the  music  itself,  is  that  grave,  regulated 
motion  of  the  actors.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "no 
actor  makes  a  gesture  which  has  not  been  regulated  for 
him  ;  there  is  none  of  that  unintelligent  liaphazard  known 
as  being  '  natural'  ;  these  people  move  Uke  music,  or  with 
that  sense  of  motion  which  it  is  the  business  of  painting 
to  arrest."  But  here,  of  coure,  I  am  speaking  of  the 
poetic  drama,  of  drama  which  does  not  aim  at  the  realistic 
representation  of  modern  life.  Maeterlick  should  be  acted 
in  this  solemn  way,  in  a  kind  of  convention ;  but  I  admit 
that  you  cannot  act  Ibsen  in  quite  the  same  way. 

The  other  day,  when  Mme.  Jeanne  Granier's  company 
came    over  here    to    give   us  some   lessons    in    acting,  I 
watched  a  httle  scene   in  "La  Veine,"  wliich  was  one 
of  the  teUing  scenes  of  the  play  :     Guitry  and  Brasseur 
standing    face    to    face    for    some    minutes,    looking    at 
their   watches,    and  then    waiting,    each    with    a  single, 
fixed    expression  on   his  face,    in  which  the  whole  tem- 
perament of    each  is    summed    up.     One  is    inclined    to 
say  :    No  English  actor  could   have  done  it.      Perhaps ; 
but  then,  no  English  stage-manager  would  have  let  tliein 
do  it.^   They  would  have  been  told  to  move,  to  find  "  busi- 
ness,"   to   indulge   in    gesture   which   would   not   come 
naturally  to  them.     Again,   in   "  Tartuffe,"  when,  at  the 
end,  tlie  hyijocrite  is  exposed  and  led  ofE  to  prison,  Coquchn 
simply  turns  his  back  on  the  audience,  and   stands,  with 
head  sullenly  down,  making  no  movement ;  then,   at  the 
end,  he  turns  half-round  and  walks  straight  off,   on  the 
nearer    side  of    the  stage,,   giving  you    no    more   than  a 
momentary  glimpse    of   a   convulsed    face,    fixed    into    a 
definite,    gross,    raging    mood.      It    would    have    taken 
Mr.  Tree  five  minutes  to  get  off  the  stage,  and  he  would 
have  walked  to   and    fro  with  a   very  multiplication  of 
gesture,   trying  on  one  face,   so  to  speak,   after  anotiior. 
Would  it  have  been  so  effective,  that  is  to  say,  so  real  ? 

A  great  part  of  the  art  of  French  acting  consists  in 
knowing  when  and  liow  not  to  do  things.  Their  blootl 
helps  them,  for  there  is  movement  in  tlieir  blood,  and 
they  have  something  to  restrain.  But  they  have  realised 
the  art  there  is  in  being  quite  still,  in  speaking  naturally 
as  jieople  do  when  they  are  really  talking,  in  fixing  atten- 
tion on  the  words  they  are  saying  and  not  on  their  antics 
while  saying  them.  The  other  day,  in  the  first  act  of 
"  The  Bishop's  Move  "  at  the  Garrick,  there  is  a  Ducliess 
talking  to  a  young  novice  in  the  refectory  of  a  French 
abbey.  After  standing  talking  to  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
witli  only  such  movements  as  would  be  quite  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  she  takes  his  arm,  not  once 
only  but  twice,  and  walks  liiiii  up  and  down  in  front 
of  ^  the  footlights,  for  no  reason  in  tlie  world  o.xcept 
to  "  cross  stage  to  right."  The  stage  trick  wiis  so  olivious 
thiit  it  deprived  the  scene  at  once  of  any  pretence  to  reality. 
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The  fact  is,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the 
difference  between  what  is  dramatic  and  what  is  merely 
theatrical.  Drama  is  made  to  be  acted,  and  the  finest 
"  literary  "  play  in  the  world,  if  it  wholly  fails  to  interest 
people  on  the  stage,  wiU  have  wholly  faded  in  its  first  and 
most  essential  aim.  But  tlie  finer  part  of  drama  is  implicit 
in  the  words  and  in  the  development  of  the  play,  and  not 
in  its  separate  small  details  of  hteral  "action."  Two 
people  should  be  able  to  sit  quietly  in  a  room,  without 
ever  leaving  their  chairs,  and  to  hold  our  attention 
breatldess  for  as  long  as  the  playwright  likes.  Given  a 
good  play,  French  actors  are  able  to  do  that.  Given  a 
good  play,  English  actors  are  not  allowed  to  do  it. 

Is  it  not  partly  the  energy,  the  restless  energy,  of  the 
Enghsh  character  which  prevents  ova:  actors  from  ever 
sittmg  or  standing  still  on  the  stage  ?  We  are  a  nation  of 
travellers,  of  sailors,  of  business  people ;  and  all  these 
have  to  keep  for  ever  moving.  Our  dances  are  the  most 
vigorous  and  atldetic  of  dances,  they  carry  us  aU  over  the 
stage,  with  all  kinds  of  leaping  and  kicking  movements. 
Our  music-hall  performers  have  invented  a  kind  of 
clowning  peculiar  to  this  country,  in  which  kicking  and 
leaping  are  also  a  part  of  the  business.  Our  melodramas 
are  constructed  on  more  movable  planes,  with  more  for- 
midable coUapses  and  collisions,  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  Is  not,  then,  the  persistent  English  habit  of 
"  crossing  stage  to  right "  a  national  characteristic, 
ingrained  in  us,  and  not  only  a  matter  of  training  ?  It  is 
this  reflection  which  hinders  me  from  hoping,  with  much 
confidence,  that  a  reform  in  stage-management  wiU  lead  to 
a  really  quieter  and  simpler  way  of  acting.  But  might 
not  the  experiment  be  tried?  Might  not  some  stage- 
manager  come  forward  and  say  :  "  For  heaven's  sake  stand 
stiU,  my  dear  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  see  if  you  cannot 
interest  your  audience  without  moving  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  your  own  feet "  ? 

AnxHLB  Symons. 


Art. 

Alois  Aggera,  Artist. 

"  They  do  their  painting  in  a  business-like  way  in  the 
Tyrol,"  I  remarked  to  my  neighbour  at  the  dinner-table. 
He  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  six  pictures  of  the  cliief 
mountains  that  hung  on  the  walls.  Each  was  six  by  four  : 
between  each  was  six  feet  of  wall :  each  gave  the  finest 
view  on  the  finest  day.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  natives  are 
learning  to  be  n.ore — er — more  business-like.  I  could 
tell  you  a  story  of  a  Tyrolese  artist."  But  he  did  not  tell 
me  the  story  then. 

As  the  fifteen  hours  drive  that  lay  before  me  on  the 
morrow  was  timed  to  begin  at  a  quarter-past  four  I  went 
upstairs  when  the  clock  struck  ten.  In  the  corridor  I  paused, 
candle  in  hand,  before  a  twelve-foot  upriglit  of  the  great 
event  in  the  life  of  the  ubiquitous  St.  Hubert.  Clad  in  a 
fur-trimmed  doublet,  booted  and  spurred,  with  horn  slung 
round  his  neck,  and  sword  by  his  side,  he  kneels  before 
the  astonished  deer.  One  of  the  dogs  snarls,  the  other, 
in  spite  of  his  amazement,  tries  to  sympathise  with  his 
master's  extraordinary  behaviour.  The  painting  is 
laboriously  accurate,  even  to  the  tiny  flowers  in  the 
foreground.  "  That,  also,  is  business-like  !  "  It  was 
my  companion  of  the  dinner-table.  "  They  are  not  so 
l)usincs8-like  in  the  villages,"  he  added.  "  I  once  knew 
a  Tyrolosc  artist.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  the  story.  Are  vou 
going  to  Sulden  or  Trafoi  ?  "  "To  SuldenV'  "Then 
we'll  drive  together,  and  if  you  care  to  break  the  journey  at 
MaLs,  I'll  take  you  to  see  him.    I'm  on  a  sort  of  pilgrimage." 

At  a  quarter  past  four  next  morning  I  found  liim  among 
the  muffled  traveUera  in  the  yard  outside  the  post  office. 
The  }X)stman,  who  also  acted  as  guard,  acconmiodated  us 
in  a  little  eiuspanner.     Dawn  was  breaking  as  we  started. 


When  the  sun  flooded  the  hill-tops  pale  yellow,  and  my 
companion  threw  back  his  coat,  I  noticed  that  he  had 
brought  two  large  albums  with  him.  He  handed  them  to 
me  with  a  smile.  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  topmost. 
It  contained  seventy-five  photographs  of  classical  pictures, 
statuary  and  architecture.  A  fine  and  chastened  taste 
had  chosen  them.  Examples  from  Velasquez,  Botticelli, 
Mantegna,  and  Vermeer,  Parthenon  marbles,  Giotto's 
tower,  details  of  Chartres  Cathedral — it  was  a  collection  of 
one  man's  preferences  in  the  field  of  ancient  art.  The 
other  album  contained  nearly  a  hundred  photographs  of 
pictures  at  the  present  exliibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

"WeU?"Isaid. 

"  They  are  a  gift  to  a  certain  Tyrolese  artist,"  he 
answered.     "  Woxild  you  hke  to  hear  the  story  ?  " 

"  WiUingly." 

"  Well,  ten  years  ago  I  was  driving  alone  on  this  same 
route  on  my  way  to  Meran.  About  an  hour  beyond  Mala 
I  overtook  a  man  walking  very  slowly.  He  was  evidently 
a  peasant,  but  not  burnt  by  the  sun  hke  most  of  the 
natives.  His  figure  was  slight,  complexion  very  fair,  with 
blue  eyes.  He  raised  his  hat  as  I  passed,  and  wished  me 
good  morning.  We  talked  a  little.  Presently,  I  asked 
him  where  he  was  going.  'To  Meran  to  buy  colours.' 
'  Then  you  are  a  painter,'  I  said.  '  No,  a  shoemaker.' 
Here,  thought  I,  is  the  man  that  Browning  wanted— a 
shoemaker  who  paints.  But  he  was  also  in  pain.  He  did 
not  complain,  but  his  lips  were  set,  and  he  limped.  '  It 
is  only  a  blistered  heel,'  he  said.  I  pointed  to  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  carriage,  and  asked  him  in  the  most  courteous 
German  at  my  command  if  he  would  avail  himseK  of  it. 
He  protested.     I  insisted." 

"  He  was  a  delightful  companion,  this  artist-shoemaker 
of  Fils,  a  little  hill  village  three  hours  up  from  Mais,  quite 
unknown  to  the  tourist.  He  earned  his  hving  by  making 
and  mending  boots :  he  took  his  pleasure  in  painting  pictures 
and  carving  wood.  Many  of  the  scriptual  pictures  on  the 
white  houses  of  the  Tyrol  are  by  Alois  Aggera,  shoemaker. 
The  best  of  the  little  carved  wayside  figures  of  St.  Hubert 
and  St.  Florian  are  signed  A.  A.  He  took  no  money  for 
his  painting  and  carving.  The  joy  of  the  work  was  his 
wages.     He  came  at  anybody's  bidding.     This  bright-eyed 

fsasant  was  a  most  unsophisticated  httle  fellow,  and  when 
told  him  that  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world  men  made 
fortunes  by  painting  pictures,  it  was  no  more  credible  to 
him  than  that  men  should  make  fortunes  b}'  making  boots. 
'  Then  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  pictxrres  in  the 
world,'  he  said.  And  he  asked  if  they  were  aU  hke  the 
work  by  Knoller  in  Mais  church  representing  the  Death  of 
Joseph.  I  told  him  that  if  ever  I  came  here  again  I  would 
bring  him  some  photographs  of  ancient  and  modem  pictures 
and  sculpture.     So  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  albmus." 

"  Why  was  he  walking  into  Meran  "  ?     I  asked. 

"  Ah,  that  was  the  big  affair  of  his  life.  A  fire  had 
broken  out  at  Fils  some  time  before,  and  there  seemed 
every  probability  that  the  village  would  be  destroyed,  but 
at  the  critical  moment  a  storm  of  rain  quenched  the  flames. 
The  villagers  of  course  believed  it  was  tlirough  the  inter- 
vention of  St.  Florian,  and  they  determined  to  build  a  new 
church  in  gratitude.  It  would  take  years  to  complete,  for 
most  of  the  work  was  to  be  done  gratuitously  with  their 
own  hands.  Alois  Aggera's  share  was  a  picture  of  St. 
Florian  over  the  altar,  the  stations  of  the  Cross  for  the 
walls,  and  the  carving  of  the  pinewood  pews.  That  was 
ten  years  ago.  How  often  have  I  thought  of  Alois  Aggera 
mending  shoes  and  painting  pictures  in  his  mountain 
village.  Ah,  there  is  Mais  down  in  the  valley.  Now 
follow  that  zig-zag  track  to  the  right  past  the  jiinewood. 
Do  you  see  a  village  on  the  side  of  the  cUff  just  above  the 
lake  ?  That's  Fils,  where  Alois  Aggera  lives.  I  wonder 
if  he'll  remember  me." 

A  three-hours'  chmb  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  pine- 
wood.  Before  us  in  a  hollow,  and  straggling  up  the 
mountain  side,  lay  Fils.    The  church  was  a  phnu  structure 
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with  a  red-tiled  spire,  but  beside  it  was  a  bell  tower  so 
beautiful  in  form  and  proportion  tliat  we  both  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  It  was  the  ill-fated  Campanile  of 
Venice  in  miniature.  "  Alois  has  been  to  Italy,"  said  my 
companion,  "  or  there  is  another  genins  in  the  viUage." 
Adjoining  the  Campanile  was  a  little  wooden  shed.  We 
scrambled  down  to  it.     Above  the  door  this  was  written — 

"  NeUE     BEIiCSTIEFEI,   ct     KEI'AUATUIiEN     WEIIDEX     S(a.\ELLSTlCNH 

ALSCEFiJHRT.  Alois  AdCfJiA,  ScHi  JiACHEE."  Through  the 
open  window  I  saw  a  man  giving  his  entire  attention  to 
cutting  out  a  piece  of  leather.  He  did  not  look  up,  but 
nodded  to  our  shadows,  nmrmured  "  Gniss  Cott !  "  and 
smiled.  "  We'U  wait  till  lie's  finished  his  work," 
whispered  my  companion.     "  Come  to  the  church." 

Over  the  altar  stood  a  large  figure  of  St.  Florian 
quencliing  a  sjrmbolical  fire.  It  was  not  good.  The 
colour  was  hard,  and  the  composition  was  theatrical. 
Xeither  was  the  painting  of  the  "  Stations  of  the  Cross" 
better  or  worse  than  you  may  see  in  any  village  church  in 
the  Tyrol.  But  two  of  them,  the  "  Jesus  fallt  das  erste 
Mai"  and  "Jesus  begegnet  der  Mutter"  were  very 
different.  For  these  he  had  not  trusted  to  his  jaded 
imagination,  but  had  taken  the  village  types,  and  painted 
them  just  as  they  were  with  their  rough  clothes,  kindly 
faces,  and  simple  sympathy  with  sorrow.  And  they  were 
set  in  no  imaginary  scene.  We  recognised  the  back- 
ground. It  was  just  over  the  way,  on  the  hiU  we  had 
descended.  And  the  car\'ing  on  the  pinewood  pews, 
rough  but  bold,  just  told  the  story  of  the  cattle  coming 
home  at  sundown  from  the  hills.  No  two  carvings  were 
alike.  Each  animal  hiid  been  separately  observed,  the 
same  motive  controlling  all — shelter  fbr  the  dark  hours. 

When  we  left  the  clmrch,  Alois  was  locking  up  his 
shop.  Paint  bi-ushes  in  hand  he  walked  quickly  down 
the  street.  Outside  the  inn,  a  new  building,  a  small 
crowd  was  waiting.  Standing  a  Kttle  apart  from  the  rest 
stood  a  guide,  a  splendid  creature  with  a  bushy  black 
beard  and  keen  weather-beaten  face.  Some  children  ran 
forward  with  a  ladder  and  placed  it  against  the  waU. 
Alois  mounted  it,  da])bed  the  colours  on  his  palette, 
corked  his  head  on  one  side  ^vith  a  searching  glance  at  his 
model,  the  guide,  and  began  to  paint.  It  was  "The 
Journey  to  Emmaus."  The  background  and  two  figures 
were  already  finished,  and  as  I  Lwked  at  the  bold,  free 
work,  its  movement  and  vitality,  the  imerring  strokes  of 
the  brush,  I  felt  that  Alois  had  found  his  own  way  and 
was  in  no  need  of  our  chatter. or  our  photographs.  The 
same  idea  was  in  my  companion's  mind,  for  he  shifted  the 
albums  and  lield  tliem  out  of  sight  behind  his  back.  We 
mf>veil  away.  As  wp  passed  the  shop  my  companion 
rested  tlie  classical  album  on  the  window-sill.  "  We 
might  leave  this,"  he  .said.     But  he  did  not. 

.C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

Weighing  the  Worlds. 
One  of  tlie  most  effective  blows  yet  dealt  at  the  theory  that 
man  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  was  given  when  it  was 
sliown  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  the  actual  weight  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Until  then  it  was  possible  for  back- 
ward people  to  cling  to  the  notion,  originally  held  by  the 
^.gyp'ians  and  Semites  and  afterwards  revived  during  the 
night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were 
created  but  to  give  light  to  our  tiny  globe,  and  that  they 
either  were  balls  of  fire,  or  lioles  considerately  poked  in  a 
dark  curtain.  When  it  could  be  shown  that  tlie  smallest 
planet  of  our  system  possessed  mass  and  density  in  as  full 
measure  as  our  earth,  and  that  some  of  the  distant  stars 
wlien  put  in  the  balance  against  even  our  sun  wovdd  out- 
weigh it  as  much  as  Iximbard  Street  does  a  china  orange, 
a  whole  cloud  of  superstitions  vanislied  at  once.  Yet 
tlie  process  by  which   tliis  can   be  done  is  still  a  puzzle  to 


those  wiio  have  given  no  attention  to  astronomy,  and  forms 
besides  one  of  the  special  glories  of  I'^nglish  physicists. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  fuU  meaning  of  Newton's  discovery  of  the  Liw  of 
gravitation  first  dawned  upon  the  scientific  world.  Like 
many  other  discoveries  that  do  not  directly  interest  the 
"  man  in  the  street,"  his  demonstration  that  the  attraction 
of  one  body  for  another  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
respective  masses  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  their 
distance,  remained  barren  for  many  years  after  his  death. 
But  then  it  began  to  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  any  small 
body  ought  to  be  lessened  the  further  it  was  removed  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  as,  for  example,  when  it  was  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  This  seems  to  have  been 
first  experimentally  determined  by  Bouguer  and  La  Conda- 
mine  on  Chimborazo  in  1738,  but  the  physical  difficulties 
attending  the  taking  of  observations  on  so  remote  a  spot 
led  to  their  calculations  being  considered  untrustworthy. 
At  length,  some  forty  years  later,  the  astronomer  Maskelyne 
succeeded  in  experiments  made  at  two  points  near 
Schehallion  in  Scotland,  a  mountain  whose  volume  and 
measurements  were  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
calculations  which  followed  took  the  geologist  Hutton,  who 
perfoniied  them,  nearly  three  years  to  complete,  but  when 
they  were  published  little  doubt  was  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  learned  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  established. 
Henceforth  it  was  generally  accepted  that  it  was  about  five 
times  the  density  of  water. 

This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  Cavendish,  whose 
jihysical  investigations  were  pursued  in  this  country,  while 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  By  a  very  delicate  apparatus  consisting 
in  the  main  of  an  enormous  ball  of  lead  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  a  hundredweight  and  a  smaller  one  the  size  of 
a  swan-shot,  he  contrived  to  show  that  the  attraction  of 
the  larger  ball  for  the  smaller  'vvas  a  constant  and  not  a 
variable  force,  and  could  be  used  as  a  means  of  calculating 
the  density  of  the  earth,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
latter  is  about  five  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  density 
of  water.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experi- 
ments, and,  as  the  decimal  system  introduced  at  the 
Revolution  showed  the  volume  of  the  earth  to  be  roughly 
that  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water,  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  earth 
is  five  and  a  half  times  that  amount.  The  result  is  very 
nearly  six  million  quintillions  of  kilogrammes,  and  this  is 
the  "  constant  "  which  enables  us  to  weigh  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  and  a  few  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Let  us  take  as  example  the  means  adopted  for  weighing  the 
centre  of  our  system.  The  moon,  as  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  calculation  known  as  "  parallax  " — which  consists  of 
erecting  an  imaginary  triangle  with  its  apex  reaching  to 
the  moon  and  its  base  resting  upon  a  known  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface — is  distant  from  us  by  a  length  which  may 
be  expressed  as  sixty  times  that  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  to  its  circumference.  We  also  know,  by  another 
geometrical  calculation,  that  the  attraction  of  our  planet 
causes  the  moon  in  its  path  round  us  to  deviate  from  the 
line  that  it  would  otherwise  pursue  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
a  third  millimetres  per  second  ;  while  we  can  tell  by  direct 
experiment  that  a  stone  raised  above  the  earth  and  then 
let  fall  passes  through  four  metres  and  ninety  centimetres 
during  the  first  second  of  its  flight.  But  we  have  seen 
that,  according  to  Newton's  law,  the  attraction  of  one 
body  for  another  varies  according  to  the  square  of  their 
distance,  and  it  follows  that  if  a  stone  could  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  and  then  -let  fall,  it 
would  travel  during  the  first  second  of  its  flight  four 
metres  and  ninety  centimetres  divided  by  the  square  of 
sixty,  which  is  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  us.  This 
works  out  at  one  and  a  third  miUimetres  per  second, 
which  is  exactly  the  rate  at  which  we  have  seen  the  moon 
compelled  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  to  deviate  from 
the  iiath  which  it  would  otherwise  take  through  space. 
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What  now  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  weight  of  tlie 
Bun  ?  Simply  tliis.  We  know  that  the  sun,  instead  of 
beiii^  like  the  moon  at  a  distance  from  us  of  sixty  times 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  is  removed  from  us  by  no 
less  thuii  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  times  the  same 
radium.  Hence  the  four  metres  and  ninety  decimetres  of  the 
stone's  flight  invBt  be  divided,  if  we  imagine  the  stone  to  be 
transfKjrted  to  the  sxm,  by  twenty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  times  the  eartli's  radius  multiplied  into  itself. 
llic  result  shows  that  at  this  rate  the  stone  if  released 
would  still  fall  towards  the  earth,  but  only  at  the  rate  of 
nine  millionths  of  a  millimetre  during  the  first  second. 
But  the  deviation  in  the  earth's  patli  tlirougli  space 
Ciiused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  is  nearly  three  milli- 
metres (accurately  two  and  nine-tentlis)  per  second.  Hence, 
the  attr.iction  of  the  sun  for  the  earth  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  times  stronger  than  that  of  the 
earth  for  the  moon.  Its  mass  is,  therefore,  by  Xewton'a 
law,  exactly  that  stupendous  amount  of  times  greater  than 
ours,  and  its  weight  correspondingly  heavier.  The  sun 
therefore  weighs  as  much  as  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  eartlis  put  together,  wlule  its  volume  in 
water  woidd  be  five  and  a  half  times  that  amount.  We 
cim  iu  the  like  manner  estimate  the  weight  of  any  planet 
which  moves  ixround  the  sun,  or  of  any  fixed  star  wliicli 
possesses  a  satelhte,  or  is  what  is  known  as  a  double  star. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  such  calculations  are 
extremely  dry,  and  concern  none  but  astronomers.  But 
they  may  have  a  value  beyond  this,  if  they  do  something 
towards  conviucimg  us  of  the  extreme  insignificance  of 
man  and  the  world  in  the  presence  of  the  universe.  M. 
Camille  Flammarion,  from  whom  I  have  taken  many  of 
the  calculations  given  above,  has  lately  measured  one  of 
the  double  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Ophiuchus,  which 
to  us  appears  as  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  is 
distant  from  us  more  than  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  times  as  far  as  the  sun.  From  this  he  gathers 
that  the  heavier  of  the  couple  which  constitutes  his  double 
star  is  nearly  three  times  the  weight  of  ovir  own  sun,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  weighs  as  much  as  nine  himdred 
and  twenty-thi-ee  thousand  terrestrial  globes  put  together. 
Looked  at  by  this  light,  it  is  plain  that  the  immediate 
snufiing-out  of  this  eartli  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants 
would  have  as  little  significance  for  some  of  the  other 
bodies'  in  space  as  the  deatli  of  a  small  piece  of  scarfskin 
on  the  finger  of  a  neighbour  would  have  for  one  of  us, 
and  the  fact  may  not  be  without  value  when  certain 
theories  are  considered.  At  all  events,  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  notion  that  tlie  lights  of  heaven 
were  hung  up  in  the  sky  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  distance  that  Science  has 
travelled.  F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

George  Darley. 

Sm, — The  question  whether  Darley  was  "  forgotten  " 
must,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  whell  we 
reflect  that  his  resuscitation  only  dates  from  the  "  nineties." 
"Forgotten"  poets  have  a  waj  of  being  resuscitated, 
but  the  second  life  is  never  a  genuine  one.  It  is  a 
souUess  existence  at  the  best.  Cliarles  Wells  was 
resuscitated  by  Mr.  Swinburne ;  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
by  Mr.  Gosse  ;  while  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has  made  a 
valorous  attempt— unhappily  without  much  success — to 
effect  the  same  kind  office  for  Thomas  Wade.  A  spas- 
modic effort  of  Mr.  Lang  did  not  succeed  in  fishing 
out  John  Hamilton  Reynolds — perhaps  a  better  2x>et  thim 
any  I  have  named — from  the  waters  of  Lethe,  Vital 
poetry  must  rest  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  those  of 
the  gravedigger.  As  for  Darley,  he  shares  with  better 
men  a  shady  comer  in  oblivion,  notwithstanding  Charles 
I.Knmb's    tribute    to    his    "  verj'    poetical    poems."       He 


occupies  no  niche  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward's  English  Poets; 
he  was  reduced  to  anonymity  in  the  first  edition  (jf  llie 
Golden  Treasury,  and  has  apparently  been  omitted  in 
more  modem  issues  :  and  his  fellow-countrj-man,  William 
Allingliam,  while  including  his  "modern  antique"  in 
Nightinrjale  Valley,  forgot  to  name  the  author.  Tho 
lines  are  certainly  an  admiralile  imitation,  and  one  stanza, 
which  a  few  months  ago  was  (juoted  with  high  approval 
by  tlie  Spi'ctator,  is  not  unworthy  of  Lovelace — 

Tefl  mo  not  of  your  starrie  ey(?s, 

Your  fips,  tliat  Kccni  on  rosffl  fed, 
Vdur  fjreasts,  wfiore  Cupicf  lumljling  lies, 

Nor  sfcopK  for  Itissing  of  liis  bed. 

Darley  lived  in  a  poetical  age ;  he  wrote  poetry  because 
his  friends  wrote  it,  and  he  chose  a  medium  of  expression 
which  is  in  favour  with  exiguous  talent ;  but  the  world 
is  just,  and  declines  to  recognize  his  laborious  pumping 
from  the  Pierian  spring  as  a  spontaneous  welling  forth. 
So  Darley  is  "forgotten."— Yours,  Ac,  W.  F.  P. 

Some  other  correspondence  is  dealt  with  in  our  "Literary 
Week  "  columns. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  150  (New  Series). 

I-ast  week  we  offeted  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  epigram  on 
the   Coronation.     We  have  received  twenty  contributions,   few  of 
which  can   be  sai<l  to  coruscate.      We   award    the    prize    to    Mis* 
Margaret  Joy,  The  Vic.irage,  Maidstone,  for  the  following  : — 
Sov'reign  in  name,  yet  still  with  uncrown'd  bead, 

When  ro-e  a  challenger  of  world-renown  — 
The  lists  weie  entered — and  in  combat  dread 
Disease  fell  worsted.    Give  the  King  hit  Crown. 

Two  others  follow  : — 

"  The  King  may  lose  both  crown  and  life  I " — 

Was  yesterday  our  dread  ; 
But  now  we  know,  beneath  the  knire, 

He  lost  not  e"en  his  head  1       [C.  H.  B.,  Gateshead.J 

To  crown  our  King  all  now  is  ready, 
(For  his  health  our  fears  have  fled), 

So  if  the  Primate's  nerves  Ix;  steady 

He  should  do  it  on  his  head.  [C.  K.] 

Competition  No.  151  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  personal 
record  of  Coronation  Day  in  London  or  the  country,  .■\bout 
2.50  words. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  18  August,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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MR.  MERRIMAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
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THE    VULTURES. 


By 


HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  "THE  SOWERS,"  "  IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS," 
"  THE  VELVET  GLOVE,"  &c. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

From  the  literary  point  of  view,  the  Coronation  has  been 
a  disappointment.  Nothing  really  notable  in  the  way  of 
description  appeared  in  Monday's  papers,  and  the  absence 
from  among  us  of  the  late  G.  W .  Steevens  was  severely 
felt.  In  point  of  voluminosity,  we  fancy  that  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  easily  outdid  all  competitors,  either 
metropolitan  or  provincial.  It  came  forth  with  a  truly 
American  issue  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  stout  columns,  about 
seventy  of  which  were  solid  letterpress.  That  is  to  say, 
the  excellent  Guardian's  descriptions  of,  and  remarks  at 
large  upon,  the  Coronation  would  make  a  couple  of  volumes 
of  the  size  of  Mr.  Wells's  Tfie  Sea-Lady  ;  this  in  addition 
to  many  pictures,  each  a  couple  of  feet  square. 


TiiB  French  correspondents  showed  that  they  had  not 
mixed  with  their  dithyrarabic  English  colleagues  for 
nothing,  and  this  was  especially  demonstrated  in  Le 
Journal,  on  the  whole  the  most  generally  influential  of 
Parisian  dailies,  which  sent  over  the  well-known  M.  Ludovic 
Naudeau  as  its  representative.  M.  Naudeau  began  his 
"  Impressions  de  Sacre  "  thus  : — 

Like  Charlemagne  at  .\ix-la-Cliapelle  ; 
Like  tlif!  ancient  Kings  of  Kmncc  at  Rhoims  ; 
Like  (!liarlcs  tlie  Seventli  t)efore  Joan  of  Axe  ; 
Like  Napoleon  at  Notre-Dame  ; 


Like  William  the  Conqueror,  like  Edward  the  First,  and  like 

Victoria ; 
In  a  similar  setting  ; 
And  with  rites  almost  identical ; 
Edward  the  Seventh  has  just  been  crowned. 
Marvels,  marvels,  I  have  j  ust  seen  marvels  ! 
But  how  shall  I  tell  it  ? 
Look! 

The  lineation  is  ours,  but  the  poesy  is  exactly  M. 
Naudeau's.  This  journalist  closed  by  stating  that  he 
expected  to  see  appear  in  the  Abbey  "  some  Lohengrin  in 
silver  armour,  some  Sir  Tristan,  some  fabulous  hero." 
But  he  saw  none.  The  contribution  of  the  famous  M.  Jules 
Huret  to  the  Figaro  was  no  doubt  decidedly  nearer  to 
literature. 

However,  for  really  pulverising  portentousness  (united, 
we  admit,  with  excellent  journalism),  commend  us  to  the 
British  Weekly's  seven  columns  filled  with  accounts  of 
"  How  I  saw  the  Coronation  "  by  PVee  Church  Leaders  in 
the  Abbey.  Matthew  Arnold  would  surely  have  read 
added  meaning  into  his  own  phrase,  "  the  dissidence  of 
dissent,"  had  he  been  able  to  cast  his  eye  over  this 
singular  symposium,  in  which,  to  our  mind,  nothing  is  so 
impressive  as  the  headings  denoting  the  authorships. 
Here  they  are  : — 

I. 

By  tub  Rev.  D.  Buook,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Ex-President  of  tue 

Ukited  Metuodist  Free  Church. 

II. 
By  Rev.  G.  T.   Casdli.v,    Ex-President   of  the  Methodist 
New  Con.nexion. 

III. 

By   the   Rev.   \.   II.    Duvsdale,    M.A.,   Moderator  of   the 

English  Puesbytekhn  Church. 

IV. 

By  the  Rev.  Du.  Howie,  Moderator  of  the   L'nited  Free 

Church  of  Scotland. 

V. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell,  President  of  the  Primitive 

Methodist  Co.nference, 

VL 
By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 


There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  concerning 
Miss  Marie  Corelli's  Temporal  Power,  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen  on  the  28th  of  this  month.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  doubt  amongst  the  prophets  as  to  what 
line  the  book  really  takes.  The  one  outstanding  fact 
appears  to  be  that  the  publishers  intend  to  print  120,000 
copies.  In  accordance  with  her  usual  custom  we  presume 
that  Miss  Corelli  will  refrain  from  submitting  a  copy  of 
Temporal  Power  for  our  poor  opinion,  but  we  intend  to  be 
there.  Even  Miss  Corelli's  most  ruthless  detractors  must 
confess  to  some  curiosity  about  what  she  will  offer  next. 


The  life  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  is  to  be  written  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  who  will  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
papers  and  correspond^uce  at  Clandeboyes. 
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TiiE  enornious  spread  of  Free  Libraries  in  America  is 
thought  by  some  obsei-vers  to  be  a  serious  luenaoe  to  the 
book-selling  and  publishing  trades.  The  pith  of  the 
argument  is,  of  course,  simply  this,  that  if  readers  can 
borrow  new  books  at  a  merely  nominal  expense,  they  will 
not  buy  them.  We  are  by  no  means  convinced,  however, 
tliat  this  must  follow.  The  more  the  appetite  for  reading 
is  increased  by  wholesale  lending,  the  more  will  the  desire 
to  buy  and  possess  books  be  increased.  The  whole  subject 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  depends  on  figures  and 
ratios  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  produced.  We  can 
only  say  that  if  the  effect  of  Free  Liliraries  is  to  be  the 
killing  of  the  book-buying  habit,  then  these  institutions 
are  a  doubtful  blessing.  Already,  we  think,  they  foster  a 
most  regrettable  tendency  to  borrow  many  l)ook8  instead 
of  to  purchase  a  few.  The  true  ba)k-lover  detests 
borrowing  from  free  lil)raries,  except  it  may  be  for 
purposes  of  temporary  research,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  ultimate  mission  of  the  Free  Library 
is  to  render  itself  unnecessary. 

In  the  Westminster  Review  Mr.  James  Arthur  Gibson 
has  a  pleasantly  naive  and  buoyant  article  called  "  On 
becoming  Possessed  of  a  Library."  Through  long  and 
strenuous  years  in  which  England  and  books  were  far 
from  him  Mr.  Gibson  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  should  live  in  the  country  and  browse  on  books. 
When  a  few  months  ago  he  returned  home  to  fulfil  this 
ambition  and  was  already  phmning  the  formation  of  a 
library,  an  indulgent  father  presented  him  with  the  bulk 
of  the  faiuily  books,  some  1,8(X)  in  number,  and  forming 
"  three  naked  cartloads,"  to  use  Mr.  Gibson's  curious 
phrase.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  he  writes  his  psean  of 
book-love.  We  record  so  much  merely  because,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  know  nothing  more  ciUculated 
to  fill  the  mind  of  a  book-lover  with  terror  than 
the  gift  of  the  family  collection  of  books,  even  if  no  more 
than  one  "  naked  cartload  "  represented  their  bulk.  We 
know  one  literary  man  who,  like  Mr.  Gibson,  has  set  up 
his  tabernacle  in  tlie  country,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  books,  of  which,  indeed,  many  portly  fohos  invade 
tlie  hall.  It  falls,  however,  to  his  guests,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  to  be  taken  aside  and  admonished  that  they 
are  on  no  account  to  base  their  notions  of  his  literary 
taste  on  the  books  they  see  around  them.  The  reason 
given  is  Mr.  Gibson's,  and  the  guest  is  left  to  understand 
that  the  "  naked  cartloads "  will  one  day  reverse  the 
process  which  has  brought  that  gentleman  so  much 
satisfaction. 


It  was  stated  in  the  Academy  of  April  26  that  a  repro- 
duction of  the  cottage  at  Alloway  in  which  the  Scottish 
national  poet  was  born  was  to  be  a  feature  of  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Exposition.  It  has  just  been  decided  by  the 
Burns'  Cottage  Association  of  America  that  a  replica  of  the 
"auldclay  biggin'"  will  require  the  aid  of  a  statelier 
monument  of  Scottish  history  properly  to  equip  the 
Scottish  comer  of  the  W^orld's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  The 
needed  addition  is  to  be  a  replica  of  Stirling  Castle. 


TuKY  never  lose  sight  of  popular  novelists  in  America. 
When  printers  cease  from  troubling  and  publishers  are  as 
much  at  rest  they  ever  are  in  this  vale  of  hustle,  American 
readers  are  punctiliously  informed  of  the  movements  and 
next  literary  intentions  of  the  writers  they  love  or  are 
rec[uested  to  love.  In  the  New  York  Americati.  and 
Journal  we  collect  some  breathless  news  of  these  good 
people.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  it  seems,  is  spending  the 
Summer  at  his  cottage  at  Tenants  Harbor,  Me.  His  new 
book,  A  Sea  Turn  and  Other  Maticru,  will  l)e  out  in  the 
Fall.  Arthur  Butler  Hulbert.  author  of  The  Queen  of 
Quelparte,    which    will    be    published    in    September,    is 


bicycling  abroad  with  his  wife.  Mary  Johnston,  "  whose 
Atidtry  is  having  such  a  phenomenal  sale,"  is  spending 
the  Summer  at  her  home  in  Virginia  at  work  on  another 
book.  Margaret  Deland,  author  of  Old  Chester  Tales,  is  at 
her  Summer  home  in  Kennebecport,  Me.,  busily  engaged 
on  a  series  called  Tnxntieth  Century  Talks  to  Women. 
Onoto  Watanna,  author  of  A  Japanese  Nightingale,  "  soon 
to  be  dramatized  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  Ben 
Hur,"  is  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  where  she  is  preparing  further 
material  for  a  Japanese  story. 


TnF.  Independent  prints  some  interesting  letters,  hitherto 
unpublislied,  of  James  Anthony  Fronde.  They  were 
addressed  to  tlie  late  (reneral  Gustave  Cluseret,  and  are 
in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  of 
Paris.  From  four  of  these  letters  we  take  some  pithy 
passages,  merely  premising  that  the  context  must  be  guessed 
by  the  reader  : — 

Ramsgate.  Sept.  18,  1872:  Tlio  most  stable  Republics  liavo 
been  tlioso  in  wliidi  the  executive  is  vigorous  while  it  lasts, 
but  is  liable  to  be  called  frequently  to  a  strict  and  severe 
account  for  the  use  of  its  powers.  In  modem  England  our 
leading  statesmen  liave  little  power,  and  therefore  little  or  no 
responsibility.  In  old  England  they  had  great  powers,  but 
were  liable  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  if  tliey  abused  it. 

Ivondon,  Sept.  11,  1872:  I  have  little  connection  with  so- 
called  Radical  politicians  in  England.  Tliey  represent  at 
lx)ttom  the  interests  merely  of  money-makere.  Tliey  do  not, 
and  they  never  have,  cared  heartily  for  the  people.  Tlu^ir 
symbol  of  faith  is  "  Political  Economy,"  and  Political  Economy 
means  that  the  "weakest  may  go  to  the  wall."  Political 
adventurers  make  themselves  a  name  as  patriots  and  declaim  on 
the  people's  wrongs. 

London,  July  3,  1872. — I  tliink  you  do  not  understaud 
England.  Authority  is  childishly  weak  among  us  because. 
Ministers  are  afraid  of  Parliament,  and  memljera  of  Parliament, 
are  afraid  of  the  votes  of  their  constituents.  The  jjcople  can 
g(-t  all  they  ouglit  to  have,  and  a  great  deal  more,  by  agitating 
for  it.  Tlie  peaceful  revolution  is  in  full  progress,  but  if 
there  was  an  appeal  to  force,  such  as  you  contemplate  as 
having  been  possible  at  the  time  of  the  Trafalgar  S<iuaro 
meeting,  it  would  be  crashed  with  a  violence  o£  wliich  you 
liave  no  idea.  I  am  happy  to  think  tliat  there  is  no  occasion 
for  a  violent  levolution  in  England.  The  storm  is  already  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  is  moving  so  fast  that  nothing  can 
stop  it.  There  can  be  no  revolution  Ijecause  there  is  no 
political  resistance. 

London,  Octol)er  25,  1873. — For  myself,  as  I  t<ild  you,  I 
despair  of  any  good  coming  from  the  "  people "  in  this 
country.  The  wider  we  make  the  suffrage,  the  moro  entirely 
Parliament  tecomes  filled  witli  merely  rich  men.  I  prefer 
the  aristocracy  to  the  plutocrats.  There  will  probably  lie  a 
change  of  administration  in  tlie  spring,  and  tho'  I  camiot,  of 
course,  do  more  than  express  my  opinion,  I  should  think  (so 
far,  at  least,  as  your  coming  to  England  is  concerned)  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  moro  likely  to  consent  to  it  than 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


By  the  way,  Mr.  Stanton,  who  represents  the  New  York 
Critic,  disposes,  in  the  latter  magsizine,  of  the  claim 
recently  made  by  M.  Hugues  I^  Roux  to  be  the  author  of 
Alphonse  Daudet's  short  story  La  Belle  Nivernaise.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time  ago  we  stated  on  the 
authority  of  an  American  paper  that  M.  Le  Roux  had  told 
his  Chicago  students  that,  while  acting  as  Daudet's 
secretary,  he  had  himself  written  this  story.  Mr.  Stanton 
now  tells  us  that  at  the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
striking  statue  of  the  author  of  Sapho  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  he  foimd  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  matter 
to  M.  Leon  Daudet,  who  thereupon  made  the  following 
precise  statement:  "In  the  first  place,  M.  Hugues  Lo 
Roux  was  never  my  father's  secreUtry .  For  thirty  years  his 
only  secretary  was  M.  Jules  Ebner,  who  died  last  year. 
It  is  quite  true  that  my  father,  in  order  to  oblige 
M.  Hugues  Le  Roux,  dictated  to  him  a  copy  of  Lm  Belle 
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Nlvemaise,  of  which  the  plan,  the  characters,  and  the 
scenes  had  long  been  in  Alphonse  llaiidet's  head.  It  is 
possible  that  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  may  have  modified  some 
phrases  in  the  manuscript  dictated  to  him  by  my  father, 
but  that  was  the  limit  of  what  cannot  in  any  way  be  called 
a  collaboration.  This  claim  once  brought  down  upon 
M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  a  stern  rebuke  from  my  father.  The 
former  then  admitted  that  there  was  no  trutli  in  the  asser- 
tion, and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  offered  as  an  excuse 
an  intemperance  of  language.  I  trust,  in  the  interest  of 
M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  himself,  tliat  his  language  has  again 
been  misreported."  Mr.  Stanton,  anxious  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  further  controversy,  requested  M.  Daudet 
to  put  his  statement  into  writing,  whicli  he  did,  and 
the  foregoing  text  is  Mr.  Stanton's  translation  of  that 
document. 


C.  K.  S.  of  the  Sphere,  who  was  ever  a  mighty  literary 

Eilgrim  before  the  Lord,  describes  a  pleasant  week-end  he 
as  spent  at  Aldeburgh,  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  among 
memories  and  relics  of  George  Crabbe.  In  the  church- 
yard, C.  K.  S.  reminds  us,  there  are  the  graves  of  the 
poet's  father  and  mother  ;  in  the  church  a  bust  of  Crabbe 
and  sundry  entries  of  his"  birth  and  evidence  of  his  officia- 
ting as  a  curate  at  Aldeburgh.  But  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom  has  departed.  It  was  a  modest  cottage,  and 
an  old  sea  captain  of  the  place  remembered  it  well  as  it 
stood  fifty  years  ago,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  tlie  pic- 
turesfjue  Moot  Hall.  A  large  draper's  shop  flourishes  on 
the  spot.  At  Slaughden,  where  Crabbe's  father  had  his 
office  for  looking  after  the  salt  dues,  time  lias  played  even 
more  havoc.  The  salt-house  lias  gone  and  most  of  the 
houses  of  Slaughden,  but  there  still  stands  an  old  inn,  the 
"  Three  Mariners^"  which  must  have  stood  long  years 
before  Crabbe  was  born,  and  liere  we  have  a  veritable 
Crabbe  relic,  for  the  poet  in  his  early  years  rolled  many  a 
cask  of  salt  down  to  the  quay,  which  is  as  picturesque  and 
primitive  to-day  as  when  the  poet  knew  it.  To-day 
Aldeburgh  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  resort  of  not  a  few  men  of  letters  and  of 


science. 


Apropos  of  our  recent  comment  upon  Prof.  Mark  H. 
Liddell's     extraordinary    Introduction    to    the    Studi/    of 
Erujlish  Scientific  Poetry,  Mr.  Punch  prints  a  set  of  verses 
called  "  Science  and  Art."     Here  are  some  of  them  : — ■ 
All,  wliat  is  Poetrj'  ?     You  ask. 

A  tliousand  criticastors  try 
Tlie  all-unprofitjible  task, 

And  of  their  ignorance  reply. 
81ie  is  a  Maid,  say  some,  who  sips 

Tlio  waters  of  the  sacred  well, 
And  whom  she  favours,  fi-om  his  lipe 
Shall  sweetest  numbers  rise  and  swell. 

Or  she  is  Love — the  wondrous  lip;ht 

Tliiit  shines  in  lovers'  hearts  and  shows 
A  world  all  magically  bright, 

A   imiverse  cmdenr  <le  nme. 
Or  sill:  is  (ionius  -tile  art 

To  know  what  Truth  and  Justice  be ; 
The  thinking  mind,  the  feeling  heart. 

The  ear  to  hear,  tlie  eye  to  see. 

6  9  0  0  9 

f>'l  Science  b<!  our  guide  toJay, 

To  Rhetoric's  effusion  deaf. 
You  ask,  what's  Poetry?    I  say 
It's  X  +  El  +  VF. 


We  have  often  pondered  on  the  psychology  of  the 
composing  room,  but  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  workings  of  a  eomprsitfir's  mind  wlien  he  is  confronted 
witfi  difficult  manu.sf;ript.  That  he  deserves  great  sympathy 
in  that  situation  we  allow,  but  we  are  piizjsled  by  his 
manner  of  meeting  difficulties.     A  word  is  illegible;  he 


cannot  reproduce  illegibility  in  type,  as  most  of  us  repro- 
duce on  an  envelope  a  badly  written  address.  To  set 
up  gibberish  is  beneath  liim.  What  he  actually  does  is  to 
plunge  at  a  real  word,  and  it  is  in  contemplating  his 
selection  of  real  words  that  psychology  faints  into  the  arms 
of  mirth.  The  odd  thing  is  that  the  wilder  he  becomes 
the  less  dangerous  he  is  to  the  paper  on  which  he  is 
engaged  in  the  event  of  his  mistakes  passing  the  printer's 
reader.  It  is  the  thinking  compositor  who  is  most  to 
be  dreaded ;  for  he  will  select  a  word  which  makes 
good  sense,  while  it  entirely  distorts  or  belies  the  author's 
meaning.  Moreover  he  will  very  probably  select  a  word 
which  no  one  but  the  author  can  correct.  Last  week,  in  our 
article  entitled  "Hookway's,"  the  thinking  compositor  set 
up  "  FitzGerald's  Omar  Khayyam  in  severe  bindings." 
Only  the  author  was  able  to  alter  "  severe"  to  "seven." 
To  realise  what  the  thinking  compositor  is  capable  of,  one 
must  intercept  his  work  before  it  reaches  the  printer's 
reiider,  though  the  opportunities  for  study  after  that 
event  are,  as  we  know  to  our  cost,  by  no  means 
contemptible.  From  a  list  of  "  Errors  on  the  Wing  " 
supplied  to  us  by  a  capable  printer's  reader,  we  take 
the  following  examples  of  the  thinking  compositor's 
handiwork  : — 

a  steady  (study  of)  temperament ; 

amazed  (annoyed  )*.uine  reviewers  out  of  ten  ; 

the  hability  (liberality)  of  thought ; 

like  Quixote,  lifts  a  hand  (tilts  a  lauce)  ; 

they  wore  all  well  drawn,  especially  the  fitter  and  another 

(father  and  mother) ; 
in  a  state  of  perplexed  (perpetual)  high  spirits ; 
he  was  Ixiginning  to  obscure  (observe) ; 
hut  the  mystery  skated  (stretched)  out ; 
at  whose  wedding  in  Cuml)erland  it  is  mutual  (unusual) 

for  the  parents  to  Ije  present ; 
for  love  of  thee  I  ask  alms  (act  thus) ; 
the  Moors  believe  in  aliens  (alms); 
among  the  authors  (Father.si)  of  the  fourth  century ; 
this  is  the  whole  story  of  Grim  Mayes  (Simon  Magnus) ; 
destroyed  the  altars  in  any  striking  moment  (manner) ; 
the  final  solution  of  the  subject  lias  been  grand  (good) ; 
comes  of  fine  German  (yeoman)  stock  ; 
BO  rare  (sane)  a  view ; 
enlargement  (entanglement) ; 
room  for  the  last  (at  least)  twenty ; 
the  invoices  (ivories) ; 
inveterate  fidelity  (frivolity) ; 
the  ship  is  to  be  contemplated  (completed)  ; 
genial  (cynical)  old  neighbours  ; 
misleading  articles  (initials) ; 
meeting  (mutiny)  of  our  Soudanese  mercenaries  ; 
preposterous  remains  (romances)  of  Madeleine ; 
sketching  (selecting)  photographs ; 
many  of  the  pioror  (fairer)  half  of  the  audience  ; 
his  own  nervous  face  (force) ; 
sunbumy  (umbery)  gold  ; 
antiseptic  (antipoetic) ; 
scientific  (scriptural)  sentiment; 
puissant  (pinioned) ; 
upholds  this  idea  (explodes  tlie  idea)  ; 
time  of  least  assistance  (lino  of  least  resistance). 

This  list  could  be  extended  indefinitely  ;  it  may  serve, 
liowever,  as  an  indication  of  the  pitfalls  which  lie  before 
printers'  readers,  sub-editors,  and  editors — pitfalls  wliicli 
result  sometimes  in  unbecoming  falls  on  which  readers 
look  witli  inhuman  glee.  Tiiat  we  could  forgive ;  it  is 
their  postcards  that  hurt. 

If  we  now  turn — this  being  the  silly  season — to  the 
exploits  of  the  compositor  who  does  not  think,  or  thinks 
on  an  elusive  plane,  we  obtain  such  harmless  insanities  as 
these : — 

the  political  cave  of  William  (AduUam) ; 

that  woman  should  out  —Zola,  Zola  (out,-Zola  Zola)  ; 

devoid  of  certain  mesmerisms  (mannerisms) ; 

society  (deity)  ; 

students  of  oocullion  (occultism)  ; 

dydastic  (dogmatic) ; 
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And  some  I  see 
Tliat  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptics  (sceptres)  carry. 

On  his  bed  of  straw  reclining. 

Half  despairing,  half  perspiring  (repining). 

Sometimes  a  compositor  inserts  a  word  whifcli  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  technical  phrase  beyond  one's  ken.  For 
example : — 

done  in  fusees  (frescoes)  on  the  walls. 

Here  an  over-driven  or  too  confiding  sub-editor  may  pass 
"fusees"  on  tlie  "  suppose  he  knows  "  principle.  '1  hen 
there  is  the  demoniac  comjxjsitor — the  really  abandoned 
man — who  re-writes  your  article,  and  does  not  do  it  half 
badly.     He  set  up  recently— 

characters  half  natural  and  half  sham, 
when  we  had  only  written — 

cliaracters  half  natural  and  half  Shaw. 
He  it  was  who  brilliantly  set  up — 

sinned  against  the  caucus  of  literary  style, 

when  we  had  written  "  canons,"  and  who  mercifully 
translated  "  literary  theft  "  into  "  literary  thrift." 

Mr.  Kipusg,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  recently 
told  an  American  friend  that  he  hadn't  "  in  years  "  enjoyed 
anything  so  much  as  he  had  enjoyed' making  the  illustra- 
tions for  his  Just  So  Stories.  "  The  pubUc  is  so  used  to 
taking  you  seriously  that  it  doesn't  understand  when  jou 
turn  aside  to  children's  stories,"  said  the  friend.  "  Turn 
aside !  "  echoed  Kiphng.  "  Wliy,  man,  I'd  be  tickled 
half  to  death  if  I  could  write  well  enough  to  really  interest 
little  children.  That  would  be  a  big  thing — a  wonderfully 
big  thing." 

A  conmcspoNDENT  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  has  sent  to 
that  journal  the  following  account  of  what  he  calls  ".*.n 
Uncommon  Event "  :— 

Not  long  since,  a  man  and  his  dog  were  walking  along  a 
footpath  on  a  common  in  the  Parish  of  West- Wycombe.  Tlie 
tlog  seeing  a  Stole  in  the  path  ventured  to  seize  it,  but  the 
Stole  managed  to  escape  the  dog  by  climbing  an  oak  tree 
which  stootl  close  by.  This  is  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a 
Stole,  to  do,  as  they  belong  to  the  ground  spieces.  After 
climbing  the  tree  it  endeavered  to  conceal  itself  by  trying  to 
creep  into  a  hole  in  one  of  the  branches.  It  succeedt^d  in 
getting  it's  head  into  the  hole,  but  being  so  exhausted  through 
it's  preciptio)is  effort,  it's  hind  legs  sliped  from  off  the  branch 
rendering  it  cpule  helpless  and  unable  lo  get  it's  tody  into  the 
hole.  Eventually  it  died.  To  this  day  it's  ('arcase  can  be 
se(m  hanging  suspended  from  the  hole  of  tlie  tree. 

This  "  preciptious  effort"  is  almost  worthy  of  Uncle 
Remus,  and  it  is  delightfully  free  from  any  sort  of  moral. 


Bibliographical. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Kirrov,  whose  new  Tjfe  of  Charles  Dicltens  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  reviewers,  has  been  known  for 
some  few  years  back  as  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject.  I 
fancy  he  began  with  l/ichensiana,  a  bibhography  of 
Dickens,  pubhshed  in  1880.  In  18!)0.  I  believe,  he 
published  a  facsimile  of  the  MS.  of  The  Christmas  Carol. 
This  was  followed,  in  1897  and  1900  respectively,  by  two 
contributions  to  "  'The  Book-Ix)ver'8  Library  " — The  Novels 
of  Clinrles  Dichens  antl  The  Minor  WntiiKjs  of  Charles 
Dichens,  in  whicli  the  story  of  each  of  Dickens's  several 
publications  was  told  with  some  fulness.  In  1901  came 
his  reprint  of  Mrs.  Seymour's  Account  of  the  Origin  of  "  The 
rickicick  Papers."  Of  late  lie  has  been  employed  in  anno- 
tating the  successive  volumes  of  the  "  Rochester  "  edition  of 
the  Master's  Works.    Now  coines  this  more  or  less  elaborate 


Life,  which  follows  the  monograph  by  Messrs.  Marzials 
and  Merivale  at  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  years.  During 
that  period  we  have  h.ad  Langton's  Childhood  and  Youlh 
of  Charles  Dickens  (1891-2),  Dickens's  Letters  to  Wilkle 
Collins  (1892),  Miss  Dickens's  My  Father  as  I  Recall  Him 
(1896),  and  George  Dolby's  Dickens  as  I  Knew  Him  (1900). 
We  have  also  had  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  the  reprints  of 
works  by  Dickens  to  which  his  son  Cliarle.s  (unhajipily 
deceased)  contributed  biographical  and  bi  bhographical 
introductions.  This  is  my  favourite  edition,  and  1  hope 
Charles  Dickens  the  younger  left  behind  him  the  reqiiisite 
introductions  for  the  volumes  not  yet  out  of  copyright. 
There  could  not,  surely,  lie  a  better  authority  tliau  he  on 
the  inception  and  evolution  of  his  father's  books. 

Talking  of  "  Tlie  Book-IiOver's  Librarj',"  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  to  be  re-issued  at  a  cheaper  price.  On  thef 
whole,  it  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  with 
good  judgment.  Personally  I  should  have  ruled  out  such 
volumes  as  37ic  Literature  of  Ij)eal  Institutions,  hy  Mr. 
Gomme ;  Foreign  Vi.'iitors  in  Emjlnnd,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Smith ;  The  Book  of  Noodles,  by  Mr.  Clouston ;  and.  most 
certainly,  Newspaper  Reporting,  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  which 
surely  can  have  no  interest  for  the  book- lover.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  welcomed  Mr.  Haalitt's  Old  Cookery  Books, 
Old  Garden  Literature,  and  Jocular  Literature,  Mr.  Farrer's 
Books  Condemned  to  he  Burnt,  Mr.  Ditchfield's  Books  that 
have  heen  Fatal  to  their  Authors,  Mr.  White's  Book-Song, 
Mr.  Roberts's  Book-Verse.  Mr.  Matthew's  Literature  of 
Music,  Mr.  Lawler's  Book  Auctions,  the  two  books  by 
Blades,  and,  especially,  Mr.  Wheatley 's  own  contributions 
to  the  series — Jlow  to  Form  a  Library,  How  to  Catalogue  a 
Library,  The  Dedication  of  Books,  Literary  Blunders,  and 
IIow  to  Make  an  Index.  The  series,  in  its  cheaper  form, 
should  find  a  new  public. 

A  contemporary  has  been  expressing  a  desire  for  "a 
definitive  edition  "  of  the  works  of  J.  S.  Mill.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  welcome  to  many,  though  it  could  not  look 
for  a  large  popularity.  It  is  the  fate  of  philosophers  that 
the  world  absorbs  their  ideas  and  then  refuses  to  read 
their  books.  Meanwliile,  Mill's  most  notable  and  useful 
works  are  issued  at  non-prohibitory  prices.  There  is  an 
eighteen-penny  reprint  of  liis  Liberty  and  a  two-shilling 
edition  of  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  his  Utili- 
tarianism, is  to  be  purchased  for  half-a-crown,  and  his 
Logic  and  his  Comte  and  Positivism  are  to  be  obtained  for 
three-and- sixpence.  His  Subjection  of  Women  still  costs 
six  shillings,  and  his  Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion  and 
Tlieism,  live  shillings ;  but  if  the  editions  I  have  named 
above  are  still  in  print,  it  cannot  l)e  said  that  Mill  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  middle-class  purse.  This, 
of  course,  is  apart  from  the  desirability  or  non-desirability 
of  "  a  definitive  edition  "  of  his  works,  which  is  a  matter 
for  his  publishers  to  ponder  over. 

In  one  of  my  paragraphs  last  week  there  ^gured  a 
reference  to  "James  V.  of  Scotland."  This  was  merely  a 
misprint  for  "James  I.  of  Scotland,"  an  error  which 
Mr.  Antlrew  liang  has  taken  the  trouble  to  jwint  out. 
Apparently  it  really  is  of  James  V.,  and  not  of  James  I., 
that  Mr.  Barr  is  to  discourse  in  his  new  book.  1  had 
evidently  misread  the  paragraph  in  which  tliat  book  was 
announced. 

The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Michie  is  ])e8t  known,  no  doubt, 
through  his  most  recent  work,  Tlie  Englishman  in  China 
during  the  Victorian  Era,  as  illustrated  in  llie  Career  of 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcoek.  This  was  preceded,  in  1900,  by 
his  China  and  Chri.ftianity.  In  1901  he  had  published  a 
volume  on  Missionaries  in  China.  His  first  work  appeared 
so  long  ago  as  18C1.  under  the  title  of  The  Siberian  Over- 
land Route  from  Peking  to  Petersburg,  through  the  Desarta 
and  Sfeppes  of  Mongolia,  Tartary,  cOe. 
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Reviews. 

National  Energy. 

27ie  Amencan  Invaders.    ByF.  A.  McKenzie.     (Richards. 
2s.  6d.  net.) 

The  warfare  of  nations,  be  it  industrial  or  the  mere  military' 
chess  game,  is  so  melodramatic  in  any  view  of  its  panorama, 
that  those  authors  who  treat  of  it  seldom  escape  writing 
melodrama. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  althongli  his  book  is  well-composed, 
grave  and  unbiassed,  has  not  escaped.  Melodrama  is 
inherent  in  the  present  affair  of  England  and  America. 
When,  in  your  villegiatura,  you  see  the  Anglo-American 
Oil  ComiMny's  four  hundred'  gallon  waggon  dash  down 
the  country  lane,  and  you  rememljer  that  you  must  either 
light  your  cottage  with  candles  or  pay  the  price  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  thinks  proper,  that  is  melodrama,  crude, 
gripping,  convincing.  It  is  an  adamantine  fact ;  never- 
theless it  gives  an  idea  more  flamboyant  and  terrifying 
than  all  the  facts  warrant.  You  are  aware  of  this  and  yet 
you  cannot  lessen  on  yourself  the  moral  influence  of  that 
idea. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  Mr.  MclCenzie's  book. 
When  Mr.  McKenzie  writes:  "Morgan  fights  Yerkes  for 
the  right  to  build  our  tubes.  American  capital  is  trails- 
forming  our  dirty  and  suffocating  '  undergroimds  '  to  the 
brightness  and  cleanness  of  electiicity.  The  theatrical 
trust  has  its  grip  over  many  of  our  theatres  and  over  a 
number  of  our  best  actors.  .  .  .  The  Beef  Trust  of 
Chicago  regulates  the  prices  and  supplies  of  our  meat,  and 
grain  dealers  in  the  same  city  control  the  price  of  our 
bread.  Our  aristocracy  marry  American  wives,  and  their 
coachmen  are  giving  place  to  American-trained  drivers  of 
American-built  automobiles.  American  novels  are  filling 
our  library  shelves,  and  American  schemes  of  book  dis- 
tribution are  revolutionising  our  old  ways.  Parcels  delivery 
carts  may  soon  give  place  to  a  gigantic  American  pneumatic 
tube  service,  now  in  process  of  organisation.  Whole 
districts  in  the  centre  of  London  are  passing  into  the  hands 
of  American  landlords.  Our  chemists'  shops  are  fuU  of 
Transatlantic  drugs.  Our  bootmakers  devote  their  windows 
to  the  finest  manufactures  from  Boston,  while  our  leading; 
shopkeepers  go  across  the  Atlantic  to  learn  the  art  of 
window  dressing.  For  months  at  a  time  the  stars  and 
stripes  float  from  many  of  the  largest  buildings  of  Trafalgar 
Square  .  .  .  ."  And  so  on  down  to— "Our  babies 
are  fed  on  American  foods  and  our  dead  buried  in  American 
coftins " — When  Mr.  McKenzie  writes  thus  (beautifully 
adding,  "  It  only  remains  for  them  to  take  coals  to  New- 
castle "),  we  are  inclined  to  cry  out :  "  Yes,  yes,  we  know- 
all  that.  And  it  is  true,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
wickedly  false."  And  we  will  do  Mr.  McKenzie  the  justice 
to  admit  that  he,  too,  obviously  feels  that  his  indisputable 
facts  throw  shadows  of  implication  that  ore  grotesque  and 
absurd  in  their  bugaboo.  He  constantly  endeavours  to 
remain  calm  and  sweetly  reasonable  amid  all  this 
melodrama,  and  in  the  main  he  succeeds,  but  not  always. 

He  deals,  in  a  vein  of  simple  but  often  astounding 
narrative,  with  American  manipulation  of  matches,  iron, 
steel,  boots,  tobacco,  coal,  railways,  brakes,  printing,  and 
book-publishing  in  this  country.  Speaking  broadly,  we 
ahould  say  that  he  has  gathered  his  information  in  a 
commendable  spirit  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and 
that  his  inferences  are  not  too  far-fetched.  But  that  his 
statements  are  not  entirely  unassailable  may  be  seen  from 
an  examination  of  almost  any  chapter.  We  will  take  the 
chapter  entitled  "  Books  and  Publishing." 

He  says  that  the  American  novel  "has  obtained  a  com- 
mercial success  in  America  which  the  highest  work  of 
English  writers  has  failed  to  command."     Wliat  sense  is 


there  in  such  a  remark?    He  might  just  as  well  say  that 
the  English  novel  has  obtained  a  commercial  success  in 
England  which  the  highest  work  of  English  writers  has 
failed  to  command.      "  For  instance,"   he  continues,   "  a 
book  like  llie  Crisis  sells  in  the  United  States  three  or 
four  copies  for  every  one  of  a  masterpiece  by  Kipling." 
Mr.   McKenzie  should  have  known  that  reputation  may 
exist  apart  from  vast  circulation.     Even  in  England  there 
are  a  dozen  novelists  whose  sales  exceed  those  of   Mr. 
Kipling.      Miss    Corelli    wiU   touch    160,000 ;    and    Miss 
Fowler  has  lost  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  of  100,000 ; 
but  we  fancy  that  no  six  shilling  book  of  Mr.  Kiphng  has 
reached  70,000  in  England,  if  so  much.     Moreover,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  about  twice  that  of 
Britain,  and  therefore  a  sale  of  100,000  here  bespeaks  as 
much  commercial  activity  as  a  sale  of  320,000  in  America. 
Only   two    novels    have   exceeded    320,000   in   America. 
Further,  some  of  the  greatest  of   aU  American  successes 
are  English  books,  e.g. — An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters, 
The  Christian,  and  The  Eternal  City.     Mr.  McKenzie  says 
nothing  about  Trilby,  which  caused  a  sensation,  and  led 
to  a  profit,  probably  unique  in  modern  publishing.    Again, 
the  American  books  successful  in  America  do  not  con- 
spicuously succeed  in  England.    The  sole  genuine  exception 
to  this  rule  is  the  works  of  Mr.  Ralph  Connor,  author  of 
Black  Rock,  Tlie  Sky  Pilot,  and  The  Man  from  Glengarry, 
whose  English  publishers  find  themselves  able  to  state  the 
number  of  thousands  and  not  the  number  of  "  editions  " 
which  they  have  disposed  of.     It  appears  to  us,  therefore, 
that    the   extraordinary  booming  of    David    Hai-um  and 
Richard  Carcel  in  America  does  not  immediately  bear  on 
the  American  invasion  of  the  English  publishing  world. 
Mr.  McKenzie  is  apt  to  overstate  minor  facts.      He  says 
that  until  the  American  backers  of  The  Times  showed 
Messrs.   A.  &    C.  Black    how  to    sell    the  Encyclopoedia 
Britannica,  that  colossus  "  could  be  obtained  from  any 
■  ordinary  booksellers  at  about  half  its  nominal  price,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  couple  of  dozen  copies  were  sold  in  a 
year."     This  is  ridiculous. 

We  do  not  wish  fo  lay  too  much  stress  on  our  animad- 
versions. But,  while  readily  granting  that  Mr.  McKenzie 
has  tried  not  to  compile  a  "scare-book,"  we  cannot  too 
strongly  insist  on  the  most  meticulous  sobriety  of  state- 
ment and  inference  in  works  such  as  The  American 
Invaders. 

Mr.  McKenzie's  principal  thesis  is  of  course  un- 
answerable ;  indeed  it  is  a  platitude,  a  cliche,  a  cry  of 
which  the  man  in  the  street  is  already  heartily  sick. 
Mr.  McKenzie  very  ably  emphasises  the  advantages  to 
Britain  of  the  American  invasion,  and  he  allows  it  to  be 
seen  (what  the  halfpenny  and  other  dailies  frequently 
conceal)  that  the  Englishman  does  not  precisely  permit 
the  American  to  put  his  hand  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  pocket 
and  walk  off  with  gold  sovereigns.  Even  an  American 
cannot  have  his  cake  and  cat  it. 

But  the  radiating  centre  of  power  is  beyond  doubt 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  if  it  has  not  already  reached  New 
York.     "  Can  we  meet  America?"  asks  Mr.  McKenzie  in 

one  chapter.      He  implies  that  we  can,   "If "     But 

what  an  If,  an  If  that  would  upset  the  fundamental  laws 
of  national  progress  deducible  from  the  history  of  ten 
thousand  years !  On  p.  22  Mr.  McKenzie  exposes  the 
whole  secret.  The  American,  he  says,  "  works  harder 
and  works  longer  than  his  average  English  competitor." 
Why  ?  Because  there  is  such  an  entity  as  national  energy, 
and  because  that  entity  waxes  and  wanes.  The  terrible 
disease,  delicately  adumbrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
word  Manana,  always  overtakes  it  sooner  or  later. 

England  will  probably  be  England  for  some  considerably 
extensive  period  yet ;  but  the  radical  laws  of  existence  are 
not  going  to  be  suspended  on  her  account. 
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Philosophy  at  Oxford, 

Personal  Idealism :  VhilosQpMcal  Essays  hy  Eight  Menibers 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  Henry  Stirrt. 
(Macuiillan.     10s.  net.) 

This  volume  is  a  remarkable  and  an  interesting  one  not 
more  from  its  contents  than  from  the  mere  fact  of  its 
appearance.  Oxford,  the  P^nglish  mother  of  philosophj% 
has  been  strangely  inarticulate  upon  her  own  subject.  Of 
theology  she  has  spoken  aloud.  In  those  roaring  forties 
of  the  last  century  she  sent  a  blast  over  the  quiet  waters 
which  raised  a  storm  that  is  not  set.  HaK  a  centurj-  later 
Dr.  Gore,  with  his  associates  and  his  Lux  Mundi,  lit  a 
candle  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  clerical  world. 
Theological  Oxford  has  never  been  reticent,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latest  Biblical  Encyclopirdia  is  the  last  word 
in  modem  Biblical  criticism.  But  the  Oxford  philosophers 
have  said  little,  and  the  silence  is  curious.  Year  by  year  the 
pick  of  the  undergraduates  read  for"Greats,"and  thecentral 
imd  crucial  point  of  that  school  is  philosophy.  Year  by  year 
the  cream  of  the  first  class  is  taken  off  and  distributed- — • 
in  the  shape  of  Fellows  and  Tutors— among  the  colleges. 
Oxford  is  no  longer  isolated  from  the  outside  world  ;  the 
railways,  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  and  an  impulse  of  enquiry 
from  witliin  have  combined  to  bring  Oxford  into  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  The  average  don  is  no  longer  a 
man  of  leisure  tempered  with  port ;  if  he  has  established  a 
claim  to  lecture  in  philosophy,  he  has  probably  spent  some 
time  in  the  German  Universities  and  is  conversant  with 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  written  on  the 
Continent.  Oxford  contains  many  men  of  wide  and  acute 
intellect  who  somewhat  unfairly,  we  think,  have  given  the 
skim-milk  of  their  thoughts  to  their  lecture-ckisses  and 
kept  their  deeper  speculations  to  themselves,  or  merely 
hinted  of  them  to  chosen  colleagues  over  the  midnight 
pipe.  Only  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  years  is  an 
articulate  voice  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  authority.  Thomas  Hill  Green,  Evelyn  Abbott 
— one  could  coixnt  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  Oxford 
philosophers  who  have  written  and  sent  abroad  their 
thoughts.  Much  less  has  any  Oxford  school  of  philosophy 
made  itself  known  in  the  world  of  speculation. 

Is  there  any  assignable  reason  for  this  reticence  ?  It 
will  seem  at  first  very  mysterious  to  those  who  know  the 
speculative  fearlessness  of  modern  Oxford.  But  even 
though  he  be  a  philosopher,  a  man  is  a  man  for  all  that. 
And  the  reason  we  seek  is,  we  think,  a  verj^  human  one. 
For  the  present  writer  came  across  a  hint  of  it  in  the 
answer  to  a  question  he  put  to  a  well-known  Fellow  and 
Tutor.  Why,  it  was  asked,  do  not  some  of  you  men  sit 
down  and  do  some  permanent  work  ?  Every  Privat-docent 
in  a  German  university  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  set 
out  his  conception  of  logic,  psychology,  metaphysics  in 
book  fonn.  Is  it  mere  laziness  that  keeps  you  silent? 
Are  you  hypnotised  by  tlie  quiet,  the  charm  of  the  place  ? 
For  the  conversation  was  held  on  the  immemorial  grass  of 
a  shadowy  quad.  "It  is  just  the  other  way,"  came  the 
reply.  "  We  are  too  wide  awake — to  each  other.  We  are  all 
watching  each  other,  and  all  afraid  of  each  other."  There 
we  think  is  tlie  secret.  Oxford,  .though  no  longer  isolated, 
remains  a  small  place  in  which  every  man  knows  his 
fellow.  And  just  as  in  a  small  provincial  town  one  fears 
the  iinkind  criticism  of  one's  neighlxjurs,  so  in  Oxford 
the  individual  thinker,  though  willing  to  convei'se,  is 
afraid  to  set  up  a  permanent  mark  at  which  the  rest  may 
take  intellectual  cockshies. 

But  where  one  may  fear,  eight  may  march  bohlly  ;  and 
Mr.  Sturt  of  Queen's  has  gathered  seven  others  like  unto 
himself,  and  induced  them — solely  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility— to  imite  in  a  purely  personal  expression  of  the 
attitude  of  modern  Oxford  to  the  problems  that  lie  beneath 
the  surfaces  of  life.  The  banner  under  which  he  enlists 
them  is  well  designed — Personal  Idealism — for  it  expresses 
the   tendency  which  has  run   through   several   years   of 


Oxford  speculation  and  has  had  its  obscure  influence  upon 

all  mjinner  of  unsuspected   folk.     Incidentally    the  title 

denote-s  the  attempt  of  eight  thinkers  to  define,  from  the 

personal  basis,  their  attitude  as  thinkers  to  reality.     What. 

do  we  know,  and  how  do  we  know  it?    These  are  the  two 

questions  which  confront  cverj-  man  who  turns  his  eyes 

into  his  own  consciousness.     Mr.  F.  S.  C.  Scliiller  sets  out 

very  clearly  the  basis  from  which  all  discussion  must  start : — 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  seemwl  to  discover  two 

fundamental  poiut-s  of  initial  a;?reement  which  would,  I  thiuk, 

Ix!  admitted  by  nearly  all  who  have  any  underetaiuling  of  the 

terms   employed   in   philosophical   discussion.     The   first  of 

these  is  that  the  wlioh^  world  in  which  we  live  is  oxixsrieuce, 

and  built  \\\)  out  of  notliing  else  than  experience.     The  second 

is  that  experience,  nevertlieless,  does  not,  alone  and  by  itself, 

constitute   reality,  but,  to  construct  a  world,  needs  certain 

assiuuptions,  connecting  principles,  or  fundamental  truths,  in 

order  that  it  may  organise  its  <-nule  material  and  transmute 

itself  into  palatjible,  manageable  and  livable  forms. 

Everybody  now  probably  agrees  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  our  sensations  plus  our  way  of  dealing  with  them,  for 
the  tabula  rasa  to  which  Locke  compared  the  mind  could 
obviously  receive  only  the  impressions  it  was  prepared  to 
receive.  But  who  are  tee  ?  It  is  in  the  answer  to  that 
question  that  the  significance  of  this  volume  lies.  Its 
assumption  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  thinker  to  reality 
is  a  personal  one.  The  editor's  preface  strikes  the  note. 
Of  Personality,  he  says — 

What  makes  its  vindication  tlie  more  urgent  is  that  attacks 
.  liave  come  from  two  different  sides.  One  adversiiry  tells  each 
of  us  :  "  Vou  are  a  transitory  resultant  of  physical  processes  "  ;. 
and  the  other :  "  You  are  au  unreal  appearance  of  the 
Absolute."  Naturalism  and  absolutism,  antagonistic  as  they 
seem  to  be,  combine  in  assuring  us  that  personality  is  an 
illusion. 

Oxford  has  fought  against  Naturalism  consistently  and 
fiercely,  seeing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  "outside 
world "  to  explain  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vagueness  of  the  Absolute  has  produced  a  reaction  from 
Hegel.  The  present  attitude,  which  is  halfway  between 
despair  and  hope,  puts  aside  the  assumption  that  universal 
agreement  may  be  reached  in  questions  of  metaphysics. 
They  are  not  like  the  axioms  of  geometry.  The  diver- 
gencies of  thinkers,  when  once  they  have  left  the  basis 
indicated,  seem  to  show  that  "  in  our  final  attitude  towards 
life  our  whole  personality  must  be  concerned,  and  tend  to 
form  the  decisive  factor  in  the  adoption  of  a  metaphysic." 
So  that  philosophy,  instead  of  being  an  exact  science,  is 
rather,  like  religion,  related  only  to  the  personality  of  the 
thinker,  who  may  dine  with  his  opponents  without  feeling 
or  incurring  contempt.  In  welcoming  this  expression  of 
Oxford  thought  we  regret  only  to  note  the  absence  of  a 
written  word  from  the  acutest  of  Oxford  thinkers.  Prof. 
John  Cook  Wilson.  His  name,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
occurs  only  in  a  footnote. 


Promise. 

Poems.  By  William  Vaughn  Moody.  (Gay  A  Bird.  5s.  net.) 
This  is  an  American  book,  pubUshed  in  America  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  and  Mifflin  ;  but  whether  "  Vaughn "  be  an 
American  spelling  of  our  English  name,  or  a  specimen 
of  the  American  printer  at  liis  own  sweet  will,  this 
reviewer  saith  not.  We  love  not  modern  American  verse, 
which  is  for  the'  most  part  very  respectable  magazine- 
stuff,  and  no  more.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course  ;  and 
the  present  volume  is  very  unexpectedly  and  pleasurably 
an  exception.  It  comes  to  us,  for  a  wonder,  without  any 
testimonials  from  this  American  paper  or  that  American 
critic,  certifying  the  author  to  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able products  of  genius  in  the  States.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  it  proves  to  deserve  honest,  discriminating  praise. 
It  has  more  fundamental  poetry  in  it  than  anything  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  Mr.  Moody's  qualities  make 
for  strength  rather  than  beauty ;  'and  hke  many  young 
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writers,  in  his  lust  for  vivid  and  original  expression  be 
is  given  to  violence  and  over-emphasis  :  there  is  a  lack 
of  repose,  he  can  never  he  quiet  and  let  a  thing  just  say 
itself.  This  extends  to,  perhaps  is  conditioned  by,  the 
substance  itself:  he  is  turbulent  and  extreme  in  mood, 
'  and  fond  of  seeking  effect  by  rather  glaring  contrast  and 
the  like.  But  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  him.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  Whitmanise  on  the  one  hand,  or  follow  the 
outworn  Tennysonian  convention  on  the  other,  as  is  the 
way  of  many  of  his  countr}Tnen  :  he  does  not  seek  barbaric 
vigour  by  any  of  the  unliterary  and  vulgar  methods 
which  another  class  of  American  versifiers  adopt.  He  has 
evidently  studied  the  classic  and  earlier  masters  of  English 
poetry,  as  few  nowadays  do,  especially  in  America.  And 
the  result  is  poetry,  whatever  its  shortcomings.  lie  has 
imagination,  the  one  quality  which  in  poetry  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  which  so  very  few  "minor"  poets 
nowadays  possess.  Sometimes,  where  he  treats  what  we 
might  call  an  external  (as  apart  from  a  subjective)  theme, 
he  attains  also  much  restraint  and  dignity ;  and  then  he 
is  very  good.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  "An  Ode 
in  Time  of  Hesitation."  It  is  a  jx)em  on  the  war  in  the 
Philippines,  or  rather  a  protest  against  the  occupation  of 
tiiose  islands.  With  its  political  views  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. But  the  great  principles  which  he  supposes 
(rightly  or  not)  to  be  threatened  by  American  action 
there  are  set  forth  with  a  fervour,  a  loftiness,  an  elevation 
of  idea  and  diction  which  make  it  remarkable  first  work 
for  a  young  poet  (as  we  take  Mr.  Moody  to  be).  It  is 
written  after  seeing  at  Boston  the  statue  of  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  who  was  killed  at  the  head  of  the  first  enlisted 
negro  regiment,  while  he  was  storming  with  them  Fort 
Wagner  in  July,  18G3.  To  this  incident  the  following 
fine  passage  refers  : — 

Then  upward,  where  the  shadowy  bastion  loomed. 

They  swept,  and  died  like  freemen  on  the  height, 
Like  freemen,  and  like  men  of  noble  breed ; 
And  when  the  battle  fell  away  at  nijfht 
By  hasty  and  contemptuous  liands  were  thrown 
Obscurely  in  a  common  grave  with  him 
Tlie  fair-haired  keeper  of  their  love  and  trust. 
Now  limb  doth  mingle  with  dissolved  limb 
In  nature's  busy  old  democracy 
To  flush  the  mountain  laurel  when  she  blows 
Sweet  by  the  southern  sea. 

And  heart  with  crumbled  heart  climbs  in  the  rose. 
But  neither  this  poem  nor  "  The  Quarry,"  on  the  kindred 
theme  of  the  Chinese  war,  can  be  sampled  by  extracts. 
Tliey  are  wholes,  and  must  be  read  whole.     One  might 
quote  from  "  Jetsam  "  such  Unes  as — 

I  whom  the  Spring  had  strained  into  her  breast, 
Wliose  lips  liad  felt  the  wet  vapfue  lips  of  dawn. 
Or  again  : — 

Once  at  a  simple  turning  of  the  way 
I  met  God  walking  ;  and     .     .     .     the  dawn 
Was  large  lieliinil  Him,  and  the  morning  stars 
Circled  and  sang  alKjiit  His  face  as  birds 
Alxiut  the  fieldward  morning  cottager. 
But  Mr.  Moody  is  no  poet  of  extracts  and  fine  "bits." 
He  has  a  pulse  of  emotion  and  imagination,  tliat  is  his 
strength ;  and  though  there  is  liere  little  complete  accom- 
plishment, there  Is  so  much  of  promise  that  we  sliall  look 
to  his  future  work  with  a  hope  Transatlantic  poets  do  not 
usually  inspire  in  us. 


it  must  be  confessed,  in  somewhat  pedestrian  prose,  is  the 
story  of  some  of  the  Vicar's  walks — across  Ireland,  from 
Filey  to  Rome,  and  so  on — and  notes  of  what  happened 
by  the  way,  the  companions  he  picked  up  on  the  road, 
the  peeps  into  the  more  intimate  life  of  remote  peasants 
such  as  one  may  gain  by  seeking  a  meal  in  dumb  show 
or  with  the  assistance  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  known  words. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  desire  of  seeing  things  that  set  Mr. 
Cooper's  longing  towards  his  most  notable  walk,  the  walk 
through  Europe  to  Rome.  And  the  first  suggestion  came 
from  Ruskin's  memorable  passage  in  tlie  Stones  of  Venice 
in  which  he  regrets  the  olden  days  of  travelling  when  a 
journey  meant  toil,  but  rewarded  the  traveller  with  a 
"  deliberate  survey  of  the  countries  througli  which  the 
journey  lay."  And  partly  because  he  could  not  afford  the 
comforts  of  modern  travel,  more  particularly  because  he 
wanted  to  see  that  which  the  modern  traveller  misses, 
Mr.  Cooper  decided  to  go  to  Rome  in  the  old  way,  putting 
money  in  his  purse — £30,  to  be  precise — and  taking,  not 
two  coats,  but  two  shirts  and  two  pairs  of  socks. 

Of  course  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  walk  thirty 
miles  a  day — and  sometimes  more — for  a  week  or  two  on 
end.  But  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  walker  from  his  youth 
upwards,  first  from  motives  of  economy  and  then  because 
he  liked  the  exercise  and  found  it  kept  him  in  absolute 
health.  Filey  is  a  long  parish,  and  the  most  prolific 
mother  lived  at  the  further  end  of  it,  giving  Mr.  Cooper 
an  eight-mile  walk  for  each  christening,  since  the  babies 
were  all  expected  to  die  at  once.  Moreover,  a  similar  walk 
had  to  be  taken  every  time  he  wanted  to  borrow  a  book. 

But  the  Vicar  did  not  start  for  Rome  until  lie  had 
tested  himself  in  a  walk  to  London  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  cover  the  distance  within  the  week  without 
missing  a  Sunday  service  at  Filey  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  taking  ship  to  Rotterdam  and  facing  the 
pilgrim's  road.  He  enjoyed  himself  hugely,  jjicking  up 
all  manner  of  ofld  acquaintances  by  the  way,  and  finding 
himself  occasionally  quite  famous  with  people  who  read 
"tlie  newspapers — for  these  things  do  get  into  the  papers. 
You  cannot  lielp  liking  the  Vicar  as  you  read  his  book  ; 
his  open  eye,  his  geniality,  his  willingness  to  look  for  the 
g(X)d  in  everything,  his  optimism,  and  liis  own  enjoyment 
of  simshine  and  disregard  of  rain  are  most  engaging. 
After  all  the  weather  and  the  meals  are  not  the  least 
important  items  in  the  pilgrim's  diary,  and  the  record  of 
the  parson's  tramp  leans  naturally  rather  to  the  physical 
tlian  the  spiritual  side.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  converts,  one  may  doubt  if  many  would  treat  the 
inevitable  discomforts  so  lightly.  If  the  vicar  was  wet 
through — as  lie  was  once  for  tliree  days  in  succession — he 
found  a  fire  and  dried  liimself  in  sections,  and  if  the 
socks  were  obstinate  he  slept  on  them.  TJiis  is  splendid, 
but  it  is  not  what  the  average  man  calls  comfort. 

We  envy  Mr.  Cooper  tlie  splendid  physique  that  carried 
him  through,  and  the  cheerful  courage  with  which  }ie 
shaved  a  face  from  which  the  sun  had  plucked  the  skin. 
But  while  liis  experiences  were  often  delightful,  we  confess 
to  a  longing  at  about  seven  in  the  evening  for  a  change 
of  clothes  in  which  to  appear  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  that 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  old-fashioned  pilgrim. 


The  Peripatetic  Parson. 
Tramps  of  "  Tlie  Walking  Parson."  By  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
Cooper,  M.A.  (The  Walter  Scott  PuHishing  Co.  Cs.) 
"  Tire  Walkixg  Paiison  "  is  a  nickname  fairly  earned  by 
the  Vicar  of  Filey  ;  for  never,  surely,  was  so  peripatetic  a 
parson  since  the  open  road  and  tlie  peas  in  the  shoes  were 
exchanged  by  pilgrims  for  the  first-class  railway  carriage 
through  to  Rome.     And  this  interesting  record,  written, 


The    Cricket   Classic. 
The  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor.     By  John  Nyren.     Edited 

by  F.  S.  Asliley-Cooper  :  "  The  Sportsman's  Classics  " 

series.  (Gay  and  Bird.) 
Tjie  editing  of  Nyren's  glowing  pages  in  tliis  little  reprint, 
raises  once  again  the  question  whetlier  a  work  that  survives 
almost  wholly  by  its  literary  quality  should  be  prepared 
for  the  press  by  an  expert  upon  its  subject,  instead  of  by 
an  amateur  with  gusto.  Our  own  feeling  is  that  a  coalition 
of  the  twain  were  the  perfect  way. 

The  history  of  cricket  is,  of  course,  interesting,  and  Mr. 
Ashley-Cooper,  the  present  editor,  knows  all  that  there  is  to 
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be  known  of  it ;  but  interest  in  the  history  of  the  game  and 
appreciation  of  Nyreu's  superb  manner  rarely  are  found  in 
the  same  person.  They  are  not  found  in  Mr.  Ashley-Cooper. 
Nyren's  contributions  to  history  would,  howsoever  liis 
book  were  written,  have  kept  it  alive  and  valuable ;  but  it 
is  only  his  style  tliat  has  brought  about  the  present  and 
other  reprints.  Hence  his  style,  his  character,  should  have 
much  attention.  Mr.  Ashley-GooTier,  however,  Ijeyoiid  the 
words  vivid,  enthusiastic,  and  charming,  has  nothing  to 
say,  devoting  himself  to  the  more  congenial  task  of  putting 
the  old  man  right  on  various  jxiints,  correcting  his  memory, 
and  carrying  the  liistory  of  the  players  mentioned  a  few 
stages  farther. 

We  are  not  blaming  Mr.  Ashley-Cooper,  who  is  a 
cricket  antiquary  of  the  highest  standing,  and  who  lias 
characteristically  approached  Nyren's  book  as  a  document 
needing  annotation ;  we  are  merely  expressing  the  regret 
that  a  large  part  of  the  work  proper  to  an  editor  of 
Nyren  has  here  been  left  undone.  Not  a  word  of  his 
Homeric  kindliness  and  simplicity,  his  transcentl/;nt 
gentlemanliness  ! 

One  instance  of  how  Mr.  Ashley-Cooper  views  this 
last  gift  may  be  given.  Nyren,  writing  of  the  honour 
of  the  Hambledon  players,  says:  "And  when  one  (who 
shall  be  nameless)  sold  the  birthright  of  his  good  name  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  bargain.  It  cost 
him  the  trouble  of  being  a  knave  (no  trifle !) ;  the  esteem 
of  his  old  friends,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  the  respect 
of  him  who  could  liave  been  his  best  frienil--himself." 
If  there  is  a  noble  passage  in  literature,  that  is  one.  An 
editor  of  Nyren  who  understootl  his  author  would,  even 
at  this  advanced  date,  still  reverence  the  old  man's  delicacy, 
still  preserve  his  fragrant  reticence.  But  no,  Mr.  Ashley- 
Cooper  j  ust  gives  the  name  of  liim  who  shall  be  nameless, 
and  then  adds  this  astounding  sentence :  "  The  pro- 
selytising Bacchus  gained  in  him  a  neophyte,  and  he  died 
worshipping  at  his  shrine." 

Apart  from  the  absence  of  true  syinpathy  with  Nyren's 
character,  and  true  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  his  great- 
ness, Mr.  Ashley-Cooper  has  done  his  work  well  and  has 
made  some  useful  notes.  But  he  might  have  gone  farther. 
He  sliould,  we  hold,  have  printed  entire  MiUord's  review 
of  the  book  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  It  is  a  valuable 
essay,  it  is  well  written,  it  has  some  of  Nyren's  gusto,  and 
it  would  make  a  perfect  appendix  to  the  book.  Some  day 
it  will  have  to  be  reprinted.  Newland's  remarks  on  the 
game  should  also,  we  think,  have  been  given  as  they  were 
written,  even  at  the  cost  of  repetition. 

But  assuredly  something  more  of  Nyren's  life  should  have 
been  related.  We  want  to  know  much  more  of  the  old  man. 
Is  there  a  stone  to  his  memory  at  Bromley  in  Kent  ?  Two 
daughters  of  his  friend  Novello,  and  sisters-in-law  of 
Cowden  Clarke,  are  still  living;  did  Mr.  Ashley-Cooper 
approach  them  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  a  higher  standard  were 
not  before  him.     Every  editor  should  aim  at  finality. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Bv  John  Gibson  Lockhart. 
Edinburgh  Edition,  Vol.  IV.    "(T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.) 

Thls  volume  of  a  noble  edition  of  Ijockhart's  great  work 
contains  some  specially  interesting  portraits,  all  of  which 
are  produced  with  the  best  resources  of  photogravure. 
Facing  page  192  is  a  photograph  of  Joseph's  bust  of 
Robert  Stevenson,  grandfather  of  Robert  Tx)uis  Stevenson. 
Family  likeness  is  conspicuously  absen'.  Lord  Jeffrey's 
rather  funereal  and  oflicial  face  is  opposite  page  .'320,  where 
it  easily  rivets  attention.  Archii)ala  Constable,  from  the 
hands  of  Raebum,  and  looking  very  unUke  a  publisher,  is 
the  subject  of  the  frontispiece.  Among  other  illustrations 
we  have  a  view  of  Melrose  by  Turner,  reproduced  from  the 


painting  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  "  Magnificent 
drawing  of  distant  ruins"  was  a  phrase  in  Ruskin's 
description  of  this  picture  in  Modem  I'ainlera. 

It  is  into  this  volume  that  the  story  of  the  writing  and 
publication  of  Wa\-erley  falls,  a  story  which  can  never  lose 
its  interest.  Just  now,  for  example,  it  is  curious  to 
remember  that  between  the  finishing  of  the  first  volume 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  there  was  a  pause  of 
some  nionths,  during  which  ConsUible,  wiio  had  bought 
the  copyright  of  the  Eneyclopicdia  Brilannica,  employed 
Scott  to  write  articles  on  Chivalry  and  the  Drama.  For 
each  of  these  Scott  received  £10().  Among  Scott's  scattered 
observations  on  Waverley,  all  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  S. 
Morritt,  M  P.,  these  will  always  be  worth  quoting  : — 

I  liad  written  great  part  of  tlie  first-  volume,  and  sket<'lied 
other  passages,  when  I  mishiid  tlie  MS.,  and  only  found  it  by 
the  merest  accident  as  I  was  rummaging  the  drawers  of  an 
old  cabinet;  and  I  took  tlie  fancy  of  finishing  it,  which  1  did 
so  fast,  that  tlie  last  two  volumes  werti  writt<'n  in  three  weeks. 
.     .     .     I  shall  not  own  ^ynvel■l^^y ;  my  chief  reason  is,  that  it 

would  prevent  nie  of  the  pleasure  of  writing  again 

The  Edinburgh  faith  now  is.  that  Waverletj  is  written  by 
JelTrey,  having  been  composed  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  his 
late  transatlantic  voyage.  So  you  see  the  nnknown  infant  is 
I  ke  to  como  to  preferment.  In  truth  1  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  lie  considered  finite  decorous  for  nie  as  a  Clerk  of 
Session  to  write  novels.  Judges  Ijeing  monks,  Clerks  are  a 
sort  of  lay  brethren,  from  whom  some  solenmity  of  walk  and 
conduct  may  lie  expected.  So,  whatever  1  may  do  of  this 
kind.  "  I  .shall  whistle  it  down  the  wind,  and  let  it  prey  at 
fortune." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  that  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  Waverley  was  the  verj'  honest  bandying  of 
compliments  between  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  To  this 
lady  BaUaiityne  sent  a  copy  of  Warcrley,  acknowledging 
on  Scott's  behalf  that  her  dealings  with  Irisli  character 
had  been  his  first  inspiration.  Ballautyne  piles  up  the 
compliment  by  telling  the  lady  that  the  Author  of  Waverley 
(still  nameless  to  her)  had  often  and  often  said  to  him  : 
"  If  I  could  but  hit  Miss  Edgeworth's  wonderful  power  of 
vivifying  all  her  persons  .  .  .  ,"  and  that  he  had 
sometimes  replied,  "Positivel)'  this  is  equal  to  Miss 
Edgeworth." 


Immirivation  of  the  Irish  Qiiaker.'i  into  Pennsylrania, 
1 682-1  Tno,  with  their  Early  History  in  Ireland.  By 
Albert  Cook  Myers.  (The  Author,  Swarthmore,  Penn- 
sylvania. $3.50  net.) 
Mit.  MvER.s  has  brought  great  skill  and  industry  to  the 
lighting  up  of  a  small  corner  in  the  religious  history  of 
I'mgland  and  America,  and  to  the  excavation  of  genea- 
logical matter  interesting  to  a  large  number  of  families. 
While  the  early  immigrations  of  English  and  Welsh  Quakers 
into  Pennsylvania  have  found  historians,  the  Irish  inflow 
has  received  little  attention,  although  it  produced  a  states- 
man like  James  Logan.  After  outlining  the  early  history 
of  the  Quakers  in  Ireland  and  describing  Iheir  induce- 
ments to  emigrate  and  the  hard  conditions  under  which 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Myers  describes  their  new 
homes  and  meeting-houses,  and  with  the  aid  of  original 
documents  presents  some  very  curious  pictures  of  the 
new  social  life  on  which  they  entered.  These  Irish  Quakers 
made  good  pioneers.  Little  accustomed  to  peace  and 
comfort  at  home,  they  did  not  loo'.v  for  it  at  once  in  Peiin's 
colony.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  less  disciplined 
than  their  English  brethren,  and  the  records  show  that 
"  marrying  out  by  ye  priest  "  was  rather  common  among 
them,  with  consequent  expulsion.  It  was  found  necessary, 
too,  to  ailmonish  the  rather  volatile  youths  in  riding 
to  or  from  meetings  to  "  refrain  from  Galloping  and 
Riding  after  an  aiery  flurting  manner."  Young  men 
were  compelled  ])ublicly  to  acknowledge  their  error  in 
dancing,  and  in  1777  one  Elizabeth  Blackburn  expressed 
to  the  Warrington  Monthly  Meeting  her  sorrow  "  for 
having   Endeavoured    to   dance."     Indulgence  in  strong 
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drink  was  not  unknown  among  these  exiles.  To  the 
same  Monthly  Meeting  a  Friend  made  the  following 
statement :  "  I  was  overtaken  with  the  effects  of  spirituous 
liquor  in  the  han'est  field,  reaping  for  John  Rankin  in 
]{ed  Land  Valley  [near  Lewisberry,  York  County]  last 
harvest.  It  was  a  hot  day,  I  drank  more  than  I  should 
have  to  drive  out  the  sweat  to  make  me  feel  m  better 
capacity  to  follow  my  work,  but  it  produced  the  contrary 
effect,  so  that  I  was  for  a  time  light  in  the  head  and  I 
talked  foolish."  The  book  is  a  mine  of  quaint  information 
and  family  historv,  and  members  of  the  Quaker  families 
of  More,  Marsh,' McMiUan,  Pym,  Lightfoot,  Sheppard, 
Calvert,  Cbandlee,  Gamett  and  many  others  are  sure  to 
find  in  it  matter  of  personal  interest. 

Tlte  Ancestor :  A  QuaHerly  Revieio  of  County  and  Family 
History,  Heraldry  and  Antiquities.  No.  2.  (Constable. 
5s.  net ) 
Tins,  the  second  issue  of  the  Ancestor,  maintains  the 
promise  of  the  first,  which  is  to  say  that  it  is  learned  and 
pugnacious,  seasoned  with  surprises,  and  interesting  to  a 
krger  public,  perhaps,  than  its  title  would  imply.  That 
desire  ior  truth,  united  often  with  a  very  human  desire  to 
exploit  the  inaccuracies  of  others,  which  characterises  the 
conduct  of  the  Ancestor,  finds  expression  in  such  articles 
as  "  The  Prescriptive  Usage  of  Arms,"  and  "The  Emerald 
Ring  of  the  Preston  Family."  In  the  former  the  author 
of  The  Right  to  Bear  Arms  (hardly  recovered,  one  would 
suppose,  from  Sir  George  Sitwell's  attack)  is  once  more 
charged  upon,  and  has  brought  against  him  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  WiUiam  Dugdale,  "  of  all  garters  the 
most  famous."  As  to  the  Preston  family  legend  of  the 
emerald  ring  which  was  given  to  Jacob  Preston  by 
Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold,  Mr.  Walter  Rye  demonstrates  it 
to  be  legend  indeed.  The  issue  contains  many  articles 
of  a  non-contentious  character,  notably  those  on  "  The 
Knightleys  of  Fawsley,"  excellently  illustrated  with 
portraits,  and  "  The  Gentihty  of  Richard  Barker,"  an 
amusing  side-light  upon  the  social  manners  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the  commonsense  of  a 
Norfolk  jury  on  a  nice  point  of  gentility.  The  repro- 
ductions of  shields  of  arms  from  the  tomb  of  Edmund  of 
Langley,  "  a  useful  picture  of  heraldry  at  the  transitional 
periotl  when  the  vigour  of  fourteenth-century  art  was  in  the 
beginning  of  its  splendid  sunset,"  should  also  be  mentioned. 
The  Ancestor  is  doing  good  work,  and  work  which 
needed  doing,  but  we  find  in  it  a  certain  cocksureness 
which  sometimes  jars  and  a  manner  not  always  quite 
consistent  with  good  taste.  The  gods  of  yesterday  are  not 
the  gods  of  to-day,  so  that  it  behoves  the  gods  of  to-day 
not  to  assume  too  rashly  the  mantle  of  infalUbility.  One 
of  the  Aiicestor's  contributors  refers  to  Macaulay  as  "  this 
imaginative  historian  (who  could  never  have  studied 
diaries,  letters,  or  private  accounts  of  the  days  he 
described)."  We  hold  no  brief  for  Macaulay,  but  this  is 
obviously  grossly  unfair  to  a  writer  who  certainly  did  not 
altogether  lack  diligence  in  research.  The  Ancestor  would 
rlo  well  to  keep  its  contributors  a  Uttlo  more  in  hand. 


Brittany.     By   S.  Baring-Gould.     "The   Little   Guides" 
Series.     (Methuen.     3s.) 

Mr.  B.\niN'G-Grti:i.P  says  in  his  preface:  "Brittany  can 
hardly  claim  the  attention  of  the  tourist  as  a  superlatively 
beautiful  country.  .  .  .  The  charm  of  Brittany  is  to 
be  found  in  the  people  and  in  the  churches."  That  is 
true,  though  liardly  in  so  sweeping  a  sense  as  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  Ixxik  suggests.  There  is  much  in  Brittany  of  a 
curious  and  subtle  beauty  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
matf;h  elsewhere,  a  beauty  quite  apart  from  the  churches. 
Of  this  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  little  or  nothing  to  say,  so 
that  the  volume  is  practically  little  more  than  a  guide  to 
Brittany's  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  wonderful  pre- 


historic antiquities.  From  this  strictly  limited  point  of 
view  the  book  is  admirable,  but  more  is  required  in  a 
popular  guide-book.  We  turn  up  Dinan,  for  instance,  and 
read:  "  The  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  town  is  the 
Rue  de  Jerzual  leading  to  the  old  port  on  the  Ranee,  in 
which  are  many  ancient  houses.  In  some  parts  are  houses 
with  arcades."  That  is  all  we  find  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  a  place  teeming  with  beautiful  examples  of 
domestic  architecture.  We  need  hardly  say  that  in  his 
rapid  historical  expositions  and  summaries  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  What  we  miss  in  the 
book  are  the  homely  elements,  and  suggestions  which 
might  put  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  discovering  those 
minor  and  characteristic  beauties  of  which  Brittany  is  full. 


Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  Shakespeare  Country.    By  Harold 

Child.  (Grant  Richards.  2s.  net.) 
"  The  New  Guides  "  series,  of  which  this  is  one,  has  the 
merit  of  extreme  practicality.  You  are  not  only  provided 
with  a  list  of  railway  stations  comprised  in  the  district 
dealt  with,  but  also  with  a  synopsis  of  "  General  Informa- 
tion," which  includes  hotels  and  the  prices  charged  by 
each.  After  all,  it  is  such  matter  as  this,  quite  as  much 
as  the  topographical  matter,  which  the  ordinary  tourist 
requires.  And  Mr.  Child  has  done  his  work  conscien- 
tiously and  well.  He  gives  all  that  we  need  to  know  about 
Stratford-on-Avon,  ignoring  certain  valueless  traditions 
and  attaching  to  others  no  more  importance  than  they 
deserve.  Stratford's  "  chief  industry,"  says  Mr.  Child, 
"  is  the  entertainment  of  visitors."  That  is,  unfortunately, 
almost  too  true.  Hardly  a  place  in  the  world  has  so 
flourished  upon  a  name. 

The  volume  includes  such  towns  as  Redditch,  Rugby, 
Banbury,  and  Evesham,  each  of  which  receives  just  so 
much  attention  as  the  ordinarily  intelligent  tourist  is 
likely  to  give  to  it,  and  it  is  precisely  for  such  persons, 
no  doubt,  that  this  series  is  planned.  The  general  map 
provided  is  clear  and  adequate,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
others  in  the  text  which  pedestrians  will  find  particularly 
useful.  Tlie  volume  concludes  with  a  brief  summary, 
liistorical  and  topographical,  of  the  district  described,  and 
local  geology  and  botany  are  touched  upon.  Altogether 
this  is  a  quite  admirable  little  guide. 


Fiction. 

The  Forerunner.  By  Dmitri  Merejkowski.  (Constable.  6s.) 
Tins  is  the  second  book  of  the  great  trilogy  designed  b}' 
the  author  to  expound  his  general  scheme  of  "  Clirist  and 
Anticlirist."  In  reviewing  the  first  volume  of  the  trilogy. 
Hie  Death  of  the  Gods,  we  referred  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  and  the  noble  ambition  which  insijired  it.  The 
magnitude  and  the  ambition  remain,  perhaps  in  this 
volume  the  ambition  is  even  more  marked,  but  the  result 
is  neither  so  distinguished  nor  so  fine.  In  the  story  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  Merejkowski  had  a  subject  vast, 
indeed,  but  one  comparatively  simple  in  its  outlines  and 
having  a  certain  inherent  reticence  ;  in  this  story  he  takes 
for  his  central  figure  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  crowds 
about  that  figure  all  the  turmoil,  questioning,  aspiration, 
achievement  and  degradation  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
character  of  Leonardo  is  finely,  and  we  think  justly,  con- 
ceived, but  wc  arc  continually  being  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  and  development  of  that  extraordinary 
person;ility  to  be  shown  kaleidoscopic  pictures  of  the 
period  only  remotely,  if  indeed  remotely,  connected  with 
the  main  theme.  We  have  therefore  rather  a  series  of 
brilliant  impressions  than  a  study  concrete,  alive,  com- 
pelling. We  arc  continually  constrained  to  wonder  at 
the  knowledge  and  audacity  of  the  author  rather  than  be 
dominated  by  his  grasp  of  the  very  heart  of  his  period. 
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It  is  this  (liffuRonoss  that  weakens,  almost  controls,  the 
boolc.     Tlie  subject  is  too   big  to  be  treated  in  detail; 
no  single  romance  could  present  a  time  so  packed  witli 
inconsistencies,  a  time  which  endured  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
and  saw  his  son  Ciesar  Borgiii  at  the  summit  of  his  power 
and  in  the  misery  of  his  fall,  a  time  which  bred  such  men 
as  Savonarola  and  Leonardo,  Mjchaelangelo  and  Raphael, 
Machiavelli  and    Benedetto.     But   this   Merejkowski   has 
tried    to    do,    and    the   residt,   as   a   piece   of   art,    is   a 
brilliant  failure.     Only  when   the  author  is  dealing  with 
Tjeonardo  are  we  quite  satisfied ;  him  he  has  presented 
with  remarkable  insight  and  understanding.     W  e  see  in 
Leonardo  the  tj^e  of  that  universal  mind  to  whom  know- 
ledge is  the  only   good ;    "  knowledge   of   a  thing,"  he 
wrote,  "  engenders  love  of  it ;  the  more  exact  the  know- 
ledge, the  more  fervent    the   love."     And   Leonardo    da 
Vinci  was  i)erhaps  the  most  many-sided  man  who  ever 
lived— mathematician,  sculptor,  engineer,  painter— -so  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  in  thought  and  imagination  that 
hardly  anj^hing,  as  it  were,  was  ready  to  his  hand ;  he 
had  to  construct  the  scaffolding  as  well  as  build.     But  we 
may  ask  whether  Leonardo  was  truly  that  Man-god  who, 
in  his  detachment,  his  passion  for  perfection,  thought  it 
possible  to  reconcile  Dionysus  and  Christ,  the  old  things 
and   the    new.     And    we   may  further  ask   whether  the 
Russian  title  of  the  book,  The  Kesurrection  of  the  Gods, 
properly   fits  the  Renaissance.      Leonardo,  after  all,  died 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  the  Renaissance,   in  so  far 
as  it  seemed  to  revert  to  some  of  the  worst  features  of  a 
debased  earlier  worship,  was  hardly  typical  of  the  period. 
It  appears  to  us  that   Merejkowski  has  rather  fitted  his 
theory  to  Leonardo  than  found  it  implicit  in  liis  subject. 
But  the  point  of    view  is  quite  legitimate,  and    he  has 
certainly  worked  it  out  with  astonishing  skill  and  energy. 
The  literary  qualities  of  the  book  are  admirable,  yet 
it  would  be  easy  to  overrate  them.    The  Forerunner  is  one 
of  those  books  which  take  the  reader  by  assault ;  one  feels 
the  impulsion'  of  a  vivid  personality  at  the  back  of  it  all. 
Hence,  to  some  extent,  the  critical  faculty  is  overcome. 
But    when    it   emerges    from   that  temporary  spell  it  is 
able  to  perceive  a  certain  stridency  in  Merejkowski's  work, 
something  of  assumption,  a  lack  of  temperance.     This  is 
more  apparent  here  than  in  the  earlier  book,  and  in  the 
third  we  fear  to   find  it  even  more  marked,  for  the  last 
volume  of  the  trilogy  is  to  deal  with  Peter  the  Great. 
There  the  author  will  be,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  ground 
and  in  a  scene  more  circumscribed.     And  when  we  come 
to  Peter  the  Great  we  shall  have  to  regard  Merejkowski's 
symbolism  with  extreme  caution. 


found,  as  in  all  war  correspondents'  1)0oks,  to  satirise 
the  War  Office,  the  I'ress  censor,  and  red  tape  generally. 
The  author's  style  is  vivid  and  virile,  and  has  been 
described  as  athletic  ;  but  certainly  nothing  could  be  finer 
than  the  description  of  some  of  McGlusky's  single-handed 
combats.  New  elements  are  introduced  into  these  combats  : 
it  is  the  fighting  of  infuriated  beasts.  A  book  containing 
many  a  good  yarn  and  many  a  good  chuckle,  and  those 
who  enjoy  good  yams  and  good  chuckles  will  read  with 
enthusiasm  this  strange  storj-  of  a  religious  ruffian. 


A  Wilful  Woman.    By  G.  B.  Btirgin.     (Long,    fis.) 
Mr.  BiEGiN  has  written  about  "  Old  Man"  before  ;  in  this 
book  he  tells  us  how  "  Old  Man  "  came  to  marry  Miss 
Wilks.     The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  Four  Corners,  in 
the  Ottowa  Valley,  in  the  midst  of  that  kind  of  society 
which  Bret  Harte  made  so  familiar  to  ns,"  a  society  in 
which  revolvers  and  shot-guns  frequently  take  the  place  of 
argument  and  small-talk.     But  Mr.  Burgin  does  not  convey 
the  sense  of  reality  which   characterised   most    of   Bret 
Harte's  work,  nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  he  intended  us 
to  feel  that  sense.     There  are  passages  realistic  enough  in 
detail,  but  the  spirit  of  them  is  either  too  farcical  or  too 
heroic   to   be   taken   quite   seriously.     To   illustrate,  we 
beheve  neither  in   "  Miss  Wilks  "  the  mule,   nor  in  the 
real  Miss  Wilks  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  came  to  Four 
Corners  to  fill  the  office  of  cook  in  the  local  gaol.     The 
first   is   an   animal   conceived   in    a    spirit   of    quaintly 
humourous  farce,  the  second  is  a  girl  whose  qualities  and 
actions,  although  sometimes  human,  are  more  often  calcu- 
lated for  the  limelight  of  the  frankest  melodrama.     We 
have  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  "  Old  Man  "  and  his 
friend  Ikey,  for  whom  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  so  much. 
In  a  word,  the  characters  have  little  or  no  psychology, 
though  they  revel  in  sentiment.     But  A  Wilful  Woman 
is  an  interesting  book  ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  accept  the 
characters  at   the  author's  valuation,  as  it  were,  and  we 
find  ourselves  reading  on  with  a  certain  zest.     Mr.  Burgin 
has  a  very  decided  ingenuity  in  the  contriving  of  quaint 
situations,  and  "  Miss  Wilks  "  the  mule  is  always  at  hand 
to  provide  comic  relief.     Indeed,   "  iliss  Wilks"    is  an 
animal  whom  we  shall  remember  with  satisfaction  long 
after  we  have  forgotten  the  gaol  cook. 


McGhisltij.  By  A.  G.  Hales.  (Treherne.  3s.  6d.) 
Tut:  McGi.usKY  will  share  immortahty  with  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Captain  Kettle;  he  has  the  same  adventurous 
resource  ;  lie  has  strength  which  is  simply  barbaric,  and 
his  language  combines  the  ruggedness  of  the  Higliland 
mountain-top  with  the  purple  of  Billingsgate.  That  the 
author  should  write  "the  End"  to  this  singular  creation 
is  unpardonable,  and  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  if 
McGlusky  is  continued  in  "  a  next."  The  hairy  Scot- 
Australian  figures  incidentally  in  tlie  Boer  war;  but  in 
his  spare  moments  he  starts  a  new  religion,  provides 
kilts  for  naked  beauty,  tries  cattle-lifting,  sheep-shearing, 
remount  work,  mining ;  acts  as  plague  officer  and  Press 
censor ;  in  fact,  as  a  roving  blade,  he  accepts  any  billet 
that  offers  reasonable  prospects  of  a  fight  to  a  finish. 
IJeally  a  most  fascinating  creiiture,  and  one  leaves  him 
compiling  his  memoirs  with  regret  and  suspicion.  But 
apart  from  the  war-like  exploits  of  McGlusky  there  are 
adventures  with  the  fair  sex,  very  choice  and  very  rare, 
and  as  gallant  as  a  crocodile's  wooing  of  a  papoose. 
There  is  much  dialect ;  which,  however,  is  waived  when 
the  author  has  an  axe  of  his  own  to  grind,  and  wants 
to  rub  in  a  point  without  any  ambiguity ;  opportunity  ia 
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[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Beviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

The  CocRTsnir  of  Sarah.  By  Sailui  T^tleb. 

The  stoi-y  opens  at  Red  Rock,  where  the  Pryde  family, 
of  which  Sarah  is  the  eldest,  are  sitting  at  breakfast. 
The  father,  a  retired  Nonconformist  minister  with  a 
chemist's  shop,  had  brought  his  children  up  on  a  system 
too  "  elaborately  accurate  "  :  hence  there  were  not  alto- 
gether strange  breakings  away  from  that  system.  These 
are  set  forth  with  much  shrewdness  and  sympathy.  An 
interesting  and  well-conceived  story.     (Ix)ng.     Gs.) 

The  Pltpet  Crows.  By  Harold  MacGrath. 

Another  story  of  a  small  kingdom  and  a  king  who  found 
his  crown  not' worth  the  wearing.  But  he  found  other 
things,  apparently,  as  the  author  gives  us  as  a  motto  tliat 
quartrain  from  Omar  beginning  "Ah,  love!  could  you 
and  I."  An  exciting  story,  full  of  intrigue  and  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature.  Mr.  MacGrath  writes  with  some 
distinction.     (Methuen.     Cs.) 
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"A  Period  of  Great  Funerals." 

Mr.  Edulnd  Gcsse  has  undertaken  tlie  difEcult  and  delicate 
task  of  writing  the  article  011  English  Literature  since  the 
year  1879  in  the  new  fourth  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  Unfortunately  he  has  made  so  much  of  the 
dilficulty  and  of  the  delicacy  that  his  article,  excellent 
up  to  certain  points,  breaks  down  at  later  points  rather 
disastrously.  We  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Gosse  writes 
under  authority.  It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  the  editors  of 
the  Eneyclopa'dia  have  failed  to  see  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  To  a  history  of  literature,  that  is  of  ideas,  in  the 
last  twenty -three  years  only  nine  pages  have  been  allotted 
as  against  twenty-four  to  Architecture,  thirty  to  Charities, 
and  thirty-eight  to  Algebraical  Forms. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  preface  to 
the  New  Volumes  that,  "  in  accordance  with  the  best 
opinion  of  their  generation,"  the  editors  had  resolved  to 
give,  consistently  with  careful  judgment,  accounts  of 
the  most  recent  events  and  the  latest  phases  of  progress. 
The  crystallised  result  of  this  resolve  was  the  introduction 
into  the  EneyclopcBdia,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  of 
biographies  of  living  men  and  women.  At  the  stune 
time  the  editors  prudently  arranged  that  their  contributors 
sliould  be  relieved  of  the  invidiousness  of  signing  such 
biographies.  How  have  these  principles  been  applied  to 
"English  Literature  since  1879"?  It  is  clear  that  no 
satisfactory  account  of  literary  effort  in  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  can  be  written  \yithout  handling  of  living 
names.  Literature  is  a  personal  thing,  however  governed 
by  broad  human  tendencies.  By  the  irony  of  his  task 
Mr.  Gosse  has  had  to  point  out  that  the  most  distinctive 
note  in  ihe  literature  of  his  allotted  period  has  been 
the  absence  of  tendencies  and  cohesion,  the  short  life  of 
small  schools,  and,  in  a  word,  the  rampancy  of  the 
untethered  writer.  So  that,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  the  most  prominent  individual  poets,  novelists, 
and  essayists  of  the  last  twenty-three  years  seemed  to  him 
imworthy  of  mention  in  a  i)rofessed  summary  of  those  years, 
he  was  jjeculiarly  Iwund  to  handle  the  work  of  individuals 
— a  course  which  might  or  might  not  have  involved  the 
suppression  of  his  signature.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Gosse  has  not  done.  He  has  not  so  much  as  named 
novelists  so  distinctive  as  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  Mr. 
George  Gissing,  Mr.  .Joseph  Conrad,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Mr.  QuiUer-Couch,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
Sidney  C.  (Jrier,  John  Oliver  Ilobbes,  Lucas  Malet,  and 
a  dozen  others  in  whose  work  are  found  at  least  lines 
of  honest  effort  eharacteri.><tic  of  the  age.  All  these 
novelists  are  hidden  under  the  phrase  "  a  multiplicity  of 
talent  and  many  encouraging  signs  of  the  general  vivacity 
of  fiction,"  where  the  words  "encouraging"  and 
"  vivacity  "  are  clearly  intended  to  correct  eacli  other  and 
convey  a  sense  of  Mr.  Gosse's  lofty  indifference  to  the 
best  fictional  endeavour  of  to-day. 

It  is  his  right  to  be  lofty  and  indifferent  that  one 
disputes.  An  account  of  English  Literature  since  1870, 
written  for  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  is  not  a  play- 
ground for   snubs  and  preferences.     Mr.   Gosse's  article 


is  informing  only  in  those  parts  which  should  be 
introductory  to  its  substance ;  he  is  eloquent  on  the 
extinction  of  older  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
tliinks  that  tlie  period  he  surveys  "  has  been  pre-eminently 
a  period  of  great  funerals."  We  are  doubtful  whether 
any  age  can  be  that,  whether  the  meanest  show  of  new 
beginnings  has  not  pre-eminence  over  many  torch-lit 
obsequies.  But  we  are  sure  that  it  is  the  business  of  an 
Eneyclopadia  to  present  plain  facts  rather  than  insinuate 
sweeping  judgments.  When  the  writer  of  an  account  of 
Enghsh  Literature  since  1879  disdains  to  chronicle  (as 
matter  of  history)  the  succession  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to 
the  Laureateship  is  it  not  clear  that  he  is  on  the  wrong 
tack? 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Mr.  Gosse's  stealthy  passage 
through  the  whole  camp  of  our  younger  poets  ?  The 
gingerly  aUusiveness  which  he  substitutes  for  statement,  to 
say  nothing  of  discriminating  comment,  can  only  be  con- 
veyed by  means  of  quotation.  After  a  paragraph  on  the 
Parnassian  School  of  1880-1890,  without  the  mention  of  a 
single  name  to  make  that  term  (never  really  established 
as  a  designation  for  the  school  of  poets  to  which  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Gosse  himself  belong) 
intelligible  ten  years  hence,  Mr.  Gosse  approaches  our 
young  poets  in  this  tip-toe  fashion : — 

Tlie  death  of  Tennyson  (October  1892)  was  followed  by  a 
positive  "  crisis  "  in  poetry.  .  .  .  One  or  two  writers  wlio  had 
Ktmptgled  in  vain  to  win  attention  to  their  poetry  suddenly 
found  it  widely  welcomed.  The  years  from  1893  to  1895  saw 
the  arrival  of  a  surprising  number  of  candidates  for  the  laurel. 
Of  diese  newest  poets,  two  or  three  of  whom  possess  un- 
questionable toucli(!s  of  genius,  it  may  be  said  collectively 
that  they  aimed  rather  at  suggesting  an  effect  than  at  toil- 
somely producing  it.  In  other  words,  the  excessive  attention 
to  form,  to  technical  perfection,  which  had  been  carried  so 
far  by  the  Parnassians,  failed  to  please,  and  broader  modes  of 
expression  were  aimed  at.  Into  this  entered  what  has  been 
called  the  "  (Celtic "  spirit,  by  which  music  rather  than 
painting,  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye,  is  appealed  to.  Here 
again,  as  so  often  in  English  poetical  history,  some  distant 
.  analogy  with  Frencli  fashions  was  to  be  perceived,  and  several 
of  the  youngest  and  more  promising  British  poets  might  be 
welcomed  as  brothers  by  the  vSymbolists  across  the  Channel. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  an  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
article  on  "  English  liiterature  since  1879  "  this  is  the  total 
hint  given  of  poets  like  Mr.  William  Watson,  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Housman,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  Mrs.  Meynell,  and  a  dozen, 
say  half-a-dozen,  others  who,  whatever  their  ultimate  merit, 
are  sincere  and  distinctive  poets  and  the  makers  of  the 
highest  form  of  "  English  Literature  since  1879  "  ?  Let  us 
hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Gosse's  article  and  signature  are 
followed  by  a  list  of  "  some  others  among  the  best  known 
writers  of  the  period  "  in  which  these  omitted  names  will 
be  found  with  the  titles  of  one  or  two  books  appended 
to  each.  This  small-type  inorganic  list,  filling  a  column 
and  a  half,  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  bacon-saving 
postscript  to  an  article  filling  sixteen  anxl  a  half  columns, 
but  it  fails  of  this  as  of  any  other  mission. 

From  the  incompleteness  of  Mr.  Gosse's  survey  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  some  of  its  best  generalisations.  To 
such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  that  in  which  he  considers  with 
regret  and  bewilderment  the  welter  of  to-day's  novels. 
We  have  already  contended  that  there  are  names  and 
accomplishments  in  recent  fiction  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  ought 
to  have  taken  sympathetic  and  indeed  diligent  notice. 
But  his  omission  to  do  so  leaves  us  much  in  agreement 
with  the  following  passage  : — 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  this  vast  productivity  rather 
more  closely  we  are  at  once  struck  by  one  conspicuous 
characteriBtic.  The  recent  history  of  the  novel  has  no  con- 
tinuity ;  its  succession  is  without  method  or  development.  It 
is  true  that  the  tendency  of  literature  can  only  Ije  observed 
with  difficulty  within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  decades  ;  still, 
even  within  that  period  it  ought  to  be  possiUe  to  trace  some 
significance  in  a  phase  of  activity  represented  by  coasiderably 
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over  20,000  separate  works.  Tlie  curious  analyst,  liowever, 
will  only  lie  baffled  if  he  seeks  for  a  guiding  thread  running 
through  the  prose  fiction  that  lies  Ix^tweon  the  death  of  George 
Eliot  and  the  opening  of  the  20th  centurj-.  Not  only  is  there 
no  animating  spirit  in  its  production,  but  it  is  even  shaken  by 
pverj-  false  wind  of  transient  and  passionate  caprice.  Fashion 
follows  fashion  without  reason  or  excuse,  for  the  gusts  of  taste 
and  distaste  that  convxilse  the  modem  novel  have  scarcely  any 
relation  even  to  the  passing  fa.shions  that  affect  society  ;  they 
are  manufactured  for  the  moment  in  the  offices  of  commer- 
cialism, and  pass  at  once  into  e.vhaustion.  We  are  thus 
confronted  with  the  really  regrettalile  fa<!t  that  this  form  of 
repros»;ntative  and  pictorial  literature,  which  of  all  others 
ought  to  preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  time,-and  hand  on 
the  natural  lineaments  of  contemiwrarj'  people  to  the  remem- 
brance of  their  children,  has  largely  ceased  to  represent  or 
depict  anything  of  importance  in  Rritish  national  life  and 
character.  Olwervation  and  consistency,  its  saving  graces, 
are  no  longer  preservetl  in  any  just  proportion  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  energies.  The  novel  of  commerce  has  neither 
morality  nor  tendency :  in  the  sifting  fire  of  criticism  it  falls 
into  ashes. 

If  we  seek  to  find  reasons  for  this,  we  can  perhaps  trace 
them  in  two  principal  defects  of  niodeni  worlimanship,  tlie 
one  subjective,  tlio  other  affecting  tlie  author  from  without. 
The  subjective  defect  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  audacity 
with  wliich  the  modern  novelist  plunges  into  the  exercise  of 
his  craft.     The  great  works  of  fiction  liad  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced by  graduates  in  the  university  of  life  :    men  who  had 
experienced  and  felt  the  various  and  poignant  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  aspiration  ;  empirical  judges  fortified  with  culture, 
liut  nowadays  a  young  man  has  no  sooner  concluded  a  desul- 
tory education,  broken  by  every  siren-charm  of  the  river  and 
cricket-field,  than  he  is  ready  to  attack  the  problems  of  life  in 
the  pages  of  a  novel.     Easy  young  spirits,  with  no  leisure  to 
look  life  in  the  face,  scribbling  against  time  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sheltered  ignorance, — what  can  these  amateurs  know  of  life 
or  of  their  fellow-men  ?     Tlie  result  of  their  home-keeping 
energy  is  unfortunately  harmful  Ixith  to  themselves  and  their 
"  public  "  ;  for  while  the  writer  laboura  for  his  thirt)-  or  forty 
years  in  depicting  conditions  that  never  existed,  the  reader 
carries  away  from  his  yearly  volumes  an  equally  false  ideal 
of  life  that  clouds  his  own  perception,  and  leaves  him,  at 
threescore  years  and  ten,  with  the  judgment  of  a  child. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  generally  sovmd ;  there  is  in  it 
a  reflection  of  the  age,  an  echo  of  what  thinking  men 
feel  and  say  about  novels  in  this  period  of  unprecedented 
production  of  them,    wliich  is   valuable.      At   the   same 
time  it  is  too  grudging.      The    "  characteristics   of   the 
time"    and    the    "natural    lineaments    of    contemporary 
people  "  laay  have  found  no  embracive  novelist,  but  they 
are  not  to  seek  in  the  works  of  writers  like  Mr.  Zangwill, 
Mr.   Gisaing,  Mr.   Wells,  Mr.   Percy  White,   Mr.   George 
Moore,  or  Mr.  C.   F.  Keary.      Posterity  may  neglect  all 
these  writers,  but  why  give  posterity  the  cue  ?    Mr.  Gosse 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.   Meredith  when  he  says  that 
his  work  was  the   unquestioned  glory  of  English  fiction 
during   the   last  forty  years  of   Queen  Victoria's    reign, 
adding  :    "  Mr.    Meredith    preserved    the    traditions    of 
English  fiction  untarnished  during  one  of  its  most  prolific 
and  most  perilous  iieriods.     The  preservation  of  the  moral 
idea  in  fiction — an  idesi  stimding  as  a  backbone  to  the  work, 
and  itself  sustained  by  the  outer  action  of  the  characters  dis- 
played—the preservation  of  this  essential  tradition  is  largely 
due  to  his  loyal  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  canons  of 
literature."    Mr.  Hardy  is  inadequately  mentioned  as  "the 
master   of   modern    English   realism,    in    Ills    stories   of 
pa8tf)ral  life  in  Wessex  "  (tliat  is  all).    And  then  we  read  of 
Stevenson    that   he  was  a    "  pure  romancist  of  an    even 
purer  style,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Scott,  touched  with 
mo<lernity  and  moved  by  more  picturescjue  exotic  interests 
than  Scott  ever  knew,"  a  description  which  strikes  us  as 
very  uncritical.     To  describe  Stevenson  as  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  Scott  would  be  too  he.idlong  even  if  the  latter 
Eart  of  the  sentence  did  not  seem  to  mean  that  Stevenson 
ad  bettered  Scott.     He  was  "  touched  with  modernity  " — 
being   more   modern ;    and    was  "  moved    by  more    pic- 
turesque exotic  interests  " — being  born  in  an  age  wnen 
such  interests  and  the  appetite  for  them  were  commoner  ! 


But  it  seems  hopeless  to  look  for  a  convincing  judgment 
on  Stevenson.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  while  pushing 
Stevenson  into  the  arms  of  Scott,  Mr.  Gosse  acknowledges 
tliat  the  essay  was  the  field  in  which  R.  L.  S.  "  excelled 
before  he  was  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  success  to  an 
almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  prose  romance."  We  should 
have  been  still  more  pleased  had  he  suggested  that 
Stevenson's  undisputed  dominion  will  be  the  Sentimental 
Journey. 

In  winding  up  ills  article  Mr.  Gosse  points  out  that  "  the 
Romantic  movement,  in  its  different  aspects,  has  entertained 
Europe  for  a  century  and  more  with  little  radical  altera- 
tion." That  is  so,  though  we  do  not  see  how  the  fact  is 
illuminated  by  the  next  sentence:  "Between  the  various 
great  poets  of  the  Victorian  age,  for  instance,  no  such 
difference  is  found  as  distinguished  Herrlck  from  Pope,  or 
Goldsmith  from  Shelley."  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
so,  seeing  that  Herrick  and  Pope  (likewise  Goldsmith  and 
Shelley)  belonged  to  two  entirely  distinct  epochs,  the 
difference  between  which  was  as  positive  as  that  between 
pack-horse  and  motor-car.  "It  is  quite  possible,"  adds 
Mr.  Gosse,  "  one  may  go  further  and  say  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  reduction  of  energy  in  literary  creation 
of  the  first  order,  which  we  cannot  prevent  ourselves  from 
recognizing  as  a  feature  of  to-day,  will  be  followed  by  a 
still  more  marked  exhaustion  and  fatigue  before  the  whole 
Homantic  movement,  having  had  its  century,  is  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  some  wholly  different  mode  of 
literary  expression."  With  the  diapasonal  sapience  of  this 
remark  one  can  have  no  quarrel.  Follows  the  complaint : 
"  It  is  not  the  large  '  returns,'  the  reverberating  and 
unprecedented  '  sales,'  which  proclaim  the  author  whose 
happiness  it  will  be  to  live  in  the  history  of  his  country's 
literature."  Yet  we  fancy  that  the  days  have  flown  when 
an  epoch-making  work  could  go  unrecognised,  and  that  the 
next  masterpiece  may  come  with  just  that  reverberation 
which  is  often  the  accompaniment,  but  never  the  proof,  of 
worthlessness— -even  as  It  came  to  Byron,  to  Scott  and  to 
Dickens.  When  Mr.  Gosse  adds  that  "good  and  careful 
writing  is  at  this  moment  little  approved  of,  and  the 
conquering  masses  march  gaily  over  it  and  leave  it 
bleeding,"  lie  is  mourning  with  Hebraic  picturesqueness 
something  quite  different  from  the  public  indifference  to 
true  literature.  The  very  literature  for  which  Mr.  Gosse 
waits  and  watches  will  probably  not  be  hailed  for  its 
"  good  and  careful  writing."  The  conquered  (not  con- 
quering) masses  will  march  over  its  style  with  heedless 
feet,  but  they  will  receive  its  matter  like  young  lions  who 
have  lacked  and  suffered  hunger. 


L.  E.  L.'s  Centenary. 

Do  popular  authors  of  the  present  day,  revelling  in  their 
editions  and  royalties,  and  apparently  secure  of  fame,  ever 
give  a  thought  to  the  fate  of  L.  E.  L. '?  Few  writers  of  her 
day  enjoyed  greater  vogue,  or  had  more  reason  to  anticipate 
endurance.  Her  books  of  verse  and  fiction  were  placed 
on  the  market  by  such  leading  publishers  as  Messrs. 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  and  their  sale 
was  so  considerable  that  at  a  time  when  the  rewards  of 
literature  were  much  less  than  they  are  to-day,  she  was 
able  to  command  from  them  an  average  Income  of  £300  a 
year.  Yet  now,  sixty  years  after  her  death,  her  name  is 
forgotten,  and  not  one  of  her  books  is  in  print.  Truly,  the 
name  of  Letitla  Elizabeth  Landon  ought  to  be  a  veritable 
death's  head  at  the  feast  of  the  popular  author.  Although 
Miss  Landon  had  at  least  half-a-dozen  different  houses 
in  London  wliich  she  called  liome  at  various  times,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birth  (she  was  born  14th 
August,  1802)  finds  only  one  of  those  buildings  still 
standing.     Tills  is  the  house  at  No.  43,  Gonnaught  Street, 
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which  in.  her  time  was  known  as  No.  28,  Upper  Berkeley 
Street  West. 

It  is  with  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  that  L.  E.  L.'s  London 
life  is  most  closely  associated.  At  No.  25,  now  rebuilt, 
she  was  bom.  At  No.  22  she  attended  the  school  kept 
by  Miss  Rowden.  That  lady  liad  literary  tastes  and 
had  herself  published  a  "  Poetical  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Botany."  She  had  also  had  for  her  pupil  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  who  has  described  her  and  the  school 
with  mingled  humour  and  gratitude.  Another  of  Miss 
Rowden's  pupils  was  the  volcanic  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
destined  to  be  the  plague  of  Byron's  life. 

In  later  years,  L.  E.  L.  lived  at  22  Hans  Place  with  the 
Misses  Lance  who  conducted  a  ladies'  school.  In  fact, 
L.  E.  L.'s  whole  London  life,  with  slight  exception,  centred 
in  Hans  Place.  Here  she  found  her  literary  tutor  in 
William  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  Literanj  Gazette.  In  his 
very  iU-written  and  gushing  Autobiography,  that  gentleman 
raves  about  the  impassioned  ideals,  celestial  and  terrestrial 
faculties,  abstract  and  visioned  moods  of  the  "  female 
Byron "  whose  genius  he  claims  to  have  moulded.  If 
her  literary  guide  could  write  as  he  does,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  her  hterary  disciples  declared  she  ought  to 
write  with  a  crystal  pen  on  silver  paper,  and  use  for  pounce 
the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing.  Actually,  L.  E.  L.  wrote 
in  her  attic  bedroom  in  Hans  Place  those  masterpieces  of 
sentiment  for  which  Mr.  Jerdan,  writing  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  predicted  immortality.  They  appeared  in 
the  popular  annuals,  in  the  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book,  in 
Heath's  Book  of  Beauty,  or  separately  under  such  titles  as 
The  Improvisatrice,  The  Troubadour,  The  Golden  Violet, 
The  Venetian  Bracelet,  &c.,  and  it  seems  only  fair  to  recall 
the  fact  that  these  and  other  writings  of  L.  E.  L.  secured 
the  admiration  of  Mr.  Browning.  Miss  Landon  was  not 
nearly  so  pensive  or  languishing  as  she  made  herself  appear 
in  her  writings :  she  loved  London  and  enjoyed  her 
dinner.  She  added  much  vivacity  to  a  lissom  beauty,  so 
that  when  Hogg  met  her,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  dear  !  I  hae 
written  and  thocht  mony  a  bitter  tiling  about  ye,  but  I'll 
do  sae  nae  mair  ;  I  didna  think  ye'd  been  sae  bonny." 

Miss  Landon  lived  at  No.  43,  Connaught  Street,  for  a 
few  months  in  1837,  her  next  home  being  in  the  adjacent 
Hyde  Park  Street,  from  whence  slie  was  married  and 
started  for  her  new  home  in  the  Castle  at  Cape  Town. 
Different  complexions  are  put  on  her  marriage  to  George 
Maclean,  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast.  She  was  said  to 
have  rushed  into  it  to  escape  a  persistent  though  un- 
deserved breath  of  scandal,  having  its  origin  in  nothing 
worse  than  imprudence.  Tlie  wedding  took  place  at  St. 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  in  June  1838,  the  bride  being 
given  away  by  her  friend  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton, 
afterwards  Lord  Lytton.  She  sailed  with  her  husband  for 
Africa  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  landed  there  on  the  15th 
of  August.  On  the  15th  of  October  she  was  found  dead 
on  the  floor  of  her  bedroom  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Earlier  still  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
she  had  been  to  the  room  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Georga 
Maclean,  governor  of  the  Castle,  to  give  him  some  refresh- 
ment, he  being  an  invahd  at  the  time.  That  was  the  last 
time  she  was  seen  alive.  In  her  dead  hand  there  was  a 
bottle  which  had  containefl  prussic  acid,  and  the  verdict 
at  the  inquest  was  that  she  liid  taken  an  over-dose  of  the 
poison,  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for 
spasms  to  which  she  was  subject.  None  of  her  friends 
in  England  accepted  that  verdict.  They  remembered  that, 
prior  to  her  marriage,  Mr.  Maclean  had  been  charged  with 
already  having  a  wife  at  tlie  Cape,  and  that  he  had  con- 
fessed to  an  irregular  connection  with  a  native  woman, 
though  he  flenied  that  any  marriage  had  taken  place,  and 
asserted  tliat  the  connection  had  long  ceased.  An  appeal 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  time  for  a  new  enquiry 
was  fruitless,  and  the  friends  of  L.  E.  L.  had  to  make 
their  choice  among  the  three  possible  causes  of  her  death. 
She   might  (1)  have  taken  the  poison  accidentally,  or  (2) 


taken  it  of  purpose  to  end  her  miseries,  or  (3)  have  been 
the  victim  of  the  native  woman's  jealousy.  The  second 
of  these  theories  is  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Maclean's  "  miseries  "  existed  and  were  felt  by  her.  On 
the  morning  of  her  death  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  The 
solitude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute.  From 
seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening  I  never  see 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  rarely  anyone  else.  ...  He  expects 
me  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron  ;  in  short  to  do  the  work  of  a 
servant.  He  says  he  will  never  cease  correcting  me  until 
he  has  broken  my  spirit,  and  complains  of  my  temper, 
which  you  know  was  never,  even  under  heavy  trials, 
bad."  The  mystery  is,  however,  past  all  further  investi- 
gation, and  L.  E.  L.'s  main  chance  of  being  remembered 
in  another  hundred  years  is  only  that  attaching  to  an 
unsolved  problem. 


Crossing  England  on  Short 
Stories. 

The  following  incident  is  strictly  authentic.  My  share  in 
it  cost  me  a  sovereign  and  half  a  morning,  and  I  consider 
myself  justified  in  turning  it  into  copy  : — 

About  two  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  in  a  northern  town,  who  said  that  he  had  a  good 
chance  of  obtaining  a  situation  with  a  London  publishing 
firm,  but  that  he  could  not  raise  the  fare  to  the  metropolis. 
Would  I  be  his  benefactor  ?  He  stated  that  he  had  written 
and  sold  a  number  of  short  stories,  and  he  appealed  to  my 
vanity  by  calling  me  a  "  popular  author."  His  name  was 
quite  strange  to  me  ;  he  must  have  got  my  address  from 
one  of  the  reference  annuals.  There  was  something  of 
calm  assurance  in  the  missive  which  prevented  me  from 
ignoring  it.  I  replied  that  I  happened  to  be  connected 
with  the  firm  which  he  mentioned,  and  that  I  would  make 
inquiries  and  write  him  further.  In  the  meantime  I 
strongly  urged  him  to  keep  out  of  London.  I  made 
inquiries,  but  no  one  knew  anything  of  my  correspondent, 
and  accordingly  I  did  not  trouble  him  with  a  second  letter. 

A  month  or  so  later  he  most  surprisingly  called  on  me 
in  my  rural  home.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  morning's 
work  and  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  interruption ;  but 
I  descended  to  interview  him.  I  found  a  youth  of  twenty- 
three  or  four,  thin,  pale,  decadent,  but  perfectly  at  ease. 
His  clothes  were  shabby,  his  linen  dirty,  his  boots  decrepit, 
but  the  man  was  clean. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  London,  and  I  thought  I  would 
call  on  you,"  he  said. 

"  What  for  ?  "  I  asked  bluntly. 

"  For  your  advice." 

He  began  to  talk  about  himself,  and  pulled  from  an 
inner  pocket  a  carefully  preserved  packet  of  printed  short 
stories,  chiefly  cut  from  local  papers.  I  read  one  of  them. 
It  was  decidedly  clever. 

"  How  do  I  know  that  this  is  your  own  stuff?  "  I  said. 
"  You  must  excuse  the  question.  Remember  it  would  be 
perfectly  easy  for  anyone  to  come  to  me  and  pose  as  an  author. ' ' 

He  agreed,  and  his  answer  was  to  produce  a  sketch  in 
manuscript.  This  also  was  clever.  He  showed  me,  too, 
a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine,  agree- 
ing to  purchase  from  him  a  two-thousand  word  story  for 
the  sum  of  half-a-guinea.  I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to 
print  here  the  name  of  that  magazine.  It  appeared  that 
my  visitor  got  on  the  average  seven  and  sixpence  apeice 
for  his  stories  from  local  northern  papers.  He  said  that 
his  income  from  writing  had  been  about  a  pound  or 
twenty-five  shillings  per  week  for  the  past  year,  but  this, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  was  unable  to  believe. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  mo  you  had  a  good  chance  of  a 

situation  with  Messrs. ?  "  I  asked  him.     "  They  knew 

nothing  about  you." 
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•  "I  thought  1  Imd  a  good  ch/ance,"  he  replied  imper- 
turbabl}-,  and  fi-oni  another  ixx-ket  he  extracted  a  notice  cut 

from  one  of   Messrs. 's  periodicals,   suggesting   tliat 

smart  young  men  of  a  literary  turn  should  communicate 
with  them  with  a  view  to  joining  tlieir  staff.  I  was  obliged 
to  laugh. 

"  And  so  you  are  determined  to  go  to  London,"  I  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  told  me  you  could  not  raise  the  fare." 

"  I  am  walking,"  he  said.  (It  was  obvious.)  "  I  have 
been  six  days  on  the  road." 

"  And  how  have  you  lived  ?  " 

"  I  have  sold  short  stories  to  local  papers  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  way."  He  added  circumstantial  detiiils 
which  convinced  me  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"  But  such  papers  buy  their  fiction  through  well-known 
channels,"  I  said,  "syndicates  and  things,  and  if  they 
bought  from  you,  it  must  have  been  out  of  good-nature." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  but  they  bought  them." 

"Well,"  I  remarked  admiringly,  "you  have  certainly 
invented  a  new  way  of  tramping.  WTiat  shall  you  do 
when  you  get  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  get  a  place  on  the  staff  of  some  newspajjer. 
I  don't  care  how  humble  it  is." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said  acridly,  "that's  what  they  all  want, 
but  no  one  ever  gets  it.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  will 
be  the  first  thing  you  will  do  when  you  reach  London,  the 
first  move  in  your  campaign.     How  shall  you  begin  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  thought  of  that  yet,"  he  said. 

"  What !  "  I  cried.  "  You  pose  as  a  practical  man. 
You  have  been  six  days  en  route.  You  are  within  forty 
miles  of  London  ;  and  you  haven't  settled  yet  how  you 
will  set  about  things  when  you  arrive  !  ' ' 

He  said  nothing. 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  went  on,  "you  can  do  nothing 
whatever  without  a  decent-looking  suit  of  clothes.  That 
will  cost  at  least  two  pounds.  Where  shall  you  get  the 
two  pounds  from?    No  one  will  look  at  you  as  you  are." 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  I  know  that." 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "since  you've  come  eight  miles 
out  of  your  way  for  my  advice,  you  must  think  that  it's 
worth  having.     You  shall  have  it." 

I  then  proceeded  to  dissect  his  situation  and  to  estimate 
his  chances,  and  I  made  him  see  that  this  journey  to 
London  was  an  entirely  fatuous  proceeding.  I  told  him 
a  lot  of  what  I  knew  about  tlie  shuns  of  Grub  Street. 
He  defended  his  position,  retreating  from  point  to  point, 
but  in  the  end  I  reduced  liim  to  silence. 

"  What  were  you  doing  before  you  took  to  literature  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  I  was  trained  at  CoUege  for  a  teacher.     I  gave 

up  a  decent  place  in  order  to  go  in  for  writing." 

"  Well,  my  advice  is  this.  Go  back  instantly  to  where 
you  came  from  and.  be  a  teacher,  and  keep  on  working  at 
short  stories  and  so  on  in  the  evenings  until  you  have  saved 
some  money  and  made  a  bit  of  a  position.  Then  think 
about  London.    But  go  back  at  once.    Don't  waste  an  hour. ' ' 

"  Oil,  but "  he  protested. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "  You  say  you  wanted  my  advice.  But 
what  you  really  wanted  was  encouragement  in  youi-  own 
silly  scheme.     Now,  if  you'll  go  back,  Til  pay  your  fare." 

After  about  five  minutes  he  said  he  would  go  back. 
I  had  nothing  but  a  sovereign  in  my  pocket,  and  so  I 
handed  him  that.    It  was  an  indiscretion.    He  thanked  me. 

"  Man  to  man,  you  give  me  your  word  to  return 
to-day?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  said,  and  I  fancy  he  meant  it. 

"  Y'ou  might  write  me  when  you  get  back." 

"I  certainly  shall,"  he  said  eagerly.  "In  three  days 
at  latest  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  thsxt  is  understood.  Nevertheless, 
I  doubt  whether  you  will  go  back,  after  all." 

"You  don't  believe  my  word?"  He  seemed  hurt;  it 
was  na|ural. 


"  I  neither  believe  it  nor  disbeUeve  it,"  I.  said.  "  Don't 
forget  that  I  know  nothing  of  you.  Good-bye !  There 
is  a  little  inn  on  the  hill  there.  Have  something  to  oat  first, 
and  then  catch  the  next  express." 

I  have  not  heard  from  him.  He  could  pay  the  faro 
to  London,  and  still  liave  seventeen  lovely  silver 
shillings  left  in  his  ixxsket.  The  temptation  must  have 
been  too  much  for  him.  Before  this  he  has  doubtless 
discovered  that  London  editors  have  hearts  of  stone.  He 
was  a  pleasant,  fair-haired  young  man,  tolerably  well 
educated,  clever,  and  ingenious,  but  his  mouth  was 
deplorably  weak.  He  may  see  these  hues.  If  so,  and  ho 
is  cynical,  he  will  have  the  laugh  of  mo. 

E.  A.  Bennett. 


Drama. 

Suggestions   to    Managers. 

I  HAVE  been  waiting  for  a  quiet  moment  in  wliich  to  make 
a  few  comjJaints  or  suggestions  iibout  some  practical 
matters  connected  with  the  stage.  I  take  them  as  they 
recur  to  my  memory. 

One  is  this :  Why  is  the  hour  at  which  performances 
begin  so  rarely  printed  on  the  tickets  ?  An  afternoon 
performance  may  begin  at  two,  at  two-tliirty,  or  at  three ; 
an  evening  performiuice  at  any  quarter  of  the  hour  from 
eight  to  nine,  and  occasionally  even  earher.  Very  few 
people  live  quite  close  to  the  theatres  ;  most  have  to  time 
themselves  exactly  according  to  the  speed  of  the  carriages, 
cabs,  omnibuses,  or  trains  in  wliich  tliey  travel.  Thus 
the  exact  hour  of  the  performance  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable moment.  Now  jxjrhaps  one  ticket  in  thirty 
whicli  comes  into  my  hands  as  a  dramatic  critic  contains 
the  hour  of  the  performance.  I  live  too  far  from  the 
theatre  to  be  able  to  go  and  look  at  the  placards  outside 
the  theatre  doors  ;  if  I  went,  I  shovdd  frequently  find  that 
the  time  was  not  mentioned  even  on  these  placards.  I 
suppose,  as  a  rule,  people  look  at  the  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers.  But  I  happen  to  take  in  no  newspaper, 
and  often  do  not  see  one  for  weeks  together.  Sometimes  I 
buy  an  evening  paper  for  the  special  purpose  of  finding  out 
the  time  of  a  performance ;  only  to  find  no  advertisement 
of  the  theatre  to  which  I  have  to  go,  or  an  advertisement 
which  mentions  everytliing  but  the  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  jiart  of  the  business  of  a  thesitre  to  jirint  the 
time  of  performance  on  every  ticket,  and  so  self-evident  a 
part  of  its  business  that  I  cannot  imderstand  why  it  is 
not  iiniversally  done. 

Most  theatres  have  bj'  now  abolished  the  old  system  of 
paying  for  progranunes :  should  not  that  system  be 
abolished  in  all  theatres  ?  As  a  rule  a  dramatic  critic  is 
not  charged  for  his  prograimne  (though,  during  the  recent 
series  of  French  plays,  I  have  met  with  notable  exceptions 
to  that  rule),  and  I  am  now  speaking,  not  for  myself,  but 
for  the  general  ])ublic.  The  unexpected  demand  for 
sixpence  usually  pulls  up  a  man  on  his  difficult  and  pain- 
ful struggle  to  get  around  knees  witlioiit  treading  on 
toes ;  it  keeps  him  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  naif  a  row  of  people,  some  of  whom  are  standing 
to  let  him  pass.  But  in  the  case  of  a  lady  it  is  worse. 
Two  ladies  who  come  to  the  theatre  together  have  eitlior 
come  in  a  carriage,  without  thinking  of  bringing  money 
with  them,  or  else  they  have  the  exact  cab  fare  home  in 
the  palm  of  their  glove.  What  can  tliey  do  ?  They  must 
go  without  a  programme,  because  they  have  forgotten  that 
the  theatre  to  which  they  have  come  is  one  of  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolisli  sort. 

And  now,  having  sp<jken  for  the  pubUc,  let  me  speak 
for  myself.  The  custom  seems  to  me  to  be  increasing  of 
giving  bad  seats  to  the  dramatic  critics,  or  to  all  but  those 
who  represent  the  two  or  three  most  influential  papers.    I 
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have  never  been  able  to  untleretaud  the  principle  on  which 
seats  are  distributed.  A  few  theatres  reserve  the  best 
seats  of  the  first  few  rows  of  the  stalls  for  the  use  of  the 
critics ;  but  in  most  of  the  theatres  I  am  liable  to  be 
startled  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Archer,  let  iis  say,  in  the  back 
row,  and  some  obscure  person,  whose  name  I  cannot  give 
because  I  do  not  know  it,  in  the  front  row.  Several 
theatres  push  back  their  stalls  half  way  into  the  pit  for  a 
first  night,  and  give  the  critics  what  are  really  no  better 
than  seats  in  the  pit,  while  the  better  part  of  the  theatre 
is  fiUed  with  showy  "  paper."  Now  the  opinion  of  the 
critics  must  be  considered  of  some  importance,  or  they 
would  not  be  invited  to  attend  ;  and  their  opinion  must 
to  some  extent  depend  on  their  comfort,  on  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  to  strain  their  eyes  to  see  what  is  going 
on  on  the  stage,  and  their  ears  to  hear  what  is  being  said 
there.  Is  it  not  wise,  as  well  as  fair,  to  make  the  critic's 
task  as  pleasant  to  him  aa  you  can  ?  Remember  that  he 
does  not  come  to  the  theatre  for  his  pleasure,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  person  in  the  audience  who  has  to  come  alone. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  music  in  England,  has  set  me  thinking  on  the 
question  of  concert-giving,  and  I  am  convinced  that  two 
things  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  financial  losses  of 
concert-givers  :  one  is  that  the  seats  are  too  expensive,  and 
the  other  is,  that  the  concerts  are  too  long.  Now  a  reform 
in  one  of  these  evils  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  reform 
of  the  other.  Mr.  Newman  may  say,  "  I  am  obliged  to 
charge  15s.  for  a  stall,  or  I  cannot  pay  my  orchestra  its 
£20(),  and  my  soloists  their  various  big  prices."  I  would 
answer :  No  one  can  enjoy  the  whole  of  such  concerts  as 
you  give ;  cut  them  in  two,  charge  half  the  price  for  each 
half,  and  instead  of  having  a  hall  made  up  of  empty  seats 
and  '  paper,'  you  will  have  every  seat  filled.  In  some  of 
the  East  End  theatres  and  music  halls  there  are  two  per- 
formances an  evening ;  the  performances  are  cheap  and 
brief,  and  they  are  packed  twice  over.  The  East  End  has 
much  to  teach  us.  Let  an  afternoon  be  divided  into  two 
concerts,  one  following  the  other  with  a  short  interval, 
and  neither  longer  than  an  hoyr  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
The  first  audience  can  have  tea  after  its  concert,  the  second 
audience  can  have  tea  before  its  concert.  Neither  audience 
will  have  a  headache. 

The  fact  is,  that  music  cannot  be  listened  to  with  any. 
real  enjoyment  when  it  is  listened  to  hour  after  hour  in  a 
heavy  atmosphere.  The  ears  listen  mechanically,  in  a 
kind  of  stupor ;  the  brain  ceases  to  follow  ;  you  can  no 
longer  either  criticise  or  enjoy.  What  we  want  are  short 
concerts,  and  short  concerts  will  bring  with  them  what  are 
rightly  termed  popular  prices.  Will  not  Mr.  Newman  or 
some  other  business-like  enthusiast  try  the  experiment  ? 

Akthur  Symons. 


Art. 

In  Titian's  Country. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  said  Ruskin,  "  to  imagine  anything  more 
magnificently  impossible  that  the  blue  of  the  distant  land- 
scape in  Titian's  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.'  "  For  my  part, 
I  would  say,  that  to  walk  through  Titian's  country  is  to 
realize  that  there  is  no  "magnificently  impossible  "  wonder 
of  colour  or  form  that  nature  does  not  there  achieve. 
From  a  mountain  side  I  have  seen  outstretched  on  the 
distaiit  valley  slopes  splaalies  of  purple,  each  as  large  as  a 
village,  embedded  eafli  in  its  own  lake  of  sunshine  so 
"magnificently  impjssible  "  that  no  painter  woidd  dare 
attempt  to  realise  the  colour,  any  more  thain  he  would 
attempt  to  realise  the  intense  blue  of  the  skv  last  night 
ahAir  \}io  mountain  tops  that  lield  tlie  light  long  after  tiio 
fisiippeared.  As  to  the  Dolomites  themselves, 
jSpr.rt  of  ijm^  l^i'^,,?"^  .fjg.  .tl)^ij,  transform 
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themselves  in  turn  into  the  buildings  of  history  and  the 
buildings  of  fable,  or  such  buildings  as  only  the  hashisch- 
eater  sees.  Here  in  the  clouds  on  some  bright  day  you 
see  the  awful  stairway  leading  to  the  citadel  of  Olympus  ; 
there  the  inscribed  walls  of  an  Assyrian  temple,  and  on 
some  lowering  night  the  jagged  portals  of  the  Gate  of 
HeU.  But  it  is  the  colour  rather  than  the  grandeur  of  this 
region  that  enslaves  one.  And  many  in  looking  from 
porphyry  rocks  to  pink  pinnacles,  and  on  all  the  changes 
of  light  that  forest  and  meadow-land  offer,  must  echo  the 
words  of  Aretino  :  "  0  Titiano,  where  art  thou,  and  why 
not  here  to  realise  the  scene?  " 

It  is  of  Titian  one  thinks  in  the  region  where  Austria 
and  Italy  mingle  like  water  with  wine.  Not  Titian  the 
painter,  rather  Titian  the  Man,  the  colourist,  symbol  of 
strength  and  magnificence,  who  left  his  mountain  home 
in  Cadore  to  become  the  idol  of  Venice,  to  live  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  and  to  leave  his  name  trailing  colour 
through  the  centuries ;  Titian  the  strong  man  among  men, 
the  mountaineer,  who  loved  work  as  he  loved  pleasure  and 
ease,  and  who  would  paint  a  Pagan  or  a  Christian  subject 
with  equal  facility  ;  the  human,  not  the  divine,  Titian  who 
one  day  will  try  to  evade  paying  his  income  tax,  and  on 
another  when  two  Cardinals  propose  to  pay  him  a  visit  will 
fling  his  purse  to  his  steward,  and  bid  him  make  ready 
"  for  all  the  world  is  coming  to  dine  with  me." 

The  spirit  of  place  was  kind  to  Titian  at  his  birth,  and 
is  friendly  to  his  memory.  Throughout  his  life  there  was 
one  journey  that  ke  made  at  least  once  a  year.  It  was 
seventy  mdes  in  length.  At  one  end  was  Venice,  the 
scene  of  his  triiimphs.  At  the  other  end  was  Pieve  di 
Cadore,  his  birthplace.  If  the  ghosts  of  the  departed 
haunt  the  places  tliey  loved  in  life,  that  wild,  wonderful 
road  from  Venice  to  Pieve  is  still  patrolled  by  the  tall, 
keen  figure  of  Titian.  On  that  road  he  found  his  land- 
scapes, on  that  road  striding  away  from  the  heat  of  Venice 
he  made  sketches  for  those  blue  backgrounds,  jagged 
rocks,  and  towering  mountains  that  peep  out,  so  refresh- 
ingly, from  the  backgrounds  of  many  of  his  pictures.  To 
take  that  three  days'  journey  from  Venice  to  the  mountains 
of  Cadore  was  to  recover  health.  The  keen  air  blew  away 
the  effects  of  his  busy,  harassing  life  in  Venice.  How 
gladly  when  the  time  came  for  his  yearly  visit  to  his 
birthplace  woidd  he  cross  the  lagoons,  pass  through 
Mestre  to  Treviso  where  he  had  a  cottage,  then  up  through 
Belluno  to  Longarone  where  the  true  Cadore  country 
begins,  round  by  Mount  Antelao  till  he  caught  sight  of 
the  Castle  of  Cadore  perched  high  above  the  spur  of  the 
hill  to  which  Pieve  clings.  There  he  would  find  those 
whom  he  knew  as  a  boy,  and  the  humble  dweUing  from 
which  at  the  age  of  ten  he  started  forth  to  make  his 
fortune  in  Venice,  and  to  have  Palma  and  Giorgione  as 
fellow  students.  Or,  one  can  fancy  him  on  some  oppres- 
sive day  in  Venice,  when  the  longing  for  a  sight  of  his 
native  mountains  assailed  him,  ascending  the  Campanile, 
looking  northwards  to  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  seeing  the 
gaunt  form  of  Antelao  towering  above  the  valleys  of 
Cadore,  and  his  home. 

Thither  I  went  from  Cortina.  It  had  been  a  night  of 
storm  and  thunder,  but  the  Tyrol  is  a  land  of  sudden 
changes,  and  all  day  the  sun  beat  down  upon  the  reapers, 
and  uptm  the  regiment  of  Italian  soldiers  who,  as  I  drove 
down  the  Ampezno  valley,  were  cUmbing  wearily,  in 
single  file,  up  into  the  mountains.  Nearing  Pieve,  far 
below,  I  saw  the  bridge  wliere  the  battle  of  Cadore  w'as 
fought,  of  whicli  Titian  made  a  picture,  and  which  was 
burnt  over  three  hxmdred  years  ago.  Beyond,  suddenly 
sprang  up  the  Castle  of  Ciidore,  now  a  fort,  and  soon  the 
horses  crawled  into  the  mountain  viDage  where  Titian  was 
born,  and  I  saw  before  mo  the  Caf6  Tiziano,'tho  Piazza 
Tiziano,  a  girl  in  a  sailor-hat  carrying  a  tennis  racqiiet, 
the  straggling  white  hquses  with  their  gfeen  shutters,  a 
huge  hotel,  a  group  of  expitgd .  Italians  geiticuliitTng  and 
chattering. _^on   the   st^ps  ot:^  i^^^W''%,^^  Af  ^^ 
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middle  of  the  sun-steeped  village,  majestic,  lonely — Titian 
himself.  He  stands  in  bronze,  palette  in  hand,  hare- 
headed,  gazing  towards  Venice.  Close  by  is  a  shoemaker's 
shop,  and  over  the  door  is  the  name  Vecellio.  This 
descendant  of  the  Vecelli  (I  suppose  he  is  a  descendant) 
looked  at  me  as  I  looked  at  the  statue  of  Cadore's  great 
son,  gazing  towards  Venice,  and  I  thought  of  that 
biographer  of  Titian  who  found  it  difficult  to  fathom  the 
causes  which  induced  Titian's  father — a  member  of  this 
old  race  of  Vecelli — to  apprentice  his  children  "  to  the 
trade  of  painting."  Behind  the  hotel,  not  without  search- 
ing, I  discovered  the  "  humble  dwelling  "  where  Titian 
was  bom.  It  is  quite  without  interest,  and  as  I  knew 
that  Titian  left  Cadore  when  he  was  ten,  the  animated 
Italian  woman  who  tried  to  pursuade  me  that  the  room 
where  she  was  cooking  something  in  a  large  pot  over  a 
large  fire  was  Titian's  studio,  had  a  hard  task.  Conscious 
of  failure  she  handed  me  over  to  another  animated  native, 
who  conducted  me  to  the  adjoining  house,  the  Casa 
Sampieri,  where  there  is  a  fresco  of  a  Madonna  with  a  boy 
angel  kneeling  at  her  feet.  As  I  sat  in  that  sunny  room, 
looking  at  this  simple  but  sincere  picture,  I  could  ahnost 
have  wished  that  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  had  not 
been  born  into  the  world  to  put  right  the  history  of 
pictures  and  painters.  For  centviries  the  world  beheved 
that  this  Madonna  was  painted  by  Titian  himself  when  a 
boy  with  the  juice  of  flowers,  and  that  the  kneeling  figure 
is  the  boy-painter  "commending  himself  to  the  Divine 
care  before  going  out  into  the  World."  But  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  assert  that  it  is  a  work  of  another 
Vecelli,  and  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century.  And 
when  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  state  a  thing  it  has  all 
the  authority  of  the  Dietionai-y  of  National  Biography 
with  the  mistakes  corrected.  Were  it  not  so,  were  this 
Madonna  an  early  Titian,  the  thread  of  association  that 
unravels  as  one  walks  through  Titian's  country  would  be 
complete.  Here  at  Pieve  he  painted  his  first  picture,  there 
at  Venice  he  painted  his  last,  the  "  Christ  of  Pity  "  which 
he  offered  to  the  Franciscans  in  return  for  a  grave. 
Those  two  pictures  mark  the  ultimate  points  of  the  road 
Titian  so  often  travelled  over,  the  road  that  is  for  ever 
associated  with  him.  The  "  Christ  of  Pity  "  was  never 
finished,  for,  hke  Perugino  and  Ghirlandaio,  the  plague 
killed  Titian ;  but,  unhke  them,  his  body  was  given  a 
stately  funeral.     Palma  finished  the  "  Christ  of  Pity." 

Between  these  two  pictures,  the  traditional  Madonna 
and  the  "  Christ  of  Pity,"  flash  the  ninety  or  so  dazzling 
years  of  Titian's  life.  His  pictures  are  in  the  galleries  of 
the  world,  pubhc  and  private,  and  the  world  accepts  them 
without  criticism,  for  the  name  of  Titian  is  a  mighty 
name.  But  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  not  dazzled 
by  a  name.  In  their  Life  they  give  fifteen  pages  of 
genuine  Titians  and  thirty-eight  pages  of  uncertified 
Titians.     So ! 

Titian  as  a  painter  has  probably  not  drawn  as  near  to 
the  hearts  of  men  as  many  of  his  lesser  brethren.  He  is  a 
figure,  a  name,  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
pomp,  of  all  that  is  gorgeous  in  colour.  He  is  Venice  at 
tlie  height  of  her  gloiy,  and  it  is  right  that  his  tall  figure 
should  dominate  the  centre  of  his  birthplace,  gazing  over 
the  passes  to  the  city  where  the  mountain  boy  lived  royally, 
and  painted  prodigiously.  Glorious  Titian,  if  you  like,  the 
friend  of  Emperors,  of  Popes,  and  poets,  but  not  "  il  divino 
Tiziano."  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 


The  Beginnings  of  Religion. 

Although  the  science  of  religions — in  its  present  form  at 
any  rate — is  only  some  fifty  years  old,  it  has  already  done 
good  work  in  removing  popular  misconceptions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  idea  that  there  were  beings   in  the 


universe  superior  to  himself  first  dawned  upon  man. 
Before  science  took  these  matters  under  her  charge, 
orthodox  thinkers,  like  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  still  clung 
to  the  idea  of  a  primitive  revelation,  whereby  man  was  at 
once  placed  in  a  state  of  righteousness,  from  which  he 
nevertheless  soon  fell  away.  Others,  more  sceptical,  found 
themselves  adhering  to  the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  believed 
with  more  or  less  modification  that  all  religion  was  the 
invention  of  priestcraft.  Between  them  there  floated  a 
vast  mass  of  unformed  and  ill-defined  opinion,  gravitating 
now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other,  but  containing 
hardly  any  elements  more  solid  than  personal  experience 
or  pre-possession.  But  the  science  of  religions  has  changed 
all  that,  and  the  patient  and  unprejudiced  collection  of 
facts  has  shown  us  that  the  idea  of  religion,  like  other 
ideas  which  have  upon  the  whole  assisted  man  in  his 
struggle  towards  civilization,  was  of  no  sudden  or  niira- 
culous  growth,  but  evolved  slowly  and  naturally  from  the 
environment  in  which  primitive  man  found  himself. 

In  all  such  matters,  however,  the  task  of  investigation 
becomes  more  difficult  the  further  we  go  back,  and  there 
is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  among  investigators  as 
to  the  very  first  step  in  the  process.  Writers  like  M.  Albert 
ReviUe,  whose  Religions  des  Pcuples  7wn-eivilises  forms  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  whole  subject,  have  shown 
that  both  the  beliefs  and  the  rites  of  the  most  primitive 
peoples  known  to  us  resemble  one  another  much  too 
closely  for  the  resemblance  to  be  purely  accidental ;  and 
while  Prof.  Tylor  would  attribute  this  to  what  he  calls 
animism,  or  the  belief  that  all  objects  in  nature  are 
possessed  of  life,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  find  its  origin 
in  the  worship  of  ancestors  produced  by  the  fear  of  ghosts. 
Neither  of  these  theories,  however,  as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow  in  his  lately-published  Study  of 
Religion,  account  for  more  than  half  the  phenomena ; 
for,  while  they  do  indeed  go  to  show  how  man  comes  to 
recognise  the  existence  in  the  universe  of  powers  superior 
to  himself,  they  in  no  w^ay  give  us  any  hint  as  to  the  origin 
of  his  wish  to  bring  himself  into  relation  with  them.  The 
Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  the  late  Prof.  Max  Muller  in 
cliaracteristic  fashion  by  supposing  that  there  is  an  in- 
ternal power  in  the  mind  of  man  which  enable  him  to 
"  perceive  the  Infinite,"  and  to  this  theory,  with  some 
modification.  Dr.  Jastrow  seems  himself  to  inchne.  But 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  "  perception  of  the  Infinite" 
is  an  idea  much  too  abstruse  and  metaphysical  to  find  a 
place  in  the  mental  equipment  of  a  savage,  and  that  the 
first  gods  of  mankind,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  instead  of 
implying  any  idea  of  boimdlessness,  seem  to  have  been  very 
limited  and  finite  beings.  Is  it  possible  to  find  any 
hypothesis  that  wiU  avoid  this  dilemma  ? 

Now,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Prof.  Tylor's 
assumption  is  correct,  and  that  primitive  man  thought 
everything  around  him  was,  like  himself,  alive.  The  same 
idea  is  present  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  who  presents  for 
a  time  many  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  savage, 
and  treats  dolls  and  tables  as  if  they  had  life.  Hence  we 
might  suppose  that  it  is  the  fear  of  beings  greater  than 
liimself  that  leads  man  to  worship,  and  that  as  Lucretius 
said  long  ago,  it  was  fear  that  first  made  gods.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  savage  does  not  always  show  fear, 
or  rather,  that  not  all  savages  show  fear  in  the  presence  of 
forces  more  powerful  than  their  own,  else  would  man  have 
remained  for  ever  in  the  stationary  condition  of  the 
anthropoid  ape.  True  to  the  evolutionary  impulse  wliich 
has  led  him  to  assume  the  erect  position,  and  to  make  use 
of  weapons  and  fire,  because  by  so  doing  he  can  better  fit 
himself  for  the  struggle  for  existence,  there  is  always  some 
man  in  a  tribe  who  sets  himself  seriously  to  the  conquest 
of  nature.  If  there  are  beasts  possessing  ten  times  the 
strength,  the  swiftness,  or  the  ferocity  of  man,  he  sets  him- 
self to  destroy  them ;  if  there  is  a  river  or  a  movmtain 
thought  to  be  impassable,  he  crosses  it ;  and  if  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena — rain,  wind,  and  cold — seem  at  first  sight 
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too  strong  for  liim,  he  sets  himself  to  study  their  recurrence 
and  the  laws  that  seem  to  govern  them  until  he  obtains 
such  a  working  knowledge  of  them  as  alone  makes  agricul- 
ture possible.  Nor  does  he  proceed  differently  with  "the 
powers  of  whose  existence  he  has,  although  he  beheves  in 
it,  no  objective  proof.  All  observers  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  among  the  earliest  religious  observances  known  to  man 
are  to  be  found  magical  rites — that  is  to  say,  rites  which, 
without  seeking  to  distinguish  whether  the  powers  behind 
nature  are  good  or  evil,  yet  seek  to  compel  them  and  to 
bend  their  actions  to  the  mil  of  the '  ojjerator.  Only  in 
this,  the  primitive  leader  of  men — call  him  sorcerer,  priest, 
medicine-man,  king,  or  what  you  will —  is  not  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Xot  possessed  like  him  by  the 
upward  impulse  that  leads  him  to  the  conquest  of  nature, 
they  are  content  to  bow  where  he  seeks  to  command,  to 
propitiate  where  he  fights,  and  to  entreat  where  he  con- 
jures. Hence  it  is  that  religion  is  seen  always  among 
primitive  folk  by  the  side  of  the  magic  or  the  attempt  -to 
coraijel  the  obedience  of  the  gods. 

When  this  stage  is  attained,  the  evolution  of  religion 
seems  to  proceed  rapidly.  Led  by  the  visions  that  come 
to  him  both  in  his  waking  and  in  his  sleeping  hours  to 
conclude  that  there  is  an  incorporeal  part  of  him  that 
acts  independently  of  the  corporeal,  man  attains  to  the 
conception  of  what  he  calls  spirits.  And  as  in  his  dreams 
he  often  receives  visits  from  members  of  his  tribe 
who  have  for  some  time  been  dead,  he  naturally 
thinks  that  these  spirits  can  survive  the  body  that  they 
inhabit  But  the  days  of  this  life  are  for  the  savage 
few  and  evil ;  while  he  attributes  more  numerous  and 
happier  ones  to  the  sj)irit  who  is  not  weighed  down  with 
the  cares  of  an  always-ageing  body.  And  these  last  are 
certainly  not  always  parsed  within  his  ken,  for  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  visit  him  but  seldom,  and  there  are  many 
,  phenouiena  in  nature  which  appear  to  have  their  causes  in 
regions  unknown  to  him.  Hence  he  comes  to  believe  in  a 
spirit  world  remote  from  this,  and  he  soon  begins  to 
speculate  on  its-constitution  and  government.  Here  comes 
in  the  truth  first  noted  by  Aristotle,  that  man  always 
seeks  to  transfer  the  political  constitution  of  his  native 
country  to  the  skies.  The  nomad  Semite,  accustomed  to 
1)6  led  in  peace  and  war  by  one  irresponsible  and  auto- 
cratic chief,  naturally  tended  towards  the  belief  in  one 
supreme  deity.  The  Egyptian,  to  whom  Pharaoh  was  but 
a  name,  and  who  in  aU  practical  matters  acknowledged 
the  rule  of  his  own  nomarch  or  provincial  chief,  believed 
in  a  curious  pantheon  where  eacli  god  could  be  for  the 
moment  supreme.  Tiie  Greek,  as  member  of  a  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  disguised  under  democratic  forms, 
attributed  different  functions  to  different  gods  presided 
over  by  a  chief  who  was  but  first  among  his  peers.  And 
as  on  the  whole  the  rule  of  his  own  chiefs  was  exercised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  so  primitive  man 
came  to  look  upon  benevolence  as  one  of  the  first  attributes 
of  the  governors  of  the  divine  or  spiritual  world.  Thus 
did  man  mount  upward  from  one  fonn  of  religious  belief 
to  another,  preserving  as  he  did  so  many  marks  of  the 
struggle  tlirough  which  he  was  jjassing,  imtil  he  arrived 
at  ethical  religions  like  Christianity  and  Buddhism. 

Such  theories,  although  they  deal  strictly  with  matters 
within  the  category-  of  things  knowable,  will  for  some  time 
to  come  seem  shocking  to  many  people,  wlio  think  that 
such  a  process  of  evolution  in  itself  implies  the  denial  of 
the  divine  origin  of  religion.  So  it  was  once  held  that  the 
movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sim  contradicted  the 
Biblical  assertion  that  the  sun  was  made  to  give  light  to 
man,  and  the  evolution  of  man  from  lower  animals  forms 
the  doctrine  of  a  miraculous  creation  from  a  single  pair. 
The  eradication  of  such  belated  notions — which  like  all 
ideas  sincerely  held,  are  entitled  to  every  respect— is  best 
left  to  time,  as  experience  has  shown  clearly  enougli.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  one  may  perhaps  ask  the  objectors  which 
notion  is  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme 


Being  :  that  He  should  have  led  man  gradually  and  only 
as  his  mental  development  became  fitted  for  it  to  tlie 
knowledge  of  Himself,  or  that  He  should  have  planted 
ideas  wliich  the  most  thoughtful  of  us  only  grasp  with 
mtich  mental  effort  into  the  brains  of  savages  whom  their 
enviromnent  compels  to  be  both  bratal  and  ignorant  ? 

F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

George  Darley. 

Sir, — It  is  very  likely  the  case  that  Darley  was  for  a  time 
forgotten,  Ijut  that  is  not,  as  your  correspondent  "  W.  F.  P." 
seems  to  think,  a  conclusive  test  of  the  quality  of  his  verse. 
The.  Ij-rics  of  the  Elizabethan  song-books  gathered  dust  for 
over  two  centuries,  but  since  tlieir  revival  by  Mr.  Bullen 
they  have  won  the  admiration  of  capable  critics.  Darley, 
writes  "  W.  F.  P.,"  ''occupies  no  niche  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward's 
English  Poets,  and  was  reduced  to  anonymity  in  tlie  first 
edition  of  the  Golden  Treasury,  and  has  apparently  been 
omitted  in  more  modern  issues. ' '  But  makers  of  anthologies 
are  not  infallible,  and  I  cannot  think  that  unbiassed  readers 
of  Darley's  Nepent])e  will  agree  with  your  correspondent 
that  this  poem  is  mere  "laborious  pumping  from  the 
Pierian  spring."  They  must  be  struck  by  the  poet's 
singular  command  of  imaginative  diction.  Amid  much 
that  is  waste  and  arid,  just  as  much  of  Wordsworth  is 
waste  and  arid,  one  meets  with  such  arresting  images  as 
that  of  "  Young  Time,"  as  he  passes — 

O'er  the  green  earth's  grassy  prune. 

Ere  his  sloucli'd  wing  caught  up  lier  slime. 

Or  this  of  the  sea — 

Witli  his  widespread  webbed  hands 
Seeking  to  climb  the  level  sauds, 
But  rejected  still  to  rave 
Alive  in  his  uncovered  grave. 

I  should  like,  too,  to  quote  the  description  of  Antiquity, 
in  which  good  judges  have  found  something  very  like 
sublimity  : — 

Antiquity,  thou  Titan-torn ! 
That  rear'st  thee,  iu  stupendous  scorn 
At  all  succession,  from  thy  bed 
On  prime  earth's  (irm  foundation  spread, 
And  look'st  with  dim  but  settled  eye 
O'er  thy  deep  la|),  within  whose  span 
Layer  upon  layer  sepulchred  lie 
Whole  generations  of  frail  man ! 
That  steady  glare  not  fierce  simoon, 
.    Blasting  witli  his  hot  pinion  blinds. 
Nor  floods  of  dust  thy  corse  emtomb, 
Heaped  o'er  thee  by  the  sexton  winds ! 
Nor  temple,  tower,  nor  ponderous  town 
Built  on  thy  grave  can  keep  thee  down  ; 
But  still  thou  rear'st  thee  in  thy  sconi, 
Autiri^uity,  thou  Titan-born, 
To  crush  our  souls  with  tliat  dim  fiown  ! 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Darley  was  no  mechanical 
versifier  as  "  W.  F.  P."  suggests,  but  a  genuine  poet,  who 
only  found  expression  now  and  then.  'The  mood  is  rare, 
but  when  it  is  upon  him  Darley's  voice  oomes  to  us,  to 
borrow  his  own  words, 

Like  the  din 
Of  streams  lost  in  a  roaring  lynn. 

May  we  not  be  grateful  to  those  who  luiearth  for  us  these 
buried  treasures?  SimiLarly,  in  the  case  of  Beddoes,  to 
whom  "  W.  F.  P."  admits  but  "  a  soulless  existence  at  the 
best,"  all  lovers  of  poetry  are  surely  the  richer  for  those 
two  exquisite  lyrics,  "If  thou  wouldst  ease  thy  heart" 
and  "  If  there  were  dreams  to  sell."  H.  C.  Min'cuin. 
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An  "  Inconceivable  Heresy." 

Sib,  —In  a  review  of  Mr.  Liiurie  Magnus's  Introduction 
to  Pocti-y.  yoii  say  "his  book  seems  to  be  an  outcome  ,of 
tlie  quite  motlern  belief  that  ixx'try  can  be  taught.  .  .  . 
Most  astonishingly  even  a  man  like  Mr.  Beeching  shares 
this  inconceivable  heresy."  I  am  deeply  obliged  for  your 
astonishment ;  but  I  should  be  interested  to  know  where  I 
have  given  expression  to  the  heresy,  which  I  also  should 
have  tJiougbt  "  inconceivable."— Yours,  &c., 

King's  College,  London.  H.  C.  Beeching. 

[Mr.  Beeching's  disckimer  is  of  course  final.] 


"  Prague." 

Sir,—  I  notice  in  the  review  of  my  Prague  that  appeared 
on  August  2nd  in  the  Acapemy  a  statement  according  to 
which  "  the  stray  of  the  city  (i.e.,  Prague)  is  begun  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV."  It  appears  to  me  that  whatever 
a  critic's  judgment  of  the  work  of  a  writer  may  be,  positive 
facts  should  be  stated  correctly.  Following  the  example 
of  all  Bohemian  historians,  from  Palacky  downward,  I 
have  iDcgun  my  historical  account  of  Prague  with  the 
semi-m>1;hical  King  Krok  and  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Libussa  and  Przemysl.  This  account  will  be  found 
on  pages  1  to  .').  The  statement  of  your  reviewer  would 
also  infer  tliat  the  reigns  of  St.  Wenceslas  (pages  5  and  6) 
and  of  Premysl  Ottakar  II.,  one  of  Bohemia's  greatest 
nders  (page  7  to  page  12),  had  been  omitted  from  my 
book.— Yours,  &c., 

^  (Count)  LtJTzow. 

Chateau  de  Xampach, 

Hnatnice,  Boheme. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.   151   (New  Series). 

last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  impre&sion 
of  Coronation  Day  of  about  300  wor<ls.  We  award  it  to  Mr.,  Mrs.. 
or  Miss  E.  T.  Taylor,  Westfield,  Kendal,  for  the  following  : — 

How    I    Sl'ENT   THE  CORONATION    DAY. 

We  are  not  disloyal,  but  we  have  feelings  !  There  was  to  be  an 
"  historical  procession "  arranged  by  people  without  an  atom  of 
historical  knowledge ;  and  across  the  slums,  between  us  and  Grey- 
town,  the  '•  ladies"  had  hung  brightly-coloured  garments  in  lieu  of 
banners.  S6  we  mounted  our  bicycles  and  dived  into  the  midst  of 
the  purple  fells  (just  far  enough  for  the  Coronation  peal  from  the 
town's  brand-new  bells  to  be  made  beautiful  to  our  ears),  dismount- 
ing at  a  spot  where  Nature  had  decorated  the  beck  side  and  steep 
crags  without  one  error  in  colour  or  in  form.  By  the  still  mill-wheel 
wesi)rea<l  our  lunch  :  then  rose  to  toast  our  Sovereign  in  the  purest 
water  his  wide  dominions  hold.  Afterwards,  when  wandering  up 
the  toituous  dale,  picking  wild  raspterries  (an  unfailing  cure  for 
distressed  nerves),  we  lit  upon  this  scene  :  a  boy  and  a  girl  sat  on 
bosses  of  scented  heather,  hand  in  hand,  bj'  them  an  older  lad, 
holding  two  crowns  of  bracken.  A  folemn  recital  was  closing,  and 
the  t)Oy  who  was  <^hief  fctor  in  the  pla},  had  just  ki^sed  a  book 
(Butter's  SprUimj').  whilst  the  brown  hands  of  a  group  of  applivuding 
comiades  wave<l  gay  foxglove  spikes  in  the  air.  .  .  .  Thus  we 
witnessed  a  Coronation  celebration  after  all.  and  we  think  their 
Majesties  will  appreciate  the  snapshot  of  which  we  are  asking  their 
gracious  acceptance. 

Other  jiapers  follow  -. — 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  green  stood  a  long  flagstaff  flying  the 
Union  Jack.  The  stocks,  relics  of  other  ag&*,  were  modernise<l 
soniewhat  by  tricolor  decorations  spread  over  the  frame.  Little 
knots  of  villagers  were  discussing  slowly  and  impressively  the  King's 
late  illness,  and  his  wonderful  re<;overy.  I'he  village  band  i>layed 
its  loudest  to  promote  cneerfulness,  aiul  gave  selections  of  old 
favourites,  which  caused  many  a  retrospective  shake  of  the  head  of 
lho>o  who  had  been  yi.ung.  The  conductor  of  the  band  (a  butcher) 
interfered  sadly  with  the  execution  of  the  several  pieces  on  the 
programme.  Korgetting  his  responsible  position  ever  and  anon, 
he  saluted  a  jtassing  customer,  thereby  throwing  the  band  into 
confusion. 

At^dusk.  each  villager  held  a  lighted  fairy  lamp  and  joined  in  a 
serpentine  movement  on  ttc  green,  whilst  their  children  surrounded 


them  with  Chinese  lanterns,  held  lighted  as  high  as  their  shoulders. 
The  band  at  last  struck  up  the  National  Anthem,  which  was  sung 
so  heartily  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  ex|(ended  alt  bis  temporary 
supply  of  breath,  and  was  place  I  upon  the  green  to  recover.  •'  Good 
night"  was  now  the  general  greeting,  to  which  was  added,  "  (iod 
save  the  King."  [A.  H.,  Birmingham.] 

My  Coronation  Day  was  spent  in  a  sickroom,  where,  alas !  my  lot 
has  been  cast  for  many  months.  Karly  in  the  morning  my  energetic 
daughters  decked  my  windows  with  tiagi^  evergreens,  and  red,  white, 
and  blue  flowers ;  and  for  the  two  or  threi  hours  during  which  I  am 
allowed  up,  I  sat  close  to  the  open  window  revelling  in  sunshine  and 
the  lovely  Devonshire  view— the  Be.acon  Hill  crownc  I  with  heath  r; 
below,  dark  firs,  with  here  an  I  there  a  white  seagull  floating  across 
them,  then  me-adowlands  and  fields  of  yellow  corn,  and  away  to  the 
right  the  blue  sea  with  Berry  Head  in  the  distance.  Being  by  the 
roadside,  I  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  festivities,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  carriages  passing  constantly  ;  from  coaches,  crowded  with 
holid.iy  folk,  to  a  tiny  coster-cart  with  a  disreputable  looking  man 
playing  a  concertina,  the  little  donkey  galloping  along  at  its  own 
sweet  will,  while  its  rather  too  merry  master  greeteil  us  with  a  true 
coronation  cheer.  The  church  Ijells,  and  guns  fired  from  the  neigh- 
bosring  town,  announced  that  all  was  well,  and  when  evening  came 
rows  of  candles  lit  in  my  windows  made  mc  feel  that  I,  too,  could 
take  a  little  part  in  the  illuminations  also  ;  even  getting  a  glimpse 
of  red  bonfires  gleaming  from  Berry  Head,  T"rquiy,  ami  the  Haldon 
Hills,  and  hearing  the  soft  rush  of  rockets  througn  the  air,  accom- 
panied by  strains  of  music  in  which  the  ever-recurring  note  of 
"  God  .save  the  King  "  could  be  clearly  distinguished. 

[A.  F.,  Exmouth.]  . 


Competition  No.  152  (New  Series). 

Repeating  a  recent  popular  competition,  to  which  we  propose  to 
recur  at  short  intervals,  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  ttte  best 
comment  on  any  subject  suggested  by  an  article  or  paragraph  in 
our  present  issue.     About  150  words. 

EULES. 
Answers,  addressed,  "Literary  Competition.  The  Academy. 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,"  mus'  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  20  August.  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
01  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  *eparate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  l>e  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New   Books   Received. 

POETRY,  CEITI0IS5I  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Blake  (UoljerD.Tria' iind  Triumph  :  A  Coronation  Ode   (Greening)      06 

Longstaffe  (J.  L.J,  A  Pack  of  Poems ( Allen )  net      1, 0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

revonsliire  ( Mrs.  H.  L.),  Translated  from  the  Frenon  by.  Life  and  Letters  of 

H.Taine,  1R28-18S3   (Constable I  net     7,6 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  II (Funk  i  Wagualls) 

Wright  (.\.rnold)  au-t  Smilh  (Philip),  Parliament,  Past  and  Present.     Part  XII. 

(Hutchinson)  net     0  7 
WiIkins(W.H.),  Oar  King  and  Queen.    Part  Xt (  „  I  net     0,7 

EDTJCATIONAl. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Marniiou (Dent)  1/4 

Bryant  (W.I.  Uenfs  English  Grammar  ..- (    «    )  1.'4 

The  Temple  Shakespeare  :  The  Temi«B'.    I     .,    )  '.'* 

Segall  (J.  B.I,  Cinieille  and  the  Spanish  Di'.iina (Maemillan)  nee  G  0 

Wowllcy  (0. 1.  &  M.  S.)  aud  Carpenter  (G.  R.),  Foundation  Lessons  in  English 

Grammar ( Maomillau)  2  6 

MI8CBLLAKE0US. 

Cook  ( WiUiaai),  The  Chess  Players'  Compendium 

("Bristol  Times  and  Mirror")  net-  10  6 

Kerncr  &  Oliver,  The  Natural  History  of  Plants,  Part  III (Blaokie)  net      1,6 

Index  Oatologae  of  the  Gorbala  District  Library 

(Glasgow  Corporation  Public  Libraries)     0,'8 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  Windsor  Shakespeare:  The  Tcmpast  ...(Jacki 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Ivanhoe '. (Trchorne)      1,6 

Lockhart  (John  Gibson  I,  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vol.  IV ( Ja;-k) 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  The  Bdinbnrgli  Waverley  :  Pevcril  ot  the  Peak,  3  Vols. 

(Jack) 

,  PERIODICALS. 

World's  Work,  .^inslec's,  Boo'sman,  Current  Literature.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Shrine,  Idler,  Lippincotfs,  Sale  Pric.:!s,  Friend's  QuarU-rly,  County  Monthly, 
Architei'tural  Review,  Journal  of  Theologlciil  Studies,  Crampton's,  Ijidy's Magazine, 
Photo-.Miniatuie,  Revue  de  Paris,  Westminster  Review,  Orcyfriar. 
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MUDIE'S  LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


ENLARGED  AND  CLASSIFIED   CATALOGUE. 

(Over  50U  pages,  8vo,  bound  ii^  green  cloth.) 

All  the  Principal  Works  in  Circulation  at  the  Library 

ARRANQEO  under  SUBJECTS. 

Forming     a     Comprehermne     Guide    to    Xutable    Publications    in 
mnst   Jiranchen  of  Literature. 


Books  of  Permamnt  Interest  on  POLITICAL  and  SOCIAL  TOPICS, 
the  Abmt,  Navt,  Arts,  Science,  Theology,  Philosophy. 
Spoet,  Histoby,  Biooeaphy,  and  Fiction. 

Price,  la.  6d. 


Also    a    FOREIGN    CATALOGUE,    containing  Books  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

Price    Is.  6d. 


MUDIE'S     LIBI^AI^Y 

30-34,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  ; 
241,  Brompton  RA,  S.W.  ;   4S,  Queen  Victoria  St .  E.C:..  London. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F  B.G.S. 
Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
P'cap.  8T0.  O.VA'   SUILUSa   EACH.  Illiiatratad. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions 
from  His  Excellency  E.  J.  Phelps,  late  American  Minister ; 
Professor  John  Ruskin.  LL.D.  ;  Robert  Browning,  K.'^ . 
KiNGLAKE,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

THE  LSLB  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BE.^OONS. 

THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTBRN.  and  CHEPSTOW. 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELL.S.  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARD-*. 
j  LLANDUDNO.  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PBNMAENMA WB.      ) 
ILLANFAIRFEOUAN,  ANGLBSEY.  and  CARNARVON.   ( 

ABEdYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH,  MACHYNLLETH,  and  ABEIIDOI^EY. 

CON  VAY.  COLWYN  BAY,  BBTTW^-Y-COED,  SNOWDON,        FESTINIOG. 

BAKMOUTH,  DOLOELLY,  HAilLEOH.  CBIOOIETH,  and  PWLLHEU. 

MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  i  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

So  we  have  at  last  a  British  Academy  for  the  Promotion 
of  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Philological  studies. 
Three  of  the  signatories  to  the  petition  to  the  King 
published  last  January — Lord  Acton,  Mr.  S.  II.  Gardiner, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson — have  since  died.  The 
others,  with  the  addition  of  Lord  Rosebery  whose  name 
has  been  added  to  the  list,  have  now  the  privilege  (the 
King  having  been  pleased,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  accede  to  the  petition)  of  passing  into 
history  as  the  first  forty-nine  Fellows  of  the  British 
Academy.     Their  names  are  :  — 


\ 


The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Viscount  Dillon. 

Lord  Reay. 

Mr.  -Artliur  Halfoiir. 

Mr.  .John  Sforley. 

Mr.  J  allies  liryce. 

Mr.  I.ecky. 

Sir  William  .\ns(in. 

Sir  Frederii-k  Pollock. 

Sir  I^dward  Maunde  Thomp- 
son. 

Sir  Henry  CliurcliiU  Max- 
well-Lyte. 

Sir  Courtenay  Ilhert. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb. 

Dr.  Monro. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Dr.  Edward  Caird. 

Dr.  H.  V.  PeUiam. 

Dr.  John  Rhys. 

Rev.  (Jeorge  Salmon. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Hury. 

Prof.  S.  H.  n.itcher. 

Prof.  Ingram  Fiywater. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell. 

Rev.  William  Caiiuingliani. 


Prof.  Rhys  Davids. 
Prof.  Albert  Dicey. 
Rev.  Canon  S.  R.  Driver. 
Prof.  Robinson  Ellis. 
Mr.  Arthur  John  Evans. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaim. 
Rev.  RolxTt  Flint. 
Mr.  J.  CI.  Frazer. 
Mr.  Israel  (Jollancz. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hodgkin. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Hodgson. 
Prof.  T.  E.  Holland. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland. 
Prof.  Alfred  Marsliall. 
Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Mayor. 
Dr.  J.  .\.  H.  Murray. 
I'rof.  W.  M.  Ramsey. 
Rev.  ('anon  William  Sandav. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeal. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 
Mr.  WHiitlev  Stokes. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Swete. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer. 
Prof.  Robert  Yelvorton  Tyr- 
rell. 
Prof.  James  Ward. 


The  granting  of  this  charter  by  the  King  signifies,  we 
suppose,  that  certain  appeals  for  an  Academy  of  pure 
literature  which  should  include  jDoetry,  fiction,  and  heller 
lettres  have  not  been  considered.  Tlie  demand  for  such 
an  Academy  is  certainly  not  general,  and  we  doubt  if  poets, 
novelists,  and  essayists  could  present  to  the  King  the 
organised  front  shown  by  their  brothers  in  history, 
philosophy  and  philology.  The  new  British  Academy  is 
just  what  it  is.  Its  connection  with  literature,  in  ,the 
persons  of  such  members  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Mr.  John  Morley,  is  accidental. 


This  week  is  celebrated  at  Cromarty  the  centenary  of 
its  distinguished  son,  Hugh  Miller.  Too  much  of  MiUer's 
thought  and  labour  was  expended  upon  controversies 
which  a  Later  period  has  decided  to  have  been  futile. 
Theology  nowadays  is  less  concerned  with  the  letter  than 
in  his  time,  and  does  not  trouble  itself  overmuch  about 
"reconciliations"  which  appeared  of  moment  to  him. 
But  apart  from  controversial  matter  hn  left  a  good  deal 
which  is  likely  to  live,  if  only  because  he  brouglit  to 
nature  a  certain  freshness  and  vividness  of  outlook,  as 
well  as  considerable  descriptive  power.  Perhaps,  however, 
Hugh  Miller  is  a  writer  to  whom  readers  to-day  owe, 
rather  than  give,  attention.  Most  of  us  in  our  youth 
heard  of  The  Old  lied  Sandstone,  The  Tcsliviony  of  the 
Rochs,  and  so  on,  but  how  many  of  us  read  those  works  ? 
Sehoola  and  Schoolmaaters  takes  rather  a  different  position, 
as  also  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 


Mr.  Elkin"  Matthews  is  to  publish  an  interesting 
"  find,"  which  consists  of  a  diary  kept  by  Edward  Wil- 
liams, the  friend  of  Shelley  wlio  was  drowned  with  him. 
Any  new  and  intimate  light  upon  Shelley,  such  as  this 
diary  is  likely  to  supply,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  extreme 
interest.  Dr.  Garnett  is  to  write  an  introduction  to  the 
volume. 


Althoiioh  August  is  reputed  to  be  a  fatal  month  for 
literature  and  grouse,  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  cunning 
opportunity  for  the  publication  of  "important  new 
novels."  Mr.  Hall  Caine'^  romances  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  break  out  in  August,  and  in  August 
only.  And  since  Miss  Corelli  has  now  also  taken 
to  August,  and  the  lean  years  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
liappily  coincide  with  the  fat  ones  of  Miss  Corelli,  it  ia 
probable  that  no  future  August  will  be  without  its  boom. 
During  the  present  month  at  least  two  novels  intimately 
connected  with  literature,  and  with  water,  have  been  issued 
-  Mr.  Wells's  The  Sea  Lady  and  Mr.  Phillpotts's  The  River ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  Hole  in  tlie  Wall  is  to  follow 
immediately.  It  is  well  perhaps  that  work  of  artistic 
significance  should  thus  be  saved  from  the  contact  and 
jostling  of  the  innumerable  vulgar.  The  commercial 
theory  of  the  thing  seems  to  be  that  really  important 
novels  gain  more  in  prominence,  and  in  length  and  care- 
fulness of  review,  than  they  lose  by  the  general  slackness 
of   the    season.      It   may  be  noted    that   although   both 
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piiblisliersi  and  authors  are  agreed  that  reviews  have  no 
efTect  wliatever  on  sales,  they  still  betray  a  certain  anxiety 
about  the  attitude  of  the  press.  This  inconsistency,  of 
course,  merely  proves  that  publishers  and  authors  are 
human. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  America,  the  land 
of  literary  husUe,  things  are  quiet  in  August.  We 
put  in  the  following  documentary  item  of  news  from 
Philadelphia : — 

Ju.st  now,  not  unnaturally,  tliiii^tf  arc  rather  dull  at  tho  upw 
Autbore'  (!!lul),  the  Fiauklin  lun.  Kvery  Jay,  however,  a 
Ruiall  party  of  literary  men  take  luncheon  there,  William 
Jiispor  NicholK  slipping  over  from  JJroad  Street  and  Francis 
Oluirchill  Williams  getting  up  from  the  Lippineotts'. 

In"  Copenhagen  they  do  take  AugCist  easily.  A  daily 
paper  in  that  city  is  stopping  publication  irom  .lune  to 
September  this  year  so  as  to  enable  its  staff  to  enjoy  a 
long  summer  holiday,  a  proceeding  which  has  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Punch.  From  some  verses  entitled  "  The  Princes 
of  Denmark  "  we  snip  this  stanza  : — 

O  toilers  of  Fleet  Street,  wlio  painfully  write 
'rin-ough  tlie  lingering  .hours  of  the  long  stuffy  nijiht, 
Wliieli   throbs  at  eacli  quarter  as  tinu^'s  laggard  flight 

The  echoing  strokes  of  iiig  lien  nuirk, 
All,  think  of  your  brothers  across  tlie  North  Sea 
As  idle  and  cool  as  a  mortal  can  )«', 
And  I  make  little  doubt  you  will  warmly  agree 

They  niaiiage.  things  better  in  Denmark. 


We  are  continually  being  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
market  for  verse,  as  verse,  is  jjractically  non-existent, 
pjven  those  writers  who  have  a  distinct  following  do  not 
show  well  in  circulation,  except  in  cases  where  the  subjects 
treated  have  in  themselves,  as  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Newbolt 
and  Mr.  Kipling,  a  popular  appeal.  A  Manchester  con- 
temiKirary  illu.strates  this  by  naming  four  volumes  of 
verse,  all  published  by  good  firms,  which  are  now  being 
offered  as  remainders  at  prices  varying  from  twopence  to 
sixpence.  But  the  poet,  even  the  bad  poet,  believes  in 
himself,  and  always  keejjs  a  cheerful  eye  upon  posterity. 


Mk!.  CR.\ir.iE  and  Mr.  Murray  Carson  have  disposed  of 
the  American  rights  of  I'hc-  Bishop's  Move,  which  will  be 
produced  first  in  New  York  during  the  autumn.  Jlrs. 
Craigie  is  going  to  India  as  the  guest  of  the  Viceroy 
and  Lady  Curzon  early  in  December.  Before  starting 
Mrs.  Craigie  has  undertaken  to  write  the  critical  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  of  Nomco  and  Juliet  which  Mr.  Edwin 
Abbey,  U.A.,  is  about  to  illustrate  for  Messrs.  Harper. 

Is  our  last  issue  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  offered  some  good 
suggestions  to  managers  of-  theatres,  particularly  in  regard 
to  their  treatment  of  critics.  In  Paris  the  case  is  different. 
There  the  managers,  tired  of  offering  suggestions  to  the 
critics,  tidk  of  excluding  these  gen^men  from  the  theatres 
altogether.  A  meeting  has  been  called  to  decide  the 
question.  The  position  is  explained  by  the  Paris  corres- 
jxindent  of  the  hJrening  Nrics.  Already  at  the  end  of  last 
season  they  ceased,  as  their  custom  used  to  be,  to  give  a 
special  dress  reiiearsal  (a  first  night  in  all  but  name)  for 
the  critics,  and  now  they  mean  to  withdraw  their  liospi- 
taUty  entirely,  and  more  tlian  that,  to  discountenance 
newspaper  criticism  of  new  plays  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  The  question  excites  intense  interest  and 
one  of  the  leading  managers  has  declared  ;  "  We  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  critics.  We  give  them  free  places  and 
facilities,  and  they  retaliate  with  adverse  criticisms  which 
tiiin  out  our  audiences  and  make  each  successive  play  a 
failure."     "  But  if  the  plays  are"  bad  ?  "  it  was  suggested. 


"  That,"  said  the  manager,  "  is  not  the  point.  We  have 
decided,  and  our  meeting  will  ratify  the  decision,  to  give 
no  more  free  places  to  journalists.  Further,  it  a  journiilist 
writes  down  a  play,  we  shall  proceed  against  him  in  the 
law  courts.  We  look  upon  ourselves  as  merclmnts— mer- 
chants of  pleasure  if  you  will — but  merchants  all  the  same. 
If  a  newspaper  were  to  publish  an  article  stating  that 
X's  cognac  was  undrinkable,  the  journahst  who  wrote  the 
article  and  the  newspaper  in  which  it  appeared  would 
both  be  sued  for  damages.  Our  case,  as  we  consider  it, 
is  precisely  similar." 

We  have  not  been  favoured  with  one  of  the  five  hundred 
copies,  on  French  hand-made  paper,  of  the  article  by 
Thoreau,  which  Margaret  Fuller,  then  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Dial,  returned  with  thanks  in  1840.  It  apix-ars 
that  Emerson  was  in  favour  of  printing  the  paper,  hot 
Margaret  Fuller  had  her  way,  and  the  article  has  lain 
perdu  all  these  years  to  be  a  prize  for  the  French-hand- 
made-pai)er  editor  of  to-day.  We  are  told  by  the 
New  York  Natiott,  a  good  authority,  that  The  Service 
will  add  nothing  to  Thoreau's  reputation.  The  French 
hand-made  paper  opuscule  rarely  does  add  to  an  autlior's 
reputation,  but  five  hundred  people  eager  to  put  an 
author's  least  valuable  work  on  their  shelves,  pnwided  it 
is  ]jrinted  on  French  hand-made  paper,  can  be  foimd  for 
Tlioreau  as  for  Stevenson.  Hence,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Godspeed,  of  Bo.ston,  will  be  justified  of  his  venture. 
"  A  kind  of  writing  which  makes  the  most  unintelligible 
passages  of  the  earlier  Emerson  seeni  miracles  of  clarity  " 
is  the  Nation's  account  of  this  resurrected  composition. 


The  Serrice  has  a  triple  division,  the  first  part  being 
headed  "  Qualities  of  the  Recruit,"  the  second,  "  What 
Music  Shall  We  Have  ?  "  the  third,  "  Not  How  Many,  but 
Where  the  Enemy  Are."  These  is  evidence  on  every  page, 
says  the  Nation,  of  Thoreau's  famiharity  with  -natural 
things  and  with  classic  literature.  But  the  natural  things 
seem  to  exist  for  him  only  as  symbols  of  spiritual  realities, 
tlieir  frank  concreteness  affording  him  no  such  relish  as  it 
did  further  on.  That  playing  upon  words  and  that 
delight  in  paradox  which  were  ever  his  besetting  sins, 
have  here  some  of  their  grossest  exhibitions,  and  tliese 
sins  are  mingled  strangely  with  some  of  the  rarest  virtues 
of  his'  tliought  and  style.     For  example : — 

Tliey  who  are  alarmed  lest  virtue  should  so  far  demean 
herself  as  to  be  extremely  good,  have  not  yet  wholly  embraced 
lier,  l)ut  descril)ed  only  a  slight  arc  of  a  few  seconds  aUnit 
her,  and  from  so  small  and  ill-defined  a  curvature  you  can 
calcuhite  no  centre  whatever  ;  but  tlieir  meaii  is  no  lietler  than 
meanness,  nor  tlieir  medium  than  mediocrity. 

And  this  for  paradox  : 

What  shame,  then,  that  our  lives,  which  might  so  well  be  tlie 
source  of  ])laiietary  inotiou,  and  sanction  the  order  of  the 
spheres,  should  be  full  of  abruptness  and  angularity  so  as  not 
to  roll  nor  move  majestically ! 

Albeit,  there  are  sentences  and  passages  of  singular 
beauty,  and  some  of  great  nobility  and  splendour,  while 
others  jostle  them  that  are  absurd  either  in  their  expression 
or  in  their  thought,  as  where  Thoreau  finds  that  "  the 
grand  and  majestic  have  always  somewhat  of  the  undula- 
toriness  of  the  sphere,"  and  declares  that  this  is  "the 
secret  of  majesty  in  tlie  rolling  gait  of  the  elephant,  and 
of  all  grace  in  action  and  in  art."  The  main  intent  of  tlie 
article  is  admirable,  says  the  Nation,  a  variant  of  Emerson's 
self-rehance  and  Channing's  greatness  of  the  soul— and 
there  is  much  striking  illustration. 

A  man's  life  [we  read]  should  be  a  stately  march  to  an 
unlieard  music  ;  and  when  to  its  fellows  it  may  seem  irregular 
and  inharmonious,  lie  will  bo  stepping  to  a  livelier  me.isure 
which  only  his  nicer  ear  lan  detect.  There  will  be  no  halt, 
ever,  but  at  most  a  marching  on  his  post,  or  such  a  pause  as 
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is  richnr  than  any  fonnds,  %Yhen  the  deeper  melody  is  no 
longer  heard,  but  implicitly  consented  to  with  the  whole  life 
and  Ijeing.  He  will  never  take  a  false  step,  even  in  the  most 
arduous  circumstances  ;  for  then  the  music  will  not  fail  to 
swell  into  greater  volume,  and  rule  the  movement  it  inspired. 


The  mixed  metaphor  is  the  subject  of  an  amusing  article 
in    the   New  York  Times  Supplement.      "  Will    30U   hurl 
the   cornerstone    of   Irish    independence  to    the    English 
wolves    thirsting  for  its  blood  ? "    asked  an  orator.     He 
was  liardly  more  adventurous   than  the  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Among  metaphors  actually  heard  in 
the  Strangers'  Gallery  are  these  :   "By  taking  this  course 
the  Government  will    be  opening   the  door  to  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge."     "A  quarrel  is  so  imminent  that  it 
requires  only  a  spark  to  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war."     "  It 
is  of  no  use  for  the  honorable  member  to  shake  his  head  in 
the  teeth  of  his  own  words."     "  We  are  drifting  into  the 
African    desert    without    rudder    or    compass."       "  The 
Government  is  becoming  a  crystallized  bureaucracy,  run- 
ning in  a  groove  and  deaf  to  reform."     It  was  not  long 
ago  that  the  late  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett,  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  Tinie!<,   compLiined   that  the  concert  of  the 
Powers  iu  China  was  "a  mere  delusive  screen,  agreeable 
in  sound,  very  tickling  to  the   ignorant  ear,  calculated  to 
draw  the  cheers  of  the  groundlings,  but  wliich  really  serves 
only  as  a  blind  to  ourselves,  as  a  cover  for  ministerial  in- 
action, as  a  means  of  informing  our  rivals  and  foes  of  all  our 
plans,  and  as  a  lever  wherewith  they  are  enabled  to  check- 
mate British  policy."     It  is  more  surprising  that  eiTors  of 
this  kind  should  be  perpetrated  in  cold  print,  but  a  popular 
living  theologian  in  Scotland   is  responsible  for  the  two 
following  which  may  be  foimd  in  a  book  that  has  had  a 
large  circulation :  "  This  question  occurs  often  to  every 
careful  reader  of  the  gospels,  but  lands  us  as  often  as  we 
ask  it  in  a    sea    of   mysteries !  "     "  Such  a  course   ■will 
inevitably  land  us  in  the  great  central  current  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Scripture  from  first  to  last."     This 
confusion  between  land   and   sea  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  reporter  who,  in  describing  a  wreck,  asserted  that 
no  less  than  fourteen  of  the  unfortunate  passengers  and 
crew  bit  the  dust. 

The  bookseller's  assistant  is  often  discussed  in  the 
Puhliifhera'  Circular,  sometimes  with  entertaining  results. 
There  are,  of  course,  booksellers'  assistants  and  book- 
sellers* assistants.  There  are  Hookway's  assistants,  and 
there  are  a.ssistants  like  the  one  described  by  "  A  Book- 
ssUer."  He  was  an  intelligent  young  man  to  all  appear- 
ance- But  shortly  after  his  arrival  the  following  incidents 
occurred  :  — 

A  customer  was  paying  a  bill,  the  amount  being  10s.  Od. 
witli  is.  9d.  discount  to  ^>e  deducted.  My  new  assistant  wrote 
Is.  9d.  under  the  10s.  Gd.,  and  then  said,  "  How  can  you  take 

0  from  ti  ?  "  I  explained  the  process  of  Iwn-owing  12  in  the 
ppnce,  *c.,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  "  seemed  to  recollect 
something  about  it,"  adding,  "  It's  a  ripping  dodge,  isn't  it  ? 
But  the  worst  of  the  dodges  is  that  they  don't  always  answer." 

1  informed  him  that  it  wasn't  a  dodge,  btit  was  a  iide. 
Another  customer  paying  a  bill  7s.  Cd.,  with  Is.  3d.  discount, 
he  still  Ixjrrowed  12  in  the  pence,  and  actually  handed  my 
customer  the  bill  with  "  l.'i  "  in  the  pence  column.  I  gave 
him  "  notice  "  on  tht;  spot,  which  he  thought  verj'  unfair,  as 
he  said  "I  myself  said  bonowing  12  in  the  pence  was  a  rule, 
not  a  dwlge."  He  also  added  that  he  sliould  try  to  get  again 
into  a  shop  "  where  there  was  a  proper  clerk  to  see  to 
accounts." 

Another  unfortunate  mistake  made  by  this  man  was  as 
follows.  A  customer  handed  him  a  few  books,  saying,  "How 
much?"  My  assistant  replied :  "I  am  sorry  wo  can't  make 
you  an  offer,  sir  ;  these  books  are  all  out  of  date  now,  and 
are  alwolute  waste  paper."  The  customer  then  said  :  "  Oh  ! 
I  didn't  want  to  sell  them.  I  have  just  taken  them  from 
your  shelves,  I  want  to  buy  them."  "  Oh  !  I  l)eg  your  pardon, 
sir  !  18s.  is  (he  cash  price,"  was  the  young  man's  unljlushing 
reply. 


The  same  bookseller  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an 
assistant's  attempt  to  set  up  in  Imsiness  for  himself. 
Being  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  many  large 
businesses  spring  from  small  beginnings,  this  incipient 
Quaritch  thought  he  would  like  to  try  to  pave  his  way  to 
fortune  by  taking  out  a  few  books  on  a  truck.  His  master 
kindly  presented  him  with  a  truck  and  stock.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  he  was  so  disgusted  at  the  lack  of  customers 
that,  instead  of  pushing  home  his  truck  at  night,  he  pushed 
the  whole  load  of  literature,  truck  included,  into  the  river, 
and  decided  to  give  up  bookselling. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Tjh.selton-Dyek  points  out  that  in  our  article 
on  L.  E.  L.'s  centenary  there  was  a  geographical  slip 
which  may  be  a  source  of  future  perplexity.  L.  E.  L. 
was  said  to  have  started  for  her  new  home  "  in  the  Castle 
at  Cape  Town."  This  would  imply  that  she  went  to  Cape 
Colony,  an  unfortunate  mistake.  L.  E.  L.'s  husband  was 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Our  correspondent  adds  that 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  whole  matter  in  his  Wanderings  in  West 
Africa,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  78-82,  Maclean's  actual  title  was 
"  President  of  the  Council  of  Goverim:ient."  Burton's  story 
is  not  very  explicit,  but  he  seems  to  lean  to  the  death  of 
L.  K.  L.  being  due  to  misadventure  rather  than  suicide.  He 
says  :  "  The  true  history  of  Mrs.  Maclean's  death  is  known 
to  many.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  less  probable  tlian 
the  popular  version,"  He  concludes :  "  At  any  rate 
calumny  found  its  way  home,  and  the  President  was 
reduced  to  the  secondary  position  of  Judicial  Assessor  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  Tliere  he  died  in  May,  1847,  to  the 
deep  and  lasting  regret  of  the  whole  population,  black 
and  white."  There  is  the  best  official  evidence  that  he 
deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  "  Founders  of  the  Empire." 
In  the  Colonial  Office  List  (1902,  p.  180)  he  is  described  as 
"  a  man  of  marked  energy  and  capacity.  This  gentleman 
with  a  force  of  no  more  than  100  men  at  command,  and  with  a 
Cxovernment  subsidy  of  only  £4,000  a  year,  contrived  to 
extend  and  maintain  the  influence  of  his  Government  over 
the  whole  tract  of  country  now  known  as  the  Gold  Coast 
Protectorate." 


Mr.  John  Loui.'^  Haxev  writes  to  us  from  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia:  "  I  am  preparing  for  immediate 
(private)  publication  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  and  I  intend  to  include  a  list  of  the 
numerous  volumes  enriched  by  his  marginalia.  Some  of 
these  books  are  accessible  to  scholars  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  a  large  number  were  ^scattered  in  the  sale 
of  the  library  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Green,  Coleridge's  literary 
executor.  Likewise,  there  are  volumes  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  Lamb,  Soiithey,  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Gillman  and 
others,  which  were  more  or  less  extensively  annotated 
by  S.  T.  C.  As  I  desire  to  indicate  the  present  where- 
abouts of  these  precious  volumes,  may  I  ask  the  courtesy 
of  a  brief  note  in  an  early  num})er  of  the  Academy  calling 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  my  search  ?  I  shall  be 
gratefid  for  any  information  concerning  the  marginalia  or 
other  interesting  Coleridgeana." 


The  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner  gives  a  report  of  its 
annual  reunion  of  contributors,  at  which  Prof.  Sylvanus 
Thompson  delivered  himself  of  a  lamentation  which  we 
fear  is  only  too  just.  He  urged  that  tlie  present  time  is 
characterised  by  a  certain  degeneracy  of  tone,  against 
which  we  ought  to  set  otir  faces.  The  evidence  of  this 
degeneracy  is  apparent  on  all  sides.  Even  in  literature 
everything  has  to  bo  cut  up  into  snippets,  little  doses  to 
tickle  the  fancy — not  solid  meat.  Even  Iluskin  is  not 
being  read,  and  Carlyle  is  being  utterly  forgotten.     The 
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times  lack  grit  and  backbone.  Tlie  speaker  advised  the 
stfdy  if  Carlyle's  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  reading  into 
tlicm  J  resent  <lay  diameters.  In  Kn.4rland  just  now,  lie 
said,  tlere  is  a  lack  of  conviction,  a  lack  of  breadth,  of 
strength  of  view,  and  of  strenuous  purirose. 


Bibliographical. 

Thk   announcement  of  a  new   volume  of  essays  by  Mr. 
Austin  IJobson  will  help  to  recall  to  people's  "minds  the 
very  considerable  amount  of  work  which  the  poet  has  done 
I  n  ])rose.     No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  his  two  volumes 
of  Eighteenth-Century   V/ignettes,  or  of   liis  recent   work, 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  and  Other  Papers  (1899).     It 
is,  too,  scarcely  ten  years  since  the  second  edition  of  his 
Four  Frenchwomen  was  issued.     In  the  field  of  biography 
he  has  acliieved  admirabb  things  ;  note  his  Hogarth  in  the 
"  Great  Artists  "  series  (1879),  and   his  Uoga'rths  of  1891 
and   1898;    note  his  Fielding  in  the    "English  Men  of 
Letters  "  series  (1883),  his  Beicick  and  his  Pupils  (1884), 
his    Richard    Steele    in    the    "English  Worthies"   series 
(1885),  his  Goldsmith  in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series  (1888) 
and  his  Horace  Walpole  (1890  and  1893).     That  he  is  tlie 
author  of  the  Civil  Service  Handbook  of  English  Literature 
(1874  and  1880,  and    recently  brought  down  to  date  by 
Prof.  Griffin)  is  not,  even  now,  at  all  universally  known  ; 
and  yet  how  many  students  have  found  it  of  great  sen'ice 
to  them.     Further— apart  from  the  works  he  has  edited 
and    annotated— Mr.    Dobson    has    helped    to    popularise 
literary  and    pictorial    art    by  the    introductions  he  has 
penned  for  works  by  Addison,  Jane  Austen,  Beaumarchais, 
IJoswell,  Defoe,  Fielding,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Herrick,  Hood] 
Prior,  Charles   Keade,  and  Steele,  Bewick,  Albert  Durer, 
and  Holbein.     In  fact,  if  he  had  never  written  a  line  of 
verse,  he  would  still  have  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

^^  With  reference  to  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
"  L.  E.  L.,"  it  appears  to  have  been  too  readily  assumed 
that  that  lady  and  her  works  had  disappeared  into  limbo. 
Her  novels,  no  doubt,  have  long  been  unread,  but  there 
have  been  at  least  two  editions  of  her  verse  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  There  was  one  in  1873,  edited,  with 
a  memoir  and  illustrations,  by  W.  Bell  Scott ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  reproduced  in  the  "  Excelsior  "  series 
of  Messrs.  ]{outledge  in  1880.  That  Miss  Landon  should 
figure  in  Mr.  Miles's  Pods  and  Poetry  of  the  [Nineteenth] 
Century  (1892)  was  to  be  expected,  for  "  L.  E.  L."  has  at 
any  rate  a  place  in  English  literary  history.  Apparently, 
liowever,  her  fame  has  spread  across  the  Channel,  for  I 
find  she  was  one  of  the  Celebriles  Anglaises  dealt  with  by 
M.  J.  Le  Fevre-Deuinier  in  the  volunie,  so  entitled,  wliich 
he  published  in  1895.  As  for  Miss  Landon's  prose  fiction, 
I  remember  reading  her  Romance  and  Reality  (1830)  with 
some  interest,  but  that  was  when  I  was  young  and 
impressionable. 

In  writing  a  memoir  of  Charles  V.,  Mr.  Edward  Arm- 
strong has  no  Enghsh  competitor  worth  mentioning,  for 
Hobertson's  History  of  the  Reign  of  that  Emperor  (1709), 
for  so  long  the  vhief  authority  on  the  subject,  is  now 
obviously  much  out  of  date,  while  of  the  four  books  by 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  (1852,  1854,  1870  1875) 
the  first  published— 77te  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V  — 
deals  only  with  a  phase  of  the  Emperor's  career,  and 
the  two  last  are  mainly  pictorial  in  interest.  Meanwhile, 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  large  number  of 
Ltves  of  the  Emperor  which  have  been  produced,  of  more 
ar  less  recent  years,  by  foreign  writere.  I  find  record  of 
suchLiws  by  E.  Van  Arenbergh,,  E.  Cat,  J.  Cuzens, 
h.   Dolce,  J.  Gennanus,  J.  J;  Hanxisch,  G.  Lati,  A    J 


Nam^che,  A.  Pichot,  Count  de  la  Roca,  P.  de  SandoVal, 
F.  Staphylus,  A.  de  I'lloa,  N.  Wassenaer,  and  so  forth. 
If  Mr.  Armstrong  has  assimilated  all  these,  he  is  much  to 
be  commended— and  conmiiserated. 

Very  welcome  will  be  the  new  edition  of  that  volume  of 
Original  Plays  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  first  published  in 
1876.  We  are  told  that  it  will  present  "Pygmalion  and 
Galatea  "  (which  is  still  in  the  current  theatrical  repertory 
and  likely  long  to  be  so)  in  a  revised  form.  "lohmthe'' 
(which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  a  book)  is  to  be  included 
in  the  new  volume.  The  second  and  third  series  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Original  Plays  appeared  in  "  The  Mayfair 
Library  "  in  1881  and  1895  respectively.  I  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  publisher  that  a  uniform  edition  of 
all  his  dramatic  works  would  be  acceptable  to  a  very  large 
public.  There  is  not  even  a  complete  edition  "of  the 
comic-opera  libretti.  The  volume  published  jointly  by 
Chappeil  &  Co.  and  Chatto  and  Windus  contains  only 
eight  of  the  long  series. 

Mr.  E.  Wallis,  who  is  about  to  publish  a  drama  on 
the  subject  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  may  be  said  to 
"greatly  dare."  To  begin  with,  it  is  plucky  of  him  to 
draw  a  portrait  of  Becket  when  George  Darlcy",  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  and  Tennyson  have  already  done  so ;  but  there"  are 
also  already  in  existence  a  "Henry  II."  by  Dr.  Grindrod 
(1874),  another  bv  George  Wightwick  (1851),  and  another 
by  Sir  Arthur  Helps  (1843).  The  first-known  "  Henry  II.' ' 
is,  of  course,  that  attributed  to  John  Bancroft ;  and  the 
plays  by  William  Hawkins,  Thomas  HuU,  and  W.  H. 
Ireland  also  have  their  respective  niches  in,  theatrical 
history. 

I  presume  that  the  selection  from  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's 
verse  which  is  to  be  included  in  the  "  Lover's  Library  " 
will  consist  of  amatory  "  sonnets  and  songs,"  such  as  those 
with  which  Mr.  Blunt  (as  "Proteus'^)  first  wooed  the 
public  in  1875.  The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus  came  out  in 
1881.  Then  we  liad  The  Wind  and  the  Wlm-lwind  (1883), 
In  VincuUs  and  A  New  Pilgrim  (both  in  1889),  Lore  Lyrics 
and  Songs  of  Protetis  (printed  by  WilUam  Morris,  1892), 
Esther,  Love  Lyrics,  and  Natalia's  Resurrection  (1892), 
and  Satan  Absolved  (1899).  The  Collected  Poems  appeared 
in  1898. 

The  late  James  Brnnton  Stephens  seems  to  have  ranked 
with  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  and  Henry  Kendall  in  the 
affections  of  tlie  Australian  public.  Here  in  England  he 
is  known  by  Ills  Convict  Once  (1871),  his  Miscellaneous 
Poems  (Macmlllan,  1880),  and  his  Convict  Once  and  Other 
Poems  (published  at  Melbourne  in  1888).  He  is  further 
known  hero  by  the  representative  pieces  from  his  pen 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  in  Australian  Ballads 
and  Rhymes  (1888)  and  Australian  Poets  (1888).  Stephens 
was  the  author  of  some  prose  stories. 

Mr.  \\  atts-Dunton's  publishers  are  about  to  add  to  the 
labours  of  the  bibhographer  by  bringing  out  this  autumn 
an  illustrated  edition  of  Aybvin,  which  should  be  in  much 
request  as  a  gift-book.  There  are  to  be  four  or  five  fine 
specimens  of  photography  in  colour  (including  an  admir- 
aljle  i)ortrait  of  the  author),  and  about  a  dozen  other 
pictures  in  black-and-white.  The  coloured  illustrations 
will  be  found  to  have  a  special  literary  interest. 

The  fact  that  Kingsley's  Water  Babies  has  been 
dramatized  for  children,  and  in  that  way  will  form  one 
of  the  Christmas  theatrical  entertainments,  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  a  fresh  and  large  demand  for  the  book,  which 
was  issued  originally  in  18C3.  Since  then,  there  Iwve 
l)een  two  illustrated  editions  of  the  tale — one  by  Sir  Noel 
Baton  and  Percival  Skelton  (1809),  and  one  "by  Linley 
Sambourne  (1880). 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Dickens. 

Charles  Dickens:    Bis  Life,   Writings,   and  Personality. 
By  Frederick  G.  Kitton.    (T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.    5s.  net.) 

Mb.  Kitton  Las  chosen  to  register  the  incidents  of  Dickens's 
amazing  life  chronologically,  and  as  he  has  largely 
availed  himself  of  printed  letters  imknown  to  Forster, 
the  volume  presents  more  than  a  little  the  effect  of  an 
autobiography.  An  autobiography,  however,  -would  have 
lacked  the  note  of  enthusiasm  which  runs  through  this 
book.  For  example,  George  Eliot  is  quoted  as  having 
expressed  a  disparaging  criticism  upon  the  novelist's  per- 
sonal appearance:  "We  pass  from  this  jarring  note," 
exclaims  Mr.  Kitton  with  a  simplicity  of  conviction  which 
carries  his  readers  with  him.  And  this  passing  from  the 
"jarring  note"  is  significant  in  a  book  in  which  very 
few  jarring  notes  are  repeated.  But,  like  Forster,  Mr. 
Kitton  has  slirunk  from  revealing  no  intimate  detail,  no 
triviality,  no  outburst  of  animal  spirits,  no  period  of 
depression  by  wliich  mien  may  peep  into  the  soul  of  him 
who,  even  as  Heine,  was  dying  while  he  gave  the  world 
laughter. 

Mr.  Kitton  follows  his  hero  from  his  baptism  tlirough 
his  school  days,  through  his  experiences  at  the  blacking 
warehouse,  through  his  boredom  as  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
through  his  exertions  as  a  reporter,  right  on  to  those 
triumphs  in  literature  which  came  to  him  so  quickly  and 
so  easily.  He  shows  him  to  us  "writing  short  tales, 
which  he  lent  to  his  schoolfellows  on  payment  of  marbles 
and  pieces  of  slate  pencil."  He  shows  him  to  us  writhing 
under  the  perplexities  of  shorthand,  which  he  studied  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museimi.  He  quotes  his 
"puff  verses"  on  "Warren's  Jet  Blacking"  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  buffooneries  uttered  carelessly,  the  banalities 
of  domesticity,  the  very  intimacies  of  recollection.  He 
recalls  his  fondness  for  colour  and  the  incongruity  of 
his  waistcoats.  He  repeats  liis  homilies  on  conduct  and 
his  obiter  dicta  on  art.  In  short,  everything  that  a,  timid 
and  careful  biographer  might  be  disposed  to  keep  back 
in  the  name  of  art,  tliis  author  has  chosen  to  bring  forward 
in  the  name  of  truth.  And  yet  from  this  medley  of 
incidents,  from  this  strange  fusion  of  energies  capable 
of  such  varied  expression,  the  man's  cliaracter  gleams 
out  great  in  the  face  of  contrasts.  For  beneath  the 
declamatory  emphasis,  a  certain  loudness  of  tone,  a  certain 
carelessness  in  taste,  the  soul  was  radically  sensitive. 
The  surface  vanity  masked  a  profound  humility,  the 
surface  egotism  did  not  even  conceal  an  almost  universal 
sympathy.  Above  all,  no  suggestion  of  littleness  attaches 
to  the  man ;  had  he  never  written  a  single  novel  his  life 
would  have  been  worth  the  writing.  Theophile  Gatitier 
has  said  that  a  poet's  best  poem  is  lived,  not  written. 
Of  the  English  novelist  Hans  Andersen  is  quoted  as 
saying :  "  Take  the  best  out  of  all  Dickens's  writings, 
combine  them  into  the  picture  of  a  man,  and  there  thou 
hast  Charles  Dickens." 

Mr.  Kitton's  method  in  regard  to  the  novels  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
biography.  He  deals  with  tliem  objectively,  describing 
minutely  the  circumstances  imder  which  they  were  written, 
giving  Dickens's  own  opinion  alxiut  them  and  registering 
the  order  of  publication  and  the  number  of  copies  sold 
of  each.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  given  us  a  veritable 
"Who's  Who?"  of  Dickens-land;  and  a  long  series  of 
characters  including  Mr.  Mell,  Mr.  Squeers,  Lawrence 
Boythorne,  and  even,  by  implication,  Dora  are  identified. 
Such  revelations  may  be  artistically  intrusive  and  occa- 
sionally personally  repellent.  For,  as  Dickens  himself 
expressed  it  when  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
"It  came  into  my  head  one  day  that  we  have  all  had 
our  Doras,  and  that  it  was  a  half-serious,  half-ridiculous 


truth  which  had  never  been  told."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reproduction  of  the  letter  bearing  the  signature 
"  John  Dickens  "  is  irresistibly  suggestive,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  Leigh  Hunt  really  did  forgive  Horace 
-'Skimpole.  A  great  many  details  are  given  about  the  long 
list  of  celebrated  illustrators  of  Dickens,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  John  Leech  and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
were  amongst  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for"  the  honour 
of  illustrating  Pickwick."  Amongt  other  items  of  gossip, 
interesting  because  the  two  great  novelists  are  so  pro- 
foundly interesting,  the  biographer  records  the  fact  that 
on  all  occasions  each  spoke  well  of  the  other,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  Garrick  incident  had  been  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten a  week  before  the  death  of  the  elder  author.  A 
great  deal  is  told  us  of  the  evolution  of  the  titles,  and  one 
can  more  readily  realise  the  importance  of  M.  Zola's 
grudged  gift  of  one  poor  little  proper  name  to  le  grand 
Flaubert !  Bleak  House,  for  instance,  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  list  of  twelve  tentative  titles  for  that  novel,  while 
David  Coirperfield  itself  passed  through  nine  evolutionary 
stages.  The  two  visits  to  America,  separated  by  a  genera- 
tion, are  vividly  sketched,  but  they,  like  the  visits  to  the 
Continent,  are  given  in  a  more  compressed  i'orm  than  in 
Forster's  narrative.  The  four  sets  of  public  readings,  the 
last  of  which  was  so  tragic,  are  described  with  much 
interesting  detail. 

Novelist,  reader,  actor,  editor — after  he  has  expressed 
himself  with  such  Titanic  energy  he  still  remains  an 
enigma.  After  having  written  thousands  of  pages  for  us, 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  The  rest- 
lessness of  genius  tormented  him,  and  there  is  something 
sinister  in  having  to  follow  him  through  the  merciless 
sequence  of  the  years  up  to  "  that  fatal  day  in  June"  of 
1870.  How  he  wore  himself  out  during  the  latter  years 
as  though  the  very  flame  of  his  life  were  being  consumed 
before  our  eyes  !  For  him  was  tliere  never  a  period  of 
calm  ?  Could  he  never  forget  the  crowded  streets  from 
which  he  caught  the  woof  of  his  brain  ?  Could  he  never 
shut  out  the  tears  and  the  laughter  of  the  world  ?  Could 
he  never  banish  from  consciousness  the  thronging  creations 
of  his  fancy  and  be  alone  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
his  own  being?  Such  moments  are  hinted  at  in  this 
volume,  but  for  Dickens  they  seem  to  have  meant  nothing 
of  the  sombre  tranquillity  of  Aurelius,  but  rather  an  added 
disquietude,  an  increased  nervous  tension.  "  Oh,  my 
dear  Forster,  if  I  were  to  say  half  of  what  Copperjield. 
makes  me  feel  to-niglit,  how  strangely,  oven  to  you,  I 
should  be  turned  inside  out !  I  seem  to  be  sending  some 
part  of  myself  into  the  Shadowy  World." 

Such  as  he  was,  he  to  whom  nature  had  given  so  much  in 
his  turn  gave  all,  even  himself.  Others  had  drawn  care- 
fully elaborated  portraits  which  survive  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  periods,  but  from  the  brain  of  Dickens  leaped 
forth,    a    tlironging    multiplicity   of    figures    forming   a 

Shantom  world  in  themselves.  Speaking  of  Turtuffe, 
[.  Taine  has  said:  "  Quand  il  a  occupe  lo  public  pendant 
cinq  actes,  il  offre  encore  au  psychologue  et  au  m6decin 
plus  d'une  chose  a  etudier.  Votrc  Pecksniff  n'offira  rien 
ni  au  medecin  ni  au  psychologue."  This  criticism  is  just, 
in  a  modified  sense,  as  applied  to  the  creations  of  Dickens 
generally  in  so  much  as  they  are-  for  the  most  part 
characters  rather  than  types.  It  was  not  a  marquis  and  a 
valet,  a  courtier  and  a  bourgeois  that  he  sought  to  depict, 
but  rather  the  distinct  personalities  of  those  wlio  played  in 
the  human  comedy  unconscious  of  its  tragic  meaning. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  truth  in  the  following  sentence  of 
the  same  critic:  "  Au  fond,  los  romans  de  Dickens  se 
r^duisent  tons  a  une  phrase,  et  la  voici :  Soyez  bons  et 
aime/.."  Now  in  this  "  phrase  "  is  suggested  the  synthesis 
of  author  and  man,  a  synthesis  impossible  to  arrive  at  in 
the  case  of  so  many  great  names  in  literature. 

A  time  may  come  when  to  the  searching  analysis  of  a 
generation  yet  unborn  the  figures  of  Mr.  Micawber,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  Mark  Tapley  and  a  host  of  others  may  appear 
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faint  and  far-o&  echoes  of  a  mirth  that  has  lost  ite  meaning 
and  its  pkce.  It  may  be  so,  yet  we  who  have  been  born 
very  far  from  Olympus,  would  we  not  gladly  exchange  the 
quips  and  sneers  of  the  present  for  one  peal  of  Homeric 
laughter  ?  But  however  that  may  be,  there  wiU  be  in  that 
terrible  generation  some  few  who  will  wander  by  the  shore 
where  the  waves  have  cast  up  the  dead  body  of  Steerforth, 
some  few  who  wiU  recognize  in  Estella  the  irony  of  a 
dream  belonging  not  to  this  generation  or  that,  but  to 
youth.  For  into  these  living  creations  of  his  brain  he  has 
thrown  not  only  the  intensity  of  his  own  vitality,  but  also 
something  of  the  haimting  mystery  of  being. 

Into  a  period  not  yet  lost  to  eighteenth  century  lucidity, 
modified  in  the  interests  of  a  precise  gentility,  Dickens 
cast  a  blaze  of  colour.  For  the  fashionable  thrill  of  the 
earher  sensational  vogue  he  substituted  the  shudder  of 
reality.  For  the  theory  of  respectability  as  a  means  to 
individual  comfort  he  substituted  compassion  as  a  means 
to  general  happiness. 

In  this  twentieth  century  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
speak  of  broader  aims  and  a  wider  national  destiny,  but 
here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  personality  of  the 
great  dead  novelist.  For  to  the  English-speaking  jDCoples 
of  that  unfettered  union  around  the  globe,  what  name  spells 
out  the  England  of  memory,  the  little  island  of  wonderful 
careless  beings,  ignorant,  indeed,  of  trusts,  but  wise  with 
the  wisdom  of  laughter  ?  Dickens.  Who  has  made  London 
known  in  Winnipeg  and  in  Melbourne,  in  Durban  and  in 
Calcutta,  in  New  Orleans  and  in  New  York  ?  Dickens. 
W^ho  has  cast  a  spell  over  the  country  side  of  England  so 
that  people  visiting  the  island  for  the  first  time  remember 
it  ?  Dickens.  One  may  go  further  and  exclaim  without 
hj'perbole :  WTio  has  given  lonely  people  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  world  friends  ?  Dickens.  Then,  again,  when 
the  note  of  pity  is  sounded  in  European  literature  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  do  we  not  hear  at  Daiidet,  the 
French,  and  Dostoevsky,  the  Russian  Dickens  ? 


Sheridan    Un-Wilkied. 
Sheridan's   Plays.     Edited  by  W.   Eraser  Kae.      (Nutt. 

10s.  (id.  net.) 
It  seems  a  little  singular  that  an  authoritative  text  of 
plays  which  the  world  has  long  since  agreed  to  recognise 
as  masterpieces  of  Enghsh  comedy  should  now  be  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  Such,  however,  is  the  case. 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  informs  iis  that  the  numerous  current 
reprints  of  Sheridan  are  all  made  from  the  edition  in  two 
volumes  pubUshed  by  Murray  in  1821.  This  was  pre- 
pared by  Sheridan's  biographers,  Tom  Moore  and  Mr. 
Wilkie,  and  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken  a  good  deal 
of  editorial  liberty  in  the  way  of  excising  passages  not 
to  his  taste.  It  is  i-ather  difficult  to  understand  the 
motives  for  mtmy  of  the  changes  which  he  introduced, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  texts  have  sutTered 
considerably  from  them.  In  the  very  first  scene  of  "  The 
Rivals  "  he  omitted  a  dehghtful  speech  of  Fag  to  Thomas 
the  coachman  :  — 

Coach.    .    .    .    Pray,  Mr.  Vy^,  vliat  kind  of  place  is  this 

Hath? — I  lia'   heard   a    great  deal  of   it — here's  a  mort  o' 

merrj'-makiiifr,  hey  ? 

VftC.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well— 'tis  a  good  lounge. 
V  l^ioiigh  at  present  we  are,  like  otlier  great  assemblies,  divided 

ioto  parties — High-roomiuns  and  I,o\v-roomianR ;  however,  for 

my  part,  1  have  resolved  to  stand  uetiter,  and  so  I  told  Bob 

Brush  at  oiu'  last  eoniniittro. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  critical  pen  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  struck  out  the  whole  of  the  last  sentence.  This 
is  not  a  beginning  to  inspire  confidence  in  an  editor. 
Anotlier  amazing  omission  is  from  Sir  Anthony  Absolute's 
remarks  on  circulating  libraries  :—  .    "". 

Mk.s.  Mal^pbop.    Well,  but  Sir  Anthony,  your  wife,'  Lady 
i^bsuUite  was  fond  of  books. 

SiK  ASTHOSV.   Aye — and  injury  sufficient  they  were  to  her, 
JIadam--But  were  I  to  ohuse another  helpmate,  the  eitent  of 


her  erudition  should  consiut  in  knowing  Ler  simple  lettem, 
Avitlioiit  their  mischievous  combinations  : — and  the  summit  of 
her  science  be — her  ability  to  count  as  far  as  twenty.-  Tlio 
first,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  would  enable  her  to  work  A.  A.  upon  my 
linen  ; — and  the  latt<'r  would  be  nuite  sufficient  to  prevent  her 
giving  me  a  Shirt  No.  1,  and  a  Stock  No.  2. 

It  will  be  clear  that  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr. 
Fraser  Ilea  for  rescuing  Sheridan  from  such  treatment  as 
this,  and  giving  us  a  reliable  text  derived,  in  the  case  of 
"  The  Rivals,"  from  the  version  pubhshed  by  the  author 
himself,  and  in  that  of  the  other  plays,  from  the  manu- 
scripts preserved  in  tlie  hb'rary  of  Frampton  Court.  The 
mimuscript  of  "  The  Rivals  "  is  missing,  and  probably  it 
perislied  in  the  fire  at  Covent  Garden.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  very  considerable  virtue  of  fideUty,  the  edition 
before  us  cannot  be  called  altogether  a  good  one.  The 
type  is  not  unifomi  and  is  tliroughout  too  small  for  com- 
fortable reading.  The  "  Prefatory  Notes  "  are  not  wholly 
scientific,  for  Sheridan's  grandfather  is  confused  with  his 
grandson  in  the  second  sentence,  and  so  iiriportant  a  date 
as  that  of  the  original  publication  of  "  The  Rivals  "  is  left 
unrecorded.  Nor  do  they  show  a  very  fine  literary  sense. 
In  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
series  of  extracts  from  newspaper  criticisms  and  corr&spon- 
dence  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  tlie  average 
level  of  intelligence  in  those  who  uninvited  address  the 
public  press  was  much  the  same  in  1775  as  it  is  in  1902. 
But  Mr.  Eraser  Rae's  worst  fault  is  his  extraordinary  mis- 
conception of  editorial  virtue  whicli  has  led  him  to  print 
the  plays  almost  entirely  witliout  punctuation,  because  he 
80  found  them  in  the  manuscripts.     Here  is  an  example : — 

Sliiface  :  My  dear  Sir— you  are  strangely  misinformed — 
Sir  Oliver  is  a  worthy  Man,  a  worthy  man— a  very  worthy 
sort  of  Man — but  avarice  Mr.  Stanley  is  the  vice  of  age — I  wJl 
tell  you  my  good  Sir  in  confidence  : — what  he  has  done  for  mo 
has  been  a  mere — uotliing  dio'  People  I  know  have  thought 
otherwise  and  for  my  Part  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the 
Report. 

Doubtless  Sheridan,  writing  for  dear  life  in  tlie  green- 
room of  the  theatre,  and  with  a  bottle  of  port  at  his  elbow, 
what  was  only  meant  for  tlie  prompter's  eye,  may  have 
found  it  convenient  to  let  a  dash  stand  indifferently  for  the 
indication  of  a  dramatic  pause  and  for  full  stop,  conuna, 
and  semi-colon.  But  a  glance  at  the  print  of  "  The 
Rivals  "  would  have  shown  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  that  the  manu- 
scripts were  cerbtinly  not  meant  to  go  to  press  without  the 
usual  formalities  of  preparation  ;  and  so  to  print  them 
is  not  only  to  make  an  unreadable  book,  but  also  to 
indulge  in  a  whimsical  pedantry  which  even  the  editor 
of  a  precious  Greek  or  Latin  text  very  rarely  permits 
himself. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  any  reasonable 
praise  bestowed  upon  Sheridan.  As  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury recedes  into  the  past  of  history,  many  good  reputations 
sink  into  deser\'ed  oblivion ;  but  not  his.  Probably  he 
gains  rather  than  loses  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  mutation 
of  social  conditions  which  remove  his  scenes  and  characters 
further  and  further  from  realism.  As  his  descendant, 
Lord  DufFerin,  says  in  the  few  pages  of  introduction 
which  he  contributes  to  Mr.  Eraser  Rae's  volume- — 

The  shifting  pictures  of  the  personages  now  presented  to 
our  view  in  an  \infamiliar  garb,  and  the  gay  iippointnients 
which  brightened  the  world  a  (quarter  of  a  cenHii-)'  ago,  have 
a  tendency  to  involve  the  nioili'rn  spectator  in  an  atmosphere 
of  illusion,  whicli  helps  him  to  forget  for  the  niciment  his  own 
suiToundings,  and  follow  with  more  intense  interest  the 
varying  fortunes  of  these  representatives  of  a  vanished  age. 

Whether  one  regards  Sheridan's  extraordinary  genius  or 
his  meteoric  personal  career,  he  must  needs  bring  a  touch 
of  romance  into  the  most  prosaic  of  epochs.  .Ml  his  life 
was  of  a  jiiece  with  that  boyish  elopement  from  Batli  and 
the  fantastic  duel  which  was  its  sequel.  He  i.s  a  creature 
of  unagination,  liis  own  high  comic  imagination,  rather 
than  of  real  life.     His  energies  always  need  the  stimulus  of 
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the  footlights.  His  story  moves  from  moment  to  dazzling 
moment,  with  somewhat  sordid  intervals  between  when 
the  curtain  is  rung  down  for  a  time.  It  is  so  in  literature. 
The  first  brilliant  success  of  "  The  Hivals  "  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  indolence  and  mismanagement  during 
which  the  venture  of  l)rury  Lane,  entered  upon  so  hope- 
fully and  light-heartedly,  nearly  brought  him  and  his 
financial  backers  to  ruin.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Sheridan  could  be  got  to  attend  to  business,  or  to  write 
anything  at  all.  Suddenly  he  blazed  forth  in  the  last 
comic  masterpiece  of  the  English  stage,  the  immortal 
"  School  for  Scandal."  It  was  so  also  in  politics. 
Practically  Sheridan's  political  career  consisted  of  one 
stupendous  speech,  his  share  in  the  indictment  by  an 
outraged  humanity  of  that  j^'o^i^^^  o^  imperialism, 
Wjirren  Hastings,  It  is  one  of  the  few  speeches  upon 
record  which  converted  an  opjjonent.  One  Mr.  Logan 
attended  the  House  of  Commons  much  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Hastings.  Sheridan  spoke  for  five  hours  and  a 
half. 

.Vt  the  expiration  of  the  first  hotir  he  said  to  a  friend,  '"  All 
this  is  derlanmtory  assertion  without  .proof :"  when  the 
M'cond  was  finished,  "Tliis  is  a  most  wonderful  oration  ;  "  at 
the  close  of  tjie  third,  "  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted  most  unjusti- 
fiably ; "  the  fonrth,  "  Mr.  Hastinj^s  is  a  most  atrocious 
triminal  ;  "  and  at  last,  "  Of  all  monsters  of  iniquity,  the  most 
enormous  is  Warren  Hastings  !  " 

Sheridan's  personal  qualities  were  eminently  adapted  to 
the  picturesque  and  unstable  part  he  played.  His  flow  of 
spirits,  the  swift  Irish  wit  of  his  conversation,  fascinated 
both  man  and  woman.  His  contemporaries  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  splendour  of  his  eyes.  His  eyes  were  "  the  finest 
in  the  world,"  says  his  sister  ;  and  his  son's  tutor  records 
how  one  night  he  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  gate  ; 

And  sure  enoujjh  what  Ahould  I  see  glaring  through  the 
Lars,  and  outshining  the  lamps  of  the  carriage,  but  the  line 
eyes  of  Sheridan  ? 

Certainly  analogies  he  had  with  a  more  recent  and  more 
famous  statesman.  Both  Sheridan  and  Disraeli  loved  a 
blaze  of  wax  lights  ;  and  the  story  of  Sheridan,  after  the 
failure  of  his  first  speech,  resting  his  head  on  his  hands 
aad  vehemently  exclaiming,  "It  is  in  me,  however,  and, 
by  God,  it  shall  come  out,"  closely  recalls  the  familiar 
episode  of  Disraeli's  first  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  of  course,  Disraeli  had  the  "  staying 
power"  which  Sheridan  had  not,  and  the  gift  of  making 
his  eccentricities  and  his  theatricalities  subservient  to  bis 
solid  interest. 


The  Lords  of  the   Border. 

A  H'lstory  0/  the  House  of  Percy.  By  (ierald  Brenan. 
Edited  by  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Windsor  Herald.  (Free- 
mantle.     42s.  net.) 

TfiE  second  of  the  .series  of  Family  Histories  edited  by  the 
Windsor  Herald  which  was  begun  by  the  history  of  tlie 
House  of  Douglas,  is,  appropriately  enough,  the  history 
of  the  gresit  rival  English  House  of  Percy.  It  is  written 
by  Mr.  Cferald  Brenan,  and  was  originally  undertaken  as 
a  separate  work.  The  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
is  therefore  not  responsible  for  many  of  the  ideas  ancl 
statements  made  in  the  book,  though  as  it  goes  out  with 
his  imprimatur,  it  woidd  have  been  well  had  he  lieen 
able  to  exercise  his  editorial  powers  with  more  severity. 
For  Mr.  Brenan  has  not  a  judicial  mind,  nor  tliat  de- 
tachment of  view  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  writer  of 
a  work  of  this  kind.  He  writes  with  a  Roman  Cathohc 
bias,  and  when  once  ecclesiastical  prejudice  is  imported  into 
an  liistorical  work,  the  casf;  is  almost  hopeless.  However, 
Mr.  Brenan's  veliemence  overreaclios  itself,  and  his 
attacks  on  Lord   Biirghley  consequently  lose   their  force 


from  their  exaggeration.  The  author  does  not  appear 
to  understand  the  danger  which  threatened  England  from 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  insecurity 
caused  by  those  who  supported  the  domination  of  the 
Enghsli  Church  by  a  foreign  ohgarchy.  Mr.  Lindsay 
in  his  introtluctory  notice  states  that  he  cannot  agree 
with  many  of  Mr.  Brenan's  opinions  and  remarks, 
and  that  the  ideas  he  expresses  respecting  feudal  law 
and  chivalry  are  not  those  of  the  editor  of  the  series. 
It  is  a  pity  that  these  matters  could  not  have  been 
rectified,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  able  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Lindsay  "  that  the  volmnes  now  offered  to  the  public 
are  well  arranged,  well  written,  and  of  great  interest." 

The  book  suffers  from  the  fact  that  what  was  begun 
as  a  simple  narrative  of  the  story  of  a  great  family  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  an  elaborate  historical  pro- 
duction, when  the  printing  of  the  early  part  of  the  work 
had  already  proceeded  some  way.  The  book  was  decidedly 
called  for,  since  De  Fonblanque's  Anniii/i  vf  tlie  House  of 
Percy  were  privately  printed  and  hniited  to  a  few  copies. 
They  were,  however,  prepared  under  the  eye  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Northmnberland,  and  were  drawn  largely  from 
original  sources.  To  them  the  author  is,  as  he  observes, 
umler  manifold  obligations,  for  tlie  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland  objected  to  further  searcli  among  the 
documentary  collections  of  Alnwick  Castle  and  Syon 
House  as  unnecessary.  He  had  therefore  to  fall  back 
upon  the  manuscripts  preserA'ed'in  the  Record  Office,  and 
upon  the  works  of  Bishop  Percy,  as  well  as  upon  De 
Fonblanque's  Annals  for  Jiis  main  facts.  There  is  thus 
probably  but  little  that  is  :iew  to  those  who  have  given 
some  study  to  the  historj-  of  the  great  Border  family,  but 
to  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  public  the  facts  here  set  forth 
will  not  only  be  new,  but  will  have  all  the  fascination  of 
an  historical  romance.  We  can  only  rejieat,  therefore, 
that  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Brenan's  attitude 
should  not  be  that  of  the  impartial  historian  and 
clironicler,  and  that  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  do 
justice  to  his  heroes  without  doing  his  best  to  belittle 
and  blacken  the  cliaracters  of  those  w]io,  especially  in 
the  mcimentous  times  succeeding  the  Refonuation,  were 
opposed  to  them  in  policy  and  clearer  sighted  as  to  what 
was  best  for  tlie  good  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  the  present  Dukes  of 
Northumberland  are  only  Percies  in  the  female  line,  and 
that  their  paternal  name  is  really  Smithson.  This  objection 
is  more  than  captious  at  a  time  when  old  names  are 
assumed  by  persons  who  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
them,  and  have  not  even  married  into  the  families,  much 
less  the  sole  heiress  of  the  line  whose  surname  they  take. 
It  will  be  news  to  most  of  these  critics  that  the  male  lino 
of  the  Percies  came  to  an  end  as  long  ago  as  111)8,  when 
William  de  Percy,  the  fourth  Baron,  died  leaving  only 
co-heiresses,  one  of  whom  married  William  de  Newburgh, 
third  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  left  no  children,  and  the 
otlier,  Agnes,  married  Josceline  de  1/invain,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Brabant  aitd  Louvain.  Tliis  .losceline,  whose 
wife  was  eventually  the  sole  heiress  of  her  father,  changed 
his  name  to  Percy,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  race 
of  Louvain-Percy,  of  which  Harry  Hotspur  was  the  most 
widely-known  member,  and  which  wrote  its  name  large  in 
the  history  of  England  for  many  centuries.  Tliis  second 
line  of  Percy  lasted  until  1670,  when  Josceline  Percy, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,  died  and  left  an  only 
daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy.  Lady  ElizalDeth  married 
three  times  before  she  was  sixteen,  her  third  husband 
being  Charles  Seymour,  sixth  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom 
she  left  an  only  surviving  son,  Algernon,  tlie  seventh  Duke, 
who  was  created  first  lOarl  of  Northumberland.  The  third 
lino  of  Percy,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  the  Duko 
left  an  only  dangliter,  another  Lady  Elizabetli,  who 
married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  fourth  Baronet  of  Stanwick, 
afterwards  created  first  Duke  of  Northiunbeiiand,  and 
ancestor  of  the  present  Dukes. 
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Josceline  Percy,  eleventh  Earl  of  Xorthiiinberland,  was 
believed  to  have  beea  the  last  of  the  direct  male  line  of 
Louvain-l'ercy,  and  as  has  already  lieen  mentioned,  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  l^dy  Eli/ahcth,  succeeded  to  the 
Barony  (jf  i'ercy  at  liis  death  in  J(i70.  But  some  of  the 
Percies  had  migrated  to  Ireland,  and  a  claim  was  put 
forward  by  one  James  Percy,  a  "tnmkmaker"  of  Dublin, 
and  his  efforts  to  prove  liis  right  to  the  SLarldom  of 
iSorthumberhind  form  one  of  tlie  most  interesting 
Romances  of  the  Peerage.  A  great  mystery  has  always 
surrounded  the  case,  and  no  doubt  efforts  were  made  by 
those  in  authority  to  suppress  both  Percy  and  his  evidence. 
Eut  it  was  impossible  to  prove  James  Percy's  descent 
with  certainty  beyond  his  grandfather,  Henry  Percy  of 
Pavenham,  Bucks.  The  female  representatives  of  Karl 
Josceline  allowed  imdeniable  fear  of  the  "  trunkmaker," 
who  was  certainly  well  known  to  the  old  retainers  as  a 
Percy,  and  refused,  to  allow  him  to  examine  the  family 
documents  in  the  care  of  Henrj-  Champion,  which  James 
Percy  held  would  have  proved  his  case  ;  but  Mr.  Brenan 
thinks  that  this  fear  may  possibly  have  arisen  "  not  from 
any  knowledge  of  the  justice  of  his  claims,  but  rather 
from  a  desire  to  keep  the  actual  male  heir  of  the  House  of 
Percy  in  ignorance  of  his  rights.  For  an  actual  male  heir 
there  almost  certainly  was — if  not  James  Percy  of  Dublin, 
then  probably  Alan  Percy  of  Beverley,  or  one  of  that 
branch."  A  study  of  tlie  genealogical  tables  seems  to 
confinn  this  supposition  of  Mr.  Brenan's.  Alan  Percy  of 
Beverley,  who  was  said  to  have  been  de  jure  twelfth  l^arl 
of  Nortliumberland  after  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male 
line  in  1(570,  was  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  fourth 
Earl,  and  although  he  died  childless,  he  had  three 
brothers  and  three  uncles  of  whom  nothing  appears  to  be 
known,  and  it  was  no  doubt  among  them  that  the  true 
heir  would  have  been  found.  However,  their  relationship 
was  very  distant,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Brenan 
is  correct  in  his  sunnise  that  Lady  Elizabeth  was  most 
anxious  to  suppress  the  Irish  Percy  for  fear  that  researches 
into  his  descent  should  unquestionably  prove  the  Beverley 
Percies  to  be  tlie  true  heirs  of  the  Earls  of  the  Louvain- 
Percy  line.  This,  however,  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
present  line,  who  are  not  Earls  of  Northumberland  of  the 
Ix)uvain-Percy  creation,  but  Dukes  of  the  1760  creation. 
Bv  tlie  way,  tliis  date  is  by  a  slip  given  in  the  Genealogical 
Talile  IV.  as  177C. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  married  the  widowed  Lady 
Elizabeth  iSeymour,  was  the  fourth  Baronet  of  Stanwick  in 
Yorkshire,  and  not  the  fifth  as  lie  is  described  in  Table  IV. 
He  came  of  a  substantial  yeoman  stock,  whose  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Edward  HI., 
and  probably  to  that  of  Henry  II.  His  great  great  grand- 
fatlier,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  the  Robinsons,  haberdashers,  who  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon.  He  bought  the 
manor  of  Catterick  on  which  his  ancestors  had  been 
farmers,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1660.  Sir  Jeremy, 
the  second  baronet,  sold  the  haberdasher's  shop  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  settled  down  as  a  country  gentleman.  His  son 
married  the  Honourable  Elizabeth  Liingdale,  who  was 
descended  from  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry,  second  Baron 
Percy.  So  that  curiously  enough -'Sir  Hugh  was  a  very 
distant  connection  of  his  bride  Lady  Elizabeth  Sejrmour 
Percy.  However,  when  Sir  Hugh  made  his  application  for 
Ij£idy  Elizabeth's  hand,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  replied  that 
"  he  did  not  know  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  or  his  fortune," 
and  tliouch  he  fintdly  consented  to  this  match  he  never 
rea'ly  approved  of  it. 

There  is  perhaps  no  nion!  illustrious  house  in  the 
English  nobihty  than  that  of  Percy.  As  Mr.  Lindsjiy  says 
in  Jiis  introduction,  among  tlie  great  nobles  "the  Percies 
stand  pre-eminent.  Catholic,  but  not  Ultramontane ; 
Monarchical,  but  steadfast  oj){X)iient8  of  tyrants ;  they 
co'ntributed  more  than  their  share  to  the  development  of 
the  National  Church  and  Constitution.      Heroes   in  war. 


Eioneers  of  learning,  martyrs  for  religion  are  all  represented 
y  the  Percies ;  uliile  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic 
records  there  has  been  no  prouder  title  than  that  of  King 
or  Earl  of  Northumberland." 


The  Example  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Rise  of  Religious  LibcHy  in  America.     A  History- 
By  Sandford  H.  Cobb.     (Macmillan.     178.  net.) 

In  1628  there  was  living  in  retirement  at  Sliawmut, 
Massachusetts,  one  William  Blackstone,  "  a  minister  and 
a  recluse,  desirous  of  a  soUtary  hfe  and  somewhat  of  a 
dissenter."  In  that  year  arrived  Endicott  and  his 
Puritan  companions.  They  occupied  Shawmut,  which 
they  renamed  Boston,  and  set  up  a  Congregational  Church. 
Whereupon  Blackstone  took  his  departure.  "  I  left 
England,"  said  he,  "  because  I  did  not  like  the  Lord 
Bishops.  I  cannot  join  with  the  colonists,  because  1  wiU 
not  be  under  the  Ix)rd  Brethren." 

In  the  history  of  the  Theocracies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Haven  Mr.  Cobb  finds  ample  justification  of  Black- 
stone's  attitude.  To  the  Puritans  religious  freedom  meant 
the  right  to  hold  their  own  opinions  ;  it  did  not  include 
the  idea  of  extending  a  similar  hberty  to  others.  "Is  it 
ingenuous,"  Cromwell  said,  "  to  ask  for  liberty  and  not  to 
give  it?  "  No  such  doubts  troubled  the  Puritan  settlers  : 
witness  the  action  which  they  took  in  Maryland. 
That  state  owed  its  foundation  to  the  Ixirds  Baltimore, 
father  and  son,  who  being  themselves  Roman  Catholics, 
desired  to  found  a  colony  where  their  co-religionists  could 
live  in  peace.  The  second  Lord  Baltimore  knew  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  a  charter  in  which  this  desire 
should  be  definitely  avowed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  fifty  years  later  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  William  IH.'s  Toleration  Act.  So  the  clause  relating 
to  Maryland's  religion  was  on  purpose  ambiguously  worded. 
Baltimore  wished  both  to  protect  his  persecuted  brethren 
and  to  give  religious  freedom  to  all.  He  persuaded  the 
King  to  give  him  practically  a  free  hand  in  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  colony.  The  trust  was  not  abused,  and  for 
a  time  all  went  well.  In  Maryland  Roman  Catholics  found 
a  refuge,  and,  as  Bancroft  says,  "  Protestants  vi-ere  shel- 
tered from  Protestant  intolerance."  But  strict  Roman 
Catholics,  viewing  Baltimore's  comprehensiveness  as  laxity, 
did  not  care  to  purchase  ease  at  the  price  of  what 
seemed  to  them  tolerance  of  heresy.  The  Roman  Catholic 
settlers  in  the  colony  soon  became  a  minority,  and  local 
government  fell  into  Protestant  hands.  When  the  I'arha- 
ment  triumphed  in  England,  the  Puritans  of  Maryland 
drove  out  Baltimore's  representatives,  and  with  base 
ingratitude  passed  an  Act  making  the  profession  of 
Roman  Catholicism  penal.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  story 
wa.s  about  to  be  enacted  over  again  : — 

Tlie  liodge-sparrow  fed  tlie  cuckoo  so  long 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 

Hapjiily,  however,  there  was  the  Protector  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Cromwell  ordered  the  unjust  Act  to  be  repealed, 
and  told  the  Puritans  "not  to  busy  themselves  about 
religion,  but  to  settle  the  civil  government." 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  Puritans  were  on  their 
own  ground.  In  coming  to  the  Bay  they  sacrificed  much, 
and  they  were  quite  within  their  rights  in  building  up  a 
religious  conmionwealth  in  which  both  State  and  Church 
should  be  shaped  after  their  own  ideas.  Those  who  were 
not  of  them  they  invited  to  keep  away.  Strangers  might 
only  remain  on  falling  in  with  the  established  form  of 
rehgion.  It  was  reserved  for  the  course  of  events  to 
demonstrate  that  insistance  on  absolute  uniformity  in 
religion  is  doomed  to  fail.  The  men  of  Boston  not  only 
forbade  diversity  of  opinion,  but  sanctioned  its  suppression 
by  the  civil  arm.  All  manner  of  dissidents  felt  their 
heavy  hand,  especially  the  Quakers,  four  of  whom  were 
executed. 
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The  most  notable  dissenter  from  their  rule  was  Roger 
Williams,  the  future  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was 
destined  to  set  in  that  little  colony  an  example  which  has 
proved  the  model  of  religious  liberty,  as  it  is  understood 
and  jiractised  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Williams 
affirmed  that  Church  and  State  could  only  be  yoked 
together  to  the  hurt  of  both.  Neither  must  interfere  with 
the  other.  "  All  civil  states,"  he  wrote,  "  with  their 
officers  of  justice  are  essentially  civil,  and  therefore  not 
judges,  governors,  or  defenders  of  the  Spiritual  or  Christian 
State  and  Worship."  Eventually  he  persuaded  Charles  II. 
to  grant  a  charter  allowing  him  to  make  "  a  hvely  experi- 
ment, that  a  most  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and 
best  be  maintained,  with  a  fxdl  hberty  of  religious  con- 
cernments." The  experiment  was  in  the  main  a  success  : 
and  when,  in  1776,  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  "  that  all 
men  should  enjoy  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  religion 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,"  it  in  fact  affirmed 
the  principle  which  Roger  Williams  initiated,  and  for 
which  he  lived  and  struggled. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  treated  an  intricate  antl  controversial 
theme  with  clearness  and  with  impartiality.  His  book 
may  be  recommended  without  reserve  to  all— and  they 
must  be  manj- — who  are  interested  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  religious  hberty. 


Fiction. 

Hvjh  Policy.     By  C.  F.  Keary.     (Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 

Hiijh  Policy  is  not  a  pleasant  book ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  book  ;  but  our  disappointment  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  that  fact.  Mr.  Keary's  scheme  is  well 
enough  ;  we  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  too  ambitious,  for 
Mr.  Keary  has  justified  ambition  before,  but  he  has  failed 
to  present  his  story  with  conviction.  He  jxistulates,  but 
he  does  not  prove.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  the  words 
or  actions  of  Austin  Herbert-ffoUett  either  to  justify  liis 
political  success  or  Cynthia  Iferesford's  infatuation  for 
liim.  We  are  told  that  he  is  a  brilliant  and  coming 
parhamentary  young  man,  and  Cynthia  thinks  of  him  in 
this  way  :  "  Now — she  had  become  somehow  allied  to,  and 
her  Ufe  bound  up  with,  one  of  the  verj'  greatest  of  men — a 
man  who  was  (it  was  no  girlish  dream  or  fancy  but  sober 
fact)  sure  to  write  his  name  on  the  pages  of  history." 
But  we  have  only  Mr.  Keary's  statement  for  tliis ;  with 
the  exception  of  one  smartish  saying  near  the  beginning 
of  the  story  Mr.  Ilerbert-ffollett  never  rises  higher  in 
expression  or  ideas  than  any  youngster  in  an  amateur 
debating  society  who  has  thotight  a  little  and  read  the 
usual  models.  As  for  his  conduct  towards  Cynthia  and 
hers  towards  him — well,  we  confess  to  an  attitude  of 
entire  unbelief.  If  Cynthia  had  been  seventeen  and  com- 
])lctely  inexperienced  we  might  have  considered  the  thing 
iwssible,  but  she  was  well  on  towards  thirty,  marvellously 
beautiful,  and  had  travelled.  The  methods  of  Austin 
Herbert-fFollett  were  rather  more  jjciggish,  though  hardly 
more  subtle,  than  tiiose  of  the  ordinary  seducer ;  we  iire 
not  surprised  that  tliey  failed,  though  we  are  surprised 
tliat  Cynthia  was  led  by  them  so  near  the  abyss.  Mr. 
Keary  has  evidently  taken  a  go(jd  deal  of  trouble  over 
Cynthia;  he  has  passages  of  quite  subtle  analysis  about 
her,  and  her  relations  with  her  family  are  really  well 
wesented  ;  but  when  Herbert-fFollett  is  on  the  stage  with 
her  we  instantly  relapse  into  indifference  and  disbelief. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  reflection  in  which 
Her1)ert-ffollett  indulges : — 

.\li !  in  tliosR  (Jays,  tli(!rn  wan  no  dpnying  it,  two  supremo 
incitements  to  exertion  went  lianJ  in  liand,  love  and  anihition. 
Bright  eye»  rained  influence  from  the  Ladies'  Gallery ;  yea, 
and  the  owners  of  those  bright  eyes  gave  guerdons  to  the 


conquerors,  very  great  rewards.  ffollett's  heart-strings 
tightened  as  ho  remembered  liow  deliriously  great  those 
rewards  liad  seemed.  A  vicious  time?  Ah!  yes.  But 
wliat  did  liurko  say  about  vice  losing  half  its  evil  when  it 
lost  all  its  grossness  ? 

Now  we  trust  that  is  a  Ubel  both  on  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
and  coming  parliamentary  young  men ;  if  not,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Ladies'  Gallery  to  be  abolished  before  it 
earns  for  itself  a  less  enviable  name. 

Curiously  enough,  the  other  parliamentary  young  man 
in  the  book  is  hardly  more  satisfactory  mentally  than 
Herbert-ffollett,  though  in  his  relations  with  women  he 
is,  perhaps,  rather  worse.  We  are  told  that  Cowley  is 
witty,  but  Mr.  Keary  does  not  give  us  any  examples  of 
his  wit.  Some  of  the  minor  characters  are  much  better — 
Cynthia's  father,  her  brother  and  sister,  and  an  ordinary 
healthy-minded  cousin.  We  have  also  some  sympathy 
with  the  cripple  Jeffcock,  in  spite  of  his  unsavoury 
connection  with  Lady  Kingsdown ;  he  at  least,  in  his 
way,  played  the  game  and  was  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences. 

The  writing  of  High  Policy  perplexes  us ;  occasionally 
it  is  careful  and  good,  often  it  is  careless,  and  not  in- 
frequently it  is  down-right  bad.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Keary 
lets  even  his  grammar  take  care  of  itself.  Also,  the 
proofs  have  been  most  carelessly  read.  Surely  the  author 
of  "  Dark.Rosaleen,"  from  which  Mr.  Keary  quotes,  was 
J.  C.  Mangan,  not  Mangin  ? 


Stronger  than  Love.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  (Unwin.  6s.) 
This  is  no  doubt  the  last  work  of  the  late  Mrs.  Alexander. 
It  satisfactorily  represents  a  school  of  fiction  which  is  dying 
out,  a  school  which  probably  originated  in  George  Eliot 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  but  which  has  long  since  lost  all  vital 
resemblance  to  the  work  of  those  authors.  In  Stronger 
than  Love  the  life  of  the  preternaturally  decent  English 
middle-class  is  portrayed  in  a  convention  as  quaint  and 
wooden,  as  faulty  in  perspective,  as  blind  to  all  facts  except 
one  sort  of  fact,  as  the  convention  employed  by  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  masters  of  painting.  Once,  perhaps 
forty  years  ago,  there  may  have  existed  a  society  which  bore 
a  faint  superficial  similarity  to  the  society  painted  by  Mrs. 
Alexander.  Young  men,  for  example,  may  have  said  things 
like  :  ''  You  are  very  kind  to  remember  the  unlicked  cub 
you  deigned  to  notice.  Lady  Stanmore."  But  even  in  that 
remote  period,  girls  did  not  put  gratitude  to  another 
woman  before  love  of  a  man.  Conversations  may  have 
occurred  in  this  vein  : — 

"  I  rememlier  many  such  adventures.  Are  we  the  same 
creatures,  with  all  our  cniel  knowledge,  our  indurating 
experience,  as  the  in-esponsible  little  animals  wlio  did  their 
best  to  endanger  their  lives  some  five  and  twenty  years  or 
more  ago  ?  " 

•'  Yes ;  in  tlie  sense  that  the  fine  hnen  which  decks  die 
coucli  of  a  queen  is  tlio  same  material  which  once  lay  bleach- 
ing on  the  fuller's  field." 

"  True  !  "  nmniiured  Mrs.  Leigh. 

"  And  though  the  sorrows,  the  disappointments  of  tweuty- 
fivo  years  ago  seem  very  trivial     ..." 

Btit  even  in  that  remote  period,  the  mother  of  young 
children  just  old  enough  to  play  with  toys  did  not  wear 
"  a  grave  madonna-like  sweetness  "  and  "  an  expression  of 
re^tfulness."  That  celebrated  "  madonna  "  phrase,  which 
stiU  vigorously  persists,  was  never  anywhere  near  being 
true  (and  it  was  especially  not  true  of  Monica  when  she 
was  busy  in  the  morning-room  of  a  morning),  but  it  must 
have  warmed  the  heart  of  the  writer  who  first  thought  of 
it,  and  it  has  a  quality  which  makes  it  pectdiarly  expressive 
of  the  sentiment  of  1850-1900.  It  is  bound  to  go  soon, 
however,  and  even  now  new  and  equally  banal  phrases 
are  being  invented  which  for  1960  will  be  representative 
of  1900-1950.  Mrs.  Alexander's  book  is  a  quite  credit- 
able performance,  eminently  correct  in  tone,  ever  in  easy 
circumstances,    altruistically    conservative,    and    prettily 
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BOjwrific.  Ixjighton  Grange  and  Audley  Court  are  the 
typical  Ejiglish  homes  of  the  aspiring  Englishwoman's 
imagination.  And,  by  the  way,  we  believe  that  the  name 
of  Audley  Court  belongs  by  right  of  precedence  to  a  more 
famous  author.  Nothing  happens  at  these  residences  but 
what  would  look  well  in  the  Morning  Poat,  and  if  the 
dramatis  ■peraonce  are  surpassingly  fatuous  in  the  conduct 
of  their  love-affairs,  it  can  at  imy  rate  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  Enghsh  mankind  are  not  more  wise. 


Lady  Beatrix  xsd  the  Foiujidden  Man. 


Anon-. 


Mrs.  Clyde.    By  Julien  Gordon.    (Methuen.     6s.) 

It  is  impos.'iiblo  not  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  read 
more  fiction  than  ho  has  been  able  properly  to  assimilate. 
His  style  seems  to  show  a  variety  of  mimicries,  though  he 
is  no  doubt  a  "  practised "  writer.  At  intervals,  for 
example,  he  tries  to  throw  over  his  really  artless  narrative 
the  glamour  of  a  broad  and  synthetic  poetical  obsen'a- 
tion,  such  as  Bidzac,  Zola,  and  Mr.  Frank  Norris  are 
accustomed  to  use.  When  he  says  of  the  AmeriKin  town 
of  Dunham  that  "  she  is  one  of  the  famous  mill  towns  of 
the  Eastern  world,  which  decks  itself  in  the  textile  fabrics 
of  her  weaving,"  he  is  Zolaesque,  but  not  effectively  so. 
When  he  says,  "  The  swift  river  which  crosses  the  town 
has  granted  its  natural  resources  to  the  inventive  industry 
of  the  robust  Puritan,"  he  is  badly  Nomsian.  And  when 
he  writes,  "They  were  all  full  of  spirit  and  energy — that 
New  England  energy  which  knows  no  rest  until,  having 
performed  prodigies  in  the  intoxicJvtion  of  its  own  fatigue. 
It  breaks  suddenly  at  high-water  mark  and  leaves  wreckage 
in  its  wake" — he  is  merely  a  grandiloquent  sinner  against 
i  he  canons  of  literary  style.  These  flashes  of  racial 
psychology,  however,  have  little  to  do  with  the  story, 
which  relates  the  social  ambitions  and  the  social  dis- 
appointments of  a  young  American  woman  in  and  near 
Boston  fifty  years  ago.  Gabriella — Mrs.  Clyde — is  drawn 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  naturalism  and  sentimentality. 
And  this  inixture  characterises  the  whole  book.  In  con- 
struction the  theme  is  wonderfully  conglomerated  of 
discreet  and  inconsequent  episodes.  The  action  moves 
now  sluggisldy,  now  witli  extraordinary  rapidity.  Twenty 
years  are  as  one  day  in  the  sight  of  Mr.  Gordon  when  he 
is  in  a  pushing  mood.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Gordon  sometimes  observes  with  startling  accuracy,  and 
his  narrative  is  frequently  bright  and  genial.  But  the 
book  leaves  little  mark  on  the  mind.  The  heroine  is 
decidedly  not  convincing.  The  Earl  of  Dearborn  is 
perhaps  the  most  lifelike  figure  in  the  tale.  Mr.  Gordon 
has  read  too  much  and  too  impressionably,  and  he  lacks 
imaginative  power. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  tlie  Weeh's  Fiction  are  not  necessai'ily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  tcHl  follow.] 


Honey. 


By  Heijjn  Mathers. 


" '  Oh !  Roosevelt's  gospel  appeals  to  nie  so  tremen- 
dously,' she  went  onwannly.  'I  wish  to  preach,'  he  said, 
with  snapping  teeth  and  blazing  eyes,  '  not  the  doctrine  of 
ignoble  case,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Strenuous  Life.'  " 
Thus  Honey,  or  Miss  Honey bel  Bury,  to  her  partner  with 
whom  she  is  sitting  out  at  a  vapid  ball.  Honey  is  a  rebel 
against  all  that  is  conventional  and  "  groovy."  But  she 
talks  at  a  rate  that  rather  appals.  We  dive  ahead  and 
find  her  saying ;  "  The  bud  swells,  effloresces,  fructifies, 
ceases,  yet  we  forbid  a  woman  to  do  the  same."  Honey 
was  born  to  write  letters  to  the  newspapers  in  August. 
(Methuen.     (is.)  ' 


Most  of  this  story  appeared  in  the  American  Vanity 
Fair.  It  is  the  familiar  social  diary  written  by  a  girl 
who  calls  her  mother  La  Mere  and  describes  her  as 
covered  with  "metaphorical  hairpins  and  fringe-nets  .  .  . 
that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  her ;  and  sometimes  I 
wonder  whether  she  can  be  happy,  so  hemmed  in  by 
theories  and  ijriuciples."  The  rest  is  the  usual  round  of 
gaieties  and  proposals  in  the  vein  of  ratthng  girl-of- 
the-period  philosophy.  To  read  it  is  a  not  disagreeable 
waste  of  time.     (Harpers.    3s.  Gd.) 

A  Son  of  Gad.  By  John  A.  Stevart. 

"Among  tbe  signs  of  the  times,"  says  the  author  in  a 
note,  "  there  is  no  more  remarkable,  no  more  encouraging 
omen  than  the  swift  drawing  together  of  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  This  story  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  illustrates  the  community  of  interest  and  senti- 
ment which  is  fast  Americanising  England  and  Anglicising 
America."     (Hutchinson.     Os.) 

The  Twiokenium  Peeiuge.  By  Richjvbd  Marsh. 

Mr.  Marsh  can  be  trusted  to  be  sensational  and 
ingenious.  In  his  first  chapter  a  whole  superstructure  of 
personal  hopes  and  history  is  endangered  by  a  discovery 
made  by  the  Hon.  Douglas  Howarth  when,  stricken  by 
Edith's  words  "  You  and  I  can  never  marry,"  he  seeks 
comfort  in  a  visit  to  the  Aquariimi.  There  in  "  The  Mar- 
vellous Sleeping  Man  "  he  recognises  Leonard  Shen'ington, 
third  Marquis  of  Twickenham  !     (Methuen.     Os.) 

A  MiGirn'  Empire.  By  J.  Swindells  B.miww. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  story  tells  its  character. 
"  Strange  are  the  workings  of  Fate,  and  little  did  I,  AUan 
Blair,  imagine,  when  I  left  England  in  search  of  the 
sacred  Girdle  of  Isis,  how  great  would  be  the  dangers, 
how  awful  the  trials  I  should  bo  called  upon  toencomiter." 
Nevertheless,  Allan  had  not  expected  to  go  out  as  a 
Cook's  tourist  anil  return  with  the  Girdle  of  Isis  in  his 
portmanteau.  He  had  anticipated  the  constant  companion- 
ship of  death,  but  what  lie  had  not  looked  for  and  could 
not  shake  off  for  years  was  "  the  baneful,  imperious  gaze 
of  Juan  Papadaka."     (Ward,  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Strange  Ad\entures  of  James 
Shermnton,  and  other  Stories.  By  Louis  Becke. 

Once  again  Mr.  Becke  transports  us  to  the  South  Seas, 
and  we  hear  the  soft  voices  of  native  girls,  and  the  roar  of 
the  surf  on  the  reefs.  "  Bully  Hayes  !  Oh,  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  when  the  Pacific  was 
not,  as  now,  patrolled  by  juen-of-war  from  lonely  Pylstaart, 
in  the  Friendlies,  to  the  low-lying  far-away  Marshalls  and 
the  coral  lagoons  of  the  north-west."     (Unwin.     Os.) 

Coronation  My.steries.  By  Headon  Hill. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  some  dealing  with  matter 
more  or  less  historical.  The  first  opens  on  the  eve  of 
George  IV. 's  coronation,  and  introduces  Caroline  of 
Brunswick ;  another  deals  with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  and 
treorge  III.'s  temporaiy  infatuation  for  that  remarkable 
lady.  Other  stories  are  of  a  more  familiar  order,  "  The 
Mystery  of  the  Burmese  Idol,"  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Seaside  Residence,"  and  so  on.  Bright  holiday  reading. 
(Digby,  Long.  Os.) 
In  False  Attire.  By  G.  Norway. 

The  storj'  opens  with  a  railway  accident :  there  was  "  a 
terrible  shriek,  the  sliriek  oC  multitudes  in  pain  and  fear." 
Then  one  of  the  injured  passengers  gives  birth  to  a  child, 
and  the  mystery  begins.  The  title  seems  to  have  reference 
to  an  identity  puzzle,  which  slowly  unravels  itself  through 
300  pages.     (Digby,  Long.     6s.) 

We  have  also  received  Tlie  Serf,  by  C.  Ranger  Gull 
(Clrecning.  tis.) ;  and  An  HijijjiI'kiii  Tragedy,  by  Richard 
Henry  Savage    (I)igby,   Long.      Os.) 
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An  Imperfect  Sympathy. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  monograph  on  Matthew  Arnold  in  the 
"English  Men  of  Letters"  series  strikes  us  as  good, 
but  hard.  It  is  too  unmoved  and  judicial.  It  wants 
responsiveness  to  the  finer  airs  of  Arnold's  spirit.  It  will 
not  satisfy  those  who,  owing  much  to  Arnold  as  a  poet, 
wish  to  see  him  set  in  a  certain  atmosphere  of  worship. 
Arnold's  prose,  the  prose  of  his  writings  and  of  his  life,  is 
admirably  treated  by  Mr.  Paul  in  successive  chapters  on  his 
philosophy,  politics,  educational  theories,  and  theology. 
This  is  saying  much,  for  Arnold  lived  in  the  widest 
relations  w;th  his  age — he  was  a  kind  of  transcendental 
journalist — and  his  teachings  can  be  checked  and  illumi- 
nated only  by  a  mind  of  like  calibre.  But  it  is  as  a  jjoet, 
not  as  an  educational  reformer,  philosopher,  politician,  or 
theological  disputant  that  Arnold  keeps  his  hold  on  men 
and  women  of  to-day.  Undoubtedly  he  refreshed  many 
spheres  of  thought,  troubled  each  pool,  as  it  were,  and  left 
it  brightened  and  medicated.  He  suggested,  lie  stimulated, 
he  corrected  ;  but  he  did  not  initiate  or  establish  any  new 
movement  whicli  we  distinguish  as  his  to-day.  lie  was 
very  much  of  a  social  physician,  and  his  critical  ideal,  we 
do  not  say  his  accomplishment,  was  that  which  he  named 
as  Goethe's  in  the  memorable  lines :  — 

Ho  read  oacli  wound,  ciu'li  woaknoss  dear; 
An<l  struck  his  finger  011  the  j)lace, 
^Vnd  said  :  Thou  ailest  liere  and  here .' 

Of  this  Arnold  Mr.  Paul  gives  a  clear  and  helpful 
account,  and  no  student  shoidd  neglect  the  chapters  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  them  Mr.  Paxd's  rather  hard 
manner  and  his  inchnation  to  be  severe  and  flippant  by 
tarns  are  easily  bearable.  The  atmosphere  is  contro- 
versial. Yet  even  here  there  is  a  certain  emphasis  of 
depreciation  that  is  apt  to  surprise  the  reader.  One 
thinks  of  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  as  a  kind 
of  Valhalla  where  discussion,  while  retaining  its  freedom, 
shall  be  touched  with  a  certain  restraint  of  reverence 
and  where  anything  like  petty  criticism  shall  be  avoided. 
One  scarcely  expects  a  paragraph  to  begin  :  "  Mr.  Arnold's 
volume  of  Mixed  Essays — an  unhappy  title  suggesting 
mixed  biscuits  .  .  ."  Again,  we  read  :  "  Mr.  Arnold 
happened  early  in  life  to  stamp  one  or  two  happy  expres- 
sions upon  P^nglish  literature.  He  was  tliereby  encouraged 
to  say  a  thing  over  and  over  again  merely  because  he 
thought  it  particularly  good  himself.  That  is  Ijad  hterature, 
and  even  bad  journalism,  though  it  is,  alas !  very  common. 
Another  tiresome  trick  which  grew  upon  Mr.  Arnold  vrith 
advancing  years,  was  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  for 
the  first  person  singular.  '  We '  in  a  leading  article  may 
be  defended  because  an  article  sometimes  expresses  the 
writer's  opinion  as  well  as  the  editor's.  '  We  '  in  a  book  is 
mere  affectation,  unless  there  are  more  authors  than  one." 


Tliis  reads  small  in  a  monograph  written  fourteen  years 
after  Arnold's  death  for  a  series  of  important  and,  in 
their  way,  final  studies  of  great  writers  from  Chaucer 
downwards. 

Arnold's  habit  of  repeating  a  phrase  was  more  often 
than  not  an  effective  literary  device,  holding  the  reader 
to  the  point  and  giving  to  an  essay  the  charm 
which  lies  in  a  well-managed  refrain.  In  his  essay 
on  the  "  Literary  Influence  of  Academies "  the  words 
"openness  of  mind  and  flexibility  of  intelligence"  are 
repeated  and  varied  with  effect  throughout  several 
pages,  until  they  give  place  to  "  note  of  provinciality  " 
and  its  variations.  So  in  the  essay  on  Byron,  we  find 
him  adopting  and  echoing  Mr.  Swinburne's  phrase 
"  splendid  and  imperishable  excellence  of  sincerity  and 
strength ' '  with  a  satisfaction  that  communicates  itself 
to  the  reader.  In  liis  ironical  moods  Arnold  uses  these 
repetitions  with  telling  effect :  to  give  examples  is 
needless.  He  may  have  carried  the  device  too  far,  but  at 
least  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  he  gave  it  new  force 
and  feateousness. 

If  these  are  blemishes  in  Mr.  Paul's  chapters  9—12, 
in  the  same  chapters  there  are  many  things  that  we 
can  quote  with  pleasure.  It  is  fair  and  pungent  criticism 
to  point  out,  in  conmient  on  Arnold's  scornful  usage  of 
the  Nonconformist' a  motto  "  The  Dissidence  of  Dissent 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  Religion,"  that 
without  Protestantism,  which  is  a  form  of  dissent, 
"Mr.  Arnold's  books  would  have  been  condemned  and 
suppressed.  Tlie  religious  freedom  in  which  he  so 
lavishly  indulged,  was  secured  for  him  by  the  objects 
of  his  constant  gibes."  Nor  do  our  previous  remarks 
forbid  us  to  admire  the  hit:  "Mr.  Arnold  was  apt 
to  think,  with  the  bellman  in  the  Hunting  of  the  Snark, 
that  what  he  told  you  three  times  was  true."  Mr. 
Paul,  as  we  shotdd  expect,  is  often  witty  and  forcible. 
He  says:  "If  stupid  people  would  read  the  Bible  less, 
and  clever  people  would  read  it  more,  the  world  would 
be  much  improved."  And  again:  "Everyone  goes 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles  for  his  own  doctrines,  and 
everybody  finds  them.  They  are  far  more  difficult  to 
understand  tlian  Plato  or  Aristotle,  and  yet  preachers 
wholly  innocent  of  hermeneutics  wiU  expound  them  with 
the  most  touching  confidence." 

It  is  when  wo  turn  from  these  chapters  on  Arnold  as  a 
thinker  and  reformer  to  those  on  his  poetry  that  we  find 
ourselves  seriously  disappointed  with  Mr.  Paul's  work  as 
a  critic.  There  is  no  recognition  of  Arnold's  poetry  as  the 
supreme  appeal  from  liimself  to  the  men  and  women  of 
his  day  and  of  our  day.  Mr.  Paul  does  not,  indeed,  devote 
a  single  chapter  to  Arnold's  poetry :  fie  devotes  tliree 
chapters  to  liis  poems,  and  makes  the  difference  vital. 
He  takes  his  volumes  of  verse,  and  the  poems  in  those 
volumes,  seriatim,  and  writes  about  them  in  the  piecemeal 
and  meticulous  way  which  would  have  fjeen  proper  to  a 
reviewer  writing  when  they  were  new.  But  of  Arnold's 
poetry  as  a  whole,  of  his  peculiar  burden  of  utterance,  of 
tlie  secret  of  fiis  ministry  to  wayfaring  men  and  women, 
he  speaks  hardly  at  all.  There  is  a  i)rofessionalism  about 
Mr.  Paul's  whole  treatment  of  Arnold's  poetry  whicli, 
however  it  may  interest  us  in  detail,  leaves  us  at  the 
last  cold  and  unsatisfied.  Skilful  picking  out  of  good 
lines  and  bad  lines,  of  harmonies  and  cacophonies,  is 
rather  far  from  the  purpose.  We  are  told  in  schoolmaster 
fashion  that  the  line — 

A  dead,  ignorant,  thankless  corpso, 

"  requires  an  abnormal  ear  to  appreciate  its  harmony." 
We  are  asked,  witli  schoolmaster  scorn,  concerning  a  stanza 
from  "  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara"  :  "If  this  is  poetry, 
what  is  prose V"  We  are  told  tliat  "Perfumes  tlie 
evening  air  "  is  a  lino  "  wliich  tliose  may  scan  wfio  fiavo 
the  power,  and  those  may  liki^  who  .scan."  Among  many 
lines  selected  for  ridicule  are  many  selected  for  praise,  and 
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one  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  fresh  conuuemorations  of 
such  lines  as — 


or— 


or — 


The  uaplumb'd,  salt,  I'Btrunging  sea, 

Still  miiTsiiig  the  uiiconiiuerable  Jiope, 
Still  chitchiug  tlie  inviolable  sluule, 

With  a  frue  onward  impulse  brushing  through 
By  uigUt,  the  silver'd  branches  of  the  glade, 


Ah !  not  the  nectarous  poppy  lovetB  use, 
Nor  daily  latour's  dull,  Lethajan  spring, 

Oblivion  in  lost  angels  can  infuse 
Of  the  soil'd  glory,  and  the  trailing  wing, 

or  the  famous  description  of  the  British  Empire : — 

Yes,  we  arraign  her!  but  she, 
The  weary  Titan!  witli  deaf 
Ears,  and  labour-dimm'd  eyes, 
Regarding  neither  to  right. 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal; 
Hearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlautean,  tlie  load. 
Well  nigh  not  to  be  lx)rne, 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

But  pages  on  pages  flecked  with  such  quotations  and 
such  comments  cfo  not  make  up  the  criticism  which  we 
have  a  right  to  exj^ect  from  Mr.  Paul.  To  not  a  few 
minds  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  has  brought  more 
comfort  and  quiet  inspiration  than  that  of  any  other 
poet  of  the  last  half  century.  Of  this  Mr.  Paul  gives  his 
readers  little  hint,  and  he  certainly  makes  no  attempt  to 
discover  the  nature  of  this  appeal.  Indeed,  he  occasionally 
drops  remarks  which  lead  one  to  suspect  him  of  in- 
sensibility to  it.  He  stiffly  describes  "  Self-Dependence  "  as 
a  "  characteristic  exhortation  to  seek  refuge  from  human 
troubles  in  the  example  of  nature,"  and  after  quoting 
the  noble  stanza  "  UnafFrighted  by  the  silence  round 
them  .  .  ."he  leaves  this  poem  with  the  chiUing 
comment :  "  The  verses  are  pretty.  But  as  Gibbon  said 
of  Sulpicius'  letter  to  Cicero,  such  consolations  never  dried 
a  single  tear."  But  surely  the  mood  to  which  "Self- 
Dependence  "  appeals  is  a  tearless  mood,  a  mood  of 
sore  and  weary  discouragement  wanting  even  tears  to 
give  it  motion.  For  that  matter  tears  usually  dry 
themselves,  and  the  finest  consolation  is  that  which 
steps  in  to  brace  and  provoke.     Thus  Arnold : — 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 

What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 
At  the  vessel's  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 

Forward,  forward,  o'er  the  starlit  sea. 

0  i>  0  W  V 

"  All,  once  more,"  I  cried,  "  ye  stars,  ye  waters, 
On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 
Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you. 
Feel  my  soul  Ixjcoming  vast  like  you !  " 

In  this  poem,  in  "The  Buried  Life,"  in  the  "Lines 
Written  in  Kensington  Gardens,"  in  the  "  Stanzas  from 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,"  in  the  Obermahn  poems— to  name 
only  a  few— but  above  all  in  "  Dover  Beach  " — Arnold 
expressed,  as  no  other  poet  has  done,  the  regret,  the 
wavering,  the  deep  depression  which  till  men  who  see 
themselves  parting  with  one  faith  before  they  have  found 
another.  And  we  believe  that  Arnold's  intrinsic  appeal 
was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
known  in  the  world,  efficient  in  the  world,  a  man  who 
talked  and  dressed  well,  and  who  was  always,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  amateur  poet.  Men  who  had  seen  this 
man  in  the  forum  and  the  newspaper  felt  it  a  peculiar 
privilege  to  be  admitted  to  his  secret  pensiveness,  his 
inner'  and  haunting  melancholy  ;  and  when  they  found 
how  little  he  was  superior  to  the  spiritual  unrest  of  his 


age,  yet  how  able  to  give  that  unrest  refined  and  manly 
expression,  they  put  in  him  a  kind  of  trust  which  they 
extended  to  no  other  poet.  Mr.  Paul  does  not  seem 
interested  in  these  things,  and  when  he  asks  in  a  passing 
breath,  "  What  had  Matthew  Arnold  to  do  with  Amiel  ?  " 
we  begin  to  believe  that  his  insensibility  is  even  more 
real  than  apparent.  For  if  much  of  Amiel's  Journal 
Intime  does  not  read  like  a  prose  draft  of  umchof  Arnold's 
poetry ;  if  Amiel  in  his  resort  from  the  world,  which 
distracted  him,  to  the  Alpine  spaces  which  calmed  him 
was  not  Arnold  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  moods ; 
if  Amiel's  self-reproachful  cry  :  "  Sybarite,  dreamer,  wiU 
you  go  on  like  this  to  the  end^for  ever  tossed  back- 
;  wards  and  forwards,  between  duty  and  happiness, 
incapable  of  choice,  of  action?"  has  not  the  accent  of 
"Arnold's  "  Self -Deception  "  ;  if  the  very  characters 
of  the  two  men  did  not  differ  rather  in  temper  than  in 
temperament ;  then  indeed  we  are  deceived,  and  nothing 
that  is  here  written  should  count.  \ 


Thomas  Coryate,  Traveller. 

When  the  valuable  collection  of  books  and  autographs 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  EUis  was  disposed  of  in 
November  last,  one  of  the  best  prices  realised  at  the  sale 
was  £60  for  the  curious  volume  of  travels  published  in 
1611  under  the  title  of  Coryate's  Crudities.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  in  his  Life  of  John  Donne,  tells  us 
that  Coryate  was  a  "  preposterous  being,"  but  he  admits 
that  at  almost  every  festive  gathering,  in  which  Donne 
took  part,  Coryate  was  also  present,  for  without  him  the 
party  would  have  been  incomplete.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to 
say  that  the  author  was  a  well-meaning,  but  somewhat 
eccentric  character,  whose  head  had  been  turned  by  the 
flattery  and  attention  he  met  with.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rector  of  Odcombe,  in  Somerset,  and  was  bom  about  the 
year  1577.  He  received  his  education  at  Gloucester  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  is  said  to  have  been  proficient  "  in  logic  and 
the  Greek  tongue."  In  1606  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  household  of  Prince  Henrj',  who 
granted  him  a  pension.  He  was  soon  on  familiar  terms 
with  all  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  for  the  Prince's  court 
was  more  frequented  than  that  of  his  father,  owing  to  his 
greater  popularity.     Fuller  says  of  him  at  this  time  :  — 

Sweetmeats  and  Coryate  made  up  the  last  course  at  all 
entertainments.  Indeed,  he  was  the  Courtiers'  anvil  to  try 
their  wits  upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil  returned  the 
hammers  as  liard  knocks  as  he  received,  his  bluntness  repay- 
ing tlieir  abuse. 

Two  years  later  he  resolved  to  visit  Europe.  Pedestrian 
journeys  were  then  fashionable.  Ben  Jonson  trudged  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  and  back,  whilst  William  Lithgow,  a 
native  of  Lanark,  after  proceeding  to  Naples,  Athens,  and 
Constantinople,  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and,  seeing  that 
he  spent  nmeteen  years  in  travel,  he  must  have  con- 
siderably outwalked  Coryate.  The  latter  embarked  at 
Dover  on  May  14,  1608,  and  started  for  Paris,  sometimes 
riding  on  horseback  and  sometimes  journeying  on  foot. 
Although  the  motives  for  which  each  set  out  on  his 
travels  were  widely  difEerent,  Coryate  closely  resembles 
the  author  of  The  Bible  in  Spain  in  his  contempt  for 
popery  and  eagerness  to  converse  with  any  chance  way- 
farer. Outside  Abbeville  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  young 
friar,  "  a  pretty  Latinist,"  who  was  going  to  Amiens  in 
order  to  be  confirmed  in  his  orders  by  the  bishop  of  that 
place. 

I  found  him  [he  writes]  a  very  good  fellow  and  sociable 
in  his  discourses,  for  he  and  I  were  so  familidr  that  we 
entered  into  many  speeches  of  divers  matters,  especially  of 
ReUgion,  wherein  the  chiefest  matter  that  wo  handled  was 
the  adoration  of  images. 
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And  again  at  Amiens  he  met  a  pilgrim,  but  this  time  his 

friend — 

spake  so  bad  Latin  tliat  a  country  schoUer  in  England  would 
Ije  whipped  for  speaking  the  like.  ...  He  had  a  long 
staffe  in  his  hand  with  a  nohbe  in  the  middle,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  Pilgrims'  staffes,  a  chaine  about  his 
necke  full  of  extraordinary  great  beades  and  a  box  by  his 
side  wherein  was  the  picture  of  our  Lady  and  Christ  in 
her  amies. 

Elsewhere  Coryate  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
"  jxjmpous  (I  will  not  say  theatricall)  shows  "  which  he 
witnessed  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in  the  Church 
of  Xotre  Dame  of  Paris,  thus  proving  himself  a  good 
Protestant.  From  that  city  he  continued  his  pilgrimage 
south  to  Xevers  and  Lyons,  crossing  the  Mt.  Cenis,  and 
after  visiting  Turin,  Milan,  and  Padua,  which  interested 
him  as  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  arrived  at  Venice  on 
24  June.  Here  he  spent  six  weeks,  which,  he  tells  us, 
was  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  His  impressions  of 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  are  worth  recalling  in  view  of  the 
recent  catastrophe  which  has  taken  place  : — 

Truly  such  is  the  glory  of  it  [he  says]  that  at  my  first 
entrance  thereof  it  did  even  amaze  or  rather  ravish  my 
senses.  For  here  is  tlie  greatest  magnificence  of  architecture 
that  any  place  under  the  sun  doth  yield.  • 

He  despised  the  playhouses  in  Venice  as  "  very  beggarly  " 
in  comparison  with  those  in  England,  although  he  is 
full  of  admiration  for  the  gondoliers,  who  in  his  opinion 
were  "  altogether  as  swift  as  our  rowers  about  London." 
He  now  commenced  his  return  journey,  and  crossed  the 
Splugen  on  foot,  whence  passing  down  the  Rhine  he 
came  to  Basle,  which  he  praised  for  its  excellent  fare  and 
the  beauty  of  its  women,  who  appeared  to  him  to  be 
inferior  only  to  these  of  his  own  country.  The  weary 
traveller  arrived  in  London  on  3rd  October,  having  been 
absent  five  months,  and  having,  according  to  his  own 
account,  covered  1,975  miles,  and  visited  45  cities. 

During  the  next  two  years  Coryate  was  engaged  in 
recording  his  adventures.  A  letter  dated  Bowe  Lane, 
15th  November  ICIO,  addressed  to  Sir  Michael  Hixes, 
Knight,  is  extant,  in  which  he  begs  his  friend  to  use 
his  interest  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  obtain  the  necessary 
license  to  print,  for  which,  if  granted,  "not  only  myself 
but  many  notable  members  of  the  Commonwealth  will 
doubtless  render  no  small  thanks."  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  the  author  did  not  lightly  estimate  the  value 
of  his  services  to  mankind.  The  Crudities  had  an 
immediate  success,  for,  in  spite  of  its  pedantry  and 
occasional  egotism,  it  was  the  first  and  remained  for 
long  the  only  guide-book  for  foreign  travel.  By  command 
of  Prince  Henry  a  second  edition  was  published,  and 
Ben  Jonson  amused  himself  by  writing  an  introduction 
and  procuring  commendatory  verses  from  his  friends — 
among  others  from  Inigo  Jones — which  lie  prefixed  to  the 
volume  as  "testimonies  to  the  author's  merit."  These 
additions,  which  actually  fill  108  quarto  pages,  merely 
served  to  cast  ridicule  on  Coryate,  as  was  doubtless  the 
Prince's  intention.  Taylor,  the  doggerel  water-pnet, 
wrote  a  burlescjue  with  the  following  ludicrous  title— 
"The  Sculler  rowing  from  Tiber  to  Thames  with  his 
Iwate  laden  with  a  hotch  potch,  or  Gallimawfy  of  Sonnets, 
Satyres  and  Epigrams,"  at  wliich  Coryate  confessed 
himself  so  "nipt,  galled,  and  bitten"  that  he  threatened 
vengeance.  His  assailant  replied  in  another  skit  entitled 
"  Jjaugh  and  be  Fat,"  but  the  "superior  powers" 
evidently  thought  the  joke  had  been  carried  far  enough, 
for  they  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned  at  the  instance 
of  the  injured  party. 

In  1612  Coryate  determined  to  set  out  once  more  on 
his  travels.  The  details  of  this  journey  only  survive  in 
a  few  letters  and  State  papers.  He  visited  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  and  during  the  four 
years  he  was  in  the  East  learnt  to  speak  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Hindustani.     In   a  letter  dated  from   Ajmore  in   the 


year  1615,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  met  there  some 
Englishmen,  who  were  negotiating  on  behalf  of  "the 
right  worshipfull  Company  of  Merchants  in  London  that 
trade  for  East  India,"  and  that  he  had  occupied  over 
fifteen  months  in  the  journey  thither  from  Jerusalem, 
having  worn  out  "divers  paires  of  shoes"  on  the  way. 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Elizabeth 
of  Bohemia,  was  then  English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  was  sorely  distressed  when 
Coryate  presented  himself  before  the  king  "in  a  poor 
and  beggarly  manner  to  crave  money ' '  by  reciting  a 
laudatory  oration  in  Persian.  He  gave  him,  however, 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo, 
but  the  traveller's  strength  was  by  this  time  exhausted, 
and  he  only  reached  Surat  with  difficulty,  where  he  died 
of  dysentery  after  having  been  absent  from  England 
about  five  years.  It  is  said  that  his  death  deprived  the 
wits  and  courtiers  of  much  entertainment,  but  the  highest 
praise  has  been  accorded  him  by  the  writer  of  an  article 
in  the  Biographie  Unive7-aelle,  who  describes  him  as  "  Le 
type  de  ces  voyageurs  que  rien  ne  rebute,  et  tels  que  la 
grande  Bretagne  en  a  produit  plus  que  toute  autre 
nation." 


Drama. 

The  Price  of  Realism. 

Modern  staging,  wliich  has  been  carried  in  England  to 
its  highest  point  of  excellence,  professes  to  aim  at  beauty, 
and  is,  indeed,  often  beautiful  in  detail.  But  its  real  aim 
is  not  at  the  creation  of  beautiful  pictures,  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  words  and  actions  of  the  play,  but  at  supple- 
menting words  and  actions  by  an  exact  imitation  of  real 
surroundings.  Imitation,  not  creation,  is  its  end,  and 
in  its  attempt  to  imitate  the  general  aspect  of  things  it 
leads  the  way  to  the  substitution  of  things  themselves 
for  perfectly  satisfactory  imitations  of  them.  "  Real 
water"  we  have  all  heard  of,  and  we  know  its  place  in 
the  theatre ;  but  that  is  only  the  simplest  form  of  this 
anti-artistic  endeavour  to  be  real.  Sir  Henry  Irving  will 
use,  for  a  piece  of  decoration  meant  to  be  seen  only  from 
a  distance,  a  garland  of  iniitation  flowers,  exceedingly 
well  done,  costing  perhaps  two  pounds,  where  two  or 
three  brushes  of  paint  would  have  supplied  its  place 
just  as  effectively.  When  d'Annunzio's  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini  "  was  put  on  the  stage  at  Rome,  a  pot  of  basil 
was  brought  daily  from  Naples  in  order  that  it  might 
be  put  on  the  window-siU  of  the  room  in  which  Francesca 
and  Paolo  readj  and  read  no  more.  In  an  interview 
published  in  one  of  the  English  papers,  d'Annunzio 
declared  that  he  had  all  his  stage  decorations  made  in 
precious  metal  by  fine  craftsmen,  and  that  he  had  done 
this  for  an  artistic  jiurpose,  beyond  the  beavity  of  the 
things  themselves.  The  gesture,  he  said,  of  the  actor 
who  lifts  to  his  lips  a  cup  of  finely-wrought  gold  will  be 
finer,  more  sincere,  than  that  of  the  actor  who  uses  a 
gilded  "  property." 

If  so,  I  can  but  answer,  the  actor  is  no  actor,  but  an 
amateur.  The  true  actor  walks  in  a  world  as  real  in  its 
unreality  as  that  which  surrounds  the  poet  or  enthusiast. 
The  bare  boards,  chairs,  and  T-light,  in  the  midst  of 
wliich  he  rehearses,  are  as  significantly  palaces  or  meadows 
to  him,  while  he  speaks  his  lines  and  lives  himself  into 
his  character,  as  all  the  real  grass  and  real  woodwork 
with  which  the  manager  will  cumber  the  stage  on  the 
first  night.  As  little  will  he  need  to  distinguish  between 
the  gilt  and  the  gold  cup  as  between  the  imaginary 
cliaracters  who  surround  him,  and  his  mere  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  are  speaking  for  them. 

This  costly  and  inartistic  aim  at  reahty,  then,  is  the 
vice  of  the  modern  stage,  and,  at  its  best  or  worst,  can 
it  be  said   that  it   is   really  even  what  it  pretends  to  be  : 
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a  perfectly  deceptive  imitation  of  a  real  thing  ?  I  said 
once,  to  clinch  an  argument  against  it,  by  giving  it  its 
full  passible  credit,  that  the  modern  staging  can  give  you 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  corner  of  the  country  with 
precise  accuracy.  But  can  it?  Has  the  most  gradual 
of  stage-moons  ever  caught  the  miraculous  lunar  trick 
to  the  life?  Has  tlie  real  hedge-row  ever  brought  a 
breath  of  the  country  upon  the  stage  ?  I  do  not  think 
80,  and  meanwhile,  we  have  been  trying  our  hardest  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  so,  instead  of  abandoning 
ourselves  to  a  new,  strange  atmosphere,  to  the  magic  of 
the  play  itself. 

When,  in  these  and  other  columns,  I  have  praised  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig's  staging  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  "  Dido 
and  Aeneas,"  and  "The  Masque  of  Love,"  for  its  beauty, 
suggestion,  and  novel  audacities,  I  have  said  a  great 
deal  about  the  art  of  the  thing,  but  very  little,  1  am 
now  reminded,  alwut  the  practical  side  of  the  matter. 
Ask  any  London  manager  if  he  can  stage  a  beautiful 
play  beautifully  for  less  than  a  few  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  he  will  reply  that  it  is  impossible.  I  learn  that  not 
more  than  £100  has  been  spent  on  scenery,  and  not  more 
than  £100  ou  costumes,  in  any  one  of  the  plays  which 
Mr.  Craig  has  produced ;  and  in  these  productions  there 
have  been  no  less  than  four  scenes  and  no  less  than  130 
costumes.  I  have  seen  nothing  so  imaginative,  so  restful, 
so  expressive  on  the  English  stage  as  these  simple 
and  elaborately  woven  designs  in  patterns  of  light  and 
draperj'  and  movement.  '  "  The  Masque  of  Love,"  in 
particular,  which  must  have  been  the  least  costly  of  the 
three,  had  a  new  quality  of  charm,  a  sheer  invention, 
for  which  I  would  have  given  all  d'Annunzio's  golden 
cups  and  all  Mr.  Tree's  boats  on  the  Thames. 

What  Mr.  Craig  does  is  to  provide  a  plain,  conventional, 
or  darkened  background  for  hfe,  as  that  works  out  its 
own  ordered  lines  on  the  stage ;  he  gives  us  suggestion 
instead  of  reality,  a  symbol  instead  of  an  imitation ;  and 
he  relies,  for  liis  effects,  on  a  new  system  of  lighting  from 
above,  not  from  below,  and  on  a  quite  new  kind  of  drill, 
as  I  may  call  it,  by  which  he  uses  his  characters  as  masses 
and  patterns,  teaching  them  to  move  all  together,  with 
identical  gestures.  The  eye  is  carried  right  through  or 
beyond  these  horizons  of  canvas,  and  the  imagination 
with  it ;  instead  of  stopping  entangled  among  real  stalks 
and  painted  gables. 

Here,  for  once,  we  see  the  stage  treated  in  the  proper 
spirit,  as  material  for  art,  not  as  a  collection  of  real  objects, 
or  the  imitation  of  real  objects.  Why  should  not  the 
visible  world  be  treated  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  invisible 
world  of  character  and  temperament  ?  A  fine  play  is  not 
the  copy  of  an  incident  or  the  stenography  of  a  character. 
A  poetical  play,  to  limit  myself  to  that,  requires  to  be  put 
on  the  stage  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  atmosphere 
which,  if  it  is  a  true  poem,  will  envelop  its  mental  outlines. 
That  atmosphere,  which  is  of  its  essence,  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  lost,  in  the  staging  of  most  poetical  plays.  It  is 
precisely  what  the  stage-manager,  if  he  happens  to  have 
the  secret  of  his  own  art,  will  endeavoiir  most  persistently 
to  suggest.  He  will  make  it  his  business  to  compete  with 
the  poet,  and  not,  after  the  manner  of  Drury  Lane,  with 
the  accidents  of  life  and  the  vulgarities  of  nature. 

Akthir  S«ioks. 


Art. 

Art  in  the  Mountains. 

The  art.  of  the  Tvi-olcse  peasant  is  either  religious  or 
paljriotic.  As  witli  his  Bavarian  brother,  religion  per- 
meates his  daily  life.  Sunday,  at  Sulden,  is  a  day  of  rest 
from  mountain  climbing,  for  no  g\iidc  will  start  until  after 
hall-past  six  mass.    Picture  making  in  the  Tyrol  is  a  means 


towards  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  country  is  one 
vast  picture  gallerj-  with  the  sky  for  roof,  and  the  fronts 
of  houses,  smooth  surfaces  of  rock,  or  wayside  shrines  for 
walls.  Each  picture  is,  as  it  were,  on  the  line,  and  the 
majority  are  Bibhcal,  or  interpretive  of  some  saintly  legend. 
Often  childishly  drawn,  usually  glaring  in  colour,  they 
express  the  deep  convictitms  of  this  religiously  and 
physically  brave  po()i)le.  Tiie  favourite  theme  is  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  sometimes  one  chances  upon  a 
])icture  of  uncommon  merit.  I  was  descending  a  pass  to  a 
village  nestling  in  an  amphitheatre  of  Dolomites, — a  village 
where  the  visitors  who  do  not  climb  peer  tlirough  telescxjpes 
at  the  specks  crawling  towards  the  unseen  summits.  An 
hour  above  this  village,  on  tiie  route  of  the  telegraph  poles, 
which  always  take  the  .«hort  cut  of  the  crow's  flight,  I 
came  upon  a  Madonna  and  Child  framed,  glass-covered, 
so  delicately  drawn,  so  tenderly  coloured,  so  natural  in 
expression  that  it  might  have  been  the  work  of  that  great 
unknown — the  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mitry.  It  bore  no 
inscription — only  two  letters.  Maybe  it  was  a  memorml 
to  one  who  had  met  death  on  that  spot  through  an 
accident,  or  the  "act  of  God."  For  the  Tyrolese  love  a 
pictorial  epitaph.  Many  of  the  wayside  pictures  are  but 
records  of  sudden  death.  One  afternoon  I  caught  sight 
of  an  inch  of  lunnanity  on  a  dizzy  peak.  He  was  cfK)-eeing 
to  the  heavens  (it  was  by  that  cry  I  discovered  his 
existence)- -to  the  heavens,  or  to  some  party  of  unl(x;ated 
climbers  in  the  cloud-enveloped  heights.  '  Soon  1  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  his  unanswered  cry  ceased.  Perhaps 
he  fell.  If  he  fell  some  friend  or  relative  will  have  painted 
a  commemorative  picture  on  tlie  rock  where  iie  liad  been 
standing.  In  a  land  where  so  many  —  wood-cutters, 
shepherds,  hunters— face  death  every  day  such  pictures 
are  as  common  as  thunderstorms.  Often  "they  are  a  mere 
daub  illustrating  the  accident,  or  a  picture  of  the  deceased 
burning  in  hell  with  a  request  that  the  traveller  will 
pray  for  the  tortured  soul.  Incongruous  they  appear. 
Hell  seems  so  far  from  those  vast  solitudes,  but  the  priest 
is  always  near. 

Such  attempts  at  picture-making  are  the  true  picture 
galleries  of  the  people  of  the  Tyrol.  They  express  a  national 
if  primitive  feeling,  working  from  within  to  without,  not 
like  our  exliibitions  at  Whitechapel  which  begin  with  the 
without,  and  hope  to  penetrate  to  the  within.  But  the 
framed  pictures  that  hang  upon  the  walls  of  mountain 
inns  and  huts  are  more  sophisticated.  Portraits  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  are  everywhere,  and  one  little  inn,  high 
up,  which  you  can  only  reach  by  toiling  for  an  hour  througli 
an  almost  vertical  snow  field,  had  hanging  in  the  place 
of  honour  an  ancient  melodramatic  wood-cut  showing  how 
"our  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  1st  was  on  the  18th  of  February 
1853,  on  the  back  of  the  head,  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
wounded."  But  the  afterglow  of  the  gLimour  that  was 
Italy's  still  shines  in  parts  of  remote  Tyrol.  One  landlord 
.  urged  me  downstairs  late  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  to 
indicate  by  candle-hght  a  fresco  that  liad  been  revealed  by 
scraping  the  white-wash  from  the  wall.  It  showed  four 
swaying  women,  entwined  in  a  garland  of  flowers,  and 
looked  like  an  early  Albert  Moore.  "  School  of  Giotto  !  "  the 
landlord  explained,  while  tlie  candle  guttered.  This  fresco 
had  made  him  a  proud  man,  and  1  believe  his  happiest 
moments  were  when,  with  lighted  candle,  he  could  stand 
before  that  fresco  and  murmur,  "  School  of  Giotto  !  " 

That  was  his  little  vanity,  but  the  possession  of  this 
fresco  did  not  kindle  him.  Giotto  would  serve  for  an 
Enghsh  traveller,  but  for  him  and  for  his  leather-breeched, 
bare-kneed,  shaggy,  keen-eyed  customers,  art  meant 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Andreas  Hofer,  of  Speckbacher, 
and  Haspinger.  There,  on  the  wall  of  that  mountain  inn, 
where  every  sip  of  wine  or  sop  of  bread  had  to  be  carried 
a  day's  journey  upon  a  mule's  back,  were  wood  engravings 
of  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  Andreas  Hofer,  and  when 
I  referred  to  them,  he  and  his  family  were  ready  to  talk 
Hofer  till  midnight.     Those  eight  engra\-ings  I  was  to  see 
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again  and  again,  sometimes  the  set,  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  but  aj  rough  process  reproduction  torn  from 
an  illustrated  journal,  and  pinned  on  the  wall  of  the 
gast-zimmer.  In  those  remote  districts  art  has  but  two 
strings  to  her  bow — Religion  and  Hofer.  Indeed,  tlie  time 
came  when  I  souglit  Hofer  pictures  as  they  seek  the 
edelweiss  flower,  and  when  an  inn  did  not  possess  one,  I 
felt  all  the  chagrin  of  a  hunter,  returning  emptj'-handed 
from  the  chase.  Hofer  possessed  nie.  Over  aU  my 
joumeyings  brooded  the  burly,  black-bearded  form  of 
that  cattle-dealer  and  leader  of  men.  He  started  me 
off  from  Botzen ;  his  tomb  greeted  me  when,  in  the 
end,  I  dropped  down  into  Innsbruck.  In  the  museum 
at  Botzen,  surrounded  by  life-sized  models  illustrating 
all  the  varieties  of  Tyrolese  costume,  a  small  thing 
among  a  number  of  objects  in  a  glass  case,  the  curator 
showed  me,  reverentially,  an  original  portrait  of  Hofer 
by  ►Altmutter.  In  the  TvTolese  National  Museum  at 
Innsbruck  I  found  the  eight  pictures  by  Defregger,  whose 
reproductions  had  greeted  me  in  so  many  inns  and  huts. 
They  are  honoured  :  they  have  a  room  to  themselves,  and 
yet  they  are  only  copies,  "  touched  up  by  the  master." 
The  originals  are  at  Berhn,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere. 

The  end  of  Hofer  is  near  by  in  the  Hofkirche,  where 
liis  remains  lie ;  where  over  his  tomb  six  Tyrolese, 
representing  the  six  districts  of  Tyrol,  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  over  the  lowered  baimer ;  where  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  erected  tablets  to  Speck- 
bacher  and  Haspinger  stating  that  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  now  they  lie  side  by  side  with  Hofer ;  where 
a  momument  to  all  the  Tyrolese  who  have  fallen  in 
defence  of  their  country  liears  this  inscription  :  Ahsorptd 
est  mors  in  victoria ;  where  is  that  stupendous  monu- 
ment to  another  Emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  with  its 
twenty-eight  bronze  statues  of  his  ancestors  and  contem- 
poraries— Clovis,  Theodora,  Rudolph,  Arthur — standing  as 
mourners  and  torcli-bearers  on  either  side  of  the  figure  of 
the  Emperor,  high  above  their  heads,  arrogant  in  bronze, 
kneeling  on  his  marble  sarcophagus.  There  are  times 
when  no  monument  to  mortal  man  seems  more  majestic 
tlian  this,  l)ut,  when  one  is  fresh  from  the  mountains,  its 
powers  to  impress  wanes.  Memory  flies  from  these 
sculptured  rulers  to  the  rough  carved  figures  scattered  in 
lonely  passes,  flies  from  the  kneeling  ICmperor  to  some 
mountain  village,  where  at  this  moment  the  Angelus  is 
ringing,  and  the  guides,  standing  together  in  the  village 
street,  l)are  their  heads  in  prayer. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Nature  of  Hallucinations. 

Fon  thousands  of  j'ears,  liallucinations  have  played  a  very 
imix)rtant  part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the 
hallucinations  of  Mahomet  and  Joan  of  Arc,  for  instance, 
may  be  said  to  have  changed  the  fate  of  nations.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  the  rise  of  the  science  of  psychology — 
which  even  now  depends  on  comparatively  few  and 
imperfectly  observed  facta — tliat  any  attempt  to  enciuire 
into  their  cause  and  the  laws  that  govern  their  being 
has  been  made.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  tliis  matter 
psycliologists  are  in  every  way  agreed.  While  those  of 
them  wlio  prefer  to  rely  upon  ascertained  fact  still  keep 
to  the  opinion  that  no  tlioughts  enter  the  brain  save 
through  the  avenue  of  the  senses — or,  in  otlier  words, 
that  man's  only  relations  with  the  universe  are  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  his  material  body — others,  greatly  daring, 
have  started  the  theory  of  "  telepathic "  impressions. 
According  to  tliis,  an  impression  can  roacli  the  brain  from 
a  distance  by  some  unknown  road  wliicli  is  certainly  not  tlie 


noniial  chamiel  of  sensation.  Into  the  evidence  for  and 
against  tliis  telepathic  theory  I  cannot  here  enter,  although 
I  may  point  out  tliat  it  is,  like  many  other  ideas  announced 
as  novel,  little  else  than  the  survival  of  notions  nearly  as  old 
as  mankind  itself.  From  the  earliest  ages,  man  seems  to 
have  looked  iipon  the  hallucinations  produced  by  drugs, 
fasting,  or  other  causes  of  temporary  mental  aberration 
as  the  birthright  of  a  few  individuals  generally  supposed 
to  be  especially  favoured  by  the  denizens  of  tlie  spirit 
world. 

Subject,  tlien,  to  the  caution  that  all  psychologists  do 
not  agi'ee  as  to  the  nature  of  hallucinations,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  best  defined  as  deceits  of  the  senses. 
The  only  difference  that  has  yet  been  discovered  between 
true  sense-perception  or  the  normal  exercise  of  the  senses 
and  hallucinations  is  that  in  the  first  case  the  object  seen, 
heard,  or  felt  actually  exists ;  while,  in  the  other,  it  does 
not.  So,  to  put  a  fairly  familiar  case,  the  sufferer  from 
alcoholic  delirium  sees  rats,  dogs,  and  snakes  all  round 
him,  although  there  is  iiothing  there.  Yet  we  know  that 
in  this  case  there  can  be  no  effect  immediately  produced 
on  the  retina,  and  that  tlie  brain  must  therefore  be 
influenced  in  some  other  way  than  in  the  normal  manner 
through  the  optic  nerve.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
exactly  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  dreams.  How 
this  can  be  is  really  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  may  look  first  at  some  statistics 
lately  collected  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
According  to  the  report  presented  by  them  to  their  sub- 
scribers, they  issued  a  "  questionnaire"  (no  English  word 
so  exactly  expresses  the  meaning)  to  a  great  many  people 
asking  whether  the  questioned  had  ever  when  completely 
awake  had  "  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched 
by  a  living  being  or  inanimate  object  or  of  hearing  a  voice, 
which  impression  was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause."  To  this  inquiry  they  received  some  twenty-four 
thousand  answers  saying  that  the  questioned  had  never  had 
such  a  vivid  impression  and  only  three  thousand  from 
people  who  admitted  that  they  had.  Of  the  three  thousand 
cases  thus  reported — I  am  taking  as  round  figures  as 
possible — by  far  the  greater  number  were  visual  or  deceits 
of  the  sense  of  seeing,  these  being  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  auditory  hallucinations  which  came  next, 
while  these  last  again  were  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  tactile  hallucinations  or  deceits  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
It  foUows,  therefore,  that  while  only  about  eleven  per  cent, 
of  the  questioned  confessed  to  hallucinations  of  any  kind, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  hallucinated  saw,  or  thought  that 
they  saw,  things  which  were  not  actually  tliere.  Of  these 
visual  hallucinations,  about  one  third  concerned  themselves 
with  apparitions  of  living  persons  known  to  the  hallucinated, 
about  half  that  number  with  visions  of  dead  acquaintances, 
and  only  a  very  smal?  proportion — something  like  twelve  in 
a  thousand — with  apparitions  of  a  religious  kind.  After 
maising  every  allowance  for  the  unwillingness  of  persons 
to  sjjeak  of  the  illusory  visions  tliey  have  experienced,  it 
seems  that  the  subject  of  an  hallucination  is  more  often 
than  not  the  apparition  of  a  person  well  known  to  the 
observer. 

This  seems  to  me  an  extremely  significant  fact,  when  we 
consider  what  it  is  that  takes  place  in  our  consciousness 
when  we,  as  we  say,  recognise  any  one.  The  act  is,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  not  an  act  of  perception,  but  of 
memory.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  again  a  person  whom 
we  have  met  but  once  before,  but  who  has  made  no  very 
deep  impression  upon  us,  most  of  us  go  through  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period  of  hesitation  until  some  hitherto 
unnoticed  feature  or  some  trick  of  gesture  gives  us  the 
clue  to  the  identification  we  are  seeking.  But  the  process 
is  in  any  ordinary  case  unconscious,  because  we  have  not 
on  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  the  stranger  expected  to 
come  aci'oss  him  again,  and  have  therefore  not  closely 
noted  his  peculiarities  of  form  or  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  observer  to 
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note  the  way  by  which  the  observed  m.iy  be  recognised  in 
the  second  inteniew,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  and 
unerringly  the  act  of  recognition  is  made.  There  are  hall- 
porters  in  London  clubs  who  are  said  to  have  never  made 
a  mistake  in  the  identity  of  a  member,  and  the  same  gift 
is  generally  acquired  by  the  sergeant-major  of  a  regiment, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  re-enlisting  recruits.  And, 
although  tlie  comparison  may  seem  to  fall  below  the 
exuberant  loyalty  of  the  hour,  the  same  faculty  is  said 
to  be  generally  possessed  by  kings.  That  unconscious 
memory  plays  the  greatest  part  in  the  production  of 
liallucinations  seems,  therefore,  antecedently  probable,  and 
this  coincides  well  enough  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
about  the  nature  of  memory  itself.  As  I  have  before  said 
in  these  columns,  memory  is  an  attribute  which  the  cells 
which  make  up  the  body  of  man  share  with  inanimate 
nature,  and  the  nerves  and  brain  retain  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time  the  impress  of  all  objects  with 
which  they  have  been  brought  into  connection.  When 
anything  happens  to  arouse  the  memory  thus  stored 
up  witliin  the  apparatus  of  thought,  the  machinery  is 
again  set  going  as  a  tuning  fork  vibrates  to  a  particular 
note.  But  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  eye  is  that 
which  receives  most  incessantly  the  greatest  number  of 
varying  impressions  and  transmits  them  to  the  brain,  and 
it  is  not  perhaps  unnatural  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  visual 
apparatus  wliich  is  most  likely  under  abnormal  circum- 
stances to  give  forth  the  impressions  which  it  has  received 
irregularly  or  in  the  vrrong  order.  We  may  even  suppose 
without  any  great  violation  of  probability  that  it  is  the 
neurons  especially  concerned  with  sight  which  are  at  once 
the  recipients  and  storehouses  of  the  impressions  received 
by  the  retina,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  some 
abnormal  activity  or  derangement,  they  themselves  repro- 
duce these  impressions  as  if  in  response  to  an  external 
stimulus.  Without  making  any  dogmatic  assertion  on  a 
subject  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  for  some  time  submitted 
to  the  test  of  direct  experiment,  it  may  be  thought  that  in 
like  manner  can  be  explained  the  cause  of  all  hallucinations 
or  deceits  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch. 

Those  who  thus  think  will  certainly  find  many  confirma- 
tions of  this  proposition  in  the  history  of  the  hallucinations 
of  the  hysterical  and  neurotic.  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  stories  of  heaven  and  heU,  of  miracles,  witchcraft,  and 
devils  formed  the  mental  stimulus  of  all  but  a  fraction  of 
the  population,  the  liallucinations  recorded  all  fall  into 
line  with  a  regularity  which  is  simply  astonishing.  In 
the  witch-trials  that  form  the  records  of  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  terrible  superstition  which  has  ever  darkened  the 
earth,  confession  follows  confession  with  such  monotony  as 
to  lead  to  the  theory — for  which  there  is  otherwise  no 
evidence — that  they  must  have  always  been  dictated  by 
the  judges.  At  the  present  day  it  is,  as  most  people 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
insane  know  well,  the  telephone  and  the  electric  machine 
which  have  replaced  in  the  visions  of  di.seased  minds 
the  place  once  occupied  by  the  Sabbat  and  the  tjrimoire. 
In  all  these  cases,  it  is  plain  tliat  the  hallucination  is  the 
reproduction  of  some  pictorial  or  verbal  description  stored 
up  within  the  brain  and  brought  -Out  again  without  any 
conscious  effort.  Never,  perhaps,  does  the  mind  of  man 
show  more  thoroughly  its  material  nature  and  dependence 
than  when  it  fancies  it  has  emancipated  itself  from  the 
thraldom  of  matter. 

F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Sir, — In  your  kind  review  of  my  Introduction  to  Toetnj 
yon  say,  "  his  book  seems  to  be  an  outcome  of  the  quite 
modern  belief  that  poetry  can  be  tauglit.  .  .  .  Most 
astonishingly  even  a  man  like  "Mr.  Beeching  shares  this 


inconceivable  heresy " ;  and  in  your  last  issue  I  see  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Beeching  disclaiming  his  alleged  share 
in  the  heretical  opinion.  Now  that  "  even  a  man  like 
Mr.  Beeching  "  has  taken  occasion  to  assert  his  true  faith, 
may  I  ask  in  what  piirt  of  my  book  you  discover  its 
seeming  origin  in  that  "  modem  belief  "  ?  In  the  preface 
I  state :  "  This  book  is  intended  to  convey  the  elements 
of  taste  and  judgment  in  poetry.  ...  Its  object  is 
to  stimulate  a  reasonable  pleasure  in  poetry."  That  taste 
and  judgment  can  be  trained,  and  that  tlie  sense 
of  pleasure  can  be  guided,  are,  I  think,  unassailable 
propositions.  Mr.  Beeching  himself  has  written  Lectures 
Introductory  to  the  Stiuly  of  Poetry,  which  is,  perhaps,  what 
your  reviewer  had  in  mind.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  an  attempt,  however  inadequate,  to 
direct  the  study  of  poetry  by  helping  the  student  to  find 
out  what  to  admire,  and  why,  and  an  attempt  to  "  teach 
poetry  "  in  the  sense  of  your  reviewer's  allegation.  I 
nope  that  I  may  also  disclaim  the  heretical  part  of  that 
doctrine. — Yours,  &c., 
16,  Gloucester  Terrace,  LaijRIE  Magnus. 

Hyde  Park,  W. 


James  I.  and  James  V. 

Sir, — I  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  writer  of  "  Bibho- 
graphical "  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  James  I. 
and  James  V.,  on  the  strength  of  a  misprint,  and  another 
mistake.  The  difficulty  is  subtle.  Your  contributor 
(August  9)  wrote  about  Mr.  Barr's  book  (a  romance,  I 
presume)  on  "  James  V.,"  and  then  identified  "James  V." 
with  the  supposed  author  of  The  Kimj's  Quhah — James  I. 

As  I  understand  your  contributor's  explanation,  he  had 
"misread,"  in  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Barr's  book, 
"James  I."  for  "  James  V."  He  then  wrote  "James  I." 
in  his  own  paragraph,  but  this,  by  a  printer's  converse 
error  (uncorrected),  was  published  as  "James  V."  I 
could  not  have  guessed  at  such  a  combination  of  accidents  ; 
the  Roman  numerals  I.  and  V.  not  being  easily  confounded. 
• — Yours,  &c.,  A.  L.\XG. 

Kilcherar  House,  Lismore,  Argyll. 


George  Darley. 

Sir, — The  Minor  Poet  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Minchin 
for  his  chivalrous  defence  of  mediocrity  in  verse.  Here 
and  there  a  fine  passage  may  be  found  in  Parley,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  writers  whose  fertility 
serves  to  fill  the  granaries  of  the  weekly  literarj'  papers. 
One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  an  occasional 
fine  line  does  not  make  a  poet.  Mr.  Minchin  in  some 
degree  compares  Darley  with  Wordsworth.  If  the  lines 
on  Antiquity  are  placed  beside  the  sonnet  beginning, 
"  Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour !  "  I 
think  the  difference  between  true  poetic  insight  and 
rhetorical  versification  will  be  discerned.  In  matters  of 
this  kind,  the  only  certain  verdict  is  that  of  posterity. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  the  man  of  taste  and  culture 
from  enjoying  verse  which  possesses  every  quality  but  the 
basic  element  of  inspiration. 

It  is  curious,  considering  that  a  column  is  devoted  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Acadkmy  to  printers'  errors,  that 
two  obvious  misprints  should  occur  in  the  description  of 
Antiquity  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Minchin.  Simoon,  a 
word  wliich  is  neither  English  or  Arabic,  is  made  to 
rhyme  with  entomh,  which  the  compositor  has  converted 
into  emtomh.  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that  Darley,  who, 
if  not  a  great  poet,  was  above  the  average  of  rhymesters, 
wrote  aimoom  on  this  occasion. — Yours,  &c., 

W.  F.  P. 
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Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.   152  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  piize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  comment 
of  about  150  word<  on  aoy  subject  suggested  by  our  last  issue.  We 
award  the  prize  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Kenyon,  Lyndale,  Eoe  Green  Road, 
Worsley,  Lancashire,  for  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Bennett  is  pessimistic  because  his  young  hero  possessed  a 
<'  deplorably  weak  "  mouth  I  Yes,  but  the  bulldog  mouth  does  not 
generally  succeed  in  Literature,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  weakness  that 
is  closely  allied  to  strength.  Grant  genius  to  our  young  writer  of 
short  stories,  and  his  name  shall  be  familiar  to  you  in  half-a-dozen 
years.  I  know  that  mouth  ;  it  has  cunning,  knowledge,  intuition. 
The  eyes  of  the  man  have  given  up  their  expression  to  the  curved 
lips  which,  if  they  were  but  a  trifle  fuller,  would  seem  lascivious. 
He  may  suffer  keenly  ;  but  the  lips  assimilate  knowledge,  they 
discriminate,  they  compare.  The  brow  counts  for  nought ;  the 
tender  weakness  of  the  mouth  is  the  subtle  indication  of  his  peculiar 
genius,  and  we  shall  hear  of  him  again. 

Other  papers  follow  : — 

Crossing  England  on  Short  Stories. 

A  pretty  like  story,  that  of  the  young  man  tramping  to  London  to 
seek  literary  fortune,  going  eight  miles  out  of  his  way  too,  in  order 
to  solicit  the  "  advice  "  of  his  unknown  benefactor.  And  the  advice 
how  naturally  it  finds  expression  :  the  same  old  stereotyped  admoni- 
tion which  Success  has  always  prepared  for  Inexperience.  Advice 
which  in  like  circumstances  would  have  been  dealt  out  to  a  youthful 
Dickens  or  Bulwcr  Lytton  or  G.  W.  Steevens.  Advice  which  would 
have  driven  Burns  back  to  his  plough,  and  Johnson  to  drudgery  in 
Lichfield.     Go  back  1     Don't  waste  an  hour. 

Then  comes  the  gift  of  the  sovereign.  '•  It  was  an  indiscretion," 
says  Mr.  Bennett.  And  here  he  fails  to  convince  us  as  he  ostensibly 
intends  to  convince.  We  fancy  he  did  not  try  to  find  smaller  change. 
He  knew  his  man,  knew  that,  in  addition  to  ability,  he  had  grit,  knew 
in  which  direction  the  ticket  would  inevitably  be  taken,  and  how 
later  on  those  "seventeen  lovely  silver  shillings"  would  be  sorely 
needed.    We  thank  him  for  it. 

[H.  W.  D.,  Tottenham.] 

Crossing  England  on  Water-Colours. 

May  I  cap  Mr.  Bennett's  adventure  with  a  somewhat  similar 
experience  ?  Mecenas  should  pemonally  take  a  railway-ticket  for 
his  literary  protc'g<;,  even  then  Mecenas  is  not  safe,  if  he  expects 
repayment,  or  even  a  grateful  letter.  A  youth  of  gentlemanly 
manners  called  lately  at  this  rural  parsonage.  He  too  was  "  crossing 
England  on  water  -  colour  sketches,"  artistically  good,  of  the 
picturesque  places  he  passed  through.  Would  I  pay  his  fare  south- 
ward .'  He  offered  to  leave  his  watch,  apparently  a  valuable  one, 
as  pledge.  Naturally  I  demurred  to  take  it,  but  paid  his  fare  at  the 
station.  I  never  heard  from  him  again.  Another,  whose  name  I 
requested,  responded,  "  If  you  don't  mind  I  prefer  to  remain  incog." 
The  tramp  of  literary  pretensions,  formerly  classical  scholar,  &c.,  is 
the  mo!-t  noxious  specimen.  Give  him  food,  tobacco,  good  advice, 
anything  but  alcohol  or  hard  cash. 

[Rev.  R.  F.  McC,  Whitby.] 

Literary  Productiveness. 
A  cnrions  point  raised  in  one  of  your  excerpts  from  Mr.  Gosse's 
article  admits,  I  think,  of  not  a  little  debate.  It  is  where  he  states 
that  "  the  great  works  of  fiction  had  hitherto  been  produced  by 
graduates  in  the  university  of  life."  Now,  what  I  cavil  at  is  not 
that  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  this  graduation  necessary,  but  that  he  would 
get  down  a  period  in  a  writer's  lift;  when  his  experiecces  are  ripe 
enough  to  demand  expression.  Literary  history  hardly  sustains 
this  judgment.  The  product  of  youth's  heyday  must  not  neces.=arily 
be  the  amateur  stuff  Mr.  Gosse  complains  of,  for  there  is  the  early 
work  of  Shakespeare,  i'.yron,  Keats,  and  Dickens  to  prove  the 
contrary.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  sisters  Bronte,  whose 
graduation  commenced  soon  enough.  But  surely  it  is  all  a  question 
of  how  long  it  takes  individual  genius  to  manifest  itself.  Most 
novelists  have  felt  and  fuffered  deejjly  at  an  early  age,  and  yet  have 
kept  silent  till  comparatively  late  in  life.  The  names  of  George  Eliot 
and  Walter  Scott  immediately  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection. 

[A.  C.  A.,  Glasgow.] 

Stevenson. 

In  your  article  "  A  Period  of  Great  Funerals"  you  say  that  it 
seems  hopeless  to  look  for  a  convincing  judgment  on  Stevenson. 
This  is  true,  and  the  chances  that  such  judgment,  it  it  ever  arrive 
will  reach  those  whom  it  would  most  benefit  are  daily  diminishing! 
For  the  average  reader  is  beginning  to  look  askance  at  '•apjireciations'' 
of  Stevenson.  He  has  read,  say,  fifty  already,  and  knows  that  the 
fifty-first  will  deal,  as  the  others  have  dealt,  with  a  few  cf  the  essays  ; 


the  later  novels ;  and  with  R.  L.  S.'s  faculty  for  using  the  exact 
v^ord,  and  his  unceasing  diligence  in  training  himself  thereto.  He 
tires  of  this  last,  and  beside,  Stevenson  has,  in  his  later  work,  matle 
it  sufficiently  obvious ;  for  he  never  attained  to  the  art  that  hides 
art.  The  •'  convincing  judgment "  must  come  from  one  who  will 
duly  appreciate  such  books  as  Vin/ini/m.t  Piierixriue,  the  Inland 
Voi/(if/e,  Tmivlx  with  a  Donltey,  and  the  splendid  failure  Prince  Otto. 
These,  and  a  few  others,  reveal  the  natural  man,  the  later  and  more 
elaborate  volumes  the  self-conscious  writer. 

[G.  W.  P.,  Sheffield.] 

Style  and  the  Public. 
The  current  issue  of  the  Academy  mirrors,  only  too  faithfully,  the 
literary  world  of  to-day.  I  read  of  a  supposition  to  the  effect  that 
Waverleij  was  written  to  beguile  the  "tedium  "  of  a  voyage  (!)  ;  and 
Mr.  Goaae,  in. another  column,  bewails  slipshod  writing.  A  reviewer 
expresses  the  opmion  that  the  public  will  eventually  "conquer"  by 
absorbing  the  very  matter  which  Mr.  Gosse  condemns,  regardless 
of  style.  Have  the  public  erer  regarded  style,  as  style .'  Most 
assuredly  not  I  We  lack  matter,  nowadays,  not  form.  All  great 
literature  mu'^t  conquer  by  the  interest  it  creates— hy  nothing  else. 
Where  is  the  "style"  in  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray— to  mention  but 
three  recent  giants  .'  Yet  all  are  great.  It  is  become  the  custom  to 
talk  of  work— without  doing  it  :  too  much  interest  in  the  way  of 
doing  a  thing  rarely  produces  gooi  results.  Most  writers  of  to-day 
—barring  a  few,  really  great— are  mere  stylists,  clothers  of  skeletons. 
They  seek  to  create  literary  distinction  to  cover  their  lack  of  per- 
sonality. If  a  man  have  personality,  he  has  no  use  for  style. 
Personality  was  abroad  in  early  Victorian  days  :  that  is  why  two 
volumes  of  Warerleij  were  written  in  three  weeks,  and  supposed 
to  be  compiled  to  beguile  the  "  tedium  "  of  a  voyage.  Personality 
and  matter  I     Of  a  surety  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 

[A.  A.,  Hampstead  Eoad.] 

A  Neologism. 
A  neologism  in  the  Academy  (if  neologism  it   be)  is  sure  to  be 
allusive  and  apt,  and  "  bacon-saving  postscript  "  on  page  177  awakes 
an  agreeable  reminiscence  of  Byron's  lines  : 

"But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken 
Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wished  to  save  their  bacon." 
Unhappily,  the  expression  also  recalls  page  171,  the  "American 
Invasion,"  trichinosis,  the  pork  of  Chicago,  the  Bacon  of  Mrs.  Gallup. 
You  attribute  that  invasion,  rather  sadly,  to  a  falling  off  in  our 
national  energy.  But  must  we  succumb  even  to  pen-erted  energy 
and  an  absurd  cypher  ? 

"  Is  there  no  champion  who  shall  mount  and  take  spear 
To  rout  imported  Bacon,  save  our— Shakespeare  .' " 
Or  must  we  cry,  with  Falstaff,  "  On,  bacons,  on  !  " 

[J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 
L.  E.  L. 
A  very  fascinating,  if  withal  somewhat  elusive,  personality  was 
Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon.  In  society,  witty  and  -yji ritunlle  though 
she  undeniably  was,  she  always  rather  gave  observers  the  impression 
that  she  was  acting  a  part.  The  tone  of  her  conversation  was  not 
only  the  reverse  of  that  of  her  poems,  but  she  hal  a  trick  of 
uttering  sayings  for  the  very  purpose  of  astonishing  her  hearers 
with  the  contrast. 

"  What  !  Yuu  never  think  of  love— you  who  have  writt.jn  so  many 
volumes  on  the  subject  ? "  exclaimed  a  sentimental  person  to  her 
once. 

"Oh,  that  is  all  professional,"  replied  the  poetess  with  merry 
scorn.  ^ 

'■  Professional !  "  echoed  an  old  Quaker  who  stood  by,  reprovingly, 
"and  dost  thou  then  make  a  distincti'jn  between  what  is  professional 
and  what  is  real  ?  Do*t  thou  think  one  thing,  and  write  another  .'  " 
To  which  it  is  said  the  lady's  only  reply  was  a  look  of  indignant 
amazement,  this  being  a  view  of  the  question  she  had  evidently 
never  been  accustomed  to  contemplate. 

[J.  H.  C,  Clapton.] 

An  Ethical  Religion. 
In  view  of  that  comfortable  sens,e  of  self-sufficiency  which  can 
persuade  a  man  that  he  has  evolved  a  "  Tlieory  of  Religion"  (what- 
ever that  may  mean)  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,- a  theory 
moreover,  dealing  "strictly  with  matters  within  the  category  of 
thmgs  knowable,"  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  his  paper  on 
"The  Beginningi  of  Religion,"  Mr.  Legge  nowhere  mentions  our 
debt  at  one  period  of  evolution  to  that  great  Hebrew  Theocracy  to 
which  we  owe  all  we  have  of  the  "  writteo  revelation  "  before  the 
Christian  Dispensation.  But  I  should  like  to  have  a  clearer  state- 
ment of  what  he  means  when  he  speaks  of  Christianity  as  an 
"  ethical  religion  "  like  Buddhism,  to  which  man  "  arrived  "  at  a  not 
remote  turning-point  in  his  mental  progress.  Does  he  mean  a 
subjective  religious  system  which  is  iint  also  and  first  the  objective 
revelation  of  the  Divine.'  If  so,  surely  the  word  h«  wanted  was' 
"morality,"  not  "  religion." 

[E.  A.,  Suffolk.] 
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The  Amebicak  Invad£R6. 

Is  the  remarkable  success  of  American  commercialism  a  proof 
of  our  (leclininj;  uiitiuiial  energy  .'  The  thtnis  cannot  be  proved, 
but  the  present  invasion  susrgests  obvious  comparisons  which 
do  not  bear  out  Mr.  McKenzie's  conclusions,  nor  reflect  discrwlit 
upon  British  methods.  This  is  more  a  question  of  ethics  than 
of  economics.  National  energ}-  may  be  perverted,  and  cannot 
properly  exist  without  national'  morality.  What  moral  law  can 
justify  railway  wars,  gigantic  trust',  yellow  journalism,  and  the 
blatant  roign  of  puff  and  l>ooni .'  ]'he  "recent  action  taken  by  the 
C.S.  Govvrunient  shows  ihnt  tliere  are  deep  searchings  of  heart  in 
America  resp<  cting  the  morality  and  legality  of  tiusts.  It  may  be 
true  that  we  .should  wake  up  a  little,  but  not  afier  the  American 
pattern.  We  jnay  safelv  discount  the  value  of  imitating  methods, 
which,  as  in  Ihe'case  of  the  Beef  Trust,  amount  to  levying  blackmail 
upon  the  world  in  general  by  presenting  a  pseudo-economic  pistol  at 
its  head. 

[A.  E.  W.,  Greenock.] 

Aloeburgh. 

The  paragraph  mentioning  Crabbe  and  Aldeburgh  recalls  to  mind 
an  incident  which  happened  when  I  was  staying  this  summer  there, 
where  every  spot  is  rendered  dear  to  me  for  the  sake  of  many  associa- 
tions (to  say  nothing  of  my  father's  memories  of  FitzGerald,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Grant  Allen,  and  other  interesting  people).  I  was  strolling 
aU'ng  the  beach  when  up  came  my  old  friend  the  co.xswain  of  the 
lifeboat ;  in  a  confidential  whisper,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  sea- 
wards, he  remarked  :  '•  Have  yon  heard.  Miss,  there's  a  famous 
bookmaker  stayin'  down  here.'  Wait  a  bit,  he's  comin'  out  o'  that 
there  machine  now."  Visions  of  Ascot  and  the  long-coated,  hat- 
ticketed  fraternity  floated  vaguely  through  my  brain,  and  I  was 
trying  to  appear  interested,  when  out  came— well,  a'  celebrated 
author  whose  striking  Hebrew  face  I  instantly  recognised — the  salt 
water  dripping  from  his  black  ringlets. 

A  master  bookmaker  indeed  ! 

fH.  G.'F.,  Exmouth.] 

Free  Libraries  and  the  Book-lovee. 

Nothing  in  this  week's  Academy  interested  me  more  than  the 
paragraph  about  Free  Libraries.  For  boys  and  girls  Fre^  Libraries 
are  a  gift  of  the  godp,  no  doubt,  because  by  them  the  young  may  gain 
a  geneial  knowledge  and  love  of  l)Ooks  or  even  catch  the  spirit  of 
literature.  In  my  youth  1  had  access  to  a  public  library,  and  shall 
never  lose  what  I  then  gained.  But  now  1  cannot  understand  the 
public  library ;  1  must  have  books  of  my  own,  and  I  get  them.  1 
have  to  wait,  to  scheme,  to  go  without  dinners  and  holidays  and 
wear  old  clothes,  but  somehow,  sometime,  I  get  the  books  I  need. 
There  they  are,  perhaps  two  hundred  of  them^a  free  library  indeed, 
always  free  to  mond  to  all  my  frien<!s.  My  books  are  few,  but  they 
are  good.  They  are  not  magnificently  bound,  but  they  are  neat  and 
good-looking.  The  collecticn  is  not  perfect  or  complete,  but  it  is 
mine.  So  1  do  not  need  Free  liibraries  or  fear  their  multiplication 
whether  in  England  or  America. 

[H.  V.  S.,  Isle  of  Wight.] 

The  Library  Movement. 

Not  the  I  enormous  extension  of  the  Free  Library,  but  the  new 
American  Circulating  Library,  threatens  to  revolutionise  existing 
conditions  in  thebook-sellinglrade.  The  Book -Lover's  Library,  whicd 
in  its  immensity,  its  |  ractical  advantages  and  its  rapiditj-  of  growth 
is  typically  American,  now  delivers  over  6,000,000  books  a  year  to  its 
patrons,  who  choose  and  order  at  will.  Ihe  largest  circulating 
library  in  the  world,  its  membership  fei;s  are  nominal.  There  are  no 
time  restrictions  in  regard  to  holding  of  books,  and  its  service  is 
remarkably  extensive,  even  to  delivery  on  overland  trains  and  trans- 
atlantic steamers  The  Talmrd  Inn  Library  of  unlimitfd  membership 
is  founded  on  even  a  more  gigantic  scale.  Its  members  borrow  the 
latest  Ixioks  anywhere,  carry  them  anywhere,  and  exchange  them  at 
any  of  its  10,000  suisidiary  stations,  which  are  ccmtinually  supplied 
from  central  bureaus.  With  such  adviintages,  the  ordinary  reader 
will  not  buy.  True,  these  great  libraries  are  already  the  largest 
bfok-buycrs  in  America,  but  as  such  they  are  replacing  the  greater 
purchases  of  the  general  public,  jind  are  producing  new  and  some- 
what alarming  problems  in  the  English  and  American  book-market. 

[H.S.  S.,  Torrington  Square.] 

Scogestioss  to  Manaoebs. 

I  am  in  liearty  agreement  with  every  line  :  Dr.  Abernethy  used  to 
fay  :  ''Leave  every  meal  with  an  appetite  ! "  So  should  it  be  with 
all  feasts  of  reasonable  sweet  sounds.  Put  us  in  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundrctl  will  own  that  they  enjoy  the  first 
half  of  a  concert  more  than  the  second,  and  this  immeasurably  more 
than  the  third  1  •'  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  "  is  a  lengthening 
cliain,  bound  to  break  at  the  weakest  link— our  capacity  for  assimi- 
lation. A  him,  lr»  enmri'i?  The  "  bi8"-cuit  always  loses  its  original 
Javoiu,.  We  half -musical  brethren  ought  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for 


the  first,  or  second  half  of  concert, — a  ralnriU.  There  would  then 
be  no  geneial  exodus  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  last  piece.  ^Vhy  are 
muslohalk,  promenade  concerts,  likeil  by  quite  ^egpectsble  people.' 
They  can  move  about,  they  can  cease  to  listen — when  thev  like  ! 

[T.  C,  Buxted.] 


Competition  No.  153  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  paper 
entitled  "  The  Incident  in  My  Lite  in  which  I  Showed  to  the  Least 
Advantage." 


BCLES. 


Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy. 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  27  August,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contribationa  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

THKOLOGIOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Coutt*  (Jolin),  The  Spirit  of  Truth  as  Revealed  in  Law (Simpkin  Marshall) 

Wace  (Henry),  On  Agnosticism (S.P.C.K.)    0/» 

Lewis  (Agnes  Smith),  edited  and  translatctl   by.  Studia  Sinailica,  No.  XI. 

Apocrypha  Syriaca (Cambridge  University  Press)  net  16/(^ 

Hay-Newton  (Mrs.  F.),  Readings  on  the  Evolution  of  Roligion.... ('Blackwood)    6/*> 

POKTBT,  CEITIOISM  AND  BELLES  LETTBES, 

Marsh  (Charles  James),  The  Infancy  of  the  World  and  the  Holy  Watchers  :  An 

Epic  Pof-m ( Waterlow) 

Macleod  (Very  Rev.  Donald), edited  bj-.  The  Empire's  Greeting  ..(Isbistcr)  nci    2/S 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGEAJPHT. 

Salmon  (Edward),  The  Story  of  the  Empire (Newnes)    1/0 

Wiel  ( Alethea),  Medlteval  Towns  :  Verona (Dent)  net    4/S 

Pfungst  (Arthur),  A  German  Buddhist  ; (Luzac)  n«t    2/0 

Sheffield  (Lt.-Col.  Frank).  How  I  Killed  the  Tiger ....(The  Author) 

Davidson  (Arthur  F.).  Alexandre  Dumas    ..\. (Constable)  net  12/ft 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Vol.  XXXni.  .,  ..(The  Institute) 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

XJnite<l  States  Geological  Survey :  Twenty-first  Annnal  Report  (with  Haps), 
1899-I9U0.    Part  V.    Forest  Reserves 

(Government  Printing  Office,  Washington) 

United  States  Geological  Survey:    Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1899-1900. 

Part  VII.    Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Black  and  Grand  Prairies,  Texas 

(Government  Printing  Office,  Washingt<>n) 

Baldwin  (James  Mark),  Development  and  Evolution (Macmillan)  net  10/& 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Drummond  (James),  compiled  by.  Nature  in  New  Zealand 

( Whitcombe  and  Tombs)    l/» 
Gasquet  <Eight  Rev.  F.  A.),  revised  by.  The  Abbey  History  Readers,  Books  I., 
11.,  in,  IV,  T , (Bell)    1/0  to  1/8  each 

MISCJELLANEOUS. 

Dix  (E.  R.  MoO.), Tracts.  Ac,  Printed  In  Dublin  in  the  17th  Century.   Part  III. 

1651-ir,75 , (O'Dorioghue)    S/« 

The  llook  of  God's, Kingdom  :  beinga  Popular  Illustrated  Report  of  the  Ilritisli 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  Year  I9<il-2 (The  Bible  House) 

Taylor  (I.  A.)t  The  Sliver  L«end. ,,.,;. »,..»... ;.(Sands)    3/6 

Ntw  Editions. 

Fielding  (Henry),  Joseph  Andrews.    2  vols „ . .  (Dent)  net    3/0 

Thompson  (Robert),  The-Gardcner's  Assistant,  Divisional. —Vol.  VI. 

(Grcsham  Publishing  Co.)    8/0 
Green  (John  Richard),  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.    Tart  « 

(Macmillan)  net    0/» 

Lockhart  (John  Gibson).  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  SCott.    Vol.  V (Jack) 

Scott  (Sit  Walter),  The  Edinburgh  Wftverlev  :  (JuentlnDnrward.   2vols.(    „    ) 
The  Collected  Works  of  William  UazUtt.     Vol.  IV (Dent)  net    7/6 

PEEIODI0AL8. 

North  American  Review.  London,  Rovnl,  Review  of  Reviews,  Pall  Mall,  Smart 
Set. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

THURSDAY,     AUGUST      28th,     1902. 

On  this  date  was  published  a  book  whose  history,  even  up  to  the  present,  constitutes 
a  record  in  the  annals  of  Literature.  "TEMPORAL  POWER"  is  the  title  of  Miss 
MARIE  CORELLI'S  new  Romance,  and  so  eager  is  the  demand  of  the  Public,  so  alive 
is  the  general  curiosity,  that  Messrs.  Methuen  have  been  obliged  to  print  as  a  FIRST 
EDITION  120,000  copies.  It  is  evident  that  this  huge  number— far  surpassing  all  records 
—will  be  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  The  subscription  for  "TEMPORAL 
POWER"  was  the  greatest  ever  known.  So  remarkable  is  the  book,  and  so  happy 
is  it  in  the  occasion  of  its  issue,  that  its  success  after  publication  can  but  continue  the 
prodigious  sensation  of  its  appearance.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  30,000  copies  is 
already  in  preparation. 


«6 


TJE3IKC 


A     STUDY    IN    SUPREMACY 

Crown    8vo,    6s. 


»» 


MRS.    M.    E.    MANW.     a  new  novel,  crown  8vo,  Ob.,  by  the  Author  of  " The   Patten  Experiment "  will  be   published  by   Messrs. 

MKiHUEX  on  Stpreuiber  4th.    The  title  of  the  book  is  OLIVIA'S   SUMMER,   and'the  Author  is  Mrs.  M.  B.  MANN. 
H.     Q.     WELLS.     Messrs.  METHUEN  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  tliey  have  piiblis»ie<l  a  brilliant  novel   b/  Me.  H.  G. 

\VKI.I,S.  Aiirbor  of  •■  Anticipations,"  "  The  Wheels  of  Chance,"  &c.,  entitled  THE    SEA    LADY.     Crown  ISvo,  63. 
HELEN     MATHERS,     a  new  novel,  by  the  Author  of  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Eye."  is  now  ready.     HONEY.     By  HELEN  MATHERS 

ARTHUR     MORRISON.     -*.  new  novel,  by  the  Author  of  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  METHUEN 

in  Seiiri-mb-r,  entitl-.l  THE    HOLE    IN    THE   WALL.     Crown  Svo,  6^. 
EDEN     PHILLPOTTS.     a  new  and  loni;  romance,  crown  8vo,  6s..  by  the  Author  of  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  "  Sons  of  the  Morning," 

&c  ,  will  be  published  on  September  11th  by  Messrs.  METHUEN.     The  title  of  this  book  is  THE    RIVER. 
W.    g.    NORRIS-     A  new   novel   by   Mr.    NOKRIS,  entitled    THE    CREDIT    OF    THE    COUNTY,    will   be    published    on 

SciitcmOci    llrli.      Crown  8vo,   ()-. 
RICHARD  BAGOT.     Messrs.  METHUEN  have   just    published  a    novel.   A    ROMAN    MYSTERY,    by   RICHARD    BAGOT, 

.\uitior   <i  ■'  The  Castiut;  of  Nets."     Crown  8vo.  fis. 
JANE    BARLOW.     Miss  P..\RI.OW'S  new  novel,  THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES,  will  be  published  on  September  4th. 
J,   BLOUNDELLE   BURTON.     A  new  romance  by  this  popular  Author  will  be  reiily  on  September  llth. 

SIXPENNY  NOVELS 

Messrs.  METHUEN'  "Mil  ^'Cj-'lad  if   the   public    will   inquire   .at    .all   Nevv.^ageuts'  and   Booksellers'    for    METHUEN'S    SIXPENNY 

They  are  THE  BEST   in  existence.    A  prospectus  will  be  sent  on  applicatiou. 


NOVELS. 


THE  SEA  LADY.  By  H.  G.  Wells,  Author  of  "  Anticipations," 
"  The  Wheels  of  Chance."  Ac.    Crown  8vo.  69. 

"  Ic  litemry  charm,  in  inventivenesis,  In  fun  and  hnmour,  it  is  equal  to  the 
ben  of  Mr.  Wells's  stories." — DnUii  Xfu-g, 

**  Highly  soccessful  farce  and  plenty  of  polished  satire." — Daily  Math 

••  It  bubble?  over  witli  nAy  fun  and  light  satire." — .Star. 

HOLY    MATRIMONY.    By    Dorothea     Gerard,    Author    of 

"  Lady  Biihy."    Crown  Kvo.  6s. 
"  The  love  story  which  it  eushrint^  is  a  very  pretty  and  tender  one." 

— Aforning  Leader, 
*•  Well  written  and  of  really  absorbing  interest." — (Jlangmc  Hfratd, 
"  A  thoroughly  sound  piece  of  work." — /Jaity  Chronicle. 
"  Distinctlv  interesting." — Ath'-mtum. 

A  FIVE  YEARS'   TRYST,  and   other    Stories.     By  Sir  W.4.LTER 

Bks.vnt.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
**  The  sign-manual  of  Besant  is  on  every  page."— nm^a. 

•*  We  are  touche<I  by  the  diarm  of  the  stories  and  moved  in  some  unexpected 
wav."  -  Daily  ChranicU, 

PAPA.    By  Mrs.   C.   N.  Williamson,    Author  of   "  The    Barn- 
stormers."   Crown  8vo,  68. 
"  Distinctly  good." — Academy. 

**Pull  of  startling  adventure  and  sensational  episodes." — Daily  Grofthlc. 
"  The  ?torv  i*  lightly  and  deftly  put  together."— />rti7i/  Xetes. 
.MRS.  CLYDE.     By  Jclikn  Gordon.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"A  clevtr  picttire  of  many  phases  of  feminine  and  American  life." 

— Daity  Express. 
"  Full  of  vivacity,  with  many  excruciatingly  clever  and  entertaining  aceiifs." 

-Pllol. 

THE   BRANDED  PRINCE.     By  Weathbbby  Chesney,  Author 

of  '■.I'lliti  'lolM't  I'irrtte."'    Crown  f-vo,  *»s. 
'*Always  highly  interf-sting  and  Bnrprising."—I>atly  Erpress. 
*•  An  ingenious,  cleverly-contrived  story.*'— Ourtooi-. 


JIM    TWELVES.     By  W.   F.   Shannon,  Author  of  "  The   Jless 

Dock."    Crow],  »vo,  3s.  (id. 
'*Fall  of  quniat  humour,  wise  saws,  and  deep-sea  philosophy." — Morning  Leader, 
*'  In  *  Jim  Twelves"  Mr.  Shannon  has  created  a  delif?htful  ciiaracter." — Pun^. 
"  Bright  and  lively  reading  throughout." — Telegraph. 

JAIR  THE  APOSTATE.     By  a.  G.  Hales.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

".\n  extraoriliiiarily  vivid  story." — World. 

BARBARA'S    MONEY.      By   Adeline    Sergeant,  Author  of 

"  Tue  story  of  a  Peiiiteut  Sonl."     Crown  8vo,  68. 

MISS  QUILLET.    By  S.  BARisa-GouLD,  Author  of  "  Mehalah," 

tStc.     Crown  Hvo.  6s. 
"Strong and  luiuiorous.'* — Spectator. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  HILLS.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Crown  Hvo,  ti-". 
WASTED  FIRES.     By  Hume  Nisbet.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  ROMAN  MYSTERY.     By  Kichard  Bagot.    Crown  8vo,  6d. 
THE  PUPPET  CROWN.     By  Harold  Macgrath.    Crown  8vo, 

6s. 

HONEY.  I!y  Helkn  Mathers,  Author  of  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Kye.' 

<  "ruwu  Kvo,  6s. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE.    By  Richard  Marsh,  Author 

ol  "  riie  iJettle."     Crmvil  Hvo.  tie. 

A  BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.     By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  "  Vice 

Versa."     Ilhi.'itrated  by  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  870,  3s.  6d. 

CHILDREN    OF   THE   BUSH,      By  Harry  Lawson,  Author  of 

'•  Whi-ii  the  Billy  Boils."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


LORD    STRATHCONA  :  the  Story   of    his   Life.     By    Beckles 

WlLL.Hf)N.     Iiln^trated,  demo  Hvo,  7ft.  8d. 
■■'  An  adminil'le   bioyraphy,  telling   in    tlie    happiest    manner  the    wonderful 
career  of  thin  giant  of  Kmpire."— /////ci-  am/  W/iitf. 

**  Everybody  ought  to  read  tliffl  !)ook.    The  story  Is  really  the  veritable  romance 
of  commerce,"— f'oiifii rp  /A^f.  . 

"  Thi^  story  of  the  life  of  one  of  tlie  mo»t  successful  Empire- makers  is  an 
extremely  reliable  \olume."—Teli-f/niph. 

WITH    DELAREY. 
ON    COMMANDO.     By  S.   H.   Van  Warmelo,     With   Portrait, 
crnwii  Hvfi.  ;(ft.  fid. 
'*  A  flghtiiiK  li^-K-r'-t  simple,  ptraightforward  storj-  of  his  life  on  commando    .    .    . 
fnll  of  eittortaining  incidents." — I'o/l  iM!  (inzpitf. 
"  An  unaffected  narrative  of  war  experiences." — hniXy  Eapms. 

J/i?y*/'.f.  Mjynif'Ey^S  yew    Cata^ofivr  and 


NORFOLK.     By  W.   A.    Dutt.     Illustrated   by   B.    C.    BouLTER. 

Fott  Hvo,  cloth,  33. ;  leather,  33.  Gd.  net.  \The  Little  GuMt'n, 

"A  charming  volume." —Daily  (iraiffnc. 
••  A  welcome  addition  to  a  smart  and  handy  series."'— <^/«a/v//«H, 

BRITTANY.      By  S.  Baring-Gould.      Illustrated    by    MUs  J 

Wylie.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. ;  leather,  3s  6d,  net.  {The  Little  Guideit. 

"A  dainty  representative  at  'The  Little  Vim&&i'"— Times. 
"An  excellent  little  guide  book."— Zi«/ijf  Neics. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PERSIA.    By  Captain  Donald  Stuart. 

Wi^h  Map.     Crown  8vo,  Gi^. 
Jiook    GazpHc-    If  ill   he  nenf   to   itinj  (uUln'ux. 
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From  Mr.  MELROSE'S  List  of  New  Books. 


THIRD   EDITION    READY    SHORTLY. 


The  CROWN  OF  SCIENCE: 

The  Incarnation  of  Cod  in  Mankind. 
By  Rev.  A.  MORRIS  STEWART,  M.A. 

CBOWN  8vo,  224  pp.    PBICE  3s.  6d.  NET. 

PRESS    REVIEWS,    &C. 
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to  read  it  again."— ?%*•  Erpositorv  Tinus. 

THE  CROWN  OF  SCIENCE. 

"  This  is  a  book  destined  to  make  its  iiuirk.  It  is  a  proof 
that  theology  is  ntUl  a  living  science,  and  can  offer  its  own 
special  contribution  to  the  thou^'ht  of  the  ajie  .  .  .  No- 
ting so  fresh,  so  thrilllut'  in  interest,  so  wide  in  outlook. 
and  so  helpful  to  faith,  has  come  within  the  ranjjre  of  "ur 
reading  for  many  a  lon^'  diiy."~Rev.  E.  W.  Shaldbrs, 
B.A.,  in  i^umiav  Sclnml  (jhnmicU, 

THE  CROWN  OF  SCIENCE. 

"  Ita  freshness  and  uriginiility  tire  impressive  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  Its  ideas  enrich  the  Christian  thinking  of 
our  time.  It  supplies  or  suggests  the  Cliristian  ideas  pro- 
perly underlying  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidcl's  'Principles  of 
Western  Civilisation.'  The  firmness  and  vigour  of  the 
writing  are  striking."— Professor  LAIDLAW.  of  the  United 
Free  Ohnrch  of  Scotland. 
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.  .  .  It  draws  us  close  to  Clialmers  himself.  .  .  It 
shows  us  why  men  loved  the  worker,  it  teaches  us  to  love 
him  too."—  HrpoHtoni  Tim'X. 

JAMES  CHALMERS  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

"  A  well-8tate<l  engrc-siiifr  account  of  hid  work^"— 
Itwlman. 

JAMES  CHALMERS  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

"Oannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest." —flocXa*'///'/-. 
** . . .  The  absorbing  interest  of  this  volume."—  Examinfr, 
PRICE    2s.  6d.     NET. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR/ 
FOURTH  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

HENRY      DRUMMOND, 

A  Biographical  Sketch  (with  Biography), 
By    CUTHBERT    LENNOX. 

ninstrated  with  Photograplis,  and  a  Splendid  Wash 
Drawing  by  SCOTT  RANKIN. 

Mr.  Lennox  was  associated  with  Professor  Drummond  in 
the  remarkable  and  far-reaching  Students'  Muvemcot,  anil 
is  -^.eW  able  to  speak  of  him  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  hts  methods,  work,  and  results, 

The  fact  that  this  Biography  has  already  run  inco  the 
FOL'RTH  Larok  EuiTiox  is  sufficient  proof  as  to  itu 
popularity. 

PRESS    REVIEWS. 
"The  Expository  Times"  says:- 

"This  U  no  abridgment  of  Proft^ssor  Smith's  '  Life.'  It 
is  what  another  roauV  eyes  have  seen,  what  another  man's 
memory  has  store<l.    To  sit  down  to  the  first  page  is  to  rise 


up  with  the  last.** 

HENRY 


DRUMMOND. 


"  The  Spectator  *'  says  :— 
**Thla  is  mainly  an  account  of  Professor  Drummonil's 
Evangelistic  work.  There  never  has  been  a  more  sincere 
Evangelist,  and  never,  we  might  say,  one  le-a  iMJUnd  by 
conventions.  Henry  Drummond'a  Life  is  admirably  des- 
cribed in  this  volume,  Mr.  Lennox  is  as  tactful  as  he  is 
eympathetio.  .Mr.  I^nnox's  book  is  a  compact  and  lucid 
account  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  work," 
PRICK    2s.  6d.     NET. 
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TiiF.  India  Office  continues  to  add  from  time  to 
time  to  its  collection  of  pictures  associated  witli  the 
Government  of  India.  The  latest  addition  is  a  large 
jxjrtrait  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  perhaps  did  more,  in  his 
own  way,  to  bring  the  existence  of  the  Old  India  House 
into  general  knowledge  than  all  its  own  dignity  and 
reports.  The  portrait  was  painted  in  lii'l'o  by  Meyer,  a 
pupil  of  Hoppner,  a  year  after  Lamb  received  his 
pension  and  vacated  his  stool.  It  was  purchased  from 
Miss  Talfourd,  whose  father.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  was 
Lamb's  friend  and  biographer. 


The  inevitable  is  bound  to  happen,  and  Mr.  Kruger  has 
written,  or  rather  dictated,  his  memoirs.  The  competition 
amongst  publishers  for  the  MS.  is  said  to  have  been 
great,  and  Messrs.  Lehmann,  of  Munich,  have  secured  it. 
Messrs.  Lehmann  propose  to  publish  the  volume  in  Novem- 
ber next  simultaneously  in  several  languages.  These 
memoirs  cannot  fail  to  provide  us  with  an  interesting 
document,  though  we  imagine  that  the  history'  of  the 
iSouth  .African  War  which  De  Wet  is  writing  will 
surpass  it  in  popularity.  For  this,  too,  there  is  much 
active  competition  amongst  publishers. 


The  American  Book  Buyer  for  August  prints  an  informing 
report  of  an  interview  witli  Mr.  Quiller-Coucli,  in  which  the 
author  of  The  F>]i.ip  of  Stars  says  tliat  his  completion  of 
Stevenson's  St.  Ives  was  "  a  tliankless  task,"  and  that  he 


regretted  ever  having  undertaken  it.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
is  further  reported  to  have  said  :  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  only 
one  chapter  was  of  my  own  invention.  I  ought  really  to 
have  changed  the  whole  ending,  for  I  am  convinced 
Stevenson  abandoned  the  book  simply  because  he  got 
'  stuck.'  "  The  interview  contains  the  interesting  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch.  is  engaged  upon  a  romance 
dealing  with  a  tragedy  in  connection  with  "  a  love  affair  of 
the  sister  of  Charles  and  John  Wesley  which  has  never 
been  cleared  up." 

Apropos  of  our  recent  notes  concerning  the  authorship 
of  the  Waverley  Novds,  and  in  particular  of  the  edition 
printed  at  Zwickau,  a  correspondent  calls  our  attention 
to  the  following  sentence  from  Scott's  General  Preface 
to  the  Novels  in  1829  :  "  It  may  be  mentioned  that  while 
the  paternity  of  the  Novels  was  from  time  to  time  warmly 
disputed  in  Britain,  the  foreign  booksellers  expressed  no 
hesitation  on  the  matter,  but  affixed  my  name  to  tlie  whole 
of  the  Novels,  and  to  some  besides  to  which  I  had  no 
claim." 


Is  a  letter  to  the  Daih/  Chronide  a  "Publisher" 
complains  of  the  delay  which  takes  place  in  the  noticing 
of  books,  and  says  that  twenty  years  ago  papers  were 
much  more  prompt.  But  twenty  years  ago  books,  and 
particularly  novels,  were  not  poured  out  in  such  over- 
whelming numbers  as  they  are  to-day.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  deal  with' all  the  books  which  come  to  us, 
but  more  might  be  done  if  publisliers  would  issue  Ijooks 
regtilarly  all  the  year  round,  and  not  cram  the  whole 
output  into  two  short  seasons.  A  "  Publisher  "  further 
complains  that  reviews,  particularly  those  which  appear 
in  the  provincial  Press,  are  "inefficient"  becauss  they 
fail  to  give  the  plot  of  a  novel  or  a  synopsis  of  the 
contents  of  a  book.  But  surely  a  "  Publisher  "  expects 
too  much  ;  a  reviewer  does  not  set  out  to  be  a  precis  writer 
— he  can  only  indicate  aud  direct.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  readers  of  literary  papers  and  literary  pages  would 
be  at  all  satisfied  with  such  summaries  as  a  "  Publisher" 
suggests.  A  review  should  be  interesting  in  itself,  even 
when  it  condemns  a  bad  book. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Henry  Nomian's  letter 
to  The  Times  in  reference  to  the  new  parcel-post  service 
with  the  United  States  is  dated  from  the  ollices  of  the 
Worhra  Work.  Mr.  Norman,  who  was  at  one  time 
assistant  editor  of  the  Dailij  Chronide,  and  is  now  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  retains  his  deep  interest  in  journal- 
ism. The  Wiirl(Va  Work  has  been  established  in  America 
for  some  time  and  is  published  there  by  Messrs.  Doubleday. 
There  is  now  to  be  an  English  issue,  on  the  first  number 
of  which  Mr.  Norman  is  at  present  busily  engaged. 
Although  there  will  be  some  intercliange  of  articles 
between  the  two  publications,  they  will  be  by  no  means 
identical ;  each  will  be  designed  for  its  particular  public. 
In  England  the  WorhVs  Work  will  bear  the  imprint  of 
Mr.  Heinemann. 
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A    coxTEMPORAKr   prints  the   following   as   an   item   of 
literary  interest     It  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  cohunn  : — 

Miss  Mario  Corelli,  wlio  is  sjH'iiding  a  fortiiiglit  at  the 
Invercauld  jVrms,  Braeinar,  expects  to  leave  next  week,  and 
■will  travel  hy  way  of  Pitloehry  iind  Uaniiocli  to  Ballacludish, 
where  slii>  will  join  the  partv  on  lioard  Sir  Thomas  l.iplon's 
vacht. 


M.  Zoi-\'s  next  novel  Tnilh  will  Ijegin  as  a  serial, 
in  the  autumn,  and  will  come  out  as  a  volume  early 
next  spring.  M.  Zola  states  that  the  plot  is  far  more 
exciting  than  that  of  his  last  story,  Lahoor.  It  is  based 
on  the  Dreyfus  tragedy,  though  there  is  no  direct  reference 
thereto.  M.  Zola  is  very  enthusiastic  about  this  talc, 
which  is  now  approaching  completion.  He  has  allowed 
Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  of  the  Is'ew  York  Critic,  to  see 
the  first  rough  printer's  proofs  of  about  a  quarter  of 
the  whole.  These  proofs  well  illustrate  Zola's  manner 
of  working.  They  are  an  exact  reproduction  in  type 
of  the  first  draft  of  his  manuscript.  It  is  on  this 
proof  that  are  made  all  corrections  in  style,  punctuation, 
&c.,  all  additions  or  deletions,  until  the  sheets  are 
black  with  pen  marks.  A  fresh  proof,  containing  these 
modifications,  is  pulled,  and  is  soon  returned  to  the 
printer  almost  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  received. 
The  larger  part  of  this  new  novel  lias  already  passed 
through  this  first  stage,  and  the  final  touciies  to  it  are 
being  given  in  Medan,  the  author's  pretty  country  home 
near  Paris. 


The  season  of  the  big  gooseberry  has  of  late  years  been 
transformed  into  the  season  of  the  grotesque  epitaph  and 
the  season  oi'  tlie  humours  of  translation.  Just  now  tlie 
humours  of  translation  are  particularly  rife,  and  we  must 
add  to  the  collection  our  own  poor  trifle,  which  happens 
to  be  both  an  epitaph  and  a  translation.  It  is  culled  from 
the  church  of  Ewelme,  near  Wallingford,  tliat  magnificent 
specimen  of  English  Perpendicular,  where  lie  buried 
Ihomas  Chaucer,  son  of  Geoffrey,  and  Thomas's  daughter 
Alice,  who  contrived  to  marry  first  a  knight,  then  an  earl, 
and  finally  a  duke.  On  the  tomb  of  one  Charles  Eyre, 
in  this  clmrcliyard,  is  chiselled  a  long  epitaph  said  to  be 
translated  from  the  Latin  and  the  French.  Charles  was  a 
boy,  and  the  inscription  remarks : — 

A  t(Ki  early  fate  siiatclied  him  out  of  tliis  life 
Wion  not  born  rpiitc  ten  j'ears. 

It  continues,  later  (we  cannot  quote  it  in  full) :  — 

Cliarlie  was  horn  24tli  Jamiarv 
1859.  Died  of  typhus  fever:  " 
A.dd  he  learned  to  sj)eak  I'Veneh 

In  7  montlis,  fluently ; 
He  possessed  a  noble  mind 

And  loved  tnithfulne8.s : 

Indeed   his  father,  ever 
AI)oniinatinf;  (JI'ILT 

Tanftht  him  SlXCKUITi'.      ,. 
lie  intended,  (ioil  willing,  wlieiil 
He  had  finished  his  education 
In  France,  that  h('  should  con- 
secutively enter  univereitios 
In  Gei-many  and  Italy  ;    and  then,  if 
He  pleased,  should  lake  a  de- 
Gree  in  au  English  University: 
But  alas  his  father's  hopes 
Have  Ix^en  smhh'uly  lilasted, 
The  affliction  is  as  appalling 
As  any  ever  recorded. 
By  universal  law  death 
Is  decreed,  hut  the  time  may 
Be  stayed  liy  tlio  Inti-rcoss- 
ionary  prayer  of  parents  ; 
But  here  that  was  wanting.  • 


•  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfliid's  Tico  Masques,  which  Messrs. 
Ciiapman  and  ELdl  are  to  pid)lish,  are  dramas  in  blank 
verse,  interspersed  with  songs  and  lyrical  pieces.  Mr. 
Crawfurd's  idea,  which  he  sets  forth  in  his  preface,  is 
that  narrative  and  drama  may,  with  advantage,  be  kept 
apart  in  a  stage  play. 


Messks.  Duckworth  will  publish  next  month  the  fourth 
volume  in  iheir  "Greenback  Library,"  which  is  to  be  a 
book  of  sliort  stories  l)y  Mr.  ]{.  W.  Ciinninghame  (rraliiun, 
entitled  Success.  Mr.  Cunninghanie  Graham  has  recently 
been  laid  up  at  Fez  in  consociucnce  of  a  rather  serious 
riding  accident,  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be  about 
again.  Readers  of  Mr.  Cunninghanie  Graham's  Thirteen 
Stories  will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  new  volume. 


The  statement  that  certain  bronzes  in  Athens  are  infected 
with  a  kind  of  small-jxix  has  perhaps  been  received  more 
seriously  than  it  deserved.  All  statues  in  open  spaces, 
whether  of  stone  or  bronze,  are  more  or  less  affected  liy 
impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  but  fortunately  our  British 
Museum  bronzes  have  wliolly  escaped.  The  curator  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the  MuseUm  is  not  troubled 
by  the  news  from  Athens,  nor  does  he  propose  to  lake 
any  heroic  measures  to  preserve  the  statuary  in  his 
care.  Over  here  at  least  the  careful  scraping  away  of  any 
corroded  portions  seems  to  prevent  further  decay. 


The  current  Haiyer's  prints  an  interesting  article  on 
"  Macaulay's  English,"  in  which  the  writer  points  out  the 
enormous  care  which  Macaulay  took  to  perfect  the  form  of 
his  own  work.  Taine,  one  of  the  historian's  most  out-and- 
out  admirers,  suggested  that  he  owed  much  of  his  accui-acy 
and  precision  to  the  study  of  French  models.  We  imagine 
tliat  he  went  further  back  than  that,  to  Latin  models. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  essentially  Gallic  in  the  flow  and 
even  construction  of  his  rolling  sentences.  "  I  spent,"  said 
Macaulay,  referring  to  the  Higton/  of  Emflaiul,  "  nineteen 
days  working  over  tliirty  octavo  pages;  "  and  again,  "In 
two  years  from  the  time  I  began  writing  I  shall  have  more 
than  finished jhe  second  part  (vols.  111.  and  IV.),  then  I 
reckon  a  year  for  polishing,  retouching,  and  printing." 
The  writer  in  Harper's  continues : — 

Few  people,  however,  are  aware  that  after  all  this  toil  ; 
after  tlie  firet  four  volumes  were  printcni  ;  after  they  had  Iwen 
received  with  a  welcome  more  enthusiastic  tlian  had  ever  been 
given  to  any  serious  literary  work  ;  after  fifty-six  tons  of 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.  had  failed  to  meet  the  fii-st  demand  in 
England  ;  art(>r  the  fiercest  criticism  had  failed  to  lessen  the 
poi«daiity  of  the  work  ;  after  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the 
Juiglish  had  licen  universally  recognised  he  sat  down  to 
undertake  a  complete  and  tliorough  revision  of  the  foiir 
volumes,  making  a  thousand  corrections  in  spelling, 
grainn\ar,  jmnctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  arrangement  of 
Words  in  sentences,  omitting  words  in  sonu^  places,  inserting 
them  in  others,  adding  sentences  and  whole  ])aragraphs,  and 
making  some  alteration  in  small  details. 

A  less  enthusiastic  admirer  might  suggest  that  some  of 
this  time  would  have  been  better  spent  in  correcting 
unjust  inferences  and  matters  of  fact. 


In  April  last  we  printed  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fumivall 
concerning  that  first-known  ancestor  of  Robert  Browning 
who  was  "  footman  and  butler  to  Sir  John  Bankes,  of 
Corfe  Castle,"  and  Dr.  Fumivall  suggested  tliat  a  brass 
sliould  be  put  up  to  tlie  "footman  founder's  "  memory  in 
Pentridge  Cliurcli.  This  has  now  been  done.  A  tablet  is 
in  place  in  St.  Uumbold's  Church,  which  sets  forth  the 
condition  of  Browning's  ancestor  and  has  for  motto,  "  AU 
Service  ranks  the  same  with  God."     It  seems  to  us  that 
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after  all  sucli  a  memorial  as  tins  is  rather  superfluous,  lor 
it  is  not  put  lip  to  the  memory  of  a  good  servant  by  those 
whom  he  served,  but  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
his  death  merely  because  one  of  his  descendants  happened 
to  be  a  distinguished  poet. 


We  should  have  supposed  that  no  one  woidd  care  to 
•write  about,  or  read,  Martin  Tupper  nowadays.  Yet  in 
tlie  current  Covnhill  we  find  Viscount  St.  Cyres  busy 
flouting  the  poor  old  man's  dead  reputation.  It  is  rather 
like  setting  Tip  a  pallid  efiigy  for  the  fun  of  knocking  it 
down,  but  really  Tupper  was  so  preposterous  that  Viscount 
St.  Cyres  has  justified  himself.  And  he  is  certainly 
amusing.  "  I  will  reveal,"  wrote  Martin,  "  and  the  secrets 
shall  not  waste  me :  I  will  write,  and  thoughts  shall  not 
batten  upon  me."  Upon  which  Viscount  St.  Cyres 
comments  : — 

Goetlip,  it  will  be  rememljered,  had  suffered  from  a  similar 
disease,  and  found  relief  in  cultivating  a  heahliy  objectivity 
of  mind.  Hut  "  objectivity  "  of  any  sort  was  not  for  Martin  ; 
lie  could  not  even  take  tlie  first  step  tliereto  by  learning  to  see 
himself  as  otliers  saw  liiin.  Most  young  authors,  whether  they 
like  it  or  no,  are  taught  this  accomplishment  by  their  critics ; 
but  Martin  thought  the  very  smallest  Ver  of  his  reviewers, 
unless  indeed 

The  liU 
Their  dewy  page  did  graciously  instil 

was  an  outrageous  puff  of  himself  and  his  wares.  I  hasten  to 
mention,  for  the  honour  of  the  English  Press,  that  nearly  all 
these  dewy  pages  liailed  from  the  United  States.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  reviewers  erred,  if  they  erred  at  all.  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  the  punishment  they  meted  out  to  Martin 
was  not  so  much  reformatorv-  as  deterrent.  .  .  .  AVIien 
the  Saturday  ol)served  that  it  Mr.  Tupper  fails  to  make  him- 
self heard,  the  fault  will  be  rather  in  the  jjublic  than  in  him, 
Martin  only  promised  to 

Greet  the  white-lipped  sneerer's  gall 
With  a  kind,  forgiving  kiss. 

When  Mr.  Alarie  Watts  "  descriljed  my  readers  as  idiots,  and 
myself  as  a  bell-man,"  Martin's  thoughts  turned  to  "  English 
lianls  and  iSeoteh  Keviewers,"  to  the  martyrdom  of  Keats  and 
Soutliey,  Wordsworth  and  ('oleridge.  His  sympathy  with  tlie 
last-named  went  fo  far  that  he  wrote  a  continuation  cf  the 
lirst  part  of  "  C'hrstahel."     It  begins  ; 

The  giblious  moon,  fill  chilling  and  wan. 
Like  a  sleepless  eyeljall  looketh  on. 

Hut  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  when  he  discovered  that 
Coleridge  had  preferred  to  finish  "  Christabel  "  himself.  At 
once  he  set  to  work  on  a  new  "  Tinteni  Abbey,"  in  the  hope 
f>f  correcting  the  popish  tendencies  of  Wordsworth's  over-rated 
poem. 

Of  Proverbial  Phllosophij,  which  had  an  enormous  sale, 
Viscount  St.  Cyres  says  :  "  It  jolts  along  through  the 
common  circumstances  of  life  like  a  country  tradesman's 
springless  cart ;  and  its  teachings  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
that  tradesman's  mind — always  rancidly  respectable  and 
despicably  sane."  That,  of  course,  was  precisely  why 
Pmrcrhial  PhrlfiHriphy  succeeded.  And  so  Tupper  went  on 
pouring  out  his  fluid  soul  until  his  death  in  1889.  The 
date  appears  startlingly  recent.  But  the  harmless  man's 
reputation  was  dead  before,  in  1873,  he  was  granted  a 
Civil  List  pension. 


Undeu  the  general  title  of  "The  King's  Library  "  the 
De  La  More  Press  are  about  to  issue  a  select  library  of 
English  Classics.  Some  of  the  books  are  being  handsomely 
printed  in  folio  and  quarto,  and  the  firsts  of  tiie  volumes  is 
to  be  the  Mh-vmir  of  vniue.  in  Wonlly  fhratnes,  or  the 
Life  of  Sir  Thoman  More,  Kniglit,  by  his  son-in-law, 
William  Roper.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  Eikon 
Bamlihe,  Shakespeare's  OrAd,  being  Arthur  Golding's 
translation  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  The  Perey  Folio  of 
Old  Ewjliah  PaUads   and  liomancea.     Other   sections  of 


■'  The  King's  Library  "  will  include  "  Old  English  Plays," 
"  English  Character  Books,"  a  special  "  Shakespeare 
Library,"  dealing  in  the  lirst  instance  with  the  original  of 
the  plays,  and  a  popular  series  to  be  called  "  The  King's 
Classics."  "The  King's  Library"  will  be  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  Israel  Gallancz. 


1)LUIXG  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  given  to  over  forty  libraries  a  sum  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  .£207, (JOO.  This  makes  a  total  for  about  four 
weeks  of  £.320,000.  The  individual  donations  range  from 
£1,2(H)  (Fermoy)  to  £15,000  (Paddington),  the  only  con- 
ditions being  that  the  labraries  Acts  are  adopted,  and  free 
sites  given  for  the  buildings.  These  lavish  donations 
establish  a  record  for  public  libraries,  and  there  should 
be  great  rejoicing  amongst  prospective  librarians. 


A  wniTF.n  in  the  Nft/;  Yoi-li  Times  Saturday  Uevieic  has 
been  bewailing  the  lot  of  the  publisher's  reader.  So  many 
publisher's  readers  complain  nowadays  in  print,  that  one 
begins  to  suspect  something  of  pose  about  the  attitude; 
but  the  writer  to  whom  we  refer  is,  at  least,  amusing. 
He  says  :  — 

lieing  then  a  reader,  he  does  not  read  what  he  pleases. 
Pretty  generally  the  reader  does  not  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  publisher's  premii-es.  He  lugs  home  his  sack  of  manu- 
scripts. Has  it  ever  been  known  in  this  age  of  hold-ups  that 
a  reader  so  weighted  down  with  romances  has  been  ordered 
to  stand  and  deliver?  It  was  a  disgruntled  author  who  called 
the  reader  "  that  animal  tethered  in  a  publisher's  stall,  who 
munches  paper  all  day,  and  is  paid  for  the  masticating  and 
digesting  process,  being  immune  from  appendicitis." 

He  tells  this  story  of  a  publisher  who,  to  the  astonishment 
of  a  literary  man,  was  seen  reading  a  book.  It  was  in  a 
car,  and  the  literary  man  asked  what  kind  of  a  book  it 
was  ;  to  V  hich  the  publisher  replied  : — 

"  It  is^ot  one  of  curs.  The  man  who  wrote  it  sent  it  to  us, 
and  our  reader  declined  it.  Now  you  are  going  to  i-ay  that 
we  made  a  stupid  blunder  in  not  accepting  it,  or  that  .1/»m;?i(« 
0/  the  MiimiK  is  a  1  rilliant  success.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It 
is  a  stupid  and  silly  book." 

"  Hut  do  you  read  your  own  books?  "  was  a.ske(l. 

"If  I  fiiui  the  chance  I  do  read  the  Ixioks  of  histoiy,  or 
travel,  or  biography  such  as  we  publish,  that  is  if  I  find  the 
time,  but  romances,  never,  ifumjme  of  tlie  Mumjs  is  so  tire- 
some that  I  must  get  rid  of  it."  Thereupon  the  publisher 
opened  the  window  of  the  parlour  car  and  drop]5ed  the 
romance  on  the  track,  remarking:  "I  don't  think  1  shall  be 
considered  as  placing  olistructions  on  the  rails." 

And  this  is  how  this  particular  reader  indicates  the  joy 
of  a  "  discovery  "  : — 

Poor  old  weather-heaten  reader,  with  the  wrinkled  forehead 
and  the  hard,  grim  mouth  !  The  spectacles  drop  from  his 
nose,  and  it  is  so  silly  of  him,  for  two  tears  (not  a  hogshead  of 
them)  trickle  down  his  cheeks  and  he  is  devoutly  hapj)y.  And 
this  is  no  sham  story,  for  it  has  hajipened,  and  such  discoveries 
liavi!  been  made.  WHien  it  has  occurred  the  reader  never 
forgets  it.  It  has  been  given  to  some  few  to  read  the  letter  of 
advice  addressed  to  the  publisher  when  a  literary  discovery 
lias  l)een  made.  It  is  good  to  know  that  no  young  lady  <'ould 
write  more  gushingly.  Accepted  the  manuscript  must  be. 
Keaders  are  not  infallible,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  in 
many  eases  the  work  so  enthusiastically  indorsed  has  not  imly 
been  heard  of,  for  it  is  alive,  to-day.  Surely  there  are  readers 
who  have  not  toiled  in  vain. 


Mil.  H.  G.  Wei.ls  is  to  return  to  his  role  of  prophet  in  a 
book  to  be  entitled  Men  in  the  Making.  It  is  to  be  on 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  his  Antieipation>i,  and  will  be 
first  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Ticvieio.  It  will  after- 
wards be  issued  in  volume  form  by  Messrs.  Clianmau  and 
Hall.  ^ 
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The  Daily  Mall  tells  iis  that  there  has  recently  been  at 
work  in  the  British  Musenni  Heiuling  Hoom  '"a  slight, 
elderly  Hindu  "  named  Narayan  Ilonichandra,  a  servant 
of  Hajah  Sir  Pertab  Singh.  More  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  h(X)ks  have  been  issued  to  this  most  industrious 
gentleman,  consisting  of  translations,  novels  and  dnmias. 
He  is  now  attacking  what  appears  the  stupendous  task 
of  preparing  an  India  Cyelopicdia.  Among  the  English 
autliors  translated  by  Kaiayan  Hcmchandra  appear  the 
names  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Herbert 
Sj)encer,  and  he  has  written  biographies  of  Massini, 
Father  Daniien,  Sister  Dora,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Florence 
Nightingale.  This  enormous  industry  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  met  with  suitable  reward,  for  Narayan  llemchandra 
is  reported  rather  i)athetically  to  have  said,  "lam  only 
a  poor  man,  and  am  the  support  of  my  sick  brother.  So 
when  I  came  to  England  this  time,  I  came  as  the  servant  of 
the  rajah;  but  1  love  best  to  be  free  and  write  and  think." 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death,  in 
I/)ndon,  of  Mr.  George  Douglas  Brown,  author  of  The 
House  iclth  the  Green  Shutters.  This  time  last  year  his 
noVel,  published  under  the  name  of  George  Douglas,  was 
receiving  the  attention  wiiich  it  deserved  as  a  work  of 
great  promise.  Mr.  Brown  contracted  his  illness  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Haslemere,  but  this  fatal  issue  was  quite 
iniexpected. 


Bibliographical. 

Wr  are  to  have,  it  seems,  yet  another  edition  of  White's 
Selborne,  though  the  fact  appears  almost  incredible.  Why, 
only  last  year  Messrs.  Freemantle  completed  the  edition 
(by  Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe)  of  which  they  had  issued  the 
lirot  volume  in  1900,  and  last  year  also  we  had  Selhorne  in 
editions  supervised  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Miall  and  W.  Warde 
Fowler  (Mcthuen)  and  ijy  the  late  Grant  Allen  (Lane— a 
comparatively  cheap  reprint,  I  believe,  of  the  edition,  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  New,  which  Mr.  Lane  began^to  issue  in 
j>arts  in  January  1899).  Selborne  further  figured  last  year 
in  "  Tiie  Temple  Classics."  In  1900  Messrs.  Macmillan 
included  it  in  their  "Library  of  English  Classics."  In 
1897  it  was  added  to  the  "  Best  Books  "  Library  of  Messrs. 
Uoutledge.  In  189C  it  was  edited  for  Messrs.  Walter  Scott 
hy  Richard  Jefferies.  In  that  year  came  the  Bibliography 
of  Gilbert  White  compiled  by  E  A.  Martin,  of  which  we 
sliall  soon  want  an  up-to-date  edition.  To  1895  belongs 
the  issue  in  England  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  Selborne 
witli  which  the  name  of  John  Burroughs  is  associated.  In 
189.'j  this  well-worn  classic  was  among  Messrs.  lloutledge's 
"  Bjoks  for  the  People."  Further  back  than  that  I  need 
not  go.  I  will  only  add  that  in  the  last  three  years— 1899, 
1 9(X),  and  1901 — Selborne  has  been  issued  in  fonns  of  which 
the  prices  have  been  (50s.,  21s.,  6s.,  us.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.,  and 
Is.  Cd. — surely  a  sufficient  variety. 

The  new  edition  of  Pepys'  Diary  (Braybrooke  version) 
announced  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  will  lie,  I  take  for 
granted,  a  renrint  of  th3  edition  in  four  volumes  which 
they  published  in  December  1890  anil-which  seems  to  have 
liad  a  "  second  impression  "  in  April  189! .  The  year  1890 
Raw  two  other  reproductions  of  the  Braybrooke  text— one 
by  Messrs.  Gibbings  at  7s.  (id.,  and  one'by  Messrs.  Warno 
at  3j.  6d.  The  latter,  I  fancy,  is  included  in  the  "  Chandos 
Classics."  It  is  not  much  more  than  two  years  since 
Messrs.  Bell  completed  the  issue  of  the  Mynors  Bright  text, 
edited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley— an  edition  which  ran,  with 
index  and  appendices,  and  so  forth,  to  ten  volumes — a  fine 
tribute  to  the  inexhaustible  instructiveness  and  charm  of 
Pepys.  The  List  copyright  edition  of  the  Braybrooke  text 
appeared,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  1888,  in  six  volumes. 

There  lias  been  some  talk  during  the  last  few  days  about 
the  extent  of  tiie  present  popularity  of  Hugh  Miller.  The 
fact  that  Miller  was  the  subject,  in  189(i,  of  a  volu'ue  in  the 


"  Famous  Scots "  series  does  not,  of  course,  count  for 
much ;  to  a  jilace  in  that  Series  he  may  be  said  to  have  a 
right.  As  regjirds  recent  editions  of  his  works,  I  cim  find 
nothing,  since  1S81J,  save  reprints  of  his  Mij  Schools  and 
Sclioolmastera  in  ISiW  and  189G,  at  very  low  prices.  In 
1889  there  was  a  re-issue  of  eight  of  his  works — llw  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  (1841),  First  Impresaions  of  England  and 
its  People  (1847),  Footprints  of  the  Creator  (1850),  My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters  (1854),  The  Testimony  of  the 
Rocli^  (1857),  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsy  (1858),  A  Sketeh-Booh 
of  Popular  Geolofjy,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  Whether 
these  volumes  are  still  in  the  market  I  donot  know.  The 
standard  biography  of  Miller,  by  Peter  Bayne,  dates  back 
to  1870. 

Viscount  St.  Gyres  has  made  the  late  Martin  Tupper  the 
subject  of  a  magazine  article,  and  the  fact  is  a  little  re- 
markable, considering  how  completely  Mr.  Tupper  seemed 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  an  irony  of  fate  that  the 
deceased  writer  was  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Proverbial  Philosophy.  He  would  probably  have  desired 
to  be  saluted  rather  as  a  poet  or  as  a  fictionist.  Apart 
from  his  Protestant  and  patriotic  ballads,  he  was  the 
author  of  three  five-act  verse-plays,  Geraldine  and  Other 
J'oems  (1838),  Lyrics  for  the  Heart  and  Mind  (1855),  and 
Three  Hundred  Sonnets  (18(50).  Selections  from  his  verse 
appeared  in  18()3  and  1874.  Of  his  tales  in  prose — The 
Crock  of  Gold  (1844),  Heart  (1844),  The  Twins  ^1844),  and 
Stephen  Lawjton  (1858)—  the  first  and  the  last  had  some 
jjopularity.  Among  his  miscellaneous  publications  may  be 
named  The  Itides  a)id  Hereiies  of  the  late  Mr.  J'^sop  Smith 
(1858),  which  is  not  without  merit. 

"  The  King's  Library  "  promises  well.  Of  the  volumes 
already  announced,  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  has 
often  been  reprinted,  but  is  hardly  hackneyed.  Use  was 
made  of  it,  I  think,  in  the  "  Camelot "  edition  of  the 
Utopia  (1886),  but  prior  to  that,  the  latest  edition,  I  fancy, 
was  that  revised  and  edited  by  S.  W.  Singer  in  1822. 
Will  the  "English  Character  Books"  cover  the  same 
ground  as  Henry  Morley's  Character  Wntlwjs  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (1891)?  That  was  a  very  compre- 
hensive volume.  The  proposal  to  reprint  some  of  the 
literary  material  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  certain  of 
his  plays  is  not  quite  a  novelty,  but  it  is  acceptable  never- 
theless. In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gollancz  this  new  "  Library  " 
should  be  genuinely  useful. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with  reference  to  my  recent  note  on  the  cheap  available 
editions  of  the  works  of  J.  S.  Mill,  wants  t6  know  what 
has  become  of  Mill's  Autobiography,  "whicli,"  he  says, 
"  is  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  form.  Why,"  he  asks, 
"  should  such  a  remarkable  book  as  this  be  allowed  to 
sleep?"  He  also  suggests  that  the  Carlyle- Emerson 
letters  and  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  "would  fit  well  into  the 
Silver  Library  and  find  a  public  there."  I  commend  the 
suggestions  to  the  proprietors  of  the  works  in  question. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hulme  has  just  brought  out,  through  Messrs. 
Jarrold,  a  little  book  which  he  calls  I'laln  Enijllsh  (So 
They  Think).  The  phrase  which  forms  the  sub-title  will 
help  to  differentiate  the  volume  from  that  which  Mr.  John 
Hollingsliead  published  two  or  three  decades  ago  under  the 
title  of  Plain  English — a  collection  of  vigorously-written 
essays. 

The  late  Sir  C.  Campbell  Clarke  was  something  more 
than  a  ready  and  fluent  journahst.  He  dabbled  a  little  in 
adaptations  from  the  French.  Thus  he  turned  Dumas' 
/i7.s'.s  "  Monsieur  Alphonse  "  into  "  Love  and  Honour  "  for 
Mdlle.  Beatrice.     That  was  so  long  ago  as  1875. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  connection  with  the  promised 
A-olume  of  the  h'ev.  Whitwell  Elwin's  literary  essays,  that 
there  are  in  the  British  Museum  Library  three  volumes  of 
essays  contributed  by  Elwin  to  the  Quarterly  Review 
between  1813  and  1885.  These  volumes,  however,  take 
the  form  only  of  mounted  cuttings.  Tue  Btokwohm. 
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The  Youth  of  a  Savant. 

Life  and  Letters  of  H.  Taine,  1S2S-1S52.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  (Constable. 
7s.  Gd.  net.) 
The  great  man's  objection  to  publicity,  whether  it  is 
genuine,  as  in  Taine's  case,  or  whether  it  smacks  of  an 
elegant  affectation,  as  in  Thiickeray's,  may  be  taken  as  in 
some  sort  an  exhibition  of  weakness  and  vanity.  The 
greater  the  man  the  more  certain  must  he  be  within 
himseK  that  that  beast  the  public  will  ultimately  get  his 
secret  and  inmost  heart  for  a  toy.  Taine's  taste  for 
privacy  and  the  veil  amounted  to  a  mania.  He  never 
allowed  the  illustrated  papers  to  publish  his  portrait,  and 
even  when,  in  1889,  the  irreproachable  and  august  Journal 
dcs  Dchdts  celebrated  its  centenary,  he  made  a  considerable 
fuss  before  consenting  to  appear  among  his  colleagues  in 
the  memorial  picture  by  Jean  Beraud  which  was  repro- 
duced in  the  Coitenairc  du  Journal  dea  Dehdts.  Visitors 
to  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1900  will  remember 
Bonnat's  fine  portrait  of  him  ;  that  portrait  was  ten  years 
old  ;  the  seller  had  forbidden  it  to  be  himg  during  his 
lifetime.  In  his  will  be  forbade  absolutely  any  repro- 
duction of  "  intimate  or  private  letters."  Nevertheless, 
here  they  are,  those  intimate  and  private  letters — letters 
to  his  mother,  to  his  sisters  Virginie  and  Sophie,  to 
Provost-Paradol  and  Edouard  de  Suckau.  And  our  anony- 
mous biographer  (surely  Mrs.  Devonshire  might  without 
inconvenience  have  given  some  clue  to  his  identity),  after 
the  manner  of  biographers  in  a  similar  predicament,  tries 
to  plume  himself  upon  "  faithfully  adhering  to  the 
instructions  left  by  M.  Taine." 

In  England  Taine  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
letters,  on  the  score  of  his  history  of  English  literature. 
But  his  interest  in  letters  was  less  artistic  than  philosophic, 
and  philosophy  was  his  first  and  last  love.  His  elaborate 
and  brilliant  study  of  our  literature  is  not  a  first-class 
work.  It  suffers  from  the  same  fault  as  his  early  essay  on 
Livy,  sciolism — we  need  not  say  a  very  learned  sciolism,  but 
sciolism.  And,  moreover,  there  is  implicit  in  it  an  attitude 
which  lowers  the  art  of  literature  to  the  level  of  a  peep-hole 
for  spying  out  the  psychology  of  a  nation.  With  Taine,  the 
history  of  literature,  like  the  liistoiy  of  abstract  thought, 
was  only  a  means  towards  that  "immense  enquiry  into  the 
human  soul  "  to  -.vhich  he  consecrated  his  life.  It  will  be 
recalled  tliat  Sainte-Beuve  suggested  that  Taine's  Uistonj 
of  Emjlhh  Literature  would  more  correctly  have  been 
entitled,  Ilistoire  de  la  race  et  dc  la  civiliaation  anglaises 
par  la  littcrature.  The  suggestion  contained  shrewd 
criticism.  The  operations  qf  Taine's  artistic  taste  (possibly 
at  its  best  not  an  impeccable  taste — despite  the  fact  that 
as  a  youth  he  went  about  with  a  Euripides  or  a  Plato  in 
his  pocket)  were  continually  incommoded  and  impeded 
by  a  baggage  of  philosophic  theory.  He  imagined  that  he 
had  invented  a  new  scienceof  literary  criticism,  catchwords 
and  all  complete.  It  was  his  naive  joy  to  be  always  tracing 
the  Cause  from  the  Effect.  His  eye  was  always  alert  for 
the  Significant  Fact,  to  others  jierhaps  trifling^  but  to  him 
portentou.s  with  concealed  importance.  He  would  liave 
taken  Kipling's  IFi'f/ioiit  Benrfit  of  Clerrpj  and  by  a  minute 
enquirj'  into  the  Indian  Civil,  and  into  the  Staffordshire 
milieu  of  Kipling's  parents,  would  have  established  a 
theory  to  explain  not  only  Kipling's  genius,  but  the  psy- 
chology of  our  Indian  administration  and  of  the  moral  code 
resulting  from  the  collision  of  East  and  West.  And  in 
doing  this,  he  would  have  dazzled  you.  But  Saintc-Beuve 
would  have  brought  you  nearer  to  the  secret  of  Kipling's 
genius  by  the  mere  expression,  at  once  lyric  and  analytic, 
of  his  own  emotions.  In  indulging  in  sucii  mild  irony, 
we  do_  not  seek  to  impugn  the  autlienticity  of  the  later 
writer's  attainments  and  achievements.     That    he  was    a 


distinguished  critic  is  certain ;  that  he  was  a  great  one 
is  more  doubtful  than  that  he  was  a  great  philosophic 
historian. 

Taine  took  his  two  degrees  in  "  science"  and  "letters," 
and  passed  into  the  Ixole  Normale  Superieure  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  correspondence 
now  publislied  begins.  He  was  inordinately  young  then, 
even  for  twenty.  In  his  first  letter  to  Prevost-Paradol,  he 
proves  the  existence  of  God  to  his  friend  with  a  chiirming 
air  of  superiority.  In  another  letter  he  writes  :  "  I  am  not 
answering  your  political  opinions  ;  they  rest  on  no  proof, 
and  I  accept  nothing  that  is  not  demonstrated."  At 
twenty-one  he  writes:  "You  will  find  me  aged  and 
changed  " — (what  his  fellow  students  did  find  in  liim  was 
a  "  living  encyclopi^dia  ").  And  we  perceive  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  these  early  letters  that  at  that  epoch, 
the  Beautiful  was  the  True,  and  viae  versa. 

Beneath  this  froth  was  much  commonsense  and  a 
singular  insight  into  himself  and  the  world.  In  1848  he 
produced  a  treatise  on  Human  Destiny ;  at  twenty,  one 
does.  The  "Introduction  "  to  this  work  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  autobiography.  "There  are  certain  minds,"  says 
the  young  author,  "who  live  confined  within  themselves, 
and  for  whom  passions,  joys,  sorrows,  and  actions  are 
altogether  inward.  I  am  of  that  number  ;  and,  if  I  would 
look  back  upon  my  life,  I  should  have  but  to  recoUcct  the 
changes,  uncertainties  and  progress  of  my  thought."  He 
goes  on  to  narrate  his  earliest  transactions  in  philosophy 
and  proceeds:  "  I  felt  myself  capable  of  great  efforts,  of 
tenacious  perseverance,  if  only  I  had  an  object  to  attain, 
or  design  to  fulfil.  ...  I  was  master  of  myself  ;  I 
had  accustomed  my  body  and  my  soul  to  obey  my  will ; 
and  I  had  thus  preserved  myself  from  those  bestial  passions 
which  blind  and  bewilder  Man,  take  him  from  the  study 
of  his  destiny,  and  make  him  live  like  an  animal,  ignorant  , 
of  the  present  and  careless  of  the  future.  My  whole  soul, 
therefore,  turned  towards  the  desire  to  know.  .  .  ." 
His  one  ambition  was  to  be  a  savant.  He  declared  that  if 
this  intention  were  frustrated  ho  should  die.  He  said, 
later  in  life,  that  there  were  two  men  in  himself,  the  inner 
and  the  outer,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with  each 
other.  The  outer  man  was  married,  had  children,  wore 
gloves  in  the  street,  dined,  i^c,  Ac. — the  inner  was  a 
cloistral  being. 

While  still  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  wrote  memorably, 
if  not  with  entire  originality  :  "  Happiness  is  impossible  ; 
calm  is  the  supreme  object  of  man,  and  it  is  unattainable 
to  liim  who  has  not  acquired  immutable  convictions." 
And  shortly  afterwards  he  formulated  his  aspirations 
thus  :  "  That  I  may  think  much,  and  discover  many  new 
things,  gaze  upon  and  produce  beautiful  things,  that  I 
may  have  food  for  love,  that  is  to  say  that  I  may  have 
tlie  friendship  of  persons  estimahle  in  heart  and  mind, 
and  in  whom  I  may  exist  so  as  to  duplicate  my  being ; 
that  I  may  render  some  service  to  other  men  through  the 
profession  I  shall  take  up — such  are  my  aspirations.  It  I 
have  enough  strength -I  shall  obtain  Calm,  which  is  the 
mental  health  of  man."  Tlie  italics  are  ours  ;  the  omission 
of  any  reference  to  sexual  love  is  most  marked  ;  Taine  had 
only  one  passion. 

During  tliis  same  year,  he  wrote  to  Prevost-Paradol  : 
"  You  are  at  a  crisis  of  your  life.  .  .  .  Unless  you 
come  into  the  cloister  you  will  not  study  seriously.  If 
you  are  a  man  you  will  understiuid  that  ho  who  wishes  for 
an  end  must  accept  the  means,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
end  for  a  man,  no  greater  good,  than  positive  knowledge 
and  personal  tranquillity.  I  swear  it  on  my  conscii  nee, 
you  must  now  choose  between  becoming  a  ])hrase-morger, 
a  sophist,  a  penny-a-liner,  an  anxious  worried  wretch,  or 
an  orator,  a  philosopher,  a  serious  and  cultured  man, 
worthy  of  leading  other  men."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  student  gifted  with  such  a  temperament  should  have 
been  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  his  competitors  and 
the  darling  of  his  tutors.  > 
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Henceforward  in  tliis  liistory  of  bis  apprenticesliip  to 
learning,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  tlie  narrowness, 
tJie  stupidity,  and  the  vicious  reactionary  tendencies  which 
characterised  the  higher  edncational  system  of  France  at 
that  j)eriod.  Taine  got  a  post  as  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Nevers,  but  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion looked  on  him  with  no  friendly  eye.  In  writing  to 
his  mother,  Taine  quotes  with  grim  gusto  a  sentence  from 
Tm  Charlreuse  dc  Parme  :  "  Under  an  absolute  government 
the  first  condition  of  success  is  to  have  neitlier  enthusiasm 
nor  wit."  The  total  salary  and  emoluments  at  Nevers 
amoimted  to  twenty-four  shillings  a  week ;  but  the 
assistant  professor  had  most  of  the  day  to  himself.  "  I 
get  up  at  !'k'M,  prejjare  my  class  till  7.30,  give  it  from 
8  to  10,  practice  the  piano  till  11,  and  have  lunch  from 
1 1  to  12.  From  12  to  4  and  from  7  to  10  p.m.  I  work 
for  myself.  I  give  a  kxjttire  in  college  from  4.15  to  5.15 
and  have  some  music  from  5.15  to  G,  when  I  dine.  On 
Thursdays  and  Sundays  I  am  free."  Though  he  had 
attained  Calm,  his  life  at  Nevers  was  a  very  restricted  one. 
He  despised  the  society  there,  but  denied  that  he  was 
unhappy. 

The  proof  that  his  important  connection  with  literature 
was  purely  accidental  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  dated  January  1,  1852 : — 

It  was  written  in  tJie  celestial  Arcliives  that  I  hhonld  Im  a 
Professor  of  Literature,  and  tiiat  sooner  or  later  1  should  again 
lx3eomo  a  faitlifiil  worshipper  of  the  tireek  langnajje.  The 
I'hilosopliy  ayrtijaiioii  is  suppressed  for  this  year,  and 
prol)iibly  for  ever  if  we  are  to  believe  the  enclosed  lettei's.  1 
have  eomo  to  a  decision,  and  after  to-uiorrow  I  shall  heroieally 
l)ef;in  to  prepare  to  pass  in  Literature  ....  Yon  can 
imagine  my  vexation,  bnt  1  have  made  <ip  my  mind  to  give 
way  to  necessity,  and  now  I  dream  of  success. 

This  is  plain  enough.  And,  by  the  way,  his  devotion  to 
EngUsh  literature  originated  in  the  fact  that  an  uncle  who 
had  lived  in  the  United  States,  had  by  chance  taught  him 
English  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Four  months  later  he  was  transferred  to  Poitiers,  where 
he  tauglit  Hhetoric,  and  entered  into  the  astounding 
opulence  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  twice  as  much  as 
Goldsmith's  parson.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
Poitiers  made  him  very  sarcastic.  His  description  of 
the  races  there  is  cutting.  But  he  secluded  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  Poitevin  fatuity  and  worked  hard 
for  his  Doctorate.  His  thesis  was  refused,  and  this  second 
rebuff  was  also  due  to  too  much  freedom  of  thought.  He 
did  not  intend,  however,  to  be  tripped  up  lliree  times. 
He  came  to  Paris  and  supported  himself  by  private  teach- 
ing. CaifefuUy  ascertaining  the  limits  of  speculation 
which  the  examiners  woidd  permit,  he  chose  a  new  theme 
and  handled  it  with  serpentine  wisdom.  It  was  accepted. 
He  also  wrote  the  academic  masterpiece  which  brought 
him  into  general  notice,  the  treatise  on  La  Fontaine.  He 
sent  a  copy  of  this  to  Beranger,  willi  a  charming  missive 
which  began  :  "  It  is  indeed  bold  in  a  student  from  the  Latin 

Quarter  to  offer  La  Fontaine  to  Beranger ".     Beranger 

replied  in  words  which  we  cannot  forbear  quoting: — 

I  had  not  imagined,  Sir,  that  a  thesis  could  he  so  diverting 
and  afford  so  much  interest  to  iguorajniises  of  my  description. 
I  have  changed  my  mind  since  reading  the  copy  of  yours 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  .  .  Not  only, 
.Sir,  have  you  changed  my  opinion  concerning  theses,  but  oven 
that  which  1  had  fomied  respecting  those  gentlemen  who  art? 
your  judges.  Those  glories  of  I'edagogy  appeared  to  me 
like  great  ])hantonis,  eternally  gravi',  who  imposed  fines  upon 
each  other  if  a  smile  hovered  on  their  li))s.  Such  is  ignorance  ! 
i  1  sp<;ak  of  my  own,  of  coui-se.  AVhat  fines  you  must  have 
exposed  them  to  pay,  Sir,  when  piUting  l:efure  them,  with  so 
nuich  real  Science  and  such  ingenious  wit,  all  the  beauties  of 
that  most  perfect  of  our  poets  !     .     ,     . 

Beranger  was  seventy-three  years  old.  and  Taine  twenty-five. 
'J'he  book  ends  abruptly  here,  at  Taine's  first  substantial 
8ucce?8, 


What  then  is  Buddhism  ? 

A  Geitnan  Buddhist :  A  Bioifraphieal  Sketch.  By  Aj-thur 
Pftingst,  M.R.A.S.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
L:  F.  de  Wilde.     (Luzac.     2s.  net.) 

The  Buddhism  to  which  Theodor  Schultze  (the  hero  of 
this  monograph,  now  in  its  second  edition)  incUned  was 
not  in  the  least  the  fantastic'  drawing-room  game  of  the 
eighties.  It  purixsrts  to  be  the  residue  left  in  the  sieve 
after  a  critical  and  scientific  sifting  of  the  popular 
doctrine. 

It  was  so  late  as  1891,  when  he  was  already  an  old  man, 
that  Schultze  entered  upon  the  two  works  which  together 
constitute  his  principal  monument.  Therein  he  first 
examines  the  jx)sitioii  of  Christianity  in  view  of  the 
question  into  what  the  efforts  of  its  lay  professors  (the 
clergy,  it  seems,  are  out  of  court)  may  lie  expected  to 
transform  the  ecdesiastico-dogmatic  Christianity  already' 
proved  worthless  by  Strauss's  <'hr'iHttan  IJ(xjmatie.i  (to 
everyone,  says  Schultze,  not  wilfully  blind) ;  and  con- 
cludes that,  after  all,  "a  regeneration  of  the  religious 
consciousness  within  the  area  of  European  civilisation  is 
only  conceivable  on  totally  new  lines."  This  is  the  content 
-  of  the  volume  T>as  Christ enthiim  Christ}.  The  second 
volume  is  entitled  TIic  HollitK/ Wheel  of  lAfe  and  the  State 
of  Undi.fturhed  7iV.st  (Samsara  and  Nirwana).  In  answer- 
ing the  question  whether  it  would  be  po.ssible  for 
Europeans  (while  retaining  that  body  of  scientific  truth 
which  physical  investigation .  has  built  up)  to  become 
Buddhists  without  doing  such  violence  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  to  empty  it  of  its  historical  content,  he 
distinguishes.  There  is  miich  that  in  Asiatic  countries  is 
considered  essential  that  must  be  rejected.  Such  things 
are  the  fantastic  cosmogony  with  its  twenty-six  heavens 
and  one  hundred  and  eight  hells,  the  superhuman  faculties 
attributed  to  Sammasambuddha  and  the  ]^)eriodical  re- 
appearance of  such  personalities  among  men  ;  the  belief 
that  the  events  and  conditions  of  life  stand  in  a  causal 
relation  to  good  and  bad  actions  of  a  previous  incarnation  ; 
and  the  periodical  destruction  and  re-creation  of  the  world 
through  the  remaining  Karma  of  creatures  which  have 
perished. 

It  may  be  perfectly  open  to  us,  however  .  .  _  .  to 
believe  in  reincarnation  as  such,  and  in  its  Ijeing  conditioned 
by  the  love  of  life  still  lingering  in  the  dying  indiviihial,  so 
long  as  our  exact  natural  science  has  not  yet  siu'coeded 
in  discovering  the  motive  principle  of  the  in<livi(buil  life 
process. 

What  then  remains?  Well,  in  jxjint  of  fact,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  our  ignorance,  very  little  that  Europe  has  not  been 
able  to  divine,  or  at  least  to  formulate  as  credible,  for 
itself.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Vedanta  in  order  to  transfer  our  tlioiight  from 
the  naively  objective  realism  of  the  Kaffir  to  subjective 
idealism ;  and  from  that  the  step  to  a  transcendental 
realism—"  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  conscious- 
ness, with  its  subjective  functions  and  its  varied  objective 
contents,  is  only  conceivable  if  we  suppose  an  unknown 
something  of  which  nothing  else  can  be  said  but  tliat  it 
i.f" — Seems  to  us  indistinguishable  from  the  metaphysic 
the  Schoolman  learned  from  Aristotle,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  distinctively  Christian  philosopliy.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if,  by  a  similar  process  of  elimination  by  rejecting 
from  Christianity  (that  is)  the  Semitic  element,  aU  that 
rests  upon  alleged  revelation  (as  from  Buddliism  he  would 
reject  all  tliat  Buddhism  embodies  of  pre-existent  folklore) 
— he  might  have  arrived  at  practically  identical  results. 

On  the  ethical  side  he  accepts  as  part  of  that  nucleus  of 
Buddhism  which  is  to  regenerate  the  West  tliat  way  to 
deliverance  which  Buddha  called  the  Eightfold  Noble 
Path  ;  a  distinguished  phrase  by  which  is  designated  a 
rather  platitudinous  array  of  "right"  activities  of  the 
individual  life  ;  and  there  are  old-fashioned  people  wlio — 
like  Butler— would  see  in  the  helpless  falling  back  upon 
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an  indefinable  word  just  tliat  law  of  conscience  wliicli  to 
them  is  evidence  that  C4od  is,  tliat  He  is  a  moral  governor, 
and  the  re  warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  Let 
that  pass  however.  Schultze  acknowledges  that,  for 
logical  reasons  which  we  liave  not  sjDace  here  to 
elaborate,  the  theory  of  reincarnation  shoidd  not  have 
been  retained  by  the  founder  of  Buddhism  ;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  declares  it  at  an)'  rate  to  bo  no  essential 
part  of  that  religion  as  he  hoped  it  might  come  to 
flourish  in  the  West.  One  can  only  point  out  that  hitherto 
the  theory  of  reincarnation  has  been  the  one  notion  that 
has  laid  hold  upon  the  Occidental  imagination  ;  not  indeed 
as  a  penalty  to  be  avoided,  but  as  a  hope.  Every  religion 
is  influential  in  proportion  to  the  plausibility  with  which 
its  theory  of  compensation  is  invested.  The  manifest 
apparent  inequalities  of  the  present  order  call  aloud  in 
every  generation  for  an  explanation,  or,  failing  explana- 
tion, for  a  hope  of  future  rectification.  To  most  people, 
therefore,  lieaven,  hell,  and  purgatory  are  the  staple 
of  Christian  dogma.  Similarly  it  is  precisely  by  means  of 
its  doctrine  of  reincarnation  and  Karma  tliat  Buddhism 
has  apjaealed  to  minds  to  which  the  Christian  Last  Things 
appear  horrible  or  incredible.  Instead  of  encouraging  any 
such  hope,  Schultze  is  content  to  assure  us  that  the  true 
sjiirit  of  Buddhism  is — 

thoroughly  solier,  prosaic,  calm,  clear,  practical  common 
rtcnso  :  wliicli  tries  to  open  tlie  eves  of  the  liiuiian  iiitlivi(hial 
to  tliu  fact  that  the  fhirticuhir  sulleiing  of  wliich  lie  coiuphiins, 
anil  liy  which  he  allows  hinisolt  to  l)e  woighoii  down,  ix 
nolh'tiuj  »i>eckil ;  that  as  a  nilo  uolxxly  else  fares  bettor  than 
lie  does,  that  the  Ijiirden  which  w^enis  uiilxarable  to  him 
weighs  on  the  whole  livinp  world  [Consolation  indeed!]  and 
that  what  others  accomplish  cannot  Ix;  impossible  for  him ; 
viz.,  to  accept  tlie  inevitabh!  calmly,  to  clear  his  heart  from 
desire  and  passion,  to  accustom  himself  to  a  constant  and 
fim-  self-control  and  thereby  to  make  his  life  as  free  from 
suffering  as  jxissible,  while  not  looking  upon  inevitable  death 
as  the  loss  of  anything  worth  having. 

Surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  for  this 
version  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  ! 

Herr  Pfungst's  is  a  clear  and  arresting  account  of  an 
interesting  detail  in  the  working  of  last  century's  mind. 
In  Mr.  Wilde  he  has  a  competent  translator ;  but  the 
book  seems  to  have  been  printed  abroad,  and  the  reader 
may  take  \raming  that  the  punctuation  in  general  is  in 
very  loose  relation  to  the  grammatical  constructions. 


Good   Fooling. 

.1  Haijdril.  friiw  Heiigul,  being  some  account  of  the  Mag- 
nificent and  Sjianking  Career  of  Chunder  liindabuu 
Bliosh,  Es(|.,  B.A.,  Cambridge,  by  Hurry  Bungsho 
Jabberjee,  li.A.,  author  of  .liittinijH  and  TiUliwjs,  &.C.,  &c., 
to  which  in  appended  the  Parables  and  Proverbs  of 
Piljosh,  freely  translated  from  the  Original  Styptic  by 
Another  Hand,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  .Appendix 
by  the  above  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee,  B.A.  The 
whole  edited  and  revi.sed  by  F.  Anstey.  With  eight 
illustrations  by  Bernard  Partridge.     (Methuen.) 

It  is  not  long  since  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Bhosh  were 
ensuring  a  hebdomadary  moment  of  merriment  to  the 
readers  of  Punch.  We  are  deliglited  to  have  them  in 
this-  volume,  and  the  more  on  account  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge's  pictures  which  admirably  actualise  their 
text.  ' 

The  JollinrjH  and  Tittlinris  of  Mr.  Jabberjee  were  a 
comparatively  simple  achievement.  There  we  saw  some- 
thing like  the  real  life  of  a  iialf-Anglicised  Hindu  as 
exaggerated  by  a  vain  imagination  and  distorted  by  the 
misuse  of  an  alien  tongue  copiously  but  inaccurately' 
assimilated.  Here  we  have  the  same  vain  imagination  at 
work  upon  legitimati;  fiction.      And    it  is  extraordinary 


how  well  Jabberjee  has  laid  hold  of  tlio  convention  and 
how  closely  he  has  followed  it.  His  acquaintance  with 
English  literature  of  this  class  woidd  seem  from  internal 
evidence  to  be  confined  to  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Under 
Two  Flags,  and  Frank  Fairleigh.  Yet  as  far  as  con- 
struction goes  and  the  distribution  of  romantic  and 
sensational  incidents,  he  has  produced  wliat  he  might  call 
a  first  quality  market  article.  The  creature  is  clever  with 
an  extraordinary  power  of  approj)riation.  He  must  have 
used  immense  diligence  ;  his  memory  is  prodigious.  Every 
word  lie  has  heard,  every  expression  of  argot,  every  foreign 
flower  of  speech  current  in  journalism  or  in  the  law  books 
studied  for  Bar  Exam,  is  remembered  at  least  approxi- 
mately, and  with  superhmiian  ingenuity  perverted  to  the 
purpose  of  tlie  moment.  And  with  sucli  astonishing 
effect.  That  is  where  you  feel  Mr.  Anstey  behind  him. 
The  blunders  are  credible  enough,  but  blunders  as  a  rtile 
are  rather  dull  things.  TJiese  blunders  all  have  a  happy' 
jjoint.  They  do  not  simply  distort  the  sentence,  but,  as 
an  irregular  window  i)ane  dissevers  heads  from  trunks  of 
the  passers-by,  and  shows  the  bicyclist  trundling  past  on 
elliptical  wheels,  they  change  it  into  the  semblance  of 
something  wildly  different.  One  of  the  gayest  of  one's 
memories  is  that  phrase  inscribed  in  Mr.  Jabberjee's 
account  of  his  own  adventures  beneath  a  certain  picture 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge's — "  There  was  a  cunning 
winkle  in  his  eye."  Who  could  liave  imagined  that  any- 
thing so  extravagant  could  arrive  out  of  a  confiision 
between  twinkle  and  wink !  Here  they  are  all  over  tlie 
place :  ' '  Lord  Jolly  and  Mr.  Bhosh  were  soon  as  in- 
separable as  a  Daemon  and  Pythoness";  "But,  lioity 
toity  !  what  were  his  dismay  and  horror,  when  he  detected 
that  by  her  legerdemain  in  double-dealing,  she  [no  less  a 
person  tliis  than  the  Duchess  Dickinson]  habitually  con- 
trived to  assign  herself  five  picture  cards  of  leading 
importance  "  ;  "  so  lie  merely  said  :  '  How  do  you  do?  It 
is  a  very  fine  day.  I  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance,'  and  turning  on  his  heels  with  a  profound 
curtsey,  he  left  her  [to  wit,  the  Princess  Petunia  Jones] 
flabbergasted  with  mortification  "  ;  "  Here  too  the  Serpent 
of  Mischief  was  waiting  to  step  in  with  cloven  hoof  and 
play  the  very  deuce "  ;  "  So,  weeping  to  find  himself 
between  the  deep  sea  and  the  devil  of  a  kicking,  he 
accepted  the  challenge,  feeUng  like  an  Imperial  Ciesar 
when  he  foimd  himself  compelled  to  climb  a  rubicon  after 
having  burnt  his  boots."  And  wliy  was  it  left  to  a  Mr. 
Bhosh  to  discover  what  surely  should  have  been  obvious 
to  everj'  thinking  man,  that  the  business  with  which  Tom 
Fool  is  concerned  is-  tomfolly. 

You  must  understand  that  the  Duchess  Dickinson  is 
the  evil  genius  of  Bindorbiin.  "Mr.  Bliosh's  sparkling 
tittle-tattle  completely  achieved  the  Duchess's  conquest, 
for  he  possessed  that  magical  gift  of  tho  gab  which 
inspired  the  tender  passion  without  any  connivance  on 
his  own  jjart."  Now  if  you  scorn  a  feminine  (as 
Mr.  Jabberjee  profoundly  remarks),  you  must  look 
out  for  her  squalls.  Tho  Duchess  it  was  who  provoked 
the  duel  with  Lord  .Tack  Jolly;  she  wlm,  when  his 
Lordshijj  had  waived  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Petunia  in  Binderbim's  favour,  "and  very 
heartily  wished  him  joy  (jf  her,"  induced  that  young  lady 
to  visit  the  Astrologer  Royal ;  she  who,  by  a  clandestine 
bribe,  corrupted  that  "  poor,  weak,  very  avaricious  old 
chap  "  to  prophesy  evil  things  of  the  projected  marriage, 
save  on  the  condition  that  tlie  bridegroom  should  be 
entitled  to  wear  the  cordonhleuoi  the  turf  on  his  wedding 
day  in  his  button-hole.  Again  it  was  slie  who,  lowering 
her  veil  till  only  her  eyes  were  visible  above,  fliuig  on 
Cadwaliader  I'erkin  as  he  galloped  Mr.  Bhosh's  MilkijWay 
round  the  inner  circle  of  Kegent's  Park,  the  liquid  flash- 
ing glance  from  her  starry  optics  that  made  that  susceptible 
jockey  all  but  fall  from  his  saddle  with  emotion.  ("  'He 
is  mine!  '  said  the  unscrupulous  Duchess,  internally  laugh- 
ing up  her  sleeve.     .     .     .")      Finally,   the    day    before 
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the  carnival  ot  all  sporting   satumalians,    this   is  what 
happened : — 

Just  ns  Binderbuu  was  auproacliing  the  bookinj](  liolc  of 
Victorin  terminus  to  tako  aiiorso  t'n-kpt,  lo  and  behold!  he 
■was  rapped  ou  dio  shoidder  by  a  couple  ol  policcnion,  who 
eivllly  inquired  whether  his  name  was  not  Bhosh. 

He  replied  that  it  was,  and  tluvt  he  was  tlie  lueky  proprietor 
of  a  female  horse  who  was  infallibly  destined  to  win  the  Derby, 
and  tliat  he  was  even  now  proceeding  to  purchase  lier  travel- 
ling ticket.  But  tlie  policeman  insisted  Uiat  he  must  first 
discharge  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  and  costs  to  Mr. 
Mc.Mpine,  who  had  commenced  a  law-suit. 

"  It  is  highly  inconvenient  to  pay  now,"  replied  our  hero  ; 
"  I  will  settle  up  after  receiving  my  Derby  Stakes." 

"We  are  infernally  sorry,"  said  the  constables,  "but  we 
have  instructions  to  imprison  you  \nitil  the  amount  is  stumped 
up,  and-anything  you  say  now  will  Ijo  taken  down  and  used 
against  you  at  your  trial." 

No  wonder  Mr.  Bhosh.  remained  aotto  voce,  as  he  was  led 
off  with  gyves  upon  liis  wrists.  The  same  spirit  rules  to 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Bhosh  receives  from  the  hand  of 
the  judge  (in  full  ermine :  see  Birnardhur  Pahtridhji's 
dehghtful  picture)  the  Derby  Cup  full  as  an  egg  with 
golden  sovereigns.  So  too  does  the  fatuous  complacency  of 
the  autlior,  confident  as  he  makes  his  bow  that  "  for  sheer 
excitement  and  brilhancy  of  composition,  &c.,  his  work 
will  be  found,  by  all  candid  judges,  to  compare  rather 
favourable  with  more  showy  and  meretricious  fictions  by 
overrated  English  novelists." 

The  proverbs,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jabberjee's  ajwlogies,  are 
very  good  proverbs  ;  and  we  quote  one  as  typical  and  as 
proper  to  these  times  : — 

"  Come !  "  said  tlie  Peacock's  Feather  proudly  to  the  Fly- 
Flapper  and  the  Tin  Squeaker,  as  the  final  ilhimination 
flickered  out  and  they  lay  in  the  gutter  together.  .  .  . 
"  They  may  say  what  they  please — but  at  least  we  have  shown 
them  that  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  is  not  yet  extinct !  " 

JYote.—Thia  must  refer  to  some  Cryptic  [Styptic?] 
customs  prevalent  in  tne  Parabolist's  time.  But  1  do  not 
clearly  apprehend  what  connection  either  ticklin?,  fly- 
flapping,  or  squeaking  can  have  with  Patriotism  ! — H.  B.  J. 


All  Jewry. 

27(6  Jewish  Encydopcedia.     Vol.  II.     Apocrypha — Benash 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.) 

Thls  great  work  of  whose  inception  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  issue  of  27  July,  1901,  is  being  carried  out  on  the 
priuciples  explained  at  length  in  the  general  preface  of 
the  first  volume.  In  only  one  ])articular  has  a  deviation 
been  made.  We  are  told  that  the  delimitation  of  the 
various  departments  in  some  instances  has  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  that  it  has  been  found  desirable 
to  indicate,  in  the  case  of  each  article,  the  department 
editor  who  is  responsible  for  its  appearance  in  the  volume, 
by  printing  the  initial  of  the  editor  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  the  initials  of  the  contributors  in  large  type  on  the 
right.  When  articles  luive  been  passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  instead  ot  by  the  department  editor,  the 
initials  "  E.C."  appear  on  the  left.  It  is  clear  tiiat  these 
changes  represent  the  very  natural  desire  of  each  editor 
or  contributor  to  receive  credit  and  blame  only  for  his 
own  work.  In  any  case  the  innovation  adds  interest  to 
the  work. 

Turning  the  weU-nigh  seven  hundred  pages  of  this 
volume  we  again  find  a  special  interest  in  the  articles 
on  subjects  wliich  are  not  m  themselves  Jewish,  but  are 
treated  in  relation  to  the  .Jews.  Apoplexy,  for  example, 
is  a  calamity  to  which  Gentiles  are  liable.  Is  it,  however, 
"  to  the  Jews  first"?  Lambroso,  on  analysing  the  vital 
statistics  of  Italian  Jews,  found  that  deaths  from  apoplexy 
are  twice  as  frequent  among  them  as  among  the  general 
population  of  that  country.      This  he   attributes  to   the 


emotional  temperament  of  the  Jew,  his  avarice,  and  his 
constant  struggle  with  adverse  conditions  of  Ufe.  He  also 
considers  that  the  frequent  marriages  of  near  kin,  and 
the  constant  use  of  their  brains  by  Jews,  are  predisposing 
causes.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such  unusual  tendency  to 
apoplexy  is  found  among  the  Jews  of  New  York,  where 
indeed  an  opposite  comparative  liability  seems  to  prevail. 
On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
equally  apoplectic,  but  the  writer  of  the  article  admits 
that  Jews  are  made  more  prone  to  attack  by  their  busy, 
anxious  lives.  In  dwelling  on  such  an  article  as  tliis  we 
are  not,  ot  course,  bUnd  to  the  much  greater  importance 
ot  its  neighbours  on  the  Apocrypha,  Apostasy,  etc. 

Under  Dead  Sea  Apple  wo  find  quoted  Robinson's 
interesting  account  o£  that  curious  fruit,  which  he 
describes  as  resembling  a  large  smooth  apple  or  orange, 
hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together.  "It  is  now 
fair  and  delicious  to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but 
on  being  pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  pidf,  like  a 
bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds 
of  the  tliin  rind  or  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled  chiefly 
with  air,  which  gives  it  the  round  form ;  while  in  the 
centre  a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  which  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk,  which  the  Arabs  collect  and 
twist  into  matches  for  their  guns."  Thus  even  a  Dead 
Sea  Apple  yields  something  besides  the  proverbial  ashes. 

Very  curious  is  the  story,  now  we  suppose  almost 
forgotten,  of  the  city  of  Ararat  which  was  planned  in 
1825  by  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah  as  a  city  of  refuge  for 
Jews.  The  site  he  selected  was  upon  Grand  Island,  in 
the  Niagara  River,  and  it  is  ratlier  amusing  to  read  that 
the  purchase-money  was  found  by  a  wealthy  Christian. 
Noah  was  a  man  of  great  influence,  a  lawyer,  editor, 
politician,  a  sheriff  of  New  York,  and  a  playwright,  but 
the  writer  of  the  article  is  constrained  to  adopt  a  satirical 
tone  ; — 

After  heralding  this  project  for  some  time  in  his  own 
newspaper  and  in  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  generally, 
Noah  selected  September  2,  1825,  as  the  date  for  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  city.  According  to  plan,  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  were 
held,  and  participated  iu  by  state  and  federal  officials. 
Christian  clergymen,  Masonic  officere,  and  even  American 
Indians,  whom  Noah  identified  as  the  "  lost  tribes"  ot  Israel, 
and  who  were  also  to  find  refuge  at  this  new  "  .Ararat." 

Circumstances  made  it  inconvenient  to  hold  the  e.vercises  ou 
Grand  Island  ;  so  tliey  were  held  instead  in  an  Episcopal 
Church  at  Buffalo.  Noah  was  naturally  the  central  figure ; 
and,  after  having  appointed  himself  "  judge  and  governor  "  of 
Israel,  he  issued  a  "  proclamation  "  in  that  official  capacity. 
Ill  this  "  state  paper,"  he  announced  the  restoration  of  a 
Jewish  state  on  Grand  Island,  preliminary  to  a  restoration  of 
a  Palestinian  state  ;  commanded  that  a  census  of  the  Jews  bo 
taken  throughout  the  world  ;  levied  a  poll-tax  of  three  shekels 
in  silver  per  aimum,  to  be  paid  into  his  treasury  by  Jews 
everywhere  ;  graciously  permitted  such  Jews  as  wished  to 
remain  in  their  adopted  homes  to  stay  there  ;  directed  Jewish 
soldiers  in  European  armies  to  remain  in  such  service  till 
further  "  orders  "  ;  ordaine<l  certain  religious  reforms  ;  made 
provision  for  the  election  every  four  years  of  a  "judge  of 
Israel,  '  with  deputies  in  each  country  ;  coiumaiuled  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world  to  co-operate  with  hiiu,  and  appointed 
as  his  commissioners  a  number  of  distinguished  European 
Jews. 

Nothing  came  of  the  plan. 

Nothing  more,  tliat  is  to  say,  tlian  the  foundation  stone, 
which  now  rests,  with  its  inscription  of  1825  easily  legible, 
in  the  room  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Societj'. 

It  is  impossii)le  to  turn  these  pages  without  alighting 
on  curious  matter.  There  is  something  new  in  the  very 
antiquity  of  the  rule,  given  in  the  Mishna,  for  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  damages  due  to  a  person  who  had 
suffered  assault  and  battery.  The  judge  had  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  injured  person  would  have  been  worth  as  a 
slave  in  the  market  before  he  was  injured,  and  then  how 
much  after  he  was  injured  ;  the  difference  represented  the 
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damages.  But  if  the  injury  had  rendered  the  victim  deaf 
he  was  considered  to  be  not  worth  a  penny  piece,  and 
the  damages  were  accordingly  equal  to  the  whole  of  his 
former  value.  Such  a  method  of  personal  appraisement 
would  go  well  in  a  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera. 

Tiie  article  en  Bakewell  Hall,  which  building  formerly 
stood  near  the  Guildhall  as  a  market-house  for  woollen 
clotlis,  is  interesting  to  students  of  London.  The  writer 
of  it  seems  to  have  found  convincing  evidence  that  this 
place  was  once  occupied  by  an  important  synagogue  of  the 
Jews—"  the  only  synagogue  in  London  in  pre-expulsion 
times  that  was  not  confiscated  and  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Jews  down  to  the  expulsion  in  1290."  The  usual 
authorities  do  not  mention  this  tradition,  and  Stow  rejected 
it  ("  that  this  house  hath  been  a  temple  or  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, as  some  have  fantasied,  I  allow  not "),  but  a 
document  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  sources,  seems 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Jews  really  had  a  stronghold 
in  tbeir  great  time  of  adversity  on  the  ground  where 
now  the  audiences  of  Gresham  College,  Gresham  Street, 
assemble  in  the  winter  evenings  to  imbibe  culture. 

We  might  linger  on  such  interesting  articles  as  those  on 
Auto-da-Fe,  Babel,  the  Beard,  and  many  others  did  space 
permit.  The  range  of  thought  and  material  in  this  one 
volume  is  immense.  We  have  articles  on  Atonement  and 
Athletics,  and  we  have  biographies  of  men  as  far  apart  as 
Elijah  B.  Moses  B.  Menahem  Bashyazi,  of  Adrianople, 
whose  theological  system  was  "a  masterpiece  of  clearness 
and  logic,"  to  Israel  Belasco,  who  knocked  Kit  Barber  out 
of  time  on  Tarbury  Common,  September  15,  1819,  in 
forty-one  rounds. 

A    Monument    of   Loyalty. 

The  Empire's  Greetlnrj:  Odes  to  their  Majesties  King 
Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Donald  Macleod.  (Isbister.  28.  6d.  net.) 
These  Odes  are  selected  from  those  sent  in  to  Good  Words 
in  competition  for  an  offered  prize.  Edited  by  one  of  the 
King's  Chaplains,  they  suggest  several  curious  considera- 
tions. They  are  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
(with  due  regard  to  "poetic  merit,"  as  understood  by 
royal  chaplains)  have  been  chosen  with  a  special  view  to 
emphasise  their  cosmopolitanism.  In  themselves  they 
make  a  thick  volume  (though  this,  we  admit,  arises  not 
solely  from  their  number,  ])ut  their  individual  dilTuseness). 
But  they  are  the  merest  drop  in  the  ocean  sent  in  for  the 
competition.  One  thousand  and  eighty-four  is  the  mortal 
amount  added  up  by  the  editor  of  the  favoured  periodical. 
Of  all  lyric  forms,  the  Ode  is  the  loftiest,  most  ambitioiis, 
and  most  difficult.  Think  of  it.  One  thousand  and 
eighty-four  men  and  women,  all  over  the  British  posses- 
sions, serene— or  troubled — in  the  belief  or  hope  that  they 
possess  the  highest  lyric  genius,  and  can  apply  it  to  a 
theme  from  which  distinguislied  poets  might,  and  do, 
shrink.  It  discloses  an  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by 
poetry,  a  light-heartedly  uncon.scious  confronting  of 
supreme  difficulties,  which  makes  the  judicious  groan. 
One  knows  that  the  ignorant  invarialJy  fly  at  the  highest 
achievement,  through  sheer  unappreciation  of  its  imjxis- 
sibilities ;  but  here  i.s  such  vast  proof  of  half-educated 
presumption  as  staggers  the  imagination.  Even  more 
saddening  is  the  well-meant  spirit  which  can  evoke  and 
encourage  this  legion  of  mediocrity.  An  apparition  of 
multitudinous  futility  summoned  by  proud  and  encourag- 
ing patronage,  that  is  what  makes  the  understanding  critic 
quail  for  the  future  of  English  letters.  For  the  very 
reverend  editor  is  aboundingly  proud  of  his  deed  in  culling 
these  cosmopohtan  blossoms  of  ineflectiialness  for  the  public. 
With  the  judgment  shown  in  allotting  the  prizes  we 
have  no  quarrel.  Mr.  L.  M.  Watt,  Minister  of  Alloa, 
Scotland,  is  as  mediocre  in  substance  as  the  rest ;  but  he 
shows  a  certain  experimental  boldness  in  form  which  must 
be  credited  to  him  as  a  kind  of  virtue.     Indeed,  the  chief 


conception  which  all  these  cosmopolitan  venturers  on 
unknown  seas  appear  to  have  of  the  Ode,  is  that  it  affords 
unlimited  scope  for  licence  of  form  and  substance.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  go-as-you-please  kind  of  poem,  where  matter 
and  metre  may  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will.  It  is, 
doubtless,  this  persuasion  with  regard  to  the  entire  law- 
lessness of  the  Ode  which  makes  your  beginner  embark 
on  it  with  such  easy  gladness.  Most  of  these  Odes  are 
neither  Odes  nor  poems  ;  but  that  will  be  for  ever  hidden 
from  the  authors.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best — because  at 
least  simple  and  unpretentious,  if  a  little  old-fashioned 
in  its  talk  of  "  zephyrs,"  and  other  staled  bits  of  diction — 
is  that  of  Mr.  Ramakrishna,  Madras : — 

Tlie  peasant     .     .     . 

At  early  morn,  sings  of  the  dew  that  sleeps 

Upon  the  tiny  leaf,  unconscious  of 

The  narrow  compass  and  tlio  breeze  that  moves 

Its  leafy  cradle,  and  he  likens  it 

Unto  the  sea,  that  likewise  hath  no  bounds, 

ISut,  in  his  isolation,  he  knows  not 

Thy  England  is  the  Mistress  of  tlie  Seas. 

The  book,  in  fine,  is  perhaps  a  monument  of  loyalty,  but 
not  of  poetry. 

Fiction. 

The  Vultures.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  (Smith,  Elder.  6s.) 
Mr.  Merrim.\n  is  a  novelist  of  place  rather  than  of  history. 
Not  that  his  history  is  unconvincing,  but  his  power  of 
visualising  a  locality  is  more  marked.  This  time  he  has 
fixed  upon  Poland  just  before  the  assassination  of  the  Czar, 
Alexander  II.,  and  he  has  given  us  a  dramatic  accoimt  of 
an  attempted  rising  of  the  Poles  that  was  to  have  syncliro- 
nised  with  the  assassination  of  the  Czar.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  historical  evidence  for  this  wretched  failure  of 
unhappy  Poland  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Russia.  But  it 
reads  as  if  it  might  have  happened  just  in  the  manner 
described,  which,  for  a  novelist,  is  success.  Mr.  Merriman 
has  the  advantage  of  always  seeming  to  be  very  much  in 
earnest.  He  never  trifles  with  his  reader.  If  his  reflections 
are  sometimes  a  little  platitudinous,  he  gives  theui  with  ;m 
air  that  almost  persuades  us  that  it  is  our  own  stupidity 
that  makes  them  seem  so.     Here  are  a  few : — 

When  a  strong  man  quits  a  room  he  often  bequeaths  a 
sudden  silence  to  those  he  leaves  behind. 

People  whoso  lives  are  anything  but  a  joko  are  usually 
content  with  tlie  smallest  jests. 

Girls  are  infinitely  wiser  than  young  men.  But  the  wisdonx 
ceases  to  grow  later  in  life,  and  old  men  are  wiser  than  okl 
women. 

Wise  men  cease  persuading  the  moment  they  have  gained 
consent. 

But  we  would  not  have  Mr.  Merriman  abate  one  jot  of  his 
seriousness.  He  is  a  born  story-teller,  with  an  admirable 
faculty  for  welding  fact  and  fiction.  Cartoner,  the  hero, 
is  one  of  those  silent,  honourable,  strong  Englishmou  who 
have  before  now  figured  in  his  novels.  Cartoner  is  attrac- 
tive if  a  little  unreal,  Ijut  (Japtaiu  Cal:)le,  although  ho  has 
a  small  part,  is  to  the  life,  and  we  look  forward  to  meeting 
this  humourous  sea-dog  again.  Cartoner  is  one  of  the 
Vultures,  another  is  Deulin,  a  Frenchman.  Kosmaroff, 
the  chief  Polisli  conspirator,  explains  the  term  thus : 
"  There  are  certain  men  in  the  service  of  the  Governments 
— in  one  service  it  is  called  Foreign  Affairs,  in  another  the 
Secret  Service — whose  mission  it  is  to  find  tltemselves 
where  things  are  stirring,  to  be  at  the  seat  of  war.  They 
are,  in  jest,  called  Vidtures."  Cartoner  was  very  successful. 
He  was  always  on  the  spot.  Wiien  the  Czar  was  murdered 
he  was  there.  He  always  knew  what  to  do,  and  he  was 
never  ruffled.  Even  the  failure  of  the  love  affair  of 
his  life  was  not  a  failure  to  Cartoner.  In  a  word,  he  is 
Mr.  Merriman's  ideal  character. 
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TheNewChi-istians.  By  Percj' White.  (Hutchinson.  Gs.) 
To  any  inau  who  does  not  feel  within  himself  the  dangerous 
potentialities  of  Mr.  Eustace  Fenner,  and  to  any  woman 
who  feels  lierself  unsusceptible  to  the  doctrines  set  forth 
by  that  light  and  leader  of  the  New  Christians,  this  book 
should  prove  a  tonic  and  a  deligbt.  Mr.  Wliite's  satire 
is  of  that  delicate  and  searching  kind  which  leaves  room 
for  laughter ;  we  are  not  listening  to  a  preacher,  but  to 
a  man  who  uses  irony  with  tlie  wisest  discrimination  and 
unfailing  charm.  To'  have  achieved  this  is  something  very 
definite  and  very  rare. 

The  self-conscious  h\unbug  Eustace  Feimer  and  "the 
fashionable  sect  which  looked  to  him  for  guidance"  are 
dissected  in  these  pages,  dissected,  in  the  case  of  Fenner, 
to  the  bare  soul  ot  the  man.  The  easy  stages  by  which 
he  goes  down-hill,  ending  with  fraud  and  a  free  iight 
with  a  rival  rascal  outside  the  temj)le  of  the  Faithful, 
are  traced  for  us  in  a  spirit  of  true  comedy.  And  certain 
lad}'  members  of  the  New  Christian  Church — it  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  ladies^ — are  excellently  presented  to  us 
in  all  their  fatuosity  and  gullibility.  But  there  is  one 
entirely  honest  member  of  the  Church,  a  woman  so  essen- 
tially good  that  she  might  have  seemed  to  sanctify  even 
absurder  tenets  than  those  so  eloquently  and  meaning- 
lessly  propounded  by  Fenner.  In  her  Mr.  White  finds 
his  foil  to  the  plausible  adventurer,  and  it  is  to  her  that 
Fenner  addresses,  after  his  downfall,  the  only  really  wise 
words  which  he  speaks : — 

It  is  women  like  yoiu^elf ,  who  cultivate  credulity  as  though 
it  -were  one  of  tlie  fine  arts,  who  are  cliiefly  to  hlamo  for 
such  failures  as  mine.  We  try  to  live  up  to  wliat  you  can 
heheve.  The  false  prophet  finds  Ills  disciples  ready  made. 
.  .  .  ff  you  ask  me  what  I  really  beheve,  I  camiot  trutli- 
ftilly  tell — unless  it  be  in  the  fat  things  wliicli  the  devil 
prepares  for  his  elect,  so  often  tlio  text  of  my  sennons ! 
.  .  .  Faith  is  never  a  fixed  quantity,  but  a  fluid  ideal 
always  in  danger  of  falling  into  imutteraMe  foolisliness. 

There  we  have  the  truth  concerning  a  good  deal  of 
current  nonsense,  and  Mr.  White  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  poured  ridicule  upon  one  very  insidious  phase 
of  it.  And  the  book,  in  its  way,  is  almost  historical. 
The  social  historian  writing  a  centurj'  hence  will  find 
in  it  a  not  at  all  unfair  comment  on  follies  which  persist, 
in  one  form  or  another,  from  age  to  age.  It  would  appear 
to  be  Mr.  White's  mission  to  prick  bubbles. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fidion  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  vnll  follmo.] 

The  Wings  of  the  Dove.  By  Hekuy  James. 

This  is  probably  Mr.  James's  longest  novel.  It  is 
divided  into  ten  books,  and  fills  57C  jiages.  The  long 
leisure  of  a  holiday  would  suit  this  delicately  obsei-ved, 
dexterously  wTitteu  storj'  of  modern  manners.  "  Slender 
and  simple,  frequently  soundless,  she  w^s  somehow  always 
in  the  line  of  the  eye — she  counted'  singularly  for  its 
ple;i8ure."  That  was  Kate  Croy  who  opens  the  storv. 
(Constable.     Os.) 

Childbejt  of  ruE  Bush.  By  IIenuy  Ijiwson. 

A  medley  of  stories,  sketches,  and  poems  all  breezy, 
and  all  dealing  with  Australia,  the  country  that  the 
author  of  While  the  Billy  Jiolls  knows  so  well.  A  scrap  of 
verse  that  heads  the  first  story  strikes  the  note  ot  the 
book  : — 

"  Now  this  is  the  creed  from  the  Book  of  the  Bush — 
-    vShould  be  simple  and  plain  to  a  dunce : 
If  a  man's  in  a  hole  you  must  pass  round  the  hat — 
Were  he  jail-bird  or  gentleman  once." 
(Methuen.     Gs.) 


The  Hodse  undek  the  Sea.  By  Max  Pe.mbekton. 

A  bustling  yam  with  a  wild  picture  on  the  cover  (a 
yellow  octopus  is  clutching  a  wreck)  and  sixteen  melo- 
dramatic illustrations  in  the  text.  Mr.  Peniberton's 
invention  shows  no  sign  of  flagging.  His  new  story 
begins  calmly,  but  threatening  adventure.  "  I,  Jasper 
Begg,  find  it  verj'  hard  to  bring  to  other  people's  eyes 
the  wonderful  things  I  have  seen,  or  to  make  all  tliis 
great  matter  clear  as  it  should  be  clear  for  a  right 
understanding."     (Ne^vnes.     68.) 

A  Prince  of  Good  Feixows.  By  Robebt  Barr. 

A  romance  with  James  V.  of  Scotland  for  its  central 
figure.  "  The  King  Intervenes,"  "  The  King's  Tryst," 
"The  King's  Gold,"  "The  King  A-begging,"  are  some  of 
the  section  headings.  James  is  presented  pleasantly  and 
vigorously,  and  Mr.  Barr  dismisses  him  at  the  end  in 
these  words:  "And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland  married  the  fair  Madeleine  of  France." 
Well  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan.     (Chatto.     Os.) 

The  Romany  Stone.  By  J.  II.  Yoxaix,  M.P. 

This  stoiy  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or  affairs. 
It  is  all  about  gypsies  and  their  kind,  and  about 
Methodist  life  in  the  Peak  district.  It  opens  with  a 
long  monologue  by  Uncle  Abel,  churchwarden,  explaining 
how  he  was  Uiken  in  by  the  Romany  folk.  The  jieriod  is 
1801.  We  have  never  seen  so  many  quotations  appended 
to  a  volume  of  fiction  before.  Most  antliors  are  content 
with  one  to  a  chapter.  Mr.  YoxaU  gives  eight.  (Longmans. 
6s.) 

The  Sheep-Steaieks.  By  Violet  Jacob. 

By  a  new  author,  but  neither  Miss  Jacob's  material 
nor  her  manner  of  handling  it  is  new  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  nowadays.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Wales,  the  characters  are  of  the  soil.  Some  are  Methodists. 
Occasionally  the  narrative  ascends  higher  in  the  social 
scale,  and  we  have  glimpses  of  IsoUne  Ridgeway 
sitting  "  imder  a  cherry  tree  on  the  slope  of  the  field 
overlooking  Crishowell  Vicarage."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

Betty's  Hdsb.\nd.  ^  '■ — 


Anonymous,  also  hvely,  and  brightly  written.  It  begins 
with  a  proposal.  The  recipient  was  Colomha  Moore,  who 
having  "  slid  from  bed  "  and  having  "  enveloped  herself 
in  a  dressing  gown,  one  of  those  gauzy  garments  that 
seem  to  have  been  blown  together,"  proceeded  to  read 
her  letters.  One  was  from  Jim.  We  extract  a  pa-ssage : 
"I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  £1,200  a  year  to 
start  housekeeping  on,  but  I  fancy  we  can  get  plenty  of 
tick,  and  might  take  some  little  place  Sloane  Street  way 
if  we  can't  manage  Piccadilly  district."     (Richards.     Gs.) 

T0T,D  TO  THE  MaBINES.  Bv   SlR  W.    LaIRB   CmWICS. 

Sixteen  short  stories,  with  such  titles  as  "  ('aptain 
Carlton's  Conquest,"  "Tovvler's  Little  Game,"  "Lady 
Clara's  Diamonds."  They  were  written,  says  the  author, 
"  chieflj^  liy  way  of  relaxation,  in  the  intervals  of  work 
of  a  more  serious  cliaracter."  From  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  author  of  The  Needs  of  the  Navy  does 
not  take  the  sliort  story  very  seriously.  And  "  they  may 
be  read  as  well  in  the  boudoir  as  in  the  smoking-room." 
(Treherne.     6s.) 

The  Lady  Killer.  By  II.  pf,  Vere  Siackpoole. 

"  He  was  a  very  young  man,  and  his  clothes  seemed 
very  old."  That  was  Julien  Moroni,  and  he  was  an  artist. 
The  book  is  all  about  artists  and  deiilers  and  one  Gavarni, 
who  conmiunicated  to  Moroni  a  wonderful  secret,  and  made 
liim  beautifxd  and  irresistible.  There  are  some  tlu-ills  in 
the  story,  and  the  air  of  mystery  is  weU  sustained. 

(Kislicr  Unwin.    fis.) 
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The  Unprofessional  Writer. 

In  many  respects  the  English  daily  newspaper  differs 
from  the  daily  newspapers  of  other  lands;  in  no  other 
respect  perhaps  is  it  tjuite  so  distinctive  as  in  its  corre- 
spondence columns.  AU  the  year  round  the  layman  with 
a  fad,  a  prejudice,  a  grievance,  or  a  sensible  suggestion 
for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  enjoys  and  uses  a 
general  invitation  from  the  daily  journals  to  say  his  say — 
with  due  regard  to  brevity  and  the  writing  on  one  side 
only  of  the  paper.  But  it  is  just  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  ParJianient  is  up  and  the  bhnds  are  down, 
when  the  Shah  has  departed  and  the  war  is  over,  and 
everybody  is  trying  very  hard  to  do  nothing  in  particular 
- — it  is  just  at  this  moment  that  the  correspondence  column 
takes  a  deeper  plunge,  diving  into  the  undercurrents. 
One  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  intelligent  foreigner 
at  opening  his  Daihj  Clironiclo  day  by  day  and  finding 
colimins  of  letters — dated  from  such  places  as  Margate, 
Ostend,  and  Blackpool  —  dealing  with  the  question, 
"Should  Women  Work?"  You  may  imagine  him  ex- 
claiming, "  Ma  foi !  "  or  "  Moin  Gott,"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  in  any  language  you  please  ;  "  have  we  not  settled 
that !  "  Turning  to  the  Daily  Xews  he  will  be  confronted 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  love  is  played  out,  with 
plentiful  and  contradictory  answers  to  it,  many  of  them 
absurd  and  most  of  them  irrelevant.  And  if  lie  is  a  really 
intelligent  foreigner,  and  has  suneyed  London  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  when  humble  hearts  that  for  six  days  beat 
apart  beat  together  on  the  seventh — he  will  wonder  that 
the  question  should  be  asked,  and  wonder  even  more  that 
anyone  should  turn  aside  from  practice  to  give  a  theoretical 
answer.  For  he  has  not  grasped  the  true  significance  of 
the  autumn  correspondence  columns,  which  afford  a  really 
interesting  study  in  human  nature. 

From  the  newspaper  side  the  situation  is  clear  enough. 
The  production  cf  a  daily  newspaper  is  mainly  a  question 
of  men  and  matter.  During  August  and  September 
matter  is  usually  quiescent — no  one  since  Napoleon  III. 
has  been  inconsiderate  enough  to  declare  war  during  these 
months— and  men  are  away  ujjon  tlieir  holidays.  And 
the  prospect  of  several  columns  automatically  filled  with 
voluntary'  contributions,  stormed,  rather,  with  eager 
writers,  mitigiites  the  fury  of  an  assistant  editor  who  is 
tied  by  his  purse-strings  to  London  in  the  dead  season.  So 
he  fastens  upon  some  contributor  who  can  ask  in  a  column 
or  so  whether  women  should  work,  or  whetlier  love  is 
played  out,  or  whether  .marriage  is  a  failure,  or  what  we 
should  do  with  our  daughters — no  matter  so  long  as  it 
cuts  pretty  deep  below  the  social  system  and  is  perfectly 
sure  of  instant  and  voluminous  answers.  From  that  side 
the  situation  is  clear  enough.  The  editorial  instinct  is 
true.  What  he  expects,  happens,  and  the  columns  are  filled 
with  voluntary,  unpaid,  amateur  contributions.  But  why 
is  liis  instinct  so  correct  ?  Wliy  this  sudden  incursion  of 
the  amateur  into  literature  ?  The  editor  plays  skilfully 
upon  the  public,  and  the  tune  results.  But  ihcmeciianism 
of  the  public?  The  psychology  of  the  autuum  correspon- 
dent?    That  is  the  really  interesting  question. 


Two  things  you  will  notice  in  glancing  over  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  autumn  correspondents.  The  first  is  that 
they  are  nearly  aU  amateurs — people,  that  is  to  say,  who 
are  not  practised  in  setting  forth  their  ideas  in  print.  The 
second  is  that  the  subject  upon  which  they  write — or,  we 
should  say,  the  subject  which  ehcits  their  letters —  is 
elemental,  big  and — for  choice— vague.  You  do  not  find 
journalists  taking  part  in  these  discussions  as  to  the  per- 
sistence of  love  and  so  forth.  A  reporter  on  his  vacation 
would  no  more  think  of  writing  a  gratuitous  letter  to  a 
newspaper  than  a  bricklayer  would  spend  his  Bank 
Holiday  in  laying  bricks  for  fun.  And  you  might  shift 
the  whole  of  the  Daily  News  correspondence  into  the  Daily 
Chronicle  and  vice  versa  without  spoiling  the  effect.  Tlie 
problem  propounded  matters  little,  so  long  as  it  gets  under 
the  ironing  and  mangling,  the  ribbon  selling  and  barter- 
ing, the  niggling  and  harried  life  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  man  or  woman  and  not  a  mere  machine  for  the 
distribution  of  superfluities.  "  Do  Men  Lore  Women  ?  " 
That  would  be  question  sufficient  to  start  with.  Most  of  us 
live  a  double  life.  The  professional  writer  has  to  tear 
pieces  that  he  can  scarcely  spare  from  his  activity,  and 
gains  in  expression  what  he  loses  from  his  substance. 
The  clerk,  the  shopgirl,  the  man  with  a  villa  and  a 
family  in  the  suburbs — these  have  their  underlife  of 
thought  wliich  goes  on  quite  apart  from  the  mere  money- 
getting  activities  which  appear  on  the  surface.  And  it 
is  this  underlife  that  the  astute  editor  taps  when  he  sinks 
his  shaft  with  some  such  question  as  "  Is  Life  Worth 
Living?  "  Tlie  waters  that  flow  forth  are  spasmodic  and 
not  particularly  clear ;  but  they  at  least  give  to  the 
observer  indications  of  the  subsoil ;  they  show  what  the 
shopgirl  and  the  clerk  really  think  about  life  and  its 
problems  while  they  seem  wholly  engaged  in  measuring 
dress-lengths  and  adding  up  figures  ;  and  from  this  point 
of  view  the  most  futile,  rambling  and  ridiculous  of  the 
unprofessional  writer's  productions  contain  something 
which  is  not  ridiculous,  because  it  is  really  significant. 
The  writer  is  not  writing  for  effect.  He  shows  us,  qiiite 
unconsciously,  tlie  side  of  the  average  man  that  is  usually 
hidden  and  nearly  always  left  out  of  account  when  we 
calculate  as  to  his  actions. 

The  statement  that  the  autunm  corresj3ondent  is  not 
writing  for  effect  may  not  pass  without  a  challenge.  It  is 
a  common  view — with  only  its  cynicism  to  recommend  it — 
that  the  main  object  of  tliese  letter-writers  is  to  "  see 
themselves  in  print."  There  is  just  a  grain  of  truth  in 
this  explanation.  But  what  is  this  desire  to  see  them- 
selves in  print  that  is  accounted  to  them  for  unrighteous- 
ness, as  being  a  mere  vulgar  wish  for  notoriety  ?  Let  us 
change  the  phrase  and  attribute  their  activity  to  the  desire 
for  self-exi)ression.  Then  we  shall  recognise  tliat  this 
annual  otitpouring  of  amateur  experience  and  speculation 
is  connected  with  one  of  tlie  most  persistent  needs  of 
human  nature.  This  is  no  more  desire  for  a  pulpit,  no 
selfish  longing  to  "  get  a  slipw  "  ;  it  is  the  natural  impulse 
to  "bear  a  humble  part  in  that  immortal  song"  of 
humanity.  Every  man  at  one  time  or  other  feels  the 
longing  to  make  his  thought  heard  by  other  men.  It  is  a 
perfectly  healthy  and  legitimate  impulse.  For  to  every 
man  and  woman  comes  the  individual  experience,  the 
personal  view  of  life  whicli  is  completely  gained  by  no 
other  individual  tliat  ever  breathed.  One  might  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  everyone  who  has  his  own  little 
snippet  of  truth  and  refuses  to  add  it  to  tlie  general  stock 
is  a  swindler  of  humanity.  For  that  snippet  may  bo  the 
one  required  to  make  the  great  pattern  complete. 

Nothing  would  be  easier — and  nothing  would  be  more 
cruelly  unjust— than  to  turn  the  whole  of  an  autumn 
correspondence  into  ridicide.  Tlie  style  of  the  amateur  is 
fumbling  and  uncertain ;  he — and  more  especially  jierliaps 
she— soon  forsakes  the  lieadlino  which  boldly  tops  the 
columns  of  letters,  and  wandering  from  the  general  takes 
refuge    in  tlie  iiarticular.     It    is  these    little    touches   of 
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autobiography,  the  ingenuous  personal  revelations  of 
obscure  persons,  that  give  the  real  interest  to  the  morning 
paper.  Take,  for  example,  the  little  prose  song  of  triumph 
(in  answer  to  the  mighty  question  "  Should  Women 
Work?")  of  tlie  happy  young  married  woman  whose 
husband  lias  rescued  her  from  the  necessity  of  wage- 
earning.  And  take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letter 
signed  "Happiness":  "I  am  a  clerk,  an  old  maid, 
crippled,  ugly,  poor  yet  rich,  for  I  have  found  an  interest 
and  neaps  of  zest  in  life.  These  poor  weary  ones  would 
be  shocked  if  called  heathens,  yet  I  venture  to  say  they 
put  little  practical  value  on  their  Christianity.  If  they 
would  only  look  on  God  as  their  father,  Jesus  as  their 
brother,  and  lieaven  as  their  rightful  home,  and  believe 
firmly  in  their  Father's  power  and  willingness  to  protect 
them,  they  would  cease  to  look  to  man  for  what  he  cannot 
give  them."  This  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue  than  with  any  other  of  the  questions  of  life.  But 
what  a  sudden  flashlight  upon  the  underlife  of  a  crippled, 
ugly  old  maid  who  has  to  earn  her  living  as  a  clerk,  and 
whose  disturbed  surface  has  hidden  such  infinite  depths 
of  calm  !  To  the  amateur  writer  tlie  autiuim  correspond- 
ence gives  an  outlet  for  the  natural  impulse  of  self- 
expression.  To  the  careful  observer  the  correspondence  is 
interesting  because  each  writer  writes  of  that  which  lies 
nearest  his  heart  and  farthest  from  the  common  view. 
And  no  man  or  woman  who  does  that  can  be  dull. 


Tete-a-Tete. 

Actor-Manager. 
Playwright. 

Playm-ight.  Well,  I've  read  this  play. 

Actor-Manager.  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

P.  I  can't  recommend  you  to  produce  it. 

A.  Yes  ;  but  what  do  yoii  think  of  it  ? 

P.  Does  that  matter  ?  '  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  without  exception  it  is  the  best  play  I  ever 
read — as  literature,  as  drama,  and  as  play. 

P.  But?  ^ 

A.  (Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

P.  Let  us  quit  the  humbug  of  the  profession  and  be 
honest.  You  think  tliis  play,  which  I  liave  just  read  and 
condemned,  tlie  best  in  the  world  as  literature,  as  drama, 
and  as  play  ? 

A.  The  humbug  of  the  profession  is  not  nearly  so  rank 
as  the  ordinary  humbug  of  society. 

P.  Granted  ;  it  is  tlie  difference  between  nut  oil  and 
tallow.     But  what  I  want  is  friction  and  the  smell  of  fire. 

A.  As  much  as  you  like. 

P.  This  play  tlien  is  in  every  respect  the  best  you  have 
read? 

A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

P.  Well !     (Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

A.  You  pulled  nie  up  for  shrugging  a  moment  ago.  Let 
us  have  friction  and  the  smell  of  fire. 

P.  Then,  sir,  I  think  that  you  ara*  either  a  pitiful 
coward  or  an  ineffable  fool  if  ycju  hesitate  to  produce  the 
best  play  in  the  world. 

A.  Cowardice  and  folly  are  the  unoiled  names  of 
prudence  and  audacity. 

P.  I  prefer  that ;  you  are  either  too  prudent  or  too 
audacious. 

A.  I  am  afraid  friction  aiid  the  smell  of  fire  are  not 
congenial  to  you  ;  you  run  off  the  rails  at  once.  You  will 
find  a  little  lubricant  go  a  long  way. 

P.  True,  manners  are  the  complexion  of  society,  and  a 
touch  of  rouge  is  indispensable. 

A.  In  the  sunlight  as  well  as  in  the  limelight. 

P.  But  we're  still  off  the  rails.  Tell  me  why  you 
hesitate  to  produce  a  play  you  think  s<r  highly  of? 


A.  Because  it  is  so  entirely  new  in  mood  and  idefi. 

P.  Ah,  you  love  the  old  forms  and  traditions — Brown, 
Smith,  Robinson,  and  the  ever-popular  Shakespeare.  I 
am  glad  you  are  so  true  an  artist ;  all  art  is  consers'ative. 

A.  At  any  rate  I  feel  that  there  is  a  working  gootl-and- 
cvil  spirit  of  change  in  this  play  which  makes  me  pause. 

P.  You  exaggerate.  There  is  nothing  really  extra- 
ordinary in  the  play ;  to  depart  from  convention  is  not 
necessarily  to  create  a  new  convention.  No,  sir  ;  you  are 
misled  by  a  specious  red-herring  novelty  which  kills  the 
old  scent ;  and  you  are  begging  the  question  when  you 
declare  that  this  is  the  best  script  you  ever  read  as 
literature,  as  drama,  and  as  play.  A  play  whicb  contains 
a  "  working  good-and-evil  spirit  of  change  "  may  be  as 
literature,  as  drama,  and  as  phiy  the  best  in  the  world — 
although  I  think  it  ludicrous  to  describe  this  one  in  such 
terms  ;  but  what  about  the  one  thing  needful  ?  Is  this 
play  an  actual  eccning's  entertainment  ?  Is  there  any 
money  in  it  ?  You  know  veiy  well  there  is  not.  The 
author  of  this  play  has  none  of  the  true  artistic  spirit  that 
recognises  without  a  chemical  test  on  which  side  its  bread 
is  buttered.  Further,  there  is  no  part  for  you  in  it. 
You  could  of  course  play  the  hero — you  can  play  any- 
thing ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  play  was  not  written  for 
you. 

A.  On  the  contrary  the  author  intended  it  for  an 
evening's  entertainment,  and  wrote  it  for  me  upon  my 
commission. 

P.  Oh  !     And  do  you  find  yourself  in  it  ? 

A.  In  some  respects  I  do-— a  gesture,  a  tone,  a  thought ; 
because  the  mistake  the  author  made  was  this  ;  instead  of 
writing  a  part  for  me,  consciously  or  unconsciously  he 
tried  to  write  me  into  the  part. 

P.  But  r  always  do  that !  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir ! 
The  plays  I  have  written  for  you,  were  they  successful? 

A.  They  were  highly  remunerative,  as  you  know. 

P.  They  were  ;  and  just  because  I  endeavoured  in  each 
of  them  to  put  you  into  the  play. 

A.  Curious.  Your  plays  recommended  themselves  to  me 
mainly  because  my  parts  were  so  utterly  unlike  myself,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  so  utterly  unlike  anything  luiman  or 
inhuman,  tliat  I  could  supply  all  the  flesh  and  lilood,  and 
mould  them  exactly  to  my  own  fancy. 

P.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  there  is  much  in  what  you  say. 
At  least  I  can  understand  that  is  how  the  parts  would 
seem  to  you.  That  is  exactly-  liow  Hamlet  must  have 
seemed  toBurbage.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  the  tragedy 
of  Shakespeare's  life? 

A.  Well,  I  have  always  understood  that  every  artist's 
life  is  necessarily  a  tragedy. 

P.  Yes,  of  course,  in  a  general  sense.  I  myself  am  often 
very  miserable.  But  I  mean  the  tragic  side  of  Shakes- 
peare's theatrical  life.  It  is  very  interesting — the  details 
of  it. 

A.  The  details  ? 

P.  Yes.  You  know  Shakespeare  was  a  very  weak  and 
a  verv  vain  man. 

il.'Washc? 

P.  Ko  doubt  of  it. 

A.  Well,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  to  think 
so 

P.  Honestly,  it  does ;  it  is  very  consoUng.  When  one 
hears  this  man  praised  as  th^  supreme  intelligence  it 
gratifies  one's  amour  prnjnr  to  remember  that  he  was  weak 
and  vain.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  writer,  at  one  time 
of  some  note  in  academic  circles,  called  Walter  Pater  ? 

A.  What  has  he  to  do  with  it? 

P.  Why,  this  :  he  points  out  somewhere  that  expression 
in  literature — he  means  the  literature  of  the  whole  world — 
achieves  its  highest  in  Claudio's  speech  in  Measure  for 
Measure.  Ynw  remember:  "Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we 
know  not  where  ...  in  thrilling  region  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice,"  Ac.  Now  that  is  a  poetical  expression  of  utter 
collapse  ;    and  if  this  terrified  outcry  is  the  high-water 
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mark  of  Shakespeare,  then  Shakespeare  must  have  been 
weak. 

A.  It  does  not  follow.  Strength  is  not  loquacious  either 
in  pleasure  or  in  pain.  As  soon  as  you  have  expression 
you  have  an  element  of  weakness  ;  and  Shakespeare,  you 
must  remember,  was  by  way  of  being  a  dramatist,  and  had 
to  express  ;  so  when  he  depicts  a  weak  man  overwhelmed 
with  terror  he  makes  him  say  something. 

P.  True ;  but  there  is  no  courageous  speech  in  Shake- 
speare, not  of  Othello,  nor  of  Coriolanus  that  equals  in 
effect  Claudio's  terrified  outcry ;  and  I  conclude  that  what 
Shakespeare  expresses  best  must  have  been  most  "  liable 
and  congruent  "  to  his  own  nature. 

A.  Again  I  don't  agree.  You  forget  that  poetry  like 
every  other  art  is  an  entity  in  itself,  has  a  nature  of  its 
own.  Setting  aside  music,  poetry  i»  the  most  expressive 
of  the  arts ;  therefore  it  seized  upon  the  opportunity  of 
Claudio's  speech  to  have  this  greatest  terror  of  man's,  the 
dread  of  death,  uttered  once  for  all. 

P.  Very  well,  then :  poetry,  after  music,  being  the 
most  expressive  of  all  the  arts,  and  expression  being,  as 
you  have  said,  necessarily  compounded  of  weakness,  it 
follows  that  poetry  must  seize  upon  weak  men  as  the 
instruments  of  its  will;  and  Shakespeare,  as  the  greatest 
poet,  was  inevitably  the  weakest  man. 

A.  One  of  the  weakest,  doubtless;  and  one  of  the 
strongest :    Shakespeare  was  humanity. 

P.  I  don't  care  how  you  put  it  so  long  as  you  grant  he 
was  weak.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this — that  the  ti-ue 
protagonist,  the  great  hero  of  the  English  drama,  was 
Burbage,  not  Shakespeare.  Burbage  was  a  splendid, 
powerful  persouality  ;  and  it  was  only  when  Shakespeare 
was  writing  not  a  part  for  Burl)age,  but  Burbage  into  the 
put,  that  he  succeeded  to  the  height.  Handet,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Leur,  Anthony — these  are,  all  of  them,  the 
magnificent,  many-sided  Burbage,  plus  Shakespeare's 
imagination  and  gift  of  expression.  The  two  most  suc- 
cessful writers  for  the  stage  are  Moliere  and  Shakespeare  : 
the  former  because  he  wrote  himself  into  his  parts  ;  the 
latter,  because  he  had  a  permanent  model  in  Burbage. 
Whenever  Shakes peare  strays  too  far  from  his  model — in 
Posthumus,  for  example,  or  Leontes— he  produces  some- 
thing inferior.  That  was  the  tragedy  of  Shakespeare's 
theatrical  life  :  he  knew  his  incapacity  to  create  a  great 
part  imless  he  were  imbued  with  the  idea  of  Burbage  ;  he 
Ijved  and  hated  his  model,  and  wrote  the  sonnets  to  him. 

A.  Ah,  the  sonnets  !  There  is  no  possible  or  impossible 
t!ieor\'  about  Shakespeare  that  can't  be  proved  from  the 
sonnets.     But  why  all  this  V 

/',  Well,  if  the  author  of  this  play  endeavoured  to  write 
you  into  the  leading  part,  he  did  as  I  do,  and  as  Shake- 
speare would  have  done.  The  fact  that  he  has  failed  is  a 
sign  of  his  incapacity.     Who  is  it  ? 

A.  (Mentions  a  name.) 

/'.  Oh-h-h  I  I  know  where  we  are  now !  My  dear 
fellow,  you  can't  possibly  produce  his  play  even  if  it  were 
as  good  as  you  think. 

.4.  Why? 

7'.  Because- it  would  never  do.  Don't  you  know  the 
historj- of  his  connection  with  the  stage  ? 

A.  No.     Is  there  any  Iiistory? 

7'.  Not  in  the  significant  sense  of  your  inflection.  What 
I  mean  is  that  six  years  ago  he  adapted  a  play  whicli  was 
produced  successfully,  and  that  since  then  he  has  prepared 
sx  plays,  none  of  which  have  been  produced. 

-1.  And  what  do  you  gather  from  that? 

/'.  I  gather  tjiat  the  man's  reputation  as  aplavwright  is 
destroyed.  Play  after  play  is  announced,  and  nothing 
comes  of  it.  The  result  is  that  managers,  critics,  play- 
goers all  siiake  their  heads  and  the  author  gets  a  bad 
name. 

A.  Therefore  I  should  help  hang  him.  "Him  that's 
down,  down  with  him." 

P.  Tliere's  a  lot  of  truth  in  jjroverbs. 


A.  There  is  ;  but  the  right  use  of  proverbs  is  not 
understood.  People  say,  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hang  him,"  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  allow  what  they 
consider  the  inevitable  to  happen.  Now  that  is  very 
stupid  ;  we  are  not  here  to  abet  but  to  correct  the  evil  of 
the  world.  With  regard  to  the  author  of  this  play,  which 
you  dislike,  I  know  for  certain  that  three  out  of  the  six 
plays  you  spoke  of  were  apjiroved  by  those  they  were 
written  for,  and  their  production  arranged  ;  and  that  two 
of  them,  one  in  England  and  one  in  America,  were  put 
into  rehearsal. 

P.  And  why  weren't  they  produced  ? 

A.  You  know  the  conditions  of  the  stage  as  well  as  I, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  mischances  that  may  occur. 

P.  And  the  author's  not  to  blame  ! 

A.  There  is  no  one  to  blame,  as  the  author  himself 
would  tell  you — unless  it  be  the  natural  philosophers  who 
have  not  yet  coded  the  laws  of  chance. 

P.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  care. 

^1.  The  author  ?  On  the  contrary !  Have  you  no 
imagination  at  all  ?  Here  is  a  man  with  some  fame  in  the 
world  and  a  brilliant  start  as  a  playwright.  Play  after 
play  by  hini  is  announced :  some  are  considered  un- 
satisfactory ;  biit  three,  as  I  said,  are  approved  of,  their 
jjroduction  promised,  the  characters  cast,  the  parts  dis- 
tributed, and  in  two  cases  rehearsals  begun.  One  or  other 
of  these  plays  would  have  succeeded — perhaps  all  three  ; 
and  the  author  would  have  been  able  to  go  on,  if  not  with 
greater  courage,  at  least  with  greater  confidence  and 
greater  power.  Not  care  !  The  marvel  to  me  is  that  ho 
hasn't  died  of  chagrin.  It  is  a  labour  and  a  torment  of 
Sisyphus  and  Tantalus  combined. 

P.  Why  doesn't  he  leave  it  alone  then  ? 

A.  That's  unworthy  of  you.  He  is  pledged  to  it ;  he  is 
tied  to  the  stake. 

P.  But  as  a  matter  of  business  ? 

A.  He  who  counts  only  the  cost  never  does  anything. 
I'll  produce  his  play. 

P.  My  dear  sir,  you  mustn't — you  mustn't  do  it.  The 
man  has  a  bad  reputation  :  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not 
orthodox.  I  was  present  in  a  company  where  lie  was  some 
little  time  ago.  That  about  Sophocles  came  up — "who 
saw  hfe  steadily  and  saw  it  whole."  Says  he,  "That  has 
very  little  meaning  for  me.  Christianity  came  after 
Sophocles ;  and  Darwin  has  come  since  Shakespeare." 
Some  one  said  "Nietzsche."  "Oh,"  says  he,  "Nietzsche 
is  the  most  divulsive  force  in  the  history  of  letters.  But 
tliere  is  no  need  why  we  should  concern  ourselves  about 
his  philosophy,  or  about  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  or  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd's — as  philosophy.  A  so-called  Evolutionary 
PhilosojDhy — it  will  have  a  very  different  name  when  it 
arrives,  and  will  be  neither  aphoristic  nor  synthetic — is 
an  attempt  to  forestall  posterity.  The  new  mood  and 
matter  must  pass  through  the  fire  of  poetry  before  it  can 
become  a  system  ;  and  that  will  take  hundreds  of  years, 
precisely  as  Christianity  had  to  pass  through  the  fire 
of  religion  before  it  could  be  stated  as  a  pessimistic 
philosophy  by  Schopenhauer."  Not  only  is  this  man 
heterodox,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  he  might  be  called 
an  independent  thinker. 

A.  How  very  terrible !  I'll  produce  his  play.  You 
don't  understand  him  at  aU.  He  is  an  artist  as  well  as 
a  thinker,  and  can  appeal  to  the  emotion  of  the  world 
as  well  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  few.  I'll  produce 
his  play. 

P.  It  will  be  a  failure. 

A.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion ;  but  you  and 
I  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  know  whetlier  a  play 
will  succeed  or  not.  Two  out  of  every  three  plays  pro- 
duced in  London  fail ;  and  it  is  you  and  I  and  our  compeers 
who  make  the  selections.  The  managements  and  their 
advisers  have  no  right  to  an  opinion  on  the  fortunes  of  a 
play  :  production  is  the  only  test.  John  Davidson, 
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Drama. 

Nietzsche  on  Tragedy. 

I  iiA\TE  been  reading  Nietzsche  on  the  Origin  of  Tragedy, 
in  the  admirable  French  translation  published  under  the 
care  of  M.  Henri  Albert  by  the  "  Mercure  de  France  "  : 
"  L'Origine  de  laTragddie,  011,  Hellcnisme  et  Pessimisme." 
The  book  was  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  we 
have  Nietzsche's  "criticism  of  himself"  by  way  of 
pref.ace,  sixteen  years  later,  and  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment, written  two  years  later  still,  which  M.  Albert  has 
extracted  from  one  of  tlie  posthumous  volumes.  I  have 
been  reading  all  that  with  -the  delight  of  one  who  discovers 
a  new  world,  which  he  has  seen  already  in  a  dream.  I 
never  take  up  Nietzsche  without  the  surprise  of  finding 
something  familiar.  Sometimes  it  is  the  answer  to  a 
question  which  I  have  only  asked  ;  sometimes  it  seems  to 
me  tliat  I  have  guessed  at  the  answer.  And,  in  his  rest- 
less energy,  his  hallucinatory  vision,  the  agility  of  this 
climbing  mind  ef  the  mountains,  I  find  that  invigoration 
which  only  a  "  tragic  philosopher  "  can  give.  "  A  sort  of 
mystic  soul,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  "  almost  the  soul  of  a 
Ma?nad,  who,  troubled,  capricious,  and  half  irresolute 
whether  to  cede  or  fly,  stammers  out  something  in  a 
foreign  tongue." 

The  book  is  a  study  in  the  origin  of  tragedy  among 
the  Greeks,  as  it  arose  out  of  music  tluough  the  medium 
of    the   chorus.      We   are   apt   to   look   on    the    chorus 
in  Greek  plays  as  almost  a  neghgable  part  of  the  struc- 
ture; as,  in  fact,  hardly  more  than  the  comments  of  that 
"ideal  spectator"  whom  Schlegel  called  up  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  German  consciousness.     We  know,  however, 
that  the  chorus  was  the  original  nucleus  of  the  play,  that 
the    action    on    which    it    seems  only  to  comment  is  no 
more  than  a  development  of   the  chorus.      Here  'is    the 
problem  to  which  Nietzsche  endeavours  to  find  an  answer. 
He  finds  it,  unlike  the  learned  persons  who  study  Greek 
texts,  among  the  roots  of  things,  in   tlie  very  making  of 
the  universe.     Art  arises,  he  tells  us,  from  the  conflict  of 
the  two  creative  spirits,  symbolised  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
two  gods,  Apollo  and  Dionysus ;  and  he  names  the  one 
tlie  Apollonian  spirit,  whicli  we  see  in  plastic  art,  and  the 
other  the  Dionysiac  spirit,  which  we  see  in  music.    Apollo 
is  the  god  of  dreams,  Dionysus  the  god  of  intoxication ; 
the  one  represents  for  us  the  world  of  appearances,  the 
other  is,  .as  it  were,  the   voice  of  things  in  themselves. 
The   chorus,    then,    whicli    arose    out    of    the   hymns    to 
Dionysus,  is  the  "  lyric  cry,"  the  vital  ecstacy  ;  the  drama 
is  the  projection  into  vision,  into  a  picture,  of  the  exterior, 
temporary  world  of  forms.     "  We  now  see  that  the  stage 
and  the  action  are  conceived  only  as  vision  ;  that  the  sole 
'  reality '   is  precisely   the  chorus,  which  itself  produces 
the  vision,  and    exjjresses    it    by  the   aid    of   the  whole 
symbolism  of  dance,  sound,  and  word."    In  the  admirable 
phrase   of    Schiller,    the   cliorus   is    "  a    living    rampart 
against  reality,"   against  that   false  reality  of    daily  life 
which  is  a  mere  drapery  of  civilisation,-  aiid  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  primitive  reality  of  nature.     The  realistic 
drama  begins  with  Euripides  ;  and  Euripides,  the  casuist, 
the  friend  of  Socrates  (whom  Nietzsche  qualifies  as  the 
true    decadent,   an    "instrument  of    decomposition,"   the 
slayer  of  art,  the  father  of  modern  science)  brings  tragedy 
to  an  end,  as  he  substitutes  pathos  for  action,  thought  for 
contemplation,  and  passionate  sentiments  for  the  primitive 
ecstasy.     "Armed  with  the  scourge  of  its  syllogisms,  an 
optimist  dialectic  drives  the  music  out  of  tragedy :  that  is 
to  say,  destroys  the  very  essence  of  tragedy,  an  essence 
which  can  be  interpreted  only  as   a   manifestation    and 
objectivation  of  Dionysiac  states,  as  a  visible  symbol  of 
music,  as  the  dream-world  of  a  Dionysiac  intoxication:" 

There  are  many  pages,  scattered  tliroughout  his  work, 
in  which  Pater  has  dealt  with  some  of  the  Greek  problems 


very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Nietzsche;  with  that  problem, 
for  instance,  of  the  "bhtheness  and  serenity "  of  the 
Greek  spirit,  and  of  the  gidf  of  horror  over  which  it  seems 
to  rest,  suspended  as  on  the  wings  of  the'condor.  That 
myth  of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  "  a  Bacchus  who  had  been  in 
hell,"  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  marvellous  new  myth 
of  "  Denys  I'Auxerrois,"  seems  id  ways  to  be  in  the  mmd 
of  Nietzsche,  tliough  indeed  he  refers  to  it  but  once,  and 
passingly.  Pater  has  shown,  as  Nietzsche  shows  in 
greater  detail  and  with  a  more  rigorous  logic,  that  this 
"  serenity  "  was  but  an  accepted  illusion,  and  all  Olympus 
itself  but  "  intermediarj',"  an  escape,  through  the  a-sthetics 
of  religion,  from  the  trouble  at  the  heart  of  thmgs ;  art, 
with  its  tragic  illusions  of  life,  being  another  form  of 
escape.  To  Nietzsche  the  world  and  existence  justify 
themselves  only  as  an  resthetic  phenomenon,  the  work  of  a 
god  wholly  the  artist;  "and  in  this  sense  the  object  of 
the  tragic  myth  is  precisely  to  convince  us  that  even  the 
horrible  and  the  monstrous  arc  no  more  than  an  sesthetic 
game,  played  with  itself  by  the  Will  in  the  eternal  pleni- 
tude of  its  joy."  "The  Will"  is  Schopenhauer's 
"  Will,"  the  vital  principle.  "If  it  were  possible,"  says 
Nietzsche,  in  one  of  his  astonishing  figures  of  speech 
"  to  imagine  a  dissonance  becoming  a  human  being  (and 
what  is  man  but  that?),  in  order  to  endure  life,  this 
dissonance  would  need  some  admirable  illusion  to  hide 
from  itself  its  true  nature,  under  a  veil  of  beauty. 
That  is  the  aim  of  art,  as  it  calls  up  pictures  of  the 
visible  world  and  of  the  little,  temporary  action  of  men 
on  its  surface.  The  hoofed  satyr  of  Dionysus,  as  he  leaps 
into  the  midst  of  these  gracious  appearances,  drunk  with 
the  young  wine  of  nature,  surly  with  the  old  wisdom  of 
Silenus,  brings  the  real,  excessive,  disturbing  truth  of 
things  suddenly  into  the  illusion;  and  is  gone  again, 
with  a  shrill  laugh,  without  forcing  on  us  more  of  his 
presence  than  we  can  bear. 

I  have  but  touched  on  a  few  points  in  an  argument 
which  has  itself  the  ecstatic  quality  of  which  it  sjjeaks. 
A  good  deal  of  the  book  is  concerned  witli  the_  latest 
development  of  music,  and  especially  with  Wagner. 
Nietzsche,  after  his  change  of  sides,  tells  us  not  to  take 
this  part  too  seriously :  "  what  I  fancied  1  heard  in  the 
Wagnerian  music  has  "nothing  to  do  with  Wagner."  Few 
better  things,  have  been  said  about  music  than  these 
])ages;  some'  of  them  might  be  quoted  against  the 
"  programme  "  music  which  has  been  written  since  that 
time,  and  against  the  false  theory  on  which  musicians 
have  attempted  to  harness  music  in  the  shafts  of  litera- 
ture. The  whole  book  is  awakening  ;  in  Nietzsche's  own 
words,  "  a  prodigious  hope  speaks  in  it." 

Aimii'R  Symoks. 


Art. 

The  Great  Before. 

"  But  you  don't  avoid  pictures,"  I  said  ! 

"  No !  "  he  answered,  "  but  I  do  not  seek  them.  \V  hen 
Ihev  come  my  way  I  think  I  look  at  them.  If  I  could 
always  see  one  at  a  time,  just  a  man's  best,  and  look  at  it 
leisurelv,  I  should  be  what  is  called  a  picture-lover.  But 
galleries  with  their  interminable  rooms,  slippery  floors, 
weary  visitors,  wearier  attendants,  and  acres  of  pictures, 
good,  bad,  and  stupid  all  crowded  together,  make  me  tired. 
1  want  to  look  at  one  picture  for  a  long  time,  sink  into  it 
as  it  were.  Numbers  distress  me.  One  of  my  nightmares 
is  the  thought  of  being  locked  up  alone,  m  broad  daylight, 
in  the  Rubens  room  at  the  Munich  Pmakothek.  Ihere  are 
seventy-six  of  them.  Horrible!  Why  can't  they  show  a  dozen 
of  the  best,  bv  this  Sandow  of  art,  and  lend  the  remainder 
to  other  galleries?  Then  I  shouldn't  have  to  shut  my  eyes 
when  I  pass  through  the  Rubens  room  on  my  way  to  that 
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glorious  Ghirlandajo.  The  subject?  I  forget.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  looked  at  the  details — but  the  colour  !  It 
blazes,  like  a  garden  at  midsummer.  It's  all  sunshine  and 
loveliness.  Nothing's  faded,  nothing's  gone  brown,  and  it 
was  painted  four  hundred  years  ago.  I  like  Ghirlandajo, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  great  colourist,  but  because  in 
his  epoch  men  had  not  quite  scrambled  out  of  the  arms 
of  the  CJreat  Before." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

■'  The  time  when  painting  knew  its  place  :  before  it  had 
become  a  marketable  conmiodity  :  when,  like  all  the  other 
arts,  it  was  Imt  the  handmaid  of  Architecture." 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  I  said. 

"  Yes  :  if  the  thirteenth  century  is  a  long  time  ago. 
0  glorious  century  of  the  Gothic  mind  when  buildings 
soared,  and  pinnacles  and  clustered  columns  chased  one 
another  to  the  skies.  Architecture  was  then  the  expression 
of  man's  ideals.  With  what  modest  arrogance  the  grave 
designers  of  tiothic  cathedrals  dreamed  those  piles  of 
clustering  stones  and  said :  '  Behold  the  end.  We  can 
build  no  better,  can  go  no  further.  The  Gothic  mind  has 
touched  the  limit.  Now  let  the  painters,  and  the  sculjjtors, 
and  the  carvers  jjerfect  the  details.  We  rest  from  our 
labours.'  And  it  was  so.  About  1300  the  spirit  of 
progre.s8  in  Gothic  architecture  died,  and  those  early 
architects  whose  minds  flashed  out  the  design  from 
foundation  to  coijing-stone  returned  to  Nature  whence  had 
come  their  ideas — pillared  aisle  from  some  dim  avenue  of 
trees,  and  pointed  arch  from  the  meeting  of  the  branches 
overhead.  I  take  ofF  my  hat,  I  bend  the  knee  to  Meister 
Gerard  von  Rile.  To  dream  a  design  for  a  Cathedral  in 
the  year  1248,  to  have  generations  of  architects  poring 
over  your  design  for  centuries,  to  have  the  coping-stone 
placed  upon  it  in  the  year  1880,  that  is  something  like  a 
life-work." 

"  Who  was  Meister  Gerard  ?  "  * 

"  The  designer  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Nothing  is  known 
about  liim,  and  I  don't  want  to  know  anything.  To  me 
he  stands  forth  as  the  protagonist  of  the  Gothic  Mind,  of 
that  century  when  faith  and  life  were  comrades,  when  the 
Miister-Mason  was  a  conqueror  whose  achievements  were 
to  outlive  those  of  the  builders  and  the  dividers  of 
Empires.  Truly  art  is  long.  In  one  of  the  dark  chapels 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  you  may  see,  under  glass,  in  a 
heavy  oaken  frame,  the  original  sketch  on  parchment  of  the 
west  facade  of  the  cathedral.  Think  of  all  the  architects 
who  followed  Meister  Gerard,  think  of  Meister  Arnold, 
Meister  Johann,  and  the  others,  and  then  look  around  at 
the  completed  work.  I  see  Meister  Gerard  patiently  work- 
ing at  that  stupendous  plan.  I  see  him  a  beardless  man 
with  a  look  of  serious  melancholy,  and  I  think  of  an 
epitaph  composed  by  another  of  those  devout  craftsmen. 
He  lived  two  hundred  years  later,  when  the  great  age  of 
Architecture  had  passed  away,  and  Flanders  and  Rhineland 
were  filled  with  pictures.  '  Take  warning  from  me,'  this 
great  craftsman  wrote,  '  I  was  as  you  are,  but  am  now 
buned  beneath  you.  .  .  .  Pray  God  for  me,  ye  who 
love  art,  that  I  may  attain  to  his  sight.' 

"  Tlie  environment  of  pictures,"  continued  this  gentle- 
man with  the  rambling  mind,  "is  too  artificial  forme, 
lliey  are  only  to  be  seen  under  disadvantageous  conditions 
in  stuffy  rooms  redolent  of  varnish  and  wet  umbrellas. 
Architecture  is  of  the  open  air.  It  has  all  the  charm  of 
the  unexpected.  Turn  a  corner,  and  there  is  a  church,  or 
a  campanile,  or  a  castle  before  you.  These  is  no  rustling 
of  catalogues  to  find  out  if  the  name  of  the  author  is 
starred.  Architecture  leaps  to  the  eye,  and  if  you  are  glad 
of  It,  you  are  very  glad  of  it.  The  buildings  I  have  seen  in 
my  wanderings  are  closer  to  my  heart  (that  I  believe  is  the 
right  expression)  than  the  pictures." 

"  Come  down  to  particulars,"  I  said. 

He  pansed  a  moment,  then  continued;  "  One  of  the 
advantages  of  growing  old  is  that  you  know  what  vou 
iike,  and  also  that  you  know  that  you  want  to  see  what 


you  like  again  and  again.  I  never  want  to  see  St.  Peter's 
again.  I  never  want  to  stand  again,  in  Venice  before 
St.  Mark's.  Milan  Cathedral,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
has  ceased  to  exist. "  But  I  do  want  to  see  Giotto's  Tower 
again,  and  the  white  wonder  buildings  at  Pisa ;  and  there 
is  a  little  village,  far  away,  hidden  in  a  valley,  where,  by 
some  chance,  above  the  crabbed,  common  little  hotels  soars 
a  Campanile  that  made  me  happy  whenever  I  raised  my 
eyes  to  it.  I  saw  it  last  against  a  star-sown  sky.  The 
moon  hung  low  beliind,  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  were 
capjDed  with  snow,  and  — — " 

He  stopped.  I  did  not  interrupt  his  reverie.  Then  his 
mind  reverted  to  Cologne.  "When  I  return  home,"  he 
said,  "  there  are  two  halts  that  I  always  make — one  at 
Cologne,  the  other  at  Bruges.  The  two  cities,  or  rather 
my  way  of  seeing  them,  affect  me  differently,  but  they  help 
and  counteract  one  another,  and  the  result  is  calming. 

' '  At  Cologne  I  spend  a  sunny  afternoon  seated  on  the 
balcony  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  the  Cathedral  Square.  I 
look  up  at  the  Cathedral,  giving  myself  unreservedly  to 
those  innumerable  clustered  pillars,  bearing  each  other's 
weight,  yet  independent,  that  stream  for  ever  upwards. 
Below  the  life  of  the  city  goes  idly  on. '  Men  are  doing 
things  that  end  with  the  day,  and  pass  with  the  day ;  but 
those  clustering  columns  streaming  upwards,  vicing  one 
with  another  which  shall  stretch  its  slender  neck  the 
highest,  do  not  pass  with  the  day.  They  seem  ahve, 
always  streaming  upwards,  without  haste  and  without 
rest,  each  slight  column,  pointed  window,  lonely  pinnacle, 
helping  the  other,  each  part  leading  upwards  to  those  twin 
towers  that  point  forever  to  the  sky.  It  is  the  Gothic 
Mind,  made  stone,  using  the  earth  and  the  earth's  materials, 
but  ever  eager  for  something  beyond,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
mystic  knowledge. 

"So  speaks  to  me  this  Master-Mason  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  having  basked  in  his  aspiring  fervour,  I  leave 
Cologne,  and  go  on  to  Bruges.  There,  I  look  down,  not 
up.  I  ascend  the  Belfry  tower  and  gaze  down  upon  a 
country.  As  Cologne  Cathedral  lifts  one  from  the  earth, 
this  Belfry,  which  has  stood  for  six  hundred  years,  recalls 
one  to  it,  which  is  good  for  the  soul's  health.  The  wide, 
flat,  busy  country  lies  outstretched  beneath.  There,  far 
away,  is  Ghent  ;  below,  straight  and  still,  the  canal 
cuts  its  way  through  the  level  country  to  the  sea. 
The  sun  is  setting.  It  touches  the  red-tiled  roofs 
and  gables  of  Bruges.  The  houses  look  like  painted 
buildings  in  a  panorama.  Up  here  I  still  linger  in  the 
great  age  of  Architecture.  I  look  upon  the  steeple  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  nearer  still  rises  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  very 
old,  very  beautiful,  and,  in  its  sedate  way,  marking  the 
transition  from  the  age  of  Architecture  to  the  age  of 
Painting,  for  the  fa(;ade,  which  the  sun  touches  to  life, 
was  gilded  and  coloured  by  John  van  Eyck.  And  near 
by,  Bruges  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the 
Flemish  Primitives  to  whicli  all  the  art  world  is  flocking. 
Nol)le  names  !  Noble  sons  !  The  dawn  of  the  age  of 
Painting  in  the  country  that  the  Belfiy  looks  upon  was  a 
glorious  dawn.  But  I  sorrow  for  the  passing  of  the  Great 
Before."  C  L.  H. 


Science. 

Glaciers  and  Civilisation. 

Some  two  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  Quaternary  Age  to  which  the  more  moderate 
anthropologists  limit  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  the  face  of  I'^urope  was  witlely  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  A  belt  of  Lmd,  of  which  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Iceland  formed  the  highest  points,  stretched  from 
lilurope  to  North  America,  while  England  and  France 
formed  one  continuous  continent.     Over  this  last    there 
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ranged  mammoths,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippo- 
potami, together  with  the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  who  was 
probably  the  most  terrible  of  the  ilesh-eaters  of  the  ancient 
world.  Here,  too,  dwelt  man,  a  nomad  and  a  hunter, 
sleeping,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  trees,  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  fire,  and  armed  with  a  single  weapon  made  from 
a  roughly-chipped  flint.  He  either  lived  in  single  pairs 
or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  families,  and  it  is  not  yet  quite 
settled  that  he  had  then  sicqiiired  the  use  of  speech.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  completely  naked,  ana  to  have 
haunted  only  the  flat  country  and  the  banks  of  rivers. 
As  for  religion  he  had  none  at  all,  and  he  threw  his  dead 
into  the  midden  in  which  are  found  the  bonas  of  the 
animals  he  struck  down  for  food.  In  all  respects  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  unpleasant  and  irreclaimable 
savage. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  climate  in  which  the  man 
of  Western  Europe  found  huuself  changed.  Fonnerly  it 
was  warm,  genial,  and  without  any  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  to  which  uniformity  some  of  the  learned  are  inchned 
to  attribute  our  ancestor's  disinclination  to  improve  himself. 
But  now  there  came  a  change.  There  had  always  been,  as 
there  is  now,  an  "ice-cap"  or  region  of  intense  cold 
round  the  North  Pole,  and  now  this  began  to  move  slowly 
southward.  Some  writers  have  supposed  this  to  be  due  to 
the  earth  entering  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  into  an 
especially  cold  region  of  space.  Others  that  it  was  due  to 
the  displacement  of  the  earth's  axis.  But  neither  of  these 
guesses  seems  to  have  any  astronomical  foundation,  while 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  Ck)ntinent  of  Europe  and  the 
consequent  submersion  of  the  belt  of  land  between 
England  and  America  seem  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
ice-cap,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  sea  filled  with 
floating  masses  of  ice  or,  more  probably,  as  one  huge 
glacier  crept  down  until  it  had  covered  all  England 
nearly  as  far  south  as  London,  all  Scandinavia,  save  for 
the  high  mountain  ranges  of  what  are  now  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  all  Russia  as  far  south  as  Moscow.  The 
pieces  of  rock  and  gravel  which  this  immense  mass  of 
ice  pushed  before  it  can  be  seen  lying  like  seaweed  at 
high-water  mark  in  an  irregular  line  which  stretches  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tcheskaya  in  Russia  across  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  Holland,  crossing  our  own  coimtry  just  above  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  Meanwhile  the  other  ice-centres  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  Apennines, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  underwent  an  enormous  extension  of 
their  ice-covered  surface,  the  glaciers,  by  their  vertical 
pressure  as  they  ceased  to  move,  scooping  out  the  hollows 
which  afterwards  became  such  lakes  as  that  of  Geneva. 
It  seemed  as  it  all  Europe  were  to  be  blot  ed  out  under  . 
one  huge  sheet  of  ice. 

The  first  to  fly  before  the  advancing  cold  into  the  regions 
that  remained  temperate  were  the  herb-eating  animals  who 
found  the  leaves  and  grasses  on  which  they  fed  either 
kiUed  or  covered  by  the  ice.  Then  followed  the  flesh- 
eaters  who  preyed  upon  their  more  peaceable  fellows,  and, 
with  them,  man,  who  was  probably  even  then  one  of  the 
most  destructive  flesh-eaters  of  them  all.  But  here  they 
found  a  new  danger  awaiting  them.  The  tilling  of  the 
earth's  floor  which  led  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Atlantic 
Occiin  and  perhaps  some  increase  in  the  flooding  of  what 
is  now  the  desert  of  vSahara  had  caused  the  formation  of  a 
mass  of  vapour  which  descended  in  the  form  of  rain  upon 
all  lands  south  of  the  ice-cap.  The  rains  seem  to  have 
fallen  almost  incessantly,  swelling  furtlier  the  already 
swollen  rivers  into  floods'  and  surpassing  the  Biblical 
Deluge  in  so  far  that  they  must  have  lasted  for  years  and 
centuries  instead  of  days.  What  became  of  the  other 
animals  during  this  time  we  do  not  know,  but  probably 
the  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  larger  brutes  like  the 
elephants  and  tigers  enabled  them  to  transport  themselves 
to  high  ground  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods.  As  for 
man,   the  weakest  and    yet  the  most,  resourceful  of   the 


larger  brutesi  he  took  refuge  from  the  storms  in  grottoes 
and  ciiverns,  and  it  was  here  that,  for  the  first  time,  he 
became  a  social  animal.  Here  the  fire,  which  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  where  he  had  before  made  his  resting-place 
was  perhaps  only  an  occiisional  accident,  became  really 
the  domestic  hearth  round  which  huddled  all  the  different 
families  compelled  by  the  storms  to  take  refuge  in  the 
cave.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  long  periods  of  enforced 
idleness  from  the  chase  induced  him  to  make  himself 
clothes  from  the  skins  of  the  animals  which  he  snared  or 
ran  down.  Here,  too,  the  leisure  and  perhaps  the  spirit  f)f 
emulation  produced  by  the  society  of  his  fellows  led  him 
to  fashion  new  weapons  and  tools,  to  make  scrapers  for 
skins,  axes  for  cutting,  maces  for  striking,  instead  of  the 
clumsy  chipped  flint  hold  in  tlio  hand  which  in  the  earlier 
days  formed  his  only  implement.  And  here  especially,  the 
pressure  of  common  danger  and  the  need  of  organised 
defence  against  the  cave-bear  and  the  cave-hon  led  him  to 
elect  a  common  leader  as  stags  and  horses  are  wont  to  do, 
to  whose  rule  he  voluntarily  submitted.  The  arts  of 
decoration,  of  industry  and  of  government  all  took  their 
I'ise  within  the  cave. 

At  length  the  glaciers  retreated,  and  as  the  new  vegeta- 
tion sprang  up  in  their  wake,  the  animals  followed  it 
northward,  and  with  the  animals  went  man.  But  it  was  a 
changed  being  who  went  with  them,  and  after  this  his  rise 
was  rapid.  The  drying-up  of  the  land  had  cleared  away 
the  fogs  which  had  for  so  long  hid  the  sun,  and  hence- 
forth the  summers  were  more  hot,  while  the  winters,  owing 
to  radiation,  were  more  cold  than  before.  Hence  the 
animals— now  chiefly  the  horse  and  the  reindeer — by 
which  primitive  man  lived,  migrated  at  fixed  times  in  search 
of  the  climate  necessary  to  them,  and  man  became  a 
traveller.  True,  too,  to  the  lessons  of  mutual  help  that  he 
had  learned  in  the  cave,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  of  division  of 
labour,  so  that  the  most  skilful  handicraftsman  stayed  at 
home  and  made  axes  while  the  swiftest  and  strongest 
hunter  used  them  abroad  for  their  mutual  sustenance. 
And  now  began  the  dawnings  of  art.  Vanity  seems  to 
have  been  its  first  motive  ;  for  its  earliest  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  directed  to  painting  the  face  with  different 
coloured  earths,  to  making  ornaments  that  were  not  yet 
amulets,  and  to  adorning  the  skins  in  which  the  artist  was 
clad.  But  before  long  art  began  to  be  practised  for  its  own 
sake,  or  rather  for  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  to  the  practiser, 
and  weapons,  tools,  and  sometimes  the  rocks  were  covered 
with  pictorial  representations  of  animals  and  of  man 
himself.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  the  figures  shown 
upon  certain  coloured  stones  belonging  to  palaeolithic 
times,  we  have  the  first  precursor  of  a  system  of 
writing.  And  as  the  materials  necessary  for  such  designs 
were  not  always  to  be  found  in  one  place,  while  well- 
decorated  weapons,  tools  and  clothes  had  a  certain  value  of 
their  own,  some  sort  of  system  of  barter  with  distant  tribes 
sprang  up,  and  so  trade  was  born. 

Here  we  must  stop.  It  is  the  opinion  of  writers 
like  M.  de  MortiUet  that  in  Europe,  at  all  events,  the 
education  of  our  ancestors  was  completed  by  the  invasion 
of  tribes  coming  from  Asia  Minor,  who  introduced  among 
the  aborigines  the  domestication  of  animals,  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  finally,  religion,  war,  and  slavery.  It  may 
be  so,  although  this  raises  the  question  how  these  invaders 
themselves  came  to  be  instructed  in  these  matters,  which  is 
a  question  which  cannot  here  be  answered.  Perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  us  in  these  days  of  Alpine  accidents, 
when  the  ice  takes  its  toll  of  victims  as  regularly  as  does 
the  sea,  how  important  a  part  the  glacier,  now  only  thought 
of  as  part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  playground  of 
Europe,  has  formerly  played  in  the  civihsatiou  of  the 
European  man. 

F.  Legge. 
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Correspondence. 

"  An  Imperfect  Sympathy." 

■  Sir,— The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Paul's  Matthetv  Arnold  in  the 
Academy  says  :  "  Nor  do  our  previous  remarks  forbid  us 
to  admire  "the  hit :  '  Mr.  Arnold  was  apt  to  think,  with 
the  bellman  in  the  Bunting  of  the  Snarh,  that  what  he 
told  you  three  times  was  true.'  "  Tlie  Times  also,  I  think, 
quoted  this  as  "one  of  Mr.  Paul's  own  good  things." 
Now,  in  his  Mattheio  Arnold  (1899,  p.  82)  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury  refers  to  "  the  stage  when  he  seemed  to  hold 
sincerely  the  principle  so  wickedly  put  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll,  that '  -s^at  I  tell  you  three  times  is  true.'  " — Yours, 
g^Q  '  John  D.  Hamilton. 

11,  Prince's  Square, 
Glasgow. 

Sm,— Admirers  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry  and  prose 
will  thank  you  for  your  review  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's 
monograph  which  appears,  under  the  above  title,  in  the 
Academy.  ' '  Self-Dependence  ' '  is  one  of  my  favourite  poems. 
It  was  therefore  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  find  that  Mr. 
Paul,  a  thoughtful  and  capable  critic,  regarded  it  as  merely 
"  pretty."  "  Noble,"  the  epithet  that  your  reviewer  gives 
to  one  stanza,  is  a  suitable  description  of  the  whole  poem. 
In  it  Matthew  Arnold  has  given  beautiful  expression  to 
the  calming  influence  of  sea  and  stars  upon  a  weary, 
despondent  spirit.  Most  readers  will  agree  with  your 
reviewer  who  holds  that  the  great  critic's  repetitions  of 
phrases  were  often  feUcitous. — Yours,  &c., 

Byrness  Vicarage,  Otterbiirn,  R.S.O.     H.  P.  Wright. 


A  Poet. 

Sir,- — I  was  interested  to  see  your  appreciative  review  of 
the  Poems  of  Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody.  I  have  not 
seen  the  book,  but  an  earlier  one  by  tlie  same  writer  came 
to  me  from  America  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  I  was  so  much 
struck  by  its  imaginative  qualities  that  I  always  meant  to 
write  about  it,  but  never  did.  It  was  called,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  The  Masque  of  Judgment ;  its  characters  were 
mostly  angels  and  devils.  There  was  some  quite  unusually 
powerful  writing  in  it. — Yours,  &c.,         Arthur  Symoks. 


taj-ies  and  the  corollaries  of  Coleridge."     Whither  has  this 
work,  and  so  many  others  swathed  about  with  Coleridge's 
manuscript  notes,  vanished  from  the  world  ? — I  am,  &c., 
Tynemouth  House,  Edward  Bexdal. 

Victoria  Park  Gate,  N.E. 


Details. 

Sir, — Your  Mr.  Bookworm  in  mentioning  translations 
of  Aucassin  and  Nieolete  in  a  recent  issue  omitted 
to  mention  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  the  accomplished 
Oriental  scholar,  whose  loss  was  so  much  deplored  last 
year.  It  preceded  those  of  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Bourdillon, 
and  was  issued  in  a  privately  printed  edition  at  Glasgow 
in  1887. 

In  Mr.  Barney  Maguire's  "  Account  of  the  Coronation  " 
your  annotator  queries  whether  Sir  de  Lacy  was  more 
than  a  rhyme.  Surely  it  refers  to  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  who 
had  just  returned  from  aiding  to  defeat  the  Carlists  in 
Spain. — Yours,  &c., 

9,  Stonor  Road,  W.  De  V.  Payen-Payne. 

Coleridgeana. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Haney's  letter  to  you 
on  his  bibliography  of  vS.  T.  Coleridge,  the  following  note 
may  be  useful.  De  Quincey  says  in  the  chapter  of  his 
works  on  Coleridge  and  Opium  Eating,  Vol.  V.  (Masson 
Edition),  p.  183  :  "  Jacob  Boehme  :  —  '  We  ourselves 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  Mr.  Coleridge  Law's 
English  version  of  Jacob — a  set  of  huge  quartos.  Some 
months  afterwards  we  saw  this  work  lying  open,  and  one 
volume,  at  least,  overflowing,  in  parts,  with  the  commen- 


George  Darley. 

Sir, — I  appreciate  W.  F.  P.'s  handsome  admission  that 
fine  passages  may  be  found  in  Darley.  So  far  we  are 
agreed.  But  I  certainly  did  not  defend  mediocrity  in  verse. 
Horace  condemned  it,  and  by  his  dictum  I  would  abide :  — 

mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  di,  Hon  homines,  non  concessere  columnae  : 

neither  the  gallery,  that  is,  nor  the  man  in  the  street,  nor 
the  hterary  column  can  turn  a  versifier  into  a  poet.  My 
contention  is  that  Darley  not  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity, 
and  that  therein  lies  his  title  to  remembrance.  And  should 
not  a  poet,  that  is  a  creator,  be  judged  by  the  quality 
rather  than  by  the  number  of  his  creations  ?  I  do  not 
know  whether  W.  F.  P.  would  refuse  the  name  of  poet  to 
the  author  of  "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  though 
nothing  else  of  his  is  remembered.  Personally  I  should 
say  that  Wolfe,  when  he  wrote  those  lines,  was  a  true  poet. 
But  very  likely  I  am  wrong.  I  am  but  "  unus  multorum," 
and  as  to  Darley,  if  too  fierce  a  simoom  of  criticism  should 
blow,  I  shall  shelter  myself  behind  the  Quarterly  Review. 
— Yours,  &c.,  H.  C.  MiNCHiN. 

Penzance. 

A  Grievance. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  air  a  little  grievance  of  mine 
through  your  columns  ;  perhaps  it  may  interest  your  readers. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  facts,  founded  on 
my  copy  letter-book  and  reply-letters. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  Howard  Wilford  Bell 
issued  from  Oxford  a  dainty  pamphlet  entitled  T/ie  Boofe-Zoi-er, 
which  reached  me,  and  from  which  I  purchased  Stevenson's 
Father  Damien.  This  tickled  my  fancy,  and  on  31  July 
I  ordered  R.  L.  S. :  A  Collection  of  Unpublished  Writings, 
sending  four  shillings  to  pay  for  same.  On  7  September 
I  asked  when  the  book  was  to  be  sent,  receiving  in  reply, 
from  London,  dated  10  September,  "  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  name  the  date  of  its  publication."  I  waited  till 
10  February  this  year,  when  I  again  asked  for  the  book 
or  a  return  of  the  money.  A  reply  dated  3  March,  from 
the  office  of  the  Unit  Library,  said,  "  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  collection  of  Stevensoniana  will  not  be  published." 
At  same  time  I  was  asked  to  select  something  else  from 
The  Booklover  No.  3,  and  if  no  selection  was  made  the 
money  would  be  returned.  On  5  March  I  ordered 
Marillier's  University  Magazines,   &c.,  "  as  described  on 

gage  25  of  The  Booklover  No.  3,"  i.e.,  "  500  copies  on 
•iitch  hand-made  paper."  The  original  price  of  3s.  had 
been  advanced  to  3s.  Od.,  which  I  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  edition  was  almost  exhausted.  I  received 
(15  March)  a  copy  on  ordinary  (very  ordinary)  paper  of 
a  bluish-white  tint,  which  would  have  been  dear  at  one 
shilling,  and  this  was  promptly  returned  same  day  with 
a  request  for  return  of  the  four  shillings  if  what  I  ordered 
could  not  be  furnished.  There  was  no  reply,  and  on 
8  April  I  again  reminded  the  publisher  that  I  had  received 
neither  book  nor  money.  Still  no  reply.  On  4  June  I 
gently  remonstrated  with  him  for  putting  me  to  so  much 
trouble  to  recover  my  own,  but  my  letter  was  returned 
by  the  Unit  Library  with  a  note  on  the  margin  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Howard  Wilford  Bell's  address  was  now 
34,  Washington  Square,  New  York.  Thither  on  6  June 
I  despatched  my  letter,  and  from  that  day  to  tins  the  silence 
has  been  unbroken,  not  even  by  the  I)ead  Letter  Office. 
What  do  you  think  I  should  do? — Vours,  Ac, 
Dundee.  C.  M.  F^acosER. 
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Our  Weekly  Competition.. 

Result  of  No.  153  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  n  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  paper 
entitled  •'  The  Incident  in  My  Life  in  which  I  Showeil  to  the  Least 
Advantage."  We  award  the  prize  to  Dr.  W.  Makeig  Jones,  Beau- 
mont, Torquay,  for  tlie  following  : — 

Many  years  ago  I  was  called  one  evening  to  attend  the  wife  of  an 
ironworker,  who  was  reported  to  be  dying.  I  found  the  patient 
suffering  from  acute  ptomaine  poisoning,  the  result  of  a  supper  of 
mushrooms  or  mussels,  I  forget  which  now,  but  it  woulil  lie  a  pity  10 
miss  the  alliteration.  1  at  once  administerefl  as  an  emetic  20  grains  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  but  the  patient  would  not  assist  iu  any  way.  The 
small  rt>om  in  wh  ich  v  e  were  w  as  prttty  well  filled  with  the  usual 
officious  sympathetic  friends.  In  my  anxiety  to  get  the  medicine  to 
act,  I  directetl  the  patient  to  imitate  ray  own  movements,  when, 
whether  it  was  the  heat  of  the  room,  or  my  own  too  vivid  imagina- 
tion, the  ri'sult  to  me  was  disastrous,  but  to  the  patient  relief,  for 
where  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  all  our  various  exhortations  failed, 
my  example  was  successful.  But  as  1  looked  round  that  room  with 
those  tittering  faces  seemingly  jeering  at  me,  I  felt  that  that  was 
an  inciileiit  in  my  life  as  a  doctor  when  I  did  not  show  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Other  papers  follow  : — 

Many  years  ago  when  I  had  been  a  few  weeks  in  deacon's  orders  I 
was  conducting  a  children's  service  in  the  schoolroom  of  a  large 
manufacturing  town.  The  liehaviour  of  the  youngsters  constrained 
me  to  leave  my  desk  and  expostulate  with  some  of  the  ringleaders  in 
the  choir.  One  urchin  in  particular,  with  a  nose  for  his  years  of 
Slawkeubergian  protuberance,  grinned  impudently  at  my  remon- 
strance. Losing  temper  I  atlministered  a  moderately  vigorous  back- 
handed Hick  in  the  face.  The  result  was  alarming.  Blood  spirted 
from  his  nose  freely  over  my  surplice.  Dean  .Stanley  has  traced 
this  Anglican  vestment  back  to  the  robe  of  the  Levites  made  of 
white  material  so  that  the  stains  of  sacrifice  might  be  washed  out. 
Here  was  I  red  with  tlie  blood  of  a  bleating  kid  I  The  girls  screamed, 
the  boys  shouted  "  You  have  killed  him  ;  you'll  be  hanged,  you'll  l:ie 
hanged  !  "  The  offender  was  led  out  to  the  school  pump," and  the 
rising  generation  defraudod  of  the  sight  of  their  spiritual  pastor  in  a 
criminal  dock.  But  I  had  a  tingling  consciousness  that  1  had  lost 
my  dignity,  lost  my  influence.  There  and  then  I  legistered  a  vow, 
never  since  broken,  that  appeals  to  a  congregation  must  keep  to  those 
striking  illustrations  which  exclude  fisticuffs. 

[R.  F.  McC,  Yorks.] 

It  was  before  a  large  audience  of  keen  political  artisans.  I  was 
taking  the  negative  in  a  debate  with  a  prominent  temperance 
organiser  on  the  question,  "Is  Drink  the  Cause  of  Poverty  .' "  For 
one  point  in  my  indictment  I  relied  upon  a  quotation  from  Booth's 
Life  and  Lnhuvrx  ;  a  quotation  1  had  found  in  some  Socialist  tract. 
Of  course,  before  quoting  I  emphasised  the  monumental  accuracy, 
tireless  independence,  complete  reliability,  cV;c.,  of  the  author— aud 
all  from  hearsay,  for  I  had  never  read  the  book.  The  effect  of  my 
quotation  coming  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  arguments  and  cul- 
minating so  aptly  and  authoritatively  was  excellent,  and  I  believe 
the  vote  was  won.  My  opponent  then  replied — very  briefly.  He 
ignore<l  all  my  points  save  one — the  quotation.  As  for  that  he 
produced  Booth's  book,  and  turning  to  the  passage  he  said  something 
to  this  effect  :  "  My  accomplished  opponent  has  evidently  forgotten 
to  read  a  little  further.  What  he  has  quoted  is  certainly  here,  but 
as  an  opinion  to  be  avoided.  The  accurate,  independent,  reliable 
author — and  I  agree  with  every  word  of  that  praise — continues  thus  : 
and  he  then  read  a  scathing  passage  ilenouncing  the  very  opinion  I 
had  quoted  as  Booth's  own.  Of  course  the  shock  was  irresistible. 
The  audience  cheered  and  laughed,  and  cheered  again.  There  was 
no  need  to  jiut  the  vote  to  the  meeting.  I  had  not  a  single  supporter. 
A  circum.stance  in  which  I  can  apjiear  to  even  less  advantage  will 
occur  if  I  should  win  a  guinea  for  relating  this ! 

[A.  R.  0.,  Leeds.] 

I  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  fortnight's  tramp  through  Normandy. 
Footsore,  weary,  and  not  a  little  down  at  heel,  I  leacTiert  Caen  one 
July  alternoon,  and  found  to  my  inexpressible  disgust  that  I  had  just 
missed  the  Xewbaven  bout.  This  mishap  immediately  impressed  two 
facts  upon  my  mind..  The  fiist  was,  that  tlipre  would  not  be  another 
tteamer  for  two  days  ;  the  second,  that  I  bad  only  one  franc  in  my 
pocket.  What  was  to  be  clone  ?  In  desperation  I  decided  to  call 
upon  the  English  Cou.si)l  :  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  that  gentle- 
men's office  was  locked,  and  nobody  could  direct  me  to  his  private 
residence.  There  remained  but  one  question  to  be  considered — 
should  I  expend  my  last  coin  on  some  sort  of  a  lodging  for  the  night, 
or  should  I  recklessly  Kjuander  it  in  riotous  living .'  The  former 
course  teemed  the  more  respectable  ;  but  it  is  notorious  how  the 
claims  of  resiiectability  will  vanish  before  the  more  material  eiipeals 
of  hunger,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  I  had  resolved  at  all  risks  to 
gratify  my  ravenous  appetite.  This  done,  I  l«gan  to  cast  about  for 
a  suitable  sleeping-place,  and  at  length  found  one  in  the  shape  of  an 
empty  luggage-van,  situated  in  a  remote,  deseited  corner  of  the  quay. 
Into  this.  wheU'  it  grew  perfectly  dark,  I  crept,  and  as  1  was  dead 
tired  and  the  weather  was  sultry,  I  was  soon  fast  asleep.    But  alas  I 


my  slumbers  were  not  of  long  duration.  I  awoke  with  a  start  to  find 
my  chumbre  a  nmclifr  flooded  in  light ;  divers  exclamations  of 
malediction  and  surprise  were  teing  hurled  at  me  ;  ray  person  was 
being  roughly  shaken  by  two  stalwart  sergems  de  viUe  1  It  was  in 
vain  I  attempted  to  explain  that  I  was  no  vagabond — my  dilapidated 
appearance  was  against  me.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  I  was  a 
free-born  Englishman — all  my  protests  pa«sed  unheetlcd.  I  was 
ignominiously  dr^ged  to  the  police-station,  and  —  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  a  prison  cell !  Of  course  things  were  put 
right  the  next  morning,  and  the  jwlice  authorities  were  then  profuse 
in  their  apologies,  but  1  do  not  think  I  can  ever  have  shown  to  less 
ail  vantage  than  I  did  on  that  memorable  night. 

[J.  H.  C,  Clapton.] 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  the  •'  final  "  test  match  at  Kennington 
Oval.  Jessop  wiis  crouching  and  smiling  ;  the  Australians  were 
cat-like  and  untiring  in  the  field,  and  we  spectators  were  watching 
each  ball  bowle<l  and  hit  as  though  the  eternal  welfare  of  every 
Briton  depended  on  it.  Two  seats  away  from  me*sat  a  middle-agod 
man  wearing  a  panaraa  hat  which  was  pulled  over  his  eves.  Every 
now  and  again,  after  the  cheers  accorded  some  smart  performance 
had  subsided,  this  man  would  ask,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  an  absurd 
question.  The  telegraph  board,  surely  large  enough  for  all  to  see, 
was  directly  opposite,  and  the  never-ending  queries  :  "  How  many 
has  Jessop  made?"  "That  was  Jessop  again,  wasn't  it .' "  got  oil 
my  nerves  and  annoyed  me,  but,  most  irritating  of  all,  he  was 
invariably  answered,  and  that  courteously. 

The  century  was  at  last  hoisted  to  the  Gloucestershire  batsman's 
credit.  A  tremendous  cheer  followed.  "What  was  that  for?" 
came  from  the  man  in  the  panama  hat.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Detaching  a  pair  of  glasses,  I  handed  them  to  him  with  a  remark  : 
"Perhaps  with  tlijse  you'll  be  able  to  see."  A  second  later  I  would 
have  given  much  to  recall  those  words.  "Thank  you,"  he  replied 
as  he  raiseil  bis  hat  from  his  eyes,  "  but  I  am  afraid  1  must  rely  upon 
the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  around  me  for  my  view  of  the  game." 
The  i)Oor  fellow  was  stone  blind  !  [F.  F.  G.,  Suffolk.] 
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TEMPORAL     POWER 

A    STUDY    IN    SUPREMACY 
Crown   8yo,   6s. 
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THE  SEA  LADY.    By  H.  G.  Well8,  Author  of  "  Anticipations," 

"  The  Wliee's  of  Chnnce,"  A-c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'*  In  literary  cliarm,  in  iiiv*»ntivenes3,  in  fnn  mid  liitmour,  it  is  equal  to  the 
be'*  of  Mr.  Wells's  storie§,"— /Mi/tf  Xeirs. 

*■  Hiirlilv  successful  fHrce  nn*i  plenty  of  polished  satire."— i>rti7p  Mail. 

'■  It  bubbles  over  with  gay  fun  and  light  satire." — .S^flr. 

'•  Honnan'«  and  faerie  have  seldom  been  interwoven  more  gracionsly  with  raoiern 
flCtralitiPs"-  thtflook. 

"  It  is  full  of  fnn  :  yet  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  criticism  of  life."— JcT/cmy. 

'■A  stranpe.  fantastic  tile,  a  really  beautiful  iAy\\."—.^'fnndar{L 

A  BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.     By  F.  Anstey,  Anther  of  "Vice 

Verfa."    Illustrated  by  Beuxard  ParTRIDCB.    Crown  8to,  39.  6d. 

HONEY.  By  Helen  Mathers,  Authorof  "C^mV  Ihro'  the  Rye.'* 

Crown  Svo,  B^. 

*' The  attention  is  (gripped  from  start  t-i  finish.*'— />«»/»  Mail. 

"  A  story  that  delves  for  its  pathos  and  sweetnefS  deeply  into  the  well  of  human 
experience.  Hon<»y  Is  a  splendid  girl ;  there  is  plenty  of  incident ;  very  cleverly 
to'd."— />«i7tf  K rpn.'is. 

A  FIVE  YEARS'   TRYST,  and   other   Stories.    By  Sir  Walter 

BKSANT.    Crown  8to,  6s. 
*•  Full  of  sy-npatl  y,  well  imagined,  and  without  exception  readable." 

— St.  Jnme^x  Oarftle. 
"The  stories   po^^ess    the    author's    distinguishing    characteristics   of   human 
sympathy,  graceful  fancy,  directness,  and  finish  of  stylo  "~  World. 

MISS  QUILLET.    By  S.  BAiiiNa-GouLD,  Author  of  "  Mehalah," 

Ac    Illustrated  by  G.  ORENVille  Mantos.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"Strong and  humorous."— .SD-^rM/rtr. 
■'The  characters  are  excellently  drawn  .  .  .  full  of  life  and  observation." 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  ROMAN  MYSTERY,     By  Richard  Bagot.    Crown  8vo,  (ii. 

"The  cnnversnMons  liave  about  them  a  ratornl  air,  the  dpscriptive  pa-^sages  are 
rem  rknble  for  their  wise  tiaency,  and  the  story  is  admirably  unfolded." 

~ -Literary  Worhl. 

BARBARA'S    MONEY.      By    Adeline    Sergeant,    Author  of 

*'  The  Story  of  a  I'cntteat  Soul."    Crown  fvo.  63. 
''  It  is  in  Miss  Sergeant's  happiest  vein  and  Barbara  is  a  delightful  heroine." 

-  -^'cotsman. 
"  It  Is  an  Ingeniously  conceived  and  interestingly  written  story." 

—Daily  Expresi. 
"Full  of  dramatic  Ineidtnt  and  strong  characterijaticn."— /ii/-mi»£7^n;H  (iazHte. 

HOLY    MATRIMONY.    By    Dorothea     Gerard,    Author    of 

"  Lady  Baby."    Crown  Svo.  6b. 
•'  Tlie  love  story  which  it  enshrines  is  a  very  pretty  and  tender  one." 

—Morning  Lfa'Jer. 
"  Well  written  and  of  really  absorbing  interest."— Wrtiyou:  Herald. 
*■  A  thonmghly  sound  piece  of  work."— /Mi/p  Chronicle, 
■'  nirtinctlv  interesting."- .l/A^»'eMm. 

•*  Very  clever  and  true  to  life  and  distinctly  interest  In  g."-^6'uar£f  fan. 
"Strong,  dranifttic.  interesting."-  7^1*/^  Neus. 
'■  .V  very  brilliant  novel."*    I^'tar,  ," 


CHILDREN    OF   THE   BUSH.     By  Harry  Lawsox,  Author  of 

"  When  the  Billy  Boils."    Crown  Hvo,  68. 

PAPA.    Bv  Mr^.    C,   N.   Williamson,    Author  of   *'  The    Barn- 
stormers."   Crown  Svo,  6.^. 

*'  Distinctly  good." — Academy. 

"Full  of  startlinp  adventure  and  sensational  episodes." — Dailff  Grap'ite. 

"  The  ftory  is  lightly  and  deftly  put  together." — Daily  3Vff.t. 

'*  Tlie  suthor  creates  her  own  atmosphere  and  her  own  characters,  and  she  creates 
them  clmrmln<rly." — We.ttmin.%t''r  Gazettf. 

"  The  author  lias  a  touch  which  no  one  else  possesses.  She  is  inratiably  genial ; 
she  is  always  persuasively  interesting."- TV* »n7.«  Fair, 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  HILLS.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Illustrate'l.    Crown  Svo,  Cs. 
"Interesting  In  every  \ii\se."~— Manchester  Gttardian. 
"A  charming  little  idyll." — World. 

"A  singulHrlv  pleisant  story  of  the  Tyrol." — Morning  Post. 

"The  charai'ter  of  the  passionate  Fiore  is  finely  drawn  and  the  descriptions  of 
Italian  scenery  arc  excellently  done." — i'orishire  PoM. 

"Tliere  are  scenes  of  great  beauty  «nd  the  peasant  life  U  brought  IWore  the 
reader  and  the  Princess  of  the  Hills  Is  presented  in  all  her  batnint;  charm." 

—Pall  MnU  Gazette. 

JAIR  THE  APOSTATE.   By  A.  O.  Hales.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo,  6?, 

"An  pxtraordinarilv  vivid  story." — Warld. 
*'  Full  of  life  and  vigour.'' —  Western  Mail. 

JIM    TWELVES.     By  W.   F.   Shannon,  Author  of  •'  The   Sfess 

Deck."    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"Full  of  qu*int  humour,  wise  paws,  and  deep-sea  philosophy." — Morning  leader. 
"  A  really  laughable  book  with  elements  of  real  humour  genuinely  and  honestly 
worked  out.    The  hero  is  an  exceedinf?ly  successfnl  creation,"— /*rt7J  Mall  Gazette, 
"  A  book  of  genuine  humour."— I'orX.sAj^v  Post. 

MRS.  CLYDE.     By  Jdlikn  Gordon.     Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

*'  A  clever  jiicture  of  many  phases  of  feminine  and  Amnican  life." 

—Daily  Express. 
"Full  of  vrvacity,  with  many  excr;iciatingly  clever  and  entertaining  scen'>s." 

-Pilot. 
"  The  author  shows  much  keen  ol>Rprvati'>n  in  the  dillneation  of  ch.aracter,  and 
the  dialogue  is  pointe  1  and  witty."— /Vm7.«  Mail. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE.    By  Richakd  Marsh,  Author 

of  "  The  Beetle."    Cr.iwn  810.  6?. 

"  I'vom  fir-t  to  last  tli»  author  s  iiiTontivcaess  Is  as  well  sustained  as  his  crisp  style, 
fiiwinf^  spirits,  airi  nimble  wit." — .'<c'>Umin. 

THE  PUPPET  CROWN.    By  Harold  Macgeath.    Illustrated. 

Crown  870,  6s. 
"  An  excitiDjr  story,  fall  of  Int.igne  and  a  good  deal  of  human  nature." 

*'  A  splendid  story.  It  is  a  fine,  well-ordered  rusli  of  events,  each  hangins 
naturally  on  the  othcri".    Every  chapter  adds  its  gem." — Dailff  £.r/»-fits. 


LORD    STRATHCONA  :  the  Story   of    his  Life.    By   Beckles 

WII.LSOS.    Illustrated,  clemo  Svo,  7«.  M. 
"  An  adminiiile  bioiiraphj,  telling  in    the    hnppieit   manner  the    wonderful 
career  of  this  giant  of  Empire."— «/<ici-  aid  fVlillr. 

*'  Everybody  oaght  to  read  this  book.    The  story  is  really  the  veritable  romance 
of  oonim'croe,"— Comi/rif  Life. 

••  This  story  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Kmpire-makcrs  is  an 
extremely  reailable  vidume."— 7'''f'-(7'";>*. 

WITH    DELAREY. 
ON     COMMANDO.     By   D.   S.   Van   Wabmelo.     With    Portrait, 
crown  Svo.  3i.  fid. 
"A  fighting  Boer's  simple,  straightforward  story  of  hi  i  life  on  commando    .    .    . 
full  of  entertaining  incidents."— /'n«  Mali  (Imnt,-. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PERSIA.    By  Captain  Donald  Stuabt, 

With  Map.    Crown  870,  6s. 

NORFOLK.     By  W.   A.   DUTT.     Illustrated  by  B.   C.   Boulteb. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  Ss. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [The  Lillle  Gutdei. 

**  A  charming  volume."— Z>rtf/,l/  Graphic. 
"  A  welcome  addition  to  a  smart  and  handy  serlei."— Ouarrfiiui, 

BRITTANY.      By  S.  BABlNr,-GoiiLD.      Illustrated  by  J.  Wtlte. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  38. ;  leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [r/if  Lillle  Guidet. 

"A  dainty  representative  of  'The  Little  GuidesV — Tim^s, 
"An  excellent  little  guide  book."— /3/(i7jf  Nfin, 


An  unaffected  tarritivc  of  war  experiences."— /Mf/jf  Erpivst. 

Messn.  }UETHU EM'S  New  Catalogue  and  Book  Gazette  will  be  tent  to  any  addrett, 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Sir  Conan  Doyi.e  has  now  completed  his  historj'  of  the 
IJoer  War.  Tlie  work  will  be  issued  next  month  on  tlie 
third  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The  third 
volume  of  the  Times  history  of  the  war  is  also  to  be  issued 
shortly;  it  will  deal  with  the  siege  and  relief  of  Ladysmith 
and  the  battle  of  Spion  Kop.  We  are  given  no  indication 
of  the  dates  at  which  the  remaining  three  volumes  are  likely 
to  be  issued,  but  at  the  present  necessarily  slow  rate  of 
pnxluction  they  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  for 
many  months. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  War  Book  epidemic  will  not 
spread  amongst  our  late  enemies  as  it  did  amongst  our- 
selves. But  even  if  it  did,  publishers  would  hardly  liave 
the  courage  for  the  second  time  to  multiply  volumes 
which  really  are  not  wanted.  General  De  Wet's  book  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see,  and  even  General  Viljoen's,  but  n) 
more.  The  name  of  the  publisher  who  has  outbid  the 
rest  for  De  Wet's  narrative  is  not  yet  announced. 


Trkgvier,  in  Brittany,  is  at  last  to  have  a  statue  of  its 
foremost  citizen,  Ernest  Renan.  This  is  an  interesting 
fact,  when  we  remember  that,  twelve  years  ago,  the  fixing 
of  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  house  at  which  Renan  wal 
born  nearly  caused  a  revolution  at  Tregnier.  The  proposal 
to  erect  a  statue  and  call  a  street  after  ]{enan  has  now 
passed  the  municipal  council  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes 
to  six,  which  may  lie  regarded  as  a  striking  concession  for 
orthodox  Brittany. 


During  the  twelvemonth  ending  with  August  31,  Arch 
House,  the  humble  dwelling  in  Ecclefechan  in  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  born,  was  visited  by  1,238  persons. 
Of  tliis  nimiber,  forty-six  represented  the  United  States, 
ten  Canada,  thirteen  South  Africa,  nine  New  Zealand, 
six  Australia,  three  Germany,  five  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  Switzerland. 


In  an  article  in  the  September  Maemitlan'a,  apropos  of 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  George  Eliot,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sibbald 
says:  "Twenty  years  ago  a  literary  flebiacita  would 
undoubtedly  have  tesulted  in  awarding  the  premier  place 
among  George  Eliot's  novels  to  Silas  Marner."  That  is  a 
suggestion  which  we  have  heard  before,  but  we  doubt  its 
accuracy.  It  is  true  that  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  called 
Silas  Marner  the  most  perfect  novel  in  the  language,  but 
that  was  an  individual  opinion  which  could  not  go 
unchallenged.  We  believe  that  at  no  time  would  serious 
literary  criticism  have  given  Silas  Marner  the  first  place, 
and  certainly  in  popularity  it  has  not  equalled  several  of 
George  Eliot's  other  works. 


Mr.  Robert  Bare  is  to  return  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Idler,  of  which  he  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome  were  the 
founders  and  joint  editors.  The  Idler  has  seen  so 
many  changes  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  follow  them, 
and  its  price  has  varied  as  well.  Its  most  interesting 
artistic  period  was  during  the  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Sime,  who  put  into  it  much  excellent  work  of  his  own  as 
well  as  of  other  men.  But  the  magazine  public  was  hardly 
educated  up  to  the  kind  of  thing  which  Mr.  Sime  gave 
them  in  the  way  of  drawings,  although  collectors  prize 
those  numbers  for  which  he  was  primarily  responsible. 


Some  weeks  ago,  apropos  of  an  article  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  we  printed  a  paragraph  having  reference  to 
A  Years  Letters,  a  novel  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  Taller  (1877)  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Mrs.  Horace  Manners."  This  story  has  never  been 
republished  in  England,  but  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Maine,  a  handsome  edition 
of  the  book  pul)lished  by  him  last  year.  On  the  title  page 
Mr.  Swinburne's  name  appears,  though  Mr.  Mosher  is  careful 
to  inform  us  that  the  reprint  "  is  wholly  unauthorised  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Swinburne."  The  authority  for  attributing 
the  novel  to  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  appear  particularly 
convincing.  Mr.  Mosher's  reprint  was  made  from  a  copy 
of  the  Taller  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Locker-Lampson,  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  which  was  noted  in  pencil :  "  I  should  think 
this  would  some  day  be  thought  a  curious  book.  It  is 
never  likely  to  be  republished.  F.  L."  Lower  down  on 
the  same  page  is  another  note:  "I  once  had  the  MSi, 
Swinburne  lent  it  to  me,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  altered."  If  this  is  all  the  evidence  for  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's authorship  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  take  us  very 
far,  for  Mr.  Locker-Lampson 's  second  note,  although  it 
might  imply  that  Mr.  Swinburne  wrote  the  book,  by  no 
means    necessarily  does  so.     From  internal  evidence  we 
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should  say  tlint  tlie  author  of  Sotvis  hcforc  Sunrise  did  not 
write  it.  If  he  did,  the  wliole  tliiug  is  an  amazing  tour 
de  force  in  the  disguising  of  style. 


The  first  of  September  proved  that  the  absurd  practice 
of  the  morning  papers  to  print  cut-and-dricd  leaders  on 
certain  set  occasions,  though  it  is  dying,  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  dead.  J^very  newspaper  reader  knows  by  heart  all 
that  any  leader-writer  can  possibly  say  about  C'hristmas, 
New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday,  the  August  Bank  Holiday, 
the  Twelfth  of  August,  and  the  First  of  September.  And 
why  the  editorial  mind  should  still  think  fit  to  devote  a 
column 'to  the  further  demonstration  of  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  shown  at  the  head  of  each  page  of  the  organ,  is  a 
mystery  for  the  solution  of  whicli  the  Institute  of  Journal- 
ists ought  to  offer  a  reward.  On  Monday,  for  instance,  the 
Times  stated  no  less  than  thirteen  times  that  the  day  was 
the  first  of  September,  and  in  addition  published  a  leading 
article  to  accentuate  this  important  truth.  The  leader 
called  the  first  of  September  "  the  Feast  of  St.  Partridge," 
Wellington  "the  Iron  Duke,"  and  Xenophon  "an  ac- 
coinplished  litterateur  "  ;  it  referred  to  the  playing  fields 
of  Rton,  and  remarked  that  hunters  must  soon  be  got  into 
condition  for  the  first  week  in  November.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  one  good  "  calendar  "  leader  in  a  London 
paper- — nearly  two  years  ago,  concerning  Christmas ;  but 
it  was  ordered  specially  in  advance  from  a  distinguished 
novelist  who  had  never  written  a  leader  for  a  daily  paper 
before. 


Not  long  ago  the  name  of  Maxim  Gorky  was 'practically 
unknown  in  England.  Then  he  was  discovered,  talked 
about,  translated,  and  now  two  of  his  books  reach  us  in 
one  week.  This  is  to  "  arrive  "  with  a  vengeance.  2'he 
Outcasts  (Unwin)  and  Th-ee  Men  (Isbister)  are  both 
characteristic  Gorky — that  is  to  say,  they  are  powerful, 
sordid,  sometimes  brutal,  and  always  interesting.  One 
is  impressed  by  the  misery  of  their  truth,  just  as  one  is 
visually  impressed  by  the  misery  of  tattered  human 
dereUcts.  There  is  a  kind  of  humour,  too,  but  it  ia  not 
the  kind  which  makes-One  think  well  of  the  world. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  author  of  a  play  pubhshes  a 
book  of  tlie  same  name  on  the  day  of  that  jilay's  produc- 
tion. But  this  was  done  last  week  by  Mr.  Justin  Iluntly 
McCarthy  in  the  case  of  "If  I  Were  King."  Tiie  play 
we  deal  with  this  week,  the  book  we  shall  return  to  later, 
merely  noting  here  that  we  could  wisli  the  coloured 
illustrations  away.  Without  the  colour  they  would  be 
impleasant,  with  it  they  are  something  worse. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Pilot  has  been  discussing  the  merits  of 
modern  German  fiction,  and  he  finds  matter  for  wonder  in 
the  fact  that  while  "  the  crudest  and  most  sensational 
novels  of  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  Belgium  "  have  found  a 
pubbc  in  England,  German  fiction  is  ahnost  entirely 
neglected.  To  some  extent  we  share  that  wonder,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  certain  hard  provincialism  in 
the  work  of  German  novelists  has  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  an  audience  liere.  But  this  provincialism  is 
by  no  means  universal,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
capable  translations  of  such  books  as  Ernst  von 
Wildenbruch's  Der  Astronom  and  Max  Kretzer's  Das 
Geaicht  Christi. 


C.  K.  S.  of  the  Sphere  prints  the  following  interesting 
nQtes  supplied  to  him  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Drnmmond,  who  is 
now  on  his  first  visit  to  Enghmd.  Dr.  Drummond's  work 
is  perhai)3  hardly  as  well  kuowa  over  here  as  it  deserves, 


though  both  The  Habitant  and  Johnnie  Coiiiieau  have 
been  issued  in  London : — 

I  was  bom  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  province 
of  Quebec  at  ten  years  of  age,  in  tlie  year  18t)9,  when  the 
lumlx-riug  interest  was  at  its  height.  1  lived  in  a  typical  mixed- 
iip  village  -Uoixl  a  I'louffe  composed  of  French  and  English- 
speaking  raftsmen,  or  "  vovageurs  "  as  we  call  them — tlie  class 
o£  men  who  went  with  N\  olseiey  to  the  Red  River  and  later 
accompanied  the  same  general  up  the  Nile — men  with  rings 
in  their  ears,  <lare-<ievils,  Indians,  half-breeds,  French 
C'anadians,  Scotch  and  Irish  Canadians — a  motley  crew,  but 
great  "  river  men  "  wlio  ran  the  rapids,  sang  their  quaint  old 
songs-  -"  Eu  Roulant,"  "  Par  Derriere  Chez  ma  Taiite,"  and 
"Dans  le  Prison  de  Nantes" — songs  forgotten  in  Franco  but 
preserved  in  French-Canada.  Riuining  the  nipids  with  these 
men  1  learned  to  love  them  and  tlieir  rough  ways.  As  a  boy 
1  was  always  very  fond  of  outdoor  sjiorts,  fishing,  sliooting, 
Ac.,  and  have  never  "lost  touch"  with  the  class  of  men 
referred  to.  I  wrote  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the  way  of  verse,  but 
-never  seriously,  and  mudi  of  it  Ix^came  lost.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  iidvice  of  friends,  I  puhlislied  The  llubilanl, 
of  which  I  believe  some  S.'i.OOO  copies  have  lx>eu  sold. 
Johnnie  Couiieau  followeil  six  mouths  ago  and  is  also  very 
popular. 

The  first  number  of  2'he  Protest :  a  Journal  for 
Philistines,  published  at  Qrockham  Hill,  Kent,  has  reached 
us.  It  measures  frl  in.  X  4;|  in.,  and  it  is  something  under 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  cover  is  what  has 
been  described  as  "  the  orange  of  revolt."  We  cull  the 
following  as  characteristic  of  its  contents  : — 

We  intend  to  abjure  I'rocedent  and  Tradition  as  sich. 
That  way  lies  Dry  Itot.  As  children,  Tradition  froze  us.  It 
closed  down  (ires  in  the  sitting  room  in  April,  and  die  crinkled 
paper  and  gold  shavings  collected  dust  and  microl^es  until 
Oi'toter.  Ill  wintry  July  we  kept  warm  by  cleaning  our 
skates.  This  preamble  is  a  warning  to  readers.  We  may 
fall  foul  of  vour  pet  tradition,  hut  l»ar  with  us.  We  mean 
well. 

Is  JoURN.\LlSM  A  Failcke?  This  question  uiakes  US  realize 
that  then;  are  limitations  to  the  Expression  of  Opinion  in  a 
family  journal  like  The  I'rolest.  The  English  Language  is 
the  best  medium  of  expression  for  Ordinary  Purposes.  Hut 
there  arc  Aloments  when  we  would  fain  invite  you  to  the 
Smoking  Room.     This  is  one  of  them. 

As  well  ask  is  Drink  a  failure  ?  We  know  it  is  a  Howling 
Success.     In  the  same  way  Journalism  is  not  a  failure. 

The  Drama?  Let  us  quit  Bluff.  It's  Uusiness  first  and 
the  Drama  go  hang.  To  Business  then.  If  J.  P.  Morgan 
wants  a  Big  J'aying  Order  in  the  line  of  a  Trust  he  should 
Syndicate  the  Bar  Contracts  at  the  London  theatres  and 
Perpetuate  the  Drama  As  It  Is.  For  Dividend  Making,  our 
Dust  is  down  on  that.     America  next  month. 

I.iTERAiiY  Proxountf.men't.  It  is  ruiuoured  that  Mr.  Jay 
(Vockett  liany  has  in  the  press,  for  immediate  publication,  a 
volume  entitled  Tlie  I'nxpeakahle  Crosland.  We  uiuhu-stand 
that  the  gravest  charge  in  the  book  is  that  Uie  author  of  Tlie 
Vnspealuible  Scot  does  not  iis<^  the  right  variety  of  thistles. 

From  these  samples  it  will  be  seen  that  The  Protest  is  by 
way  of  being  a  humourous  publication — of  sorts.  It  must 
be  difficult  to  be  humourous  at  Crockham  Hill  with  black- 
birds hopping  about  tlie  lawn,  and  no  post  till  the  next 
morning. 

We  learn  from  the  American  Bookman  that  the  following 
books  have  been  in  the  greatest  demand  in  the  States 
during  the  past  month  : — 

The  Virginian.     Wister. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  OabKage  Patch.     Hegau. 

The  Mississippi   Bubble.     Hough. 

Dorothy  Vernon.     Major. 

Hanson's  Folly.     Davis. 

The  Homid  of  the  Baskervilles.     Doyle. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  one  of  these,  and  that  the  last 
in  point  of  popularity,  hails  from  England.  Not  long  ago 
things  were  just  the  other  way  about.  America  seeuLs 
determined  to  supply  her  own  literary  needs,  at  any  rate 
in  the  way  of  fiction. 
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At  a  meeting  of  tke  Institute  of  Journalists  held  this 
week  in  the  Memorial  Theatre,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  A. 
F.  Itobhins  read  a  paper  on  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Journalist." 
Shakespeare,  at  one  time  and  another,  has  been  proved  to 
have  been  most  things,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  demon- 
strate that  he  had  something  of  what  we  now  call  the 
journalistic  habit,  which  simply  means  that  he  kept  his 
eyes  open  to  passing  events,  and  made  use  of  them  as 
subjects  or  illustrations.  Beyond  that  he  was  as  little  of 
a  journalist  as  Darwin.  When  Mr.  Robbins  comes  to 
applying  certain  of  Shakespeare's  lines  to  journalism  he 
is  more  interesting.  We  take  the  following  from  his 
address : — 

.  .  .  .  Sliakespeare  lias  provided  wonJs  of  wisdom  or 
description  for  all  branches  of  jouniahsm.  The  8ul>editor, 
who  is  "  gone,  in  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatcli  his  nighted 
life,"  may  appropriate  those  lines  to  himself,  wliile  from  the 
paper  for  wliidi  he  works  may  fairly  come  die  remark,  "  'Tis 
fresh  morning  witli  me,  wlieii  j'ou  are  b\'  at  niglit."  The 
weekhes  can  tell  their  purchasers,  "  You  take  your  penny- 
worths now, — sleep  for  a  week";  while  the  purchasers  may 
reply  to  those  wlio  offer  the  greatest  prizes  and  the  largest 
insurances,  "  Your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  he  fat.  ' 
The  ladies'  journals,  of  course,  will  not  admit  tlie  truth  of  the 
description — 

For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 

And  credidons  to  false  prints  ; 
though  the  Society  journal's  editor  must  often  have  to  e.'ichiim, 
"  If,  sir,  you  come  with  news  from  the  I'ourt,  I  take  it  there's 
Iiut  two  ways  -either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them"; 
wliile  the  prescience  of  Shakespeare  maybe  held  to  }>e  further 
shown  in  some  obvious  advice,  when  races  are  proceeding, 
to  the  watcher  of  the  stop-press  and  the  artist  of  the 
"  fudge," 

Let's  teach  ourselves  tliat  lionourable  atop 

Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 


The  English  Mail,  published  at  Frankfort,  reprints  an 
article  on  a  "  Projxised  Royal  Academy  of  Literature " 
from  the  Examiner  for  Sunday,  August  5,  1821.  The 
Examiner^ s  attitude  was  naturally  one  of  distrust,  but  the 
interesting  part  of  the  article  to  us  to-day  consists  in  the 
writer's  forecast  of  the  proposed  Academy's  probable 
treatment  of  contemporary  authors  :   - 

If  this  new  aristocratical  attempt  to  level  genius  witli  itself, 
should  go  on,  wo  all  know  well  enough  wlio  are  likely  to 
be  members  of  the  Royal  Literarj-  Acadsmy,  and  who  not. 
Mr.  (jilTord,  Mr.  Croker,  and  die  other  liirelings  of  the 
Quarterhj  will  most  assuredly  be  members  ;  some  of  the 
writers  in  the  Edinhiiri/li  Rerieit  will  most  assuredly  he  not. 
The  lleverend  Mr.  Malthus,  who  says  that  tlie  nnlj<>iiificed 
and  nnparked  nnist  not  "  increase  and  multiply,"  will  be  a 
member ;  so  will  not  Mr.  Godwin  and  the  other  modern 
philosophers  who  venture  to  think  any  odier  scriptural  maxims 
inapplicable.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  be  a  member, 
if  he  says  no  more  of  Milton  ;  and  Freedom  will  see  him  put 
on  the  liverj-  with  a  sigh.  Iiut  his  tendency  to  talk  of  these 
old  freemen,  as  if  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  "  great 
of  the  eardi,"  will  never  make  him  heartily  welcome ; 
and  will  also  serve  to  show  how  incompatihle  these  things 
are  in  the  long  run.  Lord  Hyron  may  be  a  member,  if 
he  pleases,  Ijecause  he  is  a  lord ;  so  may  Lord  Holland  ; 
and  so  may  fifty  other  lords  wlio  have  noiie  of  their  attain- 
ments. Mr.  Southey,  Poet  Laureat,  and  Memlier  of  the 
Iloyal  Spanish  Academy,  who  has  turned  his  back  on  all 
his  old  independence,  and  kissed  the  hands  he  ridiculed, 
will  be  an  eminent  member;  but  Mr.  Shelley,  who  can  reason 
as  well  as  feel,  and  wlio  certainly  will  never  turn  his  back 
upon  his,  will  never  be  among  them,  though  they  long  for  him 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  son  of  a  Haronet.  Jeremy  lientham 
may  have  honours  poured  upon  him  for  his  legislation  from 
all  the  new  constitutions  in  die  world  ;  b\it  those  will  bo  only 
so  many  additional  reasons  why  the  new  academy  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  ...  As  to  Mr.  Hazfltt,  his  very 
name  would  make  them  all  ready  to  jump  out  of  window  ;-  - 
and  from  Cobbett  !  They  would  not  mind  a  fourth  story. 
Even  with  regard  to  ladies,  the  royal  kissing  would  go 
eminently  by  favour.    Miss  Baillie  is  of  political  harmlessness, 


and  might  be  admitted  to  a  chaste  salute.  So  might  Miss 
Hannah  More,  though  a  sort  of  heterodoxy.  But  Mrs.  Bar- 
baidd,  who  has  spoken  well  of  America,  need  not  apply,  even 
if  she  were  inclined ;  which  of  course  she  would  not  be. 
Miss  ICdgeworth  would  be  thought  hanlly  devout  enough  to 
lie  loviug ;  and  as  to  Lady  Morgan,  die  Qnartciiy  Reviewers 
would  struggle  for  the  honourable  office  of  kicking  her 
downstairs. 


The  Edinburgh  Evening  Despatch  prints  an  article 
called  "  The  Secret  of  Swanston :  the  Truth  about 
Stevenson."  Two  friends,  one  of  whom  has  just  been 
reading  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  visit  Swanston  togetlier. 
There  they  meet  two  Swanston  natives,  and  in  reply  to  a 
question  concerning  visitors  to  the  place  one  of  them 
says  :  — 

"  Yes,  we've  a  lot  of  visitors  out  liere  now."  This  in 
response  to  our  inc|uiry.  "  An  American  the  other  day  told 
me  he  came  here  iirst  after  lauding.  It's  a'  ahoot  that 
Stevenson  an'  his  bukes.  There's  nothing  in  them.  Noo, 
there's  Burns,"  he  said,  "  that's  poetry.     This  wis  wark." 

"  Aye,"  cliimed  in  the  other  Swanston  man,  "  Stevenson 
would  dae  naething  but  lie  about  tlie  dykes.  He  would'ua 
wark.  He  was  a\'e  rinnin'  ahoot  wi'  lang  Todd,  amang  the 
hills,  getting  him  to  tell  a'  the  stories  he  kent." 

"Todd?"  broke  in  my  friend.  "Is  that  the  roaring 
shepherd  ?  " 

"I  believe,"  was  the  reply,  "he  had  tho  impidence  to  ca' 
him  that  in  his  bukes — thougli  Todd  was  the  makkin'  o'  'ini. 
(iin  Todd  had  kent  what  Stevenson  was  ta  dae  wi'  it  he 
wouldna  have  tell't  him  so  much." 

The  narrative  continues  : — • 

.  .  .  We  walked  half  way  home  in  silence.  Suddenly 
my  friend  broke  out.  "  There  were  two  Stovensons — Stevenson 
the  Worker,  Stevenson  the  Idler — Stevenson  die  Scot,  Stevenson 
the  Frenchman — 'polar  twins'  continually  struggling  in  the 
agonised  womb  of  consciousness." 

"  That's  from  Jekyll  and  Hyde,"  I  replied  ! 

"  Yes,"  ho  said,  slowl\%  "  that's  my  explanation.  It  wasn't 
Beacon  Brodie  at  all.  In  the  story,  Hyde,  the  worse  one, 
wins.  Henley,  in  his  estimate  of  Stevenson,  makes  out  that 
the  later  Stevenson,  the  friend  of  the  missionary—  the  believer 
ill  prayer — was  not  the  real  Steven-son.  The  Stevenson  who 
quarrelled  with  his  father  of  the  revolt  period— that  tc  him 
was  the  real  Stevenson.  All  the  time  Stevenson  was  coming 
to  himself — to  his  best  self.  In  real  life  Jekyll  won,  and  not 
Hyde." 

"  That,"  said  he,  as  we  parted,  "  is  the  secret  of  Swanston — 
the  truth  about  Stevenson  — at  last." 


Thic  list  of  English  publishers  will  be  increased  this 
autumn  by  the  addition  of  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Toronto.  They  have 
established  branches  in  London  at  21,  Paternoster  Square, 
and  in  Edinburgh  at  30,  St.  Mary  Street,  where  such 
books  of  theirs  as  are  available  for  the  British  market  will 
be  on  sale.  Their  list  comprises  works  in  religious 
literature,  books  of  travel  and  missionary  enterprise, 
scientific  works,  and  "purpose"  novels,  by  authors  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Mn.  Heinemakn  is  to  publish  next  week  a  translation  of 
the  records  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  solemn  revision  of 
the  trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  1455.  So  long  ago  as  the 
forties,  the  liatin  text  was  translated  into  Frencli  for  one 
of  the  French  learned  societies  ;  but  it  has  never  before 
been  done  into  English.  The  translator  is  Mr.  T.  Douglas 
Murray. 

Mr.  HEmiEnr  C.  Fyfe's  Submarine  Warfare,  Past, 
Present,  ami  Future,  recently  reviewed  in  our  columns,  is 
to  be  added  to  the  officers'  and  seamen's  libraries  on 
board  His  Majesty's  ships.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Fyfe's  excellent  summary  of  the  submarine's  history 
and  possibilities  is  being  appreciated  in  tho  right  quarter. 
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At  the  end  of  a  serious  review  of  Miss  Corelli's  Temporal 
Power  in  tlie  Literary  World  we  fintl  the  following  : — 

IVrhaps  we  may  Iw  jK'nuiltc^d  to  iK)int  out  to  her  tliat 
"Api>en(licitis"  is  "tlic  name  of  a  disease,  and  not  that  o£  the 
jiart  of  tlie  Ixxly  in  whicli  it  makes  its  appearance. 


The  death  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship  has  taken  from  us  an 
artist  of  marked  singleness  of  purpose.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  more  easy  way  of  achieving  a  certain  kind  of  ]X)pularity 
than  by  painting  animals, .provided  they  are  associated 
with  sentiment  or  a  story.  But  Mr.  Nettleship  never 
aimed  at  such  ixjpularity  ;  his  work  was  all  strength,  and 
he  brought  to  it  great  jxiwer  of  intuitive  imagination.  But 
Mr.  Nettleship  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  his 
book  on  Browning  led  the  way  to  much  elucidatory 
matter  of  the  same  sort  which  was  by  no  means  all  so 
acute  and  illuminating  as  his.  He  also  wrote  a  study  of 
George  Morland. 

Amosgsi'  the  thirty  replies  to  our  competition  of  last 
week  for  the  best  definite  impression  of  travel,  we  have 
impressions  of  such  various  places  as  the  Rhine,  Zermatt, 
Edinburgh,  The  Desert,  Sorrento,  Norway,  and  Lausanne. 
Some  of  the  impressions  are  not  definite  at  all,  but  wholly 
vague.     The  following  was  no  doubt  sent  in  by  way  of 

a  joke  : — 

Tbavelleh's  Jot. 

Yes,  I  have  travelled  far,  and  I  have  seen 

Hornets,  mosquitoes  longer  tlian  your  hand, 

I've  been  imprisoned  by  a  lieathen  queen, 

.Vnd  ass<'i;aied,  and  choked   in  burning-  sand, 

I've  climlx'd  Mont  ISlanc — well,  more  than  twenty  times, 

I've  spent  tliree  winters  in  antarctic  climes, 

I've  lived  on  rats,  Ixjots,  spiders,  mouldy  biscuit, 

I've  been  in  a  balloon — I  thought  I'd  risk  it, 

I  have  teen  scalped  and  tnissed  by  a  Papuan  king ; 

Your  Bengal  tiger — I  have  felt  him  spring 

T^pon  my  Itaek  ;  I  have  l)pen  drenched  in  gore, 

I  have  been  caked  in  ice  in  Liibrador, 

I  liave  lieen  down  with  fevers  black  and  yellow. 

Just  think  of  all  you've  missed,  homekecping  fellow : 

'Twas  wortli  it  all — to  cross  the  weary  foam — 

To  do  what  von  have  never  done — come  home ! 


Bibliographical. 

I  HAVE  a  letter  from  our  old  friend,  Mr.-  F.  B.  Doveton,  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  two  American  ^vriters  of  verse — the  late 
Mr.  William  Wetmore  Story  and  the  present  Mr.  William 
Winter.  Mr.  Doveton  speaks  with  special  delight  of  Mr. 
Story's  "  Cleopatra,"  and  says  of  the  author,  "  Is  he  well 
known  in  England  as  a  poet?  "  The  question  is  not  easy 
to  answer,  for  a  writer  may  have  a  greater  vogue  than  one 
suspects.  I  doubt,  however,  if  Story's  verse  is  known  out- 
side the  small  circle  of  the  cultivated  ;  and  yet  the  English 
reader  has  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  There  was  He  and  She;  or,  a  Poet's 
Portfolio  in  1884  (reprinted,  with  "later  readings,'  ten 
years  afterwards) ;  Fiammetla  :  a  Summer  Idyl,  in  1889, 
and,  in  the  s;une  year,  two  volumes. -of  collected  Poems. 
Mr.  Winter,  as  a  verse-writer,  is  known  to  me  only  by  his 
little  work  called  Wanderers,  which  came  out  in  England 
i«  1888.  Mr.  Doveton  thinks  Mr.  Winter's  rhythmic  work 
"  very  fine  "  ;  but  there  1  cannot  follow  him.     Fluent  and 

pretty,  if  you  like  ;  but  "  fine  " ! 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  is  going  to  give  us  cue  more  proof 
of  his  literary  versatility.  If  I  remember  rightly,  his  first 
"  hit "  was  made  as  the  author  of  Portugal  Old  and  Neio 
(which  he  supplemented  in  1890  by  his  .Round  the  Calendar 
in  Portugal).  Then  it  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  make 
his  mark  in  fiction — witness  his  World  Wc  Live  In  (1884), 
A  Woman's  Itcputafion  (1885),  and  Sylvia  Arden  (1888). 
But  there  Mr.  Crawfurd  stopped,  so  far  as  tale-telling  was 
concen^ed,  until  in  189C  he  produced  The  White  Feather 


and  Other  Stories,  and,  in  190C),  The  New  Order.  Mean- 
while, he  hiid  shown  his  interest  in  the  helles  leltrea  pure 
and  simple  by  producing  in  189C  a  collection  of  Lyrical 
Verse  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria,  which  was  followed,  in 
1897,  by  a  selection  from  Four  Poets.  Now,  it  seems,  he 
is  aljout  to  present  us  with  some  verse  of  his  own,  in  a 
form  which  is  likely  to  attract  attention  by  virtue  of  its 
unconventionality. 

It  is  said  that'we  are  to  have,  presently,  a  selection  from 
the  note-books  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (niainly,  it  would 
seem,  extracts  from  favourite  writers)  ;  and  it  is  added  that 
this  will  be  the  last  volume  that  will  bear  Mr.  Arnold's 
name.  I  trust  tliat  this  latter  assertion  will  be  falsified. 
1  hope  that  those  who  hold  the  copyright  of  the  old 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  will  consent  to  the  republication  of  the 
theatrical  criticisms  which  Mr.  Arnold  contributed  to  that 
paper  over  the  signature  of  "  An  Old  Pkiygoer."  These, 
though  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  have  very 
great  attraction  and  interest  for  those  who  care  about  the 
theatre— partly  for  their  own  sake,  and  partly  for. the  sake 
of  their  author,  of  whom  they  are  very  characteristic.  The 
literature  of  theatrical  criticism  is  not  so  rich  that  we  can 
afford  to  let  these  comments  by  Mr.  Arnold  disapp3ar  from 
view  in  the  reference  files  of  a  newsp.iper. 

From  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain,  it  seems,  we  are  to  receive  a 
memoir  of  Count  Tolstoy  by  way  of  preface  to  More  Tales 
by  that  voluminous  writer.  Hitherto  Mr.  Bain  has  been 
most  noted  as  the  translator  of  Maurus  Jokai,  of  whose 
works  he  has  translated  or  adapted  some  six  or  seveii.  He 
has  had,  indeed,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  popularization 
of  foreign  fiction  in  this  country.  We  owe  to  him  three 
volumes  of  Russian,  Cossack,  and  Turkish  fairy  tales. 
Did  he  not  also  write  a  Life  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  ? 
Then  his  books  on  The  Pupils  and  The  Daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great  are  of  real  utility  to  the  English  reader. 

The  latest  criticism  of  Shelley  is  to  come,  I  note,  from 
Prof.  Walter  Raleigh,  who  is  to'  preface  a  selection  from 
the  Poems.  There  has  not  been  very  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing  of  recent  years,  perhaps  besause  so  many  think  that 
the  last  fruitful  word  about  Shelley  was  said  long  ago. 
Nevertheless,  within  the  last  decade  or  so,  there  have  been 
editions  of,  or  selections  from,  Shelley  whicli  have  had 
their  "introducers" — such  as  the  edition  prefaced  by 
Prof.  Dowden  (1891),  the  selection  edited  by  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  (1891),  the  Works  edited  by  Mr.  Buxton  Forman 
(1892),  the  American  "  Centenary  "  edition  promoted  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry  (1893),  and  the  Lyria  Poems 
edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  (1895). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Henderson's  forthcoming 
edition  of  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  will  be 
at  all  superfluous,  for  there  has  not,  I  think,  been  a 
reprint  of  the  work,  of  any  kind,  since  1883,  when 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  brought  it  out  at  3i.  Od.  and  2s. 
There  had  been  a  previous  reprint  of  the  original  edition 
in  18(59.  The  Minstrelsy  first  came  out  (in  three  volumes) 
in  1802,  and  there  were  editions  of  it  in  1803,  1806,  1810, 
1812,  and  1821. 

"  A  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  by  Robert  Southey 
will  be  published  during  the  coming  autumn."  Somehow 
or  other,  this  announcement  does  not  stir  the  soul  like  a 
trumpet.  The  MS.,  we  are  told,  takes  the  fonu  of  -4 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  'Netherlands  in  the  autumn  of 
1815.  I  find  no  reference  to  that  tour  in  Prof.  Dowden's 
memoir  of  Southey.  But  we  must  wait  in  patience  for 
the  Joui-nal  and  "the  preface  with  which  it  will  no  doubt 
be  endowed. 

We  are  promised  a  new  book  on  The  Inner  and  the 
Middle  Temple.  One  may  hope  that  it  will  prove  as 
readable  as  Tlie  Siill  Life  of  the  Middle  Temple,  published 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe  in  1892.  This,  which  was  mainly 
an  autobiography,  contsiined  many  amusing  stories.  The 
new  book  may  be  more  purely  historical  in  aim  and 
treatment.  TuE  BwKWonsr. 


6  September.  1902.  THc    Acadcmy  and    Literature. 
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Reviews. 

"  A  Six-foot  Child  of  Genius." 

Alexandre  Dumas  (Pere) :  His  Life  and  Works.    By  Arthur 

F.  Davidson.  (Constable.  IBs.  6d.  net.) 
The  Dumas  centenary  was  an  approi^riate  moment  for  an 
English  study  of  ]  Himas'  life  and  works,  and  Mr.  Davidson 
has  utilised  the  occasion  very  well.  He  has  given  us  a 
compendious  biography  of  Dumas  the  Elder,  embodying 
a  compendious  account  and  discussion  of  his  principal 
writings  ;  and  his  book,  on  both  its  sides,  is  excellently 
written,  with  taste,  selection,  discrimination,  and  narrative 
interest.  Interest,  indeed,  is  difficult  to  miss  in  deahng 
with  Dumas  ;  but  dull  writing  has  a  surprising  power 
of  spoiling  the  best  material.  Mr.  Davidson  has  not 
spoiled  his. 

Neither  in  literature  nor  life  was  Dumas  subtle  :  he 
lies  on  the  surface,  and  only  a  fool  could  mistake  him — 
which  is  perhaps  why  so  many  have  mistaken  him.  The 
riotous  obviousness,  the  frank  extremeness  of  the  man 
in  all  his  works  and  pomps  (pomps  is  a  good  word  with 
Dumas),  tempt  the  obvious  and  one-sided,  for  whom  two 
diverse  extremes  are  irreconcilable.  A  jovial  volcano,  a 
wasteful  revel  of  energies  good  and  bad,  untamed  nature, 
unmoral  and  instinctive,  that  was  Dumas.  Though  by 
his  novels  better  known  in  England  than  is  any  other 
French  author,  his  work  outside  the  novel  is  not  known, 
nor  yet  his  personality — apart  from  a  few  characteristic 
anecdotes  regarding  him.  But  a  more  vital  and  dis- 
tinctive personality  is  not  to  be  foxmd  in  literature. 

Luck  came  to  this  Creole  throughout.  His  first  big 
play  (or  the  first  produced,  for  the  previously  vsritten 
"Christine"  was  postponed,  and  afterwards  brought 
out  in  an  improved  revision)  succeeded  brilliantly ;  it 
was  "Henri  HI." — a  subject  he  rehandled  in  his  novels. 
Its  success  came  just  in  time  to  compensate  dismissal  from 
his  secretaryship,  the  result  of  neglecting  business  for 
literature  ;  and  doubtless  helped  his  speedy  reinstatement 
in  another  department.  So  it  was :  this  reckless  hawk 
flew  at  everything,  and  every  quarry  he  struck  at  he 
brought  down.  He  began  with  plays,  and  had  but  to 
touch  a  drama  to  succeed  ;  for  he  was  a  playwright  to  the 
marrow.  He  was  a  romancer  miracidous.  He  may  be 
said  tiohave  invented  the  cduseric,  and  his  caiiserlvs  were 
delightful.  He  wrote  travels,  and  their  hovhommie  is 
taking  still.  Between  the  plays  and  the  romances  he  had 
tried  history ;  and  if  one  cannot  call  him  an  historian,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  he  failed.  To  the  provincial  big- 
wig who  said  his  (Dumas')  history  of  C.esar  was  not  spoken 
of  among  the  learned,  he  answered :  "  Learned  people 
never  do  speak  of  me."  "  Yet  a  history  of  Cfesar  ought  to 
have  made  some  stir."  "  Mine  made  none  :  people  read  it — 
that  was  all,"  rejoined  the  insouciant  Dumas.  "  It  is  the 
unreadable  histories  that  make  a  stir  :  they  are  like  the 
dinners  which  you  can't  digest :  digestible  dinners  give 
yoii  no  cause  to  think  about  them  on  the  next  day."  That 
was  the  secret :  the  materials  might  be  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stolen  ;  but  the  cookery  was  super!). 

The  apotheosis  of  Dumas — Dumas  at  his  best,  worst, 
and  most  magnificent — is  after  his  Austerlitz  or  Worcester, 
the  "  crowning  mercy "  of  Monte  Crist 0.  Then  he 
became  a  land-proprietor,  and  built  the  costly,  never  quite- 
finished  house  called  after  that  most  widely  known  of  his 
novels.  Then  he  lived  there  with  royal  prodigality, 
keeping  open  house  for  friends  and  a  perpetually  shifting 
train  of  hangers-on.  Outside  the  famous  house  was  a 
frieze  of  medalhons,  .showing  the  illustrious  authors  from 
Homer  to  Victor  Hugo.  "I  don't  see  you  among  them, 
M.  Dumas,"  said  a  visitor.  "Me?  oh!  I  shall  be  inside," 
replied  the  gay  romancer.  Every  rascal  hail  his  money— 
every  friend,  everyone  in  distress  or  profo-ssing  to  be  in 
distress.     A  man  turned  up  with  what  Dumas  thought  an 


umbrella-case.  "  You  are  Wi-ong,  sir,"  cried  the  fellow  ; 
"  this  is  the  skin  of  a  splendid  boa-constrictor."  "And 
what  on  earth  do  you  suppose  I  want  with  the  skin  of  a 
boa-constrictor  ?"  asks  Dumas.  The  cunning  villain  had 
his  answer  pat.  "  I  am  sure,  M.  Dumas,  you  will  value 
it  as  a  relic  when  you  know  that  the  creature  to  which 
this  skin  belonged  was  shot  in  Egypt  long  ago  by  your 
father.  General  Dumas."  The  exquisite  absurdity  of 
course  sold  the  skin  and  kept  the  liar  in  free  quarters  at 
Monte  Cristo ;  for  Dumas'  vanity  was  as  credulous  as  his 
good-nature.  Stray  dogs  found  open  house  there,  too, 
besides  the  novelist's  own  animals.  Michel,  tlie  head- 
gardener,  reported  thirteen  dogs  in  the  place.  The  dogs, 
none  the  less,  must  stay ;  but  thirteen  was  an  unlucky 
number — they  must  not  be  thirteen.  Then  Michel  would 
turn  one  away.  "No,  Michel,  you  had  better  let  an 
extra  one  come  in — that  will  make  fourteen."  Michel 
sighed,  and  went  away.  It  was  Dumas'  method  all  over, 
in  money  no  less  than  dogs.  The  house-lady  for  the  time 
being  wrote  that  the  servants'  wine  was  exhausted — there 
was  nothing  in  the  cellar  but  champagne.  What  was  she 
to  do?  "Let  them  have  the  champagne,"  came  the 
return-letter ;  "it  will  do  them  good." 

Those  house-ladies  were  the  most  prodigal  feature  of  all 
— in  every  sense  of  the  word  "prodigal."  Dumas,  only 
once  married,  then  to  a  lady  for  some  time  in  need  of  it, 
and  not  for  long — Dumas  had  an  endless  succession  of 
provisional  wives  (so  to  speak),  mostly  actresses,  and  all  of 
the  harpy  class.  W^omen  were  his  hopeless  vice — perhaps 
the  one  thing  we  can  find  it  in  our  heart  to  call  a  vice  in 
the  great  six-foot  child  of  genivis.  He  said  one  day  to  a 
friend,  "  with  a  comical  pride,"  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
exaggerate,  "  mats  je  crois  hien  que  j'ai,  de  par  le  monde, 
plus  de  cinq  cents  enfants."  It  is  perhaps  better  imtrans- 
lated.  His  years  grew  venerable,  but  not  his  conduct. 
Those  last  years  are  melancholy  reading.  The  adult  child 
who  had  lived  as  if  he  should  never  grow  old,  saw  age 
upon  him  and  death.  "  Unfortified  by  philosophy  and 
unconsoled  by  religion,"  he  perceived  the  arrival  of  the 
end  "  with  tears  and  lamentations."  Then  senility  and 
gradual  coma.     Let  us  turn  away,  sad. 

He  was,  as  Mr.  Davidson  truly  says,  a  perfect  example 
of  what  theologians  understand  Ijy  nature  without  grace. 
All  his  natural  virtues,  his  natural  faults,  he  retained  from 
childhood  unmodified  and  without  a  notion  of  modifying 
them.  Parisians  jested  at  the  contrast  with  his  prudent 
son.  A  comic  paper  drew  Dumas  the  younger  as  a  man 
with  his  father  as  an  infant,  and  the  legend  :  "  Here  is  a 
child  who  gives  great  anxiety  to — his  son."  The  son  had 
his  own  jests  on  the  subject ;  though  the  famous  one 
about  his  father's  vanity  being  enough  to  make  him  pose 
as  his  own  coloured  footman  is  said  by  the  present  bio- 
grapher to  be  probably  apocryphal.  But  the  elder  Dumas' 
vanity  was  all  on  the  surface,  was  childlike :  even  as  that 
of  Goldsmith,  and  more  than  Goldsmith's,  it  was  unaccom- 
panied by  conceit  or  pride.  He  was  kind-hearted ,  generous, 
and  magnanimous  to  a  degree,  ever  ready  with  praise  of 
his  great  contemporaries,  who  were  not  always  generous  to 
him.  Balzac  had  a  special  venom  against  him.  Alphouse 
Karr  relates  that  Balzac,  leaving  a  party,  said  as  he  passed 
Dumas:  "When  I  can  do  nothing  else  I  shall  take  to 
writing  plays."  "  Begin  at  once  then,"  swiftly  retorted 
Dumas.  But  the  great  romancer  candidly  acknowledged 
that  the  great  novelist  was  a  rare  genius,  and  warned  his 
readers  not  to  take  over-seriously  any  hasty  things  he 
might  say  about  Balzac.  He  had  a  vague  sentiment  of 
religicm  rather  than  any  fixed  beliefs.  Nevertheless,  when 
a  general  sneered  at  the  idea  of  God,  saying  :  "I  cannot 
form  the  sliglitest  conception  of  that  mysterious  beiug 
known  traditionally  as  le  bon  Dieu  ;  "  Dumas  rejoined, 
"  General,  I  have  in  my  house  four  dogs,  two  apes,  and  a 
parrot ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  their  opmions  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  identical  with  yours.  '  Of  the 
amazing  fecundity  and  energy  of  his  genius,  especially  of 
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his  dramatic  cenius,  too  neglected  by  Englishmen,  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak.  For  that  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  this  singularly  interesting  book. 


Christian  Socialism. 

Human  Evolution.    By  G.   Home  HaU.    (Swan  Sonnen- 

schein.) 
Da.  Home  Hall  thinks  that  there  is  something  rotten  in 
the  modem  state  wliich  can  only  be  cured  by  a  return  to 
the   practices   of   primitive    Christianity.        In   his   own 
words : — 

Once  let  man's  natimil  wants  he  safeguarded  through 
personal  exertion — for  without  tlio  duty  of  labour  he  must 
Ijecome  a  decadent  parasite — and  we  are  only  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  intense  intellectuality,  of  tnie  indi- 
vidualism in  all  but  exploitation  and  legalised  roblicry  of  the 
weaker ;  more  than  that,  of  an  ago  wlion  the  example  of 
spirituality  afforded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  can  Ix;  brought 
home  to  all  ill  a  way  in)pf>ssible  now,  when  all  the  faculties 
are  stultilied,  pc^rverted,  and  war()cd  in  many  cases  by  tlie 
narrow  enviroiiiiient  and  by  tiie  brutality  engendered  by 
animalistic  comp<'tition.  This  foiin  of  Socialism  will  Ix'  that 
of  federated  nations  recognising  their  mutual  brotherhood  ; 
but  what  will  Ije  the  cementing  power?  lean  conceive  of 
none  except  it  Ix;  a  living  belief  in  our  oneness  in  divinity 
and  humanhood  and  obedience  to  the  command  :  "  All  ye  are 
brethren."  As  soon  as  wo  believe  that,  all  the  Vested  WTongs 
of  might,  tliat  is  the  vested  interests  of  the  legalists,  and  all 
the  laws  of  possessionalisra  must  disappear  before  the 
awakened  natural  conscience.  And  beyond  tliat  I  can  see  the 
Reign  of  Anarchy,  when  the  law  of  mutual  love  suffices  to 
secure  justice  to  all,  when  Society  will  Ije  lawless  because  it 
is  just. 

Anarchy  is  therefore  tlie  end  that  Dr.  Rome  Hall  frankly 
sets  before  his  readers.  But  why?  "  Previous  to  1884," 
we  are  told,  Britain  possessed  a  pseudo  democracy,  "the 
government  in  reality  an  ohgarchy  with  feudal  svirvivals  in 
its  midst,  ruling  with  the  aid  of  a  middle-class  corre- 
sponding to  the  people  or  plebeians  of  the  older  states." 
Tliis  does  not  seem  so  terrible,  but  then  an  oligarchy  is 
the  wickedest  thing  in  the  world.  In  it,  says  Dr.  Rome 
Hall:— 

Everything  is  sulwrdinated  to  individual  gain  ;  everything 
is  measured  by  money  value  ;  everything  is  foolish  and  stupid 
that  has  not  rent,  nor  dividend,  nor  profit,  for  its  object. 
Every  function  or  duty  that  can  be  shuffled  olf  on  to  others  of 
the  slave-class,  compelled  perforce  to  latour  thus  or  starve,  is 
neglected,  from  defensive  fighting  by  means  of  hired  merce- 
naries, from  offensive  theft  by  force  in  like  manner  through 
the  easier  means  of  the  establishment  of  a  lawyer  caste,  by 
the  retention  of  a  priesthood  class  to  subdue  the  puerile  many 
through  fear  of  death  here  or  hereafter,  and  tlirough  tlie  pay- 
ment of  a  police  force,  retained  by  tlie  liig  thieves  to  l<eep  the 
little  ones  in  order ;  to  negl(>et  the  rearing  of  your  own 
children,  and  the  perfoi-raance  of  tlie  duty  of  helping  others 
by  deputy  through  "charity  "  and  its  dispensers. 

We  have  tried  in  vain  to  make  sense  of  this  breatliless  and 
rhapsodical  sentence,  and  therefore  give  it  exactly  as  it  is 
printed.  The  only  thing  we  can  gather  from  it  is  that 
Dr.  Rome  HaU  is  very  angry  indeeif.  But  what  makes  him 
pitch  upon  the  date  of  1884?  Was  it  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
version to  Home  Rule  which  put  an  end  to  tlie  rule  of  the 
middle-class  and  all  the  horrors  of  oligarchy  ?  If  so,  it 
seems  to  have  made  matters  worse  in  the  end,  for  we  learn 
afterwards  that  "  Parliament  is  now  one  vast  union  to 
protect  capitalists  in  the  extraction  from  labour  of  surplus 
value,  only  the  nation  at  large  do  not  realise  that  the 
well-to-do  administer  labour  and  wealth  production  for 
their  own  benefit  alone."  In  another  place,  he  suggests 
that  "the  possessionalist  officials"  cooked  the  census 
returns,  and  that  "  our  own  land  has  sufficient  acreage  to 
support  at  once  a  population  of  10,01  )I),0(K)  under  Social- 
Democracy,  when  agriculture  and  labour  would  exist  for 
the  use  of  all  instead  of  for  rent  and  profit," 


The  reader  will  gather  from  these  extracts  that  it  is  idle 
to  exi)ect  rational  argument  from  the  writer,  and  it  remains 
to  explain  why  this  book  is    called    Unman    Evolution. 
A  great    part  of  it  is  tnken    up  with  what  purports  to 
be   an  historical  account  of   the  progress   of    man    from 
what  he   calls   a   "  protoplasmic  molecule "  down  to  the 
critical  epoch  of   1884.     In  this  accotmt  Dr.  Rome  Hall 
loses  himself  completely  and  mistakes  analogy  for  argu- 
ment —  as   when    he    states    that    he    believes    it    will 
eventually  be   recognised    that  "  exactly  equivalent   func- 
tions and    '  laws '    govern  equally  the  protoplasmic   unit 
of  life,  the  organic  animal  aggregate  and  social  organism 
springing  from  the  aggregation  of  men,  modified  in  the 
latter  case  by  his  special  cosmical  individuality."     But  he 
also  makes  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact  so  numerous  tliat 
to  mention  them  all  woidd  take  up  nearly  as  much  space  as 
the  book  itself  :  thus  he  assures  us  that  man  once  possessed 
an  "  original  monotheistic  creed,"  and  that  he  descended 
from  a  single  pair.     He  says  that  the  descent  of  man  from 
an    ancestor   common    to  liimself   and    the   highest  ai)es 
appears  to  him  to  be  "  absolutely  unproven."     He  speaks 
of  the  pottery  of  jiala-olitliic  man,  and  of  his  time  as  a 
"  Golden  Age."     He  says  that  gold  was  the  first  metal 
discovered,  and  that  electricity  is  a  form  of  energj' ;  that 
the    world  was    originally  made  out  of   ether,  and  that 
the  amceba  is  "  almost  identical  with  the  white  corpuscle 
of  the  human  blood."     To  the  Aristotelian  cardinal  virtues 
— which    he    attributes    to   Socrates — he     adds    without 
warrant  one  which  he  calls  "  lioliness,"  thereby  making 
the  list  to  read  "  wisdom,   temperance,  courage,   justice, 
and  holiness,"   instead  of  as  it  should  be,  "  manliness, 
forethought,  moderation,  and  justice."     He  says  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  at  the  present  day  has  lost  the  "  special 
pay  at  harvest  time  wliich  he  enjoyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,"  and  that  the  signals  of  the  Morse  telegraphic 
code  can  be  formed  into  "  infinite  combinations."     As  for 
his  verbal  mistakes,  one  or  two  samples  must  suffice.     He 
speaks  of  "  nouveaux  richesses  "  when  he  means  either 
"  nouvelles  richesses"  or  "  nouveau-^c    riches."     He  uses 
"gravel-kind"  for   "gavel-kind,"  and   "  Periaecioi  "   for 
"  Perineci,"  while,  by  a  sort  of  mistaken  pun,  he  mistakes 
the  legal   word  "  seisin"  for  "  seizing."     Hence,  although 
Dr.   Rome    Hall    constantly  makes  u.se    of   out-of-the-way 
words,  although  he  speaks  of  "  the  Deutsch  blood  "  when 
he  means  the  Gennan,  of  "  demarking  "  when   ho  means 
distinguishing,    and    uses    plu-ases    like    "  progressence," 
"legarthy,"  and  "actional  activity,"  we  cannot  suppose 
his  learning  to  be  either  accurate  or  profound. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is,  we  are  afraid,  plain  enough. 
Dr.  Rome  Hall  has  been  shocked,  as  have  many  who 
labour  among  them,  by  the  squalid  condition  of  our 
working  classes.  The  wretchedness  producinl  by  this 
is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  liecausc  ]x»oplo  do  not 
miss  what  they  have  never  had,  and  the  condition  of  the 
working  man,  whether  peasant  or  mechanic,  is  certainly 
far  more  comfortable  now  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago.  But  Dr.  Rome  Hall  is  apparently  one  of  those 
hot-headed  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
world  round  them  only  by  the  light  of  their  own  emotions, 
and  to  think  that  every  inequality  of  lot  and  station  must 
necessarily  be  due  to  some  flagrant  wrong-doing  on  the 
part  of  somebody.  He,  in  fact,  artlessly  gives  away  liis 
own  position  when  he  asks,  "Why  do  I  believe  in  a 
creation  beyond  that  perceived  by  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  material  substance  of  wliich  my  form  is  built,  and 
beyond  tlie  rest  of  the  universe  perceivable  by  it?"  and 
answers  to  his  own  question,  "  Because  I  simply  do  feel 
in  contact  with  a  world  beyond  the  material  world ; 
because  I  know  that  there  are  influences  or  correspondences 
affecting  me  that  brute  life  is  indifferent  to  and  not  affected 
by ;  because  1  have  a  sense  that  1  am  a  part  irrevocalile 
and  indestructible  of  a  cosmos  that  the  animals  perceive 
nothing  of  in  the  least  possible  manner  ;  because,  feeling 
thus,  I  recognise  that  the  real,  the  royal  ego,  transcends 
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the  laws  of  the  material  world,  that  it  is  in  reality 
a  part  of  an  unseen  universe,  being  limited  and  chained 
by  my  tenement's  imperfections."  All  this,  of  course,  may 
be  true,  yet  it  is  plain  that  Dr.  Rome  Hall's  feelings  can 
do  nothing  to  establish  for  others  the  objective  existence 
of  the  world  he  talks  about.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  who  thus  reasons  should  catch  at  the  first  remedy  offered 
to  him,  and  should,  with  the  best  of  motives,  advocate,  as 
he  does,  a  social  revolution  which  would  entail  the  shedding 
of  Apocalyptic  rivers  of  blood,  and  as  all  history  shows, 
idtimately  fail  in  its  object.  The  workmg  classes  liere  and 
on  the  Continent  are  certainly  not  slaxes,  although  he  calls 
them  so  more  than  once;  but  even  if  they  were,  has  any 
servile  war  since  the  world  began  had  any  Ijenelicial  effect 
upon  society  in  general,  or  upon  the  lot  of  those  who  have 
waged  it  in  jiarticular  ? 


Hans  Breitmann's  Rival. 

Flaxiu»:  Leaves   from    the    Life    of   an    Immortal.      By 

Charles  Codfrey  Leland.  (Wellby.) 
TuKS  author  is  best  known  to  lOnglish  and  American 
readers  as  the  singer  of  "  The  Breitmann  Ballads."  In  the 
present  volume  it  has  been  his  avowed  intention  to  bring 
about  a  meeting  between  the  warrior-bard  and  Flaxius  the 
immortal.  Such  a  meeting  is,  however,  so  far  as  this 
book  is  concerned,  a  mere  side  issue.  Flaxius  does  meet 
Breitmann,  and  two  new  ballads  make  their  appearance,  but 
whereas  Breitmann  is  a  commentator  on  a  '  particular 
jjeriod,  Flaxius  sums  up  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  the  spirit  of  Breitmann  so  much  as  that  of  Panta- 
gruel  which  animates  these  pages,  and  that  spirit  })elonged 
essentially,  one  might  almost  say  exclusively,  to  Francois 
Kabelais,  M.l).  It  is  no  light  task  to  cast  hack  this  spirit 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  or  to  project  it  into  the  centuries  to 
come.  It  is  still  more  difficTdt  to  preserve  its  ironical 
vigour  in  an  age  w'hich  is  particularly  squeamish  in  regard 
to  irony.  The  enemy  of  the  Cordeliers  had  a  strong  voice 
and  a  loud  laugh  which  sen-ed  their  purpose  in  that 
Titanic  onslaught  against  absurdity.  It  is  not  well  to 
soften  and  tone  down  his  hero  even  for  the  purpose  of 
castigating  the  foibles  of  milder  generations.  Kabelais 
was  a  reality  whose  time  has  gone  and  whose  work  is 
done,  however  their  memory  may  survive.  The  brute 
laugh  has  faded  into  a  tired  sneer,  and  such  as  it  was, 
neither  Flaxius  nor  anybody  else  can  bring  it  back  to  us 
again.  The  atmosphere  is  too  thin  for  that  boisterous 
force,  and  the  mere  trick  of  a  Latin  following  a  French 
clause  in  one  hybrid  sentence  does  not  reproduce  it. 
Speaking  of  the  Dschim  Crow,  Flaxius  himself  makes  the 
following  observation:  "Now  this  showing  how  the 
Hindoo  Trinity  made  a  fool  of  itself,  firstly  by  putting 
Pantagruelism  into  a  crow,  and  then  expecting  to  ever  get 
it  out,  is,  I  am  sure,  one  of  those  subtle  sarcasms  of  the 
Pariah  Literature."  Thisquahtyof  Pantagruelism  is  most 
dirticult  to  infuse  into  a  crow  or  into  a  humoui-ist,  and  in 
the  long  "  life "  of  Flaxius  it  shows  obvious  signs  of 
wearing  out.  But  because  Flaxius  lias  an  individuality  of 
his  own,  hopelessly  modern  in  spite  of  his  lore  in  all  lands 
and  all  periods,  his  immortality  has  a  significance  quite 
indei)endent  of  Pantagruchsm  made  respectable.  He,  too, 
in  his  way,  is  a  reality  from  the  moment  when,  on  the 
fringe  of  time,  he  performs  at  the  "  festival  of  Volterra, 
in  the  first  P^tru.scan  age,  lied  about  by  Inghirami,"  that 
act  of  kindness  which  wins  for  him  iirunortality. 

From  that  moment  he  relates  his  ex])erience8  without 
any  regard  for  chnjnology  or  the  (I reek  or  any  other  kind 
of  Unities.  In  swift  flashes  of  insight  he  faces  them  all : 
"  the  transcendental  Oriental,  the  vigorous  prototype  of 
the  coming  Europe,  and  the  obscuring  imago  of  tlio  ;,'iant 
Pa.st."  But  it  is  certainly  disconcerting,  even  from  the 
capricious  8tand-]X)int    of    Rabelaisian  humour,   that  the 


incident  of  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  "  a  poor 
man,  of  very  dark  colour,"  shoidd  form  the  second 
narrative  in  the  many  stages  of  his  immortality.  From 
the  President  of  the  United  States  he  goes  back  to  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  so  on  throughout  the  random 
fortunes  of  humanity.  Like  other  heroes  from  Odysseus' 
to  Dante,  Flaxius  is  not  contented  with  these  hmitations, 
and  determines  to  visit  Hades. 

"  '  I  would  fain  go  ' — '  Go  whither  ?  '  inquired  the  fairy. 
'  Go  to  Hell !  '  replied  Plaxius.  '  Wherefore  this  \mpro- 
voked  hostility  ?  '  asked  the  Spirit.  '  It  was  not  spoken  in 
the  vocative,'  replied  Flaxius."  Now  it  is  submitted  that 
this  is  not  at  aU  the  guffaw  of  a  swaddled  Pantagruel,  but 
rather  the  quite  alien  chuckle  of  a  personality  known  in 
obscure  corners  of  his  own  country  as  the  "  horse  editor." 
There  are  many  such  passages,  and  they  suggest  a  visible 
rent  in  that  mask  by  which  Flaxius  would  win  the  wonder 
and  the  laughter  of  the  world.  As  thougli  behind  the 
persona  of  the  god  human  lips  were  to  be  caught  framing 
the  pitiful  common  grin  of  gaping  mortality.  Then,  too, 
Flaxius  is  apt  to  point  the  moral  of  his  tale  with  tiresome 
persistence,  dragging  us  from  the  fairy  world  of  his  fancy 
into  sordid  reality  with  a  quite  unnecessary  jerk.  For 
instance,  what  can  be  more  unnecessary  than  the  Haec 
fahula  doeet  and  its  accomjianying  periods  of  invective 
against  "  the  swamp  of  wealth  "  which  follow  the  story  of 
"  How  Flaxius  made  the  Fortune  of  Fad  ward  "  ?  Surely, 
too,  the  tale  of  "  Flaxius  and  the  Were- Wolf  "  together  with 
its  modern  parallel  might  have  been  spared  the  forumla 
of  explanation.  In  this  brilliant  narrative  one  meets  with 
many  of  those  sly  gleams  of  malice  which  illumine  much 
rather  laboured  Pantagruelism.  "  '  Raniilf,  the  mad  wolf, 
is  what  men  call  me,'  said  the  other  proudly.  '  Mon  fils, 
ce  ii'esi  pnii  Vinslant  your  la  raiutc-  liumuine,'  rejoined 
Flaxius  mildly." 

When  Flaxius  comes  to  modem  England  Pantagruelism, 
even  modified  by  the  irritability  of  righteousness,  is 
abandoned,  and  he  relates  '•  The  Wonderful  Story  of 
Miss  Jesabelle  Rocklw.rd  "  in  the  relatively  calm  spirit  of 
a  novelist  with  a  jiurpose  or  a  playwright  with  a  problem. 
This  philosophic  adaptation  of  "  Cinderella  "  is  followed 
by  an  obiter  dictiun  on  the  historic  Jezebel,  on  behalf  of 
■  whom,  by  the  bye,  another  English  ajwlogist  came  forward 
some  .years  ago.  Flaxius  breaks  a  lance  also  for  Herodias 
with  graceful  impartiality.  The  sketch  of  "  Flaxius  and 
the  Bookseller  "  is  among  the  most  charming  in  the  book. 
How  one  wishes  that  the  great  discourser  on  silence  might 
have  just  glanced  at  the  following  :  "It  is  one  of  the 
sarcasms  of  truth  that  such  a  Dryasdust,  who  has  become 
among  fools  the  vers'  type  and  symbol  of  common-place' 
dulness,  is  in  reality  all  the  time  in  a  fairyland  too  fine 
for  the  Philistine  with  his  great  horny  eyes  to  even 
perceive." 

Flaxius  passes  into  tjic  future,  that  is,  frankly,  into  the 
world  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  world  of  ubiquitous  flying 
machines  and  cold,  c<dm,  incessant  pidgin  English.  It  is 
a  world  in  which  no  reincarnation  of  Asmodeus  can  find 
life,  a  world  in  which  once  and  for  ever  Plato  has  yielded 
place  to  protoplasm.  But  because  Mr.  Leland  is,  in  spite 
of  himself,  a  poet,  there  is  more  in  the  pliilosophy  of  this 
new  life  than  an  apotheosis  of  scientific  regularity  and  a 
colourless  exposition  of  suburban  comfort.  These  new 
beings  can  still  feel  the  old  loves  and  hates  and  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  laugliter  of  the  gods  and  the  tears  of  things 
-in  dreams.  For  tliey,  indeed,  had  "mastered  art 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams — only  to  despise  it."  In  this 
chapter  Flaxius  appears  to  have  assimdated  to  no  small 
extent  the  admiral)le  detachment  and  objectivity  of  Mr. 
Wells's  attitude,  jjut  there  is  in  some  of  the  random 
criticisms  of  the  representative  figure  of  A.D.  2,000,  much 
that  the  very  htmiblest  of  us  may  resent.  After  alluding 
to  the  Colosseum,  the  Forum,  and  the  Parthenon  as  "mere 
curiosities,  illustrations  of  a  barbarous  past,"  Mr.  Oakford 
states  in  his  newest  manner  that  "  All  of  tho  Ruskink  and 
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Taines  of  the  last  centuiy  look  to  us  like  ants  toiling  over 
lumps  of  sugar."  Possibly  Taine  and  Ruskin  may  be  as 
ants  to  the  all  behtthng  eyes  of  some  Mr.  Oakford,  but 
surely  he  will  not  place  thein  in  the  same  class,  or,  to  fall 
hack  on  his  own  picturesque  phrase,  on  the  same  lum])  of 
-sugar  ?  Surely  the  credulous  appeal  to  posterity  will  have 
no  such  ironical  answer  as  that ! 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  busybody  that,  in  so  much  as 
riaxius  could,  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Ai»state,  think  in 
a  language  of  tlie  future,  he  must  have  been  at  least 
subconscious  of  these  wonderfid  changes  to  come,  and 
consequently  would  require  no  explanations  from  Mr. 
Oakford. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
readers  will  welcome  Flaxius  as  a  philo.sopher  seeking  la 
vraie  virile,  a  philosopher  whose  sympathy  is  very  human, 
and  who  has,  in  spite  of  all  bis  enidition,  at  the  back  of 
his  head — perhaps  even  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart — some- 
thing of  the  naive,  spontaneous  fun  of  his  Teutonic  rival, 
Hans  Breitmann. 


The  American  Book  Market. 

Our  LiUn-ai'y  Deluge,  and  some  of  its  deeper  waters.     By 
Francis  Whiting  Halsey    (Grant  Richards,     oa.  Gd.) 

Many  astonishing  conclusions  are  reached  by  Mr.  Halsey 
in  this  collection  of  disconnected  newspaper  articles  on 
the  American  book-market.  This  alarmecl  observer,  finding 
that  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  about 
half  as  many  books  every  year  as  Great  Britain,  proceeds 
to  account  for  the  portent.  "No  more  remarkable  in- 
Huence  has  entered  the  trade  than  tlie  influence  of  the 
dry-goods  stores.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  persons  who  buy  books 
has  enormously  increased.  .  .  .  More  and  more  men 
are  acquiring  the  laudable  habit  of  buying  a  book  as 
cheerfidly  as  they  buy  a  handful  of  cigars,  and  women  as 
%yillingly  as  they  buy  a  pair  of  gloves."  The  rewards  of 
literary  success  in  America  have  accordingly  increased  ; 
even  poets  "do  well,"  and  "a  negro  poet  of  our  day, 
Paul  L.  Dunbar,  does  better  than  Burns  or  Milton  did." 
Mr.  Halsey  means  that  he  gets  more  money  than  those 
roasters.  "  It  is  startling  to  remember  Burns  and  his 
immortal  poverty,  or  Milton  selling  Paradise  Lost  for  that 
picayune."  If  Burns  had  lived  to  receive  the  price  now 
paid  for  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Poemti,  cJiiefly  in 
Dialed,  instead  of  being  a  picayune,  it  "might  have 
jwrchased  a  splendid  farm,  and  made  him  an  independent 
Scotch  laird."  That,  however,  does  not  strike  u.s  as  being 
the  use  to  which  Burns  would  have  been  most  likely  to 
put  the  money. 

What  with  the  "boom"  in  historical  novels,  the 
influence  of  tlie  dry-goods  store,  and  the  "  tremendous 
rowth  in  the  nimiber  of  those  who  know  how  to  write, 
who  have  acquired  ideas,  power  to  express  themselves, 
and  self-confidence  in  saying  what  they  think  in  print," 
the  Deluge  is  growing  so  vast  that  alajm  is  excited  as  to 
its  quality.  "  My  mind,"  says  Mr.  HalSey,  "  is  bewildered 
when  it  contemplates  the  stores  of  books  the  Library  of 
Congress  must  eventually  contain — those  it  now  contains, 
and  those  it  will  have  added  to  its  store  when  present 
conditions  have  prevailed  some  generations  longer." 

If  the  surfeiting  of  the  national  collection  were  the  only 
outcome  of  the  excess  of  the  New  Book,  America  might 
bear  or  burn  her  burden  with  equanimity.  Her  real 
danger  is  from  the  effect  of  the  chronic  boom,  and  the  too 
frequent  arrival  of  the  eixx;h-making  American  autlior, 
accompanied  by  a  first  edition  of  fifty  thousand  copies  or 
so  of  the  masterpiece  for  which  the  age  stands  still.  But 
the  critic  does  not,  as  we  think,  take  suflicient  account  of 
the  large  community  of  systematic,  and  orderly  readers 
which  exists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     There  is 


no  pait  of  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
( lennany,  where  culture  is  being  so  much  sought  among 
the  people  by  the  medium  of  methodical  and  weU-phxnned 
readmg,  as  in  America.  One  hears  comparatively  little  of 
it,  because  the  reid  student  is  everywhere  a  reticent 
creature ;  but  no  one  can  go  much  into  American  society 
without  being  struck  by  its  results,  especially  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  West  and  South.  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  even,  and  assuredly  Chicago  (in  which 
improbable  locality  American  publishers  find  one  of  their 
richest  markets  for  helles  leltres  and  the  best  class  of  new 
books  and  reprints)  are  vocal,  where  what  we  should  caU 
the  provinces  only  read  steadily  and  well,  and  buy 
enonnous  quantities  of  books,  without  making  a  fuss 
about  it. 

Especially  among  American  women  of  all  ages  is 
methodical  and  well-ordered  reading — reading  really  well 
done  and  well  a.ssimilated — an  increasingly  prevalent 
habit.  Book-clubs,  reading  circles,  and  literary  societies 
of  different  kinds  certainly  exceed  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm  similar  bodies  in  this  country.  It  is  easy  to 
be  funny  about  them  ;  but  they  are  themselves  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  their  influence  is  an  educative  and  useful 
one.  Their  members  "  set  "  each  other  different  spheres 
of  study,  which  are  patiently  pursued  ;  and  guide  each 
other's  choice  of  related  books,  which  they  meet  jjeriodi- 
caUy  (generally  in  the  members'  houses)  to  discuss.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  self-consciousness  in  the 
l)rocess  ;  but  the  advantages  derived  from  it  are  evident. 

"  Booms  "  and  the  largely  circulated  cheap  magazines  of 
America  make  it  easy  to  underrate  the  literary  progress  of 
the  country.  In  a  community  of  seventy  millions  there  is 
abundant  room  for  desultory  and  idle  readers,  the  "  reading 
pubhc  "  of  the  dry-goods  store  and  the  monthly  magazines. 
But  the  number  of  true  book-lovers  and  good  book-users 
exists  largely  and  is  rapidly  growing.  The  patriotic  Ameri- 
can need  not  be  (like  a  hero  mentioned  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang)  "  ryglite  sadde  and  sorrowefull,  because  he  cannot 
get  encuch  of  fichting  "  ;  and  if  America  does  not  produce 
classics  at  the  rate  her  own  self-consciousness  desires,  it 
is  not  for  lack  of  a  suitable  amount  of  bloodshed,  but 
because  the  literarj-  tradition  is  still  young  in  a  relatively 
youthful  civilisation.  Even  circulating  libraries  are  com- 
paratively new  in  the  United  States.  America  has  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  and  a  great  deal  of  life  to  live ;  but  she  is 
learning  and  she  is  living  very  fast.  We  do  not  regard 
her  future  so  despondingly  as  her  own  latest  critic. 


A  Buddhist  Classic. 

Tlymns  of  the  Faith  {Dhammapada) :  Being  an  ancient 
Anthology  preserved  in  the  short  collection  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  of  the  Buddhists.  Translated  from  the  Pali 
by  Albert  J.  Edmunds.     (Kegan  Paul.     4s.  Cd.) 

"  Ii"  ever  an  immortal  classic  was  produced  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,"  says  Mr.  lOdmunds  in  his  Introduction, 
"  it  is  this."  A  classic  indeed  it  may  be  in  its  apjjeal  to 
the  Asiatic  mind  ;  but  something  more  than  the  trans- 
lator's scholarship,  more  even  than  his  enthusiasm,  is 
needed  to  fulfil  his  hope  "  to  naturalise  in  English  this 
Buddhist  Holy  Writ,  as  the  King  .Tames  version  has 
naturalised  the  Christian."  He  adds,  "but  if  I  fail  some 
one  else  will  succeed."  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
anyone  will  ever  succeed.  Such  success  could  only  be 
achieved,  if  at  all,  by  FitzGerald's  method,  a  method 
which  Mr.  Mallock  has  applied  to  Lucretius  with  most 
interesting  results.  But  ( tmar  and  Lucretius  were  specu- 
lative thinkers  appealing  to  the  uneasy  Western  mind  even 
when  it  does  not  accept  their  conclusions.  They  are 
always  seeking  to  solve  a  problem,  to  penetrate  a  inA'stery, 
to  argue  their  way  into  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  Unseen.  But 
in  these  Buddhist  doctrinal  hynms  there  is  no  speculation, 
no  argument,  no  uncertainty,  no  adventurous  flight  into 
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the  unknown.  The  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  seclusion  and 
calm : — 

Tlie  best  of  doctrines  is  passionless. 
The  guarded  heart  bringeth  ease. 
Tiie  earnest,  meditative  man 
Obtains  an  ample  joy. 

The  ideal  is  self-conquest : — 

Good  are  tamed  mules  and  noblo  Indus  horses, 

And  great  tusked  elephants, 

]5ut  tetter  still  a  self-tamed  man. 

The  beasts  are  tamed  for  ordered  action,  man  for  inaction. 
It  is  a  negation  of  the  will  to  live,  so  that,  all  bodily 
desires  being  extinct,  the  individual  soul  may  cease  to 
endure  any  further  transmigrations,  and  be  absorbed  in  the 
universal  soul.  This  is  to  attain  Nirvana,  and  it  is  pre- 
ciselv  against  this  that  the  Western  mind,  nurtured  upon 
another  creed,  revolts.  There  is  no  such  word  as  God  in 
the  Dhammapada.  Man  seeks  no  help  from  without ; 
still  less  is  he  pursued  by  that  heavenly  lover  who  will 
win  him  in  spite  of  himself.  There  is  no  salvation  by 
faith  here,  no  encouragement  to  propagandism  and  the 
missionary  spirit :  — 

iV.s  the  hee,  hurting  not  tlie  flower. 
Its  colour  and  its  fragrance, 
Flieth  away  with  the  nectar, 
So  let  a  sage  live  in  a  village. 

Not  others'  ways  perverse. 

Nor  others'  done  or  undone  deed, 

But  his  own  deeds 

Done  and  undone  must  he  regard. 

There  is  no  clarion  appeal  of  salvation  for  all  men ;  rather 
the  elect  constitute  an  aristocracy  which  is  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  it  :•  — 

The  crowds  are  quite  contented  with  phenomena  ; 

Beyond  phenomena  the  Perfect  Ones. 

We  are  too  far  West  for  the  absolute  doctrine  of  passion- 
lessness,  and  there  is  not  enough  in  these  hymns  of  lyrical 
fervour,  of  eager  conviction,  to  justify  the  translator's 
hojie  for  their  naturalisation.  But  Mr.  Edmunds  has  done 
his  best ;  his  version  is  scholarly  and  good,  and  the 
explanatory  notes  few  and  always  helpful.  Sometimes  the 
simple  directness  of  his  language  could  neJt  be  improved, 
as  in  Buddha's  cry  of  enlightenment  :• — 

Having  myself  supremely  understood. 
Whom  shall  I  teach  ? 

But  often,  in  his  anxiety  to  convey  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  original,  the  translator  is  clumsy  and  almost  obscure, 
as  in  the  Hymn  to  Victory. 


Fiction. 

Tlie  Winrja  of  tlie  Dove.    By  Henry  James.    (Constable.    Cs.) 

The  last  of  Mr.  James'  long  series  of  novels  "in  the 
second  manner"  shows  no  falling  off  either  in  psycho- 
logical subtlety  or  in  that  wonderful  command  of  language 
which  enables  him  to  restore  to  written  dialogue  almost  all 
that  it  loses  in  the  divorce  from  the  look,  the  gesture,  the 
spoken  accent.  And,  in  the  obvious  sense.  The  Wiyigs  of 
tlie  Dove  is  pleasanter  reading  than  some  of  its  prede- 
cessors, on  account  of  its  freedom  from  that  touch  of 
morbidity  of  which,  we  suppose,  even  Mr.  James'  most 
pledged  admirers  were  beginning  to  be  uncomfortably 
conscious.  In  the  beauty  of  its  style,  in  the  rareness  of 
its  emotional  quality,  in  the  orderly  evolution  of  its 
theme,  in  the  fine  handling  of  its  principal  characters,  the 
book  seems  to  us  to  be  upon  the  highest  level  even  of  its 
author's  attainment.     And  there  are  few  writers  of  modem 


fiction  of  whom  genius  is  so  unmistakably  the  word  to 
use  as  of  Mr.  James  at  his  best.  We  must  be  excused  any 
attempt  at  analysis,  which  could  hardly  be  adequate  or 
helpful.  There  are  two  magnificently  designed  women. 
One  is  the  "  handsome  English  girl,"  Kate  Croy. 

She  was  handsome,  but  the  degree  of  it  was  not  sustained 
by  items  and  aids,  a  circumstance  moreover  playing  its  part 
at  almost  any  time  in  the  impression  slio  produced.  The 
impression  was  one  that  remoined,  but  as  regards  the  sources 
of  it  no  sum  in  addition  would  have  made  up  its  total.  She 
had  stature  without  height,  grace  without  motion,  presence 
without  mass.  Slender  and  simple,  frequently  soundless,  she 
was  somehow  always  in  the  line  of  the  eye — she  counted 
singularly  for  its  pleasure.  More  "  dressed,"  often,  with  fewer 
accessories,  than  other  women,  or  less  dressed,  should  occasion 
require,  with  more,  she  probably  could  not  have  given  the  key 
to  these  felicities.  They  were  mysteries  of  which  her  friends 
were  conscious — those  friends  whose  general  explanation  was 
to  say  that  she  was  clever,  whether  or  no  it  were  taken  by 
the  world  as  the  cause  or  as  the  effect  of  her  charm. 

The  other  is  the  American  heiress,  Milly  Theale,  a 

slim,  constantly  pale,  delicately  haggard,  anomatously, 
agreeably  angular  young  person,  of  not  more  than  two  and 
twenty  in  spite  of  her  marks,  whose  hair  was  somehow 
exceptionally  red  even  for  the  real  thing,  which  it  inno- 
cently confessed  to  being,  and  whose  clothes  were  remarkably 
black  even  for  robes  of  mourning,  which  was  the  meaning 
tliey  expressed. 

It  is  in  the  incompatible  relations  of  these  two  women  to 
the  "  longish,  leanisli,  fairish  young  Englishman  "  Merton 
Densher,  that  the  interest  of  the  book,  swelling  at  last  to  a 
deep  and  pitifully  tragical  interest,  is  to  be  found. 


The  Sheep-Stealem.  By  Violet  Jacob.  (Heinemann.  6s.) 
Few  things  in  novel  writing  are  more  difficult  than 
originality  of  plot.  The  skeleton  of  nine  novels  out  of 
every  ten  might  be  said  to  be  similar.  Miss  Jacob  has 
not  only  written  a  very  clever  novel,  but  has  worked  it 
upon  a  ground-plan  in  itself  refreshing  and  unfamiliar. 
The  Sheep-Stealers  is  a  story  based  upou  the  old  sheep- 
stealing  trade  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  with  the  riots  that  spread  over  South  Wales  after  the 
passing  of  a  new  Highway  Act,  under  which  tolls  were 
increased,  and  the  compounding  of  tolls  on  easy  terms, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  custom,  was  done  away  with. 
The  main  incident  is  excellently  handled.  The  moving 
power  of  tragedy  issues  through  a  plain  and  simple  state- 
ment of  events.  There  are  no  side  appeals  to  the  reader's 
sympathy.  The  Shcep-Stcalers  is  the  most  unemotional 
novel  we  have  read  for  many  months,  without  passion, 
without  bias,  without  any  personal  or  sentimental  under- 
currents whatsoever. 

Rhys,  the  hero,  is  a  perfectly  ordinary  type  of  human 
being.  Without  the  fatal  night  of  the  riot  —  and  he 
joined  the  expedition  as  being  "more  a  piece  of  out-of- 
the-way  amusement  to  him  than  anything  affecting  his 
opinions  " — he  would  probably  have  lived  a  comfortable 
farmer's  life  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But  he  made  one 
mistake,  and  luck  was  against  him  when  making  it.  In 
the  fighting  a  man  was  killed,  and  the  rest  of  Rhys'  life, 
while  he  endured  it,  was  passed  in  concealment,  and  in 
the  clutches  of  an  iniquitous  old  sheep-stealer. 

Miss  Jacob's  women  are  the  least  successful  part  of  her 
work.  In  spite  of  painstaking  analysis  there  is  a  certain 
obtuseness  to  femininity,  and  a  more  delicate  and  in- 
structive comprehension  will  be  necessary  before  her  female 
characters  carry  the  easy  conviction  of  her  men.  She 
must  be  careful  also  that  her  keen  appreciation  of  the 
indifferent  workings  of  fate  does  not  finally  become  a  one- 
sided engrossment,  a  narrowness  of  perception  as  fatal  in 
its  way  to  a  fine  treatment  of  life  as  a  blind  and  garrulous 
sentimentality. 
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ThePujrpetCroton.  By  Harold  MacGrath.  (Methuen.  6s.) 
This  romance  of  a  little  kingdom  differs  from  most  of  its 
class  in  one  important  particular  —  it  has  an  air  of 
plausibility,  even  of  probability,  which  gives  the  story 
something"  of  historical  interest.  And  Mr.  MacGrath 
achieves  this  by  making  certain  of  his  characters,  though 
not  aU,  qnite  reasonably  living  creatures.  It  is  true  he 
involves  tliem  in  difliculties  into  which  no  reasonable 
being  would  be  at  all  likely  to  plunge,  but  having  got 
them  there  he  makes  them  play  their  parts  naturally  and 
vigorously.  Mr.  MacGrath  manages  his  dialogue  with 
real  skill ;  he  gives  conversation  the  snap  and  sparkle  of 
fence ;  he  kis  the  art  of  dexterous  suggestion,  which 
throws  upon  the  reader  an  active  part  in  tlie  unravelling  of 
the  plot.  And  the  plot  is  full  of  complications  and  puzzles, 
but  they  are  straightened  out  and  pieced  together  so  well 
that  we  do  not  weary  of  them.  The  Duchess  who  aspires 
to  reign  in  the  place  of  the  mild  and  usurping  Leopold, 
and  marches  into  that  monarch's  disaffected  kingdom  an 
anny  which  never  strikes  a  blow,  is  a  woman  strongly 
conceived  and  finnly  drawn  ;  her  foil,  Leopld's  daughter, 
is  quite  tenderly  touched  in,  and  there  is  an  old  Arch- 
bishop who  has  real  dignity.  The  American  hero  of  the 
romance  is  full  of  robust  life  and  an  actual  spirit  of 
adventure,  and  the  two  or  three  fighting  scenes  in  which 
he  appears  go  with  swing  and  blood :  Mr.  MacGrath 
writes  of  fencing  as  though  he  knew  sometliing  about  it. 
It  is  a  pity  that  towards  the  end  of  the  story  the  author 
should  have  declined  into  rank  melodrama — good  melo- 
drama enough,  but  disappointing  after  the  reserve  of  the 
rest  of  the  book. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  theWeeh's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Reviews  of  a  selection  iDill  follow.] 
A  Man  of  SESTurENT.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  one  of  the  light  horsemen  of  modem  fiction. 
His  characters  are  usually  yoiuig,  and  arc  always  cliarming 
or  handsome.  The  present  volume  is  the  lightest  of 
light  literature,  and  tells  of  the  flirtations  and  matrimonial 
intentions  of  a  penniless  Irishman  called  Jack  Donovan. 
Eileen,  Camilla,  and  Geraldine  are  the  names  of  some  of 
the  ladies  who  decorate  the  story.  It  makes  pleasant,  easy 
reading.     (Richards,     (is.) 

Georce  &  Son.  By  E.  H.  Ojoi'eh. 

The  author  of  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket  has  a  clever 
pen,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  racing  matters,  racing 
men,  and  of  all  who  live  by  their  wits.  We  open  the 
pages  at  random  and  find  this:  "Ralph's  face  fell  con- 
siderably. '  Starting  at  7  to  4  on  ! '  he  said,  rather  scorn- 
fully." But  the  stor)'  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
novel  of  sporting  incidents.     (Long.     6s.) 

Thk  Concession  Hunteps.  By  Harold  Bindix)Ss. 

Ml-.  Bindloss  is  a  novelist  of  place, 'and  in  A  indie's 
Jn-Ju  he  brought  "  the  dismal  Niger  country  "  vividly 
before  us.  Tlie  scene  of  his  new  story,  the  motive  of 
which  is  explained  by  the  title,  is  also  laid  in  West  Africa. 
"  It  was  an  oppressive;  day,  and  no  breath  of  air  stirred 
under  the  brassy  heavens,  when  P'hng  up  the  muddy  cur- 
rent beneath  her  amjjle  bows  the  R.M.S. '  Barcann  '  steamed 
into  the  mouth  of  a  West  African  river."     (Chatto.     6s.) 

The  Kidn.uted  President.  By-  Gly  Boothby. 

A  story  in  which  appears  all  the  machinery  of  intrigue, 
blood,  and  so  on,  to  which  Mr.  Boothby  has  accustomed  us. 
Tlie  mystery  begins  with  the  appeanince  on  board  the 
"  Pernambiico "  of  a  Spaniard  nam^d  Don  Guzman  de 
Silvestre.     "I  siipjwse,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  story  to 


Don  Guzman,  "  in  South  America  there  will  be  Revolutions 
to  the  end  of  Time."  And  Mr.  Boothby  proceeds  to  make 
one.     (Ward,  Lock.     58.) 

Another  Man's  Money.  By  Davh)  Lyall. 

This  volume  contains  two  stories,  but  neither  cover  nor 
title  page  gives  any  indication  of  this.  They  are  both 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  Tlie  Land  o*  the  Leai, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  in  houses  where  the 
realistic  and  smart  novels  of  the  day  are  denied  admittance. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Hoi-E  AND  Corner  Marriage.  By  Floroce  Warden. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  find  Astley  Darwen,  "  suffering 
.  .  .  from  a  recent  spell  of  fever  and  a  scarce-healed  gun- 
shot wound,"  with  a  broken  motor-car  on  his  hands.  His 
difficulties  are  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  girl,  whom 
he  saves  from  drowning.  The  girl  was  Xoi-ma  Bascot, 
who  turns  out  to  be  a  relative  of  the  man  whom  Astley 
was  on  the  way  to  visit.  Tlie  story  is  fuU  of  the  ingenious 
complications  which  Miss  Warden  manages  so  well. 
(Pearson.     6s.) 


The  Honeycomb  of  Life. 


By  Violet  IVeed^vu:. 


"Lady  Teviotdale  opened  the  door  of  her  husband's 
smoking-room  and  entered."  She  had  come  to  inform  him 
that  their  daughter  Grace  was  firactically  certain  before 
morning  to  "  be  engaged  to  an  exceedingly  eligible  man." 
To  which  announcement  Lord  Teviotdale  replies,  "  By  God  ! 
Gertrude,  you  really  are  a  clever  one.  Who's  the  idiot?  " 
The  honeycomb  of  life  was  not  all  sweet  either  to  mother 
or  daughter,  and  their  stories  are  set  forth  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigour  and  some  rather  obvious  pathos.  (Hutchin- 
son,    (is.) 


The  Master  Spy. 


By  R.  J.  Blhkley. 


A  series  of  short  detective  stories  after  the  manner  of 
Sherlock  Holmes.  There  are  thirteen  of  them,  with  such 
titles  as  "  Outwitting  the  Boer,"  "  The  Stolen  Signal-Book 
of  the  Fleet."  The  first  episode  begins:  "  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  know  my  friend  Anthony  Hallain, 
of  the  Secret  Service,  nor  need  I  at  present  relate  the 
remarkable  circumstances  which  led  him  to  honour  me 
with  his  confidence."     (Ward,  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 

The  C!!oloniai^.  IBy  Au.en  French. 

An  American  historical  novel  beginning  with  an  account 
of  an  linglish  encampment  on  Lake  Huron,  and  dealmg  in 
later  chapters  with  the  War^of  Independence.  The  novel 
is  long  and  crowded  with  characters,  historical  and 
fictiond.  It  is  adorned  with  photographs  and  reproduc- 
tions from  old  i^rints,  and  sketches  of  tlie  period — "  The 
Burning  of  C'-harlestown,"  "  Looking  towards  Roxbury 
from  Beacon  Hill,"  Ac.     (Richards.     Os.) 

The  Turnpike  House.  By  FERfius  Hpme. 

The  story  opens  with  Prologues  I.  and  II.  The  scene  is 
the  dilapidated  turnpike  house,  in  whicli  a  miserable 
mother  and  son  arc  living.  ICnter  to  them  Mark  .Tenner, 
the  woman's  husband,  from  whom  she  has  been  parted  for 
three  years.  'I'hen  comes  a  murder,  from  which  springs 
the  legend  of  the  haunting  of  the  Turnpike  House  and  all 
that  follows  ill  the  succeeding  chapters.  Those  who  like 
mysteries  of  the  sort  which  Mr.  Hume  evolves  will  like 
this  bfxik.     (Long.     6s.) 

Uncle  Lew.  By  C.  R.  Siieri/ick. 

Tlie  sub-title  is  "A  Natural-born  American,"  and  the 
story  is  very  American.  It  is  based  upon  the  author's 
Autohiography  of  an  Old  Sport,  iiublished  in  188.5. 
"Now,"  to  quote  Mr.  Sherlock's  own  words,  "  such  part 
of  the  narrative  as  seemed  available  for  more  presumptuous 
exploitation  has  been  put  lietween  these  covers,  excised, 
modified,  and  elaborated  to  the  present  purposes." 
(Hutchinson.     6s.) 
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A  Remarkable  Talent. 

Tm;  possibilities  of  literature,  as  one  counts  tliem  to-day, 
are  made  poorer  by  the  death  last  week,  at  thirty-three,  of 
George  Douglas  Brown,  who,  just  a  year  ago,  sprang  into 
fame  as  the  author  of  Tho  House  with  the  Green  Shutters. 
Tliat  story  may  have  been  helped  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  an  antidotal  relation  to  the  more  sentimental  and 
benevolent  portraiture  of  Scottish  character  with  which 
the  public  had  been  satiated.  It  may  also  have  owed 
some  of  its  selling  success  to  its  title.  Novels  named 
after  this  manner  are  usually  concerned  with  some 
absorbing  and  sinister  train  of  incident.  Any  house 
becomes  fascinating  when  it  seems  to  enclose  some  fer- 
menting human  interest.  However,  these  were  but  the 
trifling  advantages  of  the  book's  birth.  As  an  antidote  to 
the  sentimental  school  of  Scottish  fiction  tlie  story  goes 
too  far;  it  is,  indeed,  a  rather  wantonly  disagreeable 
antidote.  The  title,  as  a  title,  is  excellent,  though  the 
reader  soon  discovers  that  mean  curiosity,  not  romantic 
mystery,  was  the  feeling  excited  in  the  village  by  John 
GourLiy's  new-built  house  that  dominated  the  little 
square.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  publishing  sense,  the  book 
was  well  conceived,  well  timed,  and  well  christened. 
And  its  sales  in  England  and  America  were  responsively 
large.  But  it  is  not  for  these  points  or  these  triiunphs 
that  we  remember  it  now.     For  what,  then  ? 

Nothing  is  more  to  seek  in  current  fiction  than  interpre- 
tation of  basic  human  nature.  We  have  novels  of  place 
and  phase  and  purpose  that  deal  with  portions  of  life 
much  as  the  leading  article  deals  with  a  thin  cross-section 
of  party  pohtics  or  social  fasliion.  To  be  sure,  if  all 
interpretation  were  thorough  there  would  be  no  need  to 
draw  a  distinction.  Basic  human  nature  flows  impartially 
into  every  creek  of  experience.  No  man  ever  wrote  a  poor 
novel  through  choosing  a  narrow  subject.  Except  in  the 
unstable  mind  of  the  book  market  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  poor  subject  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  You  may 
think  a  phase  of  life  too  dull  or  insignificant  for  a  good 
novel,  but  there  may  bo  a  man  in  the  next  street  who  is 
turning  that  very  subject  into  literature  :  treating  it  with 
dramatic  art  and  encrusting  it  with  the  conclusions  of  a 
fine  mind.  This  may  happen  any  day.  If  it  may  not,  if 
literature  has  not  this  power  of  evocation  and  surprise, 
tlien  the  less  we  talk  about  it  as  a  progressive  criticism 
of  life  the  better.  Happily,  an  outwardly  local  or  teni- 
porarj-  subject  can  no  more  sever  a  presentment  of  it,  that. 
18  finely  observed  and  touched  with  emotion,  from  litera- 
ture, than  the  rocks  can  steid  from  the  sea  tlie  deep  pool 
they  sequestrate.  The  sea  returns  and  takes  back  its  own. 
VVehave  had  in  late  years  a  great  many  treatments  by 
novebsts  of  local  and  temporary  subjects  which  have  been 
shallow  and  showy;  when  the  sea  returned  there  was 
nothmg  to  take  back. 

The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  rises  alxive  evaporative 
fiction.  It  has  a  certain  ripeness  of  feeling  and  of  faculty 
wluch  induces  the  belief  that  the  po8sil)ilities  of  literature, 
as  one  counts  them  to-day,  are  made  seriouslv  poorer  by 
the  death  of  its  author.  To  b(5  sure,  the  storv  i.s  faulty. 
Indeed  the  author's  judgment  has,  we  tliink,  erred  greatly 
in  Its  conduct.     The  calamities  he  heaps  on  the  (luurlay. 


family  have  a  dreadful  Old  Testament  extravagance.     The 
father  is  murdered  by  his  drunkard  son  ;  this  son,  tortui-ed 
by  fear  aiid  delirium  tremens,  becomes  a  suicide  in  his 
father's  house ;  and  then   the  mother,  wlio  has  suffered  in 
secret  from    cancer,    and    the    daughter,    who   has    been 
privately  told  she  must  die  of  consumption,  help  them- 
selves to  the  poison  young  (iourlay  has  left.     And  this  is 
the  climax  of  a  story  not  of  strange  sins  or  Borgian  crimes, 
but  of  petty  ambition  and  pettier  spite  in  a  small  town. 
From  an  inferior  \\n:itei;  the  denouement  of  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  would  be  called  nauseous  and  wanton. 
It  is  certainly  violent  and  impossible.     Even  the  l-'uries 
are  thrifty  ;  they  do  not,  like  Mr.  Douglas,  horribly  stamp 
out  a  family  to  make  a  fourth-rate  Scottish  township  stare. 
It  was  in  stating  his  story  and  in  filling  up  its  detail 
that  Mr.    Douglas   showed  himself  masterlv.      From   the 
moment  when  the  frowsy  chambermaid  of  the  "  Red  Lion  " 
flings  the  water  from  her  pail  into  the  sunny  street  in 
distant  sight  of  John   Gourlay,  standing  in  front  of  his 
new  house  at  the  head  of  the  brae,  the  reader's  interest  in 
all  that  goes  on  in  Barbie  is  kept  ahve.     Gourlay's  is  the 
House  with  the  Green  Sliutters,  "  gawcey  and  substantial 
on  the  terrace  beneatli  tiie  tremulous  beauty  of  the  dawn." 
He  has  won  it  by  sheer  brute  force  of  character,  but  not 
without  exciting  the  envy  and  resentment  of  his  cleverer, 
weaker  neighbours.     Not  these,  however,  can  harm  him. 
It    is    the    coming  of    the  railway,   with    the  consequent 
progress  of  the  town,  that  brings  John  Gourlay's  down- 
fall;  his  slow-moving  mind  cannot  grapple  with  the  new 
conditions  :  and  the  spectacle  offered  by  the  story  is  that  of 
his  dour  strength  being  outreached  and   overcome  in  the 
town's  mercantile  jirogress,  while  his   pride  is  galled  by  a 
sluttish  wife  and  a  dissipated  son.     For  chorus  wo  liave  a 
band  of  gossips  in   the  weak  Provost,  the  spiteful    Deacon 
Allardyce,   the   baker,   the  cobbler,    and   tlie  rest  of    the 
"  Bodies"  ("a  wheen  damned  auld  wives,"  Gourlay  calls 
them)  who  foregather  every  day  at  the  Bend  o'   the  Brae 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  town's  affairs.     Between  these 
mahgnants    and    John    Gourlay    there   has    grown  up    a 
sleepless  hatred  tempered   on   Gourlay's  side  by  nothing, 
on    theirs    by    a   helpless    respect     for    the    man's    black 
courage.      On   the  other   hand,  Gourlay   is    put    to    dis- 
advantage by  his  stupidity  : — 

Hate  was  tlm  greater  on  both  sides  because  it  was  often 
unpotent.  •  lonrlay  frequently  suspected  olTence,  and  soothed 
because  he  luid  no  idea  how  to  meet  it  -except  by  driving  . 
slowly  down  tlio  hriw.  in  his  new  gig  aud  never  letting  on 
when  tl)e  I'rovost  lalled  to  him.  Tluit  was  a  wipe  in  tlio  eye 
for  the  Provost !  The  "  todie.s,"  on  their  part,  could  rarely 
get  near  enough  (iourlay  to  pierce  his  armour  ;  ho  kept  theiii 
off  him  by  his  brutal  doumess. 

These  men  spoke  of  Gourlay  in  a  kind  of  remoter  third 
person  that  answered  to  their  fear  of  him.  "  Man,  but 
Gourlay  was  cut  to  the  quick,"  says  Deacon  Allardyce  to' 
his  fellow  "  bodies  "  when  ( Jourhiy's  new  trade  rival  has 
"  nabbed  the  contract  "  for  a  big  carting  job.  "  His  face 
showed  liow  gunkit  he  was.  Oh,  but  he  was  chawed.  I 
saw  his  brieist  give  the  great  heave."  Thus  did  Gourlay's 
critics  compensate  themselves  for  humiliation.  Moreover, 
it  became  a  fixed  id(>a  witli  them  that  Gourlay  must  fall. 
They  watched  for  his  fall,  and  signalled  every  sign  of  it 
to  each  other.  Thus  the  savage  tragi-comedy  goes  on, 
and  Mr.  l)ouglas  does  nothing  to  relieve  it.  He  gives  a 
hint  of  its  background  when  Gourlay,  after  the  sudden 
death  of  his  black  stepper,  is  compelled  to  go  to  Siieigbam 
with  the  pundits  in  a  brake  from  the  "  Black  Bull." 
They  talk  at  hiin  witli  the  malignant  ingenuity  which 
Gourlay  cannot  rival,  much  less  answer  : — 

The  Tirake  swung  on  through  merry  oorii  fields  where 
reapers  were  at  work,  past  happy  brooks  (lashing  to  tho  sun, 
through  the  solemn  hush  of  ancient  and  mysterious  woods, 
lieneath  the  great  wliite-moving  doutls  and  liluo  spaces  of  tho 
sky.  Aud  amid  tho  suave  enveloping  groafnesH  of  (ho  world, 
the  human  iiismires  sttmg  cacli  oilier  and  wen;  cniel,  and  full 
of  hate  and  malice  and  a  petty  rage. 
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A  good  phrase,  that,  "  the  suave  enveloping  greatness  of 
the  world."  It  is  as  good  as  it  is  because  well  introduced. 
Here  is  a  well-written  picture  : — 

Mr.  Gourlay  passed  on  to  tlie  iniipr  ynrtl,  wliich  was  close 
to  tlie  scullery  door.  The  paved  little  court,  within  its  high 
wooden  walls,  was  curiously  fresh  and  clean.  A  cock  pigeon 
strutted  round,  puffing  his  gleaming  breast,  and  rookotty- 
cooiug  in  the  sun.  Large  clear  drops  fell  slowly  from  tho 
spout  of  a  wooden  pump,  and  splashed  upon  a  flat  stone.  The 
place  seemed  to  enifold  the  stillness.  There  was  a  sense  of 
inclusion  and  peace. 

The  word  "  inclusion  "  is  just  right ;  how  right  we  could 
show  only  by  quoting  half  the  chapter.  But,  indeed,  the 
book  is  full  of  the  happiest  touches.  Thus  when  Gourlay's 
weak  day-dreaining  boy  plays  truant  from  school  and  finds 
himself  alune  in  the  village  at  an  unwonted  hour  : — 

A  strong  smell  of  wall  flowera  oozed  through  the  liot  air. 
John  thought  it  a  lonely  smell  and  ran  to  get  away. 

This  is  admirably  true.  The  character  of  youug 
Gourlay  is,  indeed,  a  subtle  study.  His  is  the  artistic 
temperament, — one  would  say  so,  at  least,  if  he  had 
character  enough  to  give  it  effect.  His  attentiveness  to 
life  is  narrowed  to  a  morbid  perceptiveness  of  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells,  and  the  moods  of  situations  and 
pLtces.  The  fault  of  young  Gourlay,  said  Old  Bleach-the- 
boys,  the  village  schoolmaster,  was  "  a  sensory  perceptive- 
ness in  gross  excess  of  his  intellectuality."  The  pundits 
blinked  at  this.  "Aye  man,  dominie!"  said  Sandy 
Toddle.  "  That  means  he's  an  infernal  cuddie,  dominie  ! 
Does  it  na,  dominie?"  It  meant  just  that.  The  boy 
was  organised  to  chagrin  his  father,  whose  force  of 
character  was  far  in  excess  of  either  his  perceptiveness  or 
inteUectuahty.  The  youth  soon  takes  to  blowing  cigarette 
smoke  down  his  nostrils — "  his  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers 
he  called  the  great  curling  puffs  " — and  his  steady  pro- 
gress in  dissipation,  culminating  in  his  expulsion  from 
the  University,  synchronises  with  his  terrible  father's  final 
humiliations  in  Barbie.  It  is  of  this  lad  that  Mr.  Douglas 
has  occasion  to  remark:  "There  is  nothing  worse  for  a 
weakhng  than  a  small  success,"  one  of  the  many  sound 
observations  on  life  scattered  through  the  book.  We 
wish,  however,  to  quote  something  more  illustrative  of 
George  Douglas's  style  both  of  thought  and  writing.  It 
shall  be  part  of  Jock  Allen's  T)reezy  professional  talk  at  his 
dinner  table  to  the  lads  he  liked  best  to  gather  round 
him: — 

"  1  heard  a  very  good  one  the  other  day  from  old  Bauldy 
Jolmston,"  said  Allan,  opening  his  usual  wallet  of  stories 
when  the  dimier  was  in  full  swing. — At  a  certain  stage  of  the 
evening  "  I  heard  a  good  one  "  was  die  invariable  keynote  of 
his  talk.  If  yon  displayed  no  vnsh  to  hear  the  "  good  one  " 
he  was  huffed. —  "  liauldy  was  up  in  Edinburgh,"  he  went  on, 
"and  I  met  liim  near  the  Scott  Monument  and  took  him  to 
Lockhart's  for  a  dram.  You  rememlier  what  a  friend  he  used 
to  be  of  old  AVill  Overton.  I  wasn't  aware,  by  the  f)ye,  that 
Will  was  dead  till  Bauldy  told  me.  '  He  was  a  great  feUoit^ 
my  friend  Will,'  he  rang  out  in  yon  deep  voice  of  his.  '  The 
tlittvih  mark  of  hiit  Maker  wan  wet  in  the  elay  of  him.'  Man, 
it  mad(!  a  quiver  go  down  my  spine." 

"  Oh,  Bauldy  has  teen  a  kenned  phrase-maker  for  the  last 
forty  year,"  said  Tannillan.  "  But  every  »tlier  Scots  peasant 
has  the  gift.  To  hear  Englishmen  talk,  you  would  think 
Carlyle  was  miique  for  the  word  that  sends  the  picture  liome 
— tliey  give  the  man  the  credit  of  his  race.  But  I've  heard 
fifty  things  tetter  than  '  willowy  man,'  in  the  stable  a-hame 
on  a  >vat  day  in  hairst — fdty  things  tetter  ! — -from  men  just 
sitting  on  the  cornkists  and  chowing  teans." 

That  Mr.  Douglas  could  have  turned  his  pen  to  better 
themes  than  the  one  he  has  developed  so  mercilessly  in 
this  novel,  we  feel  certain.  The  sense  of  beauty,  and 
the  large  tenderness  which  goes  with  understanding,  were 
his  in  abundance.  Even  '  the  fault  of  violence  which 
every  reader  must,  we  know,  find  in  this  story  is  not 
essential.     By  its  real  interpretation  of  life,  so  far  as  it 


goes,  we  shall  long  remember  The  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters,  and  it  seems  peculiarly  sad  that  the  heart  and 
brain  which  gave  it  birth  have  been  so  early  stilled  in 
death. 


The  Old  and  New  In  Ireland. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  suimuer  of  1892,  an  article  on 
Literai-y  Dublin,  by  Miss  Barlow,  author  of  Bogland  Studies 
and  some  other  charming  work,  apjieared  in  a  Iciiding 
English  weekly.  After  detding  with  Prof.  Mahaffy,  some 
other  Irish  writers,  and  tlio  periodicals  of  Dublin,  she 
summed  up  in  these  words:  "This  bird's-eye  view  has 
revealed  no  brilliant  prospect,  and  the  causes  of  dimness 
considered,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  quarter  of  the 
horizon  as  a  probable  source  of  rising  light." 

No  one  who  knows  Ireland  and  Irish  life  will  be  likely 
to  charge  Miss  Barlow  with  lack  of  insight,  although  when 
she  wrote  the  literary  movement  which  is  now  so  apparent 
was  beginning  eveiywhere  through  tlie  country.  Ten 
years  ago  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  writers  who  have  since  done 
well,  W.  B.  Yeats,  George  Russell,  Standish  O'Grady, 
Edward  Martyn,  Lady  Gregory,  and  Douglas  Hyde,  were 
at  work,  but  so  obscurely  that  they  were  quite  away  from  the 
eye  of  the  general  public.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  change 
these  years  have  made.  In  those  days  if  an  odd  under- 
graduate of  Trinity  felt  a  vague  longing  to  know  more  of 
Ireland  and  her  past  than  he  could  learn  from  his  teachers 
or  companions,  he  had  to  wander  on  Aston's  Quay  and 
Bachelor's  Walk,  picking  up  ugly  pamphlets  with  Grattan's  • 
Speeches  in  them,  or  Davis's  Poems,  or  the  true  History 
of  Ireland  from  before  the  Flood.  If  he  wished  to  learn 
a  little  of  the  Irish  language  and  went  to  the  professor 
appointed  to  teach  it  in  Trinity  College,  he  found  an 
amiable  old  clergyman  who  made  him  read  a  crabbed 
version  of  the  Xew  Testament,  and  seemed  to  know 
nothing,  or  at  least  to  care  nothing,  about  the  old 
literature  of  Ireland,  or  tlie  fine  folk-tales  and  folk-poetry 
of  Munster  and  Connaught.  In  the  libraries  he  could 
find  a  few  books  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  that  had 
interest  and  scholarship,  and  with  a  few  other  volumes, 
such  as  W.  Stokes'  Life  of  Petrie,  the  antiquarian,  he 
could  make  the  beginning  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere 
for  himself  that  gave  life  to  Dublin.  Most  of  the  figures 
lie  called  uji  were  respectable  students  and  scribes,  but 
there  were  one  or  two  men,  like  Clarence  Mangan,  who 
had  the  peculiar  restlessness  that  goes  everywhere  with 
artistic  life. 

Those  days  had  the  incitement  of  the  early  spring  in 
Ireland  when  there  are  wild  evenings  that  are  filled  with 
uneasiness  and  liojie,  because  they  promise  everytlung  and 
give  nothing  but  their  promise.  Now  everything  is 
changed.  .  We  have  fine  editions  of  books  by  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  other  Irish  writers  in  all  our  bookshop 
windows.  One  evening  we  can  read  the  Shadoicy  Waters, 
and  catch  a  tenuous  sadness,  such  as  we  find  in  Aglavaine 
ct  Seh/sHte,  and  the  next  evening  we  can  go  on  to  some 
new  writer  in  the  Irish  language,  and  read  some  little 
work  like  Faith  and  Famine,  by  Father  Dinneen,  where 
we  have  vigour  and  talent,  using  a  form  and  psychologj' 
that  recall  the  jiredecessors  of  Tilus  Andronicus  or 
Tamhurlainc . 

This  double  way  in  which  the  new  Irish  spirit  is 
showing  itself  has  many  points  of  interest.  With  the 
present  generation  tho  linguistic  atmosphere  of  Ireland 
has  bec-ome  definitely  I'^nglish  enough,  for  the  first  time, 
to  allow  work  to  be  done  in  ICnglish  that  is  perfectly 
Irish  in  its  essence,  yet  has  sureness  and  purity  of  form. 
A  generation  or  two  ago  a  few  writers  like  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  who  penetrated  themselves  with  English  thought 
and  English  traditions  of  literatm-e,  wrote  of  Ireland  with 
a  certain  easiness  and  grace,  but  writers  who   lived  close 
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to  the  soul  of  their  country  were  kept  back  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  linguistic  sense,  and  nearly  always  failed  to 
reach  the  finer  cadences  of  English. 

Perhaps  English  critics  when  deahng  with  Irish  men  of 
talent  have  not  always  remembered  this  matter  of  the 
language.  The  faults  of  early  Anglo-Irish  work  are  not 
due  to  this  cause  alone,  yet  it  is  accountable  for  many 
things,  and  no  criticism  can  take  us  very  far  that  does 
not  make  allowance  for  the  phases  of  material.  In  this 
special  case  Ireland  is  not  alone.  The  number  of 
foreigners  in  America  for  whom  English  is  a  language 
they  have  either  learned  for  themselves  or  picked  up  from 
harents  who  had  learned  it,  tends  more  than  anything 
else  to  cause  the  uncertainty  of  literary  taste  in  that 
country.  American  artists  and  musicians  are  to  be  met 
with  everywhere  who  have  fine  taste  in  their  own  art,  yet 
who  speak  a  crude  jargon,  and  have  comparatively  little 
feehng  for  the  intimate  quahties  of  literature.  Again, 
roughness  of  the  spoken  language — when  it  is  not  a 
piimitive  roughness — leads,  or  tends  to  lead,  to  burlesque 
writing,  and  with  this  in  one's  mind  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  school  of  Mark  Twain  with  the  crudely 
humourous  "  typical  Irishman,"  who  was  present  every- 
where in  Irish  writing  till  quite  recentl}'. 

To  return  to  Ireland.  Wliile  the  new  blossom  due,  if 
these  views  are  correct,  to  the  final  decay  of  Irish  among 
the  national  classes  of  Leinfeter  was  beginning  to  open, 
the  old  roots  in  Munster  and  the  West  began  also  to  put 
out  a  new  growth.  Some  of  this  new  Irish  work  has 
very  considerable  value,  but  what,  one  cannot  but  ask, 
will  be  its  influence  on  the  culture  of  Ireland  ?  Will  the 
GaeUc  stifle  the  English  once  more,  or  will  the  English 
stifle  the  new  hope  of  the  Graels  ? 

The  Gaehc  League  with  the  whole  movement  lor 
language  revival  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
it  will  pass  away  without  leaving  a  mark  upon  Ireland, 
yet  its  more  definite  hope  seems  quite  certain  to  end  in 
disappointment.  No  small  island  placed  between  two 
countries  which  speak  the  same  language,  like  England 
and  America,  can  hope  to  keep  up  a  different  tongue. 
English  in  likely  to  remain  the  language  of  Ireland,  and 
no  one,  I  think,  need  regret  the  likelihood.  If  Gaelic 
came  back  strongly  from  the  West  the  feeling  for  English 
which  the  present  generation  has  attained  would  be  lost 
again,  and  in  the  best  circumstances  it  is  probable  that 
Leinster  and  Ulster  would  take  several  centuries  to  assimilate 
Irish  perfectly  enougli  to  make  it  a  fit  mode  of  expression 
for  the  finer  emotions  which  now  occupy  literature.  In  the 
meantime,  the  opening  culture  of  Ireland  would  be  thrown 
back  indefinitely,  and  there  would,  perhaps,  be  little  gain 
to  make  up  for  this  certain  loss.  Modern  peasant  Gaelic 
is  full  of  rareness  and  beauty,  but  if  it  was  sophisticated 
by  journalists  and  translators — as  it  would  certainly  be 
sophisticated  in  the  centuries  I  have  spoken  of — it  would 
lose  all  its  freshness,  and  then  the  limits,  which  now 
make  its  charm,  would  tend  to  prevent  all  further 
development.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  defile  a  well  and 
an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

If,  however,  the  Gaelic  League  can  keep  the  cruder 
powers  of  the  Irish  mind  occupied  in  a  healthy  and 
national  vvay  till  the  influence  of  Irish  hterature,  written 
in  English,  is  more  definite  in  Irish  life,  the  half-cultured 
classes  may  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  others  and  give  an 
intellectual  unity  to  the  country  of  the  highest  value. 

For  the  future  of  the  Anglo-Irish  writers  everything  is 
hopeful.  The  Irish  reading  public  is  still  too  limited  to 
keep  up  an  independent  school  of  Irish  men  of  letters,  yet 
Irish  writers  are  recognised,  to  some  extent,  as  the  best 
judges  of  Irish  literary  work,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  we 
have  -seen  the  last  of  careless  writing  addressed  to  an 
English  public  that  was  eager  to  be  amused,  and  did  not 
always  take  the  trouble  to  distinguish  in  Irish  books 
between  what  was  futile,  and  what  had  real  originality  and 
merit. 


Religious  questions,  also,  are  beginning  to  put  less 
restriction  on  Irish  culture.  Everywhere  the  Catholic 
population  are  becoming  more  alive  to  intellectual  matters, 
and  the  harder  forms  of  Protestantism  are  losing  ground. 
There  have  been  many  fine  scholars  of  this  later  persuasion 
in  Ireland,  due  to  the  influence  of  Trinity  College,  but  as 
a  class  they  have  too  often  shown  their  kinship  with  the 
early  refoiiners  of  whom  Erasmus  wrote  :  ' '  Evangelicos 
istos,  cum  multis  aliis,  tvmi  hoc  nomine  praecipue  odi,  quod 
per  COS  ubique  languent,  fugent,  jacent,  intereunt  bonae 
literae  sine  quibus  quid  est  hominum  vita  ?  " 


Miss  Corelli's  Latest. 

By  An   Ordinary  Man. 

0!;  Friday,  the  22nd  ultimo,  I  was  waiting  for  my  train  at 
the  Temple  Station  when  I  overheard  the  following  scrap 
of  dialogue  between  two  men  who  were  scrutinising  the 
bookstall  in  what  seemed  a  professional  way  : — 

"  Had  Methuen's  man  round  yesterday,"  said  one. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  other.  "  He  hasn't  been  to  me  yet. 
Corelli,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes.  Showed  me  the  most  surprising  list  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life.  90,000  copies  subscribed,  including  the 
Colonial  editions.     Smiths  have  taken  10,000." 

"  Je-/iosophat !  " 

The  train  came  in,  and  the  two  booksellers  (as  I  deemed 
them  to  be)  walked  away  in  the  third-class  direction.  As 
a  business  man  I  had  long  admired  the  ingenious  and 
persistent  advertising  of  Temporal  Power,  but  I  had  no 
more  intention  of  reading  the  book  than  I  had  of  reading 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  figures  of  the  bookseller, 
however,  remained  in  my  mind,  and  six  days  later,  in  a 
mad  moment  of  impidse,  I  said  to  the  bookstall-clerk  at 
the  Temple  : 

"  Got  Temporal  Power?  " 

"  Sold  out,  sir." 

Tliis  nettled  me.  If  he  had  said,  "  Yes,  sir,"  I  should 
probably  have  replied  :  "  Stick  to  it,  then."  But,  because 
I  couldn't  have  it,  I  desired  it. 

Considerably  fewer  than  half  a  million  families  in  this 
country  pay  income-tax.  Practically  no  families  that  do 
not  pay  income-tax  buy  six-shilling  novels  or  subscribe  to 
libraries.  Therefore  (I  reflected),  according  to  advertise- 
ments substantiated  by  what  I  have  heard,  one  out  of 
every  three  income-tax-paying  families  will  shortly  have 
Temporal  Power  on  the  drawing-room  table.     Why  ? 

At  Victoria  I  jumped  out  of  the  train. 

"  Got  Temporal  Power  V  "  I  asked  the  bookstall-clerk. 

"Yes,  sir." 

I  sprang  back  into  my  compartment  with  the  book  in 
my  hand,  feeling  rather  self-conscious.  I  must  explain 
that  I  am  a  solicitor  in  a  fair  way  of  business.  I  am  on 
the  Council  of  the  I.L.S.  I  belong  to  the  Eldon  Club. 
I  live  at  Ealing.  I  ride  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
and  play  golf  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  I  can  do  with 
a  game  at  billiards  after  dinner.  I  know  nothing  about 
art.  I  enjoyed  "  The  Belle  of  New  York,"  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  seeing  Chevalier  aliout  once  a  week.  I  thought  "  Lord 
Qiiex  "  fatuous.  I  came  away  from  "  Ulysses  "  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act.  I  like  a  good  scientific  book  now  and  then, 
not  too  stiff ;  but  I  do  not  as  a  rule  read  poetry  or  novels ; 
I  leave  poetry  and  novels  to  iny  wife  and  daughter.  I 
think  the  importance  which  some  people  attach  to  fiction 
is  absolutely  ridiculous.  After  all,  what  is  a  novel  ?  Even 
Scott?  A  tale  is  a  tale,  nothing  else.  Real  life  is  always 
interesting,  and  I  don't  want  anyone  else  to  do  my 
o])serving  for  me.  No  one  but  a  novelist  woidd  deny 
that.     I  speak  as  a  plain,  ordinary  man,   without  fads. 
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and  without  any  enthusiasms  except  for  good  golf  and 
intellectual  honesty  :  both  are  extremely  rare. 

I  mention  these  matters  in  fairness,  to  indicate  the  spirit 
in  which  I  began  to  read  Temporal  Power.  My  curiosity 
as  a  'Student  of  human  nature  had  been  aroused  by  this 
craze  for  the  novels  of  Miss  Corelli,  and  I  thought  I  would 
just  "  see  for  myself." 

I  chanced  to  open  the  book  about  the  middle,  at  p.  271, 
and  my  eye  csiught  the  phrase  "  stalwart  emissaries  of 
the  law."  Now,  I  have  what  I  consider  a  quite  reasonable 
objection  to  authors  who  call  pohcemen  "  stalwart  emis- 
saries of  the  law."  It  is  a  phrase  that  one  finds  every 
dav  in  the  papers,  and  a  skilled  author  ought  to  be 
able  to  invent  something  fresher.  Besides,  why  give  live 
words  for  one  ?  I  turned  to  p.  1  with  a  prejudice  already 
formed  against  the  book. 

On  p.  1  there  is  some  feeble  satire  at  the  expense  of  the 
author  of  Genesis.  On  p.  2  Miss  Corelli  talks  about  the 
Original  Source  of  Life,  the  Immutable  Laws  of  the 
IWverse,  Cause  and  Effect,  in  a  large  and  loose  manner 
which  raises  the  suspicion  that  her  philoHopliy  is  unstained 
by  any  touch  of  Darwinianism.  Then  we  come  to  the  hero 
of  the  romance,  a  King — the  king  of  some  ungeograpliical 
coimtrj'.  This  King  while  at  college  had  loved  "  a 
I^rettj'  creature,"  who  was  unaware  of  his  identity. 
(Strange  that  she  should  be  unaware  of  his  identity  !) 
When  she  discovered  it,  she  drowned  herself,  having  first 
posted  to  him  a  dying  message  :  "  Sir — my  love  !^ — forgive 
me !  "  As  I  read  this  I  thought  that  novels  were  as  silly 
as  ever.  Then  the  King  married  a  lovely  but  cold  creature, 
without  love.  "  She  appeared  before  him  in  loose  druperics 
of  floating  white,  with  her  rich  hair  unbound  and  rii^pling 
to  her  knees."  (This  kind  of  writing,  as  an  inducer  of 
irritation,  is  worse  than  foozling.)  "Many  gifted  and 
famous  men  .  .  .  o/ten  slew  themselves "  for  hopeless 
love  of  her. 

On  p.  26,  I  got  the  first  hint  of  the  plot.  The  King 
says,  to  himself :  "I,  a  mere  earthly  sovereign,  rank  my- 
self on  the  side  of  the  Infinite — and  will  work  for  truth 
and  justice  with  the  revolving  of  Its  giant  wheel !  My 
people  have  seen  me  crowned — but  my  real  Coronation  is 
to-day — when  I  crown  myself  with  my  own  resolve." 

Itather  clever,  I  thought,  to  publish  this  just  after  the 
Coronation ! 

The  King's  first  act  on  behalf  of  truth  and  justice  is  to 
disguise  himself  as  "  Pasquin  Leroy,"  and  join  a  Secret 
Society  of  socialist-murderers  in  his  own  capital.  This 
Society,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  just  as  fiery  as  iSecret 
Societies  always  are  in  "  shockers."  The  head  socialist, 
Sergius  Thord,  had  gleaming  white  teeth  under  a  black 
moustache,  a  dark  leonine  head,  and  a  profusion  of  thick 
unmanageable  hair.  Little  fiction  though  I  liave  read,  I 
know  Sergius  of  old.  The  members  make  rapid  signs  to 
one  another  with  the  left  hand,  and  "  quietly  separate." 
They  never  walk  away  ;  they  always  stride.  The  King 
found  a  wonderful  woman  named  Lotys  in  the  society,  and 
when  he  had  to  sign  his  name  to  his  oath,  Lotys  stuck  a 
dagger  into  her  arm,  and  tlie  "  ruby  "  blood  welled  up. 
Slie  said,  "  Dip  your  pen  here.  But  when  the  quiU  is  full, 
beware  that  you  write  no  treachery." .. 

1  said  to  myself:  "I  am  ready  to  bet  a  fiver  that 
Pasquin  I^eroy  is  ordered  to  kill  the  King."  1  left  the 
story  and  hurried  through  the  pages  to  ascertain  wlietlier 
I  was  right,  and  on  p.  470  I  found  that  I  was.  At  this 
point  my  interest  in  the  tale  became  languid.  However,  I 
returned  to  my  place  and  continued  the  perusal.  I  was 
verj'  bored  by  the  author's  habit  of  interrupting  tlie  story 
in  order  to  express  her  views  at  great  length  on  tilings  in 
general ;  the  characters,  too,  suffer  from  the  same  wordi- 
ness as  their  creator.  If  the  ideas  tlius  expressed  had  liad 
either  originality  or  reasonableness,  I  might  have  excused 
them ;  but  really  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  had  heard 
nearly  all  of  them  before  in  Hyde  Park.  They  were  marked 
by  a  touching  trust  in  the  People,-  and  by  a  curious  belief 


that   Vice  is  confined  to   High   Places.      Here   are    two 
specimens  of  the  notions  that  wearied  me : — 

Tlie  workuig-classes,  who  are  proverbially  called  "  tlie 
common,"  as  if  those  wlio  work  are  not  a  hunched  times  more 
noble  than  those  who  do  not. 

All  reforms  must  begin  and  end  with  the  People  only  !  For 
example,  if  the  People  would  decUne  to  attend  an^v  church 
where  the  incumlxnit  is  known  to  encourage  practices  which 
are  disloyal  to  the  faith  of  the  land,  such  disloyalty  would 
soon  cease. 

Gloria,  the  principal  heroine,  came  from  an  island.  (I  did 
not  read  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  T/tc  Chnsllan,  but  I  believe  that 
in  that  story  there  was  also  a  Gloria  from  an  island.  This 
rivalry  is  amusing.)  The  King's  son  fell  in  love  with  her. 
The  King  forbade  the  match,  and  the  Prince  ran  away  and 
lived,  in  wedlock,  with  Gloria  in  an  Oriental  palace  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  an  Eastern  potentate.  The  King's  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  truth  and  justice,  so  far  as  1  could 
follow  it,  amounted  to  an  altercation  with  a  Najwleon  of 
the  press  (who  was  waited  upon  by  a  Prime  Minister,  and 
who  "  supped  with  painted  heroines  of  the  footlights") 
concerning  a  financial  scheme.  But  at  p.  390  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  I  wasn't  going  to  read  any 
more.  There  are  r)87  pages  in  the  book,  besides  10  pages 
of  advertisements.  Glancing  idly  at. these  I  perceived  that 
Lotys  saved  the  life  of  the  King  and  got  herself  killed, 
that  she  loved  the  King,  that  -a  ship  bearing  the  King  and 
the  head  socialist  and  the  dead  body  of  Lotys  foundered  at 
sea  in  a  storm,  and  that  the  Sorrows  of  Satan  is  in  its 
fifty-fifth  edition. 

I  am  not  a  critic  ;  I  only  know  what  I  like  and  don't 
hke.  But  as  a  business  man,  and  a  man  with  normal 
tastes,  I  am  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Temporal 
Power  owes  its  circulation  to  advertisement  and  to  the 
notoriety  of  the  author's  previous  books.  Nothing  will 
convince  me  that  it  would  have  met  with  anything  but 
laughter  had  it  been  the  production  of  an  unknown  and 
unadvertised  writer.  I  think  Miss  Corelli  has  plenty  of 
cotirage,  an  inordinate  gift  of  speech,  and  a  few  good 
melodramatic  ideas ;  but,  in  the  American  phrase,  she 
"doesn't  know  enough."  She  is  altogether  too  wildly 
ignorant  of  the  world.  Women  often  are.  About  nine- 
tenths  of  Temporal  Power  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly 
ridiculous.  If  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  readers 
read  it  with  admiration,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  phe- 
nomenon merely  confirms  my  estimate,  and  Carlyle's,  of 
British  humanity. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  my  wife  and  daughter  have 
both  devoured  tlie  volmne  and  informed  me  that  it  is 
"  beautiful."  As  I  say,  I  am  not  critic ;  and  I  am  not  a 
woman. 


Drama. 

The  Hallucination  of  the  Kaleidoscope. 

I  no  not  persuade  myself  that  the  pleasant  evening 
which  I  passed  last  Saturday  at  the  St.  .Tamos'  'Theatre 
owed  mticli  to  that  purging  of  the  emotions  which  w-e 
are  agreed  to  Icwk  ujwn  as  the  proper  end  of  dramatic 
art.  From  the  point  of  view  of  serious  criticism,  "  If  I 
Were  King  "  is  frankly  nought.  The  destinies  leave  you 
unmoved  and  the  cliaracters  leave  you  unconvinced.  You 
hardly  feel  disposed  even  to  put  yourself  to  the  labour  of 
analysis.  Mr.  Alexander  calls  the  piece  a  "romantic 
play,"  but  there  is  no  known  dramatic  species  with 
canons  sufficiently  lax  to  admit  it.  Its  affinities  are 
with  the  melodrama.  But  the  melodrama,  whatever  else 
it  is,  is  in  deadly  earnest;  and  "If  I  Were  King"  is 
hardly  in  earnest  at  all.  The  basis  of  it  is  a  whimsy, 
like  the  whimsy  of  the  Lord  in  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  ;  and  surely  no  self-respecting  Adelphi  audience 
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would  tolerate  the  incredibilities  of  the  closing  scene,  in 
which  Louis  XI.,  in  tlie  face  of  an  enthusiastic  populace, 
condemns  to  death  a  Couslable  of  France  who  has  that 
very  moment  returned  in  triumph  from  a  victory  over 
the'  Burgundians.  The  melodrama,  in  fact,  is  strongly 
crossed  with  comic  opera  ;  and  the  death  of  Huguette  du 
Ilamel  (Miss  Suzanne  Sheldon),  which  is' conceived  on 
regular  melodramatic  lines,  comes  on  the  top  of  a  purely 
comic  opera  conspiracy,  and  strikes  one  as  out  of  the 
plane  in  consequence,  '^'et,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  pleasant 
evening,  and  the  avidieuce,  to  judge  by  tiie  usual 
signs,  went  away  well  content  with  themselves,  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  existence  in  general.  The  fact  is, 
we  had  all  been  mildly  hypnotised.  What  we  had 
gone  forth  for  to  see,  was  not  the  play  at  all.  That 
was  merely  an  excuse  for  a  munuuery,  a  series  of  coloured 
scenes,  full  of  hght  and  movement  and  changing  postures 
and  mediffival  drajieries,  which  grouped  and  re-grouped 
themselves  in  tireless  variety,  until  our  brains  yielded  to 
the  solicitation,  and  the  critical  demons  were  lulled  to  sleep. 
For  myself,  if  I  consult  the  impressions  that  linger  with 
me,  I  find  them  wholly  sensuous.  I  recall  a  vision  of 
angular  ilame  -  coloured  attendants  drawn  up  against  a 
clipped  yew  hedge ;  another  of  litten  windows  and  waving 
trees  about  a  jwinted  bridge  in  the  background  ;  a  third 
of  Miss  Julie  Opp,  all  in  white,  stepping  slowly  across  the 
place  of  execution.  And  I  am  sure  that  my  placid  con- 
templation of  these  was  not  disturbed  by  any  urgency  of 
interest  as  to  the  emotional  issues  that  lay  between 
Franf;ois  Villon,  Comte  de  Montcorbier,  and  the  proud  but 
relenting  Katherine  de  VauceUes.  By  rights,  the  dance  of 
gypsies,  which  was  introduced  into  the  third  act,  should 
have  seemed  incongruous.  It  had  no  dramatic  value,  and 
merely  served  to  delay  the  action.  But  one  had  no  such 
feeling  at  the  time ;  it  came  naturaUy  enough,  as  one 
pageant  among  many.  I  believe  that  this  hypnotic  business 
is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  popular  successes  in  the  more 
ambitious  theatres.  They  depend  less  upon  the  actor  and 
the  playwright  than  upon  the  garden  architect  and  the 
costume  designer.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  certain 
minimum  of  decent  acting — rehitivelj',  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
not  very  exigent  ICnglish  standard.  In  the  present  case, 
Mr.  Alexander  is  as — what  is  the  epithet  his  admirers 
use? — debotmaire  as  usual:  and  Miss  Julie  Opp  is 
attractively  serene  and  stately  against  the  somewhat 
bustling  mimicry  around  her.  And  there  must  be  a  certain 
minimum  of  literary  quality  in  the  dialogue.  Mr.  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy  is  not  without  occassional  sparkle,  and 
works  in  fragments  of  Villon's  own  jioetiy  very  neatly. 
But  in  the  main  it  is  thebegtiiling  of  our  sense-perceptions 
that  is  relied  upon  to  keep  us  from  knowing  whether  we 
have  a  play  before  us  or  whether,  really,  we  have  not.  I 
do  not  write  in  any  spirit  of  complaint.  Probably  a  public 
gets  the  entertainments  which  it  deserves ;  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  an  audience  of  well- 
dined  Londfmers  should  prefer  the  art  of  the  kaleidoscope 
to  the  art  of  the  dramatist. 

What  one  is  a  little  minded  to  jjrotest  against  is  the 
appropriation  just  of  Villon  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Henry 
James — and  it  is  no  light  thing  to  appeal  on  a  subtlety  of 
litorarj-  atmosphere  from  Mr.  lienry  James — speaks  of  the 
obligation  on  an  actress  to  defer  to  "  the  artistic  idea,  the 
plastic  substance,  imposed  by  tradition,  by  genius,  by 
criticism,  in  respect  to  a  given  character."  The  prin- 
ciple applies  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  play.  And 
that  particular  transvaluation  of  values  which  consists  in 
persuading  the  world  t(j  accept  an  entirely  new  rendering 
of  a  familiar  personality  is  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
tasks  which  even  genius  can  set  itself.  It  was  a  literary 
event  when  Mr.  Henley  did  it  for  Burns.  Villon 
seems  to  be  exactly  a  case  in  point.  His  precise  human 
and  literary  fjuality  has  long  been  assessed,  even  for  many 
who  might  find  it  something  of  a  puzzle  to  translate  the 
not  very  difficult  Old  French  in  which  he  wrote.     Rossetti 


and  Mr.  Swinburne ;  M.  Longnon,  and  M.  Marcel 
Schwob,  and  M.  Gaston  Paris ;  above  all  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  have  had  a  hand  in  the  business ;  and  amongst 
them  all  they  leave  very  little  room  for  the  chivalrous 
and  shghtly  eloquent  gentleman  whom  Mr.  McCarthy 
offers  us.  M.  Paris  is  possibly  right  in  thinking  that 
Stevenson  etched  his  portrait  a  little  too  blackly.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  that  came  about  when  one  thinks 
of  a  certain  parallel  which  Stevenson  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  have  in  mind.  But  who  is  going  to  adapt  his 
imagination  to  another  Villon  than  that  of  the  grim  little 
masterpiece  called  "  A  Lodging  for  the  Night,"  with  its 
marvellous  picture  of  Paris  sheeted  in  snow,  and  of  the 
poet  with  his  "  eloquent,  sharp,  ugly,  earthly  countenance  " 
slinking  into  the  starlit  street  after  the  murder  of  Thevenin 
Pensete,  and  stopping  to  rifle  a  dead  jade  in  a  porch  of 
the  two  little  whites  hidden  beneath  her  garter  ?  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  come  between  the 
real  dramatist  and  a  theme  which  one  would  have  thought 
made  to  his  hand.  For  is  there  a  more  truly  dramatic 
figure  than  this  Villon  of  Stevenson  and  of  history,  the 
history  which  reveals  itself  almost  wholly  in  the  gradually 
deciphered  records  of  the  criminal  courts  !  A  being  of 
imagination  and  passion  driven  by  sheer  lack  of  moral 
fibre  upon  every  dirty  trick  which  a  man  can  turn  his 
hand  to ;  a  poet  of  immortal  lyrics  scribbled  in  the  wine 
stains  of  tavern  tables,  or  on  the  damp  walls  of  a  prison, 
while  the  gallows  swung  and  creaked  in  the  wind  outside ; 
need  one  look  further  for  that  ultimate  contradiction  in 
things,  that  agony  of  the  soul  divided  against  itself, 
which  is  the  essential  stuff  of  tragedy  ? 

E.  K.  Chambers.    , 


Art. 

Flemish  Primitives  at  Bruges. 

If  stones  had  memories  the  Belfry  of  Bruges  would  smile 
when  she  casts  her  ancient  eyes  down  across  the  cobble- 
paved  Market  Place  at  the  stream  of  twentieth  century 
people  who  are  eager  to  pay  three  francs  to  see  Bruges's 
collection  of  pictures  by  early  Flemish  artists.  For  there 
was  a  period  after  their  death  when  most  of  these  great 
painters  were  quite  forgotten  by  the  world.  The  memory 
of  Memling  was  preserved  only  in  the  misspelt  form  of 
Hemling,  and  those  who  visited  the  Hospital  of  St.  John 
at  Bruges  accepted  the  pretty  legend — how  he  was 
wounded  in  battle,  how  he  was  nursed  at  the  hospital,  and 
how  in  return  for  the  attention  shown  to  him  he  painted 
the  pictures  which  the  Itospital  owns,  and  which  now  have 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  Exposition  des  Priinitifs 
Flamands.  The  Belfry  would  smile  at  the  ways  of  man, 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  infirmity  he  calls  fame,  but  she 
would  also  feel  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  the  industry 
of  the  art  historian  of  tlie  present  day  who,  while  the 
world  has  been  busy  aljout  its  own  affairs — battles,  the 
partition  of  kingdoms,  and  the  like — has  been  patiently 
poring  over  documents  and  ransacking  libraries  and 
municipal  records.  From  all  this  dust  and  diligence  a 
few  facts  iiave  been  gleaned.  Wo  know  now  probably  all 
tliat  will  ever  be  known  about  the  brothers  Van  Eyck, 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Memling, 
Gerard  David,  Dirck  Bouts  and  Quentin  Massys.  It  could 
all  be  put  into  a  tiny  volume. 

But  who  wants  to  know  details  of  the  lives  of  these 
Flemish  Primitives  ?  Wc  have  their  pictures,  or  some  of 
them,  as  vivid  and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  painted. 
Tliat  is  the  first  impression  one  gains  from  the  collection 
at  Bruges — the  gaiety  of  the  colour.     It  is  not  garish  ;  one 

Eicture  does  not  kill  another ;    there    is    no   competition 
etween  them,  but  each  stands  out  clear,  well  wrought, 
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quaint  and  natural.  Infinite  labour  went  to  the  making 
of  tUem,  and  yet  thej'  show  no  signs  of  labour,  l-'aces, 
hands,  details  have  the  finish  of  miniatures,  and  yet 
nothing  is  niggled.  Imagination  you  will  rarely  find,  but 
these  pictures  have  that  which  appeals  to  the  imagination 
— the  pictured  record  of  common  things  not  looked  at  in 
the  common  way.  Take  an  example  in  London.  Look  at 
the  convex  mirror  in  Jan  van  Eyck's  "  Jan  Arnolfini  and 
His  W'iie "  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  painting  of 
the  light  that  falls  on  the  chandeher  and  on  Arnolfini's 
profile.  Patient,  persevering,  ])ossessed  with  a  passion  for 
efficiency,  these  Flemish  masters  of  tlie  fifteenth  century 
were  incidentally,  almost  to  a  man,  painters  of  religious 
subjects.  They  pinted  for  monasteries  and  churches,  not 
for  picture  galleries.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a  picture 
whose  central  motive  is  not  a  Madonna  with  Saints.  Their 
subjecrts  were  chosen  for  them,  and  they  went  to  work  as 
conscientiously  as  a  skilled  carpenter  on  a  cabinet.  They 
painted  Virgins,  Madonnas,  Saints  as  skilfully  as  they 
could  ;  but  when  they  came  down  to  actual  life,  to 
that  part  of  the  picture  where  the  donor  must  be  in- 
troduced kneeling— there,  face  to  face  with  the  living 
man,  the  Flemish  Primitive  showed  his  real  self.  Then 
he  fell  to :  then  he  took  off  his  coat.  It  is  the  portrait 
of  Canon  George  de  Pala  that  insists  on  your  first  atten- 
tion in  Jan  van  Eyck's  "  Madonna  with  St.  George  and 
St.  Donatian  "  ;  the  figures  of  Adam  and  of  Eve,  honest 
painting  from  the  model,  are  what  one  remembers  best 
among  the  twelve  scenes  that  compose  Hubert  and  Jan 
van  Eyck's  "  Adoration  of  the  Lamb."  Indeed,  one  is 
reminded  again  and  again  in  this  collection  of  tlie  truth 
that  it  is  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  observation  and  feel- 
ing, and  not  any  outside  help'  of  subject,  religious  or 
otherwise,  that  produces  in  the  beholder  the  emotion  that 
only  comes  when  the  artist  rises  to  liis  full  stature,  or 
above  himself. 

Good  drawing,  good  colour,  good  characterisation  will  pro- 
duce this  emotion ;  more  often  it  is  through  some  flash  of 
inspiration  in  the  painting  of  that  most  elusive  of  all  things 
—light.  Terburg  could  shimmer  a  satin  gown  into  life, 
Vermeer  could  make  the  light  play  on  a  wall  till  you 
could  fancy  that  you  were  standing  in  the  room.  The 
Flemish  Primitives  had  many  of  the  gifts,  but  not  to  all 
was  given  the  desire  to  track  and  catch  the  light  of  day. 
But  when  it  came,  how  swift  the  victory  !  It  came  to  Gerard 
David  in  a  certain  "  Annunciation  "  picture.  This  is  the 
usual  capable,  but  monotonous  representation  of  a  scene  he 
had  painted  no  doubt  half  a  hundred  times  ;  but  while  paint- 
ing this  particular  "  Annunciation,"  a  sudden  piece  of  good 
luck  (so  I  read  the  riddle)  came  to  him  and  he  "  was  there." 
David,  let  us  suppose,  had  finished  the  kneeling  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  finished  the  descending  gold-gowned  angel, 
when  he  was  called  away.  Returning  to  his  studio  he 
saw  tlirough  an  open  door  the  morning  light  falhng  on 
the  quilt  of  a  bed,  and  on  a  single  flower,  a  white  lily 
perhaps,  standing  in  the  window.  The  beauty  of  folds  anil 
petals  under  tlie  soft  light  caught  his  painter's  eye.  Can 
you  not  imagine  him  quickly  Ijringing  his  easel  out 
into  the  passage  and  finishing  the  picture— there  ?  Tliis 
"  Annunciation  "  lives,  by  reason  of  the  morning  hght 
that  fell  four  hundred  years  ago  on  bed-clothes  and  lily  in 
a  room  in  David's  house,  and  still  falls. 

To  David  for  this  I  am  grateful,  and  also  to  Dirck  Bouts  of 
Louvain.  The  name  of  Bouts  is  not  familiar  in  men's  mouths. 
He  is  known  as  the  "  humble  craftsman  of  Louvain,"  but 
at  Bruges  and  at  Munich  not  once  or  twice  small  pictures 
by  Bouts  pick  themselves  out  from  their  more  "  important  " 
companions.  His  little  "  Christ  at  the  House  of  Simon  " 
in  its  vivid  vigour  was  a  relief  after  the  suave  masterpieces 
of  the  mild,  all-conquering  Memling  ;  but  had  Bouts  painted 
nothing  but  the  little  upright  at  Munich  of  St.  Christopher, 
his  would  be  a  name  not 'soon  forgotten.  Claude,  we  are 
told,  first  set  the^un  in  the  sky,  and  although  Bouts  was 
not  the  first  of  the  Flemish  Primitives  to  set  his  figures  in 


the  open  air,  in  this  glowing  little  picture  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  honoured  in  a  way  that  must  have  given  his  con- 
temporaries pause.  With  the  Child  perched  lightlj'on  his 
back,  St.  Ciiristoplier  strides  through  the  waves  which  are 
reiilly  sjolashing  against  his  bare  legs  :  behind  him  the 
water  in  the  rocky  defile  through  which  he  trudges 
shimmers  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  It  is  a 
picture  of  pure  light,  and  the  scene  was  as  certiiinly  first 
absorbed  and  then  painted  for  sheer  love  of  painting  what 
he  had  found  beautiful  in  Nature,  as  Bouts's  "The  En- 
tombment" in  the  National  Gallery  was  as  certainly 
painted  to  order.  And  Quentin  Massys,  another  of  the 
lesser  masters,  how  he  must  have  enjoyed  painting  tlie 
hands  of  his  little  St.  Agnes,  her  Lace  ruflles,  her  b<K)k, 
and  the  palm  she  holds.  Massys  delighted  in  diflficulties. 
Look  at  the  goffered  cambric  surphce  in  his  "  Portrait  of 
a  Canon."  Franz  Hals  would  have  been  proud  to  sign  it. 
I  remember,  too,  a  black-cloaked  portrait  by  Roger  van  de 
AVeyden  against  a  blue  background — such  a  black,  and 

such  a  blue.     And but  all  this  time  Memling,  the  big 

gun  of  the  exhibition,  with  his  thirty  odd  pictures,  includ- 
ing the  famous  "Shrine  of  St.  Ursula,"  is  waiting.  But 
when  I  went  a  second  time  to  the  exhibition  it  was  not  the 
"  sweet  expressiveness  "  of  Memling  that  called  me,  rather 
Dirck  Bouts,  Massys,  and  the  delightful  Bruegel. 

By  that  time,  too,  these  Flemish  Primitives  had  begun 
to  take  on  individuality.  I  realised  the  shadowy  form  of 
Hubert  van  Eyck  about  whom  we  know  so  little,  but  this 
much  for  certain,  that "  The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  "  begun 
by  Hubert,  and  finished  by  Jan  six  years  after  his  brother's 
death,  bears  this  inscription :  "  Hubert  van  Eyck,  than 
whom  none  greater  has  appeared,  began  the  work,  which 
Jan  his  brother,  in  art  the  second,  brought  to  completion  "  ; 
Jan,  the  courtier,  traveller,  experimenter  in  methods  of 
painting,  who  was  himself  through  all  vicissitudes  and 
never  more  himself  than  in  the  inscriptions  he  carved  upon 
the  frames  of  liis  jjictures — "As  I  can,  not  as  I  wish  "  ; 
or  "Jan  van  Eyck  was  here";  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
beloved  of  the  j^eople  for  the  great  linen  sheets  he  painted 
which  were  hung  from  the  windows  of  Ghent  at  festival 
times ;  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  who,  fearing  life,  became  a 
monk ;  Memling,  the  fastidious  genius  ;  Bouts,  who  used 
his  eyes  and  watched  the  sun  on  the  waters ;  David,  wlio 
saw  the  light  on  the  lily  and  the  bed-quilt ;  and  Massj's 
who  in  his  delicate  workmanship  heralded  those  (jmre 
painters  whose  works  were  to  call  fortli  from  Louis  XIV. 
the  jjetulant  cry  :  "  Eloignez  de  moi  ces  magota." 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Future  Organization  of  Society. 

Mn.  H.  G.  Welt-s  has,  I  see,  resumed  his  self-imposed  task 
of  anticipating  tlie  future,  and  we  are  promised  in  serial 
form  further  efforts  of  his  scientific  imagination.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  wlien  I  say  that  Mr.  Wells 
seems  to  me  too  true  an  artist  for  his  vision  to  be  confined 
within  the  mean  and  narrow  bounds  of  scientific  proba- 
bility, and  that  his  tales  are  probably  constructed  with 
greater  regard  to  the  pity  and  terror  which  they  evoke  in 
his  liearers  than  to  tlieir  efficiency  in  clothing  the  dry 
bones  of  science  with  life.  But  the  danger  which  we 
think  nearest  to  us  is  that  which  we  dread  the  most ;  and 
I  confess  that  his  pictures  of  Martian  monsters  and  burning 
stare  upon  the  earth  leave  me  unshaken.  Much  more  am 
I  inchned  to  shudder  at  tlie  awful  dream,  which  lie  makes 
real  for  us  both  in  When  the  Sleepei- Wakes  and  in  another 
story,  of  a  proletariat  ground  down  to  a  dead  level  of 
misery  until  it  assumes  a  different  speech,  a  different 
civilization,  and  very  nearly  a  different  animal  form  from 
its  conquerors,  while  an  aristocracy  composed  not  of  the 
best  but  of  the  richest  riot  above  it  in  unlieard-of  luxury. 
The  days  of  the  International  and  the  Paris  Commune  are 
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»iot  too  far  off  for  us  to  forget  tliat  the  present  organization 
of  society  has  not  always  seemed  so  ideally  perfect  to  the 
wage-worker  as  to  the  successful  middleman ;  while  the 
way  in  which  wealth  is  rapidly  swamping  in  our  own 
•country  what  were  once  thought  to  be  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  brains  shows  us  that  the  national  standard  in 
this  respect  is  by  no  means  unchangeable.  The  question 
is  therefore  not  so  much  whether  Mr.  Wells'  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  the  future  of  our  present  social  organization  are 
possible  as  whether  they  are  likely  to  come  true.' 

The  one  great  error  which  seems  to  me  to  underlie  all 
imaginings  of  the  kind  is  the  theory  for  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  perhaps  mainly  responsible — that  the 
human  trinity  of  man,  wife  and  child,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  monogamous  marriage  and  its  results,  is  the  atom  or 
indivisible  imit  of  which  human  society  can  alone  be 
compounded.  The  institution  of  the  family  on  this  basis 
has  been  so  often  praised  by  poets  and  moralists  as  that 
which  alone  calls  forth  the  better  qualities  of  the  human 
beast  and  has  rescued  him  from  the  shocking  pro- 
miscuity supposed  to  be  common  to  the  other  animals, 
that  any  other  social  unit  is  considered  by  most  modern 
thinkers  to  be  for  civilised  man  an  impossibility.  Yet 
this  is  a  view  which  derives  no  countenance  from  science. 
In  animated  nature,  as  our  forefathers  would  have  said, 
there  exist  thousands  of  communities  as  highly  organised 
•and  discharging  all  purposes  of  natural  help  and  protection 
at  least  as  efficiently  as  any  human  state.  In  many — if 
mere  numbera  be  considered,  in  most  — of  these  such  an 
institution  as  marriage  in  its  human  sense  is  absolutely 
unknown.  Yet  the  social  or  altruistic  virtues  of 
patriotism,  loyalty,  parental  and  fihal  love  are  not  thereby 
excluded.  On  the  contrary,  the  members  of  such  com- 
munities generally  exhibit  them  in  a  measure  which 
should  put  to  shame  civilised  man. 

Let  us  take  for  instance  the  social  organization  of  the 
ants.  Within  the  ant-hill  there  reigns  a  queen,  literally 
the  mother  of  her  people,  whose  one  apparent  function  is 
the  laying  of  eggs,  all  the  rest  of  the  community  being 
divided  into  classes  on  the  strictest  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour.  There  is  an  army  of  soldiers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watcii  and  guard  the  hill,  to  preserve  order 
and  expel  enemies,  as  well  as  to  make  the  raids  upon 
which  some  species  rely  for  their  supply  of  slave  labour. 
Other  classes  act  as  nurses  to  the  larva"  who  will  in  their 
turn  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  other  communities,  and 
yet  others  as  the  tenders  of  the  aphides  whom  they  keep 
captive  for  the  same  purpose  that  leads  us  to  keep  milch- 
cows.  All  classes  apparently  unite  in  their  engineering 
works,  which  surpass  in  intricacy  the  works  of  man,  and 
extend  to  the  making  of  timnels  under  rivers  and  bridges 
over  them.  Yet  the  sex-history  of  these  insects  is  of  the 
shortest.  All  the  workers  are  neuters,  who  la\'ish  upon 
the  whole  community  the  care  and  affection  which  liuman 
parents  mostly  keep  for  their  own  children  ;  while  the 
males,  of  which  only  a  few  are  allowed  to  emerge  from 
the  cocoon,  enjoy  a  brief  honeymoon  only  when  one  of 
the  young  queens  or  females  leaves  her  parent  hill  to  form 
a  new  colony  elsevvliere,  and  are,  apparently,  like  the 
drones  among  the  bees,  killed  off  by  the  workers 
immediately  afterwards.  Nor  is  this  any  question  of  im- 
perfect or  arrested  development.  According  to  naturalists, 
the  larva  was  once  the  only  form  of  existence  for  the  ant 
and  ijossessed  the  same  sexual  characteristics  and  formed 
families  in  (he  same  way  as  do  animals  in  the  lower  stage 
of  social  development  in  wliich  man  now  is.  It  was  for 
the  g(X)d  of  the  community  that  the  worker  ants  first 
abandoned  the  exercise  of  their  sexual  functions,  and 
Nature,  then  as  always  looking  to  the  race  rather  than  to 
the  individual,  set  her  seal  on  the  sacrifice  bv  witiidrawing 
powers  no  longer  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  specnes. 
Will  man  ever  rise  to  this  height  of  self-abnegation, 
and  abandon  to  a  few  special ly-cliosen  individuals  the  task 
or  privilege  of  continuing  the  race?     It  is  difficult  to  say 


in  the  absence  of  statistics  that  are  never  likely  to  be 
collected,  yet  tlie  growing  dislike  of  town-bred  women  to 
maternity  lias  already  brought  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  to  a  standstill,  and  seems  from  the  figures 
of  the  last  census  to  be  exerting  a  similar  influence  over 
that  of  England.  The  increasing  care  and  pains  bestovred 
upon  the  rearing  of  children  in  civilised  countries  is  also 
full  of  significance,  it  being  a  well-estabhshed  fact  that  a  like 
tendency  is  especially  noticeable  among  those  animals  who 
are  only  rarely  prolific.  In  the  Eastern  States  of  America, 
too,  where  the  press  and  crush  of  city  life  exceeds  any- 
thing known  here,  it  is  said  on  good  authority  that  Nature 
is  taking  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  that  while 
both  sexes  are  losing  their  more  pronounced  sexual  charac- 
teristics, the  period  during  which  they  are  capable  of  per- 
petuating the  species  is  rapidly  shortening.  Such  a  change 
as  this  suggests  is  always  liable  to  be  delayed  by  some  un- 
expected event,  as  when  the  rise  of  Christian  and  Buddhist 
monasticism  withdrew  millions  of  men  and  women  from  the 
cares  of  family  life,  and  any  discovery  which  would  make 
the  conditions  of  life  easier  for  the  poorest  rnight,  for  a 
time,  stop  it  altogether.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  it  should  rest  until  it  has  assimilated  human  com- 
munities to  those  of  the  ants  and  beas,  and  has  turned 
our  congeries  of  small  families  into  more  manageable 
societies  where  all  would  work  together  for  the  csmmon 
good,  and  only  a  few  would  concern  themselves  with  the 
continuance  of  the  race.  Flippant  as  it  may  sound,  we 
should  then  have  states  in  wliich  the  institution  of  the 
Maiden  Aunt  would  reign  supremo,  and  where  the  question, 
Should  women  work  ?  would  meet  with  the  answer  that 
for  most  of  the  sex  there  would  be  nothing  else  left  to  do. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  such  a 
change  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  facts 
on  which  the  evolutionary  theory  is  based.  From  the 
moment  when  the  sexless  zoophyte  first  gave  birtli  to  the 
male  and  female  medusre,  nature  has  never  shrunk  from 
modifying  the  laws  which  govern  the  association  of  tlie 
sexes  so  soon  as  they  appear  to  unfit  the  race  for  its 
environment.  Thus,  there  are  many  plants  which  when 
poorly  nourished  propagate  themselves  sexually,  yet 
return  to  sexless  reproduction  so  soon  as  food  becomes 
abundant,  and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
in  the  case  of  certain  polyps  and  planarian  worms.  With 
civilised  man  tliis  modification  has  always  been  at  work, 
and  while  a  relative  scarcity  of  males  produced  by  war  or 
othenvise  has  always  been  followed  by  a  period  of 
polygamy,  either  frankly  avowed  or  practised  under  the 
guise  of  existing  institutions,  a  similar  dearth  of  females 
has  in  all  countries  led  to  the  formation  of  polyandrous 
families  like  that  of  the  Woman  of  Shunileigh  made 
immortal  in  Mr.  Kipling's  Kim.  The  like  causes  have 
under  other  conditions  produced  the  institutions  of 
communal  marriage  and  the  matriarchate,  a  rci/im?.  under 
which  the  child  traces  its  descent  from  its  mother  rather 
than  from  the  father.  For,  galling  as  it  may  be  to 
Teutonic  sentiment.  Nature  regards  the  practice  of  matri- 
mony more  from  tiie  standpoint  of  the  French  notary 
than  from  that  of  the  German  metaphysician,  and  considers 
the  association  of  the  sexes  more  as  a  means  of  continuing 
the  species  than  as  the  union  of  two  hearts  that  beat  as 
one.  F.  Leoge. 


Correspondence. 

Rhymes. 

Sir, — In  a  holiday  mood  to-day  some  remarks  recurred 
to  me  which  I  had  read  somewhere  recently  in  regard  to 
the  old  problem  of  finding  a  rhyme  for  "  month."  I  don't 
tliink  it  has  been  noticed  up  to  the  present  that  several 
rhymes  can  be  obtained  for  this  word  by  following  the 
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analog)-  of  the  device  in  Lord  Byron's  well-known  couplet, 
somewliat  as  follows  : — 

As  on  tlie  grass  lunisclf  'lie  sun'tli, 

John  fiiitli  "  I  know  n  ih,\ine  for  month  "   - 

But  lie's  a  man  who  ofttinips  pim'tli. 

And  wJinl  to  hold  of  one  who  fmi'lli 

So,  Dr.  Johnson  told  us  once. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  words  like  "once,"  in  the  last 
line,  furnish  a  rhyme  if  they  are  lisped.  Perhaps  others 
of  your  readers  can  find  fresh  rhymes  on  this  plan.  Could 
anyone  work  in  "  gun,"  as  a  verb,  third  person  singular  ? 
■ — Yours,  &c.,  11.  A.  WiixiAMs. 

Brook  House,  Holywood,  co.  Down. 

A  Grievance. 

Sin, — With  reference  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Falconer's  letter, 
under  this  heading  in  your  last  issue,  we  must  ask  you  to 
allow  us  to  say  that  we  are  in  no  ^vay  responsible  for  that 
gentleman's  grievance.  Mr.  Falconer  is  good  enough  to 
mention  our  name  twice  in  the  course  of  his  complaint,  but 
we  have  no  real  connection  with  it. 

We  did  not  publisli,  or  ever  contemplate  publishing, 
any  of  the  books  of  which  ilr.  Falconer  speaks.  We  did 
»iot  write  to  him  "It  has  been  decided  that  the  collection 
of  Stevensoniana  will  not  be  published,"  er  anything  about 
any  such  collection.  We  do  not  know  anything  whatever 
of  it  or  of  any  other  bock  mentioned  by  Mr.  Falconer. 

Our  only  act  in  the  matter  was  to  furnish  Mr.  Falconer 
with  what  we  believed  to  be  the  address  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bell. 

We  may,  perhaps,  add  that  thqugli  Mr.  Bell  was  at  one 
time  a  director  of  this  companj',  he  lias  not  been  so  since 
April  last. — Yours,  &c.,  ■  I'xiT  LiunAUY,  Ltd. 

Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Sin, — The  L'nit  Library,  Ltd.,  has  sent  me  copy  of  letter 
addressed  to  you,  and  I  think  you  may  want  to  have  my 
remarks  thereon. 

I  do  not  think  your  readers  would  gather  from  my 
letter  to  you  that  I  implicated  the  Unit* Library,  Ltd.  I 
mentioned  as  a  fact  that  the  letter  dated  3  March  was 
written  from  the  office  of  that  company  ;  it  is  on  their 
cflBcial  notepaper — the  same  paper  as  I  got  this  morning — 
it  is  signed  by  a  clerk  or  private  secretary  in  Howard 
AVilford  Bell's  name,  and  in  the  same  enclosure  came  the 
prospectus  of  the  Unit  Library  with  a  list  of  the  books 
about  to  be  issued.  All  these  I  have  before  me  as  I  write. 
Further,  mj'  letter  of  4  June  was  addressed  to  Hastings 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  one  of  Howard  Wilford  Bell's 
addresses,  and,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  returned  t<i  me  by 
the  Unit  Library,  Ltd.,  Leicester  Square,  showing  that  the 
Postal  authorities  knew  of  scwc  conneetion  between  the 
two  places.  All  tlie  same  it  was  not  in  my  mind  to 
implicate  the  U^nit  Library,  Ltd.,  or  anybody  ;  the  delay  in 
returning  my  money  may  yet  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  but  it  is  so  unusual  that  I  thought  a  bare  recital  of 
the  facts  might  elicit  some  explanation. 

If  the  Unit  Library,  Ltd.,  will  again  read  my  letter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  my  every  reference  is  to  Howard  Wi'ford 
Bell,  and  that  he  had  at  one  time  connections  with  the 
Unit  Library,  Ltd.,  is  admittecl  in  this  letter  to  you. 
— Yours,  &c.,  C.  M.  Falconer. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  154  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  be.st  sixteen 
line  pccm  cinl  (djinj;  sfiiEo  definite  impression  of  travel.  Tlie  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  Misi  Kthel  Ashton,  Ugj;eihall  Bectory,  Suffolk, 
for  the  following  : — 

Thk  Flowkk  I'ield?  o?  Haahlem. 
Of  all  (he  pictures  in  my  niiiul,  the  picture  that  I  love. 
Is  the  flowtr  fields  of  Haarlem  with  the  April  tky  above; 
The  April  sky  was  over  «h,  tie  April  »)n<l  blew  froe. 
Whin  the  flower  fields  of  Haarl6ni  rosi  i.iiid  held  the  soul  of  me. 


With  tulips  all  of  red  and  gold  ai  far  as  met  the  blue. 
With  hyacinths  and  daffodils  and  jouqiiils  shining  through  ; 
A  flower  field  as  wide  and  fair  auii  far  as  eye  could  see : 
And  the  fragrance  of  it  rose  and  tilled  the  eyes  ani  ears  of  inc. 
In  seas  of  flowers  on  either  hand,  we  wadel  through  the  ikkhi. 
And  sang  of  freedom  and  the  Spring  till  Life  was  all  a-luiie. 
And  ankle  <leep  amid  the  bloom  we  trod  till  set  of  sun. 
And  bore  the  trophy  back  with  us  of  memories  sweetly  won. 
For,  looking  o'er  the  picture  l)ook  my  raiud  has  made  for  me. 
There's  not  a  fairer  here  I  hold  of  countries  o'er  the  sea. 
Than  this  that  I  have  tried  to  paint,  this  picture  that  I  love. 
Of  the  flower  fields  of  Haarlem  with  an  April  sky  above. 
Another  imp;'CE8ion  follows  : — 

In  the  Tkain. 
As  I  watched  and  dozed  in  my  corner  seat, 
From  either  window  the  pastures  brown 
Spread  flat,  monotonous,  toward  the  town. 
And  the  clear  sky  swam  in  the  noon-day  hont. 
"  A  country  scarce  worth  the  seeing  I "  quoth  I, 
Dropped  my  eyes,  and  lay  ilrowsily  Imck  ; 
When  lo  !  a  sudden  curve  of  the  track, 
And  there  leapt  a  something  athwart  the  sky — 
Slender  and  pierced,  a  white  taper  of  stone 
From  amid  the  clustered  roofs  upswept ; 
At  its  feet  the  dull  town  basked  and  slept ; 
The  spire  held  the  sight  where  it  soared,  a'.one. 
I  looked  :  till  a  curve,  and  the  thing  was  by  : 
Only  th?  pastures  brown  and  bare, 
Lay  cracking  in  the  noon-day  glare — 
"A  counlry  well  worth  the  seeing  I"  quoth.  I. 

[V.  L.,  Teddiugton.] 

Competition  No.  155  (New  Series). 

Next  week  we  sliall  issue  our  usual  .\iitunin  Kducational  Number. 
We  offcra  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  six  best  maxims,  either  origiiiiil 
or  quoted,  suitable  for  display  on  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom.  In  the 
case  of  quotation,  the  source  must  bs  given. 

liULES. 

Answers,  addressed,  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academt, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  10  SepteinbEr,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be.accom- 
panied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wraiiper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

theological  ajid  biblical. 

Charles  ( R.  H.\  The  Book  of  Jiiljilecs (Blneli)  net 

Cone  (Orello),  Uicli  and  Poor  in  the  New  Testament { Ulnck) 

POETHY,  CHITIOISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 
G  raves  (Olotilile),  Tlie  Lover's  Battle ( IHchanIs)  net 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Breakspeare  (Eustace  J.),  The  Master  Musicians  ;  Mo/.art (Dent)  net 

Ifopkius  (J.  Castell).  Progress  of  (':*nada  in  the  Centurv (Chamber)  net 

Tlie  Coronation  Boole  of  Ed  ward  VII.    Pare  5 (Ca-:8ell) 

Hcrvey  (Lord  Francis),  with  notes  by,  Suft'olk  in  the  XVIIth  Century 

(Murray)  net 
-  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Distant  (W.  L.),  The  Fauna  of  British  India  :  Rlijnohota.    Vol.  I. 

(Taylor  and  Francis) 

Caffin  (Oiiarles  H.),  Photography  as  a  Fine  Art (Richards)  net 

Hulme  (F.  Edward),  Wild  Fruits  of  the  Country-Side (Hutchiusou)  net 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Meupes  (Mortimer  and  Dorthy),  World  Pictures (Black)  net 

Ecsant  (Sir  Walter),  edited  by.  The  Fascination  of  London  :  Huuipstend 

(Black)  net 
RcEaldsl  ay  (The  Karl  of).  Sport  and  Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky 

( Blackwood) 
Clark(John  Wi'.lis),  A  Concise  Guide  to  the  Town  and  I'niversityof  ('ambiiilge 

(Macniillan  and  Bowes)  net 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Mark  ( H.  Thisclton),  Thc-Tcaeher  and  the  Child    (rnwin) 

Hore(Rev.  A.  H),  Student's  Hisory  of  the  Greek  Church (Parker) 

JUVENILE. 

Parncil  Rcg!na!d),  Babv  Jane's  Mission (Iticbarv^s) 

Raper  (Ei  anor),  The  Little  Girl  Lost (        .,       ) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W«cha(D.  E.),  Rejiortera  and  Reporting (XJomuieKclal  Press,  Bombay) 

Mnogillivray  (E.  J.)  A  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Copyright (Murray)  net 

Anglo-Af ricandor,  Af ricanderism (Low) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Cooke  (John).  Handbcok  for  Ireland  (Stanford) 

Orieb,  (Chr.  Fr.),  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.    Vol.  II. 

(Frowde) 

Swinljurne  (Algernon  Charles),  Under  the  Microscoiw (Moslier) 

Clerke  (Agnes  M.),  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Nineteenth  Centnrj- 

(Black)  net 
Green  (John  Richard),  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.    Part  7. 

(Macmillnn)  net 
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Cranmer  and  the  English  Reformation.    By  .V  D.  Innes,  M.A. 
Luther  and  the  German  Reformation.    By  Prof.  T.  M.  Li.ndsay,  D.D. 
Wesley  and  Methodism,    iiv  F.  J.  snki.t..  M.a. 
William  Herschel  and  His  Work.    By  James  simk,  M.A. 
Francis  and  Dominic.    By  Prof.  J.  herkluss,  D.D. 
Buddha  and  Buddhism.    By  Ahtiiuh  Lillte. 
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LijSDON  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Limited. 


BY  THE  EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries, 

SPORT  AND    POLITICS   UNDER 
AN  EASTERN  SKY. 

By  the  EARL  of  RONALDSHAY,  F.R.G.S. 

With  nnmerous  lUugtratious  and  Maps. 
Royal  8to,  2l8.  net. 
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JOHN  WESLEY'S  JOURNAL :  Aljri.ljreri  by  Percy  Livingstone 

Parker.  With  un  Introduction  by  Hu(!ii  Prick  HD<;nES,  M.A.,  and  an 
Appreciation  of  the  Journal  by  AUGUSTI.VE  BinilELL,  K.O.  Grown  Svo,  olotb, 
541  pp.  Price  33.  6d.  net. 
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JOHN  BUNYAN  :  His  Life,  Times,  ami  WoA.  By  the  Rev.  .louN 
Brown,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Bunyan  Church,  Bedford.  Third  and  Revised 
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cover,  gilt  lettered  and  gilt  top,  Fcap.  Svo.  Price,  each  vol.,  23.  fid.  net. 
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BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

NO    CROSS,    NO    CROWN.     By  Willia.m    Penx.     A  caretul 

reprint  of  this  ever  pojHilar  devotional  work.  With  the  Author's  Preface  and 
an  Introduction  by  John  Deanb  Hilton.  One  voL,  limp  lambskin  cover, 
gilt  lettered  and  gilt  top,  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

POETS    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 
THE  EMPIRE'S  GREETING.     A  Collection  of  Odes  in  Honour  of 
Tlieir  .M:iiestties"  Coronation  from  Poets  in  all  parta  of  the  British  Empire. 
Beautifully  ilhistruted  with  allegorical  desij^na. 
"  Those  wlio  buy  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  and  touched." — 
Coufitru  Life.  Price,  in  special  art  paper  cover,  2s.  Rd.  net ;  cloth,  5s. 

THE    GREAT    NOVEL    OF    RUSSIAN    PEASANT    LIFE. 
THREE    MEN.     By  Maxim  Gorky.    The  Enrrlish  translation  of 
"The  Trio,"  universally  pronounced  by  critic?  to  be  the  finest  production  of 
Gorky's  extraordinary  genius.      In    handsome    rod    and    black  cloth  cover, 
emblazoned  with  the  Russian  Arms,  Grown  Svo,  3(i4  pp.  Price  2s.  Cd.  net. 

MAXIM  GORKY  :  His  Life  and  Writin-s.    By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

A  comprehensive  biographical  and  literary  estimate  of  the  Russian  "  Vagabond 
Artist."  Price  6s. 

SECOyO  EDITION. 

LIFE  ON  THE  STAGE.    By  Clara  Morris.    An  Autobioc;raphy. 

With  Portrait.  Price  6s. 

THE    GOD    OF    HIS    FATHERS:    Tales  of  the  Klondyke.    By 

Jack  London.    Second  Impression.  Price  6s. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF    IRISH    HISTORY.    By  R.  Bariiy 

0'Bltl]:N.    With  an  Introduction  by  J.  E.  RuiiMOND,  M.P.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  HERO  OF  DONEGAL :  The  Life  of  Dr.  Smyth  of  Burtouport. 
By  F.  D.  How.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

FIFTH  EDITION  NIlW  ON  SALE. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  JESUS :  As  Marks  of  the  Way  of  Life.  By 
tbe  Ht.  Rev.  OosMO  Qokdon  Lanci,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Price  Gs. 
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BROWNING.  By  Stoppobd  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  A  Companion 
study  to  the  same  Author's  "Tennyson  ;  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern 
Life."  Price  ICs.  6d. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  autumn  publishing 
season  will  be  a  full  one.  Next  month  we  shall  publish 
our  usual  Special  Number  containing  classified  lists.  In 
the  lists  already  received  we  note  the  following  volumes : — 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Martineau.     By  tlie  Rev.  James  Druramond. 

Poems.     By  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Just  So  Stories.     By  Rudyarrl  Kipling. 

BiografJtical  Sketches,     ijy  James  Bryce. 

Side-walk  Studies.     By  Austin  Dobson. 

Historical    Essays    and    Reviews.      By   the   late   Bishop   ot 

London. 
Historical  Essays.     By  the  late  Bisliop  of  Oxford. 
The    Story    and   Criticism    of    Italian  Art      By   Bemhard 

Berenson. 
RorJieater   and   other  Literary   Hakes.      By   the    Author   of 

2'lie  Life  of  Kenelm  Difjby. 
Some    Eighteenth   Century   Men  of   Letters.      By   the    Rev. 

Whitwell  Elwin,  some  time  Jxlitor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  Complete  Works  of   Charles   Iximb.     Edited  by  E.   V. 

Lucas. 
The  Eldorado  of  the  Ancients.     By  Dr.  Karl  Peters. 
Contemporary  France,  1870-1000.     By  J.  Hanotaux. 
iMUijhter  and  Humour.     By  James  Sully. 
London  in  the  Eirjhteenth  Century.     By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
James  VI.  and  the  Gowrie  Mystery.     By  .Andrew  Lang. 
The  Romance  Book.     Edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
A  Literary  History  of  Persia.     By  E.  O.  Browne  and  Sir 

Thomas  Adams. 
Rural  Emjlaml.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Tolstoi  and  Dostnjevski.     By  the  Author  of  The  Forerunner. 
Of  Aueaasin  and  Nicolete.     By  Laurence  Housman. 


THonoH  possibly  the  general  public  may  not  have 
noticed  it,  one  of  the  principal  journalistic  phenomena  of 
the  last  year  or  two  has  been  a  rejuvenescence,  a  quicken- 
ing, a  tendency  to  note  the  time  of  day,  on  the  part  of 
the  monthly  reviews.  No  doubt  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Murray's  new  and  stately  organ  had  something  to  do  with 
this  movement  in  England ;  but  it  was  not  confined  to 
England.  The  second  youth  of  the  North  American  Review, 
as  conducted  by  Colonel  Hiirvey,  the  chairman  of  Harpers 
and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Pier  point  Morgan,  has  been  worth 
watcliing,  and  has  indeed  been  watc^hed  to  some  practical 
purpose  by  English  editors  of  established  ponderosity. 
One  useful  and  agreeable  feature  of  the  North  American, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England — and 
surely  it  might  be.  We  refer  to  the  "Who's  Who"  of 
contributors  which  opens  each  number.  It  is  a  good  pLm 
in  journaUsm  always  to  postulate  that  the  average  reader 
is  neither  an  encyclopfedia  nor  Macaulay's  schoolboy.  As 
every  journalist  is  aware,  there  are  names  in  journalism 
of  high  sanction  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the 
average  reader.  Many  readers  of  recent  Fortnightly s,  for 
example,  might  have  been  glad  of  a  few  biographical 
remarks  on  John  Beattie  Crozier,  a  publicist  of  whom  we 
are  quite  sure  the  man  in  the  street  has  never  heard,  but 
who  is  mentioned  with  awe  in  circles  not  easily  awed. 
The  idea  is  capable  of  expansion,  and  might  be  carried 
out  in  a  manner  to  tickle  the  wise  while  informing  the 
simple. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  to  publish  next  year  a 
novel  dealing  with  Nonconformity.  No  doubt  Mr.  Caine's 
acquaintance  with  Nonconformity  is  more  intimate  than 
his  acquaintance  with  Rome,  but  the  question  that  imme- 
diately presents  itself  to  us  is  this  :  Where  is  this  kind 
of  thing  to  stop  ?  We  have  had  from  Mr.  Caine  the 
Anglican  Church — of  sorts  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
of  sorts  ;  and  now  comes  Nonconformity.  Having  ex- 
hausted these  themes,  what  remains  to  Mr.  Caine  but  to 
romance  about  the  uninspired  sciences  ?  Are  we  to  have 
novels  woven  round  metaphysics,  biology,  and  so  on  ? 
Quieter  writers  consider  none  of  these  things,  but  they 
are  implicit  in  their  work  all  the  same. 


The  production  by  Dr.  Elgar  at  the  Worcester  Festival 
of  Newman's  "Dream  of  Gerontius "  may  serve  as  an 
occasion  to  recall  two  letters  relating  to  the  poem.  Cardinal 
Newman,  acknowledging  the  gift  from  the  sister  of  Frank 
Power  of  the  copy  of  the  little  book  whicli  General  Gordon 
had  given  to  her  brother,  wrote  :  "I  was  deeply  moved  to 
find  that  a  book  of  mine  had  been  in  General  Gordon's 
hands,  and  that,  the  description  of  a  soul  preparing  for 
death.  I  send  it  back  to  you  with  my  heartfelt  thanks." 
A  facsimile  of  General  Gordon's  scored  copy  sent  in  1888 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr.  L,  DiUon  of  tlie  Manchester 
Reference  Library,  brought  the  following  reply  :  "I  must 
tliank  you  for  the  '  Dream  of  Gerontius.'  I  rejoice  to  see 
on  it.  Twenty-fourth  edition.  It  originally  came  into  the 
world  in  graveclothes,  swaddled,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  folds 
of  the  anonymous,  but  it  has  now  fairly  burst  them,  and 
will,  I  hope,  take  and  hold  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
world." 
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It  is  probable  that  the  present  generation  knows  very 
little  of  Feat  us;  probable,  indeed,  that  the  recent  death  of 
its  author,  Mr.  I'hilip  James  Bailey,  bi-ought  no  definite 
association  to  the  minda  of  many  who  would  consider 
themselves  generally  interested  in  literature.  The  man 
who  bases  his  claim  to  remembrance  on  one  stupendous 
work  stands  a  poor  chance  in  a  time  which  loves  to  see 
itself  reflected  in  many  and  various  ways.  And  further, 
Mr.  Bailey  was  overweighted  as  a  poet  with  a  great  philo- 
sophical idea ;  to  that  he  subordinated  everything,  and  all 
his  life  and  effort,  as  it  were,  were  built  about  one  work. 
Even  such  other  work  as  he  did  was  finally  incorporated 
in  his  general  scheme  and  became  a  part  of  Feslus,  so 
that  in  its  final  form  the  jx)em  runs  to  over  forty  thousand 
lines.  Modern  readers  would  perhaps  do  well  to  return  to 
the  first  edition  of  1839,  or  at  any  rate  to  one  of  the 
first  six  editions  issued  before  continual  accretions  swelled 
Featus  to  its  present  unwieldly  bulk.  In  an  article  on 
Feattia  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Money-Coutts  which  we  printed  last 
year,  the  writer  said  :  "To  have  spent  one's  life  in  a  great 
work,  supposing  one  has  any  quahfications  for  it,  is  of 
itself  a  great  achievement ;  and,  assuredly,  allowing  for  all 
eccentricities  of  individual  opinion,  not  one  of  those  very 
few  persons  who  have  studied  Featus  would  dare  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Bailey  had  no  qualifications  for  that  great  attempt. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  aU  far  more  likely  to  have  been 
amazed  at  the  wealth  of  poetic  power  the  work  displays." 
And  it  is  just  that  singleness  of  purpose  and  loftiness  of 
aim  which  wiU  always  be  associated  with  Featus.  The 
Fnvoi  to  the  poem  has  a  fine  and  sincere  note  :~ 

Read  this,  world !     Ho  who  writes  is  dead  to  thee, 

Hut  still  lives  in  tliese  leaves.     He  spake  inspired  : 

Night  and  day,  thought  came  unlielped,  undesired, 

Like  blood  to  liis  heart.     The  oouree  of  study  he 

Went  tlirough  was  of  tlio  soul-rack.     The  degree 

He  took  was  high  :  it  was  wise  wretchedness. 

He  suffered  perfectly,  and  gained  no  less 

A  prize,  than  in  his  own  torn  heart,  to  see 

A  few  bright  seeds  :  he  sowed  them — hoped  them  truth : 

The  autumn  of  that  seed  is  in  these  pages. 

God  was  with  him :  and  bade  Old  Time,  to  the  youth, 

Unclench  his  heart,  and  teach  the  book  of  ages. 

Peace  to  tliee,  world  !— farewell !     He  God  whose  power's 

Infinite,  love  and  grace  deific,  ours. 


At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Festus,  Bailey  was 
staying  with  a  relative,  Mr.  Wilmot  Henry  Jones,  in 
Saliord.  The  Manclieater  (luardian  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  circumstances,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following : — 

The  book  was  printed  in  the  Manchester  printing  office  of 
Mr.  Jones,  and  was  published  by  William  Pickering.  A 
merry  party  assembled  at  the  house  in  St.  Stephen  Street  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  new  poem.  The  last  half-slieet  was 
put  to  press  a  little  past  five  o'clock  on  April  27,  1839,  and  a 
copy  of  tlie  IxKjk  appeaix  to  have  been  given  to  each  of  the 
guests.  Tliose  consisted  of  Mr.  Ashbury  Sinitli,  a  local 
surgeon  of  literary  tastes  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Depear,  who  was  a 
well-known  man  in  the  Mancliester  of  those  days  ;  and  "  tlie 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  meclianical  execution  of  the  work." 
Some  copies  of  the  book  are  in  existence  containing  tlie 
recipients'  signatures.  The  author  who  signed  as  "  Festus," 
was  the  lastlsurvivor  of  the'group. 


The  appeal  for  funds  to  provide  a  memorial  to  Robert 
Stephen  llawker  in  Morwenstow  Church  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  sufficient  response.  Wliat  strikes  us  as  remark- 
able is  that  such  an  appeal  should  need  to  be  made  outside 
his  parish.  Hawker  was  as  good  a  parson  as  he  was  a 
poet,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  is  possible  that 
local  orthodoxy  has  not  forgiven  him  for  being  received 
into  the  Church  of  Rome  a  few  hours  before  his  deatli  in 
1875.  However,  it  is  time  that  a  suitable  memorial  was 
placed  in  the  parish  for  whose  good  he  laboured  for  forty 


years.  Everyone  knows  ."And  shall  Trehiwney  die?" 
but  that  by  no  means  represents  his  highest  achievement. 
In  that  song  his  appeal  was  local,  but  the  strong  human 
nature  in  much  of  his  work  is  universal. 


The  American  Book-Buyer  has  a  way  of  running  authors 
by  means  of  the  camera.  This  month  it  gives  us  a  photo- 
graph of  "  Richard  Harding  Davis  (in  London),"  which 
shows  the  author  of  Soldiers  of  Fortune  with  every  appear- 
ance of  a  commonplace  citizen.  This  is  followed  by  an 
article  and  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating  Mr.  Davis's 
work.  These  include  the  Beef  Steak  Club  and  "  The  Lion 
and  the  Unicorn,"  which  latter  is  described  as  a  "  loan- 
shop  in  Cranbourne  Street."  Then  comes  "  The  Devon  of 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpots,"  with  photographs  of  general  scenery 
not  in  the  least  illuminating.  But  the  Book-Buyer  surpasses 
itself  in  "  Literary  Life  in  India."  "  His  Highness,  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad— song-writer,"  appears  in  the  some- 
what unlyrical  costume  of  a  hunter  sitting  on  a  dead  tiger, 
and  there  gazes  out  upon  us  the  benign  countenance  of 
"  Syed  All  Bilgrami,"  who  "  recently  resigned  high  public 
office  to  devote  his  life  to  literary  work  at  Oxford." 


ArROPOS  of  the  new  "hbrary"  Biographical  edition  of 
Dickens,  which  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  in 
preparation,  the  publishers  have,  says  tlie  Daily  Chronicle, 
been  looking  into  the  sale  of  his  books.  They  find  that 
the  annual  sales  for  many  years  past  have  averaged  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies.  The  first  in  point  of 
popularity  is  Piekicick  ;  then,  with  but  slight  difference 
in  numbers,  comes  David  Copper  field.  The  increase  in  the 
sale  of  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
attribute  to  the  production  of  "  The  Only  Way";  the 
publishers  state  the  interesting  fact  that  when  tliat  play 
IS  being  performed  in  the  provinces  they  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  tour  by  the  orders  received.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  many  of  the  novels  are  out  of  copyright 
and  have  been  issued  in  various  forms  by  other  publishers, 
it  will  be  seen  how  enormous  the  sale  of  Dickens  continues 
to  be. 


Next  week  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  is  to  publish  a  new 
one-volume  edition  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  Letters  from 
Egypt.  Mr.  Meredith  has  broken  his  long  silence  in  an 
appreciative  and  characteristic  introduction  to  the  book, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

The  letters  of  Jjady  Duff  Gordon  are  an  introduction  to  her 
in  person.  She  wrote  as  she  talked.  .  .  .  In  her  youth  she 
was  radiantly  lieantiful,  with  dark  brows  on  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion, the  head  of  a  Roman  man,  and  features  of  Grecian 
line,  save  for  the  classic  Greek  wall  of  the  ijose  off  the  fore- 
head. ...  Poetical  comparisons  run  under  heavy  weight  in 
prose ;  but  it  would  seem  in  truth,  from  the  reports  of  her, 
that  wherever  she  appeared  she  could  l)e  likened  to  a  Selene 
breaking  through  cloud,  and,  furtlier,  the  splendid  vessel  was 
richly  freighted.  .  .  .  No  pose  as  mistress  of  a  salon  shuffling  the 
guests  marked  her  treatment  of  them  ;  she  was  their  comnide, 
one  of  the  pack.  Tliis  can  te  tlie  case  only  when  a  governing 
lady  is  at  all  points  their  equal,  more  tlian  a  player  of  tniiiip 
cards.  In  England,  in  her  day,  while  health  was  with  her, 
there  was  one  lionse  where  men  and  women  conversed.  When 
that  house  perforce  was  closed,  a  light  had  gone  out  in  our 
country. 

The  fatal  lirilliancy  of  skin  indicated  the  fell  disease  which 
ultimately  drove  her  into  e.xile,  to  die  in  exile.  Lucie  Duff 
(tordon  was  of  the  oixler  of  women  of  whom  a  man  of  many 
yeai-s  may  say  that  their  Uke  is  to  be  met  but  once  or  twice  in 
a  lifetime. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Letters  has  been  revised 
throughout  by  the  writer's  daughter,  Mrs.  Ross ;  and 
they  are  now  publi-shed  for  the  first  time  as  they  were 
originally  written. 
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The  new  and  cheap  edition  of  John  Wesley's  Journal 
just  issued  by  Messrs.  Isbister  is  an  indication  of  the 
unceasing  interest  in  a  work  so  fascinating  and  so  human. 
The  present  edition  has  been  abridged  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Parker,  and  has  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  and  an  appreciation  by  Mr.  Birrell.  The  latter 
is  partly  reprinted  from  the  author's  Miscellanies.  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  writes  : — 

He  ivho  desires  to  understand  the  real  history  of  the 
English  people  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  should  read  most  carefully  three  lx)oks  : 
George  Fox's  Journal,  John  Wesley's  Journal,  and  John 
Henry  Newman's  Apologia  pro  Yitd  Sua. 


In  the  preface  to  his  new  book  Aconcagua  and  Tierra 
del  Fuecjo  Sir  Martin  Conway  says  : — 

This  book  is  the  record  of  the  last  of  my  own  mountain- 
explorations  that  I  shall  write.  I  take  leave  of  it  with  a 
regret  which  my  fellow  explorers  will  understand.  Thirty 
years  of  chmbing  have  left  me  fonder  than  ever  of  mountains 
— of  their  beauty,  their  problems,  and  tlie  activities  of  mind 
and  body  to  which  mountains  give  scope.  But  in  looking 
backward  it  is  the  friends  I  have  made  amongst  them,  the 
men  who  have  co-operated  with  me  on  the  mountain-side, 
that  awaken  in  nw  memory  the  warmest  response,  and  that 
arise  before  me  far  clearer  than  do  the  scenes  of  their  exploits. 
How  many  of  them,  alas !  lie  silent  in  the  depths  of  the 
glaciers  they  loved,  or  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  peaks  they, 
conquered  !  .  .  .  It  is  life,  after  all,  that  is  the  greatest 
field  of  exploration.  We  need  not  travel  to  remote  places  to 
find  it.  There,  no  doubt,  I  shall  find  some  of  the  friends  that 
1  and  the  mountains  have  shared.  I  will  not  bid  them  adieu, 
but  ail  revoir ! 

The  volume  ia  dedicated  "  To  Dr.  Paul  Giissfeldt,  who 
made  the  first  attempt  upon  Aconcagua  in  1883,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  ill-luck  from  making  the  first  ascent." 


The  hterary  aspirant  cannot  nowadays  derive  negative 
consolation  from  the  thought  that  he  is  voiceless.  If  he 
does  not  speak  for  liimself  there  are  others  eager  to  speak 
for  him.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Critic  has  been 
discussing  the  old  question  of  how  this  aspirant  is  to  set 
about  his  work.     He  says  : — 

The  literary  aspirant  theee  days,  or  rather  the  literary  artist- 
aspirant,  or  ratlier  the  literary  artist-aspirant  with"  active 
lielly  and  empty  purse,  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
howling  paradox.  Being  an  aspirant  he  is  conclusively  a  man 
who  has  not  arrived,  and  a  man  who  has  not  arrived  has  no 
pull  on  popularity.  Being  a  man  and  empty-pursed,  he  must 
eat.  Being  an  artist,  possessing  the  true  artist  soul,  his  delight 
is  to  pour  out  in  printed  speech  the  joy  of  his  heart.  And  tJiis 
is  the  paradox  he  faces  and  must  compaas :  How  and  in 
what  fashion  must  he  aing  tlie  joy  of  his  heart  tJuxt  the 
j/rinted  speech  thereof  may  bring  him  bread  ? 

The  Critic's  contributor  is  not  very  hopeful ;  he  points 
to  the  products  of  free  education,  "  the  newly  manumitted 
and  artless,"  he  calls  them,  who  have  money  to  spend  ; 
tliese,  he  says,  are  the  masters  of  the  situation,  "and  as 
masters,  making  the  immediate  appraisement  of  literature, 
the  large  nmnher  of  people  demand  literature  tliat  is 
immediate."  Hence  it  follows  tliat  "  the  ultimate  a])praise- 
ment  of  literature  is  none  of  their  business,"  and  the  task 
of  the  literary  artist-aspirant  is  to  blend  immediateness 
with  possible  immortality.     The  writer  continues  :  — 

Unless  he  be  an  extremely  fortunate  artist-aspirant,  he 
quickly  finds  that  singing  into  a  typewriter  and  singing  out 
of  a  magazine  are  quite  unrelated  performances  ;  that  soul's 
delights  and  heart's  desires,  pressed  into  enduring  art^fonns, 
are  not  necessarily  immediate  literature ;  in  short,  that  the 
master  he  seeks  to  serve  for  bread  and  glory  will  have  none 
of  him.  And  while  ho  sits  down  to  catch  his  breath  he  sees 
the  merely  literary  aspirants  forging  past  him,  droves  of 
them,  content  to  take  the  bread  and  let  the  glorj*  go, 


But  that  is  an  old  story,  and  if  the  artist-aspirant  is  true 
to  the  best  that  is  in  him  he  will  find  his  public  some  day. 
In  the  meantime  he  must  be  content  to  go  hungry. 


Me.  Gosse  has  revised  the  text  of  his  Collected  Poetical 
Works  of  Gray,  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  in 
1884.  The  original  collection,  which,  was  dedicated  to 
Matthew  Arnold  as  "  the  first  complete  edition  of  a  poet 
whom  no  one  has  judged  with  a  finer  or  more  generous 
discrimination  than  he,"  has  for  some  time  been  out  of 
print.     In  his  preface  to  the  re-issue  Mr.  Gosse  says  : — 

After  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
prepare  a  revised  edition  of  Gray's  Poetical  Works.  There 
was  not  much  to  be  added,  but  I  am  able  to  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  text  by  some  eight  or  ten  occasional  lines,  which 
have  l)een  discovered  since  1884,  to  correct  some  errors  in 
the  bibliography,  and  to  revise  the  text  in  several  minor 
matters.  I  do  not  think  that,  unless  some  fresh  MSS.  come 
to  light,  the  Poems  of  Gray  can  be  published  in  greater 
exactitude  than  they  are  here.  There  exist  some  boyish 
exercises  in  Latin  verse  which  I  have  not  printed,  but  tliey  are 
without  literary  value  and  of  doubtful  authenticitv. 


Some  striking  e.xamples  of  the  effects  sometimes  achieved 
by  untrained  writers  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent 
Blue  Book  concerning  the  late  volcanic  eruptions  in  St. 
Vincent  and  Martinique.  The  matter  is  so  terrific  that 
any  attempt  at  literary  embellishment  would  ring  false : 
•  the  statement  of  bare  fact  is  all  tliat  is  needed,  and 
nothing  in  its  way  could  be  more  suggestive  than  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Freeman  of  the  British  steamer  "  Eoddam  " 
which  escaped  : — 

The  Captain  approached  and  saw  the  steamship  "  Eoraima  " 
and  the  "Grapjiler"  in  the  bay  riding  quietly  at  anchor,  so 
he  dropped  his  anchor  close  to  "the  shore.  At  about  8.15  he 
was  in  the  chart  room — a  good  many  of  the  sailors  were 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  watching  the  distant 
mountain,  which  was  emitting  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and 
occasional  flashes  of  light.  Mr.  Campbell  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Plissoneau  on  the  deck.  On  a  sudden  he  (the  Captain) 
heard  a  tremendous  noise,  as  though  the  entire  land  had 
parted  asunder.  Simultaneous  with  the  noise  there  was  a 
great  rush  of  wind,  which  immediately  agitated  the  sea,  and 
tossed  the  shipping  to  and  fro  ;  he  rushed  out  of  the  chart- 
rooni,  and  looking  over  the  town  and  across  the  liiUs  ho  saw 
a  sight  he  cannot  describe.  He  remembers  calling  out  to 
Mr.  Camptell  and  saying  "  look,"  and  then  an  avalanche  of 
lava  was  upon  them.  It  immediately  caught  the  town  afire 
as  it  passed  oyer  it,  likewise  the  shipping.  It  struck  his  ship 
with  the  terrible  force  of  a  mighty  hammer,  and  the  lava 
rained  upon  the  deck.  Everyone,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
sought  shelter  at  once^  but  the  heat  was  so  great  and  the  air 
so  suffocating  that  Mr.  Campbell  and  many  of  the  crew, 
among  whom  was  the  Chief  Mate,  threw  themselves  in  despair 
overboard.  Some  crawled  from  whore  they  had  hidden  them- 
selves on  to  the  deck  to  obtain  a  breath  of  air  and  were  roasted 
upon  the  fiery  hot  ashes.  He  did  not  lose  his  head,  his  first 
thought  was  to  try  and  save  his  ship  and  such  of  his  crew  »s 
were  still  alive.  He  rang  the  bell  for  full  speed  asteni,  and 
the  heroes  below  turned  on  the  steam.  He  had  time  to  slip 
his  anchor,  and  he  was  off.  As  his  steering  gear  was  rather 
difficult  to  manage  he  once  or  twice  nearly  ran  foul  of  the 
steamship  "  Roraima  "  which  was  on  fire.  He  saw  two  still 
figures  stiinding  on  the  bridge  with  arms  folded  heroically 
awaiting  their  end.     One  of  them  waved  a  good-bye  to  him. 

There  is  no  touch  of  artifice  there,  but  every  word  tells. 
A  similar  instance  of  simplicity  of  effect  occurs  in  Lieu- 
tenant Gibbon's  letter  describing  his  part  in  the  Belgian 
ride.  Speaking  of  his  horse  he  says:  "He  was  given  a 
little  beer,  after  which  he  went  on  again,  I  walking,  the 
horse  being  apparently  much  refreshed.  About  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  end  he  suddenly  stopped,  shook  his  head, 
and  fell  down  dead."  The  last'  sentence  is  worth  half-a- 
column  of  picturesque  reporting. 
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The  Cotinlii  MontJdy,  that  interesting  magazine  dealing 
with  the  folk-lore,  literature,  art,  dialect,  and  topography 
of  the  northern  comities,  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
phase.  A  comixiny  is  being  formed  to  carry  on  and 
develo|5e  the  magazine,  which  has  hitherto  been  conducted 
on  a  plan  into  which  the  idea  of  profit  did  not  enter. 
During  its  two  years  of  life  the  County  Monthly  has  done 
good  work,  and  we  wish  success  to  this  new  departure. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  Galloway  Kyle  and  the  publisher 
Mr.  Eliot  Stock. 


The  wanderings  of  the  after-dinner  story  never  end. 
A  good  story  seems  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  world 
about  once  every  three  months,  always  travelling  with 
undiminished  vigour.  There  has  recently  returned  to  us 
the  story  of  liow  Mark  Twain,  being  subjected  to  an  un- 
desirable tax,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  of  protest  to  Queen 
Victoria.  "  I  don't  know  you,"  he  said,  "  but  I've  met 
your  son.  lie  was  at  the  head  of  a  procession  in  the 
Strand,  and  I  was  on  a  'bus."  We  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  Mark  Twain  is  not  quite  capable  of  supplying 
his  own  stories,  but  we  seem  to  remember  that  Mr.  Dan 
Leno  told  pretty  much  the  same  thirtg.  The  himiour  (Its 
both  these  distinguished  fun-makers. 


Bibliographical. 

A  ooot)  deal,  of  course,  has  been  written  and  printed* 
during  the  last  ie\\  days,  about  Mr.  P.  J.  Bailey  and  his 
works.  I  may  make  here  a  few  jottings  about  Fi'dtia, 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1839,  the  second 
in  1815,  and  the  third  in  18-18.  There  was  an  enlarged 
edition  in  18C4.  The  tenth  appeared  in  1877.  The  bulky 
"fiftieth  anniversary  edition'  of  1889  was  reprinted  in 
1893.  A  FestuH  Birtlulay  Book  came  out  in  1882;  a 
collection  of  the  Beauties  of  Festus  in  1884.  I  find  Mr. 
Bailey  credited  with  a  book  (1861)  on  The  Ivtevnational 
Policy  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  work.  Mr.  Bailey  figures,  necessarily,  in  Mr.  Miles's 
Pnets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century ;  he  is  in  the  "  Frederick 
Tennyson  to  Arthur  Hugli  Clough "  volume.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  Pokes  Anglais  Contcmporains  on  whom 
M.  Buisson  du  Berger  discoursed  in  1890.  Reference  has  ' 
naturally  been  made  by  tha  "  dailies  "  to  Lander's  poetical 
tribute  to  Mr.  Bailey,  but  I  have  seen  no  allusion  to  the 
line.'*  which  Robert  Buchanan  devoted  to  him  in  his 
"  Sassion  of  the  Poets  "  (IBGG)  :— 

Itomoter  sut  Railoy — satirical,  surly-- 

WJio  studied  tlu<  laiiRuaKo  of  (ioolho  too  KOim, 

And  san^  himself  lioai'se  to  tlio  stars  very  early, 
And  craek'd  a  veak  voieo  with  too  lofty  a  tune. 

A  correspondent  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  copy  of  Tennyson's  Poems  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Ikitish  Museum  Reading  Room  (accessible  to  the  readers) 
is  dated  1878.  Later  editions,  of  course,  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  but  this  means  a  delay  which  is  not  always 
convenient,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tix)nble  involved  in  con- 
sulting the  Catalogue  and  filling  up  the  application-form. 
TTiis  form,  by  the  way,  has  just  been  subjected  to  altera- 
tions which,  though  slight,  are  obvious  improvements.  I 
wish  the  authorities  would  now  turn  to  tlie  Catalogue 
itself  and  rectify  some  of  the  more  absurd  of  the  entries. 
Whj%  for  instance,  should  Max  MiiUer  masquerade  as 
"Mueller,"  and  why,  when  one  looks  up  "Goncourt" 
should  one  be  referred  to  "  Huot "  ?  The  Catalogue 
abounds  in  such  eccentricities,  the  outcome  of  the  most 
perverse  ingenuity. 

The  "little  biography"  of  Erasmus  which  E.  F.  H. 
Capey  is  to  give  us  will  be  acceptable,  for  there  is  no  such 


thing  already  on  the  market.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  the 
memoirs  by  C.  Butler,  R.  B.  Drummond,  J.  Jortin, 
S.  Knight,  J.  A.  Froude,  E.  Emerton,  and  Canon 
Pennington ;  but  none  of  these  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
"little  biography"  which  is  promised.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  add  to  the  short  memoirs  of  Tennyson?  It 
i.s  to  be  hoped  that  in  writing  his  "little  biography" 
of  the  Bard  Ifr.  IJenson  lias  got  well  away  from  the 
official  Life,  and  has  had  the  jiatience  to  pick  up  the  biogra- 
phical scraps  about  Tennyson  which  lie  scattered  through 
tiie  biographies,  autobiographies,  journals,  letters,  and 
what-not,  of  the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  There  is  a  great 
deal  which  even  Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Waugh, 
and  Mr.  Van  Dyke  left  ungathered. 

We  are  to  have,  it  seems,  yet  another  reproduction  of 
The  Imjoldshy  Legends,  "  edited,"  of  cotirse,  by  somebody. 
The  Legends  were  edited  by  the  author's  son  in  1800 
(that  was  the  18th  edition  of  them),  and  by  his  daughter 
in  1894  (that  was  the  88th  edition).  There  was  an  illus- 
trated edition,  I  fancy,  three  or  four  years  ago.  The 
Legends  have,  indeed,  always  been  popular  with  the 
publishers.  Messrs.  Cassell  put  them  into  their 
"Red  Library"  in  1884;  they  figured,  in  1880,  in  a 
"Popular  Library  of  Literary  Treasures  "  ;  they  became 
part  of  the  "  Minerva  Library  "  in  1889  ;  and  other  editions 
followed  in  1890,  1892,  and  1893.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  editions  to  choose  from. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Hardy's  stories  are  in  future  to  be 
published  in  England  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  who  already 
issue  his  Woodlanders  and  Wessex  Tales.  Mr.  Hardv  has 
had  a  good  many  publishers  in  his  time.  I  find  among 
them  the  names  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windns  (who  issue 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree),  Messrs.  Harper,  Messrs. 
Low  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Osgood  it  Co.,  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  and  Messrs.  Triibner.  Will 
Messrs.  Macmillan  arrange  to  give  us  a  uniform  edition  of 
aU  Mr.  Hardy's  works?     'Twere  much  to  be  desired. 

The  promised  volume  on  Rochester  and  other  Literary 
liakes  of  the  time,  of  Charles  II.  should  prove  interesting. 
I  presume  that  the  "other  literary  rakes"  will  include  at 
least  Etherege,  Roscommon,  Dorset,  Sedley,  and  Sheffield 
(Buckinghamshire).  Tliis  group  of  gentlemen  who  wrote 
with  ease  has  not  been  much  exploited — for  obvious 
reasons,  perhaps.  Dr.  Hannah's  Courtly  Poets  did  not  come 
so  far  down  the  stream  of  time.  Rochester  &  Co.  figure, 
naturally,  in  the  ordinary  anthologies,  and  some  notice  of 
them  is  taken  in  the  little  book  called  Cavalier  and 
Courtier  Lyrists. 

A  volume  of  Essays  of  Richard  Steele,  edited  by  L.  E. 
Steele,  is  to  be  added  to  the  "  Golden  'Treasury  "  series. 
This,  I  presume,  will  not  be  identical  witii  the' Selections 
from  Steele's  contributions  to  the  Tatler  wliich  were  pub- 
lished, with  introduction  and  notes  by  L.  E.  Steele,  in 
December  189(5.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  selection  from 
Steele's  contributions  to  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian 
dates  back  to  188").  A  new  edition  of  it  was,  however, 
issued  by  Mr.  Frowde  in  P'ebruary,  1890,  and  acain  in 
1897.  . 

Miss  Clotilde  Graves  has  just  published  what,  to  the 
present  generation,  may  seem  a  novelty — namely,  a  comedv 
in  rhymed  verse.  It  is,  however,  only  a  little  over  thirty 
years  since  Bulwer  issui'd  his  rhymed-verse  comedy 
entitled  "  Walpole,  or  Every  Man  has  his  Price,"  and  we 
know  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  British  drama 
rhymed-verse  pla_ys  were  common  enough. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  I  may  mention  that  E.  W.  L. 
Davies'  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Russell  and  his  Out-of- 
Door  Life,  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  sumptuous  new 
edition,  came  out  originally  in  1878. 

The  Bookworm. 
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A  Psychological  Enigma. 

Dc   Tout.      Bv   Joiis   Karl   Hujsmans.      (Paris :    Stock 
3fr.  SOc.)      ' 

IIuYSJUSS  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  ade])t  of 
living  artificers  in  words.     He  is  capable  of  succeeding  in 
feats  wliicli  might  have  baOled  even  Stevenson.     To  watch 
him  describe  anything,  no  matter  what,  is  a  pleasure;   to 
the  expert  it  is  a  treat.     His  power  of  observation  is  culti- 
vated  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  it  is  accompanied 
with  absolute  fidelity  by  the  expressive  power.     In  other 
words,  what  he  sees  he  can  make  his  readers  see.     Yet 
it    appears  to  us  that  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
Huysmans  is  Huysmans,  and  not  his  work.     It  is  not  too 
much  to  saytliat  the  phenomena  of  his  religious  experiences 
have    amazed,    while    they    have    fascinated,    intellectual 
luirope.     There  was  something  highly  piquant  in  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  wrote  ^-l  Van  I'Eau  in  his  youth  should 
in  his  maturity  write  La  Cathcdralc  and   that  nightmare 
of  literary  asceticism,  Sainte  Lydwine  de  Schiedam.     But 
there  was  something  more  than  piquant,  there  was  some- 
thing unconvincing  and  incredible,  in  the  statement  that 
a  man  with  a  type  of  mind — brilliant,  cynical,  curious, 
truth-seeking  and  careless  of  the  results  of  that  search- 
such  as   Huysmans  originally  had  and  as  all    his  work 
proves  it  still  to    be  —  that    such  a  man    had    accepted 
the  rule  and  sovereignty  of  the  Roman   Catholic  Church. 
Huysmans'    is    a    first-class    intelligence,   an    intelligence 
incapable  of  fear,  of  opportunism,   of  delusion.     No  one 
who   has   read    A   Vau  I'Eau,    that    pitiless    and    bitter 
sketch,    is    likely    to  deny     that    the    writer    of   it    was 
necessarily  a  man  of  singular  moral  courage.     And  one 
has  the  right  to  ask,  without  giving  offence  :   What  first 
drove  that    man    to    the  sackcloth  mood   of  repentance? 
It  is  not,  of    course,    about  the  route    that  we  demand 
information,    but   about    the    original    impulse.     Was    it 
fear,   remorse?      It    could    not   have    been.      But    might 
it    not     have    been    curiosity,    that    restless     and     unap- 
peasable   curiosity  which    marks    all    his    career  ?     It  is 
difficult  to  imply  what  we  wish  to  imply  with  a  due  regard 
for    the    punctilio    of   criticism.      Nevertheless  we    shall 
permit  ourselves   to  say  that,  abating  no  particle  of  our 
admiration  for  Huysmans,   we    doubt    the    entire    reality 
of  his  religious  experiences.     We  do  not  doubt  his  con- 
viction of  his  own  sincerity,  but  we  venture  to  suspect 
that  he  may  have  deceived  himself  and  the  world   too. 
These  things  liave  happened  before.     People  have  ignored 
a  church,   "embraced"  it,  and  hved  to  ignore  it  again. 
We  have  said  tluit  Huysmans'  intelligence  is  incapable  of 
delusion.     But  we  would  add,  trying  not  to  split  hairs  or 
to  reach  the  meaningless,  that  it  is  perhaps  not  incapable 
of  amusing  itself.      While  incapable  of  delusion  in   the 
ordinary  sense  it  might  be  capable  of  erecting  one  vast 
and  splendid  delusion,  of  arranging  a  factitious  spectacle 
of  emotions  for  its  own  diversion— as  the  Shah  goes  to  the 
Empire.     The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  deceive  itself 
19  illimitable;  and  the  greater  the  mind,  the  greater,  in  a 
fine  way,  that  capacity.     No  man  can  understand  himself ; 
much  less  can  another  understand  him.     But,  also,  no  man 
18  ever  absolutely  honest  with  himself ;  he  is  only  less  or 
more  dishonest.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  onlooker  at 
a  spiritual  drama  may  lawfully  suggest,  if  he  may  not 
assert,  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem  despite  all  these 
pomps  and  ceremonies  and  elaborations  of  detail. 

A  book  like  De  Tout,  issued  after  Sainte  Lydwine,  and 
after  the  Tages  Catlwliqucs  with  its  preface  by  the  Abbe 
Mugnier,  decidedly  increases  the  difficulties  of  compre- 
hending the  strange  case  of  M.  Huysmans.  Here  we  have 
a  collection  of  twenty-four  miscellaneous  essays,  on  such 
extremely  diverse  subjects  as  saints,  monks  frequenters 
of  cafes,   barbers,  Bruges,  sleeping-cars,  railway  station 


refreshment  rooms,  and  the  "  Vierge  noire "  of  Paris. 
They  first  appeared,  these  essays,  in  such  places  as  the 
Echo  de  Parin,  where  one  remembers  to  have  read  the 
fleshly  masterpieces  of  de  Maupassant,  the  frank  lubricity 
of  the  late  Armand  Silvestre,  and  the  weird  memoirs  of 
lOdmond  de  Goncourt.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  mind 
apparently  irreligious  to  its  foundation,  raiUeiir,  enquiring, 
destructive. 

In  the  paper  entitled  La  Viercje  Noire  do  Paris  we  have 
a  series  of  charming  pictures  of  a  convent  in  the  rue  de 
Sevres.  Here  is  one.  We  have  hastily  endeavoured  to 
translate  the  untranslatable  : — 

Such,  in  tlu^  morning,  towards  ten  o'clock,  is  the  estalilish- 
nipiit  of  tlic  Women  of  St.  Thomas  de  \"illeuenve  ;  to  the 
works  of  vanity  of  the  great  industries  in  the  neighlxiiirhood, 
it  opposes  the  works  of  Mercy.  A  crowd  made  up  of  sick  people 
and  of  ragaiiuifiiiis  disajipsars  witliin  its  doors.  Tlie  sisters 
dress  wounds,  cure  wliitlows?  without  operation,  and  easi^  ohl 
sores  with  wliite  linen.  Tlien  all  these  unfortunates  pass  tlirongk 
a  wicket  wliere  the  money-tnker  is  a  nun  paler  than  the  sacred 
wafers  tliat  she  cuts,  paler  than  the  tapei-s  which  surround 
her,  and  this  nun,  instead  of  receiving  money,  gives  it,  and 
distributes  bread  to  every  comer. 

You  will  say  there  is  no  evidence  of  irreligion   here,  and 
there  is  not.     But  listen  to  this  a  few  pages  later : — 

Our  Lady  reveals  herself  here  as  a  Virgin  unconstrained, 
Ix-nign  towards  all  comers.  She  has  not  the  slightly  dis- 
dainful pout  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  that  queen,  and  the 
customary  service  of  her  temples,  the  snlmlterns  disguised  as 
headles  and  functionaries  in  chains  of  office,  are  lacking  in 
her  little  church  in  the  rue  de  Sevres.  She  is  a  sister  of  the 
IJlack  Virgins  of  Moulins,  of  Dijon,  of  Hourg,  of  Lie.sse,  of 
Roeamadour,  and  of  Chartres,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
Virgins  of  this  colonr,  who  are  the  ancestors  of  our  white 
Madonnas,  are  grandmothers  rather  than  mothers  to  lis ;  we 
count  on  their  faculty  for  spoiling  us,  and  on  the  weakness 
of  their  good  nature  ;  we  feel  that  they  are  more  indulgent, 
readier  to  pardon,  and  we  would  sooner  recount  our  iniquities 
to  them  tlian  to  the  Mother  who  would  grumble  a  little,  and 
to  the  Father  who  might  be  angry. 

Then,  before  our  Lady  of  Deliverance,  we  somehow  fancy 
tliat  we  must  try  to  become  children  again  ami  to  prav  more 
with  the  beads  than  with  the  lips.  She  is  so  rustic,  so  often 
besought  by  (-mdid  women,  that  she  has  grown  used  to  naive 
prayers  and  simple  supplications. 

Can  it  seriously  be  denied  that  this  is  the  apeing  of  the 
na  ivete  of  the  nuns  of  the  early  Church  by  a  prodigiously 
clever  man  who,  as  an  artist,  has  been  captured  by  the 
wayward  and  infantile  grace  of  those  antique  attitudes  of 
the  devotional  mind.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  may 
not  perceive,  or  may  pretend  not  to  jjerceive,  the 
essential  blasphemy  (blasphemy  from  the  prelatical  point 
of  view)  of  this  passage,  considered  as  the  production  of 
a  man  of  subtle  intelhgence ;  but  it  is  there  plainly 
enough.  No  one  but  a  born  artist,  acutely  sympathetic 
to  foreign  emotions,  could  have  written  it.  And  we 
cannot  think  that  any  genuine  believer  in  the  sanc- 
tions of  that  Church  would  have  dared  so  enchantingly 
and  with  such  delicate  wit  to  smile  at  the  transcendental 
aspect  of  prayer.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  question 
further,  but  we  may  say  that  De  Tout  is  studded  with 
passages  similar  in  spirit  to  the  one  we  have  quoted. 

As  a  literary  performance  the  book  is  simply  beautiful 
from  beginning  to  end.  No  one  has  written  better  about 
Bruges  than  M.  Huysmans  does  liere.  And  certainly  no 
one  lias  shown  a  more  penetrating  insight  into  the  true 
inwardness  of  cafes  than  lie  shows  in  the  essay  Lea 
Habitues  de  Cafe.  You  would  tliink  that  the  painter  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  could  never  have  left  the  inner 
boulevards.  His  description  of  the  aloof,  old-fashioned, 
sedate,  and  semi-clerical  house  of  refreshment  in  the  rue 
des  Saints-Peres  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the  volimie : — 

At  the  first  glani^e  this  cafe  does  not  seem  different  from 
the  good  old  clubs  of  the  provinces,  but  its  dienlHe,  which  is 
oldish  and  quaint,  and  wliich  includes  neitlier  the  gossip  nor 
tlip,  shabby  idler  of  the  country,  has  affected  its  physiognomy 
and  marked  with  a  particular  stamp  the  senility  of  its  rooms. 
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Abolislied  monneis  sun'ive  there ;  hoary-beaded  waiters, 
who  have  grown  grey  in  harness,  serve  in  silence,  express 
gratitude  for  thoir  tips,  assist  you  with  your  overcoat,  precede 
you  wlieu  you  leave,  open  and  close  the  door,  and  thank  you 
for  having  come.  Do  not  tliesc  customs  seem  strange  in  a 
period  when  tlie  waiters  of  cafes  either  do  not  answer  your 
c^U  or  hurl  Houni  at  you,  juggle  with  decanters  and  cups, 
cut  capers  with  plates  and  glasses,  and  fly  when  you  demand 
a  newspaper  ?     .     .     .     . 

But  we  have  already  remarked  that  M.   Huysmans  is 
untranslatable,     lie  is,  however,  richly  worth  translating. 


Facets  of  London, 

The  Fascination  of  London :  The  Strand  District.  By 
Sir  Walter  Besant  and  G.  E.  Mitton.  (Black.  Is.  6d. 
net.) 

The  third  booklet  in  this  pleasant  series  of  excerpts  from 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant's  unfinished  Sm-vey  of  London 
is  a  rather  tight  glove.  In  111  small  pages  you  cannot 
"  perambulate  "  with  any  thoroughness  an  area  of  London 
streets  which  takes  in  the  Strand,  Charing-le-cross, 
Piccadilly,  St.  James's-le-square,  and  much  of  the  Soho 
and  Drury-lane  districts.  The  Strand  and  its  immediate 
tributaries  might  themselves  have  been  given  this  quantity 
of  treatment.  We  are  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  the 
precise  relation  between  these  booklets  and  the  corres- 
ponding portions  of  the  Survey.  Mr.  Mitton's  preface 
seems  to  state  that  they  are  chips  from  the  veritable 
block.  In  that  case  the  Siirvey  was  by  no  means  so 
minute  as  we  had  supposed  it  to  be,  nor  is  its  anecdotal 
ore  richer  than  that  of  many  existing  works.  This, 
however,  is  by  the  way,  and  without  prejudice.  No  book 
of  this  pocket  kind  should  be  charged  with  incompleteness 
unless  the  scale  on  which  it  is  planned  has  been  first 
clearly  stated  and  then  not  adhered  to,  or  unless  omissions 
unwarranted  by  any  scale  have  been  allowed.  In  this 
respect  topographies  are  on  the  same  footing  as  maps. 

Having  once  accepted  its  scale,  we  have  little  but  praise 
for  the  clean-stepping,  chiruppy  guidance  which  the 
volume  offers.  Here  and  there  an  absent  note  shghtly 
frets  our  judgment,  and  not  our  sentiment  merely.  In 
describing  the  erection  of  the  National  Gallery  in  1832- 
1837  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  name  the  architect, 
Charles  Wilkins,  and  to  have  mentioned  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  eight  columns  of  the  portico  had  previouslj' 
formed  part  of  Carlton  House.  It  would  have  been  well  to 
have  named  Pope  as  the  author  of  the  lines  on  St.  Mary  le 
Strand  Ghuxch  and  the  hackney  coaches  : — 

Around  that  area  side  they  take  their  stand, 
Where  tlie  tall  maypole  o'erlooked  the  Strand ; 
And  now— so  .\nne  and  Piety  ordain — 
A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury  Lane, 

inasmuch  as  the  quotation  ia  followed  by  the  remark  : 
"  And  again  the  poet  asks  : — 

What's  not  destroyed  by  Time's  devouring  hand? 
Where's  Troy— and  where's  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand? 

where,  of  course,  the  poet  is — not  Pope,  but  James  Brams- 
ton.  Nor  can  one  help  regretting  a'scale  of  survey  which 
permits  the  editors  to  state  that  Congreve  died  in  Surrey- 
street  in  1729,  but  forbids  reference  to  Voltaire's  historic 
call  on  the  dramatist. 

However,  for  every  fact  omitted  one  can  find  another 
included.  If  we  are  not  told  of  the  connection  between 
the  portico  of  the  National  Gallery  and  that  of  Carlton 
House,  we  are  curiously  reminded  that  llailton's  design 
for  the  Nelson  Column  is  from  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars  at  Rome ;  and  again,  we  are  informed 
that  Eobert  Adam  took  his  idea  for  the  Adelphi  from  the 
palace  of  Diocletian,  facing  the  bay  of  Spalatro.  That  the 
view  over  Thames  and  the  south  side  which  the  brothers 
Adams  organised  was  a  fine  one  can  be  seen  still,  though 


the  Hotel  Cecil  has  latterly  cut  off  half  its  sweep. 
There  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  concerning  this  view  which 
we  may  interpokte.  Mr.  Coutts,  tlie  banker,  was  so  fond 
of  regarding  it  from  his  back  money-parlour  that  he 
induced  the  Adamses  to  lay  one  of  their  new  streets  in  a 
direct  line  with  his  window,  so  that  lie  might  cool  his 
eyes  on  the  sunlit  Surrey  hills.  To  this  day  Itobert- 
street  bciirs  this  agreeable  relation  to  Coutt's  bank. 

Long  before  the  Adamses  came  to  the  spot  Durham 
House  had  here  lifted  its  front  to  the  river,  offering  to  the 
sad  eyes  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  the  same  view  of  water, 
city,  and  distant  liills.  "  I  well  remember  his  study," 
says  Aubrey,  "which  was  on  a  little  turret,  that  looked 
into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  the  prospect,  which  is 
as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the  world,  and  which  not 
only  refreshes  the  eye-sight,  but  cheers  the  spirits,  and 
(to  speak  my  mind)  I  believe  enlarges  an  ingenious  man's 
thoughts."  It  was  the  same  scene,  essentially,  that  John- 
son and  Boswell  looked  on  when  they  left  Mrs.  Garrick's 
house,  the  centre  one  in  the  terrace,  on  the  first  day  it  was 
opened  after  her  husband's  death.  As  they  came  away 
Johnson  remembered  that  his  friend  Beauclerck  had  died 
in  another  of  these  houses.  The  two  stopped  awliile, 
leaning  on  the  rails  above  the  river.  "I  said  to  him," 
says  BosweU,  "  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two  friends  we 
had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us." 
"  Ay,  sir,"  rephed  Johnson  gravely,  "  and  two  such  friends 
as  cannot  be  supplied." 

A  booklet  like  this  is  a  perpetual  invitation  to  the  critic 
to  become  annotator.  When  of  Bacon's  connection  with 
York  House  we  are  told  only  that  he  was  bom  there,  the 
rest  of  that  story  seems  as  absent  as  a  page  missing.  Lord 
Bacon  was  indeed  bom  in  York  House  ;  thence  as  a  child 
he  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth ;  thence  he 
wandered  into  St.  James's  Fields  to  play,  and  to  investi- 
gate a  singular  echo  which  he  found  in  an  old  brick 
conduit.  "To-day  Villiers-street  runs  down  to  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  on  this  site,  as  it  were,  of  Bacon's  child- 
hood ;  on  the  site,  too,  of  his  broken  manhood.  After  his 
release  from  the  Tower  he  desired  to  spend  his  last  years  in 
York  House,  but  this  was  denied  him.  He  was  ordered  to 
live  far  from  the  Court ;  and  at  Gorhambury  the  lordliest 
intellect  of  the  age  was  soon  bke  to  wither  in  solitude. 
There  he  lived,  as  he  said,  "  upon  the  sword-point  of  a  sharp 
air,  angered  if  he  went  abroad,  dulled  if  he  stayed  within, 
solitary  and  comfortless,  without  company,  banished  from  all 
opportunities  to  do  him  good,  and  to  help  out  any  wrecks. 

.  .  ."  A  great  longing  for  the  Strand  came  on  Bacon, 
as  it  has  come  on  many  a  banished  Londoner  since.  He 
prepared  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  which,  after 
stating  his  need  for  company,  physicians,  and  opportunities 
to  do  his  private  business,  he  concluded  with  an  august 
plaint  which  moves  the  reader  to-day  as  it  must  have 
moved  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  Herein,"  it  said, 
"  your  Lordships  shall  do  a  work  of  charity  and  nobility  : 
you  shall  do  me  good  ;  you  shall  do  my  creditors  good  ; 
and  it  may  be,  you  shall  do  posterity  good,  if  out  of  the 
carcass  of  dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  out  of  Samson's 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of  future 
times."  "  It  is  the  house,"  he  added,  "  wherein  my 
father  died,  and  wherein  I  first  breathed  ;  and  there  will 
I  yield  my  breath,  if  so  please  God,  and  the  King  will  give 
me  leave,"  though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  proverb  is) 
like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood.  At  least  no  money,  no 
value  shall  make  me  part  with  it." 

But  York  House  was  taken,  and  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  desired  it  with  the  desire  of  Ahab. 
Inigo  Jones  was  employed  to  rebuild  it,  and  there 
at  the  foot  of  the  stony  and  not  too  savoury  street  which 
bears  Buckingham's  family  name  stands  the  York  Water 
Gate,  the  beautiful  tomb,  as  one  may  consider  it,  of  a  great 
man's  hope.  Lord  Bacon's  name  and  title  are  not  in- 
scribed in  the  neighbourhood.  When  York  House  fell  to 
fill  the  purse  of  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
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streets  built  on  its  site  were  appropriated  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  Grace's  full  name  and  title  in  George  Street, 
Villiers  Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley,  and  Buckingham 
Street.  And  now  this  nest  of  byways,  and  the  Adelphi 
witli  it,  is  threatened  by  the  proposal  to  take  the  sites  for 
a  County  Hall. 

Thus  "London  ripples  over  London,  is  unified  in  its 
own  yeast  of  change,  and  is  London  still,  identical, 
incomparable.  Do  we  sigh  to-day  over  the  changing 
Strand,  and  imagine  that  at  last  tlie  tale  is  marred, 
the  thematic  music  of  her  humanity  broken?  It  is 
not  so.  The  change  is  itself  a  repetition,  and  the  very 
sadness  it  awakes  has  been  felt  before.  Almost  into 
melody  fell  Gay's  couplets  two  hundred  years  ago  when 
he  wrote : — 

Tlirougli  the  long  Strand  together  let  us  stray ; 

Witli  thee  conversing  I  forget  the  way. 

Behold  that  narrow  street  which  steep  descends, 

Wliose  building  to  the  shining  shore  extends ; 

Here  Arundel's  fam'd  structure  rear'd  its  frame. 

The  street  alone  retains  an  empty  name  : 

Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  warm'd, 

And  Raphael's  fair  design  with  judgment  charm'd. 

Now  hangs  die  bellman's  song,  and  pasted  here 

The  colour'd  prints  of  Overton  appear ; 

Wliere  statues  breath'd  the  work  of  Phidias'  hands, 

A  wooden  pump  or  lonely  watch-liouse  stands ; 

Tliere  Essex'  stately  pile  adom'd  the  shore, 

Tliere  Cecil's,  Bedford's,  VUlier's — now  uo  more. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  age  to  serve  up  London's 
history  in  Ixmnes  houehes,  and  in  the  Fascination  of 
London  series  this  is  done  with  skill  and  grace.  In  this 
jxxiket  volume  the  clues  are  given  to  innumerable  stories 
to  which  the  stone  and  timber  of  I-ondon  bear  witness, 
whether  by  the  ceiling  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  on  which 
Holbein  wrought  his  panels,  or  by  the  floor  in  No.  27, 
Greek -street,  on  which  De  Quincey  was  glad  to  lay  his 
head  by  permission  of  a  money-lender's  attorney. 


Belgium. 

The  History  of  Belgium.  Ca?sar  to  Waterloo.  By 
Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  Vol.  I.  (Published  by  the 
Author.) 

Mr.  Boui.ger  has  written  a  history  of  Belgium  "from 
Ciesar  to  Waterloo,"  of  which  the  first  volume  covers 
478  substantial  pages.  It  bristles  with  names,  and 
there  is  no  index.  And  there  is  no  map,  where  there 
should  have  been  a  dozen  at  least.  These  defects 
deserve  not  criticism,  Ijut  leprimand ;  so  we  set  them 
bluntly  in  the  fore-front  of  our  remarks.  But  the  repri- 
mand administered,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  Mr.  Boulger 
credit  for  the  laudable  industry  with  which  he  has  carried 
out  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  We  question  whether  . 
there  is  any  European  country  whose  history  is  less 
familiar  to  the  "general  reader"  than  that  of  Belgium. 
He  has  a  vague  knowledge  that  its  present  national 
existence  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  action  of 
Great  Brit;iin,  and  he  knows  that  the  Belgians  shared 
with  the  British  the  trials  and  the  glories  of  the  Waterloo 
campaign  ;  but  if  he  tries  to  call  to  mind  her  earlier 
history,  "  all  is  darkness  and  void."  P>en  the  names  of 
the  Van  Arteveldes  are  familiar  only  to  the  few  who  now 
read  the  poems  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  We  are  bound  to 
confess  that  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Boulger's  work  has  tended 
to  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  a  "  history  of  Belgiimi  " 
before  the  nineteenth  century  is  something  of  a  misnomer. 
It  is  possible  to  collect  and  enumerate  the  principal  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  geographical  district  which  is 
now  called  Belgium,  and  this  is  practically  what  Mr. 
Boulger  has  done.  But  the  result  is  not  a  national  history. 
The  events  are  for  the  most  part  incidents  in  the  history, 
not   of   Belgium,    but   of   Lurope.      The   hard    facts    of 


geography  have  rendered  the  contlniiance  of  an  indepen- 
dent national  existence  impossible;  it  is  only  possible 
to-day  "on  sufferance,"  and  thanks  mainly  to  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Powers  ;  and  the  next  great  European 
war  may  make  it  again  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the  last 
was  not  far  from  doing.  Mr.  Boulger  guides  us  through 
a  constant  succession  of  struggles  in  which  Belgium,  too 
often  the  main  theatre  of  war,  is  seldom  the  main  interest. 
At  the  centre  of  the  arena  of  battle,  she  remains  on  the 
circumference  of  history.  The  wars  of  Cwsar,  o£  Charle- 
magne, of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Marlborough,  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington  aU  raged  within 
her  boundaries,  but  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  prizes  of  the 
contest  had  only  an  incidental  connection  with  Belgium.^  It 
is  an  inevitable  result  of  this,  that  a  history  of  Belgium 
should  seem  incomplete  if  not  unintelligible.  The  tangled 
threads  which  the  historian  strives  to  unravel  stretch  far 
out  into  the  confines  of  Europe ;  we  are  constantly  taken 
awayirom  our  proper  subject,  and  yet,  even  so,  much  is 
inevitably  left  unsaid  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  story.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Belgian  history  is  seldom  inspiriting  reading.  She 
bred  many  sturdy  fighters,  but  too  often  they  fought  the 
battles  of  others  ;  she  resisted  many  tyrants,  but  almost 
always  with  the  result  of  ultimate  subjugation;  and  in 
her  time  she  has  served  many  masters,  Burgundian, 
Spanish,  Austrian,  French,  and  perhaps  the  source  of  her 
most  legitimate  pride  is  that  she  has  served  them  almost 
all  ill.  In  the  war  against  Spain,  the  "  heroic  age  of 
Holland's  history,  the  part  she  played  was  neither  glorious 
nor  successful,  and  though  in  the  ultimate  struggle  against 
Napoleon  she  played  her  part  well  enough,  she  was  only  a 
minor  actor  in  that  great  drama. 

Mr.  Boulger's  narrative  is  very  unequal  in  interest.  At 
times  he  sems  fully  master  of  his  material,  marshals  his 
facts  well  and  clearly,  and  fully  repays  attentive  reading. 
But  not  infrequently  he  seems  to  be  hampered  by  the 
complication  of  his  subject,  and  sinks  into  the  bald  and 
uninstructive  style  of  the  chronicler.  We  should  have 
been  glad  of  a  fuller  account  of  the  civic  life  of  the 
great  Belgian  cities,  in  which,  far  more  than  in  the 
wars  and  intrigues  of  its  alien  rulers,  its  true  history 
consisted.  The  real  national  heroes  of  Belgium  are  Bruges 
and  Ghent  and  Brussels  and  Antwerp— not  Boduognat 
and  Civihs  and  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
of  all  of  whom  a  good  deal  is  made  in  this  book.  It  mav 
be  that  the  recital  of  these  names  sends  a  responsive  thrill 
of  pride  and  patriotism  through  the  bosom  of  a  Belgian 
listener  ;  but  the  suggestion  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  one 
of  M.  Anatole  France's  characters,  who  became  a  nationahst 
"  on  account  of  his  striking  resemblance  to  Vercingetorix. 
But  we,  who  have  our  own  Boadicea  at  Westminster, 
may  well  concede  a  Boduognat  to  our  neighbours  at 
Antwerp.  We  shoidd  have  liked  too  to  hear  something 
more  of  the  two  Van  Eycks,  and  something — for  there  is 
not  a  word— of  Hans  Mending  and  Quentin  Massys ;  but 
Mr.  Boulger  appears  to  be  almost  exclusively  interested  in 
the  pobtical  side  of  history. 


Other  New  Books. 

More    Fables    in    Slang.     By    George    Ade.      (Pearson. 
2s.  6d.  net.) 

In  the  reading  of  Mr.  Ade's  Fables  everything  depends 
upon  mood.  We  can  quite  understand  that  some  people 
would  find  them  almost  offensive  ;  we  found  them  extremely 
entertaining,  but  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  at  another 
time  we  might  have  been  less  pleased.  Yet  in  that  case 
we  think  the  fault  would  lie  rather  with  ourselves  than 
with  Mr.  Ade,  for  his  work,  trifling  as  it  is,  shows  great 
observation,    and   here   and    there    provides    quite   wise 
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c-i)mmonts  upon  certain  phases  of  life.  Ilia  trick  of  using 
capital  letters  is  perhaps  carried  rather  too  far,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  nieaninj^less  affectation  ;  frequently,  indeed,  it 
serves  to  aroentuate  a  ix>int  with  marked  effect.  Mr.  Ade 
writes  thus  of  "  The  honest  money-maker  and  the  Partner 
of  his  joys,  such  as  they  were  "  : — 

He  (lid  not  have  to  travel  oji  Appeamiiees,  Ijeonime  the  whole 
Oomilrv  knew  wliat  he  was  Worth.  l>f  eoui'se  hi"  wa«  MarrieJ. 
Years  In-fore  ho  ]in<1  seU'ftcilti  \villin>r  Country  <.ijrl  with  I'ink 
(-'heeks,  ami  |mt  lier  into  liis  Kitrlicn  to  serve  tht-  Hi'niairnh'r  of 
lier  Natunil  j/ife.  Hi^  lot  lier  linve  a«  liigh  ns  Two  DoUai-s  a 
Year  to  Hjiend  for  herself.  Her  Houre  were  from  U  a.m.  tfi 
t'l  a.m.,  and  it  she  got  any  Sleep  she  had  to  take  it  out  of  her 
Time. 

If  that  does  not  appeal  to  you  as  having  humour  and  a 
certain  bitter,  if  rather  obvious  irony,  Mr.  Ade  will 
hardly  appeal  to  you  at  all.  He  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
American,  and  here  and  there  we  are  left  groping  for  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase ;  but  in  the  main  Mr.  Ade  says  what 
he  wants  to  say  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible  even  to 
those  who  are  not  experts  in  the  continually  shifting  slang 
of  a  country  which  rejoices  in  slang.  This  is  how  the 
Young  Man  in  the  Insurance  Business  felt  after  Lutie  had 
begun  to  "  do  something  "  with  her  voice  : —  . 

When  Lutie  and  h(>r  Musical  acquaintanees  told  about 
Shopan  anti  Hatoveii  lie  would  sit  back  so  quiet  tliat  often  he 
^ot  numb  below  tlie  Hips.  He  was  afraid  to  move,  his  Feet 
for  fear  tliat  some  one  woidd  notice  that  he  was  still  in  the 
Parlor  and  ask  liim  how  he  liked  Fugue  No.  11,  by  Bock. 
He  liad  ne\er  heanl  of  any  of  these  People,  becaase  they  did 
not  carry  Tontino  Policies  witli  liis  Company. 

.Lutie,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  was  a  failure,  and  when 
she  appeared  in  public,  the  critics  said  she  "  had  Blow - 
Holes  in  her  voice  ;  that  she  hit  the  key  only  once  during 
the  Evening,  and  then  fell  off  backward,"  and  much  more 
to  the  same  effect.  The  moral  of  all  which  is  :  When  in 
Douht,  try  it  on  the  Bo,c-Offiee. 

A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Ade's  quaintness  lies  in  a  happy 
knack  of  siiggestive  irrelevance,  as  when  he  says:  "A 
Woman  who  had  done  nothing  to  Deserve  it  was  the  Wife 
of  a  Joiner."  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  where  the 
htunour  of  that  comes  in,  but  it  is  unquestionably  there. 
We  do  not  claim  for  Mr.  Ade  a  particularly  high  place 
as  a  humourist ;  indeed,  his  work  does  not  at  any  time 
approach  the  heights  of  hiunour ;  but  as  a  verbal  acrobat 
with  a  perfectly  sane  point  of  view  we  commend  him  to 
to  Buch  readers  as  are  not  frightened  by  the  word 
"  American." 


Kaviala'a  Lettem  to  Tier  Hushand.     Edited  by  R.  Venkata. 
Subba  Rau.     (Enghsh  Pubhshing  House,  Madras.) 

Tlie    Garden   of    Contentment.      By    Elenor    Mordaunt. 

(Heinemann.  2s.  6d.) 
To  the  cult  of  epistolary  fiction  Kamala'a  Letters  to  Her 
Jhishand  makes  at  least  a  contribution  neither  silly  nor 
uninteresting.  The  letters  unfold,  with  considerable  art, 
a  tragedy  of  temperament ;  a  temperament  rather  painfully 
neurotic,  but  at  the  same  time  penetrated  by  an  altogether 
sincere  passion,  which  occasionaliv  finds  expression  in 
ideas  and  words  quite  delicate  and  beautiful.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  final  anguish  and  insanity  of  Kamala  are 
BufTicicntly  justified,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  feel 
that  the  author  has  considerable  insight  into  character, 
and  a  knowledge,  sometimes  startlingly  deep,  of  the 
workings  of  a  mind  which  contintially  broods  upon  one 
idea.  There  is  much  discussion  by  the  way  of  the 
difference  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  view  of 
marriage,  a  difference  so  profound  that  to  attempt  any 
real  reconciliation  between  the  two  would  seem  to  be  a  task 
neither  wise  nor  helpful.  Indeed,  we  commend  the  book 
to  the  many  people  who,  without  knowledge,  though  with 
the  Ixjst  intentions,  attempt  to  preach  to  the  grey  traditions 
of  .the  East  the  modern  doctrines  of  the  West. 


In  7'Uc  Cardtn  of  Coiitetitnifiit  we  have  a  book  of  a  verj^ 
different  kind,  a  kind  <of  which  we  arc  utterly  weary.  All 
the  old  machinery  )^  here — the  invalid,  the  garden,  the 
would-be  lover,  the  recovery,  and  the  final  letter,  which 
concludes:  "I  put  something  on  the  pai)er  for  you  just 
above  my  name.  It  will  be  rather  difficult  to  find,  but 
look  carefully,  for  I  shall  want  it  back  tivmorrow." 
Really,  we  hoped  the  day  for  that  sort  of  thing  had  passed. 
We  can  di.scovcr  nothing  in  the  volume  but  (he  elaboration 
of  the  obvious  in  matters  of  sentiment,  and  in  matters  of 
horticulture  nothing  which  may  not  be  found  in  a  form  far 
more  concise  in  the  pages  of  a  gardening  m:mual. 


On  Commando.  By  Dietlof  S.  Van  Warmelo.  (Metliuen.) 
This  book  was  hardly  worth  writing  in  Dutch,  and  was 
certainly  not  worth  translating  into  English.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  young  Dutchman  who  belonged  to  the  Pretoria 
town  commando,  and  who  started  to  invade  Natal  on 
September  30,  1899,  some  days,  as  will  Ije  noticed,  before 
hostilities  officially  commenced.  He  was  captured,  when 
hiding  behind  an  anthill,  on  April  3,  1901,  so  that  he 
was  out  almost  exactly  eighteen  months.  He  did  not  come 
in  the  way  of  much  fighting,  however,  and  hardly  ever 
rose  to  being  one  of  the  heroes  who  shot  men  down  from 
a  position  of  safety.  The  book  is  a  chronicle  of  small 
beer,  but  presuming  that  Van  Warmelo's  account  of  his 
wanderings  is  correct  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  the 
historian  for  checking  the  course  followed  by  Messrs. 
Steyn  and  De  Wet  on  the  Magaliesberg.  In  a  preface  by 
a  Mr.  Van  Keden  it  is  said  that  the  book  "may  be  taken 
as  truly  representative  of  the  Afrikander  spirit  which  has 
been  so  much  misconceived  in  England."  If  this  be  so 
the  sooner  that  "spirit"  is  understood  in  England  the 
better,  for  except  in  the  purely  narrative  portions,  the 
book  is  a  jumble  of  bad  taste,  petty  sjjite  and  exploded 
falsehoods. 


Fiction. 

Three  Men.     By  Maxim  Gorky,     (Isbister.     2s.  Od.) 

T/ie  Outcasts,  and  other  Stories.    By  Maxim  Gorky.   (Unwin. 

3s.  Cd.) 
That  there  is  a  craze  for  Gorky's  writings  throughout 
Europe  cannot  be  doubted.  In  less  than  a  year  five  books 
of  his  have  appeared  in  Enghsh — or  in  translators'  English. 
He  is  much  read  in  Germany  and  Italy.  We  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  reading  Three  Men  in  French  some 
months  ago — it  appeared  first  as  a  feuilleton  in  Le  Journal 
— and  we  now  see  that  another  English  translation  of  the 
same  book  is  announced.  For  ourselves  we  have  explicitly 
suspended  judgment  upon  the  artistic  value  of  Gorky's 
fiction,  but  we  think  that  judgment  need  be  suspended  no 
longer.  Foma  Gordyrff  and  Three  Men  are  both  long  and 
elaborate  novels  ;  they  have  the  marks  of  maturity  ;  they 
suffer  from  the  same  grave  shortcomings.  Of  the  two 
Foma  Gordyeff  is  decidedly  the  better.  Like  that  book, 
Three  Men  is  the  biography  of  a  man  rather  than  a  formal 
novel.  Ilya  Lunev,  a  convict's  offspring,  began  life  in  one 
of  those  vast  and  seething  lodgii'g-houses  which  Gorky 
describes  with  such  realistic  minuteness,  a  building  similar 
to  the  scene  of  Tlie  Orloff  Couple.  The  place  is  crammed 
with  workers,  and  llya's  first  job  is  to  accompany  a  rag 
and  bone  man  on  his  rounds.  For  many  pages  the  stor\- 
seems  to  hesitate  before  making  a  commencement ;  more 
properl\-  there  is  no  story,  but  a  vague,  cruel,  poetical, 
rliap8f)dical  desc'ription  of  the  lives  of  all  the  workers — so 
drunken,  degraded,  vicious,  religious,  and  good-natured. 
The  plot  does  not  begin.  There  is  no  fonu,  no  contour  in 
the  narration,  and  the  effect  on  the  reader  is  one  of  indi- 
gestion :  it  is  hke  a  meal  of  new  bread.     When  Ilya  gets 
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into  a  fishmonger's  shop  and  narrowly  escapes  murdering 
the  head  shopman,  one  scents  a  plot,  bnt  it  is  a  false 
scent.  Not  imtil  p.  12>S,  when  women  and  the  disturbing 
atmosphere  of  women  monopolise  the  foreground,  does  the 
course  of  the  book  assume  a  definite  direction  :— 

"You  see,"  began  Pavel,  liesitatiiigly,  "it's  about  a  girl. 
Well,  yon'll  see  lier.  She  oan  search  a  fellow's  heart ;  she  was 
a  senant  at  the  doctor's  house,  who  cured  me.  I  ,i,'ot  books 
fruui  hiui  after  I  was  l)ctter.  I'd  go,  and  then  I'd  have  to 
sit  iu  tlie  kitchen  and  wait,  and  she  was  Uiere  skipping  about 
like  a  squirrel  and  laughing  ;  forme,  1  was  like  a  wood  shaving 
in  the  fire.  Well,  we  were  alone,  diings  went  ([uickly,  without 
many  words.  Ah  !  the  happiness  !  As  if  heaven  had  come 
down  to  us.  I  flew  to  her  hke  a  feather  into  the  fire;  we 
kissed  till  our  lips  smarted.  Ah !  She  was  as  pretty  and  as 
dainty  as  a  tov.  If  1  caught  l»>r  iu  my  arms,  she  seemed  to 
disappear.  She  was  like  a  little  liird  that  ilew  into  my  heart 
and  sang  an<l  sang  there.  " 

The  "  Odyssey  "  of  this  girl  (to  use  de  Maupassant's 
plirase)  from  the  respectability  of  the  doctor's  house  to  the 
prison,  via  the  hagnio,  is  well  and  truly  done.  The  rela- 
tions of  Ilya  with  the  other  courtesan,  Olympiada,  are  well 
and  truly  "done.  These  things  are  observed  and  conceived 
with  an  unaffected  simplicity  and  a  natural  lionesty  which 
lift  them  high  above  the  rest  of  the  book.  Uya  ro])s  and 
murders  Olympiada's  protector,  and  escapes  the  jxilice. 
He  sets  up' shop,  succeeds  commercially,  and  then,  after 
having  lived  through  an  idyll  which  violates  the  seventh 
commandment,  he  confesses  his  crime,  and  tlie  tale  ends 
with  his  death.  The  characterisation  of  Ilya  is  not  suc- 
cessful :  he  leaves  no  clear  impression  on  the  nund  :  he 
might  be  Foma  Gordyeff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  \\^omen 
— and  they  are  many — are  colierently  alive,  and  so  is  the 
old  rag-picker,  a  grotesque  but  engaging  figure.  The  book 
as  a  whole  contains  far  too  much  ;  it  is  crushed  beneath  a 
weight  of  description  and  incident.  Gorky  writes  too 
easily  ;  tlie  stuff  flows  from  him  in  a  sort  of  improvisation  ; 
and  this  facility,  though  not  without  distinction,  prevents 
him  from  ever  achieving  a  genuine  climax.  His  invention 
is  too  reliable  ;  he  needs  to  take  no  thought  for  the  next 
page.  He  is  something  like  Soluibert,  he  can  embroider  a 
theme  with  continual  freshness,  but  he  cannot  or  does  not 
develop  it ;  he  can  change  the  key  with  amazing  felicity  of 
device,  but  the  listener  is  not  at  any  point  profoundly 
stirred. 

His  philosophy  is  crude.  His  notorioua  personal  experi- 
ences have  robbed  him  of  what  sense  of  perspective  he  may 
have  originally  possessed.  He  is  embittered,  morose,  darkly 
angry.  His  mind,  wonderful  as  it  is,  moves  in  a  narrow 
path.  It  is  not  quite  wide  enough,  inclusive  enough,  kind 
enough  to  enable  him  to  be  the  great  novelist  which  some 
of  his  admirers  call  him.  He  is  a  poet,  and  he  both  sees 
and  writes  like  a  poet,  but  his  luxuriantly  romantic 
tendencies  are  unchecked  by  any  feeling  for  classical  ideals. 
He  does  not  often  transform  terror  into  the  sublime.  He 
more  frequently  shocks  than  he  arouses  pity.  He  ought  to 
humble  him.self  and  read  Longinus  and  Lessing,  and  so 
get  hold  of  a  few  guiding  principles.  The  best  things  in 
his  Ixwks  have  so  much  individuality,  charm,  and  power, 
that,  while  fully  convined  that  he  is  only  second-rate,  one 

feels  that  he  might  be  first-rate  if .     But  those  if  a  are 

always  insuperaljle  obstacles.  Gf)rky  will  be  worth  reading, 
but  he  will  never  be  first-rate,  never  be  anytliing  but  a 
brilliant  manque. 

The  Oucasta  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  no  prominent 
women  in  it.  As  a  rule,  Gorky  is  dull  and  stodgy  when 
dealing  with  men  alone.  His  best  story,  in  our  view,  is 
The  Orloff  Couple.  The  heroine  of  Malva  is  a  creation 
that  sticks  in  the  memory.  The  women  in  Foma  Gordyeff 
are  immeasurably  Vjetter  than  the  men  ;  and  as  for  Twenty- 
six  Men  and  a  Girl,  that  is  not  a  tale  that  anyone  is  likely 
to  forget.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  fundamentally  under- 
stands women  of  the  industrial  cla.ss  ;  in  the  possession  of 
this  quality  he  stands  idmost  solitary  among  novelists.    He 


sees  women  beautifully  and  clearly,  without  the  self- 
conscious  erudition  of  a  de  Maupassant  or  u  Goethe.  And 
this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  him.  It  is  improbable 
tliat  his  European  vogue  will  last  long. 


George  and  Son.  By  Edward  H.  Cooper.  (I-ong.  6s.) 
Those  who  are  said  to  wield  the  pen  are  apt  to  make 
pompous  tragedy  out  of  the  weaker  kind  of  clay  that  gets 
absorbed  in  the  turf.  Not  so  Mr.  Cooper.  He  docs  little 
or  no  wielding,  and  though  he  arrives  at  tragedy  it  is  of  a 
kind  to  extract  pity  and  a  shrug.  The  characters  in  his 
title^are  two  weU-connectcd  persons  who  live  mainly  on 
their  debts.  The  father  is  as  boisterous  as  a  hurricane, 
the  sou  refined  but  easily  led  into  a  scrape  froin  which 
the  grosser  man  who  corrupts  him  would  recoil.  We 
■watch  the  pair  establishing  a  new  racecourse,  and  with 
misgivings  follow  an  ignoble  attempt  to  win  a  _  young 
heiress  for  George's  son.  But  when  all  is  told,  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  reader  abide  with  the  latter,  who 
loses  everything  by  weakness  rather  than  wickedness. 
"  If  he  feared  eternity  much,  he  feared  Monday  afternoon 
more."  It  is  singiilar  that  this  timid  creature  should 
spring  from  a  father  who  talks  like  this : — 

"  Have  a  meal  with  me,  old  chap.  Call  it  breakfast  or 
lunch,  or  whatever  you  like.     .     .     ." 

"My  dear  fellow^  do  listen  to  what  I  am  saying.  Ralph 
and  I  have  Iwtli  had  large  breakfasts,  and " 

"Tlien  have  another.  Nothing  makes  me  hungrier  at 
eleven  than  a  large  breakfast  at  nine.     Come  along." 

As  in  A  FnoVs  Year,  Mr.  Cooper  is  merciless  in  his 
aspersions  of  American  methods  in  horse-racing,  and  he 
does  not  yield  much  matter  for  our  own  sportsmen  to 
boast  of. 

On  the  whole  George  and  Son  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  popular  satirical'  novel  of  the  day.  Never  fierce,  it 
almost  allows  the  satire  to  be  the  reader's  personal 
contribution  to  the  story. 


If  I  Were  King.     By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.     (Heine- 

mann.  Cs.) 
Mr.  McCauthy  cannot,  in  any  real  sense,  he  said  to  have 
made  a  study  of  Villon.  ITe  gives  us  certain  historical 
facts  and  weaves  about  them  a  narrative  well-constructed, 
melodramatic,  brisk — but  the  book  has  no  psychology. 
Now  it  is  precisely  the  psychology  of  Villon  which  should 
appeal  to  the  artist,  as  the  psychology  of  Ferdinand 
Liissalle  appeared  to  Mr.  Meredith  when  he  wrote  llie 
Tragic-Comedians.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  Villon 
should  be  the  hero  of  this  story  :  any  sentimental  rascal 
would  have  done  just  as  well.  The  quality  of  Villon's 
rascality  and  sentiment  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  succeed 
in  conveying  to  us,  and  Katherine  de  Vaucclles  is  no  more 
than  a  figure  moving  prettily  in  stage  gardens  and  the 
like  places.  In  a  word,  If  I  Were  King  is  a  story  of 
pose,  of  crude  colour,  and  of  superficial  sentiment.  Indeed, 
the  sentiment  throughout  is  cloying,  and  sometimes 
almost  nauseating.  "To  write  "  the  cup  of  her  heart 
seemed  to  run  over  with  red  tears"  is,  frankly,  to  write 
nonsense  of  a  particularly  objectionable  kind,  and  there 
is  much  more  of  the  same  sort.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  to  many  readers  If  I  Were  King  will  make  quite 
a  strong  appeal.  They  wiU  not  however,  be  readers 
who  know  Villon  at  first  liand.  To  them  the  book  will 
hardly  count. 

My   Lady   Peggy   Goes    to    Town.     .  By   Frances    Aymar 
Mathews.     (Grant  Richards.     Cs.) 

Tins  is  the  machine-made  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  is  delivered  to  the  public  by  the  crate-full  as  per 
esteemed    order  ;     a    novel    of    the    knee-breeches    and 
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cocked  bat,  hard  drinking,  loose  living  (carefully  hinted), 
"Zounds,"  "Stap  my  vitals,"  "Rot  me"  i\\^.  Mv 
Lady  Peggy  is  the  daughter  of  an  impoverished  Earl, 
and  her  twin  brother  is  already  in  London  trying  to 
make  his  fortune  by  writing  poetry.  She  loves  Sir  Percy, 
a  very  pretty  fellow.  But  being  sometliing  of  a  minx, 
slie  flouts  him,  hinting  at  Sir  llobin,  who  is  not  nearly 
so  pretty  a  fellow.  Whereupon  Sir  Percy  goes  to  London 
and  half  way  to  the  devil  by  way  of  dice  and  wine.  So 
Lady  Peggy  relents,  and  with  her  waiting-maid  steals 
away  to  London  for  his  salvation  and  her  own  satisfaction. 
When  my  Lady  Peggy  gets  to  town  she  slips  into  her 
brother's  coat  and  breeches  and,  jiretending  to  be  Sir 
Robin,  has  a  bout  with  the  man  she  loves.  By  this  time 
the  practised  reader  will  recognise  the  tale  he  has  read 
many  times  before.  But  though  the  story  is  machine- 
made,  the  machineiy  is  good  enough,  and  Lady  Peggy 
has  an  exciting  time  before  the  Earl  can  call  down  a 
blessing  on  the  united  lovers.  Incidentally  we  are  intro- 
duced to  such  historic  personages  as  Beau  Brummell,  who 
says  "  'S  life !  "  to  convince  us  of  his  reality.  The  char- 
woman is  not  so  convincing.  "  Haskin'  your  Ladyship's 
parding,"  she  says.  Now  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any  evidence  that  this  was  the  current  Cockney  when 
George  IIL  was  King.  Neither  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  nor 
his  son  Sam  exhibit  any  traces  of  this  among  their 
linguistic  peculiarities,  and  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  might 
have  driven  my  Lady  Peggy  to  town  in  his  youth. 
However,  the  story  has  plenty  of  incident  and  stage  effects, 
and  many  experiments  have  proved  its  popularity. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  WeeWs  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Eeviewa  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 
MoitE  Tales  feom  Tolstxji.  Ed.. by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

Ten  stories— "  The  Snowstorm,"  "The  Captive  in  the 
Caucasus,"  "The  Two  Brothers  and  the  Gold,"  "The 
Penitent  Sinner,"  &c.  Mr.  Bain  prefaces  the  stories  by  a 
new  biography  of  Tolstoi  which  fills  forty  j)ages.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two  Tolstoi  learned  Greek.  Then  he  read 
Homer  and  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  How  glad  I  am  that  God 
has  given  me  the  humour  for  it;  lam  convinced  that  of 
all  the  truly  beautiful,  the  simply  beautiful  which  the 
human  mind  produced,  I  hitherto  knew  nothing." 
(Jarrold.     6s.) 


Anka  of  the  Five  Towns. 


By  Arxold  Bennett. 


A  powerful  story  of  life  in  the  Potteries.  Anna,  the 
heroine,  lived  in  one  of  the  five  contiguous  towns  united 
by  a  single  winding  thoroughfare  some  eight  miles  in 
length.  The  narrative  centres  around  Anna,  the  half- 
baked  youth  she  loved,  the  man  she  thought  she  loved, 
her  close-fisted,  strong-willed  father,  and  the  Methodist 
body  to  which  they  all  belong.  The  characters  are  keenly 
observed,  and  the  background  keeps  its  place  in  the 
picture.     (Chatto.     6s.) 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall.  By  Akthur  Morrison. 

Treats  of  life  in  RatclifP  Highway  in  the  bad  old  days. 
The  tale  is  mainly  the  autobiogtaphy  of  young  Stephen 
Kemp.  "  My  grandfather  was  a  publican — and  a  sinner, 
as  you  will  see.  His  public-house  was  the  '  Hole  in  the 
Wall,'  on  the  river's  edge  at  Wapping  ;  and  his  sins — all 
of  them  that  I  know  of— are  recorded  in  these  pages." 
Mr.  Morrison  does  not  seek  the  graces,  but  he  knows  his 

Eeriod,  his  neighbourhood,  the  poor  and  the  evil-doers, 
[e  writes  forcibly,  and  with  conviction.     (Methuen.     6s.) 
TiiE  Winding  Road.  By  Er.iZAnEni  Godfrey. 

A  longish  book  by  the  author  of  Poor  Human  Nature, 
with  a  motto  from  Mr.  Arthur  Symons's  On  the  Roads. 
Mrs.  Godfrey  has  succeeded  in  getting  atmosphere  and  colour 
into  the  story,  and  the  characterisation  is  effective.  The  note 
of  tragedy  is  well  suggested  and  sustained.     (Lane.     6s.) 


Olivia's  Summer.  By  Mary  E.  Mann. 

"  Olivia  sat  at  the  organ,  her,  eyes  fixed  on  the  music 
before  her."  This  opening  sentence  strikes  the  note  of 
this  simple,  but  artistically  told  story  of  village  life. 
There  is  a  tragedy  in  it,  but  it  is  quietly  narrated.  Mrs. 
Mann  does  not  need  vivid  colours  to  make  her  effects. 
The  quotation  on  the  title"  page  runs:  "Let  me  confess 
that  we  two  must  be  twain.  Although  our  undivided  loves 
are  one."    (Methuen.    6s.) 

The  Cloisterino  of  Ursula.  By  Clinton  Scollaud. 

An  adventure  story  laid  in  Italy  of  a  past  day,  "being 
certain  chapters  from  the  Memoirs  of  Andrea,  Marquis  of 
UcceUi,  and  Count  of  Castelpulchio."  The  opening 
chapter  tells  of  a  betrothal  feast  which  was  to^  have 
signabsed  the  end  of  the  feud  between  theNeri  and  UcceUi. 
But  one  side  played  the  traitor.  With  the  murders  that 
followed  we  are  well  launched  upon  an  exciting  story. 
(CasseU.     6s.) 

A  DREiiM's  Fulfilment.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

"  A  Dream's  Fulfihnent  "  fills  forty  pages.  Then  foEow 
eleven  other  stories.  The  author  of  The  Baby's  Grand- 
mother has  a  quiet,  skilful  way  of  interesting  one  in  a 
simple  theme.  Simple,  too,  are  the  beginnings  of  her 
tales  :  "  '  If  I  have  to  stand  in  the  street  I'm  going  to 
see  it,'  said  Jenny."  "  Fanny  Hodson  was  going  to  be 
married."  "  '  I  wish  I  knew  what  really  is  my  duty,' 
said  Jane  Somers,  thoughtfully."     (Nisbet.     6s.) 

The  Winds  of  the  World.  By  Millicent  Sutherl.OsD. 

Seven  love  stories  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  with 
a  drawing  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  showing  the  winds 
playing  iipon  the  tree  of  love.  The  scene  of  the  first  story, 
"  The  Fate  that  Follows,"  is  laid  in  a  fishing  village  in 
Scotland.  "The  Doubt"  introduces  us  to  Belgrave 
Square.  Each  story  lias  its  quotation,  as  "  When  first  we 
met  we  did  not  guess,  That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a 
Master  "  ;  and  "  Who  knows  what's  fit  for  us  ?  "  (Heine- 
mann.)  » 

The  Colonel  Sahib.  By  Garrett  Mill. 

x\nglo-IndicUi  life — a  Rajah,  a  Resident,  a  Colonel,  Sahibs, 
Enghshwomen,  and  Yakub.  In  the  beginning  he  is  dis- 
consolate. "  The  great  P.  and  0.  ship  had  discharged 
her  cargo  of  watched-for  sahibs  many  hours  ago,  yet  no 
man  had  hired  him.  So  far  as  Yakub  was  concerned,  the 
great  harbour  of  Bombay  was  now  an  empty  place." 
The  story  is  concerned  with  a  famine,  a  love  affair,  and  the 
eternal  conflict  between  East  and  West.  -  (Blackwood.    6s.) 

Pilgrims  of  Love.  By  Bessie  Hatton. 

A  volume  bound  in  imitation  vellum  and  supplied  with  a 
blue  tying  ribbon.  The  book  contains  eight  short  stories, 
aU  more  or  less  of  the  supernatural  allegorical  order. 
They  contain  some  pretty  writing,  and  exhibit  a  pleasant 
fancy.  Three  of  the  titles  are  "  The  Pilgrimage  of 
,  Summer,"  "  The  Child  of  a  Far-off  King,"  and  "  Princess 
Affodel's  Pilgrimage."     (Treheme.     6s.) 

A  Memory  Inc.\rnate.  By  Curtis  York. 

The  story  opens  on  board  ship.  Drusilla  is  the  only 
lady  passenger,  and  she  endeavours  to  make  dinner 
endurable  by  reading  the  Rubaiyat.  Tliis  gives  Denni- 
stouu  an  opening,  of  which  he  makes  the  most.  A 
pleasant  story,  with  enough  sentiment  and  sacrifice  to 
commend  it  to  unexacting  readers.  (Hurst  &  Blackett. 
3s.  6d.) 

The  Purple  of  the  Orient.  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

Dedicated  to  "  the  Jews  of  the  whole  world."    The  hero 

of  the  story  is  the  prophet  Daniel,  about  whom  is  woven 

a  romantic  setting  of  the  Old  Testament  story.   (Long.    6s.) 
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Education  Supplement. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 

HOME    AND    SCHOOL    LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  Lauhie  MAGNUS,  M.A., 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Tliis  Librarj-.  which  will  oltimately  cover,  in  convenient  .■inrl  iittractive  volumes, 
a  wide  flcl.l  of  human  knowledge,  is  intended  (a)  for  the  general  reader,  (i.)  for  the 
special  stodtnt  of  literature  or  technology.  The  line  or  demarcation  is  not 
absolutely  rigid,  for  all  the  volumes  in  the  Library  have  an  educational  aim,  and 
many  are  adapted  to  definite  examinations.  But  while  the  "A"  Series  will  be 
found  of  service  to  the  general  reader,  for  the  purpose  of  selfinfomiatioii,  as  well 
as  to  the  special  student  of  the  subject  which  it  treats,  the  "  B  "  Series  is  designei 
more  strictly  for  u^e  in  schools  and  classee. 

The  Volumes  are  illnstrated  by  Maps,  Diagrams,  &c.,  and  vary  in  price  from  Is. 
to  2s.  6d.    The  following  are  now  ready  ;  — 

"  A  "  Series. 

FIRST    MAKERS    OF    ENGLAND:     Julius    Csesar,    King 

Arthur,  Alfred  the  Great.    By  LADV  MJGNLS,  Author  of  "  Boys  of  the  Bible," 
*c.    With  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
This  Volume  is  based  on  the  recommendations  for  history  teaching   made  by 
Professor  Withers  at  the  invitation  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
"  In  her  hands  the  old  legends  lose  nothing  of  their  beauty  in  force  or  power  of 

inspiration Cannot  fail  to  interest  both  the  children  for  whom  it  is 

primarily  intended  and  children  of  a  larger  growth.    The  moral  teaching,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  work,  though  not  obtruded,  is  beyond  praise." 

— Educational  Timex. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  COINS  AND  CURRENCY.    By  Lord 

AVEBCRV.  F.R..S.,  ic.     With  many  Iliiistriitioiis.     reap.  Hvo.  2s. 
"    .    .    .    .    A  treatise  as  fascinating  as  a  romance."— ^>?///'>rti-. 

PLATO'S    "REPUBLIC."      By  Prof.    Lewis    Campbell,  Hon. 

Fellow  of  Ballio:  College,  Oxford.    With  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 
'*  Professor  Campbell  has  done  gootl  service  in  writing  this  excellent  book." 

— SpfCtfiUir. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY.    (Poetic  Expression,  Poetic 

Truth,  the  Progress  of  Poetry.)    By  Laukie  Macnus.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 
**....    the  delightful  style,  the  breadth  and  incisiveneas  of  view,  the  side- 
lights which  it  opens  upon  life  and  thought,  and  tho  frequently  deep  philosophy, 
which  is  attractively  veiled  in  the  author's  persuasive  rhetoric,  make  it  at  times 
fascinating."-  Schnol  H'orW. 

THE  FACE  OF  NATURE.  Popular  Readings  in  Elemen- 
tary Science.  By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  OVKSDK.-J,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Bector  of  £nniskil!eu.    With  numerous  illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

IN   ACTIVE   PREPARATION. 

HEROES  OF  THE  WEST,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Modern  History. 

By  the  Rev.    A.  J.  and   Mrs.  CAKUYLK  and  F.  S.  MABVI.S,  M.A.     Two  Vc:s. 
Vol.  L    With  Four  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8to,  2s.  IRiwIij  next  iceek, 

MUSIC.     By  A.  KAI.I.SCII.  B.A. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.    By  S.  Rappopobt,  PIlD. 

TENNYSON'S  "  (ENONE."    By  Laurie  Maoxus. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ZOOLOGY.  By  W.  B.  Bottomlev,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  King's  College,  Loudon  University,  and  Professor  of  Biology  at  tho  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 

"  B  "  SeWes. 

ALGEBRA.    Part  I.    By  E.  M.  Langlev,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathema- 
tical Master,  Modern  School,  Bedford  ;  and  S.  R.  N.  BllADLY,  M.A.,  Mathema- 
tical Master,  Modern  School,  Beilford.    Fcap.  Hvo,  Is.  lid. 
This  volume  is  specially  adapted  to  the  reiiulrements  of  the  First_  Stage  of  the 

Directory  cf  the  Board  of  Eilucation,  South  Kensington. 
Answere,  for  Teachers  only,  can  be  obtained  st'parateiy.    Price  Is.  net. 
Professor  John  Perry,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  writea  :— 

"  I  never  do  praise  a  book  unless  1  believe  it  to  be  good.    Your  Algebra  (regarded 

as  a  book  for  beginners)  pleases  me  very  much  indeed.     I  cannot  imagine  an 

Algebra  prepared  for  schools  in  general,  and  eapecially  for  use  by  teachers  ia 

general,  which  would  come  nearer  to  my  notion  of  wliat  an  Algebra  ought  to  be, 

than  yours." 

A   FIRST   COURSE   OF   PRACTICAL   SCIENCE,  with   full 

'lin-ctioiiH  for  fxj)eriment«  »nd   nuraerou«  exercises.     Bj  J.  H.  I.KONAiUJ, 
B.Kc.  Loiiil.     Witli  a  Preface  by  Dr.  GhADbToNK,  r'.R..S.     Fcap.  Hvo,  la.  Od. 
These  leasona  are  tauglit  on  the  heuristic  method,  with  a  view  to  stiDiulating  the 
lenrner's  powers  of  ot»servation  ami  experiment. 

"This  Is  an  admirable  little  book.  .  .  .  The  great  point  of  Mr.  T.*onard'rt 
book  is  that  he  writes,  as  do  too  few  instructors,  for  the  absolutely  ignorant  pupil, 
and  that  unfortunate  being  is  the  one  who  is  too  often  not  considered.  In  all  the 
oxperimentB  he  gives  the  reason  why.  .  .  .  Suc^  Ixwks  as  the  one  before  us 
Fhould  be  scattered  broadcast."— 7'A''  L<nicft. 

A  FIRST    COURSE   OF    CHEMISTRY.     By  J.  H.  Leonabd. 

With  numerons  diagrams.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 
'*....    An  excellent  little  book  for  young  students    ....    expounded 
with   admirable  simplicity  and  goofl  order.    ...    a  valuable  introduction  to 

expeririKintal  knowledge  uf  the  conatitution  of  things." — .Scninnan. 

ELECTRIC  WIRING,     A  Primer  for  the  Use  of  Wiremen 

and   StU'lcDts.      By    W.  C.   ClINTon,   B.Sc.  (Lond.),    Lferuunstrator  in    the 
Pender  Lalwratory,  Univeroity  College,  London.     With  Eighty  Ulustrations 
and  a  selection  of  workM  examples.    Fcap,  Hvo,  Is.  6d. 
Written  with  particular  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  Ix'ndon  Institute. 

IN  ACTIVE  PBEPARATION. 
TELEGRAPHS  AND    TELEPHONES.      By  Sir  W.  H.  Prkece,  K.C.B.,  ic, 

sometime  President  of  the  Iii.stitute  of  f'ivil  Engineers. 
THE  CALCULUS  FOR  ARTISANS.    By  Prof.  0.  Hemrici,  P.R.8.,  Ac. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF      ■ 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Edited  by  LAURIE  MAGNUS,  M.A., 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.     In  Two  Parts.     By  W.   Mansfield 

Pooi.E,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French  to  the  Channel  Squadron,  formerly 
Assistant-Master  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  Michel  Bkukeu, 
Professor  at  the  Ecole  Alsacienne,  Paris ;  Author  of  "  L'Allemand  Com- 
mercial,"  and  "  Lectures  Pratiques  d'Allemand  Moderne."  With  a  Map  in 
each  Volume.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  each  Part. 
" ....  a  most  careful  piece  of  work  ....  an  excellent  book  .... 
we  warmly  recommend  to  all  who  have  to  teach  oommercuil  French." 

— Ediieatinnal  Tim>s. 

"The  good  opinion  formed  by  us  on  seeing  Part  I.  is  confirmed  by  the  second 

instalment,  really  an  ailmirable  piece  of  work.    We  know  of  no  better  book  to 

serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  strictly  technical  study    of   oommercial 

French.'— -S'c/ioy;  IP.r^/. 

BRITAIN    OVER   THE   SEA.     A  Reader  for  Schools.     Compiled 

and  Edited  by  KLiZAliETH  Lek,  Author  of  "A  School  History  of  English 

Literature,"  <Stc. ;  Editor  of  "Cowper'a  Task,  and  Minor  Poems,"  &c.    With 

Four  Maps  of  the  British  Empire  at  different  periods.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett  (H.M.  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges)  :— "  I  congratulate  yon 

on  the  production  of  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work.    I  hope  the  schools  will  use 

it ;  but  it  is  almost  too  good  for  them." 

COMMERCIAL  KNOWLEDGE.    A  Manual  of  Business  Methods 

and  Transactions.    By  ALGKUXON  Warhen.    Cro^\n  8vo,  2p,  6d. 
"The  book  should  be  used  in  every  senior  class  both  of  our  board  and  private 
schools,  and  as  an  introduction  to  business  life  it  should  prove  of  great  value." 

—SfalUt. 

INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND  OUTLINES  OF 

SYNTAX.     With  Historical  Nntes.     My  G.  H.  Clajike,  M.A-,  of  Hymera 
College,  Hull,  and  L.  B.  TAxyt'Eiu:v,  B.-ua-L.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  (id. 
•'..,.    of  highest  utility  to  the  advancing  student.    Is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mende<l." — Notes  and  Queries. 

ARITHMETIC     MADE     EASY.      Lectures  on  Method,   with  Illus- 
trations for  Teachers  and  pupils.    By  MabeFj  A.  Mahsh.    28.      [Jusf  out. 
This  manual  is  especinlly  recommended  for  use  in  training  colleges,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

FRENCH    COMMERCIAL    CORRESPONDENCE.    By  Professor 

OUAULF.3  GLAUSiui,  and  W.  Manskiiold  Foci. e,  M.A.    Crown  Hvo,  4s.  6d. 

IJiffi/  out. 

COMMERCIAL    GERMAN.     In  Two  Parts.     I$y  Gustav  Hein, 

University  of  Berlin.  Lecturer  in  German  (Honours)  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Miriii:L  Beckeii,  Professor  of  Modern   Languages  in  the 
Kcole  Alsacienne,  ParK 
Part  I.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  \_Rendyi  next  week. 

Tliis  manual  is  uniform  with  the  first  part  of  "  Commercial  French,"  and  ia 
specialty  adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  in  commercial  classes  and  continuation 
schools. 

CHRONIQUE    DU    REGNE    DE    CHARLES    IX.    By  Prosper 

MfcuiMKE.      Prepared  and  Edited  for  the  use    of    Schools    by    Professor 

Ehnest  WEEKI.Ey,  M.A,,  University  College,  Nottingham.    With  Historical 

and  brief  Grammatical  Notes,  aud  a  Critical  Etsay.    Crown  8vo,  3p.  6d. 

This  Volume,  which  will  bo  followed  by  a  School  Edition  of  "  L*^  (iendre  de 

M,  Poirier,"  by  the  same  editor,  and  by  other  French  and  Gerniau  texts,  is  prepared 

according  to  ttie  most  approved  methods  of  modern  langua^'e-teaching,  and  may 

confidently  be  rcoomnicnded  to  the  attention  of  masters  and  mistresses. 

[Headii  shortly. 

THE  SOIL.     By  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  Principal  o*  the  South-Bastern 

Agricultural  College. 
This  Volume,  by  tho  Principal  of  the  Cotiuty  Council  College  at  Wyo,  is  the  tirst  i 
of  a  group  of  iext-books  intended  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Agriculture.    Other 
Volumes,  which  will  be  duly  announced,  will  deal  with  "Plant   Physiology," 
"  Manures,"  &c.  [In  actitw  jfrrp/imfiou. 

ELEMENTS    OF   POLITICAL    ECONOMY,    By  James  Bonak, 

11. A.,  LUD.,  Author  of  ''Maltbus  aJid  Ins  Work,"  "Philiaopby  mid  rolltical 
Economy ,"  &c.  [Sfiorfltf. 

THEORIES  OF  TAXATION.    By  G.  Amitage  Smith,  Principal 

of  ttie  Birkbeck  lustitute.    Crown  8vo.  {>ihorily, 

Oihrr  Volumes  to  follow. 


PRACTICAL  SPANISH.  A  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Langoagc, 
wllb  Exerc  sey,  MateriHls  for  Oonvergiition,  and  Vocabularies.  1*.\IIT  I. 
Nouns,  Adjective?,  Pronouns,  Ac.  Paht  II.  Verbjt,  &c.,  with  Copioui 
Vocabularies.  By  Don  FP:u.\AXl)0  DK  ARlHAdA,  Taylorlan  Teaolicr  <il 
Spanish  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Two  Parts.    Grown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

{Juxt  out. 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPIRE.  Addresses  on  Topics  of  the  Day. 
l)y  U.  I).  UAI.riASi:,  K.U.,  .M.l'.,  LL.I).    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER.  A  Commentary  npon  the  Aims  and 
.Mcthoils  of  an  Assistant  Master  ia  a  Public  School.  By  A.  0.  BEN«0X,  of 
Eton  College.    Crown  Hvo,  58.  net. 


',•   Mr.    Murray's  complete  Illustrated  Educational  List   will  be  sent  post   free   on  application. 

JOHN    MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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MACMILLAN   &   CO.'S 

Text-Books    for   the    Oxford   and   Cambridge    Local    Exams.,      The    Oxford    and 
Cambridge  Schoois  Exam.,  London  University  and  College  of  Preceptors  Exams. 


LATIN. 

MAOMILLAN'S   LATIN  COURSE.     I'.y  A.  M.  C(m.k,  >"•*•.«'>'!  W.  E.  P. 

P.iSTi.s,  M.A.    First  Part,  33.  till.    SBOond  Part,  4».  Ou.    Third  Fart, 

:te.  fxl,     KBY,  1«.  M.  net.  ^„„ 

SHOBTER  LATIN  COURSE.    By  the  Same.    Part  I.,  Is.  6a.    KEY,  48.  M. 

not.    Part  II  ,  ■-'s.    KKY.  4!<.  PmI.  net. 
MAOMILLAN'S  LATIN  READER.     By  H.  J.  lUnnv,  M.A.    i^  «rt. 
MAOMILLAN'S   ELEMENTARY  LATIN-ENGLISH  EIOTIONARY. 

Bv  Kev.  G.  11.  NAM..  M.A.     ;!.<.  DA. 
LATIN  AOOIDENOE  AND  EXERCISES.    Arrangid  for  Boginncrs.     By 

W.  Welch.  M.A.,  iMirtC.  C.  DrKFiKi.n.  M.A.    U.  M. 
EXERCISES    IN    UNSEEN    TRANSLATION     IN    LATIN.      By    W. 

Wm.cil,  M.A..  anil  U.  li.  UCI-'FIBLI..  M.A.     la.  M. 
LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  TRANSLATION.    Selected  by  M.  ALFORU.   3«. 
CESAR.— THE   GALLIC  "WAR.     EUited  by  Ilev.  Jou.v  Uo.nd,  M.A.,  and 

Rev.  A.  P.  Wai.ioLI;,  M.A.    4«.  6d.  _  ,      „     „ 

CESAR.-  GALLIC  WAR.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    Book  I.    By  Bev. 

A.  S.  Wammh.k.    Is.  Od.     Book  IV.    By  0.  BUYASs.    Is.  cd.     Book  V. 

BvC.  CoLiiKiK.    Is.  6d.     Book  VI.    By  C.  C(ii.Bi:cK.    Is.  6(1. 
OIOERO.— PRO  MILONE.    Editirt  by  F.  H.  Colsos,  M.A.    2s.  f>d. 
CICERO. -PRO  CLUENTIO.    Edited  by  W.  PKrEBSoji, Litt.D.    3s. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS.    Books    I.    and    II.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  W. 

V/KUn,  M.A.,  and  C.  O.  DlKKIELl),  M.A.     Is.  Sd. 
HORACE.  -ODES.    Books  I.,  11.,  III.,  and  IV.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  T.  B.  I'AC.K,  M.A.     Is.  6.1,  each  ;  25.  eucli. 
HORACE. -SELECT  EPODES  AND  ARS  POETICA.     With  Introdue. 

tlon  and  Notes.    By  H.  A.  DALTO.N,  M.A.    Is.  6d.     EPODES.     Edited  by 

T.  E.  P.VGK,  M.A.     2s. 
LIVY.    Books  XXI.  and  XXII.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Kcv.  W. 

W.  Capks  and  J.  B.  Mklulish,  M.A.    Is.  6d.  e.ich. 
LIVY.— Books  II.  and  III.    Edited  by  Key.  H.  M.  Stkpukksux,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 
OVID.— METAMORPHOSES.    Book  VIII.    Edltwl  by  0.  U.  KmsxK,  M.A.  is, 
OVID.— TRISTIA.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  SIIUCK- 

IICROU,  M_\.     Is.  Cd. 
OVID.— TKISTIA.     Book    III.     With  Notes  and  Vooobnlarj-.       By   E.  S. 

gDL'CKIICKIIII,  M.A.     Is.  Cd. 
PH.iEDRUS.— FABLES.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Bct.  G.  H.  Nali., 

M.A.     Is.  6d. 
PLAUTUS.— CAPTIVI.    Edited  by  A.  R.  .S.  Halliuii:,  M.A.    3s.  ed. 
VIRGIL.— .aiNEID.    Books  I.,   11.,   III.,   IV.,  and  VI.    With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Pack,  M.A.    Js.  6d.  each. 
VIRGIL.— .ENEID.    Book  I.    With  Notes  aud  Vocabulary.    By  Bey.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 
VIRGIL.— .ENEID.     Book  V.     With  Notes  aud  Vocabulary.     By  Bev.  A. 

C.VLVKIIT,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 
TBRENCE.-HAUTON  TIMORUMENOS.    Edited  by  K.  S.  SHnCKBUBOH, 

M.A.     28.  ed. ;  with  Translation,  3s.  Cd. 

GREEK. 

MAOMILLAN'S  GREEK  COURSE- 

First   Greek  Grammar.    By   Itev.  W.  G.  UtiTiiEKFOHD,  LL.D. 
dence,  2.s. ;  Syntax,  2s.    Complete,  3s.  6d. 

Easy  Exercises  In  Accidence.    By  O.  II.  UNDKUniLi,,  M.A.    2s. 

A  Second  Exerqlse  Book.    By  Rev.  W.  A.  Heabu,  M.A.    Ss.  6d. 
58.  net. 

Eas.T  Exercises  In  Syntax.    By  Ilev.  O.  H.  Nai,l,  M.A.    2e.  6d. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.    By  S.  0.  A.ndrew,  M.A.    >a  6d. 
&S.  net. 
GREEK  READER :  Stories  and  Legends.    With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  aud 

E.xtri-i-<cs.     By  F.  H.  CoLSON,  M.A.    3s. 
PASSAGES  FOR  GREEK  TRANSLATION   FOR  LOWER  FORMS. 

By  O.  II.  PEAPocK,  M.A.,  and  E.  W.  W.  BELU  M.A.     Is.  Gd. 
AN  INTRODUCTION   TO  GREEK  PROSE   COMPOSITION.    By  H , 

I'll  MAN,  M.A.     28-  Od.    KBY,  63.  net. 
THE  ACTS  OF   THE  APOSTLES.     Authorised  Version  with  Notes.    By 

T.  E.  1>A(;e,  M.A.,  and  Itev.  A.  .S.  WALPOLE,  M.A.     2s.  Od. 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. -THE  GREEK  TEXT.    With  Notes, 

By  T.  K,  Page,  M,A.    3».  Cd. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUiE.-THE  GREEK  TEXT. 

With  Introduction  and  N'oti*.    By  Ilev.  J.  BONli,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 
.ffiSOHYLUS.    PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS.    With  Notei  and  VocAbuIary. 

By  Rev.  II    .M.  SlEi'llE.NHO.v,  .M.A.     Is.  6d.    Edited  by  B.  E.  SUES,  M.A,,  and 

8T,  J,  B,  W,  WILLSON,  M.A,     2s.  Od. 
iESCHTLUS.— AGAMEMNON.  With  Translation.   By  A.  W,  Vekbali,.  12». 
DEMOSTHENES.-DE  CORONA.    Edite.1  by  B,  Drake.    Revised  by  B,  8. 

.SincKBrRiiir,  M.A.    3s.  cd. 
EURIPIDES.— HECUBA,    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Kev,  J.  Bond, 

M,A,,  aii.l  Kev,  A.  s.  WiLPcL^,  M.A,    Is,  6d, 
EURIPIDES,— BACCH.a:.     Edited  by  U.  Y.  TVUhki.l,  M.A.    3s,  (id, 
EURIPIDES,- ALCESTIS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,     By  Rev,  M,  A. 

Bayhki.I),  M.A.     Is.  Cd,    Edited  by  M,  I..  Eahlb,  Ph.D.    3s  6d. 
EURIPIDES.— MEDEA.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,    By  Rev.  M,  A.  Bav- 

FlEi.ii,  M.A,    la  6d,    Edited  by  A,  W,  VKRRALl.,  Litt,D,    25,  Cd. 
HOMER,    ILIAD.    Book  IX.    Edited  by  J.  11.  Pratt  and  \V.  Leaf.     38, 

Books  I, -XII,    Edited  by  W,  LEAF  and  M,  A,  Uavfiei.h,    ea 
SOPHOKLES,  -ANTIGONE,    Hdite.!  by  Rev.  M.  A,  Bayfield,  M.A.    2a  61. 
THUCYDIDES,    Book  VII,    Blited  by  E,  C,  Mahciiast,  M.A.    3s,  6J, 
THUCYDIDES,— Books    VI.    and  VII.     Editeil  by  Ilev.  P.  Frost,  MJl. 

3s.  Gd, 

XENOPHON.-MEMORABILIA    SOCRATIS.     Bditei  by  A,  R.  CLUBB, 

B,A,    Ss. 
XENOPHON.-  ANABASIS, 

Kev,  A.  8.  WALPOLK.     Is.  Gd. 

XENOPHON,  -ANABASIS,     With  Notes  and  Vocihulary,     Book   V.    By 

lev.  G.  11.  NAM,,  M.A.    Is.  (id.    Book  VI.    By  Rev.  0.  H,  Nall,  M,A.   1b,  6il, 


Accl- 


KEY, 


KEY, 


Book    I,    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By 
With  Exerciser,    By  E.  A.  WELLS,     is,  ed. 


ENGLISH. 

A    SHORT   HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     By  Frof.  G. 

SAISTSllt'UV.      8j,  6,1, 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,    By  E.  J,  Matukw.    4s.  Gd. 
ENGLISH    GRAMMAR   PAST   AND   PRESENT.    By  J.  C.  Ne.sfieli>, 

MA  ^s  Oil  KEY  2s.  i;d.  net.  i.Vhiplnl  10  llif  l.miduii  iliilricitliilUm  Vnurse.) 
OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  J.  C.  Ni:sFiELi>,  M.,\,    1»,  6d. 

ORAL  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,   ByJ,  C,  NesfiklD, 

M,A,     Is,  lid, 
JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.    By  J,  0.  NKSFIELU, 

M  \      Is  Cd 
MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.    By  J.  C. 

NESFn:i,li.  M.A,    2s.  Od.     KKY.  !s.  cd.  net. 
WORD-BUILDING,  TRANSCRIPTION,  AND    COMPOSITION.     By 

RtillEKT  s.  Wood.    Vol.  I,,  Is..  Vol,  II,.  2s, 
THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH  AND  THEIR  USES.    ByH,  W.  Hoosbiiold, 

M.A.     Is.  6<1. 
A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  WRITING  ENGLISH,    By  E.  H,  Lewi.s  Ph,D,    3s.  Cd. 
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Nature  Study. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  nature-study,  although 
it  has  been  knocking  at  the  class-room  doors  for  many 
years,  has  not  been  admitted.  No  subject  is  more  difficult 
to  teach — indeed  in  any  real  sense  it  cannot  be  taught 
at  ail  —  and  schoolmasters  are  very  rarely  naturalists. 
Other  causes  telling  against  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  in 
the  school  course  are  university  ideals,  the  demands  for 
technical  knowledge,  and  the  very  prevalent  feeling  that 
the  study  of  plants  and  animals  is  a"  childish  device  for 
wasting  time.  When  one  reflects,  however,  that  the 
Origin  of  Species  came  out  in  1859,  that  Turner  died  in 
1851,  and  that  Wordsworth  had  done  by  1840  all  his  best 
work,  the  wonder  is  that  the  schools  have  been  able  to 
resist  so  long.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  recent 
Nature  Study  Exhibition  that  many  schools  are  taking 
up  this  subject  seriously.  Even  in  the  schools  where 
time  is  ostensibly  found  for  it,  it  is  frequently  only  a 
debased  form  of  the  study  with  which  the  children  are 
famiharised.  Tlie  naming  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  and  the 
defining  of  botanical  terms  too  often  passes  for  botany.  The 
botany  paper  set  at  a  recent  scholarship  examination  for 
girls  under  thirteen  contained  questions  the  mere  reading 
of  which  was  sufficient  to  take  away  for  ever  one's  interest 
in  a  subject  which  seemed  both  hard  and  dull.  Kuskiu 
protested  in  1878  against  the  ordinary  teaching,  but 
South  Kensington  went  on  its  own  inimitable  bad  way 
and  granted  certificates  to  students  whose  total'  knowledge 
of  plant  life  had  been  learned  from  worthless  text-books. 

Happily,  to-day,  we  know  that  the  only  rational  way  of 
studying  nature  is  by  direct  observation,  and  if  chddren 
are  to  get  any  real  knowledge  of  botany  they  must  go  out 
into  the  fields.  But  observation  unaided  by  experiment, 
reflection,  and  inference  is  a  poor  thing.  Thousands  this 
August  have  watched,  hour  after  hour,  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  shore  witliout  caring  to  find  out  for  themselves 
anything  about  wave  motion  or  what  it  is  that  causes  a 
wave  to  break.  Few  men  have  had  a  keener  facidty  of 
observation  than  Ruskin,  and  yet  prefatory  to  a  charming 
study  of  moss  he  says  : — 

Tt  is  niortifjiiig  enough  to  write- but  I  think  thus  iiuich 
ouglit  to  be  written — conceniirig  myself  as  "the  author  of 
Mmlrm  Painters."  In  three  months  I  shall  Ix;  fifty  years  old  ; 
and  I  don't  at  this  lioiir — ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tlio 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  day  of  my  forty-nintli  year — 
know  what  "  moss  "  is. 

In  a  recent  account  of  Education  in  the  Netherlands, 
written  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  for  the  Board  of  Education,  he 
tells  how  nature-study  is  taught  in  one  of  the  best  primary 
schools  at  the  Hague : — 

The  sixth  elass.was  having  its  nature-study  lesson.  Each 
child  had  a  March  Inittercup  gathered  by  itself.  The  lifi' 
history  of  the  plant,  its  place  of  growth,  the  funetiuns  of  the 
stem  and  tlie  leaf  were  explained  ;  the  flower  was  then  dissected 
and  its  formation  descriljed.  This  instniction  is  given  once 
a  week  in  cla.ss,  and  once  a  week  at  tlu!  school  garden.  This 
consists  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  where  tlie  children 
cultivate  patches  of  oats,  rye,  cabbage,  potatoes  and  flowers, 
to  Lllnstrat*;  as  great  a  variety  of  plant  life  as  possible.  In  a 
school-yanl  are  a  lime,  an  acacia  and  a  chestnut,  under  each 
of  which  in  turn  I  heard  a  class  have  its  tisual  lesson  in  the 
varying  structure  and  properties  of  these  trees. 

(•uuntry  walks  are  frequently  token  to  coUeit  plants  and 
insects,  *e.  The  whole  of  this  instniction  is  given  in  the 
ordinary  schwil  hours.  Each  room  was  plentifully  supplied 
With  flowers,  in  eoitie  tadpoles  and  various  insects  were  being 
reared* 


City  schools  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect, 
but  could  not  the  Easter  and  summer  holidays  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose?  If  these  rambles  are  to  be 
profitable,  a  naturalist  would  have  to  be  sought  out 
who  could  act  as  a  guide.  Holidays :  then  would  come  to 
have  a  meaning,  and  would  be  far  more  recreative  than 
at  present.  Excessive  physical  exercise  tends  to  produce 
mental  laziness,  just  as  over-exertion  of  the  brain  precedes 
physical  lassitude.  The  sharper  boj's  •  covdd  take  with 
them  cameras  and  field  glasses — excellent  aids  to  observa- 
tion— and  could  note  down  or  draw  what  they  saw.  Day 
by  day  hfe  would  be  manifesting  itself  to  them  in  move- 
ment, form  and  colour.  Plenty  of  books  well  written  and 
well  illustrated  might  be  used  as  a  substitute — a  poor 
one — if  an  instructor  could  not  be  had. 

There  are  two  facts  of  considerable  significance  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  referred  to  in  any 
of  the  speeches  made  at  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition. 
The  first  is  that  nature-study  is  becoming  with  the  newer 
school  of  naturalists  dissociated  from  the  sporting  instinct 
• — a  fact  which  schoolmasters  might  take  to  heart.  Nothing 
is  more  revolting,  for  instance,  than  to  see  a  class  of  young 
children  watch  a  dead  frog  balance  itself  at  the  edge  of 
a  plank,  or  to  see  all  kinds  of  beautiful  and  rare  motlis 
and  butterflies  impaled  on  a  board.  The  boy  who  is  always 
thirsting  to  add  to  his  collection  may  be  good  and  noble, 
but  his  love  of  nature  is  not  even  nascent.  We  are 
repeatedly  told  that  the  schoolboy  is  naturally  cruel ;  be 
it  so,  then  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  force  him  into 
unnatural  kindness.  If  nature  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  foUow  its  bad  example 
by  killing  the  scarce  animals  in  order  to  increase  our 
collection  ?  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  book  The  Naturalist  in  La 
Plata  tells  how,  far  away  in  the  desert  pampas,  nature's 
masterpieces  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer : — 

And  with  the  rhea  go  tlio  flamingo,  antique  and  splendid  ; 
and  the  swans  in  their  bridal  pbimage ;  and  the  rufous 
tinamou — sweet  and  monrnful  melodist  of  the  eventide  ;  and 
the  noble-crested  screamer,  tliat  clarion-voiced  watch-bird  of 
the  wilderness. 

To  many  of  us  these  birds  are  only  names,  but  we  ought 
to  feel  more  grieved  at  hearing  of  their  destruction  than  at 
the  falling  of  the  Campanile.  There  is,  however,  no  need 
to  go  to  South  America ;  naturalists  teU  us  what  is  hajj- 
penin^  in  our  own  lanes  and  fields.  This  detestable  habit 
of  collecting,  of  preferring  a  dead  bird  in  the  hand  to  a 
live  one  in  the  bush,  would  never  have  grown  up  if  right 
ideals  had  been  set  before  children  two  or  three  generations 
ago.  If  any  animal  cannot  be  examined  in  the  oj^en  it 
might  be  exhibited  in  confinement  and  then  liberated. 
Museums  and  zoologiciil  gardens  are  useful  enough  in 
their  way,  but  we  very  much  doul)t  their  value  as  incentives 
to  nature-study — their  value  of  course  is  incalculable  to  the 
student  of  biology. 

The  other  fact  is  that  nature  criticism,  like  art  and 
musical  criticism,  is  becoming  a  branch  of  literature,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  that  the  naturalist  who  is  also  a 
literary  expert  will  find  his  wares  very  much  in  demand ; 
a  parent  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  his  son  who  has  the 
faculty  of  patient  observation  and  a  love  of  nature  cannot  do 
better  than  to  bring  him  up  as  a  naturalist.  The  elements 
of  the  profession  ought  to  bo  as  easily  learned  as  those  of 
medicine  or  law. 

It  may  seem  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  have 
attached  too  little  value  to  mere  observation,  but  we  only 
wish  to  insist  that  a  nature-study  lesson  is  not  worth  much 
if  it  does  not  add  something  to  observation  ;  the  children 
should  he  provoked  to  ask  questions,  to  discover  laws  and 
relationsliips.  lu  point  of  fact,  a  thing  seen  and  described 
is  always  an  original  contribution  to  thought.  Hundreds 
of  lines  in  Tennyson  are  simply  well-expressed  descriptions 
of  phenomena  : — 

The  storming  vapour  slopes  athwart  tho  glen. 
Puts  forth  au  ai-m  and  creejia  from,  piae  to  pino 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn. 
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Tliree  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  the  Commedia  are 
compact  merely  of  the  phenomena  of  dawn  and  the 
movement  of  water : — 

L'alW  vinccva  I'Ara  mattutina 

Cho  luggia  innanzi,  si  che  di  lontano 

Connobbi  jl  treuiolur  dclla  niariim. 


The  "Scientific"  Style.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  productions  of  that 
amazing  type,  the  American  University  professor  of  litera- 
ture. Not  that,  like  many  of  such  productions,  it  is 
empty  and  incompetent.  Mr.  Liddell  has  studied  his 
subject  and  thought  upon  it,  if  we  cannot  regard  his 
results  as  particiilarly  valuable.  But  the  manner  and 
method  are  a  parody  of  a  style  which  already  was  little 
short  of  burlesque.  The  prominent  characteristic  of  these 
professors  of  Eughsh  literature  is  their  inability  to  write 
English.  They  write  a  terrible  "  scientific "  jargon, 
which  has  no  possible  pretensions  to  literature.  Mr. 
LiddeU  carries  this  tendency  of  his  colleagues  to  an  extra- 
ordinarily deliberate  pitch.  With  him  it  is  no  mere 
question  of  a  vicious  style  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 
It  is  a  set  design  to  exhibit  "  originality  "  (that  abused 
term  and  misconceived  thing)  by  treating  a  Uterary  theme 
after  the  methods  and  in  the  language  of  a  treatise  on 
physical  science.  In  the  result,  we  are  put  to  it  to  con- 
jecture whether  a  scientist  is  trj'ing  to  be  a  UUa-ateur,  or 
a  litterateur  to  be  a  scientist.  Of  the  substance  disguised 
in  this  strange  fashion  it  may  be  said,  that  while  it  shows 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  look  at  the  matter  with  his  own 
eyes,  when  he  is  original  he  is  not  right,  and  when  he 
is  right  he  is  not  original. 

The  language  iised  by  writers  on  physical  science  is 
compulsorily  inelegant  and  strange,  because  it  is  highly 
technical :  that  is,  the  necessity  of  representing  a  multitude 
of  things  and  ideas,  not  known  to  and  therefore  not 
provided  for  by  the  literary  language,  obliges  the  coinage 
of  special  words,  the  use  of  a  specialised  diction  whicli 
must  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  The  same  is 
true  of  metaphysics,  and  every  specialised  subject.  Apart 
from  this,  the  mere  style  of  scientific  writers  is  apt  to  be 
lumbering  and  pedantic,  because  the  authors  have  given 
their  minds  rather  to  research  than  the  art  of  expression. 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  have  shown  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining this  specialised  expression  with  dexterity  of  style, 
yet  not  sacrificing  precision.  But  the  ordinary  "  scientific  " 
style  is  fearfully  barbaric,  anything  but  scientific  from  the 
standpoint  of  literary  art,  and  only  tolerable  in  consideration 
of  its  aims  and  genesis.  When  this  style,  with  all  its 
peculiar  technicalities  of  diction,  is  apphed  to  a  purely 
literary  subject,  for  whicli  it  was  not  designed,  with  which 
it  has  no  congruity,  its  sole  and  special  justification  dis- 
appears. It  becomes  a  mere  jargon,  and  by  no  means  a 
"  sweet  jargoning."  It  has  no  defence  of  technical 
accuracy ;  for  literature  has  its  own  technical  vocabulary, 
which  should  be  observed  if  technicality  be  required.  The 
vocabulary  of  literary  speciality  is  no  less  precise  than 
that  of  science.  Imagine  a  phj-siologist  writing  of  physi- 
ology in  the  technical  language  of  metaphysics !  Yet 
Mr.  Liddell  lias  done  worse  than  this  ;  for  nis  language  is 
a  blend  of  physical  science  and  metiiphysics — anything 
except  literary.     Do  but  read  this : — 

English  forms  of  thinking  aro  almost  invariulily  prr-positivo 
for  qualified  nominal  notions,  and  poKt-positivc  for  qualified 
verbal  notions  ;  and  tlie  nominal  notion  is  usually  in  tho 
forefront  of  an  English  ideation  series. 

•  An  Introduction  to  the  'Scientifle  Stvdy  of  JStu/lhli.  Poetrij,  By 
Mark  H.  liiddcll,  formerly  ProfesBor  of  English  iu  the  University 
of  Texas.     (Grant  Kichanls.) 


It  looks  terribly  profound  and  original.  But  if  you  are  ccri/ 
clever,  you  may  guess  it  only  means  that  in  English  the 
C[uahfying  adjective  is  mostly  before  the  noun,  the  qualify- 
ing adverb  after  the  verb  ;  while  the  noun  generally  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  it  governs.  It  needed  no 
such  portentous  language  to  tell  us  that.  Yet  such  is 
Mr.  Liddell's  usual  method  of  gaining  a  spurious  appear- 
ance of  originahty ;  and  in  this  debased  style  the  whole 
book  is  written.  When  we  add  that  he  actually  imitates 
algebraic  and  chemical  formulaj,  saying  that  "  a  thought- 
expression  which  has  human  interest  in  a  marked  degree 
has  been  put  in  terms  of  x  -|-  H  I,"  we  have  surely  said 
enough.  Were  his  theories  of  versification  epoch-making, 
in  this  guise  they  would  be  valueless.  But  their  chief 
"  originality  "  is  in  their  astoundingly  perverse  expression, 
intelligible  neither  to  scientists  nor  litterateurs,  but  solely 
to  the  author's  self  and  those  who  may  have  the  patience 
to  study  at  bis  feet  a  new  tongue. 


Reviews. 

Educational  Controversy,  &c. 

JVte  Ruin  of  Education  in  Ireland.   By  F.  Hugh  O'Donnell.   (Nutt.) 

A  CON'TROVERSY  in  whicli  Mr.  O'DomicU  takes  part  is  not  likely  to 
be  allowed  to  stagnate  into  dulness.  He  is  a  bom  fighter,  and  in 
the  present  instance  liis  pen  is  sharpened  by  a  personal  discourtesy 
which  he  appears  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  tlie  Irish  Univer- 
sity Commission.  He  therefore  prints  here,  with  liljeral  and 
pointed  comment,  the  evidence  wliich  he  desired  to  give,  and  was 
through  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding  prevented  from 
giving.  The  present  .scheme  of  tlie  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland 
with  regard  to  Catholic  University  Education  is  to  induce  the 
Government  to  subsidize  an  existing  institution  in  Dublin  which 
was  originally  built  by  laymen  at  the  instigation  of  Neivman,  and 
was  subsequently  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  is  one  of  the  many  laymen  in  all  Catholic  countries 
who  protest  against  the  Jesuit  monopoly  of  higher  education.  He 
dislikes  their  freedom  irom  responsibility,  financial  and  otherwise, 
towards  those  to  whom  they  appeal  for  funds.  And  he  dislikes 
their  illiberal  attitude  towards  the  new  lights  in  secular  branches 
of  learning.  The  alternatives  which  he  suggests  are  either  a  lav 
Catholic  University,  subject  to  the  bishops  only  in  matters  of  faith 
and  morals,  or  else  an  extension  of  "  mixed  "  education,  which 
is  the  system  preferred  by  English  Catholics,  and  for  which 
the  hitlierto  not  very  successful  Queen's  Colleges  might  form  a 
basis.  Incidentally,  he  brings  some  powerful  criticism  to  bear 
against  Jesuitism  in  general,  and  in  particular  quotes  some  pas- 
sages from  the  Institutiuttes  Juris  Ecrlesiastici  Publid  of  Father 
Marianus  de  Luca,  S..J.,  Professor  of  the  Decretals  in  the  Gregorian 
University  of  tlie  Vatican,  which  appear  to  show  that  there  are 
still  exponents  of  a  professedly  ethical  religion  who  hold  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  kill  heretics.  Apart  from  tlie  soundness 
of  his  views,  for  which  there  is  evidently  much  to  be  said,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  often  affords  uncommonly  good  reading.  His  hit  at 
Lord  Kosebeiv's  predominant  partner,  "more  predominant  than 
partner,"  is  excellent.  So  is  tlie  suggestion  that  the  proper  super- 
vision of  20,000  Jesuits  by  tlie  Pope,  to  whom  alone  the  Order  is 
ultimately  responsible,  "  might  require  a  special  Providence 
exceeding  Infallibility." 

Thnmjhts   on   Education:   Speeches   and   Sermons.     By   Mandell 
Creighton.     (Longmans.) 

We  do  not  feel  sure  that  tliis  took  will  do  much  to  increase  the 
late  Bishop  of  London's  veiy  considerable  reputation.  Like  every- 
thing which  he  wrote,  it  is  cliaracterised  by  good  feeling,  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  intellectual  distinction  ;  but  it  is  largely  made  up 
of  extracts  from  speeches  and  sermons  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
schools  and  on  similar  occasions,  and  it  has  the  usual  defects  of 
such  utterances.  As  Mrs.  Creighton  points  out  in  lier  introductory 
remarks,  it  is  inevitably  scrappy  and  full  of  repetitions.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Creighton  left  no  not^s  for  the  majority  of  these  addresses,  and 
the  very  iiiadecjuato  efforts  of  local  reporters,  especially  when 
we  are  told  that  "he  spoke  too  quickly  for  most  reporters,"  fail  to 
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supply  the  want.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  give  a  man's  work  permanent 
form  under  these  disadvantages.  We  would  rather  have  seen 
half-a-dozen  of  the  more  elaborate  papers  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
selected  for  preservation. 

Pestdlozzi;  and  The  Foundation  of  the  Modern  Elementary  School. 

By  A.  Pinloche.  (Heincmann.) 
The  career  of  Pestalozzi  is  a  remarkably  interesting  one.  His 
real  service  to  education  in  insisting  on  the  need  for  working 
through  the  natural  faculties  of  observation  is  fundamental,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  wide-spread  success  of  his  "  method  " 
and  his  o^vn  very  limited  effectiveness  as  a  practical  teacher  makes 
a  curious  study.  Unfortunately,  M.  Pinloche's  account  of  the  man 
and  his  work,  learned  and  laborious  as  it  is,  does  not  teast 
sufficient  literary  chann,  or  even  simple  lucidity  of  presentation, 
to  claim  the  attention  of  any  but  educational  entliusiasts.  It  is 
little  more  than  the  raw  material  for  a  finished  appreciation. 


Constitutional  History. 

TJie  Principles  of  English  Conatittitional  Eistory.     By  Lucy  Dale. 

(Longmans.) 
The  special  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  "  set  fortli  the  main  results 
of  historical  research  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  general  reader," 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  entering  the  Universities.  In 
accordance  with  this  aim,  the  book  is  written  in  a  popular  manner. 
Facts  are  presented  in  a  style  that  is  usually  weighty  without  being 
ponderous,  and  on  the  whole  precise  without  being  stiff  or  frigid. 
We  introduce  qualifying  tenns  because  we  occasionally  meet  with 
phrases  that  are  slipshod.  Such  a  misleading  statement  as 
"Hastings  was  acquitted,  but  Pitt  brought  in  the  India  Hill,"  is 
probably  due  to  carelessness  rather  than  to  ignorance  that  the  Bill 
vas  passed  in  1784  while  the  acquittal  of  Hastings  was  in  1795. 
Popularising  is  perhaps  a  little  overdone  when  it  is  remarked  that 
"  history  which  is  not  written  with  judicial  impartiality  is  more 
illuminating  than  historj-  which  is  "  The  author's  decision  not  to 
quote  authorities  seems  a  mistake,  for  a  list  of  the  chief  works  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  further  pursued  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  tlie  general  reader  whose  interest  has  been  awakened  but 
not  satiated  by  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
historj'  should'conclude  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  18.32.  We  think 
that  a  protest  should  always  be  made  against  tlie  tendency  to 
exclude  the  nineteentli  century  from  works  of  this  kind.  The 
whole  account  of  feudalism  is  practically  of  minor  importance  for 
us  in  comparison  with  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred  under 
William  iV.  and  Victoria.  A  brief  clironicle  would  be  better  than 
nothing.  Tlie  later  Reform  Bills,  the  New  Poor  Law,  Factory 
Legislation,  the  Municipal  Reform  -Act,  &c.,  should  be  set  forth  in 
every  Constitutional  History  published  in  this  twentieth  century. 
But  in  making  these  criticisms  we  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the 
positive  value  of  Mrs.  Dale's  volimie.  She  has  illustrated  the 
development  of  ideas  and  institutions  very  successfully  by  a  happy 
blending  of  general  with  constitutional  history,  and  she  has  passed 
in  review  a  vast  number  of  subjects. 

We  may  take  the  following  account  of  the  possible  solutions  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  a  conflict  between  tlie  legislative  and  the 
executive  as  an  example  of  Mrs.  Dale's  lucid  treatment : — 

The  executive,  while  supreme  under  the  law,  may  be  made 
automatically  dependent  for  its  very  existncee  upon  the  approval 
of  the  legislative  body,  or  else  its  powers  may  be  so  narrowly 
limited  by  custom  and  statute  that  they  cease  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  public  liberty.  As  we  all  know,  the  first  course  has 
been  a<lopteJ  Vjy  our  nation  in  modern  times,  but  the  second  was 
the  one  which  commended  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  our  fourteenth 
century  ancestors. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  full  and  clear  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  book,  with  illustrative  extracts  from  charters,  statutes,  &c. 
In  spite  of  a  few  blemi.shes,  which  may  be  removed  upon  revision, 
we  feel  able  to  recommend  the  work  as  an  interesting  and  useful 
introduction  to  English  Constitutional  History. 


State   Intervention  in  English   Education. 

State  Intervention  in  English  Education :  A  Short  History  from 
the  Earliest  Times  down  to  1S.33.  By  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

"  In  the  fourteenth  century,"  writes  Mr.  de  Montmorency,  "  in 
England  education  was  regarded  as  a  spiritual  thing,  but  wo  have 
yet  to  learn  that  it  was  considered  less  needful  to  the  fulness  of 
life,  or  was  in  fact  less  widespread  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 


the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  Evangelistic  Revival."  It  is 
impossible  even  to  outline  the  long  series  of  interventions,  clerical, 
royal,  and  parliamentary,  which  this  author  has  quoted  from  the 
first  Statute  of  Education  in  1406  to  the  first  Parliamentary  Grant 
for  Elementary  Education,  August  17,  18,S3.  He  dates  the  birth 
of  English  Education  from  the  First  Death,  1349,  after  which 
English  was  substituted  for  French  in  the  schools.  The  death  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  "  accompanied  by  the  Ixiom  of  clumsy  cannon, 
and  by  an  underrumble  of  the  new  and  wonderful  printing  press," 
was  approximately  synchronous  with  the  suppression  of  the  Alien 
Priories,  1415.  These,  indeed,  are  landmarks,  but  the  whole 
history  of  national  education  in  England  appears  to  be  a  repetition 
of  upheavals.  The  Saxon  system  was  demolished,  and  education 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Norman  ecclesiastics.  The  suppression 
of  the  Lollards  "undid  media°val  education."  It  was  left  for  the 
"  heartbreaking  "  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
to  crush  the  new  education  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  policy  led  up  to  the  suspension  of  education  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  was,  however,  "  the  seed-plot  of 
most,  if  not  all,  the  great  movements  and  revivals  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  The  Beginning  of  State 
Education  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  tlie  Isle  of  Man  and 
Jersey " ;  and  tlie  significance  of  "  Education  as  a  Bond  of 
Empire "  is  proclaimed.  The  volume  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
"  Parliament  and  Elementary  Education." 

There  is  a  stupendous  amount  of  detail  in  a  book  like  this,  even 
though  it  may  be — as  Mr.  de  Montmorency  has  himself  modestly 
admitted — "a  footr-note,  as  it  were,  to  that  great  subject." 

The  author  is  all  the  more  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
accomplished  his  aim,  wliich  was  "  the  aggregation  in  a  convenient 
shape  of  facts  hitherto  widely  scattered,  and  in  some  cases  only 
contained  in  books  and  documents  that  are  difficult  of  access." 


Educational  Studies. 

Educational  Studies  and  Addresses.     By  T.  G.  Rooper.     (Blaekie.) 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  these  papers  were  "  most  of 
them  read  before  various  branches  of  the  Parents'  National  Union, 
and  have  nearly  all  appeared  in  tlie  Parent's  Review."  He  com- 
mences with  an  appreciative  study  of  Seguin,  which  is  followed  by 
an  exposition  of  the  thesis  that  "  tlie  early  exercise  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  develops  the  brain  as  much  as  the  development  of  the 
brain  aids  the  growth  of  the  finer  muscular  activities."  In  his 
chapter  on  Obedience  Mr.  Rooper  discriminates  between  the 
muscular  obedience  arrived  at  by  military  discipline,  and  the 
importance  of  a  sense  of  law  however  dimly  outlined  in  a  child's 
mind.  We  live  in  an  age  almost  brutal  in  its  leaning  towards  the 
practically  useful  in  education.  We  may  live  to  see  a  generation 
competing  for  scholarships  in  type-writing,  or  exhibitions  in  book- 
keeping, while  university  honours  may  yet  be  taken  for  stenography. 
Consequently  it  is  distinctly  refreshing  to  listen  to  the  great  Lord 
CoUingwood's  comments  on  the  liumane  side  of  education  as 
reproduced  in  this  volume.  In  the  chapter  on  "Gaiety  in 
Education,"  an  interesting  contrast  is  dra\vn between  the  "modem 
ideas  "  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  dogmatic  simplicity  of  Calvin. 
The  criticism  of  Spencer's  Education  seems  to  us  inadequate, 
though  Mr.  Rooper  makes  out  a  good  case  against  the  over-empha- 
sising of  "punishment  by  natural  consequences."  "Geography 
in  Elementary  Education "  and  "  On  Methods  of  Teaching 
Geography "  are  the  titles  of  two  practical  and  suggestive 
papers. 

In  view  of  subsequent  events  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  foot- 
note has  not  lieen  added  to  p.  65.  The  word  "  Mr."  as  applied  to 
Calvin  on  p.  98  is  surely  an  embarrassment  to  tlie  surname.  Is  it 
pedantic  to  suggest  that  the  sentence  "  One  of  the  chiefest 
differences  is  the  mind  of  tlie  teacher,"  at  the  commencement  of  a 
paragraph  on  p.  133,  might  prove  a  little  perplexing  to  the 
taught  ? 

The  essays,  however,  are  well  worthy  of  publication,  and  will  bo 
found  to  contain  much  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
those  for  whom  they  were  primarily  intended. 
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Text  Books,  School  Books,  &c. 


English. 


Tempett.   Edited  by  Oliphnnt  Smeaton.  "  Temple  Shakespeare 
r  Schools."    (Dent:);    - 

"School  Shakespeare." 


King  Lear.  EdiUid  by  D.  Nicliol  Sniitli.  '•  Wanvick  Sliakespcarc." 
.   (Blackie.     Is.  6d.) 

The  Tcmi 

f  or ! 
Itiduird  111.     Edited  1^  L.  W.  Lydo 

(Black.    Is.  net.) 
EenrylV.  Parti.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Ord.   " School  Shakespeare." 
.   (Black.    Is.  net.) 
lUrhard  II.     "  Picture  Shakespeare."     (Blackie.     Is.) 

One  result  of  tlie  increased  attention  paid  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
teaching  of  English  in  scOiools,  on  tlie  other  to  the  study  of 
Shake8j)eare, "during  the  last  decade,  is  that  tliere  is  now  quite  au 
extraordinary  choice  and  variety  of  school  editions  of  the  more 
important  plays,  edited  in  many  cases  with  real  scholarship  and 
adapleil  to  every  grade  of  student.  Tli(>  teacher  of  the  last 
generation  was  practically  compelled  to  make  die  Tjest  of  the  old 
"  Clarendon  Press "  series  which,  excellent  as  it  was  in  many 
ways,  was  certainly  over-weighted  witli  philology.  For  his  modern 
successor,  the  problem  is  rather  one  of  selection.  All  tlie  five 
vohunes  Ijefore  us  are  in  their  different  ways  meritorioiis.  The 
''  Warwick  Shidt.espearo,"-  which  has  already  obtained  a  desen'edly 
high  reputation,  aims  at  tlie  advanced  student.  Ifr.  Nichol 
Smith,  who  lias  already  edited  Henry  VIII.  in  the  series,  provides 
an  excellent  introduction,  under  the  several  heads  of  "  The  Historj' 
of  the  Play,"  ''The  Date  of  the  Play,"  "The  Source  of  the 
Incidents,"  "Critical  Appreciation."  He  has  also  a  useful  Note 
on  Metre,  a  Glossilry,  and  somewhat  less  replete  general  notes 
than  his  colleagues  have  accustomed  us  to.  Mr.  Sraeaton's  Tempest, 
based  on  Mr.  Golkuicz'  "  Temple  "  edition  for  general  readers,  is  on 
very  similar  lines  to  the  "  Warwick  "  edition,  but  has  the  advantage 
ofiinumljer  of  illustrations  to.  the  introduction  and  the  glossaiy 
from  contemporary  prints  and  otlier  sources.  The  eight  illus- 
trations by  Mr.  Crane,  although  attractive,  are  perhaps  rather  less 
in  place  in  a  school  edition.  The  two  volumes  of  Black's  "  School 
Shsikespeare"  are  well  adapted  for  the  fifth  forms  of  public 
schools,  und  for  all  readers  whose  attention  is  to  be  devoted  to 
text  rather  than  <'omment.  The  notes  are  brief  and  mainly  con- 
cerned witli  E^lizatethauisms,  and  the  introductions  are  "  largely 
devoted  to  the  dramatic  and  literary  sides  of  the  plays."  In  all 
tlie  four  editions  named,  what  is  willed  "aesthetic"  criticism  is 
kept  well  to  Uie  front.  XaturaUy  and  rightly,  there  is  less  of  this 
in  the  little  edition  of  liichard  II.,  which  represents  a  revision 
by  practical  teachers  of  the  treatment  of  the  same  play  in  Messrs. 
Blaekie's  "Junior  School  Shakespeare,"  and  which  meets  the 
needs  of  candidates  for  Junior  Local  Examinations  and  similar 
ordeals.  The  edition  also,  as  llie  name  of  the  series  imports,  Ims 
ilhistrations.  They  are  Uiose  of  Mr.  (ioixlon  Browne,  from  llio 
"  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare." 

L'ye-idaa.     Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill.     (Blackie.     Is.  Cd.) 
Samson.  Agoniates.     Edited  bv   E.   H.   Blakeney.      (Blackwood. 

2s.  Od.) 
Li/ridua  consists  of  193  lines,  and  on  tlie  face  of  it  there  would 
Keem  to  Ihj  eomethiug  wrong  with  an  edition  which  expands  it, 
with  tlie  aid  of  introduction  and  comment,  to  the  amoimt  of  112 
pages.  But  ilr.  Cotterill  is  a  stimulating,  as  well  as  an  exhaustive 
scholar,  ami,  given  a  clever  Iwy  who  knows  how  to  use  notes,  we 
do  not  see  that  he  couU  get  anything  but  good  from  so  prolonged 
a  contact,  mider  the  guiilance  of  so  skilled  an  interpreter,  with 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  poems.  JIuch  of  what  Mr.  C^otterill 
has  written,  as  for  instance  the  admirable  excursus  on  "  tlie 
flower  inscril)ed  with  woe,"  should  have  an  interest  far  beyond 
merely  scliolastic  circles.  Mr.  Blakeney's  little  edition  of  Samsoti 
Agonisles  is  carefully  ctmipiled,  but  it  does  not  seem  veiy  diffen'iit 
from  half-a-dozen  otner  editions  which  already  exist,  and  to  some 
of  which  Mr.  Blakeney  acknowledg'ea  his  obligations. 

Talcs    from  the   Faerie   Queene.      Told   bv  Clara   L.    Thomson. 
(E.  E.  Speight  :  Shaldon.     2s.rid.net.) 

A  FASC'iNATiMi  little  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  teaclicr  of 
quite  young  children.  -  MibS  'lliomson  re-tells  the  stories  of  the 
Hod  Cross  Knight  and  of  Sir  (iuynn  in  simpU^  and  pleasant 
English,  and  gives  sufficient  quotation  frcmi  tlu^  original  to  at 
least  suggest  its  attractiveness.  Tlie  illustrations  and  ornaments 
by  Miss  Helen  Stratton  are  full  of  delightful  fancy. 


Waverley.     Edited    bv    E.    E.    Smith.     "Continuous    Readers," 

(Black.  Is.  net.) 
We  do  not  feel  (^uite  comfortable  alwut  this  plan  of  modernising 
and  comprassiiig  St^ott  in  this  way.  It  isjwssible  that  such  Ixxjks 
may  stimulate  boys  to  tjickle  the  novels  themselves.  But  it  is  also 
jxis'sible  that  they  may  frighten  them  oil  or  be  accepted  as 
substitutes.    It  is  rather  a  hazardous  experiment. 

Tlie  School  Anthology.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobten.     (Blackwood. 

4s.) 
This  is  intended  for  "  the  middle  and  upjwr  form  of  schools." 
It  can  also  te  had  in  two  piirts,  extending  from  Chaucer  to  Burns 
and  from  Wordsworth  to  Newbolt  respectively ;  or  for  anotlier 
shilling  in  "  cloth  gilt  extra  "  and  "  suitable  for  school  prizes." 
So  far  as  tlie  contents  go  it  is,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier 
jiortioji,  very  much  on  the  lines  of  other  similar  collections,  and 
the  "obligations  to  previous  antliologies "  which  the  compiler 
acknowledges  are  such  as  he  ought  not  to  have  put  himself  in  tlie 
way  of  incurring.  The  latter  part,  however,  draws  iiixin  a  good 
deal  of  (juite  recent  literature,  and  here  the  fault  is  one  less  of 
def(>ctivo  originality  than  of  defective  discretion.  For  example, 
■r.  E.  Brown's  "  The  Schooner"  with  its  unpleasant  siiilors  who 

Ever  and  anon,  with  crapulous  glee, 
Grinuc<l  liomage  to  viragoes  on  the  shore 

is  quite  singularly  unsniited  to  a  school  book.  In  fact  we  should 
call  the  last  tiiiity  pieces,  t;iken  as  a  whole,  a  distinctly  l>a<l 
selection. 

DcM's  Etujlish  Or<;imvtar  of  Parsing  and  Aiuilysis.     By  W.  Bryant. 

(Dent.) 
Tins  clearly  written  and  arranged  little  grammar  by  a  teacher  of 
great  experience  is  for  the  use  of  lower  forms  and  preparatory 
schools.  It  is  exceptionally  well  printed  for  a  school-lxiok,  on  the 
principle  that  "  whatever  should  st7-ike  the  mind  as  most  important, 
jiret  strikes  the  eye  in  more  prominent  type."  Some  of  the 
"Mechanical  Tests"  and  "Hints  on  Parsing"  are  perhaps  a 
little  "  tricky,"  and  suggested  by  the  interests  of  examinations, 
ratlier  than  those  of  education.  Children  should  not  be  tauglit  to 
use  the  alibrcviated  or  shorthand  mpthod  of  parsing,  and  an 
examination  paper  which  does  not  leave  time  to  jiarse  in  fuU  is 
a  bad  one. 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English  Grammeir.     By  0.  I.  and  M.  S. 

Woodley  and  G.  R.  Carpenter.     (Macmillan.     2s.  Od.) 
A   Text-Boole  of  Applied   Emjlidi  Grammar.  '  liy  E.  II.   Lewis. 

(Macmillan.  28.) 
Both  books  were  written  in  the  United  States,  for  the  instruction 
of  American  children.  They  adopt  American  spellings  where 
these  differ  from  our  own,  and  draw  their  exam|iles  largely  from 
American  history  and  the  common  objects  of  American  country 
life.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  many  real  merits,  they  are  wholly 
unsuitable  for  use  in  English  schools. 

The   Song    of   Solomon.     Edited    bv  the    Rev.   Andrew   Harper. 

"  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools."  "(Pitt  Press.) 
This  most  admirable  series  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It 
is  probable  that  The  Song  of  Soloinon  is  not  widely  used  for 
educational  purposes,  but  the  student  of  literature  in  general  will 
find  no  small  interest  in  Dr.  Harper's  lucid  and  thorough  account 
of  the  many  critical  battles  which  have  Ixen  waged  around  this 
unique  poem.    It  is  an  excellent  bit  of  editing. 

The  Gospel  According   to   St.  Mark.     Edited  by  A.  ,E.    Ruble. 

(Methuen.  Is.  Cd.) 
Mn.  RuBiB  edits  the  text  of  the  authorised  English  version,  giving 
ihe  revised  version  in  an  appendix.  An  introduction  and  other 
appendices  deal  with  the  pec^uliaritios  of  the  gospel.  The  edition 
is  a  very  sensible  one,  not  over-loaded  with  comment,  and  well 
adapted  for  fourth  fonns  and  "  Junior  Local  "  examinees. 

Makers    of    Europe.      Bv    E.    M.     Wilmot-Buxton.      (Methuen. 

38.  6d.) 
The  idea  is  to  provide  a  summary  of  European  history,  to  he  used 
as  a  companion  to  that  of  our  own  people,  since  the  latter  "can 
only  lie  fully  miih'i-stiiod  wlieii  we  place  it  against  tlie  lia<'kgnHind 
of  European  lif(^  and  progress."  The  principle  is  a  good  one,  and 
it  is  carried  out  on  the  whole  with  intelligence  and  discrimination. 
Probably,  however,  it  would  have  been  lietter  to  save  space  bv 
omitting  the  necessarily  inadequate  chapters  on  "  Ancient  Greece 
and  "  T\\e  Roman  Empire." 
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Catalogues    forwarded    post    free    on    application. 


BLACKWOODS'  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

General  E.ditor— H.  W.  ADDEN,  M.A.,  Afsistant  Master  at 
Fettes   College. 

CilSAE.— GALLIC  WAE.    I.-III.    By  J.  M.  Hardwich,  M.A.,Engby. 

Is.  6,1. 

C5:SAE.— GALLIC  WAR.     IV.,  V.      By  St.  J.  B.  Wynne-Willson, 

M.A.,  Rujby.     With  vr  without  I'oath  ,  Is.  6d.    Vocab.  separately,  3d. 
CESAE.- GALLIC  WAE.     VI.,  VII.     By  C.  A.  A.  DU  PONTET,  M.A., 

Harrow.     Is.  6d. 

VIEGIL.— 6E0EGICS.    I.      By  .J.  Sabgeaukt,  M.A.,  Westminster. 

Is.  6(i. 

VIEGIL. -GEOEGICS.    IV.     By  J.  Sak&eaunt,  M.A.     Is.  6d. 

VIEGIL.— .ENEID.    V.,  VI.      Sy  ST.  J.  B.  Wynne-WillsON,  M.A. 

Is.  M. 
HOEACE.— CDES.     I.,  II.     By  J.  SABGEAUNT,  M.A.     Is.  6(1.  . 
HOEACE.— ODES.    III.,  IV.     By  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.    [I/t  t/ie  prexs. 
CICEEO.-IN  CATILINAM.     I. -IV.     By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.     Is,  6d. 

OVID.— METAMOEPHOSES  (Selections).    By  J.  H.  Vince,  M.A.,  Brad- 

ael,i.    la.6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. -OLYSTHI ACS.     I.,  III.     By   H.    Sharpley,    M.A., 

Hereford.    Is.  6d. 

HOMEE.— ODTSSET.    VI.    By  E.  E.  SlKE3,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College, 

Ca'ubridge.    Is.  6,1. 

XEHOPHON.— ANABASIS.    I.,  II.      By   A.   JAGGER,   B.A.,   Hymers 

College,  Hull.     Is.  Od. 
AEEIAN.— ANABASIS.     I.,  II.     By  H.  W.  AUDE.v,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

CICEEC— PEO    LEGE    MANILIA    AND    PEO    AECHIA.     By   K.    P. 

WILSO.S-,  M..\.     28.  6d. 

LIVT. -XXVIII.     By  G.  Middlbton,  M.A.,  and  A.  Souteb,  M.A. 
Is.  r,d. 

SALLDST.— JUGUETHA.     By  J.  F^  Smedley,  M.A.,  Westminster. 

Is.  6.1.  -•;■.- 


BLACKWOODS'  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

General  Editor— J.  H.LOBBAN,  M.A.,  formerly  Examiner  in  Buglish 
in  the  Oniversity  of  Aberdeen. 

MACAULAY.— LIFE   OF   JOHNSON.     By    D.   NiCHOL   SMITH,    M.A. 
Is.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— TEAVELLEE,  DESEETED  VILLAGE,  &  OTHEE  POEMS. 
By  .J.  H.  IxiUBAX,  M.A.     la.  6d. 

SCOTT.— LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.     By  W.  E.  W.  Collins,  M.A.    ls.6<i. 
SCOTT.— MAEMION.     By  Ale.\ander  Mackie,  M.A.     Is.  <5d. 
MILTON.— PAEADISE  LOST.    Books  I.-IV.    Bv  J.  LoGlE  Bobbetson, 

M.A.    2s.  M.  "  - 

COWPEE.— THE  TASK,  AND  MINOE  POEMS.  By  ELIZABETH  Lee. 

2s.  6.1. 

JOHNSON.— LIVES  OF  MILTON  AND  ADDISON.     By  Professor  J.  W. 

Dl-pk,  M.A.    2.S.  Ijd. 
CAELYLE.— ESSAY  ON  BUENS.     By  JOHff  DoWNlE,  M.A.     2s.  Od. 

POPE.— ESSAY  ON  CEITICISM,  EAPE  OF  THE  LOCK,  &  OTHEE  POEMS. 

By  G.  SoUI  An,  M.A,  Litt.D.     2s.  M. 
HAZLITT.— ESSAYS    ON    POETEY.      By    D.   NiCHOL    SMITH,   M.A 

WOEDSWOETH,  COLEEIDGE,  AND  KEATS.     By  A.  D.  ISNE,s,  M.A. 

2b.  Cl.  ,  ' 

L1MB.-SELECT  ESSAYS.     By  Agnes  Wilson.     28.  (kl. 
*e'  Otjier  Volum^x  to  fi'llotr,     . 


Adopted  by  the  Lonaoa  School  Board. 

BLACKWOODS'  LITERATURE  READERS. 

Edited    by   .urns    ADAMS,    M.A.,    K.Hc,    F.C.P.,    Professor   of 
Education  ia  the  UniYersity  ol  London.    .     ,  -r-, 

Bk.  I.,  Is.  ;  Bk.  U.,  Is.  4d. ;  Bk.  III.,  Is.  6d. ;  Bk.  IV.,  Is.  (id. 


Adopted  by  the  London  School  Board. 

BLACKWOODS'  SIMPLEX  CIVIL  SEEVICE  COPY  BOOKS. 

T.  I'KAl-.iK,  I)..\.,  L.jith  Af-a.leniy.     In  K  Books.    2d.  each. 

THE  0NIVEESAL  WEITING  BOOKS.     No.  1.    No.  2.     2d.  each 


By  John 


BLACKWOODS'  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited  by  R.  BRIMLEY  .70HNSON. 
Each  Play  complete,  with   Introdnction,   Notes,  and  Glossary, 
volumes,  stiff  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is,  6d. 


Tbe  Merchant  of  Venice. 

[Readu. 
Richard  II,  iReadg. 

Julius  Csesar.  [Ready. 

Macbeth. 


Xhe  Tempest. 
As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  Y. 

Ill  the  pres.t. 


111  crown  8vo 

[Ready. 
[Ready. 
[Reculg. 


%*  Others  in  pre^miatioii. 


ENGLISH. 


History  of  English  Literature.    By  J.  h.  Robertson,  M.A.    33. 

Outlines  of  English  Literature.    By  the  same.    Is.  Gd. 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes.     By  the  same.    Fart  I.,  Ohnucer  to 

Ooleridge.    Part  II.,  19th  Century  Poets.    Is.  6d.  net  o.cli. 
English   Prose   for  Junior   and    Senior   Classes.      By  the  same. 

Part  I.,  Malory  to  Jolinson.    Part  II.,  ISIth  Century  Writers.    2s.  6d.  each. 
English  Drama.    By  the  same.    2s.  Od. 
The    Select   Chaucer.     Edited    and    Elucidated   by  J,   L.   Rober'I'son, 

M.A.  [Sliortly. 

The  George  Eliot  Reader.    By  Elizabeth  Lek.    With  Introduction  and 

Portrait.    2s. 
Stormonth's  Dictionary.    College  Edition,  Ts.  6d. ;  School  Editionrls. 
100  Stories  for  Composition.    In  Alternative  Versious.    Is.  3d. 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition.    Is. 
Things  of  Every  Day.    A  Popular  Science  Reader.    Illust,ratod.    2s. 
Xhe    School    Anthology   of  English    Verse.     From  Chaucer  to  the 

Present  Day.     By  J.  H.  1,oub,in,  M.A.      In   Two  Parts,  2s.  each.      In  One 

volume,  43. ;  Prize  Edition,  .Js. 
English  Words  and  Sentences.     Book  I.    For  the  Junior  Divisiou,  6d. 

Book  II.    Por  the  Intermediate  Division,  8d. 


LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Unseens.    By  H.  W.  Auben,  M.a.    2s.  6d. 
Higher  Latin  Prose.    By  II.  W.  Ahden,  M.A.    28,  6d.    "»»  Key,  5a.  net. 
Lower  Latin  Prose.    By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.    23.  6d.    »,»  Key,  6s.  net. 
Lower  Latin  Unseens.    By  W.  Lobuan,  M.A.    23. 
First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose.    By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.    2s.  (!d. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly.    By  J.  W.  E.  Peabce,  M.A.    Is. 
Higher  Greek  Unseens.    By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.    2s.  M. 
Higher  Greek  Prose.    By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.    28.  6d.    V*  Key,  5s.  net. 
Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book.    By  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A.    Interleaved.    3s.  Od, 
Greek  Test  Papers.    By  James  Mom,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.    2s.  Od.    V  A'e//,  53.  net. 
Lower  Creek  Prose.    By  K.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.    28.  Od.    '»,'>  Key,  6s. "net. 
Greek  Accidence.    By  T.  0.  Weatueuhead,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 
The    Messenlan    Wars.     An  Elemeutnry  Greek  Header.     With   B.xeroises 
and  Vocabulary.    By  H.  W.  Alden,  M.A.  [/«  preparation. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French.  Bv  Prof.  H.  A.  STiiosa  and 
li.  D.  Bahnbtt,  M.A.,  Litt.Jj.    :fs. 

All   French   Verbs   In  Twelve  Hours  (except  Defeotive  Verbs).     By 

A.  J.  WVATT,  I.S.  V  r  . 

French   Test   Papers.     F<.r   Civil    Service  and  University  Students.     By 

K.MILK   li.   LB   FKA.N.;0IS.      2s. 

The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition.  By  Alkhed 
MEllCIEIl,  L.-es-L.    3s.  6.1. 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language.  By  Annie  G. 
Feruibk.    Is. 

A  First  Book  of  "  Free  Composition  "  in  French.  By  J.  Edward 
Mansion.  B.-(-s-l. 

Progressive  German  Composition.  With  Copious  Notes  and  Iilioms, 
and  F/R.ST  i.\rR<ii)i:i;ri(}.\  rii  ckiiman  i'iuimuigv.  By  louis 
LrBoviL-s,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Parts:  Composition,  23.  6d. 
Philology,  la.  c.l.  •,«  Key  to  CompotitioH,  it.  net. 

Lower  Grade  German.    By  the  same.    28.  Od. 

A  Compendious  German  Reader.    By  0.  B.  Beak,  M.A.    2f.  6d. 

A  History  of  German  Literature.  By  J.G.Robertson,  Ph.D.  10s.Cd.net, 

A  Spanish  Grammar,  With  a  Copious  Oeueral  Vocabulary  (Spanish- 
English).    By  William  A.  Kessen.    3».  Od. 


Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry.     By  W.  L.  Saboant,  M.A. 
lllustratol.     lu  Oiic  Vol.,  crown  Hvu.  [/„  t/icp,eu. 

An  Introductory  Text-Book   of  Logic.     By  S.  LI.  Mbllone,  M.A. 
....         ^,  [Hhorltii. 

Arithmetic.    I!y  A.  V.  I,oti[ia.n,  M.A.,  U.S.;.    With  Answers,  3s.  0.1. 

Modern  Geometry  of  the  Point,  Straight  Line,  and  Circle,    An 

Elementary  Treatise.    By  J.  A.  Third,  M.A.    33. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  45,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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itacaulay's  Life  of  Pitt.  Edited  by  Jobi  Downie.  (Black.) 
The  series  of  short  biographies  contributed  by  Mncaulay  to  the 
eighth  txiition  of  the  Encydop(rdia  Britanniea  present  him  in 
many  ways  at  his  })est,  and  that  of  Pitt  is  by  no  means  the  least 
successful  of  them.  Mr.  Dow-nio  has  equipped  it  with  fairly  full 
notes,  and  an  introduction  designed  to  qualify  in  some  measure 
llacaulay's  criticism  of  Pitt's  militarj'  administration,  and  ha.s 
added  Mark  Pattison's  excellent  little' life  of  Macaulay  himself. 
The  book  should  make  a  good  lioliday  task  for  boys  "who  ha^e 
just  studied  or  are  just  to  study  the  history  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteentii  century. 

A    First   History    of    England.       By    C.    Linklater   Thomson. 
(Marshall.     Is.  6d.  per  vol.) 

MissThomsos  has  a  real  gift  for  writing  school  Iwoks.  This  history 
is  intended  as  a  book  for  revision  of  oral  lessons  given  to  children 
from'  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age.  It  follows  where  possible  the 
language  of  original  authorities,  and  is  well  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  carefully  chosen  sources.  Ultimately  there  will  be  six 
parts,  of  which  two,  covering  respectively  the  periods  lOCG-1272 
and  1272-1485,  now  reach  us. 

Social  Life  in  England.     By  John  Finnemore.     (Black.) 

Mr.  FnrsEMORE's  school  books  are  also  a1x)ve  the  avsrage  in  merit. 
Tliis  is  an  "historical  reader"  rather  than  a  text  lx)ok  for  the 
systematic  teaching  of  historj'.  It  is  put  together  with  real  know- 
ledge, and  is  written  in  a  coloured  and  attractive  style.  Tlie 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  good.  Tlie  present  vohime  goes 
down  to  1603 ;  another  is  to  follow. 

The  History  of   hidia.      By   Sri   Hemlota   Devi   (Mrs.   Sarkar). 

Translated  by  M.  S.  Knight.     (Longmans.     2s.) 
Mbs.  Sabkah  writes,  naturally,  rather  for  Indian  students  than  for 
those  in  this  country.     But  if  they  have   many   text-books   put 
togetlier  in  so  pleasant  and  thoughtful  a  fashion,  Indian  students 
are  very  fortunate. 

The  Ahhey  History  Eeadei-s.     Revised  by  the  Right  Rev.  F.  A. 
Gasquet.     (Bell.     Is.  3d.  per  vol.) 

8k  volumes  cover  English  history  in  simple  stories  from  first  to 
last.  The  choice  of  a  Catholic  controversialist  to  revise  books 
presumably  intended  for  use  in  Protestant  schools  seems  an  odd 
one ;  but  it  is  fair  to  Dr.  Gasquet  to  say  tliat  his  work  shows  no 
signs  of  undue  bias.  His  knowledge  and  literary  competence  are, 
of  course,  beyond  question.  We  dislike  the  "  Summaries  of 
Lessons  "  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  which  seem  to  lead  straight 
to  cram. 

■Illuatrated  Continental  Oeogra'piiy  Readers.     (Blackie.     Is.  each.) 

Elementary    Geography    Readers.       By   L.    W.   Lyde.       (Black. 
Is.  4d.  each.) 

The  admirable  method  of  correlating  elenientaiy  instruction  in 
geography  as  well  as  history  with  lessons  in  reading  appears  to  be 
growing.  Messrs.  Blackie  send  us  Africa  and  America ;  Messrs. 
Black  'The  Britisli  Isles  and  Europe.  The  two  series  are  on 
very  similar  lines.  Both  aim  less  at  detail  than  at  a  general 
descriptive  account ;  and  both  have  the  final  "  summaries  "  which 
we  think  objectionable. 


Latin  and  Greek. 

Tfie  First  Latin  Book.    By  H.  W.  Atkinson  and  J.  \V.  E.  Pearce. 
(Dent.    28.  6d.  net.) 

The  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  and  the 
increased  attention  given  to  practical  science  wer»lx)und  to  squeeze 
Latin  out  of  the  school  course  unless  the  methodof  learning  it  were 
made  more  intelligent  and  swift.  The  old  plan  relied  too  much  on  the 
memorj' ;  it  thought  too  little  of  tlie  way  a  thing  was  learnt,  it  was 
unscientific,  unintere.'itiug,  barren.  The  bright  boys,  of  course,  who 
cannot  underany  system  lie  prevented  from  profiting  by  it,  got  out  of 
it  a  sense  of  method  and  powers  of  resistance  ;  the  dull  boys,  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  whole,  remained  submergetl.  Such  lieing  the  case,  it 
was  inevitable  tliat  Ijatin  should  te  reserve<l  for  the  few  and  the 
rest  would  bo  drafted  off  to  the  nwdem  side,  and  it  was  also  just  as 
inevitable  that  tlie  teachers  of  Kitin  would  do  their  best  to  retain 
Latin  in  the  school  course  by  making  it  a  more  attractive  subject. 
Hence  the  teaching  of  Latin  has  within  the  last  few  years  greatly 
improved,  and  text-lxioks  are  being  poured  into  the  schools  brightly 
edited  and  well  illustrated.  (See  for  instance  Blackie's  and 
Blackwood's  school  texts.)  Thanks  to  these  efforts  and  to  tlie  new 
movement,  Latin  has  been  saved  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Greek. 


The  First  Latin  Book  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  learning  of  Latin 
pleasant  and  rational.  The  book  has  coloured  illustrations  dra^vn 
"  from  Pompeian  wall  paintings,  photograplis,  and  sketches  among 
tlie  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Rome."  And  so  tlie  authors  have  escaped 
from  the  tj-ranny  of  Holzel,  whose  utterlv  artificial  and  worthless 
pictures  of  the  seasons  disfigure  the  Frencli  and  the  German  books 
in  this  series.  Indeed,  now  that  illustrations  to  lext-lwoks  are  the 
rule,  the  fear  is  that  they  will  too  often  be  done  Ijadly.  The  safe 
plan  no  doubt  is  to  make  all  possible  use  of  photographs,  which  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  bad  drawings. 

Tliere  are  tliree  points  which  should  be  referred  to :  (a)  The  book 
is  complete  in  itself — no  other  book  is  required  for  reference; 
(6)  much  of  the  reading  matter  in  it  is  made  as  interesting  and  as 
continuous  as  possible ;  (c)  the  script  of  tlio  Association  Phonetique 
—so  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages — is  used  to  transcribe 
sixteen  pages  of  the  Reader :  would  that  the  whole  book  had  been 
written  in  this  notation. 

Ora  Maritima :  A  Latin  Story  for  Beginners.     By  E.  A.  Sonnen- 
schein.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.     28.  6d.) 

Prof.  Sonnenschein  carries  out  in  practice  in  this  book  the  ideas 
which,  in  his  special  report  written  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
he  advocated  as  tlie  rational  way  of  teaching  Latin. 

The  grammar  is  learnt  from  tJie  text  as  the  pupil  proceeds,  and 
from  the  first  the  text  is  not  a  mere  uninteresting  exercise  after 
the  manner  of  OUendorf,  but  a  simple  naiTative,  the  words  of 
which  are  carefully  chosen  to  prevent  many  difficulties  from  Ixsing 
crowded  together.  We  have  space  for  one  short  extract  from  the 
article  referred  to  above  : — 

The  method  which  I  advocate  is,  therefore,  on  its  linguistic 
side  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  so-called  "  natural 
method,"  or  to  the  metho<l  by  which  an  adult,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  usually  attempts  to  master  a  foreign  tongue.  He 
begins  by  attacking  some  easy  book  or  newspaper,  with  the  help 
of  a  dictionary,  and  he  picks  up  the  grammar  as  he  goes  along. 
The  method  is  in  either  case  "  heuristic  "  ;  in  neither  case  does  the 
learner  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  language  out  of  the  grammar, 
a»  a  palaeontologist  reconstructs  an  extinct  animal  from  a  story 
of  a  few  bones. 

The  present  reviewer  will  certainly  give  this  little  Ixiok  a  trial. 

Sopliodes.     Tragedies  and  Fragments.     Translated   by  the  late 
E.  H.  Plumptre.     2  vols.     (Isbister.     5s.  net.) 

Many  students  of  Dante  imable  to  read  Italian  must  have  thanked 
Dean  Plumptre  both  for  his  translation  of  the  Canzoniere — the  only 
one  now  accessible  in  English — and  for  his  very  readable  and 
chatty  life  of  Dante.  For  both  the  tasks  he  was  much  loetter  fitted 
than  either  as  the  translator  of  the  Commedia  or  of  Soplioeles. 
There  is  an  intensity  and  pregnancy  in  the  mediaeval  and  in  the 
Greek  poet  which  Plumptre  either  did  not  feel  or  if  he  felt  could 
not  express.  Compare,  for  instance,  J  ebb's  prose  translation  with 
Plumptre's  metrical  version,  and  it  will  be  felt  that  although 
Plumptre's  is  accurate  and  smooth,  it  wants  more  strength,  more 
weight,  more  of  that  power  by  which  a  translator  sets  many  more 
strings  vibrating  than  tlie  one  struck.  We  select  the  pas.sage 
(lines  211-218)  where  the  chorus  tell  of  Philoctetes'  approach.  We 
give  the  metrical  rendering  first : — 

No  note  of  reed-pipe  his, 
v'  As  shepherd  roaming  idly  through  the  fields, 

But  stumbling,  for  sheer  pain. 
He  utters  a  lament  that  travels  far, 
Or  seeing  this  our  ship 
Lying  anchored  in  the  bay  inhospitable  ; 

For  sharp  and  dread  his  cry. 

Jebb  translates  thus : — 

Not  with  music  of  the  reed  ho  cometh,  like  shepherd  in  the 
pastures  — no,  but  with  far-sounding  moan,  as  he  stumbles, 
perchance,  from  stress  of  pain,  or  as  lie  gazes  on  the  haven  that 
hath  no  ship  for  guest ;  loud  is  his  cry  and  dread. 

We  could  give  other  e.tamples  even  less  favourable  to  tlie 
nietricist,  b'lt  for  aU  that  Plumptre's  version  is  well  worth  reading 
and  the  publishers  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  reading 
pleasant. 


The  Choepliori  of  Aeschylus. 
Press.) 


By  T.  G.   Tucker.      (Cambridge 


The  model  of  this  edition  is  Jebb's  Sophocles,  that  is,  we  have 
text  facing  a  prose  translation  with  critical  and  exegetical  matters 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.  In  addition  there  is  an  introduction 
containing  an  account  of  the  Greek  Dramas  of  Orestes  the  Avenger. 
That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  translation  for  himself  we  quote 
a  few  lines  :  "  Let  the  Father — ^not  mine,  but  he  whose  eye  sees 
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all  things  on  tliis  earth,  tlie  Sun— behold  the  unholy  work--my 
mother's  !  Then  in  due  time  when  I  am  being  tried,  may  he  be 
there  to  witness,  that  'twas  but  right  and  nature  for  me  to  pursue 
tiis  slaying— this  of  my  mother  ;  for  of  Aegisthus'  slaying  I  reck 
nought,  'tis  the  adulterer's  punishment  he  hath,  as  by  the  law 
allowed.  But  she  who  contrived  this  hateful  thing  against  a 
husband  bv  whom  she  had  conceived  and  borne  beneaUi  her 
girdle  the  "weight  of  children— once  kind,  Init  now,  as  needs  no 
showing,  unkind  and  dire— what  think  ye  of  her?  " 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Richard  .Tebb  ';  in  grateful 
recognition  of  much  luminous  teaching  and  in  admiration  of  a 
high  example."  In  scholarship,  in  patience,  in  intellectual 
sympathy  witli  his  subject.  Prof.  Tucker  follows  at  no  great 
interval  after  his  master. 

Euripides'   Alkentis:    Adapted  for  Amateur   Performayice.      By 

E.  Fogerty.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.     2s.  6d.  net.) 
This  edition  of  Alkestis  is   intended  to  assist  young  actors.     It 
contains  very  full  directions  as  regards  dress,  attitude,  and  move- 
ments.    The  music  is  by  Mr.  H.  Gadsby,  and  the  translation  is 
Mr.  Way's. 

A  Primer  of  Greek  Coiistitutimuil  History.     By  A.  H.   Walker. 

(3s.  6d.  net.) 
This  is  not  a  cram  book,  as  we  feared  from  the  preface  it  would 
be ;  it  is  clearly  written,  and  although  its  treatment  is  brief,  it  is 
not  superficial.  One  good  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  tlie  Greek 
word  is  always  enclosed  within  brackets,  so  that  the  student  knows 
at  once,  whatever  the  translation,  its  Greek  equivalent,  or  rather 
he  soon  learns  to  feel  that  the  single  word  or  phrase  only  denotes 
partially  the  connotation  of  the  Greek  word.  Sometimes  the 
brevity  is  provoking.  "  Wlien  Plato  says  that  in  heroic  times  men 
lived  after  their  ancestral  customs  and  laws,  he  probably  means 
by  customs  (tOi/)  and  laws  (vofioi)  what  have  alxive  l)een  called  cio; 
aiid  OeniaTft"  He's  a  dull  Iwy  who  would  let  that  pass  without 
question. 

Arriati.  Anabasis  I.-II.  By  H.  W.  Auden.  (Blackwood.  2s.  6d.) 
We  have  so  frequently  spoken  in  high  praise  of  this  series  of  text 
lx)oks  that  it  must  suffice  here  to  note  that  the  type,  the  illustra- 
tions, the  introduction,  and  tlie  notes  are  all  admirable.  1£ 
excellence  of  workmanship  counts,  this  series  of  classical  texts 
deserves  recognition. 

Scriptorum  Classicorum.     Bibliotheca  Oxoniensis. 

?i)  Iliad.     2  vols.     Edited  by  D.  Monro  and  T.  W.  Allen.     (3s. 
each  volume.) 

(2)  Euripides.      Vol.   I.     Including    Cvclops,   Alartis,  Medea, 
Heraclidae,  Hippolytus,  Andromache,  llecuba.     (2s.  Gd.) 

(3)  Cicero  de  Oratore.     Edited  by  H.  S.  Wilkins. 

These  texts,  with  variant  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
with  an  account  of  the  MSS.  of  chief  value,  are  likely  to  remain 
for  some  time  to  come  the  received  texts.  The  names  of  the 
editors  are  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  work. 

Xenoplion's  Anabasis  II.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Nail.     (Blackie.     2s.) 
InTBODCCTiON,  dealing  with  the  life  and  works  of  Xenophon,  is 
well  written,  the  notes  and  illustrations  are  interesting,  and  no 
care  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  make  the  reading  of  the  story 
an  easy  task. 


French,  German,  &c. 

Intermediate  French  Grammar.      By  G.   H.   Clarke   and   L.   R. 
Tanquerey.     (Murray.     3s.  Od.) 

This  is  a  good  book  on  the  old  lines.  It  contains  a  fairly  full 
treatment  of  Accidence  and  Syntax.  The  rule  is  given  iu  English 
with  illustrations  in  French  and  English  translation,  e.g. — 

The  adjectives  bon,  (im)pos9ible,  difficile,  facile,  require  the 
preposition  &  if  the  following  infinitive  has  a  passive  meaning. 

Cela  est  impossible  k  faire  (to  be  done).  Cela  est  facile  a 
a[iprendre  (to  be  learnt). 

It  will  lie  seen  from  the  short  extract  that  tlie  grammar  ignores 
completely  the  Keuere  Richtung. 

If  1860  stood  in  the  title  jjage  rather  than  1902  we  should  not 
from  anything  in  the  book  readily  detect  tlie  error,  except  that 
in  the  preface  there  is  a  reference  to  the  decree  of  the  French 
Academy  permitting  the  alx)lition  of  certain  rules.  But  as  we 
Lave  just  said  it  is  a  good  Ixiok,  if  rather  heavy  and  uninspiring. 


Heath's    Practical    French   Grammar.      By   W.   H.   Eraser   and 
J.  Squair.     (Heath.     3s.  6d.) 

The  good  point  in  this  book  is  the  attempt  it  makes  to  interest  the 
pupil  and  teacher  in  the  admirable  system  of  phonetics  which  we 
owe  to  M.  Paul  Passy.  Besides  grammar,  there  are  exercises  for 
translation  from  and  into  French,  and  vo<!abularies.  But  even  so  far 
as  p.  379  we  have  sentences  like  the  following  to  translate  into 
French  : — 

I  cannot  go  with  you  ;  I  have  no  time.  Yes,  you  have,  you 
are  not  so  busy.  You  have  stolen  my  apples.  1  tell  you  I 
have  not. 

A  bad  system  dies  hard,  but  some  day,  say  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  we  hope  to  see  a  grammar  which  shall  adopt  throughout 
the  phonetic  script  of  M.  Paul  Passy,  shall  he  printed  wholly  in 
French,  with  French  difficult  idioms  explained  in  simple  French, 
with  the  rule  left  to  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  himself  from  the 
illustrations,  and  when  the  exercises,  instead  of  being  mere 
tests,  as  they  too  often  are,  of  memory,  shall  evoke  intelligence. 
Who  will  write  this  grammar  for  mentally  starved  boys  who, 
whatever  the  profane  may  say,  are  anxious  to  learn  intelligently  it 
only  their  masters  will  let  them  ? 

BlacMe's  Little  French  Classics.  Oraisons  Funebres  (Boussuet), 
L'Avocat  Patelin  (Brueys  and  Paloprat),  Waterloo  (Hugo), 
Scenes  from  Le  Cid  (Corneille),  Le  Pavilion  sur  I'eau  (Gautier), 
Les  Plaideurs  (Racine),  Selections  from  "  Les  Martyrs  "  (Chateau- 
briand), Un  Episode  de  GueiTe  (Stendhal),  L'Insecte  (Michelet), 
Contes  Fanstastiques  (Erckmann-Chatrain),  Select  Poems  (Hugo). 
(4d.  each.) 

Thi8  series  of  admirably-designed  little  books,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  short  introduction  and  notes,  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  teachers  who  wish  their  pupils  to  gain  some  familiarity  with 
French  literature.  How  many  lessons  on  Gautier,  for  instance, 
would  be  necessary  to  tell  us  as  much  about  him  as  his  delightful 
"  Le  Pavilion  sur  I'eau  "  does  ?  This  short  story,  quite  satisfying 
merely  as  a  story,  is"  also  an  excq^ent  commentary  on  Gautier'a 
saying,  "  .Je  suis  un  liomme  pour  qui  le  nionde  exterieur  existe,' 
and  is  worth  pages  of  exegesis  on  Gautier's  peculiar  ideas  of  art. 

Messrs.  Blackie  are  also  issuing  English  and  German  classics  in 
the  same  excellent  series. 

Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin.   With  Preface  and  Glossary,  &c.   Edited 
by  F.  Spencer.     (Dent.     Is.  Cd.  net.) 

Lovers  of  Moliere  will  long  have  discovered  for  themselves  this 
pleasant  edition  of  his  plays.  The  notes  are  not  too  full,  and  bring 
out  M.  Moliere's  indebtedness  to  Terence's  Phormio  for  much  of 
its  idea.  The  glossary  of  unusual  words  is  very  satisfactory  :  we 
have  never  turned  to  it  in  vain.  How  excellently  it  is  done  may 
bo  inferred  from  the  following  selection  imder  "  Donner  a  garder  "  : 
"  lis  ne  m'en  donneront  point  k  garder,"  they  won't  bamboozle  me 
I.  iv.  18— an  expression  originally  used  of  a  hoax,  the  victim  of 
which  was  solemnly  entrusted  with  tlie  care  of  an  imaginary 
treasure. 

French  and  English  Word  Book.     By  H.  Edgren  and  P.  B.  Burnet. 
(Heinemann.) 

A  oihracteristic  excellence  of  this  dictionary  is  the  careful 
analysis  of  FVench  and  English  sounds,  with  description  of  their 
formation,  with  the  symbols  for  them  of  Association  Phon^tique, 
and  with  French  and  English  key  words. 

Unliappily  in  the  dictionary  itself,  "  the  pronunciation  of  each 
word  is  denoted  directly,  without  special  transliteration,  by  the 
aid  of  subscript  diacritical  marks  for  the  less  common  sounds."  1^ 
a  small  exponent  numeral  the  century  is  indicated  in  which  the 
word  first  made  its  appearance,  and  within  brackets  the  derivation 
of  each  word,  when  known,  is  given.  Altogether,  therefore,  even 
on  the  mechanical  side,  the  work  has  been  very  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  done.  The  authors  claim  that  their  dictionary  contains 
more  words  than  ordinary  school  dictionaries,  and  so  far  as  possible 
they  have  arranged  their  definitions  in  the  se(pience  of  their 
historical  development,  and  always  so  as  to  show  their  "  inter- 
relation." We  hope  the  authors  will  persuade  the  publishers  to 
bring  out  tlie  book  in  two  volumes  instead  of  one,  and  so  make 
it  ten  times  more  convenient  for  use. 

French  Prose  Composition.   By  R.  R.  N.  Baron.   (Methuen.   29.  Od.) 

A  USEFUL  little  book  containing  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  con- 
tinuous English  prose  for  translation  into  French. 
Each  passage  is  followed  by  a  vocabulary  and  notes. 
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A  SItdHnn   Oennati  Gramviar.      Hv   H.   G.    Atkins.      (Blnckie. 

la.  M.) 
A  VERVCompli'lo  little  f,'nininmicoiitaiiiiiij;  what  tlin  iiutlior  o.jills  tlio 
IrrwIuciMo  .Minimum,  alttioiifil)  iiiiiiiv  of  his  yuunfi  fricmls  at  Kiii«  s 
Coll.->?o  would  (iiicl  it  111)  dinicult  task  to  mluof  this  "  iiiviliicilih- 
Rtill  further.  Howovpr,  lliere  are  only  sume  lifty  pi»fj;es  of  matter 
— nil  very  ehokiuj;  ot  course — and  possibly  some  teachers  will  Ije 
glad  of  the  aid  wliicli  a  Kwik  likes  this  frives  them. 

"  Ifed  ink  has  Iven  tiaed  to  a-pn-senl  pictorially  the  points  on 
which  the  greatest  stress  is  to  Ix-  laid,"  writes  the  compiler,  but 
he  may  learn  fnom  olwrvation  that  when  a  lot  of  red  is  on  one 
Jiajje  the.  mind  refuses  to  discriminate,  aii<l  carelessly  and  incon- 
siderately mixes  black  and  red  toj^c^lher. 

A    First  German   Grammnr.       V,\   W.   f^cholle    an<l    (1.   Smith. 

(Bluckie.  Is.  t>d.) 
"^Thfs  little  work  has  been  dnnv-n  up  mainly  as  a  refereiK^e 
Rmnimarfortlie  series  to  Avhich  it  belongs.  This  series  aims  at 
.tejichinp  German  according  to  the  principles  of  the  new  method." 
I  Thisgnimniar,  ai)art  from  First  Htfj^t  to  which  it  is  an  annexe. 
is  a  quite  oidinaiy  treatment  ot  (iermau  Accidence,  and  however 
excellent  Firnl  Slepx  may  be,  we  cannot  credit  this  book  with  the 
honour  due  to  the  other. 

Practiml    Sfxinixh.       Tart    II.       By    Fernando    de    Artengn    Y 

Pereira.     (Murray.) 
A  vi!RV  thorough  piece  ot  wwrk,  and  'considering  the   dearth    in 
Italian  and  Spanish  grammars  and  reading  l)ooks  we  shoidd  think 
this  lx>ok  will  be  well  received. 


Science. 

Mathematics. 

Elementary  Geometry.     l!y  W.  C.  Fletcher.     (Arnold.) 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry.     By  David  Hilbert.   '  Translated  by 

E.  J.  Townsend.     (Kegan  Paul.) 
Arithmetic,    and    Ahjehra.       By    tlohii    Davidson.       (Hodder    & 

Stoughton.) 
Arithmetic  Made  Easy.     By  Mabel  A.  Marsh.     (Murray.) 

Easy    Matlmnatical    Vroblem.    Papers.      By    Charles    Davison. 

(Blackie.) 
Mr.  Fi.ktciier's  little  book  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  his  paper 
read  last  ('hristmas  vacation  before  the  Association  of  Headmasters. 
During  recent  yeare  there  has  been  a  revolt  against  the  formal 
treatment  ot  mathematical  subjects  in  our  schools,  which  did  so 
much  to  discredit  mathematics  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  and  so 
little  to  prepare  them  for  the  practical  requirements  of  life.  Since 
last  autumn  committees  of  the  British  Association,  the  Mathe- 
matical Association,  and  other  bodies  of  experts  have  been 
considering  how  mathematical  instruction  can  be  simplified  and 
brought  more  into  hannony  with  tlie  needs  ot  the  workshop  and 
counting-house.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  next 
twelve  months  will  see  the  publication  of  a  numlx'r  of  books  pur- 
porting to  include  the  recommendations  of  these  committees. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  of  such.  In  eighty  small  pages  Mr.  Fletcher 
includes  the  Bul>stance  of  Books  I. -IV.  and  VI.  of  Euclid's 
Elemeiitif.  The  lx>ok  is  meant  to  contain  tlie  irreducible  minimum 
of  geometrical  knowledge,  "  less  tlian  the  whole  of  which  is  not 
worth  considering  as  knowledge  at  all."  Actual  use  in  the  class- 
room must  decide  how  far  this  primer  is  suitable  for  schoolboys. 

Dr.  llilljert's  slight  volume  gives  the  sulistaBce  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Euclidean  geometry  delivered  three  years  ago  at  the 
University  of  Oottingen.  Mr.  Townsend's  object  in  translating  it 
was  to  make  the  investigation  described  in  the  lectures  accessible 
to  English-speaking  students  and  teachers.  As  an  analysis  of  our 
intuition  of  space  the  Iraok  can  Ix)  recommended  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  abstract  geometry. 

Mr.  Davidson  writes  for  the  young  workman  who  wishes  to 
teach  himself  the  amount  ot  arithmetic  and  algebra  which  he 
requires  in  his  everv-day  work.  As  the  outlior  himself  admits, 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  actpiisition  ot  ability  to  calculate,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  Ik-  feared  that  attempts  like  that  in  his  book  are 
likely  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  ultimate  waste  of  time  In 
the  anxiety,  to  persuade  working  men  to  loam  what  may  bo  good 
for  them,  some,  teachers  are  apt  to  'lead  these  artisans  to  believe 
that  the  drudgery  of  mastering  tlie  first  principles  ot  a  subject  may 


be  dodged,  butsuch  a  oonrae  caunot  bo  followed  without  inevital^le 
disillusionment  hiter.  Intended  as  it  is  for  the  practical  man,  tlie 
IxM.k  should  not  contain  a  treatment  of  cube  root,  but  it  might 
with  advantage  have  included  a  simple  introduction,  to  the  use  of 
logarithms. 

Jn  Arithmetic  Made  Easy  the  autlior  adopts  the  only  method  of 
jirocwliire  suitable  for  teacliers  who  are  cidled  upon,  to  introduce 
young  children  to  the  mysteries  ot  calculation.  She  cxpl.iins  with 
great  clearness  the  results  of  her  own  extensive  experience  in 
teaching  arithmetic.  By  the  use  ot  counters,  Ix^ads,  and  even  Uie 
pupil's  fingers,  the  teacher  is  shown  how  tlic  nilcs  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  can  l)c  taught  in  such  a 
way  that  the  child  gains  intelligent  ideas  while  performing  in- 
teri'sting  exercises.  Forclasses  in  training  colleges,  and  for  acting 
teachers  desirous  of  revising  their  own  practice  in  the  light  of  the 
best  mo<lem  experience,  this  book  should  prove  very  valuable. 

Dr.  Davison  has  arranged  a  very  useful  set  of  weekly  test 
papers  for  the  higher  foi-ms  of  secondary  schools.  Tlic  (piestions 
cover  those  parts  of  aritlimetic  generally  studied  in  schools, 
algel)ia  as  far  as  the  binomial  theorem,  the  Ixioks  ot  Euclid 
included  in  a  school  course  of  geometry,  and  trigonometry  uji  to 
the  solution  of  triangles. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

Junior   Chemistry  and  Physics:  An  IiUroduciion  to  Elementary 

Hcietwe.     By  \V.  Jerome  Harrison,     (lilackie.) 
Practical   Exercises    in   Maynetism   and   Electricity.       By   H.  E. 

Hadley.  (Macmillan.) 
The  l;est  teachers  of  science  now  recognise  that  young  people  must 
leani  science  by  doing  and  not  merely  by  listening.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  pupils  are  set  to  experiment,  in  order  to  make 
little  inquiries  of  theiroOTi  and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions.  In 
this  way  they  are  set  to  answer,  by  nii  appeal  to  fact,  thc»  question 
propounded,  and  eventnally  they  become  ])OKses,sed  of  a  knowledge 
of  scientific  luinciples  based  upon  their  own  personal  experience 
ot  the  way  they  have  found  things  to  behave  under  various  con- 
ditions. In  teacliing  ot  this  kind  the  l)Ook  takes  a  secondary  place 
and  is  used  merely  to  guide  the  work  in  the  laboratory.  Mr. 
Harrison  seems  either  to  overlook  these  newer  methods  ot  teaching 
science,  or  else  he  attaches  higher  value  to  iufonnation  than  to 
education.  His  book  follows  much  the  same  line  as  those  of  twcjity 
years  ago.  He  begins  with  the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  tlio 
nature  of  matter — e.r/.,  tlie  child  is  informed  that  "matter  has 
extension,"  and  will,  if  tlie  statement  reaches  him,  puzzle  over  it 
not  a  little.  The  ideas  of  force,  atoms,  molecules,  elements  and 
their  syml)ols  are  all  introduced  in  the  firet  twenty-five  pages,  and 
then;  seems  to  be  no  practical  exercise  such  as  tlie  child  could 
himself  do  until  the  thii-d  chapter  is  reached.  Mr.  Harrison 
cannot  be  recommended  to  introduce  children  to  the  study  of 
science.  ... 

Mr.  Hadley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  follower  of  modem  methods. 
His  book  begins  and  ends  witli  an  instniction  to  the  student  to  do 
something.  Only  enough  explanation  is  given  to  make  the 
experiments  intelligible.  Tlie  exercises  are  skilfully  graduated 
and  many  of  them  highly  ingenious.  But  the  noteworthy 
characteristic  of  tlie  course'  of  practical  work  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  every  caac,  the  simple  appliance 
illustrated  in  figure  91  to  show  the  effect  of  change  of  tenqierature 
on  the  resistance  ot  a  wire  being  a  typical  example.  The  additional 
exercises  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  should  be  useful  to  teaclii^rs 
who  wish  to  test  how  far  their  students  have  learnt  the  lessons  the 
set  exercises- were  designed  to  teach. 


Metaphysics. 

Outlines  of  Metapliysics.     By  John  S.  Mackenzie.     (Macmillan.)- 

Dr.  M.vckkszie  intends  his  book  to  indicate  the  place  and  nature 
of  mctaphysicaF  problems  and  not  exactly  to  solve  them.  The 
nature  of  the  problems  is  made  sufficiently  clear  to  Uie  student 
to  enable  him  to  set  atout  the  work  of  solution  for  himself. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  metaphysics  as  a  science  is  concerned  with 
the  whole  of  experience,  and  that  the  volume  liefore  ns  runs 
to  but  lt).5  pages,  it  will  1x>  at  once  understood  that  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  subject  are  alont>  sketched.  In  the  first  of  the 
three  parts  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  the  relations  of 
metaphysics "  to  the  other  scnences  are  explained,  thh  general 
nature  of  experience  is  pointed  out,  and  the  methods  niid  theories 
of  metapliysics  are  passed  in  review.  The  second  part  iiiclu<Ies  an 
account  of  the  genesis  of  experience,  in  which  the  nature  of 
sensation,  perception,  and   thought  are  well  brought  out.      Tlio 
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tiiinl  p;irt.  wliicli  is  tli<>  Ion£i;i^>-it.  is  a  ciiticismoL'  iiloal  coiistrnrtiou^^ 
— pcrccptiiiil,  soiciitific,  ettiical,  aesthetic,  religious,  anil  speeulative. 
Altogether  it  is  an  exeellent  took  wliicli  reflects  tlironghont  the 
expressed  Ijelief  that  "nothing  is  more  truly  alive  than  human 
thought." 

Nature-Knowledge, 

Mammalia.     By  Frank  Evers  Beddard.     (Macniillaii.) 

An  lutroihietUm  to   the   Sludfj   of   the  Comjximlivc  Anntomij  of 
Animals.     Volume  II.     By  tiilbert  C.  Bourne.     (Bell  A  Sons.) 

Injurious  and   Vscftd   InscclH:  An  Introdwtlon  to  the  Hludij  of 

Economic  Enlumology.     By  L.  C.  Miall.     (Bell  &  Sons,) 
The  Primrose  and  Dartciaism.     By  A  Field  Naturalist.     (Grant 

Richards.) 
Descriptive  Geography  from  Original  Sources.     Central  and  South 

America  tcith  the  West  Indies.     By  F.  D.  Herbertson  and  A.  J. 

Herliertson.  (Black.) 
Mr.  I^eddard's  work  on  the  mammalia  belonpp  to  the  highly 
esteemed  Cambridge  Xatural  Histfirv  whieh  lias  on  more  than  on(^ 
occasion  been  favourably  noticed  in  thes(>  columns.  Wlien  it  is 
reinendjered  that  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  genera  of  mammals 
known  to  zoologists,  the  impossibility  of  dealing  fully  with  the 
whole  of  them  in  the  600  pages  to  which  this  liook  runs  Ixjcomes 
strikingly  evident.  Mr.  Beddard  ha.s  met  the  difficulty  by  rever- 
sing the  method  of  popular  writers  on  natural  history.  I'aniiliar, 
though  zoologically  uninteresting,  animals  like  the  lion  and 
leopard  receive  little  attention,  and  more  space  is  given  to  the 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  includes  anteaters,  arma- 
dillos, and  sloths,  than  to  the  larger,  better  understood  order  of  the 
rodents  ;  nevertheless,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  useful 
and  well-ljalanced  account  of  the  most  highly  developed  animals 
found  on  the  earth.   To  imderstand  fidly  the  descriptions  contained 
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A  STUDENrS  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY.  IJy  D.J.  Mkdlkv,  M.A.,  rroft-ssor  of  History  in  the  UnivtTsity 
of  Glatigow.  Thirii  R«viaed  Slitlou,  pp.  xxriii  and  C14.  Large  crown  Svo, 
lUs.  6d.  net. 

fiome  Press  iVoticfx  of  the  Fint  and  Second  Editionx. 
"  Tho    book  is  st  once  a<imirable  In  arrangement,  full  of  facts,  and   sober  in 
judgment.    .    .    .    Everytliing    is    extremely  orderly  and    extremely   compact. 
.    .    .    The  author  deferves  recognition  for  having  prodnced  a  very  full  and  a 
very  intelligent  volume."— /"imM. 

'*Not  often  doe«i  one  fln«1  a  book  packed  so  fall  of  facts  and  judicious  deductions 
therefrom.  Not  a  line,  scarcely  a  won],  is  wastcl.  Ever}'  page  is  filled  with  well 
classified  material."— /'^'/i/fm/  Scimo-  Qiiarterlp. 

"  The  work  is  not  only  careful  and  conscientious,  but  it  is  probrtbly  the  mo*t 
complefe  and  thorough  handbook  of  KngUsh  constitutional  history  now  available.'* 
—Imw  Quar(erlif  It^ri^tt. 

"Far  more  nsefal  than  anytext*book  that  has  yet  cotne  into  onr  hands."— 
.^aifr. 

"Wherever  we  open  the  book  we  find  conciseness  and  accuracy." — Oa^ord 
MnumiH''. 

A  SHORT  CONSTITUTIONAL   HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 

By  H.  St.  Ci.AiR  Feildkn.  fc.-vi.sed  by  W.  (iitAv  Ktiikiudoe,  AI,;V.,  KebJe 
College.    Tliird  Klttion,  i>]».  xx.  and  35'*.    (Yowii  Svo,  cloth,  6^*. 

"Ttio  well  known  and  excellent  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Feiluen."— /T'/ufrt/ioMT; 
Reriew. 

**  Mr.  Ethfiridtre  has  added  to  tho  v  ilne  of  tlie  work  by  expanding  it  here  and 
there,  and  by  bringing  it  in' o  relation  with  the  latest  investigations  and  conclusions 
of  the  more  original  historian?  of  tli'9  Constttution."— .''ct)^«m«/i. 

"  Only  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  earlier  editions  will  appreciate  to 
the  fall  the  labour  bestowed  upon  thl.s  revision."—  Manchester  Gunrdinn. 

**  *  Feilden '  U  the  Ijcst  aid  we  hive  for  those  who  wish  to  sift  and  sort  their  con- 
fused impressions  upon  the  leading  topics  before  going  In  for  some  particular 
examination  or  writing  an  essay  on  some  particular  subject."— CHirprai/y 
Vorreitpoiuifti  t , 

A   PRIMER    OF    GREEK   CONSTITUTIONAL   HISTORY. 

By  A.  H.  WiLRKit,  M.A.,  formerly  Hjholar  uf  }fertford  folk-ge,  Oxford. 
P|>.  viii  and  17r4.    Fcap.  Hvo.  rloth,  3s.  6-1.  net. 

*•  Thi->  is  based  on  Mr.  Ureeiiidge'ii  larger  and  more  advance«l  *  Handbook  of  Greek 
Oonstitntional  History.'  It  is  for  high  foniis  at  public  schools  and  University 
students,  aiid  fills  a  vacant  place  in  their  bookMhelves  by  providing  a  wjund  and 
concise  exposition  both  of  the  theory  and  of  the  history  ;  with  references  to 
Aristotle  and  the  historians."  -Timen, 

*■  Mr.  Walker  has  dischirged  with  success  the  mrKlest  tji^»k  which  he  set  himself 
of  compiling  a  briefer  sketch  of  Greek  constitutional  history  than  any  now 
acce«.<iil)le  to  the  schoolboy  or  the  undergraduate.  .  .  .  ihc  book  is  likely  to  bo 
useful  to  the  clitss  of  studt^nta  for  whom  it  has  l«en  prepared."— J/ancV.^/'-r 
(hmrdian. 

"...  This  little  work  Is  cot  a  mere  abstract,  as  It  possesses  considerable 
originality  of  treatment."  -ItrUtnl  Times. 

'■This  is  a  vahiuble  littlclK^wk^cArefally  put  together,  and  sober  In  Itsconjt-ctures 
and  conclusions."  -•'/fcfalfir, 

■^This  U  a  very  useful  ompendium  of  Greek  constitutional  history,  and  is 
evidently  the  work  of  n  scholar.  ...  so  far  as  it  goei  the  little  book  Ls 
exn*;lleiiMy  jone."     rA*"  I'ilot. 

"...  Givc^a  Huccinct  and  well  studied  ac(;ount  of  its  subject,  suitable  for 
l>oy9  In  the  higher  forms  at  English  public  schools,  and  for  XJnlreraity  students 
memorizing  their  work  for  examination  purposes."— .'>co/j«mrt». 
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1.  TALES    FROM    THE    GREEK. 

Consisting  of  <;  reek  Myths  and  Stories  from  tlie  Itiatl  and  Otivssey.vcry 
simply  told.  Fnllv  Illustrated  by  llKLKN  and  .lANKT  Stu.mtu'n.  Cloth, 
Svo,  108  pages,  Is. 

2.  THE  CELTIC  WONDER  WORLD. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Hero  Tales  from  tlie  Irish,  Welsh,  and  ArmoricaD. 
Fully  Illustrated  by  E.  CON.SHH.    Cloth,  8to,  1'i6  pages.  Is. 

The  above  are  also  Issued  In  Special  Bindings,  for  use  as 
Gift  Books,  &o.,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  ed.  each. 

SELECTIONS  FROM ThE  MORTeI'ARTHUR. 

Preparer!  for  the  use  of  schools  by  C.  L.  THOMSON.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
by  Helen-  SraiTrox.  Cloth,  8to,  240pp.,  2s.  In  special  binding, 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

LES  DEUX  FEES,  and  other  French  plays. 

Suitabh*  for  nctiu^r  by  young  ehildren  at  School  KnU'itiiinuiuiits,  A:e.  By 
Yloi.KT  PAifiiNtrroN,  Breveti'e,  French  Mistress  at  tlie  Queen's  College 
Hchool,  &c.    Paper  cover,  'Jd.  [.V/'tr  Reiidy 
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PROGRESS    OF    NEW   ZEALAND    IN    THE    CENTURY. 

By  R.  F.  IRVINE,  M.A.,  and  0.  T.  J.  ALPERS,  M.A. 

COKTKNTS  — I>i?covf'ry  auil  Settlement:  The  Slaori— The  Comiiit^  of  tlie  White 
Man  -Biitween  ISfW  and  1840  Systematic  Gahmisatton -Constitution  ami  Respon- 
sible irovernment.  Expansion  and  E.iperinient :  Tlie  Public  Works  Policy  and 
tlie  Aholition  of  the  Provinces  Tlie  New  Denircracy  -The  Labour  Laws  -Progress 
of  Liu'l  Sett  lumen  t,  Elucivtion,  Art,  Science,  aud  Literature  -Statiauical  Apiwiudix. 

PROGRESS   OF   CANADA    IN   THE    CENTURY. 

By  J.  CASTELL  HOPKINS,  F.S.S. 

COSTBNTS— Formation  of  the  PrL»vinco3  :  Three  (Jeutaries  of  History -Pioncftr 
Work  and  Settlement -Koumlatlons  of  frovernment  -Out  of  Kebellion  inti  Union  - 
Pormation  of  the  Dominicn  -  National  Development  —  Constitutional  Progress 
under  I-'ederal  Institutinns    The  People  and  tho  Country  at  the  liiid  of  the  C'eutury. 

LITERATURE    OF    THE     CENTURY. 

By  Professor  A.  B.  de  MILLE,  M.A. 

CONTJtNTa— Preinrle  :  The  Trioinpli  of  Ilnniiiutic;win.  Enylish  Literature  :  The 
New  Influence  Poetry  -The  Novel -Later  Novelists— Philosophers  and  Critics- 
English  in  America— The  Periodical --Literature  on  the  Continent— Germany^ 
FrAnoe— Italy  and  Spain— Russia  aud  the  North— lletrospective. 

Already  Published. 
PROGRESS  OF  INDIA,  JAPAN,  &  CHINA  IN  THE  CENTURY. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,   Bart. 

"  In  the  first  three  chapters  of  Part  I.  wo  lind  a  lucid  aud  sometiiuea  striking 
portraiture-  drawn  in  large  outline  by  a  skilled  hand  -of  the  great  Empire  of  tho 
middh.'  East,  with  a  pregnant  and  sufQclent  account,  brief  yet  emphatic,  of  its 
formation." — .ithenfftnn.  /' 

PROGRESS    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA   IN   THE   CENTURY.. 

By  George  McCALL  THEAL,  D.Lit.,  LL.D.        •    t 

"  A  clear,  vnluablc.  and  attractive  iTodoring  of  a  complLcat«l  story  by  one  Who 
has  all  its  details  at  his  flnger-ends."--M'i/w  E.rpn'su 

RELIGIOUS    PROGRESS    OF    THE    CENTURY. 

By  W.  H.  WITHROW,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

"Drawn  in  broad,  flrui  lines,  it  gives  a  picture  at  once  interesting  aod  Instructive," 
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in  Uiis  K>ok  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
somewhat  luicouth  technicalities,  but  this  difficulty  having  been 
Burniouutod,  one  becomes  impressjwl  witli  the  wonderftil  diversity 
wiiich  exists  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  class  of  animals  possessing 
the  comniou  character  of  receiving  nourisluuent  during  early 
infancy  in  the  form  of  mother's  milk.  It  is  scarcely  necessarv'  to 
say  that  these  manmials  include  tlie  whales,  so  often  referred  to 
in  ordinary  life  as  fishes;  bats,  endowed  by  quite  a  numlier  of 
|)ers<ms  with  binllike  characters  ;  as  well  as  the  lord  of  creation 
liilnself — homo  wipieiw,  as  the  zcxilogist  ironically  calls  him.  Nor 
is  the  diversity  a  matter  of  habitat  alone.  In  size,  tlio  mammals 
vary  from  the  inch  or  so  of  length  of  tlie  shrew — the  smallest 
British  mammal  -to  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  whales  and  elephants. 
Treating  of  this  question  of  si/.e,  Mr.  JJeddard  disposes  of  tlxe 
popular  fallacy  that  the  quadrupe^ls  of  prehistoric  tmies  were  of 
proportions  gigantic  as  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  shows  tliat  the  reverse  statement  is  nearer  the  trutli,  that  their 
size  has  probably  gone  on  increasing  from  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  on  the  earth.  Throughout  the  volume  particulars  are 
offered  of  the  paleontological  evidence  of  the  slow,  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  one  fonn  of  animal  life  from  a  less  highly  developed 
ancestor,  until  eventually  man  appeared.  Judging  from  the  space 
allotted  to  the  description  of  man  in  these  pages,  zoologists  stiU 
hesitate  when  writing  treatises  to  regard -him  merely  as  the  climax 
in  a  chain  of  development,  at  least  so  far  as  his  body  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Beddard's  book  deserves  an  honourable  place  in  reference 
libraries  for  students  of  science. 

Dr.  Bourne's  work  reminds  us  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
founded  upon  embryological  evidence  as  well  as  upon  that  of 
paleontology,  for  throughout  the  description  of  typical  animal 
forms  included  in  the  second  part  of  his  course  of  comparative 
anatomy  for  students,  ho  emphasises  the  importance  of  a  study  of 
the  steps  in  the  growth  of  an  animal  from  the  time  of  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  tlie  ovum  until  maturity  is  reached.  Togetlier  with  the 
previous  volume,  published  in  1900,  this  Ixjok  forms  a  complete 
course  of  zoology  suitable  for  undergraduates  who  are  preparing 
for  a  science  degree.  Like  Mr.  Beddard's  treatise,  the  manual  is 
rich  in  helpful  illustrations  and  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Economic  applications  of  science  are  best  made  by  those  who 
have  a  practical  first-hand  acquaintance  with  scientific  facts  and 

Erinciples,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  practical  man  who  has 
ad  no  experience  in  a  laboratory  to  appreciate  the  guidance  and 
hints  placed  before  him  by  specialists  in  any  department  of  know- 
ledge. Recognising  this  difficulty,  Prof.  Sfiall  has  adopted  the 
sensible  method  of  planning  a  course  of  work  in  entomology  which 
will  fit  a  student  equally  well  for  the  work  of  agriculture,  horti- 
cidture,  or  forestry.  His  book  embodies  tlie  researches  of  others 
and  himself  on  the  life  histories  of  insects ;  indeed,  it  is  best 
regarded  as  a  collection  of  bulletins  containing  the  essential 
results  of  original  observations,  as  well  as  everything  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  student.  As  a  text-book  in  our  agricultural 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  students  the  knowledge  of 
insects  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deal  successfully  with  insect 
pests,  Prof.  Miall's  work  woidd  be  difficult  to  improve,  but  as  a 
manual  of  economic  entomology  it  will  not  be  of  much  direct 
service  to  the  practical  man. 

Just  as  Prof.  Miall's  book  is  noteworthy  for  the  number  of 
observations  made  by  himself  which  it  contains,  so  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  that  written  by  "  Field  Naturalist "  is  the 
aljsence  in  it  of  experimental  data.  Relying  upon  circumstantial 
evidence  alone,  he  attempts  to  discredit  the  generally  accepted 
explanation  of  the  fertilisation  of  plants  by  insects,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  tlie  case  of  the  primrose  and  the  common 
"  lords-and-ladies."  His  chief  argument  is  that  by  using  nets  on 
flowers,  Darwin  interfered  with  natural  conditions ;  therefore  the 
conclusions  based  upon  the  experiments  are  imtenable.  Writers 
of  the  class  to  which  "  Field  Naturalist "  belongs  do  not  clearly 
*nough  recognise  that  cross-fertilisation  is  ^-egarded  by  men  of 
science  as  a  part  of  a  working  hypothesis  in  which  tliere  are  still 
many  points  to  be  cleared  up,  many  steps  yet  to  be  explained.  In 
reaUty  there  is  no  more  severe  critic  of  any  theory  of  natural  pro- 
cesses dian  the  man  of  science  himself.  But  irrespoasible  criticism 
does  little  to  advance  knowledge ;  unless  it  is  supported  by  careful 
experiment  and  painstaking  ol)8ervation,  the  man  of  science  has 
neitlier  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  regard  it  seriously. 

In  passing  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Herbertson,  animate  nature  is 
left  for  inanimate.  In  their  useful  reading  book  the  authors  show 
that  it  is  possible  and  expedient  to  teach  geography  by  a  carefully 
chosen  series  of  extracts  from  standard  works  of  travel.  It  is  the 
application  to  geography  of  tlie  method  which  is  being  introduced 
in  the  teaching  of  history,  in  which  by  selections  from  original 
comments  of  every  kind,  the  learner  is  brought  into  contact  witi 
"  sources." 
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The  Early  Days  of 
Chateaubriand. 

To-day  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologise  for  writing  about 
Chateaubriand.  Yesterday  (so  to  speak)  we  might  have 
feared  rebuke  from  the  great  young  Frenchmen  with  whom 
alone  is  the  way  and  the  truth — their  staunchest  admirer 
would  not  add  "  life."  For  it  is,  we  conceive,  their  boast 
that  they  are  dull — but  how  hopelessly  duU  !  All  true  art 
being  decadent,  ditchwater  is  its  natural  symbol,  combining 
the  two  artistic  qualities  of  deathly  dulness  and  deathly 
odour,  besides  its  third  (and  scarce  less  artistic)  quality  of 
dismaying  the  soap-loving  houryeois.  This  by  the  way. 
The  point  is  that  to-day  Chateaubriand  has  become  an 
orthodox — or  rather  unorthodox  —  immortal  (since  to  be 
immortal  and  orthodox  is  not  possible  in  the  decadent 
calendar).  He  has  received  a  patent  from  M.  Pierre 
Louj-s.  Here  it  is,  in  the  "Note"  which  Mr.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos  prefixes  to  his  Memoirs  of  Chateaubriand : — 

Many  years  ago,  M.  Pierre  Louys,  who  Lad  not  t}ien  achieved 
his  astonishing  successes,  and  I  were  tallting  literature  in  a 
Paris  caf^.  The  future  author  of  Ajihi-odite  had  praise  for 
none  save  the  modems  of  whom  he  has  now  become  a 
recognised  type  and  leader.  I  turned  to  him  suddenly  and 
atiked  : — 

"  Is  there  any  nineteentli  century  French  writer  at  all  whom 
you  others  read  nowadays  and  approve  of  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Louys,  "  Chateaubriand." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  L  "  The  novels  ?  Atala  ?  The 
■■>?" 


'  Ah,  no,"  he  answered  :  "  but  the  Memoires  d'outre-tomhe, 
yes.     That — that  is  monumental ;  that  will  live  for  ever." 

And  so  we  have  this  translation  of  the  Memoires,  under  the 
title  Memoirs  of  Francois  Rene,  Vicomte  de  Chateauhriand, 
(London,  Freemantle  &  Co.).  That  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  (Parisian)  "  modems  "  who  recognise  M.  loiuys  as  their 
type  and  leader.  It  is  also  eminently  logical.  For  if 
the  school  of  wiiich  Mr.  Pierre  Louys  is  "  the  recognised 
type  and  leader"  make  for  righteousness,  we  must  recon- 
sider all  our  ideas  of  greatness  in  letters.  But  that  it 
should  seriously  be  advanced  as  a  testimony  to  Chateau- 
briand is  more  than  a  little  surprising.  None  the  less, 
despite  their  sponsorship,  these  four  stout  volumes  (there 
are  two  more  to  come)  are  very  welcome.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary that  we  should  have  waited  so  long  for  a  complete 
version  of  the  Memoires  d'oulre-tombe.  We  should  hesitate 
to  call  it  a  masterpiece.  It  defies  proportion  and  symmetry, 
It  riots  in  digressions  and  the  most  prolix  minutice  on 
every  topic  started ;  not  a  town  nor  a  country,  scarce  an 
laknd,  ran  the  author  visit  but  you  must  be  told  its 
historj',  its  features,  its  topography;  the  narrative  flags 
and  18  interrupted  in  shameless  fashion  :  yet  witbal  it  is 
supremely  interesting.  For  it  is  at  once  the  relation  of  a 
very  full  bfe,  and  of  an  imaginative  temperament  throughout 
Its  nrocesB  of  development.  It  is  history,  it  is  psychology. 
And  It  is  told  with  fidelity,  with  chann,  with  the  romancer's 
eye  for  romance.    It  is  coloured  with  the  writer's  strong 


individuality.  It  is  morbid  (for  Chateaubriand  was 
morbid),  particularly  in  the  boyish  details  ;  and  this,  one 
conceives,  was  its  claim  to  immortality  in  the  eyes  of 
M.  Pierre  Louys.  But  it  is  vastly  more.  It  is  the  life  of 
a  great  imaginative  writer  whose  wanderings,  vicissitudes, 
misfortunes,  and  glories  make  those  of  Byron  pale.  Thus 
he  can  boast,  in  the  large  rhetoric  of  his  preface  : — 

I  have  met^nearly  all  the  men  who  in  my  time  have  played 
a  part,  great  or  small,  in  my  own  country  or  abroad :  from 
Washington  to  Napoleon,  from  Louis  XVIIL  to  Alexander, 
from  Pius  VII.  to  Gregory  XVI.,  from  Fox,  Uurke,  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  Londonderry,  Capo  d'Istrias  to  Malesherbes,  Mira- 
teau  and  the  rest ;  from  Nelson,  Bolivar,  Mehemet  Pasha  of 
Egvpt  to  Suffren,  Bougainville,  La  Perouse,  Moreau  and  so 
forth.  .  .  . 

I  have  explored  the  seas  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
and  trod  the  soil  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  glolje.  After 
camping  in  Iroquois  shelters  and  Arab  tents,  in  the  wigwams 
of  the  Hurons,  amid  the  remains  of  Athens,  Jerusalem, 
Memphis,  Carthage,  Grenada,  among  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Moors,  in  forests  and  among  ruins  ;  after  wearing  the  bear- 
skin of  the  savage  and  the  silken  caftan  of  tlie  mameluke ; 
after  enduring  poverty,  hunger,  thirat,  aud  exile,  I  have  sat, 
as  minister  and  ambassador,  in  a  gold-laced  coat,  my  breast 
motley  with  stars  and  riblxins,  at  the  tables  of  kings,  at  the 
feasts  of  princes  and  princesses,  only  to  relapse  into  indigence 
and  to  receive  a  taste  of  prison. 

What  an  exordium  ! — and  we  have  but  quoted  part  of  it. 
Yet  this  man  moans  that  his  life  has  been  a  disaster  and 
a  tragic  search  for  happiness.  AU  these  things  likewise 
are  vanity. 

Chateaubriand  would  have  been  unhappy  in  a  serpent- 
less  Eden,  where  apples  were  licensed.  He  would  have 
wept,  and  said  the  Snake  was  just  the  one  thing  missing : 
a  superior  person  like  himself  could  not  taste  the  flavour 
of  apples  without  it.  He  was  born  with  the  desire  for 
fairyland,  for  better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat.  He 
desired  virtue,  but  the  paths  of  virtue  were  too  humdrum ; 
he  desired  sin,  but  the  sins  of  men  were  too  gross ;  he 
thirsted  for  love,  but  women  were  all-too-mortal.  He 
desired  a  supersubtile  virtue,  a  supersubtile  sin,  a  super- 
subtile  love,  a  woman  created  to  his  measure.  He  wished 
all  the  nobiHties,  beauties,  and  raptures  of  life  without 
the  vulgar  sweat  of  attainment :  he  coveted  an  attar  of 
existence.  No  length  of  years  could  teach  him  to  cut  his 
coat  of  living  according  to  the  cloth  of  actuality.  Such  a 
man  should  have  been  a  great  saint  or  a  great  sinner  :  he 
was  only  a  great  writer — and  modem  France  makes  question 
of  that.  He  never  seized  the  hour,  for  he  was  always 
dreaming  of  the  hour  to  follow  or  the  hour  past.  Proud 
of  his  lineage,  proud  of  his  aloofness  from  the  rest  of  men, 
vain  as  most  poets  are  vain,  wilful  at  once  and  weak,  his 
training  nurtured  all  that  was  morbid  in  him  and  made 
for  unhappiness. 

His  mother  was  timid  and  pious,  liis  father  aloof  and 
severe.  Pride  and  unwholesomeness  ran  in  the  family : 
his  father  had  it,  in  his  elder  brother  it  ran  to  mania. 
That  father  he  loved  and  held  in  terror.  A  silent, 
reserved,  undemonstrative,  gloomy,  disappointed  man, 
never  showing  aifection,  the  paternal  Chateaubriand  was 
the  very  person  to  drive  a  sensitive  lad  in  upon  himself. 
His  blue  blood,  his  penury,  his  blue  devils,  were  always  in 
his  thoughts.  His  study  table  strewn  with  title-deeds,  a 
family-tree  over  the  mantel-piece,  ho  worshipped  his 
ancestors  like  the  Chinese.  After  supper  in  the  great 
hall  of  Combourg  Castle,  wife  and  children  sat  dumb  by 
the  fire— dumb,  but  for  the  wife's  sighs. 

My  father  then  began  a  tramp  which  lasted  till  he  went  to 
bed.  He  was  dressed  in  a  white  ratteen  gown,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  cloak  .  .  .  his  half  bald  head  was  covered  with  a 
big  white  cap  which  stood  up  on  end.  Wlien  he  walked  away 
to  a  distance  from  the  fire-place,  the  huge  hall  was  so  badly 
lighted  by  its  solitary  candle  that  he  was  no  longer  visible  ; 
we  could  only  hoar  him  still  walking  in  the  darkness  ;  then  he 
Would  ...  gradually  emerge  from  the  dusk,  like  a 
ghost,  with  his  white  gown,  his  white  cap,  his  long  pale  face 
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Lneilo  nnd  I  exchangee!  n  few  words  in  n  low  voice  wheta  lie 
wo«  at  the  other  end  .  ,  .  we  husliod  wlien  Le  drew  nearer 
to  us.  lie  asked,  as  he  passed,  "'  What  were  you  talking 
about  ?  "  Terror-stiieken,  we  made  no  reply ;  he  continiied 
his  walk.  P'or  the  rest  ot  the  evening,  the  ear  heard 
nothing  but  tlie  measured  sound  of  liis  stops,  my  mother's 
sighs,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  wind. 

Sometimes  lie  would  sit  for  a  wliile,  and  talk  of  his 
travels  and  Juisfortimes,  At  ten,  he  took-  his  candle,  the 
children  pressed  an  unreturncd  kiss  on  his  cheek,  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  a  babble  of  suppressed  talk  broke 
out. 

la  this  gloomy  castle,  tenanted  by  a  few  retainers  besides 
the  family,  young  Cliateaubriand  passed  his  early  youth, 
after  a  childhood  of  rough  play  among  the  ships  of  St. 
Alalo  with  all  the  ragamuffins  of  the  town,  and  a  boyhood 
at  llennes  College.  From  the  first,  his  pride  and  passions 
peeped  out.  He  read  certain  sermons  of  MassiUon  for  the 
descriptions  of  disordered  passion  which  chanced  to  occur 
in  them.  He  is  always  proclaiming  his  penitent  devotion 
to  religion  ;  but  he  dwells  on  his  "  youthful  errors  "  with 
a  most  suspicious  lingering  which  does  not  smack  of 
jwnitence.  They  were  strange  "errors."  An  accident 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  women  ;  but  his  indulgences 
were  morbidly  icieal.  He  created  for  himself  an  imaginary 
woman,  compounded  of  the  few  women  he  had  seen  and 
his  conceptions  of  sylphs  and  goddesses.  In  his  small  room 
at  the  sun>mit  of  a  turret,  where  the  moonlight  fell  athwart 
his  bed,  the  owls  flitted  by,  the  winds  moaned  through 
the  castle  and  shook  his  door,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
wild  raptures  with  this  "  sylph." 

In  company  with  my  witch  I  mounted  tlie  clouds  ;  enveloped 
in  her  tresses  and  her  veil,  I  was  swept  along  by  tjie  tempest, 
sliaking  the  forest-tops,  Imstlijig  the  mountain-summits, 
whirling  upon  the  seas.  .  .  .  The  breath  of  the  nortli 
wind  lirought  to  me  but  tlie  sighs  of  voluptuousness ;  the 
murmur  of  the  ra  n  summoned  me  to  sleep  upon  a  woman's 
breast.  The  w^ords  which  I  addressed  to  tliat  woman  would 
have  revived  the  senses  of  old  age,  and  softened  the  marble  of 
tlie  tombs.  .  .  .  The  air  exhaled  from  Iier  moist  moudi 
penetrated  into  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  coursed  through  my 
veins  instead  of  blood.  ...  To  this  madness  was  added 
a  moral  idolatry  .  .  .  the  Phryne  who  clasped  me  in  her 
arms  also  represented  glory  to  me,  and,  above  all,  honour. 
.  .  .  I  div(>sted  myself  of  my  nature  to  become  one  with 
the  maiden  of  my  desires  .  .  .  to  bo  at  once  passion 
given  and  received,  love  and  the  object  of  love.  Suddenly, 
struck  with  my  madness,  I  flung  myself  on  my  couch  ;  I  rolled 
myself  in  my  grief;  J  watered  my  pillow  with  scalding  tears 
wiiieh  none  saw,  piteous  tears  which  flowed  for  a  non  existent 
thing. 

In  company  with  this  dream-woman  he  roamed  the 
country  in  solitary  walks,  from  which  he  returned  pale, 
with  rain-dank  hair.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  morbid 
exercise  of  the  imagination  preyed  on  his  health,  that  he 
became  wild-eyed  and  lank  of  cheek.  The  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  it  lasted  well  into  early  manhood.  His  one 
human  companion  was  a  sister,  Lucile,  a  strange  girl  no 
less  morbid  than  himself,  thougli  her  mind  took  a  religious 
lum.  In  her,  the  family  taint  (one  can  hardly  call  it 
otherwise)  put  forth  symptoms  which  hint  strongly  at  an 
overbalanced  brain — in  fact,  a  strain  of  latent  insanitj'. 
She  first  urged  him  to  composition,  and  played  the  part  of 
Wordsworth's  sister  Dorothy,  in  a  less  wholesome  fashion. 

The  death  of  his  father  drew  him  from  solitude,  and 
brought  him  to  Court.  Thereafter  he  began  reluctantly 
to  mix  with  men — none  too  soon.  The  youth  who  was  so 
shamefaced  that  he  fled  the  presence  of  women  in  his 
country  solitude  and  the  Parisian  assemblies,  had  no  lack 
ot  spirit  or  perception.  He  saw  Mirabeau,  and  vignettes 
him  : — 

Wiralicau's  ugliness,  laid  on  over  the  substratum  of  Ijeauty 
peculiar  to  his  race,  produced  a  sort  of  powerful  figure  from 

the  "  Last  Judgment "  of  Michael  Angelo The 

scars  dug  into  the  orator's  face  by  the  sni  all-pox  had  rather 


the  semblance  of  g«ps  left  by  d>e  firo.    Nature  acomed  to 

have  moulded  his  head  for  empire  or  the  gallows 

ANTien  lie  shook  his  mane  as  ho  looked  at  the  mob,  ho  stopped 
it;  when  he  raised  his  paw  and  showed  his  claws,  the  plebs 
ran  furiously,  f  liavc  seen  him  in  the  trilwne,  amid  tlie  aAvful 
disorder  of  a  sitting,  sombre,  ugly,  and  motionloss :  he 
reminded  one  of  ililton's  Chaos,  shaiielesa  and  impassive  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  confusion. 

He  met  Mirabeau  twice  at  banquets,  and  was  charmed  by 
his  fervid  talk  of  love  and  the  deliglats  of  retirejuent.  At 
the  end  of  dinner,  talk  turned  on  the  Tribune's  enemies. 
Turning  to  the  silent  youth  by  his  side — 

He  looked  me  in  the  face  with  his  eyes  ot  pride,  vice,  and 
genius,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  said  :  "  They 
will  never  forgive  me  my  superiority !  "  I  still  feci  the 
pressure  ot  that  hand,  as  though  Satan  had  touched  me  with 
his  fiery  claw. 

Wherever  Chateaubriand  goes,  lie  keeps  the  eye  of  the 
novelist.  He  joins  the  hnigres,  and  at  once  you  have  the 
Royalist  camp  and  army,  clear  as  the  camp  of  Bullor  or 
Kitchener.  But  by  then  he  had  made  his  journey  among 
the  Iroquois,  and  was  no  longer  the  timid  enthusiast, 
shrinking  from  a  woman's  skirt  to  court  the  arms  of  a 
dream.     To  that  later  Chateaubriand  we  shall  return. 


A   Kentucky  Poet. 

Mn.  Madison  Cawen  is  fortunate  in  that  his  Kentucky 
jioems  are  introduced  to  English  readers — with  warm 
appreciation  and  at  considerable  length— by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse.  He  deserves  his  fortune,  unquestionably.  Mr. 
Cawen  (we  say  it  to  his  praise)  has  nothing  of  Kentucky 
but  the  scenic  background.  His  poetic  tradition  is 
classically  English — mainly  from  Keats,  and  literary  to 
the  finger-tips.  Following  the  poems  of  Mr.  Vaughn 
Moody,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  younger  American 
poets  who  count  are  refusing  the  false  and  cheap 
originality  of  unlettered  revolt,  which,  aiming  to  be 
barbaric,  is  merely  semi-educated.  Mr.  Cawen,  as  fits 
his  heritage  of  blood  and  tongue,  writes  hke  one  who 
respects  his  high  poetic  ancestry,  and  will  not  discard 
the  irreplaceable  treasure  to  which  he  is  rightly  lineal. 

His  marked  and  empowering  gift  is  fancy.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  epithets  which  Mr.  Gosse  uses  of  his  talent — 
"  ardent  and  beautiful " — wo  do  not  quite  foUow  Mr. 
Gosse.  Save  as  emotion  is  necessary  in  all  poetrj',  if  it 
is  to  be  poetry,  emotional  strength  does  not  seem  to  us 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Cawen.  He  has,  we  think,  no  com- 
mand over  emotion,  or  energy,  or  masculinity,  or  any 
of  the  condensed  and  condensing  qualities  :  we  hive  not 
here  the  poetry  of  power.  Xor  yet  has  he  the  gift  of 
thought  (which  may,  however,  come  with  years),  nor 
notably  of  imagination.  His  gift  is  descriptive,  illuminated 
by  a  young  and  fertile  fancy.  Ilis  poetry,  with  all  its 
colour,  is  not  sensuous.  The  partial  relation  to  Keats, 
or  the  school  of  Keats  (which  we  noted),  is  rather  a  general 
matter  of  style  ;  in  spirit  he  is  more  akin  to  some  aspects 
of  Shelley.  But  these  are  illustrations,  not  comparisons ; 
or  we  should  wrong  Mr.  Cawen's  personal  gift.  He  has 
a  rich  sense  of  diction,  and  an  excellent  handling  of 
metre.  His  chief  defects  (as  distinct  from  limitations) 
are  a  frequent  lack  of  closeness  and  an  imperfect  sense 
of  form,  an  absence  of  definite  vertebration.  Poems  the 
most  distinguished  by  their  abundant  fancy  would  gain 
by  a  less  diffuse  structure,  by  the  compacting  of  the  finer 
flights  and  the  elimination  of  weaker  intervening  matter 
(weaker,  not  actually  weak).  He  is  best  where  liis  graces 
of  fantasy  and  description  have  chartered  freedom  ;  least 
successful    where    pregnancy  or  defined    backbone    are 
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required,  as  in  the  sonnet  or  the  ode.  Most  of  his  poems 
are  a  continued  chase  of  the  flitting  butterfly,  Beauty. 
Yet  such  a  poem  as  "Spring  Twihght,"  for  instance,  is 
a  finished  and  equal  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  repre- 
sentative poem  short  enough  for  quotation.  But  take 
this  stanza  of  "  Before  the  Rain  "  : — 

Before  the  rain,  low  in  the  obscure  east, 
\^'eak  and  morose  tlie  moon  hunn;  sickly  gray ; 

Aroiiiul  its  disc  the  stomi-mists,  cracked  and  creased, 
Wove  an  enoniious  web,  wherein  it  lay 
Like  some  white  spider,  Imngiy  for  its  prey. 

Vindictive  looked  the  scowling  tirmament, 

,  In  which  each  star,  that  flashed  a  dagger  ray, 

Seemed  filled  with  malice  of  some  dark  intent. 

Tlio  boldness  of  fantastic  imagery  here  needs  no  comment. 
In  the  longer  poems  one  meets  constantly  such  touches  of 
beauty  as — 

Come  where  the  dew's  clear  syllable 

Drips  from  the  rose. 

Or  the  address  to  Sorrow — 

O  dark  eyed  goddess  of  the  marble  brow. 

Whose  look  is  silence  and  whose  tonch  is  night, 

Wlio  walkest  lonely  tliroiiph  tlie  world,  O  thou, 
Who  sitteat  lonely  with  Life's  blown-out  light. 

Here  is  a  fine  image  from  "  Forest  and  Field  "  : — 

Down  precipices  of  the  dawn 
The  rivers  of  the  day  are  drawn, 
Tlie  soundless  torrents,  free  and  far, 
Of  gold  that  deluge  every  star. 

But  the  descriptive  luxuriance  of  Mr.  Oawen ,  cannot  be 
exhibited  by  brief  extracts.  It  is  the  accumulation  of 
impressions  and  beauty  that  make  his  strongest  effect  on 
the  reader;  and  for  this  he  must  be  read.  Kentucky  has 
undoubtedly  produced  her  poet. 


Tete-a-Tete. 

Successful  Arxnon. 
Unsuccessful  AuTHon. 

Unsuccessful  Author.  You  have  got  into  a  very  inferior, 
very  helpless  mood. 

Successful  Author.  IIow  is  it  inferior? 

V .A.  liecause  it  is  the  mood  of  the  partisan. 

S.A.  The  mood  of  the  partisan  may  be  inferior,  but 
it  is  not  helpless.  Party  is  the  combined  lever-and-fulcrum 
that  moves  the  world  :  the  jiarty  in  power,  the  lever  ;  the 
opposition,  the  fulcrum. 

U.A.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  principle  of  western  politics 
should  be  confined  to  its  own  sphere.  The  enduring 
example  and  the  necessity  of  internal  antagonism  in  the 
politie^l  world  have  had  a  baleful  influence  on  literature ; 
because  literature  ought  not  to  be  divided  against  itself. 
Literature,  intended  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  levers,  is 
splintered  into  an  assortment  of  single-sticks,  shillelaghs 
and  shinties,  all  playing  against  each  other.  Were  these 
united  in  one  great  beam,  with  the  world  for  fulcrum  we 
could  shift  the  universe. 

S.A.  How  is  the  lever  to  work? 

U.A.  By  a  study  and  statement  of  things  as  they 
are. 

S.A.  But  how  could  that  help?  Schopenhauer  has  not 
made  the  world  any  better,  although  he  has  stated  its  true 
nature  once  for  all. 

U.A.  I  deny  that  Schopenhauer  has  stated  the  true 
nature  of  the  world ;  but  you  will  find  one  of  the  most 
perfect  statements  of  the  world  I  am  acquainted  with  if 
you  complement  Schopenliauer  with  Nietzsche-  -11  Pensei'oso 


with  U  Allegro.  Briefly,  Schopenhauer  says,  "  The  world 
is  evil,  and  this  evil  is  bad,  and  to  be  shunned " ; 
Nietzsche  says,  "  The  world  is  evil,  and  this  evil  is 
good  and  to  be  desired."  The  one  prays,  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation  "  ;  the  other,  "  Deliver  us  up  to  the 
evil." 

S.A.  Well.      How  do    you   propose   to   integrate   your 
lever  ? 

U.A.  We  have  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors. 

S.A.  We  have  ;  a  trade  union  antagonistic  to  literature, 
since  it  concerns  itself  entirely  with  business. 

U.A.  Surely ;  we  must  have  the  fulcrum  properly 
adjusted.  The  membership  is  close  upon  a  thousand — a 
thousand  men  of  letters  united  for  a  common  aim,  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  property.  But  it  will  not  end  there. 
I  foresee  a  great  future  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Axithors.  It  is  the  seed  of  a  new  hierarchy,  or  govern- 
ment by  the  holiest,  that  is,  by  the  healthiest,  the  fittest. 
How  would  you  define  literature?  I  should  call  it  the 
art  of  understanding.  And  here  you  have  a  thousand 
men  of  letters  all  devoted  to  the  art  of  understanding, 
which  is  the  prime  correlative  of  the  art  of  governing — a 
thousand  ready-made  governors  inspired  by  the  loftiest 
motives,  awaiting  the  fulness  of  time  to  take  the  command 
of  the  world  and  lead  it  in  the  way  it  should  go.  It  is 
an  astonishing  and  tiplifting  thought.  The  maturity  of 
this  purpose,,  inherent  in  the  Society  of  Authors,  will  be 
achieved  in  the  miraculous  manner  of  the  beanstalk  of 
fable  the  moment  the  society  becomes  fully  conscious  of 
its  destiny ;  and  the  method  of  stimulating  this  con- 
sciousness in  the  society  itself  and  of  arousing  the  attention 
of  the  world  is  one  and  the  same,  namely,  a  study  and 
statement  of  the  world  as  it  is.  In  poems,  plays,  novels, 
articles,  no  new  dreams,  no  old  mythologies,  no  inventions, 
no  praise  or  blame  of  anytliing ;  only  a  statement  of  the 
world  as  it  is.  Kings,  priests,  legislators,  philosophers 
have  hewed,  racked,  shaped,  and  criticised,  while  the 
world  steadily  became  worse,  and  a  rare  voice  here  and 
there  stated  it  hopelessly  or  with  some  idea  of  betterment. 
But  if  the  whole  force  of  the  intelligence  of  Britain  were 
turned  steadily  on  a  statement  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
if  the  forty  millions  that  inhabit  these  islands  were  got 
to  realise  the  true  nature  of  the  world,  I  see  only  one 
alternative  in  place  of  suicide  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
a  day. 

S.'A.  And  what  is  that  ? 

U.A.  An  invitation  to  the  Society  of  Authoi^  to  take 
charge  for  pity's  sake  and  try  to  amend  the  dreadful  thing 
they  had  revealed. 

S.A.  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authots  may  develop 
into  something  important,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  workl  of 
letters  was  never  in  itself  a  republic,  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  an  oligarchy  over  otliers.  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  society  as  it  is ;  auditor  of  accoimts  and  agree- 
ments, reformer  of  business  abuses,  and  counsellor  of  tlie 
inexperienced.  Personally,  I  should  resent  the  slightest 
attempt  to  control  the  work  of  its  members.  Suppose  it 
were  to  undertake  some  such  scheme  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment as  you  suggest ;  it  cotild  be  brought  to  a  beginning 
of  success  only  by  the  methods  of  the  Society  of  Jesus — 
secrecy  and  a  graded  obedience ;  and  it  it  emerged  into 
any  position  of  power  at  aU,  your  men  of  letters  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits,  because  any  possible  open-air 
government  is  stronger  tlian  all  tlie  secret  societies. 

U.A.  You  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  world 
changes — I  do  not  say  improves.  Tiic  kaleidoscope  is 
turned,  and,  click-clack,  the  pattern  shifts.  Power  has 
been    in    the    hands    of    kings,    priests,    aristocracies, 

oligarchies,  plutocracies.     Why 

S.A.  Stop  now  !  Plutocracy — that  is  what  we  have  in 
France,  America,  and  Britain,  countries  supposed  to  be 
democratic.  In  Britain  we  have  practically  manhood 
suffrage ;  the  power  is  tlierefore  in  the  hands  of  the 
working-men ;  and  what  do  they  do  with  it  ?     They  elect 
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to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  their  masters 
and  employers,  and  can  do  nothbg  else;  because  the 
franchise  is  an  automatic  machine  which  wealth  alone  can 
set  in  motion.  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  as  a 
governing  body  would  be  somewhat  unwieldy;  the 
inevitable  result — a  committee  of  management,  equivalent 
to  Parliament  under  the  present  regime ;  and  within  that, 
a  bureau  taking  the  place  of  the  Cabinet.  The  members 
of  that  committee  of  management  and  of  that  bureau 
would  be— as  it  is  now  in  all  elective  bodies — precisely 
tliose  best  able  to  be  elected,  and  not  by  any  means  those 
best  deserving  election ;  good  fellows,  like  myself,  with 
one  hand  on  the  public  pulse  and  the  other  in'the  pubhc 
purse,  providing  the  stimulant  or  the  pill  as  indicated— 
enterUuners  gauging  their  success  bv  their  bank-account. 
I,  for  example,  who  purvey  pseudo-religious  fiction,  would 
naturaUy  become  Minister  for  Public  Worship ;  our 
champion  detective-storyist  would  go  to  the  Home  Office ; 

our  Prime  Minister 

U.A.  Oh,  but  you  interrupted  me  before  you  heard  the 
details  of  my  scheme.  No  single  author  ought  to  be 
better  able  to  secure  election  than  any  other  author — so 
far  as  money  goes,  at  any  rate ;  therefore  every  author's 
private  means,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  pubhcation  of 
printed  matter  of  every  kind,  must  be  pooled  in  order  that 
every  member  of  the  society  may  have  the  same  amount 
of  income. 

S.A.  {Laughs  eonsumedly.)  ' 

V.A.  It  is  no  laughing  matter!  Such  an  arrangement 
as  that  would  itself  detac^h  the  Society  of  Authors  from 
this  worldliness,  and  be  a  promise  and  proof  of  its 
authentic  mission  as  the  one  competent  governing  body. 
I  understand  the  full  significance  of  what  I  propose :  it 
means  that  every  member  of  the  Society  of  Authors  must 
become  what  is  called  a  fanatic,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  good  of  men. 

S.A.  Beyond  a  doubt  that  is  what  it  means  ;  and  I  for 
one  would  decline.  Literature  is  freedom,  and  the  divine 
right  of  individuals.  I  have  got  into  the  way  of  making 
money,  and  hke  doing  so.  I  like  the  applause  also,  and 
to  know  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  a  warm  corner 
for  me  in  their  hearts,  Nevertheless  I  have  the  highest 
reverence  for  Uterature,  beheving  it  to  be  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  The  one  enemy  of  man  is  fanaticism, 
nioral,  rehgious,  aesthetic,  or  mercantile ;  and  literature 
is  the  bulwark  between  man  and  his  foe.  Literature 
prescribes  man  from  sensuality,  from  spirituality,  and  from 
mtellectuality,  and  keeps  him  intelligent. 

U.A.  Wliatever  do  you  mean?  Literature  represents  the 
deepest  abysses  of  sensuality,  the  utmost  detachment  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  fiercest  intellectual  pride. 

S.A.  I  know  ;  and  I  had  the  ambition  at  one  time— it 
smoulders  still— to  be  a  really  representative  author ;  to 
write  a  gospel  by  John,  and  an  anti-Christ  by  Nietzsche, 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  novels  of  Flaubert,  an 
amorous  epic  of  Casanova  and  the  autobiography '  of 
Madame  Guyon.  Goethe,  I  suppose,  approaches  the  idea 
of  a  representative  author  ;  and  Goethe  makes  for  intelli- 
gence more  than  any  writer  I  know.  Intelligence,  not 
righteousness,  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Chaucer, 
Montaigne,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  Moliere[ 
Voltaire,  Goethe,  Bums,  Emerson  keep  the  world  sweeti 
and  make  a  true  diapason  in  body-and-soul,  uniting  spirit^ 
sense  and  mind  in  one  harmonious  intelHgence.  Literature 
18  freedom,  and  the  bw  of  freedom  is  this  :  "  Thou  shidt 
not  require  thy  neighbour  to  vote  as  thou  dost,  to  believe 
as  thou  dost,  to  think  as  thou  dost,  nor  desire  thy 
neighbour  to  be  otlier  than  he  is ;  for  no  two  people  are 
auke. 

JoHK  Davidson. 


Drama. 

Pros  and  Cons. 

I  OBSERVE  that  that  enterprising  periodical,  the  Strand 
Magazine,  lias  succeeded  in  persuading  a  number  of 
actresses  of  acknowledged  popularity  and  cliarm  to  favour 
it  with  some  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  stage  as  ;m  occupation  for  themselves  and 
for  their  sex  in  general.  I  say  "  some  of  their  opinions  " 
advisedly,  for  I  suppose  that  the  most  rigid  school  of  casuists 
would  hardly  consider  the  obligation  of  veracity  to  be 
broken  by  a  failure  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  an  interviewer. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  article,  even  apart  from  the 
portraits  of  tue  fair  contributors  with  which  it  is  adorned,  is 
not  without  its  interest,  although  it  falls  short  of  that  attaching 
to  the  elaborate  investigation  carried  out  by  Mr.  WiUiam 
Archer  some  years  back  on  the  subject  of  Diderot's  Paradoxe 
surle  Comedien.  I  venture  to  put  the  principal  considerations 
urged  for  and  against  the  stage  in  tabular  form ; — 
Rios.  Coys. 

It  offers  women  a  greater  It  is  a  severe  strain   and 

opportunity   than   any  other        constant  hard  work, 
(•ailing  for  tlie  making  of  an  It  is  full  of  heart-breaks, 

income.  worries  and  an,xieties. 

It  is  always  a  gratification  One  lias  often  to  give  up 

to    please   people,   and   that        many  things  for  the  sake  of 
gratification  is  essentially  the        the  work, 
actor's.  The  stage  is  rapidly  be- 

lt is  a  most  interesting  life        coming  "  morganeered "  like 
and  a  most  interesting  art.  everytEing  else. 

The  kindness  which  exists  Tlie  great  thing  in  choosing 

iu  the  theatre.  a  career  is  to  find  something 

which  supplies  a  necessity  of 
the  time.  The  theatre  may 
be  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant 
luxury,  according  to  the  way 
you  look  at  your  pleasures, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessity. 

The    impleasant    remarks 
when  one  doesn't  succeed. 
It    will   be  noticed   that  the  discussion  takes  very  little 
account  of  the  great  historical  controversies  which  have 
raged  about    the    theatre  of  the   doctrine    of   Plato,    for 
instance,   that    by    constant  imitation   of   bad   or  foolish 
characters  the  soul    itself  is  degraded  to  their  likeness, 
or    of    the    notion    which    haunts    the    theologians    from 
TertuUian  to  Jeremy  Collier  that  it  is  a  species  of  false- 
hood to  put  off  the  semblance  given  by  God  himself  and 
to  put  on  that    of    anotlier.     The'  old   ecclesiastical    pre- 
judice against  actors,  which  inspired  one  no  less    than 
Bossuet    with   the    sublime  utterance,    "  Molifere  est   un 
infame  histrion,"  is  now  probably  all  but  extinct.     It  is 
acknowledged  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society  an 
actor  or  an  actress  is  just  as  likely  to  be  "  respectable  "  as 
anybody  else.     Further,  there  is  on  the  whole  verj'  little 
tall  talk  in  the  article  about  "art"    and  the   "artistic 
impulse."     These  talented  ladies  take  the  very  modest  and 
sensible  line  of  regarding  acting  less  as  an  art  than  as  a 
profession,  to  be  considered   amongst  others  if  a  girl  is 
so  unfortunate  as  have  to  work  for  her  living.     Whether 
this  is  the  right  view  to  take,  sociologically,  of  woman's 
work  in  general  is  a  question  which  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  daily  papers,  and  certainlv 
shall  not  be  entered  upon  here.     But  it  will  lie  admitted 
that  the  attitude  towards  the  stage  in  particular  is  not 
quite  that  which  a  painter,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  them  for  a  living,  adopts  towards  his  palette  and 
brushes,  or  a  musician  towards  his  key-board,   or  a  ixiet 
towards  his  inkpot.     And  in  fact  it  is  a  question  whether 
one  can  properly  call  the  interpretative  functions  of  the 
stage  or  the  concert-platform  art,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  belongs  to  painting  or  musical  composition  or  poetry. 
For  after  all,  what  does  one  mean  by  art  ?    It  implies,  no 
doubt,  the  master}'  of  a  technique  and  the  adaptation  of 
means    to   ends.     To  these   the   actor   may  certainly  lay 
claim.    But  they  are  rather  the  conditions  of  the  external 
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manifestation  of  art  than  tlie  thing  itself.  This,  in  tlie 
last  resort,  and  as  the  psychologist  sees  it,  is  essentially  an 
expression  of  the  personality  of  the  artist.  And  here  one 
comes  at  once  upon  the  limitations  of  the  actor.  For,  in 
the  main,  self-expression  is  precisel_y  what  he  is  debarred 
from.  Tiie  first  axiom  of  his  situation  compels  him,  or 
should  compel  him,  to  lay  aside  his  personality,  and  to 
become  the  mere  instrument  through  which  tlie  personality 
of  anotlier  speaks.  From  this  point  of  view  the  actor 
has  been  the  victim  of  the  evolutionary  process  and  has 
fallen  from  the  jjosition  of  high  artistic  dignity  which  he 
held  in  pristine  society.  At  the  beginning  drama  was  a 
spontaneous,  rather  tlian  a  deliberate  process.  It  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  fundamental  mimetic  instinct,  which 
man  shares  with  the  monkeys.  And  it  took  shape  in  the 
festival  dance,  that  overflow  of  nervous  energies  shut  off 
on  the  holiday  from  their  normal  channel  in  labour  and 
retaining  the  rhytlmiical  cliaracter  which  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  impose  upon  all  the  physical  activities  of  the 
vertebrates.  The  mimetic  dance  was  perhaps  the  most 
pertect  form  of  artistic  self-expression  which  humanity  has 
ever  known  ;  a  direct  and  inrmiediate  translation  of  emotion 
into  movement,  under  the  complete  control  of  tlie  artist, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  medium'  far  more  plastic 
if  less  durable  than  the  clay  or  reindeer-horn  in  which 
the  contemporary  graphic  arts  worked.  Gradually  the 
actor  differentiated  himself  from  the  chorus :  his  art 
became  less  emotional  and  more  representative :  the 
elements  of  narrative  and  dialogue  made  their  apjiearance  : 
tragedy  was  growing  out  of  the  dithyramb.  The  artistic 
independence  of  the  performance  maintained  itself  just 
so  long  as  acting  continued  to  be  improvisation.  It 
crumbled  away  directly  a  poet  was  called  in  from  the 
outside  to  provide  a  text  to  which  henceforward  the  actor 
was  irrevocably  fettered.  The  classical  Greek  drama 
displays  Jiim  in  a  state  of  helpless  subordination.  The 
choric  evolutions,  as  well  as  the  text,  are  imposed  upon 
him.  A  mask  makes  the  play  of  facial  gesture  impossible, 
and  that  of  intonation  at  least  difficult.  The  narrow  stage 
practically  confines  his  movements  to  a  plane  of  two  dimen- 
sions. The  modern  mime  has  no  doubt  recovered  a 
comparative  freedom.  And  he  may  perhaps  claim  tliat 
although  he  must  take  the  main  outlines  of  his  part  from 
the  intention  of  the  playwright,  yet  on  the  other  hand  that 
intention  would  remain  a  mere  skeleton  did  he  not  fill  it 
out  with  colour,  and  light,  and  shade,  and  detail.  This 
is  perfectly  true.  Neither  the  modem  playwright  nor  the 
modern  actor,  save  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  that  of  Mr. 
Albert  Chevalier,  has  a  complete  art :  each,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  artistic  whole,  is  complementary  to  the  other. 
Nevertheless  it  would  appear  tliat  the  playwright,  if  only 
because  he  is  one  as  against  many,  must  remain  tlie 
dominant  factor.  It  is  he  who  takes  the  initiative,  sets 
the  key  of  the  performance,  provides  tlie  emotional  and 
structural  unity.  Ix)gically  it  would  follow  that  he  should 
have  the  control  of  the  stage  management  and  the 
ornamental  accessories.  This  is,  however,  precisely  what, 
under  existing  economic  conditions,  he  very  rarely  does 
have.  The  Greek  dramatic  poet  received  a  chorus  from 
the  city  and  trained  it  as  he  chose.  His  modern  successor 
sells  the  acting  rights  of  his  play,  and  has  nothing  to  say, 
except  by  courtesy,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on 
the  stage  and  interpreted.  Tlie  little  historical  disquisition 
in  which  I  have  indulged  myself  seems,  therefore,  to  issue 
in  the  practical  suggestion  tliat  the  long-expected  rena- 
scence of  the  drama  might  be  helped  by  the  substitution 
of  the  author-manager  for  the  actor-manager.  I  sliould 
certainly  like  to  see  Mr.  Pinero  or  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
with  a  theatre  of  his  own,  and  a  free  hand  to  choose  his 
interpreters  for  liimself,  and  to  write  without  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  idiosyncracies  of  a  particular  cast.  And 
if  the  national  theatre  which  we  talk  of  ever  comes  into 
being,  I  trust  that  the  first  article  in  its  charter  will  be  the 
policy  of  suppressing  the  players  in  the  interest  of  the 
plays-  E.  K.  CuAJiuiiiis. 


Art. 

Nameless    Masters   and    a   Reverie. 

The  custodian  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  after  ineffectually 
trying  to  lure  me  away  to  the  Treasury  where  the  bones 
of  the  Magi  (ticket,  one  and  a  half  marks)  are  preserved, 
left  me  alone  in  the  little  side  chapel  of  St.  Michael.  He 
could  do  so  without  anxiety.  One  cannot  easily  steal  the 
tomb  of  an  archbishop  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  the 
statue  of  a  general  of  the  eighteenth.  So  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  twilight  beneath  Master  Stephan's  great  winged 
altar-piece.  At  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  cathedral,  the 
Shades  should  come  hurrying  forth.  And  forth  they  came. 
Shades  seem  the  early  German  painters  of  the  Cologne 
School ;  shadowy  was  Master  Stephan's  great  winged 
picture  of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi"  in  the  dim 
cathedral's  imprisoned  light. 

I  leant  against  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Walram  and 
looked  at  Master  Stephan's  masterpiece:  in  the  centre  the 
kings,  surrounded  by  their  attendants  holding  banners 
aloft,  kneel  before  the  crowned  Virgin  and  Child  :  on  the 
left  wing  ia.St.  Ursula  with  some  of  her  eleven  thousand 
companions  :  on  the  right  is  St.  Gereqn  attended  by  his 
smooth-faced  knights.  Field  flowers  bloom  about  their 
feet.  On  either  side  are  shutters  on  rusty  hinges.  And 
when  I  closed  them  (they  creaked  like  a  windlass)  virgins, 
knights  and  flowers  were  blotted  out,  and  I  saw  on  the 
outsides  of  the  two  shutters  an  Angel  with  outstretched 
wings,  ana  Mary,  at  her  devotions,  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls 
around  her  unwrinkled  brow. 

I  did  not  open  the  shutters  again.  Master  Stephan's 
picture  rests  now  where  it  should  rest,  alone  on  the  grey 
wall  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  which  lends  its  name  to 
the  Cologne  School.  Glory  has  come  to  this  great  winged 
altar-piece  in  these  days.  You  will  read  that  it  is  "  the 
finest  German  painting  of  the  fifteenth  century "  ;  but 
there  were  greater  painters  in  the  land  in  those  days,  and 
Master  Stephan  must  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Flemish  painters,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Roger  of  the  Pasture,  and 
the  rest.  Master  Stephan  learned  from  them,  and  from 
the  world  he  learned  the  taste  of  the  bread  of  sorrow.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  trouble  as  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun.  Elected  to  represent  the  Guild  of 'St.  Luke  in  the ' 
Senate,  the  expenses  of  the  office  ruined  him.  It  is  said 
he  died  in  a  hospital.  But  in  spite  of  most  patient 
research,  he  remains  a  shadowy  figure. 

Still  more  shadowy  is  Master  William  of  Cologne,  the 
father  of  the  Cologne  School,  who  stands  at  the  parting  of 
great  ways.  Behind  him  lay  the  age  of  architecture : 
before  him  was  to  stretch  the  great  coloured  age  of  paint- 
ing. Some  say  one  picture  is  by  him ;  some  another ; 
some  will  not  allow  him  any,  not  even  the  St.  Clara  Altar 
picture  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  But  he  has  been  granted  a 
vague  personality.  He  is  called  idealistic,  and  "  fuU  of 
tenderness  and  sweetness,"  and  pictures  that  may  have 
been  by  him  are  labelled  "  Ascribed  to  Master  William," 
or  "  Of  the  school  of  Master  William."  What  we  do  know 
about  him  is  just  this,  from  the  Limhurri  Chro7nelo : 
"  Master  William  painted  a  man  as  tliough  he  were 
alive."     Which  is  fame,  and  as  tnie  as  most  epitaphs. 

So  two  shadows — Master  William  and  Master  Stephan — 
have  joined  me  in  the  little  St.  Michael  chapel.  They  are 
very  unsubstantial,  but  the  substantial  custodian  who  is 
shuffling  impatiently  on  the  flags  of  the  aisle,  wondering 
why  I  linger,  must  wait  a  little  longer,  for  other  shades 
are  drawing  near,  and  it  is  my  mood  to  go  through  with 
this  reverie.  Here  is  one,  the  greatest  of  tlie  Germans — 
an  imposing  shade  he !  Ueep-browed,  of  commanding 
figure,  with  large  serious  eyes,  he  stands  gazing  at 
Master  Stephan's  great  winged  altar-piece.  A  rich,  fur 
coat  is  wrapped  aliout  him,  and  over  the  fur,  and  over  liis 
shoulders,  falls  his  long,  crimpled  hair.  It  is  Albert 
Durer  on  his  travels.     Later  he  was  to  write  this  in  his 
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diary — "  Item.  1  paid  two  silver  pennies  to  have  the 
picture  opened,  which  Master  Stephan  painted  at  Cologne." 

By  this  entry  in  the  great  Durer's  journal  Master 
Stephan  became  known.  Thus  he  took  on  a  fragment  of 
inviduality  and  emerged  from  the  crowd  of  early  German 
painters,  masters  many  of  them,  mystics  most,  who  lived 
nidden  lives  in  the  Rhine  Valley  during  the  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  centuries,  who  rest  in  unvisited  tombs, 
whose  very  names  are  unrecorded.  But  at  Munich,  at 
Cologne,  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  feebly  there,  hundreds 
of  pictures  testify  to  their  humility  before  God,  their  pre- 
occupation with  things  of  the  spirit,  and  their  devotion  to 
art.  The  hooded  Shades  of  these  nameless  Masters  of  the 
Rhine  Valley  peopled  that  little  chapel  for  me,  but  no 
slightest  hint  of  individuality  distinguished  one  hooded 
figure  from  another.  If  they  could  have  spoken  they 
might  have  swept  slowly  past  me,  declaring  themselves 
thus:  "I  in  life  was  the  'Master  of  the  Life  of 
Mary ' :  and  I  the  '  Master  of  the  Ly  versburg  Passion  ' ; 
and  I  the  '  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary ' ;  and  I  the 
'  Master  of  the  Glorification  of  Mary  '  ;  and  I  the  '  Master 
of  the  Holy  Kinsliip '  ;  and  I  the  '  Master  of  the  Altar 
of  St.  Bartholomew  '  ;  and  I  the  '  Master  of  Liesbom ' ; 
and  I  the  '  Master  of  Werdeii '  "  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
For  these  picture8_  by  the  unknown  masters  have  been 
classed  according  to  their  subjects  and  treatment.  He 
who  painted  the  fine  series  of  pictures  of  the  Life  of  Mary 
is  called  the  "  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary."  To  him  are 
attributed  pictures  that  seem  to  be  in  the  manner  of  that 
series.  Sometimes  the  art  historian  will  not  dare  more 
than  "  School  of  the  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,"  or 
"  School  of  the  Master  of  the  Holy  Kinship."  And  when 
a  picture  vrill  not  allow  itself  to  be  classified  at  all  nothing 
remains  to  do  but  let  it  stand  before  the  world  under  the 
stark  designation  of  "  Master  of  Cologne,"  or  "  Master  of 
Frankfurt,"  or  just  "  Unknown  Master." 

These  mystic  Masters  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  these  modest 
capable  craftsmen  who  never  signed  a  picture,  and  who 
always  sought  their  themes  in  sacred  subjects,  have  not 
been  treated  very  kindly  by  the  art  historians  and  critics. 
Siiys  one,  "  the  drawing  is  stiff,  the  colouring  gaudy,  and 
the  expression  harsh"  ;  another  is  annoyed  by  the  clumsy 
nomenclature  that  has  been  given  them.  But  are  these 
names  so  forbidding?  Is  it  so  hard  a  fate  to  be  known 
after  death  by  the  name  of  your  best  work,  to  be  known  by 
something  you  did,  and  not  by  a  meaningless  designation 
that  was  thrust  on  you,  to  be  not  Jan  or  Hans,  but  the 
"  Master  of  the  Little  Passion,"  or  the  "  Master  of  the  Holy 
Cross,"  or  even  the  "  Master  of  the  Half-Length  Figure  "  ? 

They  were  not  all  great  artists,  but  they  have  their 
particular  charm,  which  neither  stales  nor  wearies,  but 
grows  ujwn  the  wanderer  through  German  cities.  Once 
fall  under  the  influence  of  the  "Master  of  the  Life  of 
Marj' "  and  you  will  not  easily  escape  it:  you  will  not 
want  to  escape  from  it.  Surely  this  sweet,  simple-minded, 
homely  painter  of  the  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Mary  at  the 
Munich  Pinakothek  is  not  the  painter  of  the  "  I^y versburg 
Passion  "  as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe.  There  is 
no  parleying  with  the  impossible  in  his  pictures  of  the  Life 
of  Mary.  The  orderly  incidents  are  just  such  as  might 
have  happened  in  his  ovm  home.  '  Look  at  "  The 
Birth  of  Mary."  In  a  large  bed,  the  sheet  evenly 
turned  over  the  trim  coverlet,  standing  in  a  severe  but 
comfortable  room,  lies  the  Mother  propped  up  against  a 
pillow.  Pale  but  happy  she  permits  one  of  her  women  to 
take  the  child  from  her  arms.  Eight  of  these  calm,  slim 
attendant  women  are  in  the  room.  One  hands  a  towel 
from  a  chest,  another  pours  water  into  an  ewer,  a  third 
tries  the  temperature  with  her  thin  fingers.  It  is  a 
picture  of  grave  repose  ;  the  importance  of  the  occasion  is 
shown  by  the  intense  preoccupation  of  each  slender, 
quietly-happy  woman  in  her  task.  With  the  memory  of 
this  picture  in  my  mind  1  was  content  to  let  the  shutters 
of  Master  Stephan's  great  winged  altar-piece  remain  closed. 


Suddenly  the  custodian  made  an  end  of  mjf  reverie.  He 
was  no  longer  shuffling  up  and  down  the  aisle,  but  stood 
glaring  tlirough  the  railings.  The  chapel  was  darkening. 
I  could  no  longer  see  the  chaplet  of  pearls  in  Mary's  hair 
on  the  shutters  of  Master  Stephan's  picture.  It  was  time 
to  go,  to  leave  the  shadows  and  the  Shades.  The  chapel 
door  clanged  after  me,  and  I  went  out  into  the  restless  fife 
of  Cologne.  There,  by  easy  transition,  I  recalled  the 
bustling  brothers  Boisser^  to  whom,  and  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  their  purchaser  in  1827,  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  these  early  German  masters.  For  it  was  Sulpice  and 
Melchior  Boisseree  who  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  "  rescued  "  them  from  churches  and  monasteries 
suppressed  at  Cologne.  Think  of  the  excitement  and 
heat,  the  has^gling  and  carting  that  accompanied  the 
rescue  work  of  these  quiet  pictures. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  New   Hieroglyphic   Script. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  two  standing  puzzles 
to  archaeologists  were  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Among  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Romans,  an  interest  in  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  nations  whose  culture  they  inherited 
cannot  be  reckoned ;  and  so,  some  time  before  the 
Christianization  of  the  Roman  world,  the  two  most 
ancient  scripts  known  to  us  perished  witliout  leaving  any 
clue  to  their  secrets,  and  the  history  of  five  milleniums 
of  civilisation  vanished,  apparently,  for  ever.  The  dis- 
covery of  ChampoUion  about  1830  that  the  language  of 
the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt  was  the  same  as  that  spoken 
by  the  modern  Copts  gave  us  the  records  of  a  civihsation 
of  tlie  existence  of  which  no  one  had  any  idea,  and  the 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  some  decades  later,  showed 
us  that  states  quite  as  highly  organised  as  the  Roman 
Empire  flourished  on  the  Euphrates  seven  thousand  years 
before  our  Era.  But  here  it  was  thought  we  had,  so  to 
speak,  touched  bottom.  The  records  of  India  and  China, 
at  one  time  said  to  be  of  immense  antiquity,  turned  out  on 
inquiry  to  be  things  of  yesterday  compared  to  the  histories 
written  in  Babylonian  and  Egyptian,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  whatever  surprises  archseology  might  have  in  store 
for  us,  it  was  hardly  likely  to  take  the  form  of  another 
unknown  mode  of  writing. 

The  prophecy,  however,  was  hardly  made  before  it  was 
falsified.  In  Asia  Minor  there  came  to  light  many  rock- 
cut  inscriptions  in  a  pictorial  writing  which  was  neither 
cuneiform  nor  Egyjjtian.  From  the  fact  that  the  headdresses 
of  the  male  figures  there  depicted  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  enemies  of  Egypt  whom  the  Egyptian  chronicles 
speak  of  as  the  Kheta,  it  was  said  that  these  sculptures  were 
the  work  of  the  tribes  against  whom  the  Great  Rameses 
fought,  and  who  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  Hittites. 
These  Kheta  were  a  powerful  people  who  seemed  to  have 
pushed  themselves  into  Northern  Syria  about  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.,  and  to  have  made  war  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  did  rather  more  than  hold 
their  own.  Against  the  Babylonians,  too — by  whom  they 
were  called  the  Khatti — they  defended  themselves  with 
success,  and  it  was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  that  they  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  all  around 
them.  Yet  their  origin  and  their  racial  afliinities  are  still 
a  mystery,  and  while  one  school  of  archajologists  has 
claimed  them  as  Semites,  another  has  been  just  as  con- 
fident that  they  were  Mongols.  Meantime  their  inscriptions 
remained   unread,    and,  although  several   attempts  were 
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made  to  that  end,  most  prudent  people  remained  convinced 
that  nothing  really  practical  could  be  done  until  some 
lucky  chance  should  give  us  a  text  in  which  "  Hittite  " 
should  appear  side  by  side  with  a  translation  into  some 
known  language. 

'Hie  lucky  chance  came  in  1880,  when  Prof.  Sayce,  who 
has  always  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  small  silver  boss,  generally  called  after 
the  king  whose  name  appears  thereon,  the  "  boss  of 
Tarkondemos,"  containing  a  few  Hittite  characters  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  rendering  of  them  into  Babylonian 
cuneiform.  Here  it  was  thought  we  had  a  clue  such  as 
the  Rosetta  Stone  gave  to  the  reading  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs  or  the  Rock  of  Behistun  to  that  ot  the 
cuneiform  characters.  Unfortunately  the  inscription  thus 
discovered  turned  out  to  be  very  short,  and  not  to  throw 
so  much  light  on  the  matter  as  had  been  expected.  But 
Prof.  Sayce  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  celebrated  Tell-el-Amania  letters  came  to  his  aid. 
Among  these,  there  turned  out  to  be  two  written  to 
Tarkhundaran,  King  of  Arzawa,  in  cuneifonn  characters, 
but  in  a  tongue  which  was  plainly  neither  Mongoloid  nor 
Semitic.  After  many  years  of  study.  Prof.  Sayce  is  now 
able  to  announce— as  he  has  done  in  the  September  number 
of  the  MoTithly  Review — that  this  hitherto  unknown  tongue 
is  the  same  as .  that  of  the  boss  ot  Tarkondemos,  or  that 
in  other  words  it  is  Hittite. 

What  effect  this  discovery  witt  have  ujx)n  the  Ancient 
History  of  the  East  remains  to  be  seen.  As  Prof.  Sayce 
truly  says,  neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the  cuneifonn  script 
gave  up  their  secrets  at  once,  and  as  not  many  of  the 
Hittite  signs  appear  to  be  phonetic,  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  any  lengthy  Hittite  text  can  be  read 
with  certainty.  Moreover,  most  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions 
yet  discovered  seem  to  be  records  of  the  gifts  of  kings  to 
temples  and  the  like,  and  it  is  not  therefore  very  likely 
that  much  historical  information  will  be  gained  from  them. 
But  I  confess  that  this  seems  to  me  of  very  httle  importance 
compared  to  what  Prof.  Sayce  says  in  his  article  as  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written,  which  is  according 
to  him  "  extraordinarily  like  "  Greek.  For,  while  language 
is  no  longer  supposed  to  be — as  it  once  was — a  test  of 
racial  affinity,  but  only  of  social  contact  and  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  script  in  which  people 
write  is  one  of  the  surest  guides  to  the  source  of  the  culture 
they  enjoy.  Thus,  to  take  the  oldest  instance  known  to 
us,  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  characters  seem  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  Sumerian  or  Mongoloid  inhabitants 
of  Babylonia  at  a  date  which  goes  back  beyond  5(H)0  B.C. 
When  the  Semites,  and  eventually  the  Persians,  came  into 
their  coimtry,  we  find  both  these  nations  adopting  the 
cuaeifurm  script,  because,  as  we  know  otherwise,  they 
received  all  tiieir  culture  direct  from  the  Sumerians,  who 
were  a  civilised  people  when  the  others  were  savages.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  information  afforded  by  the  TeU-el- 
Amama  letters  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  and  Palestine 
corresponded  even  with  their  Egyptian  over-lords  in  the 
cuneiform  script,  which  first  led  us  to  conclude  that  such 
culture  as  Palestine  enjoyed  in  tlie  fourteenth  century  B.C. 
was  not  Egyptian  but  Babylonian,  and  this  too  has 
received  ample  confirmation  from  the  monuments.  Or, 
if  we  come  down  to  more  modem  times,  we  find  the 
Copts,  the  Armenians,  and  the  Slavs  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  exchanging  their  native 
modes  of  writing  for  alphabets  based  with  little  modifi- 
cation upon  the  Greek,  because  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  their  consequences  had  forced  these  barbarians  to 
adopt  tlie  Greek  culture.  We  even  see  a  similar  effect 
following  similar  causes  in  modern  times,  when  the  natives 
of  India  are  beginning  to  use  Latin  characters  for  the 
transcription  of  the  vernacular,  and  the  Danes  and 
Germans  are  very  reluctantly  giving  up  the  use  of  their 
own  Gothic  script.  Everywhere,  it  may  be  said,  the 
script  follows  the  culture. 


Let  us  now  apply  this  doctrine  to  Prof.  Sayce's  discovery, 
and  we  shall  get  a  very  interesting  problem.  If  it  be 
true,  as  he  tells  us— and  his  studies  in  comparative 
philology  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  be 
mistaken  on  such  a  point  —  that  the  language  of  the 
Hittite  inscriptions  is  some  sort  of  proto-Greek,  we  have 
to  look  whence  these  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  got 
their  culture.  It  was  certainly  not  indigenous,  because 
we  hear  nothing  of  either  Kheta  or  Khatti  from  the 
surrounding  peoples  until  about  1430  B.C.,  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  they  must  have  migrated  into  the 
country  from  somewhere  else.  Hitherto  we  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  either  peopl3  with  very  little 
civilisation  at  all,  like  their  successors  the  modern  Kurds, 
or  that  they  borrowed  what  they  did  possess  from 
Babylonia.  But  this  we  now  know  to  be  impossible, 
since  they  not  only  used  a  script  which  was  none  of  their 
neighbours,  but  used  it  for  the  writing  of  a  speech  that 
had  no  affinity  with  either  Babylonian  or  Egyptian.  The 
conventional  character  and  debased  execution,  too,  of  the 
Hittite  word-signs  show  them  to  be  no  new  invention,  but 
to  have  come  down  to  their  users  from  remote  antiquity, 
while  they  are  on  the  face  of  it  older  than  the  cuneiform, 
which  were  once  like  them  pictorial,  but  afterwards 
became  a  mere  combination  of  straight  lines.  We  have 
therefore  to  look  for  a  civilization  older  than  that  of 
Babylonia,  sufliciently  developed  to  have  acquired  a  system 
of  writing  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  whicli 
sent  no  emigrants  into  the  West  until  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.  Where  can  this  civilization  have  developed? 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  even  hazard  a  guess. 

F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

"  A  Year's  Letters." 

Sir, — As  to  your  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  A  Year's  Letters  in  the  Taller 
of  1877,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  it  is  their  book 
which  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  in  his  Bibliography  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne unhesitatingly  credits  to  the  poet. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  my  copy  of  the  Bibliograpliy 
here  at  hand,  so  that  I  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  about 
the  matter ;  but  my  recollections,  though  vague,  of  Mr. 
Wise's  description  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  one  novel  seems  to 
tally  almost  perfectly  with  your  own  account  of  the  work 
re-issued  by  Mr.  Mosher. 

I  think  Mr.  Swinburne's  work  dealt  satirically  with 
British  morals,  but  a  reference  to  the  Bibliography  I  have 
mentioned  should  decide  the  matter  finally. — Yours,  &c  , 

Poplars,  Colwyn  Bay,  N.  Wales.         E.  Knox  Linton. 

[We  have  referred  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise's  Bibliography,  and 
find  that  our  correspondent  is  correct.  Mr.  Wise  gives 
the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  number  of  chapters  whicli  it 
contains,  and  quotes  part  of  the  Prologue  and  tlie  poem  in 
Chapter  XX.,  "  not  elsewhere  printed."] 


Rhymes. 

Sir — The  letter  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Williams  in  your  laf-t 
issue,  his  "  rhymes  "  ioT  month,  and  syntactically  insidious 
suggestion  for  more,  are  responsible  for  the  following  :  — 

Unleth  he  bo  u  littiping  dunth — 
Full  well  e.\eniplifiofl  in  "  onetli  "  : 
Or  destitute  of  ear  that  shun'th 
Elliptic  sounds  like  this  whicli  stun'th  : 
The  liard  who  seeketh  rhymes  for  "  month  " 

Will  rue  the  labour  thus  herjunth 

Kor  madness  surely  that  way  run'tli  ! 

—Yours,  &c.,  A.  J.  E. 
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Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  155  (New  Series). 

We  offercJ  last  week  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  Ihe  six  best  maxims, 
either  original  or  quoted,  suitablo  {or  display  on  the  walls  of  a  school- 
room. Fifty-seven  replies  were  received.  We  have  awarded  the 
prize  to  Miss  Agatha  Barham,  7!>,  Palmerston  lioad,  Bowes  Park,  for 
the  following : — 

Sow  an  action,  reap  a  habit ; 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character ; 
Sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny. 

— Thackeray. 

Not  as  little  as  you  dare, 
But  as  much  as  you  can, 

— Bishop  Westcott. 

Self-reverence,  Self-knowledge,  Self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

— Tonnyson's  (Eiume. 

Perseverance  is  a  groat  element  of  succe&s.  If  you  only  knock  long 
enough  and  loud  enough  at  the  gate,  you  are  sure  to  wake  up 
somebody. 

— I.«ngfellow. 

Drugery  is  the  grey  angel  of  tucccss. 

— Gannett, 

You  are  not  guilty  because  you  are  ignorant,  but  you  are  guilty 
when  you  resign  yourself  to  ignorance. 

— Mazzini. 

Other  selections  follow : — 

Contentment  consists  not  in  great  wealth,  but  in  few  wants. 

— Epictetus. 
To  tliiiie  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.  — Hamlet. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that   intellectual  gold    that   defies 

destruction.  — Dr.  Johnson. 

The  world  is  not  a  playground,  it  is  a  schoolroom :  life  is  not  a 

holiday  but  an  education.  — Henry  Drumniond. 

The  essence  of  true  nobilitj'  is  neglect  of  self.       — ^J.  A,  Fronde. 
It  i«  far  more  important  to  cultivate  the  mind  than  to  store  the 

memory.  — Lord  Avebury  (Sir  John  Lublxick). 

[C.  M.,  London.] 

Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily. 

— Authorized  Versi'  n. 
Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each. 

— Co-operatois'  Motto. 
All  service  ranks  the  same  with  Gcd. 

—Browning's  Pi/ipa  Passer. 

IjCt  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 

— Tennyson's  In  J/eiiinridiii. 
Good  striving 
Brings  thriving. 
Better  a  dog  that  works 
Than  a  lion  who  shirks, 
—  Oriental  Proverb  quoted  by  Lord  Avebury  in  J'/ie  Vae  of  Life. 

To  know  is  to  live. 
To  live  is  to  know, 

— Original. 
[A.  T..  Scarborough.] 

The  merit  of  one  is  the  honour  of  all. 

To  strive  involves  a  victory. 

— Dickens. 
Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee, 

-Job. 
Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God, 

— Jean  Ingelow. 
No  man  doth  safely  rule  but  he  that  has  learnt  gladly  to  obey. 

— Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Trifles  make  perfection  and  perfection  is  no  trifle. 

— Michael  Angelo. 
[E.  H.,  Stroud.] 

The    Italian  city  of    Reggio  Emilia,   whose  administration  has 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  Sociali.sts,  has  adoptal  the  following 
commandments  for  school  children  to  memorise  : — 
Love  your  schoolmates,  for  they  will  be  your  co-workers  for  life. 
Love  knowledge,  the  bread  of  intellect ;  cherish  the  same  gratitude 

toward  the  teachers  as  toward  your  father  and  mother. 
Honour  giKMl  men  and  true  women.     Esteem  all  as  equal,  bend 

your  knee  to  no  one. 
Make  every  day  you  live  the  occasion  for  some  good  and  beneficial 

deed  ;  always  sow  the  seeds  of  kindness. 


Do  not  bear  hatred  to  anyone,  don't  insult  people.  The  word 
revenge  shall  not  lie  in  your  vocabulary,  but  stand  up  for  your 
rights  and  resist  oppression. 

Do  not  be  a  cowai-d.  Stand  by  the  weak,  and  res[>ect  and  love 
justice. 

Bememlxjr  that  all  good4  of  this  world  are  the  product  of  lalmur. 
Whoever  takes  the  gixxl  things  of  this  world  without  giving 
their  cciuivalcnt  in  labour  robs  the  diligent  of  their  just  dues. 

[G.  W.  6.,  Catford.] 

An  idle  mind  Is  the  Devil's  playground. 
If  you  wish  for  a  harvest,  you  must  sow  the  seed. 
To  V>c  ignorant  is  to  be  useless,  shamed,  and  lost. 
A  wilfully  ignorant  fool  is  a  fixjl  indeed. 
Opportunities  oifer  wings— or  use  them. 

A  fool  Clammed  with  learning  ill-understood,  is  not  less  a  fool,  but 
more. 

[W.  S,  B.,  Blackheath]. 
Fear  God. 

Love  the  Brotherhood. 
Honour  the  King. 
Eat  slowly. 
Leave  off  wanting. 
Avoid  women. 

[A.  N.  G.,  London.] 

The  long  stroke  wins  the  long  race. 

All  the  earth  is  a  school  lx)ok. 

Fresh  air  and  clean  thought  are  life's  twin  wardens. 

The  game  fits  the  sportsman. 

Every  dcwdrop  has  its  tides. 

Climb  liillg  if  you  would  scale  mountains. 

[A.  E.  C,  Addiscombe.] 

Be  patient  in  study,  modest  in  success. 

Build  knowledge  upon  thought. 

Slowly  gained  is  long  retained. 

Learn  to  think  that  yon  may  learn  to  know. 

Persevere,  an<l  learn  to  wait. 

He'  who  does  well  may  do  still  better. 

[A.  E.  W.,  Greenock.] 


Competition  No.  156  (New  Series). 

For  next  week  wc  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best 
Character  Sketch  of  a  Schoolmaster  or«fefcoolmistres?.  Length  not 
to  exceed  200  words. 

Rules. 
Answers,  addressed,  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  17  September,  1902.  Each  answer  must  bcaccom- 
panicd  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  "attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otlierwise  the  first  only  will  l>e  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

POETRY,  CRITICISM  ANI>  BELLES  LBTTRES, 

Tovoy  ( B.  C.  I,  VerecB (Curtis)  net  2/6 

Cowley  (Abraham).  Poems  (selected) (      .,     )  net  3/S 

Clark  (Henry  W.l,  Echoes  from  the  Heights  and  Deeps    (AUenson)net  3/0 

OHara  (Jolm  Bemord).  A  Book  of  Sonnetn (Melville)  net  3/6 

Fraser  ( Wm.),  Lovat'a  Scouts  and  other  Poems (The  Author) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Chateanliriand's  Memoirs.  Vols.  V..  YI (Frcemantlc)  S<t  of  G  Vols,  net  90/0 

Pracd  (Mrs.  aimpliell),  My  AnstralUn  Girlhood (Unwin)  le./O 

Valentine  (E.  Seton)  i   Tomllnton  (F.  L.),  Travels   in  Space 

(Hurst  and  Blackett)  not  10/C 

L^ssijfnray,  from  the  French  of.  History  of  the  Commune  of  1S71 (Unwin)  8/6 

Stuart  (Donalrl  i,  The  StruKKle  for  Persia (Methuen)  6/0 

Papers  of  tlic  British  School  at  Unmc,  Vol.  I (Macmillftn)  net  VHV 

Vttughan  (Lt.-CJol.  H.  B.),  St.  George  and  the  Chinese  Dragon    (Pearam)  3/6 

Phipson  (Dr.  T.  Lamb),  ronfessions  of  a  Violinist (Ohatto  .t  Wlndus)  6/0 

Stokoc  (Edith  8.),  translated  from  thj  French,  With  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 

(Lane)  net  5/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

HujhesfR.  K.),  The  Making  of  CMtizens (Walter  Scntt)  6/0 

Bottom' (S.  K.),  The  Amateur  Klcctrician's  Workshop (Pitmanjnct  10 

Keruer  &  Oliver.  The  Natural  History  of  Plants.    Pari  4   (Blackie)  net  16 

Mil««  (Eustace  H.),  Avenues  to  Health (Sonuenscheln)  4/6 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Betham-Edwanls  (Miss).  East  of  Paris (Hurst  &  Blackett)  net  7/6 

Conway  (Sir  Martin),  Aconcagua  and  Ticrra  Del  Fuego (C«ssell)net  lS/6 

ART. 

Earp  (P.  R.),  A   Deioriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Fitswilliani 

Museum (Cambridge  University  Press)  net  16/0 
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COMING 


EVENTS," 
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holds,  he  must  go  to  Mr.  Palmer  for  further  gnidanco."— 
Moi'itino  Lender. 
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Tbs  world  la  which  the  story  moves  Is  the 
world  of  high  aristocracy  and  high  finance.  It 
gives  vignettes  of  the  people  who  live  In  thsss 
high  regions,  their  characters,  thsir  manners, 
and  their  mode  of  life.  The  story  is  strong  in 
financial  interest ;  two  financial  scenes  especialiy 
stand  out'  that  of  Felshammer's  di:al  with  Sachs 
and  Bicksrsteth,  and  that  of  the  game  of  wits 
between  Duryee  and  Qessner.  The  book  touchej 
the  notes  of  luxury,  materialism,  rank,  immense 
wealth  all  the  notes  of  the  hour,  in  fact—and  is 
a  brilliant  picture  of  that  modern  society  In  which 
the  royalty  of  the  Old  World  figures  side  by  side 
with  the  millionaire  of  the  New. 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY. 
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XEW  V0LU.\1E   NOW  liE-illY. 

FROM    BEHIND   THE   ARRAS. 

By  Mr.=.  PUILIP  CHAMrlOX  DE  Oll'J.SPIGSY. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  Cs. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  romance  is  its 
humour.  Alaine,  the  heroine,  is  just  the  sort  of 
character  that  appeals  to  the  novel  reader;  she 
Is  self-willed,  perverse,  smart-tongued,  and  full 
of  resource,  and  she  is  vastly  amusing,  while  the 
minor  characters  are  also  drawn  with  a  force  and 
realism  which  bid  fair  to  make  the  novel  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  season. 

Mrs,  CAMPBELL  PRAED'S  AtlTOCIOGHAPH V. 

MY    AUSTRALIAN    GIRLHOOD. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PBAEH. 
Profusely  Illustrated,  Demy  8vo,  c!otli,  10?. 

TuE  Fnisr  Ri:viET. 
"There  Is  an  irresistible  fasciuition  in   Mr?.   Praotl's 
,  simple,  matter-of-fact  narrative  ot  her  girlhood's  life  in 
tlie  bush."— Tl;e  ifailti  Setrs  in  a  column  and  half  review. 

MAXIM    GORKY'S  NEW  BOOK. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOS  OF  "FOMA  QOaDYEliFF." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  39.  6(1. 
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4.  THREE    OF    THEM.        l!y    JTAxni 

GnliKV. 

->.    THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  OF 
JAMES  SHBRVINQTON.    By  Loui^  Bi:  :ki:. 


POWER. 


UNINVITED     . 
OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

THE    MORNING    POST. 

'■It  is  impossihlp  to  rc:d  such  a  work  as  *Te.iporal 
Power'  without  Ucoming  convinced  that  the  story  i* 
intcniirtl  to  Ci.nvey  cert^l'i  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the 
world  anl  cirtdn  fuggestions  for  the  bettcmicnt  of 
Immanify  .  .  .  Tlie  chief  clmractertsMcs  of  the  Ijook  are, 
an  attack  on  conventional  prejudices  and  hianners,  and  on 
certain  pracliccK  attribut<d  to  the  Roman  Church  {the 
policy  of  M.  Cnnibcs  nsakes  part^  of  the  novel  F|K>cialty  up 
to  date)  and  the  propounding  of  ther)ri(g  for  the  improve- 
nient  cf  the  social  and  political  systems  ...  If  the  chief 
int^-ntion  of  the  book  was  to  IilI  1  tho  mirror  up  to  tli  ims, 
injustice,  dishon(8ty,  cruelty,  and  neglect  of  conscience, 
nothing  but  praise  cian  be  given  to  that  intention." 

W.  H.  Hei  m,  in  the  Moruiirj  Vo..t. 

BRITISH     WEEKLY. 

'  An  autliiress  vvho  cnn  cummaud  such  a  on-ititoenoy 
must  be  a  great  power  for  good  or  evil  .  .  .  The  ftyle  is 
cl  at  and  vigorous  .  .  .  Mia.-*  Corelli  thiuks  thit  the  system 
of  nati*  nul  educatiou  should  be  rescued  from  tho  priests 
...  In  tbis  book  there  ts  n:>  rankling  ecuse  uf  per^nal 
grievance." 

CHRISTIAN     WORLD. 

"Miss  Oorelll  is  a  lady  of  genius." 

ST.    JAMES'S    GAZ.'^TTE. 

"This  work  is  oce  that  Las  cnated,  or  U  creating,  a 
v'goroui  Etir." 

DAILY     NEWS. 

"Probably  surpuscsall  previnus  feats  of  Mii-s  Corelli's 
practised  hand,  'llic  nn-.i^n  cf  a  king  rr-bclting  at  l-ift 
atraiust  tho  dead  convention.ilisnis,  tlo  dreary  maki.-- 
h  lieves  of  \\U  pos'tion,  i;j  one  which  ilie  people  of  what  is 
cilled  a  d^mo.'iati;  age  will  sympathiee  with." 

THE    ACADEMY'S 
"Man  from   Ealing." 

"I  saiil  to  tlie  booitstall  cleric  at  tlie  TcmpTe :  'Got 
•'Temporal  Power"'?  'Sol.l  out,  .^Ir."  This  nettle  I  me. 
If  lie  linl  soiil  '  Yes,  Sir,'  I  thou  li  prob.ibly  Ijiive  replietl 
'  Slick  to  it,  tlien.'  B;it  because  I  couldn't  lisve  it,  I 
dcilred  it." 

THE     ROCK. 

"Tliis  work  come?  at  an  opportune  time  whe:i  nienV, 
thoughts,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Contincn*,  arc  full 
of  Rome  ]  oUtc.il,  iis  meauiriga,  mctlicds,  and  menao  ■. 
In  some  ways  it  is  the  most  lemarkable  wo  k  tliii  gif  ed 
writer  ha?  jet  issued." 

LANCASHIRE     POST. 

"The  authoresi  has  dene  her  work  exc  I'ently,  with  no 
diminution  of  attractiveness,  and  ho  loss.  The  public  wiU 
enjoy  and  will  acclaim  the  bo,k." 

FREEMAN'S    JOURNAL. 

"  Miss  Mario  Comlii  cerlttinly  poisessfs  tlic  important 
attriinite  of  being  able  to  excite  public  intois,  in  her 
\vor'i<." 

DAILY  EXPRESS  and  BIRMINGHAM 
DAILY    ARGUS. 

*'What  Is  Mis5  Corelli's  idta  of  temporal  power*:*  Ah  I 
wlio  shall  say?  Temporal  power  is  difBcult  enough  to 
de  cribe,  but  Miss  Corelli's  conception  of  it  is  beyond  the 
feeble  intellect  of  the  present  writer.  The  book  will  be 
widely  read  witho'it  a  doubt  ...  i^  is  simply  crammed 
with  epocU-mnkiiig  phrases." 

THE     LITERARY     WORLD. 

•• /.Hills  1.1  A  noble  woman,  «n.l  in  her  greatest  extreniilv 
she  is  fearless  anil  splendidly  nuselfisli.  The  closinir 
3.3cne8  are  fnll  of  patho?." 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Two  object  lessons  that  have  recently  come  under  our 
notice  throw  a  light  on  the  interesting  subjects  of  the  sales 
of  books,  and  the  kind  of  books  tliat  people  read.  Tlie 
scene  of  the  first  is  a  Ixxjkseller's  shop  in  a  provincial 
town  famous  for  its  historic  school.  Enter  an  author 
whose  last  book,  a  volume  to  which  he  had  given  tliree 
years  of  thought  and  application,  has  found  thirty  odd 
purchasers  in  six  months.  On  a  table  in  the  shop  he  sees 
piles  of  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Latin  Dictionari/.  He  counts 
them.  There  are  seventy  copies.  "  A  goodly  number,"  he 
remarks  to  the  shopman,  "  shall  you  sell  them?  "  "  Oh, 
yes,"  comes  tlie  cheerful  reply,  ''  we'll  sell  that  lot  this 
term,  easily." 

The  scene  of  the  other  object  lesson  was  a  first-class 
railway  carriage  on  a  main  line  morning  train.  The 
occupants  were  six  men.  For  the  first  portion  of  the 
journey  they  all  read  newspapers.  One  read  the  Times  ; 
one  the  Standard;  two  the  Chronicle,  and  two  the  Mail. 
The  schedule  of  the  literature  they  produced  from  bags, 
and  read  when  they  had  finished  their  newspapers  was  as 
follows  :  One  (he  was  a  clergyman)  read  Shelley's  "  Queen 
Mab,"  another  I'endennia,  another  Mr.  Headlam's  Nurern- 
hurg,  the  third  and  fourth  read  sixpenny  magazines,  the 
sixth  read  nothing  when  he  had  finished  his  paper.  We 
should  add  that  the  reader  of  "Queen  Mab"  succumbed 
first.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  eyes  of 
one  of  the  magazine  readers  were  still  intent  on  the  pages 
when  the  train  stopped  at  the  terminus. 


At  a  Paris  cafd  last  week,  says  a  writer  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  au  Englishman  took  up  three  French  papers  by 
chance — Le  Temps,  La  Soleil,  and  La  Vie  Illustree.  In 
each  a  feuilleton  was  in  full  swing :  in  Le  Temps 
Stevenson's  St.  Ives  had  a  place  of  honour,  whilst  the 
others  were  publishing  respectively  translations  of  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and  Guy  Boothby's  Dr.  Niliola.  In 
addition,  the  Matin  is  publishing  The  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab. 


The  publishing  business  of  Messrs.  George  Routledge 
and  Sons  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  FrankUn,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a 
few  of  their  private  friends,  have  registered  it  in  the  old 
name  as  a  private  company.  The  directors  of  the  new 
company  are  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Carr  Saunders,  Sir 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Sonnenschein,  and  Mr. 
Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.,  the  general  editor  of  Mr.  John 
Murray's  educational  publications.  The  last  two  directors 
will  take  an  active  part  in  the  management. 


In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  volume,  Rochester, 
and  Other  Literary  Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  by 
the  author  of  Tlie  Life  of  a  Prig,  it  is  of  interest  to  recall 
that  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  was  credited  with  tlie 
authorship  of  the  latter  work  shortly  after  its  publication 
some  fifteen  years  ago. 

With  the  new  portion  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  Q,  a  beginning  is  made  of 
Volume  VIII.  The  forthcoming  section  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie.  Comparatively  few  of  the  words 
beginning  with  Q  in  English  are  of  native  origin. 


Mr.  IfeiNKMANN  asks  us  to  say  that  the  statement  that 
the  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  which  he  has 
recently  published  a  translation,  had  been  i)reviously 
translated  into  French,  is  incorrect.  The  original  docu- 
ments, whicli  were  partly  in  mediaeval  French  but  mostly 
in  Latin,  were  only  published  by  Quicherat  in  their  original 
form  for  a  learned  society,  and  have  never  before  been 
translated  into  any  modern  language  —  not 'even  into 
modem  French. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  Islington  quarterly 
magazine  called  Poets'  Corner,  with  an  intimation  that  if 
we  have  the  space  to  quote  the  contribution  on  p.  8  we 
may  do  so.  The  contriljution  on  p.  8  turns  out  to  be  a 
"  humorous  recitation,"  entitled  "Farmer  Brown's  Coro- 
nation Trip,"  running  to  eighteen  four-line  stanzas, 
whereof  the  eighth  is  this  : — 

Towards  tlio  Strand  with  map  in  hand 

He  walk'd  with  every  caution, 
And  in  due  time  ho  heard  the  chime 

Of  clocks  in  that  gay  portion. 

We  have  space  for  no  more  of  Farmer  Brown's  adventures. 
The  poem  on  Robert  Burns  on  another  page  would  be 
more  to  our  purpose,  but  the  description  of  Biirns's  songs 
as  "  those  psycograplis  sincere  "  again  stays  our  pen. 
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A  Paris  firm  of  publishers  has  issued  an  illustrated 
photographic  work  entitled  Nob  Actrices  Chez  Elles  which 
it  seeks  to  recommend  to  English  as  well  as  French  readers. 
The  cover  sent  to  this  side  of  the  Channel  is  couched  in 
the  English  that  is  "  spoke."     Here  is  some  of  it : 

The  women  who  are  excelling  at  the  tlieatre  willi  her  talent 
and  beauty  never  have  lieon  pointed  out  as  much  as  to-day. 

They  are  living  snn-ounded  with  aiitliors  and  artists  eagerly 
attending  to  their  glon,',  and  it  would  Ije  supposed  tlio  jiublic 
curiosity  is  satisfied  about  them. 

It,  really,  is  not  so  nt  all. 

We  complain  knowing  something  alwut  the  most  attractive 
actresses  only  by  official  pictures  and  newspaper  articles.  Wo 
want  to  see  them  in  tlieir  intimate  life,  the  outline  which 
tlieir  own  personality  glitters  in,  how  their  mind  is  revealed 
and  their  fancy  is  guessed. 

As  yeldauce  to  such  a  general  wish,  we  beg  to  imdertake 
just  now  the  publication  of  peculiar,  precedentless  an  album. 

Every  one  shall  bo  able  to  gain  admittance  to  the  queens 
of  the  day,  to  get  for  an  instant  familiar  guest-s  at  their  home, 
and  to  discover  therein  wonderful  nian'els  of  furniture  which 
will  of  course  suggest  many  excellent  comfort  and  good  taste 
thoughts. 

Intending  aU  this  advantage  to  their  readers,  Messrs. 
Fayard,  the  pubhshers  in  question,  have  secured  the 
services  of  Mt  Eugene  Pirou,  "  the  most  suited  photo- 
grapher to  lead  it  all  right."  "  As  for  the  text,  in  order 
to  meet  an  informed  author,  an  original  mind's  one,"  they 
have  committed  it  to  M.  Henri  de  Xoussanne.  If  M. 
Noussanne's  text  is  to  be  translated  into  the  English  of  the 
circular,  the  work  will  be  irresistible. 


A  UTE  and  interesting  sidelight  on  the  character  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  afforded  by  an  interview  with 
Alexander  T.  Crane,  who  was  for  eighteen  months  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  office  boy.  It  was  published  recently  in  The 
Sunday  WoiM  Herald  of  Omaha.  Mr.  Crane  is  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  and  lives  in  Harrison  County,  Iowa. 
He  says  tbat  Poe  was  the  "  gentlest,  truest,  tenderest, 
and  knightliest "  man  he  ever  knew,  and  he  was  his 
"  boyish  idol,  just  as  his  memory  is  the  pride  and  glory  " 
of  his  declining  years.  When  Mr.  Crane  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  secured  the  place  of  office  boy  and  maihng 
clerk  of  Tlie  Broadway  Journal,  of  which  Poe  was  editor. 
He  says  that  "  Poe  was  a  quiet  man  about  the  office,  but 
was  uniformly  kind  and  courteous  to  every  one,  and  with 
congenial  company  he  would  grow  cheerful  and  even 
playful."  The  poet  came  to  the  office  at  9  in  the  morning 
and  staid  until  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon,  working 
during  that  time  steadily  and  methodically.  Mr.  Crane 
once  wrote  a  poem  while  working  for  Poe,  whicli  he 
submitted  to  hmi,  and  which  the  poet  advised  him  to 
send  to  the  editor  of  Tlie  Youth's  Cabinet,  who  published 
it.  The  old  man  is  very  indignant  when  he  recalls  how 
biographers  detracted  and  defamed  his  idol.  He  says 
tliat  Poe  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that 
"  he  was  honest,  generous,  kind,  and  true,"  and  tliat, 
although  he  tried  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  the  cujj,  "  he 
( ould  never  have  been  anything  -but  a  gentle,  tender, 
lovable  man,  a  thousand  times  to  be  jwlied,  but  never  to 
lie  condemned."  Mr.  Crane  does  not  agree  with  Poe's 
biographers  that  tlie  poet  sold  the  manuscript  of  his 
"  Raven  "  for  ten  dollars  to  buy  medicine  and  food  for  his 
wife,  because  Poe  came  into  the  office  of  the  Broadway 
Journal  one  day  in  winter  with  the  actor,  Murdock,  and 
called  all  the  employes  to  his  desk  to  hear  the  great 
elocutionist  read  his  first  poem,  and  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Journal  the  "  Raven  "  was  given  the  place  of  honour. 


^Ttie  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Oregon  raises  his  voice  in  the  North  American  Review  on 
the  contradictions  of  literary  criticism.  A  teacher  who 
finds,  as  he  speedily  does  find,  that  good  authority  may  be 


brought  agiiinst  everything  he  says,  finds  it  hard  to  shape 
his  own  course  as  a  lecturer.  Three  possibilities,  says  the 
Professor,  are  open  to  him.  He  may  ignore  the  critics, 
giving  his  own  judgments  only.  Secondly,  the  lecturer 
may  cite  only  such  opinions  as  coincide  with  his  own  views. 
That  is  what  is  usually  done,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
by  university  teachers.  Thirdly,  the  lecturer  may  frankly 
admit  that  every  point,  without  exception,  in  modem 
literary  criticism  is  in  dispute,  and  cite  the  weightiest 
authorities  both  pro  and  eon,  on  every  point  he  touches. 
The  first  method  would,  in  most  teachers,  be  arrogant. 
The  second  gives  an  illusive  finality  to  the  lecture  and  a 
temporary  satisfaction  to  the  student.  The  third  method 
is  honest,  but  laborious ;  but  while  leaving  the  student 
unsettled  in  his  mind,  it  induces  him  to  compare  and  think. 
To  show  what  the  difHculties  of  such  a  lecturer  really  are, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  illustrate  the  inchoateness  of 
modern  criticism,  the  Professor  gives  us  a  long  series  of 
parallel  judgments  on  Tennyson,  some  of  which  are  certainly 
entertaining.  We  take  leave  to  quote  some  which  relate 
to  "  Enoch  Arden,"  and  which  answer  specific  questions 
put  by  the  Professor  in  his  character  of  inquirer.  Is 
"  Enoch  Arden  "  simply  and  tenderly  written  ? 


YE.S. 

His  similes  in  "  Enoch 
Arden,"  he  said,  were  all 
such  as  might  have  Ijeen 
used  by  simple  fisherfolk, 
quoting  this  as  one  of  the 
tenderest  (he  thought)  he 
had  written : 

"  Sh?  heard, 
Heard    and  not  heard  him  ; 

as  the  village  girl, 
\\lio  sets  her  pitcher  under- 
neath the  spring, 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to 

fdl  it  for  her. 
Hears  and    not   hears,   and 
lets  it  overflow."- 

Hallam  Tennvson. 


Walter  Hagehot  lin.s 
imiuted  out  that  in  no  single 
instance  throughout  the 
poem  is  Tennyson  content 
to  speak  in  the  language  of 
simplicity.  The  phrases  are 
often  happy,  often  expres- 
sive, but  always  stiff  with 
an  elaborate  word  chiselling. 
To  express  the  very  homely 
circumstance  that  Enoch 
Arden  was  a  fisherman  and 
sold  fish,  we  are  told  that  he 
vended  "  ocean  -  spoil  in 
ocean-smelling  osier." — 

Dawson  :      Makcrit  of 
Modern  Poetry. 


Is  the  poem  true  to  the  realities  of  men's  lives  ? 


.  .  .  Noticeable,  finally, 
.  for  the  loveliness  and  fidelity 
of  its  (jenre  scenes. — Sted- 
man. 

The  atmosphere  of  a 
remote  seaside  hamlet,  and 
of  its  life  from  day  to  day, 
is  fully  presen-ed  and  felt.-— 
Stopford  Brooke. 

Is  Enoch  a  type  of  the  hardy  English  seaman  ? 


Never  for  a  moment  in 
"  Enoch  Arden "  is  the 
reader  brought  into  touch 
with  real  characters  or  with 
the  real  experiences  of  sailois. 
.  .  .  The  poem  has  none 
of  the  savour  of  fact,  it  is 
lyrically  falsified  from  first 
to  last.     .     .     .-Gates. 


YES. 

Enoch— to  speak  first  of 
him  —  is  Hie  type  of  die 
"  able  seamen  "  of  England 
.  .  .  the  mainstay  of  our 
navies — a  type  which  has 
lasted  more  than  a  thousand 

yeai-s — Stopford 

lirooke. 


He  is  a  s(>ntiinental,  soft- 
hearted dreamer  .... 
ana'mic  and  semi-hysterical. 
.     .     . — (rates. 


For  all  such  contradiction  what  is  the  remedy? 
One  method,  it  is  suggested,  is  to  study  the  idiosyn- 
crasies and  limitations  of  each  critic,  and  by  making 
allowances  for  these,  find  his  ultimate  value ;  then  to 
bring  all  the  sifted  critics  together  and  discover,  so  to 
speak,  their  least  common  denominator.  At  least  so  we 
interpret  the  Professor  who,  however,  suggests  and  prefers 
another  method,  and  that  is  "the  systematic  application, 
by  some  critic  of  synthetic  genius,  of  the  famed  Hegelian 
method.  The  world  still  refuses,  it  is  true,  to  accept,  in 
entire  seriousness  of  mind,  the  Hegehan  postulate  that 
human  thought — which  is  always  critical — has  in  all 
lines  and  in  all  times  arrived  at  truth  vi&  contradiction. 
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Nevertlieless,  the  thorougli-paced  application  of  this 
maxim  by  its  autlior  to  various  fields  of  thought  proved 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  practically  illuminative  forms 
assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Applied,  for 
example,  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  whose 
theories  seem  at  first  blush  quite  as  chaotic  as  those 
of  our  recent  literary  critics,  the  Hegelian  method  did 
actually  produce  therein  the  semblance  of  an  orderly 
evolution  of  thought.  There  ig,  then,  hope  that,  if  this 
method  shoidd  be  applied  to  our  literary  critics  with  all 
the  patience,  intelligence,  and  comprehensiveness  exercised 
by  its  author,  we  might  here  also-  lay  hold  of  some  clue 
which  would  lead  us  through  these  very  contradictions 
to  the  beauty  and  fullness  of  truth."  To  which  we  shall 
add  but  one  remark,  and  that  is — the  game  does  not  appear 
to  be  worth  the  candle.  The  art  of  a  Tennyson  is  not 
worth  it ;  the  art  of  a  Shakespeare  can  dispense  with 
it.  Daily  we  perceive  that  the  world  is  becoming  too 
literary. 


be  said  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  Bill,"  declares  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  "  it  gives  convincing  proof  of  his  interest  in  his 
profession  and  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  it.  If  it 
should  become  a  law  and  result  in  developing  another 
Booth  Tarkington,  its  passage  would  be  abundantly 
justified." 


Mr.  Boom  TAFfKiNcnoN,  the  Indiana  novelist,  announces 
his  intention  of  signalising  his  entrance  into  the  State 
Legislature  by  ])romoting  a  Bill  providing  for  an  annual 
literary  prize  contest,  the  State  to  name  the  judges  and 
award  the  prizes,  amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  The  Chicago  Trthunc,  which  prints  the  full 
text  of  the  proposed  Bill,  furnishes  also  some  interesting 
comments  upon  it  from  Indiana  authors.  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  and  Mrs.  MaryHirtwell  Cathenvood,  it  seems,  favour 
the  plan,  believing  it  would  tend  to  bring  literature  in 
America  under  such  governmental  recognition  as  is  given 
the  profession  of  letters  in  other  countries.  General  Lew 
Wallace,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  "  Indiana  litera- 
ture would  be  out  of  place  appended  to  the  tail  of  a 
legislature.  Better  leave  it  entirely  to  its  own  independent 
effort."  In  this  opinion  George  Bair  McCutcheon  and 
diaries  Major  concur.  George  xVde — Indiana  authors  are 
many — sardonically  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  experiment  in  some  other  State  than  Indiana, 
where  "  every  third  man,  woman,  and  child  is  an  author 
in  some  stage — embrj-onic,  active,  or  retired."  Why  not 
trj-  Massachusetts  ?  he  suggests. 


Mr.  Tarkinoton  has  at  any  rate  provoked  the  newspapers 
to  discuss  his  fantastic  scheme  more  or  less  seriously.  The 
New  York  World  makes  light  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  plans. 
"  Bounties  on  beets  are  one  thing,"  it  declares  ;  "  bounties 
on  books  ((uite  another."  It  continues  :  "  Reasons  why 
the  book  crop  of  Hoosierdom  should  not  be  stimulated  hf 
a  State  subsidy  system  are  so  numerous  that  we  only  men- 
tion a  few.  First,  the  crop  is  already  large  and  amply 
rewarded  by  an  appreciative  public  consisting  of  not  leas 
than  30,()<KJ,()(K)  readers  eager  for  good  reading.  Second, 
the  average  legislator  of  Indiana,  or  any  other  State,  is  not 
a  competent  judge  of  good  literature.  Third,  500  dollars 
is  a  preposterously  paltry  sum  wherewith  to  fertilise  the 
literary  soil  of  a  great  State  like  Indiana;  it  would  not  pay 
the  judges  two  dollars  a  day  for  the  time  they  would  re- 
([uire  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  'copy'  that  would 
1)0  sent  in."  Harper's  Weekh/  regards  the  proposition 
more  seriously:  "In  these  days  when  a  multitude  of 
publishers  are  holding  out  money  inducements  of  the 
lirst  order  for  all  creditable  literary  work,  an  author  with 
a  good,  saleable  manuscript,  is  little  likely  to  '  tie  it  up  '  in 
a  State  comjietition  on  the  chance  of  winning  a  paltry 
hundred  dollars  and  the  doubtful  glory  of  a  '  blue  ribbon  ' 
bestowed  by  a  State  legislature.  In  which  case  the  awards 
'.yould  be  simply  to  '  the  best  submitted  '  not  to  the  best 
literature  produced  in  the  State ;  and  with  none  of  the 
star  producers  '  in  the  nmning,'  the  honour  of  winning 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum."     "  Whatever  else  may 


A  coERESPONDEMT  of  the  always  interesting  American  Dial 
gives  the  very  curious  history  of  the  barbarous  word 
"  sockdologer,"  which  is  an  Americanism  for  the  finishing 
stroke  in  a  fist-fight.  The  word,  it  seems,  is  a  ludicrous 
transposition  of  the  vocal  elements  of  the  word  doxology. 
Some  wag  noticed  that  the  singing  of  the  doxology  dis- 
solved the  worshipping  concourse,  the  purpose  of  the 
assembling  being  fulfilled  ;  if  the  purpose  was  a  fight,  the 
finishing  blow  dissolved  the  ring  of  spectators  and  abetters. 
He  avoided  the  jjossible  irreverence  of  a  direct  comparison 
of  the  different  meetings  by  a  comical  metathesis  of  the 
soimds  of  d  and  s,  as  the  Yankee  farmer  invoked  the  use 
of  a  stout  needle  upon  the  object  of  his  wrath  instead  of 
pronoimcing  an  eternal  doom.  "  Sockdologer  "  answered 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  more  solemn  word. 

The  later  history  of  the  word  is  almost  too  complex 
for  our  space.  It  became  abbreviated  to  "  sock  "  and 
then,  having  travelled  to  l^ngland,  became  confused 
with  a  real  English  word — Berkshire  for  to  strike  a  hard 
blow.  So  that  there  was  the  singular  concurrence  in 
signification  of  a  curtailed  American  waggery  with  an 
English  provincialism.  The  transmutations  of  the  word, 
adds  the  Dial  correspondent,  did  not  end  here.  From 
the  tendency  of  people,  especially  of  the  illiterate,  to 
substitute  a  familiar  word  for  a  similar  unfamiliar  one, 
"  sock  "  was  changed  to  "  soak."  By  1870  it  had  gained 
sufficient  currency  to  become  an  addition  to  our  stock  of 
slang.  And  now  it  becomes  allied  with  other  meanings  of 
"  soak."  A  thing  is  soaked  to  prepare  it  for  furthur  use, 
or  so  that  it  may  be  not  stiff  but  pliant  and  fit  for  use ; 
so  we  hear  that  "  A  has  it  in  soak  for  B."  Perhaps  here 
is  an  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  English  proverbial 
saying,  "To  have  a  rod  in  pickle."  Finally  adds  this 
sleepless  Nimrod  of  a  word  :  "  All  the  former  uses  of  sock 
now  are  found  with  the  later  slang.  We  hear,  '  He  soaks 
him  with  a  hard  ball,'  or,  '  Let  'em  soak  it  to  him.'  Probably 
some  new  forms  will  spring  from  this  development,  as 
side-shoots  sprout  on  a  willow.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  in  a  few  years  I  shall  discover  that  '  an  old  soaker '  is 
not  a  sot  ruined  by  alcohol,  but  a  hard  hitter  with  fists  ; 
the  epithet  '  old  '  referring  not  to  age  but  to  eminence  in 
degree,  as  '  a  liigh  old  time  '  may  be  only  a  debauch  begun 
twelve  hours  before.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  changes 
of  one  word  in  the  life-time  of  one  man." 


A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Reinew  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  "  key  to  Jane  Eyre."  Some  key  was  necessary, 
he  considers,  because  Jane  Eyre  "had  as  its  motive  a 
consideration  bom  of  male  experience  regarding  the 
difficulties  of  the  marriage  question  where  lunacy  was 
concerned.  The  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte  has  been 
proved,  on  every  side,  to  be  constructive  and  not  creative." 
This  key  the  writer  claims  to  have  found  in  "  a  little  work 
on  Craven  in  '  six  letters  to  a  friend  in  India,'  printed  and 
published  in  1838  from  Skipton,  York.shire."  The  book 
in  (juestion  was  written  by  Frederic  Montagu  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  a  grandson  of  John  Montagu,  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich . 
We  cannot  follow  all  the  correspondences  which  are  pointed 
out  between  Jane  Eyre  and  Mr.  Montagu's  work,  but  they 
are  so  close  as  to  at  least  lend  very  strong  probability  to 
the  writer's  contention.     He  sums  the  matter  up  thus  : — 

Jane  Eyre  owes  to  Mr.  Montagu  its  iiicoptioii  and  motif, 
its  plot  and  much  of  its  staging;  tlio  creation  of  tho  "square- 
Bet     Grace  Poole  with  the  happy  idea  of  juggling  tlie  mystery 
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around  her ;  the  creation  of  the  iiijrlit-roaminj;,  Mack-liaireil, 
white-gowned,  candle-l)eariiig,  liidooim  woniiui  given  to 
incendiary  proclivities  and  frenzy ;  the  creation  of  at  least 
the  names  of  Milh'Ote,  lyowood,  Lynn,  ilsliton,  Ingram, 
Georgiana,  Helen,  Ablx)t,  Currer,  Hell,  Poole,  Mason.  Severn, 
Eyre,  Rivers,  liums,  Jane,  Janet  and  possibly  St.  John ; 
tlie  creation  of  a  certain  j)ootic  "faerj-"  atmosphere  round 
the  heroine  Janet  that  Ix-ars  direct  inHiicnco  nixjn  the 
introverted  ('harlotte  -  liochester;  the  creation  of  incidents 
including  llic  huning  of  Uochester's  horse,  Kochester's 
fortune-telling  deception,  the  vt)ice  and  echo  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  "  guide-lxjok  "  and  jxmoraniic  note  ;  the  lalxjured 
vignettes  and  "  pictures  "  ;  and  the  superlative  attention  to 
nature  with  the  selection  of  liis,  Mr.  Montagu's,  Craven  for 
background. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  this  theory  is  accepted 
by  students  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  work. 


Bibliographical. 


Ever  since  a  contributor  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  made 
the  mighty  discovery  that  Mr.  Swinburne  once  wrote  a 
work  of  prose  fiction  which  appeared  pseudonymously  in 
tlie  Tatler  (1877),  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
same  tardy  Columbus  woidd  draw  attention  to  another 
item  in  Swinburnian  bibliography,  ahnost  as  interesting 
in  its  way.  I  refer  to  the  poet's  share  in  the  little  book 
for  young  people  written  by  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Disney  Leith, 
and  entitled  The  Children  of  the  Chapel.  To  that  pleasant 
story — the  story  of  a  boy  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  sweet 
voice,  is  kidnapped  and  forced  to  join  the  young  actor- 
vocalists  of  tli«  Chapel  Royal — Mr.  Swinburne  contributed 
the  text  of  the  masque  in  verse  which  the  children  are 
supposed  to  perform  before  Queen  Bess.  Mrs.  Leith's  tale 
came  out  in  1804,  and  prior  to  that  the  poet  had  published 
verse  in  Undergraduate  Papers  (1857-58),  The  Queen- 
Mother  and  Rosamond  (1860),  and  verse  in  Once  a  Week 
and  Tlie  Spectator  (18C2).  In  the  masque  ("  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Pleiisure  ")  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  have  aimed  at  an 
imitation  of  the  sixteentli-century  manner,  but  the  rhythm 
and  the  diction  have  now  and  then  a  "  Swinburnian  " 
turn,  as  in  this  little  speech  by  Discretion  : — 

For  pity  of  Youth  1  may  weep  withouten  measure, 

That  has  gone  a  great  way  as  pilgrim  after  Pleasure, 

For  her  (most  noble  (lueen)  shall  he  never  have  in  sight, 

Who  is  branden  all  about  with  bonds  of  Vain  Delight. 

That  false  fiend  to  follow  in  field  he  is  fidl  fain, 

I'or  love  of  her  sweet  moutli  he  shall  bide  most  bitter  pain. 

The  sweeter  she  singeth,  the  lesser  is  her  tnist. 

She  will  him  bring  fidl  low  to  deadly  days  and  dust. 

Later  on,  Youth  himself  says — 

We  have  gone  by  many  lands,  and  many  grievous  ways, 

And  yet  have  we  not  found  this  INeasurc  all  these  days. 

Si)metiine,s  aliglitening  all  about  her  have  we  seen, 

A  glittering  of  her  garments  arfiong  the  fieldes  green  ; 

Sometimes  the  waving  of  her  hair  that  is  right  sweet, 

A  lifting  of  her  eyelids,  or  a  shining  of  her  feet, 

Or  either  in  sleeping  or  in  waking  have  we  heard 

A  nistling  of  raiment  or  a  whispering  of  a  word. 

Or  a'  noise  of  pleasant  water  running  over  a  waste  place. 

Yet  have  I  not  InOield  her,  nor  known  her  very  face. 

Talking  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  I  hear  that  he  has  given 
Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  permission  to  reproduce  (as  an  appendix), 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Lucas's  forthcoming  edition 
of  Lamb's  works,  the  well-known  sonnets  on  English 
Dramatists  which  Mr.  Swinburne  included  in  his  Tristram 
of  Li/oriesse.  The  sonnets  will  figure  in  the  Lamb  volume 
which  Mr.  Lucas  proposes  to  devote  to  the  Specimens  of 
English  Dramatic  I'oeta.     1  understand,  by  the  way,  that 


Mr.  Lucas  intends  to  put  all  Lamb's  books  for  children 
into  one  volume — an  excellent  aiTangement. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Samuel  Waddington  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  collected  edition  of  his  original  verse 
is  interesting  and  welcome.  He  is  best  known,  probably, 
by  his  anthologies — English  Sonnets  hy  Lijnng  Writers 
(1881),  English  Sonnets  hy  Poets  of  the  Past  (1882),  and 
Sonnets  of  Ewope  (1886).  Of  the  first  two  of  these,  new 
editions  appeared  in  1888,  the  first  being  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  ten  sonnets.  The  second  and  third  were 
usefully  annotated.  The  first  had  an  appendix  in  the 
form  of  a  note  on  ".The  Sonnet:  its  History  and  Com- 
position." Mr.  Waddington's  first  original  volume  was  the 
Sonnets  and  other  Verse,  of  1884  ;  then,  in  1889,  came 
A  Century  of  Sonnets,  and,  in  1896,  Poems.  An  "  appre- 
ciation "  by  Mr.  R.  Le  Gallienne,  prefacing  some  specimens 
of  Mr.  Waddington's  verse,  appears  in  the  "  Robert 
Bridges  "  volume  of  Mr.  Miles's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 
Century.  In  1878,  I  may  note,  Mr.  Waddington  contri- 
buted to  the  "  French  P'orms  "  section  of  an  anthology 
called  Latter-Day  Lyrics  a  graceful  rondeau.  He  was, 
I  believe,  among  the  first  to  cultivate  these  forms  in 
Enghsh. 

We  are  to  have  quite  a  little  flood  of  Collected  Poems. 
The  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  for  instance  ;  he,  too,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way.  If  the  poems  are  to  be  got  into 
one  volume,  it  should  be  of  goodly  bulk  ;  for  look  at  what 
it  must  needs  comprise — Behind  the  Veil  and  Other  Poems 
(1863),  Beatrice  and  Other  Poems  (1868),  The  Red  Flag 
and  Other  Poems,  (1872),  Livingstone  in  Africa  (1874, 
republished  1895J,  The  House  of  Ravenshurg  (drama  in 
verse,  1877),  A  Little  Child's  Monument  (1881j,  Songs  of 
the  Heights  and  Deeps  (1885),  A  Modern  Faust  and  Otlier 
Poems  (1888),  The  Poor  People's  Christmas  (1890),  and 
My  Sea  and  Other  Poems  (1896).  We  have  already  had  a 
selection  from  Mr.  Noel's  poems  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Poets"  (1892),  and  yet  another  selection,  edited  and 
prefaced  by  Mr.  P.  Addleshaw  (1897). 

Then,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Chalmers  Smith  is  to  be 
"collected"  likewise.  I  remember  very  well  the  stir 
made  by  certain  of  his  earlier  poems,  for,  as  the  work  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  they  were  thought  to  be  "  a  trifle 
shocking"  in  their  breadth  of  view  and  catholicity  of 
spirit.  The  work  by  which  Dr.  Smith  is  best  remembered 
is  Olrig  Grange,  which  came  out  in  1872,  and  reached  its 
fourth  edition  in  1888.  It  had  been  preceded  by  Hymns 
of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Life  (1867),  and  was  followed 
by  Borland  Hall  (1874),  Hilda  among  the  Broken  Gods 
(1878),  Rahan  or  TAfc-Splinters  (1881),  Norih  Country 
Folk  (188;^,  reprinted  in  1888),  Kildrostan  (a  drama  in 
verse,  1884),  Thoughts  and  Fancies  for  Sunday  Evenings 
(1887),  and  A  Heretic  and  Other  Poems  (1891).  A  volume 
of  selections  from  Dr.  Smith's  verse  appeared  nine  years 
ago. 

Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers  pubhsh  this  week  a  volume 
called  Literature  in  the  Century,  written  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
DeMille,  "  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S."  A  curious  thing  about 
this  is  that  a  copy  of  the  work  has  been  reposing  on  a  shelf 
in  the  British  Museum  since  January  31,  1901.  The  fact 
is  that  Literature  in  the  Century  was  published  originally 
in  1900  by  the  liinscott  Publishing  Company,  then  of 
London  as  well  as  of  Toronto  and  Philadelphia.  It  is 
American  in  origin  and  in  spelling.  The  American  edition, 
I  should  mention,  is  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  the  author 
(young  and,  I  dare  say,  gifted) — by  portraits  also  of  lialf 
a  dozen  otlier  masters  in  literature,  such  as  Tennyson  and 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Moliere. 

The  Plays  of  Moliere  in  French :  TaHuffe,  Le  Festin  de 
Pierre,  U Amour  Medeein,  with  a  new  translation  and 
notes  by  A.  R.  Waller.  (Richards.  3s.  6d.  net.) 
Molu:re  has  never  been  popular  in  England.  He  is  too 
intimately  and  characteristically  GaUic  in  the  best  sense 
really  to  please  any  persons  in  this  island  save  the  organisers 
of  Speech-Day  entertainments  at  such  schools  as  can 
boast  promising  French  scholars.  At  those  innocuous 
festival  a  scene  or  so  from  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  or 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire  is  frequently  butchered  to  make  a 
parents'  holiday ;  but  otherwise  Moliere  does  not  flourish 
on  our  stage.  He  shares  neglect  with  Congreve.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  he  seems  for  some  reason  to  be 
enjoying  a  little  favour.  Two  firms  of  enterprising 
publishers  are  simultaneously  "  doing"  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  public.  Since  nothing  is,  without  a  cause, 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  this  interesting  double  phenome- 
non, but  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  or  discover  it ;  the 
amenities  of  international  politics  certainly  do  not  furnish 
any  clue,  and  one  can  only  suppose  that,  as  Shakespere 
has  now  been  issued  in  every  conceivable  form,  the  energy 
of  the  publishing  trade  is  driven  to  attack  the  Shake- 
speres  of  other  countries.  The  volume  before  us  is  the 
result  of  a  curious  effort.  It  has  been  produced  in  an 
admirable  manner,  meet  for  the  shelves  of  a  fastidious 
bookman ;  and  yet  within  it  gives  hints  that  it  is  a  school- 
book  after  aU,  or  at  any  rate  pedagogic.  How  else  should 
the  French  and  English  versions  be  printed  on  opposite 
pages  ?  A  person  who  is  not  a  schoolboy  or  in  the  position 
of  a  schoolboy,  if  he  wants  to  read  Moliere,  wants  to  read 
him  definitely  either  in  French  or  in  English  :  surely  not 
in  both.  The  right-hand  page  looks  suspiciously  like  a 
crib  for  the  left,  and  adult  readers  do  not  care  to  catch 
themselves  committing  the  sin  for  which  they  had  to 
smart  in  youth  ;  whereas  to  people  frankly  ignorant  of 
French  the  left-hand  page  will  be  merely  a  nuisance  and 
waste  of  jjaper.  In  short,  the  utiUtariaa  or  instructive 
aspect  of  the  edition  is  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  militate 
against  its  general  acceptance. 

As  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller's  work,  his  notes  are  of  the 
slightest ;  he  evidently  believes  that  notes  to  a  classic  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  futile  distraction,  and  thougli  we  share 
this  belief,  we  should  not  care  to  assert  that  he  had  not 
lived  up  to  it  a  little  too  rigorously.  Some  of  his  notes 
to  Tartu ffe  are  rather  remarkable.  For  example  :  "  Dis- 
eipline.  A  whip  used  by  religious  ' '  (sic).  And  to  underline 
Dorine's  exquisite  pertness  when  she  exclaims  of  Tartuffe, 
"  Le  pauvre  homme  !  "  in  Act  V.  by  an  explicit  reference 
to  Orgon's  similar  exclamation  in  Act  I.  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  memory  even  of  a  schoolboy. 
There  are  witticisms  in  the  play  which  stand  in  much 
greater  need  of  commentary  than  that,  but  which 
Mr.  Waller  entirely  ignores.  Mr.  Waller's  translation, 
we  are  bound  to  say  definitely,  varies  between  the 
mediocre  and  the  bad.  It  is  seldom  neat,  and  often 
clumsy,  and  sometimes  wrong.  Even  assuming  that,  in 
Tartuffe,  Mr.  Waller  has  endeavoured  in  his  prose  to  get 
something  of  the  formal  effect  of  Mohere's  verse,  his 
rendering  of— 

Ne  me  detodme  point  de  ce  qu'ello  a  voulu 
by 

Do  not  turn  mo  away  from  doing  her  will 

can  scarcely  be  deemed  justifiable  ;  it  is  neither  English 
nor  French.     And 

Now  mind  !     I  am  going  to  speak  on  a  strange  subject, 
is  not  at  all  the  exact  meaning  of 

All  nioins,  je  vais  toucher  une  etrangc  matiere. 


What  Elmire  means  is  that,  in  trying  to  induce 
Tartuffe  to  make  love  to  her  while  her  husband  is  con- 
cealed under  the  table,  she  is  about  to  embark  on  a 
somewhat  peculiar  enterprise.  (And  she  is.)  Again,  it 
was  in  Molieresque  comedy  that  provincial  dialect  was 
first  used,  and  there  is  a  well-known  dialect  scene  in  the 
second  Act  of  Le  Festin  de  Pierre.  But  Mr.  Waller  was 
surely  ill-advised  when  he  transmogrified  this  provincial 
French  into  Yorkshire  of  the  most  pronounced  brand. 
Mr.  Van  Laun,  Mr.  Waller's  predecessor  in  translating 
Moliere,  committed  the  same  indiscretion,  but  not  so 
excessively.  The  introduction  of  a  violently  English 
dialect  quite  destroys  the  illusion  (the  necessary  illusion) 
that  one  is  reading  a  French  play. 

Par  ma  fi,  Piarrot,  il  faut  que  j'aille  voir  tin  peu  (ja, 

i.s  beautifully  French. 
But  what  can  be  said  of 
My  goodness,  Piarrot,  ah  muu  goii  and  get  a  sight  on  'em  ? 

The  effect  is  simply  that  by  some  horrid  magic  Don  Juan 
has  been  rapt  away,  and  is  carrying  on  his  Lotharian 
schemes  somewhere  between  Halifax  and  Bradford.  It 
would  have  been  far  better,  in  our  opinion,  entirely  to 
sacrifice  Moliere's  effect  than  to  accomplish  this  utter 
dissipation  of  the  French  atmosphere  of  the  scene. 

But  despite  all  drawbacks,  we  feel  that  we  are  indebted 
to  the  producers  of  this  edition  for  an  opportunity  of 
reading  once  more  two  of  Moliere's  greatest  comedies. 
For  Mr.  Waller  has  chosen,  by  way  of  commencement,  the 
production  of  what  was  probably  Mohere's  very  best  year. 
The  accusations  against  Moliere,  that  his  persons  are  not 
individualities  but  abstract  ideas,  that  he  was  sometimes 
guilty  of  a  feebly  sentimental  opportunism,  and  so  forth, 
hold  with  unabated  force.  But  they  amount  only  to  the 
fact  that  Moliere  was  Moliere.  Tartuffe  may  be  an  abstrac- 
tion, yet  he  is  so  concrete  that  every  courageous  reader 
will  perceive  himself  in  the  abstraction.  It  has  been  said, 
and  said  too  often,  that  since  Balzac,  Nature  has  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  imitating  Balzac.  The  saying  might 
far  more  appositely  be  applied  to  Moliere.  In  that  incom- 
parable scene  in  Act  III.  of  Tartuffe,  where  Tartuffe, 
after  being  completely  defeated  by  Orgon's  wife  and  son, 
recovers  his  position  with  Orgon  by  pretending  frankly  to 
admit  that  he  is  what  he  actually  is,  the  very  roots  of 
human  instinct  are  touched. 

Tartuffe  :  Oh !  let  him  speak  :  you  chide  him  wrongfully 
and  you  had  much  better  believe  his  story.  Why  be  favourable 
to  me  in  the  face  of  such  an  assertion  ?  .  .  .  Why  trust 
in  my  bearing,  brotlier  ?  Why  believe  me  good  because  of 
my  outward  professions  ?  No,  no  ;  you  suffer  yourself  to  bo 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  I  am,  alas !  just  what  these 
people  think.  The  world  takes  me  for  a  worthy  man  ;  but 
the  simple  truth  is  that  I  am  worthless. 

(AddreBsimj  Organ's  son.) 
Yes,  my  dear  boy,  speak  :  accuse  me  of  treachery,  infamy, 
tlieft,  murder ;  ovenvhelm  me  with  still  more  despicable 
names.  I  do  not  deny  them,  I  have  deserved  them  ;  on  my 
knees  I  will  bear  the  shameful  ignominy  due  to  the  sins  of 
my  life. 

Obgon  (to  TaHuffe) :  This  is  too  much,  my  brother.  {To 
hig  «o?i) :  Wretch,  does  not  your  heart  relent  ? 

This  scene  has  been  praised  for  centuries,  and  it  will 
always  be  praised.  It  is  not  Shakesperean,  it  lacks 
perhaps  "  ecstasy,"  but  it  is  supreme  of  its  kind,  supreme 
in  its  sobriety,  wit,  and  profound  truth  to  nature. 

And  Moliere,  while  flagellating  the  back  of  the  universal 

man,   the   man    that    inhabits    equally  China  and    I'eru, 

could  unbend  deliciously  to  satirise  the  fleeting  actualities 

of    the    day.     There   is  a  fragment  in  Dun  Juan  about 

"  emetic  wine  "  that  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  in  lt)G4. 

SoANABELLF. :  You   have    a   voi-y    unljelieving    disposition. 

Y'et   you   know   that  emetic   wine   has  lately  made  a  great 

noise  in  the  world.     Its  miracles  have  converted  the  most 

incredulous   minds   and   it   is   but    three  weeks  ago  that  I 

myself  saw  it  produce  a  marvellous  cHoct. 
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Doy  Jdan  :  AVhat  was  that? 

Sgan.  :  There  was  a  man  who  had  been  in  a^ony  for  six 
(lays  ;  tlioy  did  not  know  what  more  to  prescribe  for  liim,  and 
none  of  the  remedies  were  any  good ;  at  last  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  give  him  the  emetic. 

D.  JuAS :  He  recovered  then  ? 

EoAN  :  No,  he  died. 

D.  Juan  :  Wliat  a  wonderful  effect ! 

Sgax.  :  Certainly.  For  six  whole  days  he  had  not  lieen 
able  to  die,  and  this  killed  him  at  once.  Could  you  have 
anything  more  ofTicacious  ? 

Could  you  have  anything  more  efficacious  than  this  simple 
kind  of  wit  ?  It  is  the  large,  free  wit  of  a  great  poet. 
There  have  been  those  who  said  that  Moliere  was  not  a 
poet,  just  as  there  have  been  those  who  said  that  Pope 
was  not  a  poet.  But  poetry  is  too  wide  and  compre- 
hensive a  thing  to  be  grasped  in  its  entirety  by  the  minds 
of  such  people.     This  is  poetry — 

All  thy  sorrows  liere  shall  shine, 

All  thy  sufferings  be  divine : 

'J'ears  shall  take  comfort.,  and  turn  gems. 

And  wrongs  repent  to  diadems. 

■  But  there  are  other  sorts  of  poetry.  There  is  a  sort 
that  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  single  lines  and  images, 
a  sort  that  can  only  be  perceived  by  a  spectator  who 
withdraws  to  a  distance  and  views  the  total  mass. 
Aristophanes,  among  comic  poets,  acliieved  this  variety. 
So  did  Moliere. 


Old  Wine 'in  New  Bottles. 

The  Varieties  of  Beligioiis  Experience.  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Eeligion,  1901-1902.  By  William  James. 
(Longmans.) 

Dit.  JA5IE.S  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  and  of  the  Koyal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
We  do  not  know  from  personal  experience  what  he  is  like 
behind  the  lecturer's  desk  ;  but  if  his  dehvery  does  any 
sort  of  justice  to  his  agreeable  literary  expression,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  lot 
by  which  he  was  chosen  Gifford  Lecturer.  His  subject  is 
one  that  lay  ready  for  original  treatment.  In  the  revolu- 
tion of  thought  and  tlie  revelations  of  natural  science  that 
set  their  stamp  on  tlie  last  century,  the  line  of  simple 
demonstration  tliat  sufficed  to  our  grandfathers  is  left 
barren  of  consequence.  The  naif  appeal  to  Design  is 
ruined  ;  its  premises  are  worm-eaten.  If  it  is  yet  studied, 
it  is  studied  mainly  as  an  exercise  in  deductive  logic.  If 
its  conclusions  are  ratified,  that  is  for  other  reasons  than 
itself  could  furnish. 

Natural  theology  is  that  branch  of  the  science  wliich 
pretends  to  explore  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  so 
far  as  these  can  be  searched  by  reason  without  the  aid  of 
revelation.  The  ideal  explorer  in  this  field  is  one  who 
approaches  it  without  prepossessions,  wlio,  "  with  wide 
eyes  calm  upon  the  whole  of  things,"  is  content  to  watch 
and  wait.  For  him  nothing  is  incredible,  nothing  sure. 
He  is  not  disgusted  byexfravagance,_^not  impatient  of  pre- 
tentious ignorance.  He  is  not  defeated  by  many  words  ; 
to  him  no  fool  is  wholly  foolish,  and  lie  is  thrice  armed 
against  a  Iwre.  He  will  wade  through  reams  of  exultant 
and  illiterate  egotism,  content  if  in  the  heart  of  so  many 
busliels  of  chaff  ho  may  discover  a  single  grain  of  the 
wheat  of  bread.  Be  tlie  yield  a  trifle  more  plenteous,  he 
is  filled  with  grave  respect.  He  is  free  from  poignant 
conviction  of  any  kind,  and  resolutely  excludes  liimself 
from  the  easy  w-ays  of  apriorism.  He  is  as  ready  to  go 
one  way  as  another,  reason  shown ;  sitting  at  all  men's 
feet,  he  will  call  no  man  ]{abbi.  So  far  as  this  is  a  just 
picture  of  the  right  empiricist  it  expresses  Dr.  James. 

Men  are  divided  by  F.  W.  Newman  into  two  classes. 
There  is  the  cjass  of  wjiiclt  WaJt.AVliitinan  is  the  type— 


the  once-born.  These  see  God  as  the  animating  S2)irit  of 
a  beautiful  and  harmonious  world,  beneficent  and  kind, 
merciful  as  well  as  pure.  They  read  his  character,  not 
in  the  disordered  world  of  man,  but  in  romantic  and 
harmonious  nature.  Their  sorrows  even,  like  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  they  find  delightful.  "It  is  not  I,"  she 
writes,  "  who  undergo  all  this — my  body  weeps  and  cries  ; 
but  something  inside  of  me  which  is  above  me  is  glad  of 
it  all."  We  cannot  linger  over  these.  Less  is  learned 
from  them  than  from  the  sick  souls  wlio,  from  conscious 
miseiy,  from  the  womb  of  despair,  must  be  bom  again. 
It  is  these  "twice-born"  who  furnish  the  principal  data 
from  which  the  modern  natural  theology  must  build  up 
such  slender  edifice  as,  in  tliese  middle  years,  it  may.  Of 
these  are  St.  Teresa,  and  Bunyan,  and  Tolstoy,  and 
Stephen  Bradley,  and  (whatever  may  be  the  sum  of  him) 
Luther,  and  Molinos,  the  founder  of  Quietism,  and 
Ignatius  the  first  Jesuit,  and  Alline  the  Nova  Scotian 
evangelist,  and  St.  Augustine  Doctor  of  Holy  Church, 
and  Fox  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  and  Paul  the  least  of 
apostles.  What  is  it  that  from  these,  and  from  the  Eddys 
and  Myers  of  our  own  transatlantic  day,  a  Gifford  lecturer 
can  deduce  and  tentatively  formulate  V  He  lias  examined 
mysticism,  has  examined  philosophy,  has  compared  them. 
Newman's  magnificent  rhetoric  (it  is  the  lecturer's  word) 
on  the  philosophical  attributes  of  Essential  Being  knaves 
him  cold.  (That  is  an  individual  judgment  ujion  which 
ses'eral  thousand  thinkers  will  at  once  part  company  with 
him ;  so,  of  course,  he  will  have  ex|5ected.)  It  is  the 
mystic  from  whom,  being  convinced  of  the  essential 
veracity  of  his  experience,  our  Empiricist  prefers  to  learn. 
Li  that  "  subliminal  consciousness  "  whicn  is  nowadays  a 
well-accredited  eptity,  he  finds  the  mediating  term  he 
wants.  By  it,  it  would  seem,  tlie  conscious  person  is 
made  continuous  with  a  wider  self  through  which  come 
those  experiences  we  call  spiritual.  The  furthest  limits  of 
our  being  plunge  into  another  dimension  of  existence 
than  the  sensible — even  than  the  intelligible — world. 
This  mystical  region  is  real,  for  it  protluces  real  effects  in 
this  world  :  it  will  overturn  a  cliaracter  and  reshajie  it, 
for  example.  And  with  our  greater  or  less  correspondence 
with  its  demands  varies  our  well-being.  So  far  the 
empirical  method  seems  to  have  made  its  foothold  sure. 
And  at  this  point  yawns  a  chasm  that  must  be  bridged 
by  an  hypothesis.  Most  religions  sup]X)se  the  God  (let 
us  say  God)  "with  whom,  starling  from  tlie  hither  side 
of  our  own  extra-marginal  self,  we  come  at  its  remoter 
margin  into  commerce,"  to  be  the  absolute  world-ruler,  in 
whom  all  things  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
"This  world  may  indeed,  as  science  assures  us,  some 
day  burn  up  or  freeze  ;  but  if  it  is  part  of  his  order, 
the  old  ideals  are  sure  to  be  brought  again  into  fruition, 
so  that,  where  God  is,  tragedy  is  only  provisional  and 
partial,  and  shi^iwreck  and  dissolution  are  not  the  absolute 
and  final  tilings." 

The  Lecturer  cannot  persuade  himself  to  so  great  a 
leap.  That  the  world  of  our  present  consciousness  is 
only  one  out  of  many  worlds  of  consciousness  that  exist, 
he  is  persuaded ;  and  tliat  tliose  worlds  must  contain 
experiences  which  have  a  moaning  for  our  life  also  ;  and 
that  the  two  become  continuous  at  certain  points,  so  that 
higher  energies  filter  in.  Hut  to  him  the  mystery  of  evil 
is  by  the  monistic  assumption  left  unsolved.  From  its 
net  he  sees  no  way  of  escape  save  by  reversion  to  a 
sort  of  Maniclueisni.  "If  we  allow  the  world  to  have 
existed  from  its  origin  in  pluralistic  form,  as  an  aggregate 
of  higher  and  lower  things  and  principles,  rather  than 
a  unitary  fact,  evil  would  not  need  to  be  essential.  It 
miglit  be  an  independent  portion  that  had  no  rational 
or  absolute  right  to  live  with  the  rest;  we  might  hope 
to  see  it  got  rid  of  at  last." 

This  is  a  brief  and  lame  summary  of  a  conclusion  built 
up  with  diUgence  and  modesty  upon  a  broad  foundation. 
We  are  not,  for  our  own  part,  wo  confess,  persuaded, 
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Dr.  James,  it  is  clear  from  a  hundred  indices,  hardly 
expected  that  we  should  be.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite 
persuaded  himself.  But  that  does  not  matter.  To  reach 
a  legitimate  conclusion  is  the  triumph  of  a  work  of  art ; 
and  Dr.  James,  within  the  limits  he  sets  himself,  has 
done  so. 


The  Magistrate. 

I'he  Prismier  in  Ike  Dock.     By  James  Greenwood.     (Chatto 

and  Windus.  3s.  6d.) 
FoK  four  years  Mr.  Greenwood  held  a  roving  commission 
from  the  Daily  Telerp-aph  to  visit  the  London  police  courts, 
watch  the  crowds  that  stream  through  them  and  seize  for 
record  anything  that  was  suggestive.  And  as  some 
thousands  of  human  lives  every  month  reach  their  crises  in 
the  London  police  courts,  one  may  foresee  that  a  practised 
journalist  would  in  four  years  obtain  many  swift  glances 
into  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  humble  homes  (for  at 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  pass  through  the  dock 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes).  This  is  just  what  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  accomplished.  His  Ixwk,  the  reprint  of 
articles  in  the  Telegraph,  inevitably  challenges  comparison 
with  tliat  of  Mr.  Hohues,  the  police  court  missionary, 
which  was  published  last  year,  and  the  comparison  is  not 
entirely  favourable  to  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Holmes  knows 
the  criminal  and  the  drunkard  "  at  home  "  ;  to  him  their 
appearance  in  the  dock  is  a  mere  episode  in  their  lives, 
and  consequently  his  book  had  an  intensity  of  interest 
which  depended  not  at  all  upon  skill  of  presentation.  Mr. 
Greenwood  starts  from  the  police  court,  the  mere  episode  ; 
he  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  magistrate.  The  method 
was  imposed  by  the  demands  of  Lis  commission.  The 
result  is  suggestive,  amusing,  journalistic — but  without 
conclusion  as  to  any  means  of  keeping  prisoners  out  of  the 
dock. 

The  magistrate  himself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personages  in  court.  f)ne  cannot  withliold  admiration 
from  Mr.  Haden  Corser,  for  instance,  when,  seated  in  an 
ordinary  chair,  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat, 
he  unties  the  knots  in  dozens  of  lives  in  the  half-hour 
before  the  formal  proceedings  begin.  It  is  thirty  minutes 
of  pure  common  sense  brought  to  bear  on  the  trivial 
tragedies  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  "Your  worsliip,  I 
have  married  a  wrong  un !  "  says  an  applicant,  and 
proceeds  to  explain  in  reply  to  the  magistrate's  questions  : — 

"  When  we  were  courting  and  talking  alxjut  getting  married, 
we  agreed,  among  other  things,  that  she  was  always  to  get  up 
first  and  make  tlie  kettle  lK)il  while  I  toasted  the  bacon." 

"  And  does  she  now  insist  on  toasting  the  bacon  while  you 
attend  to  the  kettle?" 

"  No,  your  worship.  She  Hntly  refuses  to  do  either  the  one 
or  the  other." 

"  What  does  she  do,  then  7" 

"  She  lies  al)ed  while  I  get  lay  own  brrakfast,  ami,  when  1 
tell  her  to  get  up,  she  threatens  to  do  all  manner  of  things 
to  ine." 

Inside  of  a  minute  the  magistrate — -it  was  Mr.  D'i^yncourt 
—had  given  the  solution  and  called  the  next  applicant. 
Here  is  another  gUmpse,  which  relieves  the  long  procession 
of  battered  wives  who  want  protection  but  "  do  not  want 
to  hurt  him."  "Please,  your  worship,  I  want  Jacob 
Zulinaki  bound  over,"  began  an  appUcant. 

^  "Ah,  but,  my  worship,  it  lays  this  'ere  way:  It's  Esther 
I'm  sweet  on,  and  Racliel^that's  her  sister-  she  says  if  I 
don't  marry  her  I  sha'n't  marry  anybody,  and  her  brother  takes 
her  part  and  ses  the  same.  He  said  it  no  longer  ago  than  last 
night,  '  If  you  want  to  marry  into  our  family,'  he  ses,  'you've 
got  to  marry  liachel,  and  if  you  eonterdiek  me,  I'll  "knock 
your  blmmiiu'  head  off.'  And,"  ailded  the  young  man  dolcfnilv, 
"lie's  a  fighting  man  -that's  the  worst  of  it." 

The  question  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
man  had  previously  courted  i{aciiel,  and  Rachel  had  the 


furniture  he  had  bought  for  the  projected  home.  No 
ordinary  man  could  find  the  way  out  in  a  few  seconds. 
But  the  poUce  court  magistrate  is  cold  reason  incarnate, 
and  does  it.  Many  others  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  glimpses 
one  wotdd  gladly  reproduce,  and  one  would  be  glad  of 
something  more  than  the  glimpse.  There  was  the  case  of 
the  burglars  who  broke  into  a  cheese  warehouse  with  a 
Bank  Holiday  in  front  of  them  and  a  rope  slung  to  a 
skylight  behind  them.  The  rope  broke,  btit  the  Bank 
Holiday  held  firm.  They  ate  cheese  and  drank  lard — for 
there  was  nothing  else  available — until  they  were  literally 
tired  of  the  job.  And  the  policeman  on  the  beat  heard 
plaintive  voices  pleading  for  immediate  arrest.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  hint  of  the  drunkards, 
criminals,  and  fools  who  passed  before  Mr.  Greenwood's 
eyes  during  those  four  years — for  every  criminal,  even  the 
noblest  and  most  picturesque,  rfiatriculates  in  the  police 
court.  But  one  serious  point  we  may  note.  The  infant 
pickpocket  is  terribly  frequent,  and  wonderfully  proficient. 
Who  teaches  the  child  ?  The  child  is  usually  remanded 
for  enquiries  to  the  workhouse.  And,  as  Mr.  Greenwood 
points  out,  the  workhouse  children,  living  a  rather  dull 
life,  must  welcome  the  advent  of  the  interesting  stranger, 
hang  upon  his  lips,  and  feel  the  fire  of  emulation  kindling. 
It  is  scarcely  fair  to  turn  the  youthful  blackguard  loose 
among  children  whose  only  fault  so  far  is  poverty. 


The  Making  of  a  Novelist. 

My  .Australian  Girlhood.    By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.    Illus- 
trated.    (Unwin.     16s.) 

Truth  serves  none  better  than  the  novelist,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  the  pair  get  on  capitally 
together.  In  this  delightful  volume,  the  medley  of 
memories  and  impressions  paint  Austraha  as  history  can 
never  do.  For  we  get  the  sense  of  the  prehistoric,  of 
that  Lemurian  world  sunk  deluge-deep  in  oblivion,  of 
which  the  platypus  reports.  The  spectral  armies  of  gum- 
trees  under  the  Southern  Cross,  the  aborigines  on  whose 
lips  our  speech  is  but  a  sort  of  "  gooing  and  garring," 
the  colonists  building  prosaically  within  hearing  of  the 
bunyip,  unite  in  Mrs.  Praed's  volume  in  that  marriage  of 
incongruities  which  is  the  essence  of  the  picturesque. 

From  undue  autobiograjjhy  she  refrains,  but  one  gathers 
that  her  country  is  her  heroine,  that  her  people  were 
in  Australia  in  the  forties,  and  that  one  of  her  great 
grandfathers  was  very  much  the  poet,  though  a  bushman. 
For  on  an  occasion  when  his  bush  is  burning  and  his 
beasts  are  perishing,  the  grandmother,  then  a  girl,  writes 
to  her  lover  that  "  Papa  [sits]  in  the  httle  parlour  writing 
poetry.  He  is  now  writing  a  piece  on  Life,  which  is  very 
pretty."  Mrs.  Praed's  parents  were  Queensland  settlers 
of  more  pluck  than  luck.  Sheep,  cattle  and  sugar  seem 
to  have  engaged  the  father.  The  first  home  she  well 
remembers  was  Naraigin,  where  a  black  murderer  peeped 
through  the  glassless  kitchen  window  at  "Mother"  and 
"Tommy,  Baby  Lizzie  and  me."  Yet,  for  the  blacks, 
Mrs.  Praed  entertains  on  the  whole  the  kindliest  feelings. 
Of  their  language  we  have  enough  to  make  a  dialect  novel. 
They  only  count  to  five,  it  appears ;  past  that  any  number 
is  "metancoly"  or  "  a  great  number."  But  they  had  or 
have  a  way  of  reducing  the  suitability  of  the  hand  for  this 
arithmetic  by  cutting  off  the  third  finger  in  the  belief  that 
the  mutilation  would  facilitate  their  passage  to  heaven. 
' '  When  a  black  fellow  falls  ill  he  believes  that  an  enemy  has 
cut  off  a  piece  of  his  hair  while  he  slept  and  has  buried  it 
under  a  gum-tree,  and  that,  as  the  hair  rots  away,  so  will 
his  strength  decline,  till  Debil-debil  at  last  takes  him  to 
his  own  place."  In  the  light  of  this  superstition  the  third 
finger  may  be  held  to  bo  well  sacrificed. 

Mrs.  Praed's  bliicks  have  a  mythology  different  from 
that  which  Mr.  James  Dawson  attributes  to  the  aborigines 
of  Victoria.     We  hear  nothing  from  her  of  Piynmeheeal, 
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the  giant  above  tlie  clouds,  or  Muuniup  the  "maker  of 
bad-smelling  smoke,"  •who  employs  owls  for  his  spies,  or 
the  black  woman  as  tall  as  a  gum  tree,  with  a  bandicoot 
for  famiUar,  who  compelled  one  of  her  sex  "to  eat  raw 
opossimis  for  six  moons."  But  she  tells  us  of  Baiame, 
whose  arm  is  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  so  that  he 
cannot  raise  himself  until  the  imprisoned  limb  rots  off  and 
liberates  the  might  which  shall  destroy  both  wliite  and 
black  in  AustraJ^a.  And  we  learn,  too,  of  the  Bunna, 
Tohi,  and  Wimda — body,  soul  and  spirit — and  comprehend 
that  theology  has  complicated  even  the  black  to  himself  as 
it  long  ago  complicated  the  white. 

Mrs.  Praed's  character-portraits  are  excellent,  and  that 
of  Paddy-the-Horse,  a  stockman  in  a  favourite  role,  shall 
be  transferred  here  for  his  own  racy  sake  and  for  the 
popularisation  of  Australian  cookery. 

"Sure,  you're  not  soinp  to  shift  out  of  my  camp  till  I've 
mode  you  a  flipper,"  I'addy  woiJd  say.  .  .  .  Excuses 
■were  vain,  and  escape  impossible — at  any  rate  till  the  artist 
became  absorbed  in  his  work.  At  first  he  would  play  alwut 
with  tlie  frj'ing-pan,  which  was  black,  battered,  and  filled 
with  dirty  fat,  moving  it  over  tlie  fire,  as  fat  and  dirt  mixed 
and  simmered,  when  with  grimed  and  gory  hands  lie  would 
scoop  flour  out  of  his  ration-bag  into  a  black  quart^jjot  of 
miscellaneous  use,  adding  soda,  and  dipping  the  quait^jxit 
into  a  bucket  of  greasy  fluid  scarcely  to  bo  called  water. 
Now,  with  his  fingers,  he  would  stir  tlio  mixture  to  a  frotli, 
which  was  poured  into  the  fiying-pan.  ...  As  the  fat 
lx)iled  it  would  take  shape,  bubble  and  sizzle.  Critically 
Paddy  would  turn  it  with  the  blade  of  his  knife  to  which  clung 
shreds  of  tobacco- — and  other  things.  Browner  grew  tlio 
flipper — 

And  paler  no  doubt  grovrs  the  reader,  but  he  will 
recover,  if  he  be  wise,  to  read  this  book  of  memories,  to 
taste  its  flavour  of  "  chucky-chuckies  "  and  Moreton  Bay 
figs,  to 'liear  its  crack  of  "  daloopil "  echoing  from  old 
conflicts,  and  to  listen  to  its  "  sneezers." 


Other  New  Books. 

Theism :  "being  tlie  Baird  LectuTe  for  1876.     By  Robert 
Flint.     Tenth  Edition.     (Blackwood.) 

TiiAT  a  book  on  an  abstract  subject  has  reached  a  tenth 
edition  is  creditable  at  once  to  its  author,  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  lecture  was  delivered,  and  the  Scots  public, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate 
its  merits.     The  work  is  sufficiently   well  known  among 
such  as  are  in  touch  with  the  higher  thought  of  orthodoxy 
to  dispense  at  this  time  of  day  with  precise  appreciation  at 
our  hands.     The  controversies  with  wliich  it  is  concerned, 
far   as   they  have  travelled  from  the  battlefields  of   the 
eighteenth  century,  still  range  over  the  same  area  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.     No  strategic  movement  since 
then  has  materially  clianged  the  ground  of  the  combatants. 
This  tenth  edition  is  distinguished  from  its  nine  pre- 
decessors by  its  treatment  of  a  personal  question,  to  which 
the  feeling  of  the  author  attaches  considerable  importance. 
Was  it  the  weakness  of  Dr.  Flint's  dpfence  of  the  theistic 
position  that  drove  Romanes  into  atheism  ?    Such  is  the 
implication  of  Dr.    Caldecote.     Now   Romanes's    Candid 
Examination  of  Hieism  was  published  in  1878,   and  Dr. 
Flint's  book  a  year  earlier.     So  far  the  facts  are  consistent 
with  Dr.  Caldecote's  theory.     But  in  the  volume  entitled 
Candid  Examination  aforesaid,  Romanes  states  that  the 
essay  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name  was  written 
several  years  earlier;  and  in  a  later  essay,  included  in  the 
same  volume,  he  pnx;eeds  to  laud  Dr.  Flint's  Theism  as  a 
work  in  which  the  objections  are  with  great  lucidity  stated 
and  answered  with  great  ability. 

To  this  as  it  stands  it  might  easily  be  retorted  that  a 
philosopher  anxious  to  be  assured  of  his  position  woidd 


naturally  declare  that  he  had  sought  and  found  an 
adequate  presentation  of  the  position  he  disdained.  But 
Dr.  Flint  met  him — met  the  Candid  Examination  in  a  note 
to  Anti-Theistic  Theories;  and  in  a  Melbourne  journal  "an 
eminent  Australian  theologian "  claimed  for  Dr.  FUnt, 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  Romanes's  Thoughts  on 
Religion  (edited  by  Dr.  Gore),  that  Romanes  had  been 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  misunderstood  the 
bearing  of  Dr.  Flint's  reasoning,  that  he  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  moral  argument,  and  that  his  own  reasoning 
was  vitiated  by  the  anti-scientific  notion  of  "  force  "  and 
the  "  persistence  of  force  "  which  pervaded  them  ;  so  that 
he  had  "  become  a  martyr  by  mistake."  At  any  rate  there 
was  a  later  mood,  and  for  that  Romanes  found  expression 
(in  another's  words) :  "  Beheve  it  not,  reject  it  not,  but 
wait  it  out,  0  Man." 


The  Biogi'aphical  Edition  of  Dickens :   Sketches  by  Boz, 
Tlie  Pickicick  Papers.    (Chapman  and  Hall.    3s.  6d.  each.) 

Iv  might  be  possible  for  a  clever  biographer  to  write  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  innumerable  editions  of  Dickens's 
works,  which  would  show  with  what  pains  they  have  been 
adapted  to  every  kind  of  taste  and  pocket :  from  the 
penny  Pickwick  (we  believe  there  has  been  such  a  thing) 
to  the  millionaire's  edition  de  luxe  now  being  floated  in 
America.  The  jiresent  biographical  edition  is  an  admirable 
appeal  to  the  cultivated  but  not  plutocratic  reader.  It 
emanates  from  the  firm  which  is  inseparably  associated  with 
Dickens,  and  has  the  original  illustrations.  To  each 
volume  is  prefixed  a  biographical  introduction  by  A.W. — 
initials  which  many  will  recognise.  In  Thackeray's  case 
the  biographical  edition  has  abeady  had  its  classic.  In 
Dickens's  the  possibilities  are  not  so  great,  but  if  A.W.'s 
introduction  to  Pickwick  sets  the  standard  for  all  the  other 
introductions,  we  may  say  in  advance  that  the  literary 
success  of  the  edition  is  assured.  The  genesis  of  Pickwick, 
and  of  the  main  collateral  facts  in  Dickens's  life,  are  set 
forth  with  limpid  clearness  and  sufficient  fulness.  Print, 
paper,  and  general   form    are  excellent.      The    cover   is 

Erobably  the  most  modem  that  has  yet  been  applied  to 
ickens.  Between  its  bright  red-and-gold  decoration  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Pickwick  period  hypercriticism  might 
find  a  slight  want  of  harmony.  But  really  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  an  edition  to  which  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  liave  brought  all  their  resources  old  and  new.  The 
number  of  volumes  will  be  eighteen. 


.4  History  of  the  Islineteenth  Century.    By  Edwin  Emerson, 
Junr.     (P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York.) 

The  Americans  have  claimed  with  reasonable  pride  that 
their  hemisphere  has  contributed  its  share  and  over  to  the 
sum  total  accomplished  by  the  world  since  the  death  of 
Washington ;  at  any  rate  it  is  such  considerations  that 
have  entered  largely  into  the  preparation  of  these  three 
volumes,  comprising  some  two  thousand  f)ages. 

This  much  one  learns  from  the  preface,  and  from  the 
history  itself  one  speedily  appreciates  that  the  author  is 
not  British.  The  first  volume,  of  (iOO  pages,  carries  the 
world's  history  down  to  181'),  to  Waterloo,  and  is  a  notable 
commentary  on  the  Napoleonic  era.  The  author  should 
always  write  of  Napoleon.  He  knows  him  well,  he  knows 
his  marshals,  his  armies,  his  battles,  his  wounded  and  his 
dead.  Not  a  Frenchman  falls  to  the  ground  in  those 
campaigns  but  it  is  chronicled  in  these  pages.  But 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  not  very  material 
whether  a  marshal  lost  in  a  given  battle  8,!)4G  men,  or  in 
a  grapple  between  two  ships  how  many  men  lay  dying  in 
the  cockpits.  The  autlior  revels  in  such  details,  with  the 
result  that  the  next  eighty-five  years  of  the  century  have 
to  be  hustled  into  the  remaining  two  volumes. 

The  method  pursued  is  to  talie  the  world's  history  year 
by  year,  and  develop  several  events  concurrently.     When 
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the  event  is  of  powerful  interest,  and  one  that  legitimately 
fills  the  world's  stage,  as  for  example,  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
or  the  Civil  War,  or  the  Crimean  War,  or  the  Mutiny, 
then  it  is  possible  to  drop  the  story  from  time  to  time 
and  to  take  it  up  again  in  its  chronological  order.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  South  American  RepubHcs,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  no  event  of  absorbing  interest,  this  method 
of  "  continuing  in  our  next"  presents  nothing  short  of 
chaos. 

This  is  no  school  book,  no  cram-book,  no  processional  of 
kings,  no  dictionary  of  dates  :  nor  does  it  show  traces  of 
considerable  and  independent  research.  An  intelhgent 
eclecticism  might  evolve  much  the  same  history  from  files 
of  the  Times. 


The  latest  addition  to  "The  Fascination  of  London 
Series"  is  Hampstead  and  Mai-ylebone,  by  G.  E.  Mitton. 
Mr.  Mitton  hardly  suggests  the  fascination  of  Hampstead  ; 
he  is  more  at  home,  perhaps,  in  Marylebone.  Nor  is  he 
always  quite  accurate.  To  write  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle, 
"  The  present  inn  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  is  a  nice-looking  stuccoed  old 
house,"  is  very  misleading.  Parts  of  the  house  remain 
unaltered,  but  the  old  effect  was  completely  spoiled  some 
years  ago  by  a  modem  lower  frontage  and  the  substitution 
of  glaring  "bars  for  the  old  quiet  parlours.  The  literary 
associations  of  Hampstead  Mr.  Mitton  treats  too  much  in 
the  mere  guide-book  spirit.  We  should  have  preferred  a 
little  less  about  Hampstead  as  a  spa,  and  the  Home  for 
Soldiers'  Daughters,  and  a  Uttle  more  about  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Keats. 

In  Miss  M.  Betham-Ed wards' s  East  of  Paris  we  have  a 
series  of  sketches  in  Gatinais,  Bourbonnais,  and  Cham- 
pagne. Miss  Betham-Edwards  has  written  much  of 
France,  and  always  sympathetically  and  well.  In  this 
volume  she  glows  into  enthusiasm  over  such  places  as 
Larchant,  Recloses,  La  Charite,  and  Nemours.  Of 
Nemours  the  author  says  :  "  Will  it  be  beheved  that  a 
town  memorialized  by  the  great,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
French  novelist,  could  not  produce  its  title  of  honour,  in 
other  words  a  copy  of  Vrside  Mirourt  ?  "  But  Balzac  was 
unrepresented  in  the  stationer's  shop,  which  exhibited  in 
its  window  only  penny  books,  including  an  abridged 
edition  of  Uncle  Tovia  Cabin. 

There  reaches  us  from  Messrs.  Dent,  in  their  "  Temple 
Classics"  series,  Fielding's  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
in  two  volumes.  The  text  of  the  issue  "  in  the  main 
follows  that  of  the  standard  or  first  collected  edition  of 
17G2,"  and  no  notes  have  been  supplied,  the  editor  con- 
sidering them,  in  the  case  of  prose  fiction,  "of  very 
doubtful  use."  The  reprint  is  preceded  by  an  adequate 
introduction,  as  well  as  the  author's  well-known  preface 
to  the  first  edition. 

To  Mr.  Heinemann's  splendid  series  of  classical  French 
novels  "  A  Century  of  French  Romance "  is  added  the 
I7enre  Mauperin  of  those  baffled  brothers,  the  Goncourts, 
wlio  maintained  through  their  lives  of  unequal  length  the 
full  literary  character  at  the  cost  of  waiting,  chagrin,  and 
desperate  hope,  but,  happily,  with  the  bahn  of  opulence. 

Despising,  or  alTecting  to  despise,  tlio  general  verdict  of 
their  contemporaries,  they  loved  to  declare  that  tliey  wrote  for 
tlieir  own  personal  pleasure,  for  an  aiidiertee  of  a  dozen  friends, 
or  for  the  delight  of  a  distant  posterity.  ...  No  doubt  the 
passion  of  the  collector  was  strong  in  them :  so  strong  that 
Kdmond  halt  forgot  liis  grief  for  liis  brother  and  his  terror  of 
the  Commune  in  the  pursuit  of  first  editioas  :  so  strong  tliat 
tlie  chances  of  a  Pm.ssian  l)oml)  shuttering  liis  storelionse  of 
treasures — the  Maiaon  d'un  Artiste — at  Aut<mil  saddened  him 
more  than  tlie  dismemberment  o£  France. 

Thus  writes  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  in  his  interesting 
introduction  to  the  novel. 


Fiction. 

Tlie  Hole  in  the  Wall.     By  Arthur  Morrison.     (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Mr.  MoEiiisoN  has  hardly  succeeded  in  this  story  as  we 
expect  Mr.  Morrison  to  succeed.  The  book  is  nearly  all 
setting,  and  setting  without  much  delicacy  of  observation. 
We  get  a  clear  impression  of  the  riverside  slums,  Ratcliff 
Highway,  and  siich  sordid  haunts  of  drunken  vice  and 
horrid  joviaUty,  but  it  is  an  impression  rather  of  the 
camera  than  the  brush ;  there  was  more  soul  even  in 
Wapping  in  those  days  than  Mr.  Morrison  contrives  to 
convey  to  us.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  black- 
guardly set  of  people  than  these  who  frequent  the  Hole  in 
the  Wall  public-house.  The  proprietor  of  the  place  is  bad 
enough,  but  he  has  points  of  goodness  which,  under  the 
unconscious  influence  of  a  little  grandson,  blossom  into  a 
renunciation  of  the  old  ways.  The  grandson,  Steve,  who 
tells  part  of  the  story,  is  not  a  very  live  boy  ;  his  sharp- 
ness, when  he  is  sharp,  seems  merely  introduced  for  the 
story's  sake ;  and  when  he  is  dull  it  is  for  the  same 
reason.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  book,  indeed,  would 
appear  to  be  to  present  unredeemed  rascality ;  the  lighter 
side,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  shine  with  a  convincing  lustre. 
We  are  glutted  with  horrors.  There  are  two  actual 
murders,  and  one  dreadful  scene  in  which  a  bUnd  man,  to 
be  revenged  on  a  confederate  who  does  not  play  straight, 
destroys  that  confederate's  eyes  with  quick-lime.  The 
thing  is  well  done,  it  sickens  us  as  we  read,  but  we 
seriously  doubt  whether  it  was  worth  doing.  And  we 
have  the  same  feeling  about  the  final  catastrophe,  in  which 
we  are  shown  the  recently-blinded  man  at  an  upper 
window  of  a  burning  house  :  ' '  The  shade  was  gone  from 
over  the  place  of  the  eyes,  and  down  the  seared  face  and 
among  the  rags  of  blistered  skin  rolled  streams  of  horrible 
great  tears,  forced  from  the  raw  hdsby  scorching  smoke." 
'That  is  a  form  of  reaUsm  to  which  we  cannot  reconcile 
ourselves.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  legitimate  to  true  art ; 
we  doubt,  indeed,  whether  a  true  sense  of  art  would  touch 
such  details. 


Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.     By  Arnold  Bennett.     (Chatto 
and  Windus.     6s.) 

Me.  Bennett  has  given  us  in  this  story  something  very 
different  from  his  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.  In  that  "  fan- 
tasia," as  he  rightly  called  it,  we  singled  out  for  praise 
those  parts  in  which  character  was  sketched.  Here 
character  is  not  merely  sketched,  but  portrayed,  and  that 
throughout ;  while  instead  of  a  farcical-melodramatic 
setting  in  the  Strand  we  have  the  grey  actualities  of  the 
Staffordshire  potteries.  The  Five  Towns — here  called 
TurnhiU,  Buraley,  Hand  bridge,  Knype,  and  Longshaw — 
are  the  instantly  recognisable  centres  of  the  pottery 
manufacture.  Pottery  and  Wesleyanism  constitute  the 
atmosphere. 

The  outstanding  merit  of  the  story  is  its  intimate  and 
not  unpoetic  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  Five  Towns. 
In  a  drama  set  under  a  smoke-pall,  filled  with  portraiture 
of  petty  chapel  life,  and  dominated  by  the  harsh  and 
miserly  character  of  Ephraim  Tellwright,  it  might  be 
supposed  that,  as  a  set-off,  the  course  of  love  would  be 
allowed  to  run  with  smoothness,  or,  at  least,  with  ultimate 
certainty.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Henry  Mynors,  the 
most  superior  man  in  the  town,  who  can  do  everything 
well,  from  arranging  and  modernising  his  works  to 
organising  a  revival,  is  without  the  power  to  stir  the 
deep  waters  of  Anna  TeUwright's  heart.  He  can  command 
her  boundless  admiration,  and  waken  the  hunger  or  illusion 
of  love,  but  that  is  all. 

The  holier  privilege  is  reserved— unfortunately  it  is 
reserved  rather  too  long — for  Willie  Price,  the  sheepish, 
'simple  lad   who   develops   a    new    manliness   when   his 
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hypocritical  father  hangs  himseU  for  debt  in  his  own  slip- 
house.  It  is  the  sudden  postiUation  of  futile  love  between 
these  two  at  the  very  end  of  the  story  that,  to  our  mind,  is 
responsible  for  the  reader's  dissatisfaction  with  the  com- 
pleted drama.  For  our  part  we  tliink  that  Anna  did  really 
feel  for  Willie  Price  the  satisfying  love  which  she  per- 
ceived only  when  she  was  bidding  him  farewell  to  Australia. 
AJl  her  feeling  toward  the  perfect  Mynors  was  weak 
compared  with  that  which  flowed  unbidden  into  her 
words,  "Yes,  I  shall  always  remember  you — always." 
She  had  saved  this  lad  from  disaster  by  the  boldest  act  of 
her  life,  an  act  of  opposition  to  her  tyrannous  father,  and 
she  felt  for  him  something  of  a  mother's  love — a  characteri- 
sation finely  perceived  by  Mr.  Bennett.  A  woman's  real  love 
for  a  man  nas  always  in  it  a  touch  of  the  mother,  for  her 
heart  vibrates  on  a  whole.  "  As  their  eyes  met  in  an  intense 
and  painful  gaze,  to  her,  at  least,  it  was  revealed  that 
they  were  lovers."  What  to  do  with  them  on  the  last  page 
but  one  ?  Mr.  Bennett's  solution  does  not  satisfy  us.  We 
do  not  think  that  Anna  would  have  done  what  she  did,  or 
that  WiUie  Price  would  have  done  what  he  did.  At  any 
rate  neither  act  seems  proved,  and  we  are  led  to  wish  that 
this  comphcation  had  been  introduced  earlier  in  the  story, 
had  been  of  its  stuff  instead  of  its  selvage.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  story  is  a  strikingly  vivid  presentment  of  life 
and  character  in  the  Potteries  :  as  such  it  is  memorable 
for  its  courage  and  intimacy. 


Notes  on   Novels. 


[These  notes  on  tkeWeek's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Beviews  of  a  selection  vnll  follow.] 

The  Credit  ov  the  County.  By  W.  E.  Nohris. 

Mr.  Norris's  admirers  know  what  to  expect,  and  this 
quiet  chronicle  of  country-house  life  does  not  disappoint. 
They  will  feel  quite  at  home  with  Denis  Vale,  who  belongs 
to  "  the  physically  attractive,  morally  sound,  mentally  well- 
balanced  and  practically  illiterate  class  of  English  country 
gentlemen  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Also 
with  Barbara,  whom  he  married  from  the  schoolroom,  and 
who,  foolish  girl,  allowed  Ernest  Glyn  to  kiss  her.  Also 
with  the  omniscient  Lady  Mount-Sorrel,  who  ordered  a 
bishop  about.     (Methuen.     6s.) 


The  River. 


By  Eden  Phiixpotts. 


An  open-air  story  of  Dartmoor,  the  folk  who  live  there, 
especially  Nicholas  Edgecombe,  warrener,  and  the  river 
Dart  that  flows  through  that  country,  as  it  flows  through 
Mr.  Phillpott's  pages.  There  is  dialect,  close  observation  of 
native  types,  and  more  nature  description  in  one  page  than 
Mr.  Thomas  Cobb  (say)  gives  to  a  whole  volume.  We  make 
no  comparison.  We  merely  state  a  fact.  The  story  begins  : 
' '  From  the  rapt  loneliness  of  her  cradle,  from  her  secret 
fountains,  where  the  red  sundew  glimmers  and  cotton 
grasses  wave  unseen.  Dart  comes  wandering  southward 
with  a  song."     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Neuo  the  Naileb.  By  S.  Bariko-Gould. 

A  story  of  the  nailworkers  of  the-  Midlands,  of  the 
struggle  between  class  and  class,  of  philanthropy  and  the 
love  affairs  of  philanthropists.  Nebo  and  liis  sister  have 
been  brought  up  among  the  hand  nailmakers.  The 
cruelty  of  their  stepfather  to  the  sister  opens  Xebo's  eyes, 
and  leads  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  pair  are 
befriended  by  the  FoUys,  brother  and  sister.  Miss  Folly 
is  rich,  and  finances  some  of  Kebo's  schemes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  workers.  Mr.  Folly  falls  in  love  with  Nebo's 
sister,  and  Nebo  with  Miss  Folly.     (Cassell.     6s.) 

Paul  Kelver.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

An  account,  himiorous  and  sentimental,  of  the  adven- 

^res  of  Paijl   Kelver   on   his   wajr  through  the  world. 


Actors,  musicians,  and  singers  cross  his  path,  and  in  the 
end  his  opera  "  looks  like  being  a  big  thing."  The  book 
is  easy  reading,  and  Paul  is  quite  companionable.  Here 
is  one  of  the  chapter-headings  :  "  ()f  the  Shadow  that  came 
between  the  Man  in  Grey  and  the  Lady  of  the  Love-lit 
Eyes."     (Hutchinson.     Os.) 


The  Highway  of  Fate. 


By  Rosa  NoNCHjrrrE  Carey. 


Natural,  homely,  pathetic,  sweet,  wholesome  are  the 
epithets  reviewers  use  in  describing  a  new  story  of 
l^ellie's  Memories,  The  present  volume  keeps  on  the  same 
desirable  lines.  Dr.  Clevelivnd's  household  is  a  little 
agitated,  because  Eunice,  his  sister  (she  had  pretty,  Irish- 
grey  eyes  and  dark  lashes)  has  made  up  her  mind  to  earn 
her  own  living,  and  is  already  "in  treaty  with  a  lady." 
(Macmillan.     6s.) 

Neither  Jew  nor  Grei:k.  By  Violet  Guttesberg. 

A  novel  of  Jewish  social  life.  It  begins  with  a  ma:rriage 
of  convenience  between  Adeline,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Friedburg,  and  Mr.  Michael  Rosen  of  the  Acme  Furnish- 
ing Co.  "Adeline,  like  most  Jewish  girls  of  the  present 
day,  had  been  taught  to  place  her  affections  in  accordance 
with  her  parents'  wishes."  The  story  is  dedicated  to  "  my 
friend  Marie  CoreUi,  as  a  slight  tribute  to  her  genius." 


From  Behind  the  Arras. 


By  Mrs.  Philip  de  Crespigny- 


No.  3  in  the  "  First  Novel  "  series.  "  I  was  bom  in  the 
year  170.3,  consequently  in  the  year  1720  I  was  seventeen. 
.  .  .  My  name  is  Alaine  Victorine  de  St.  Cenis.  .  .  ." 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  France  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  heroine  is  the 
daughter  of  a  French  marquis,  her  mother,  however, 
being  English.  The  heroine's  refusal  to  accept  a  husband 
except  by  her  own  choice  places  her  in  a  situation  which 
nearly  proves  fatal.     (Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 


The  Fate  of  Valsec. 


By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 


This  historical  romance  deals  with  the  early  history  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  describes  events  in  Paris  a  year 
subsequent  to  those  narrated  in  a  former  novel  by  Mr. 
Burton  caUed  The  Year  One.  The  Marquis  de  Valsec  had 
a  "soft,  complacent  voice";  he  was  a  "most  courtly, 
agreeable  companion  "  ;  he  had  the  remnants  of  "  great 
personal  beauty  "  ;  his  "  smile  was  perfect,"  but  he  had 
no  heart.  When  the  English  judge  heard  this,  he  said, 
"Humph!"  and  rubbed  his  chin.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

The  Confessions  of  a  Court  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Milliner. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  presented  at  Court :  at 
twenty-eight  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  world,  with 
a  fortune  of  one  thousand  pounds.  With  this  capital  she 
became  a  Court  milliner  and  dressmaker.  The  twelve 
stories  that  compose  this  volume  are  a  record  of  her 
experiences,  or,  rather  the  play  of  a  wide-awake  novelist's 
inventive  faculties  on  the  subject  of  a  Court  milliner's 
experiences.     (John  Long.     68.) 


The  Work  of  Oli\t;u  Byrd. 


By  Adeline  SEiioi-:.VNT. 


"  Oliver  BjTd  "  was  the  nom  do  (juvrrc  of  a  successful 
author.  A  certain  editor,  not  a  veiy  pleasant  editor,  let 
the  world  think  that  ho  was  the  author.  On  tliis  deceit 
the  plot  of  the  book  turns.  Tlie  Phonograph  as  the  title 
of  a  successful  paper  does  not  strike  us  as  very  happy. 
(Nisbet.    5s.) 

The  Sr\ix)w  of  the  Czab.  By  J^hn  R.  Cabling. 

This  Polish  romance  is  a  medley  of  history  and  adven- 
tures. The  period  is  half-way  through  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  story  opens  with  an  account  of  an 
adventure  that  befell  Paul,  a  young  soldier,  in  the  wilds 
of  Dalmatia.  Surprising  events  follow.  The  Czar  is 
one  of  the  characters,  and  there  are  references  to  Lord 
Palmerston.    (Waird  Lock.     6s.) 
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The  Real   Ruskin. 

Kusk'ui's  enonnous  work  has  never  liad  steady  auditoi-s  or 
spectators  :  it  may  be  likened  to  a  sidereal  sky  beheld  from 
an  earth  upon  the  wing. — Mrs.  MeyncU. 

For  fifty  years  continuously  he  wrote,  lectured,  and  talked 
alxjut  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Lakes  ;  about  Cathedrals  and 
Landscapes  ;  about  Geology  ;  aliout  Minerals,  Architecture, 
PauitLng,  Sculpture,  Music,  Drawing,  Political  Economy, 
Education,  Poetry,  Literature,  History,  Mythology,  Socialism, 
Theology,  Morals. — Frederic  Harrimn. 

The  mirposes  of  Blackwood's  Modem  English  Writers, 
and  Macmillaii's  Engli-'^li  Men  of  Letters  are  so  similar 
that  when  to  a  monograph  on  John  Ruskin  in  the  first 
series  is  added  another  in  the  second,  one's  first  thought 
is  obvious.  But  it  is  also  unnecessary.  Mrs.  Meynell's 
book,  reviewed  by  us  in  1!)()0,  was  written  on  lines 
which  saved  it  from  the  risk  of  supersession.  It  is  in 
no  way  touched  by  Mr.  Harrison's  different,  and  fuller, 
treatment  of  Jtuskin's  life  and  labour.  The  two  books, 
indeed,  have  a  rather  interesting  relation.  Both  writers 
begin  by  recognising  the  amazing  and  defeating 
variety  of  Ruskin's  work.  But  whereas  Mrs.  Meynell  set 
herself  to  tread  the  great  labyrinth  and  con,  as  well  as  she 
might,  all  its  treasures,  hoping  to  gather  some  large 
intelligible  lesson  from  their  bewilderment  and  excess, 
Mr.  Harrison  straightway  acknowledges  (time  having 
demanded  it)  that  Rtiskin  is  a  stimulus  rather  than  an 
authority,  an  influence  rather  than  a  master.  What 
Mrs.  Meynell  proved  by  loyal  carefulness  of  inspection 
Mr.  Harrison  accepts  as  the  basis  of  a  larger  and  less 
trammelled  biographical  study.  It  is  in  Mrs.  Meynell's 
delicately  wrestling  pages  that  the  student  comes  into 
closer  contact  with  Ruskin's  mind  ;  in  Mr.  Harrison's  he 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  his  career. 

We  are  now  in  a  fair  way  toward  the  establishment  of 
the  right  attitude  to  Ruskin.  That  attitude  has  been 
mis.sed  alike  by  his  disciples  and  his  detractors.  The  first 
have  taken  him  for  an  authority,  the  second  for  a  wrong- 
headed  empiric.  They  have  both  failed  to  penetrate  the 
disguise  which  Ruskin  wore  all  his  life,  or  to  detect  the 
true  undertones  of  his  voice.  These  made  him  appear 
a  learned  and  reasoning  teacher  in  even'  subject  on 
which  he  delivered  himself,  whereas  he  was  not  a  learned 
and  consistent  teacher  but  a  volcano  of  ideas.  The 
mistake  grows  more  and  more  unaccountable,  for  in  the 
very  acc-ent  of  Ruskin's  writings  there  is  ever  the  hint  of 
a  large  lrx)se  deahng  with  ideas,  as  of  a  poet  and  as  of  a 
prophet,  ratfeer  than  of  any  compulsive  appeal  to  a 
narrow  thinking  power.  Take  any  tliesis  he  sets  up,  take 
indeed  almost  any  passage  in  his  writings  in  which  there 
is  an  argumentative  intention,  and  see  if  he  does  not  take 
you  by  glorified  special  pleading  to  an  over-glorious  con- 
clusion. One  would  like  to  find  the  typical  Ruskin 
utterance  and  place  it  before  the  eye  in  its  strength  and 
weakne.^.  To  find  it  is  not  easy,  for  it  must  be  compactly 
illustrative.     Still,  rather  than   dwell  in  generalities,  we 


vrill  copy  out  a  passage  from  Prcsterita  as  a  small  object 
lesson.  Ruskin  is  at  Turin,  and  has  just  left  a  little 
evangelical  Waldensian  chapel  where  the  preacher,  a 
stunted  figure  in  a  black  coat,  had  led  his  flock  through 
languid  prayers,  and  had  then  stimulated  them  with  a 
discourse  on  the  wickedness  of  circumambient  Piedmont 
and  the  exclusive  favour  of  God  showered  on  themselves. 
Ruskin  says  : — 

Myself  neither  cheered  uor  greatly  alanned  by  this  doctrine, 
I  walked  back  into  the  condemned  city,  and  up  in  the  gallery 
where  Paul  Veronese's  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
gloomed  in  full  afternoon  light.  Tlie  gallery  windows  being 
open,  there  came  in,  with  tjio  warm  air,  floating  swells  and 
falls  of  military  mnsic  from  the  courtyard  before  the  palace, 
which  seemed  to  me  more  devotional,  in  their  perfect  art, 
tune,  and  discipline,  than  anything  1  remembered  of  evangeli- 
cal hymns.  And  as  the  perfect  colour  and  sound  gradually 
asserted  their  power  on  me,  they  seemed  tinally  to  fasten  me 
in  the  old  article  of  Jewish  faith,  that  things  done  delightfiUly 
aud  rightly,  were  always  done  by  the  help  and  in  the  Spii-it  of 
Ood. 

This  is  an  example  of  Ruskin's  lawless  and  opulent 
association  of  ideas.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is  good  and  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  neither 
justified  by  its  premises  nor  fit  for  promulgation  as  a  law. 
Devotion  is  devotion,  and  is  not  necessarily  arranged, 
tuned,  or  disciplined  :  its  expression  will  be  personal  and 
temperamental.  The  military  miisic  he  heard  gave  him 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  himself  liked  to  be 
devotional,  but  it  did  this  only  when  another  atmo- 
sphere had  suggested  devotion  without  bestowing  it. 
Having  insinuated  as  general  and  essential  what  was 
really  personal  and  accidental,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
continuance  of  the  music  fastened  him  in  the  old  Jewish 
belief  that  things  done  delightfully  and  rightly  are  always 
done  by  the  help  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Cxod,  whereas  we 
know,  and  he  knew,  that  though  the  music  was  being 
done  delightfully  and  rightly,  it  was.being  played  simply 
by  the  help  and  in  tlie  spirit  of  a  conscientious  band- 
master. The  very  adverbs  delightfully  and  rightly  are 
juggled,  for  were  not  the  hymns  delightful  to  those  who 
sang  them  ?  and  are  not  all  things  rightly  done  God-like  ? 
The  apparent  contrast  between  untutored  hymns  and  dis- 
ciplined trumpets  is  utterly  unreal,  and  tlie  argument 
is  a  verbal  gymnastic.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  incidental 
ideas  aud  tlie  iBsthetic,  not  dialectic,  skill  with  which 
these  are  arranged  that  produces  the  effect.  Nevertheless 
the  main  idea  is  not  valueless ;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is 
valuable  within  the  limits  of  its  usefulness,  but  those 
limits  must  be  found  by  the  reader. 

This  gorgeously  inaccurate  yet  absolutely  sincere  way 
of  writing  is  peculiarly  Ruskin's,  and  half  the  danger 
and  difficulty  of  reading  him  arises  from  the  fact 
that  he  dispenses  poetry  with  the  air  of  a  teacher,  and 
sees  visions  as  if  through  a  telescope.  In  the  Seven 
Lamps  he  has  glowing  words  on  Truth,  the  virtue  which 
he  says  has  no  borderljmd.  "  Truth  regards  with  the 
same  severity  the  lightest  and  the  boldest  violations  of  its 
law,"  and  is  the  one  equality  "of  which  there  are  no 
degrees";  "  there  are  some  faidts  slight  in  the  sight  of 
love,  some  errors  slight  in  the  estimate  of  wisdom,  truth 
forgives  no  insult,  and  endures  no  stain."  The  Impulse 
of  tliousands  is  to  applaud  such  words  from  th6  heart, 
and  the  impulse  is  good  as  the  imptdse  that  gave  them 
birth  was  good  ;  but  Mrs.  Meynell  was  right  to  dismiss 
them  as  inoperative  rhetoric.  You  may  of  course  endue 
them  with  rightness  by  a  sort  of  transcendental  reading, 
just  as  by  a  sort  of  transcendental  reading,  not  desired 
by  Ruskin  nor  suited  to  his  context,  you  may  say  that 
good  drum  and  fife  music  is  always  done  by  the  help  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  truth  is  not  a  tyrant.  If  it  did 
not  forgive,  no  striving  would  avail  us  for  an  hour.  Truth 
assuredly  has  its  borderland,  its  Galilee,  where  sincere 
men  may  be  moderately  blest,  and  to  deny  it  js  to  consign 
Ruskin  himself  to  many  nn  outer  diirkuess. 
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It  is  Lis  opulence  of  ideas,  ruled  by  ultimate  veracity 
rather  than  by  present  watchfulness,  that  makes  so 
much  of  Ruskin's  work  a  choas  of  wild  reasoning  and 
glorious  insight,  of  incomplete  knowledge  and  enchanting 
prophecy.  He  could  not  be  thriftily  and  straightly  effeiv 
tivc;  he  must  amass,  expand,  and  overdo.  He  loved 
quantity  of  ideas,  quantity  of  sight.  His  nature,  lie  said, 
was  that  of  a  worker  and  a  miser.  "  I  rejoiced,  and  rejoice 
Still,  in  the  mere  quantity  of  chiselling  in  marble,  and 
stitches  in  embroidery  ;  and  was  never  tired  of  nimibering 
sacks  of  gold  and  caskets  of  jewels  in  the  Arabian  Nights  : 
and  though  I  am  generous  too,  and  love  giving,  yet  my 
notion  of  charity  is  not  at  all  dividing  my  last  crust  with 
a  beggar,  but  riding  through  a  town  hke  a  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  having  any  quantity  of  sequins  and  ducats 
in    saddle-bags    (where  cavalry   officers  have  holsters  for 

gistols),  and  throwing  them  round  in  radijint  showers  and 
ailing  handfuls ;  with  more  bags  to  brace  on  when  those 
were  empty."  Such  he  was  in  wealth,  and  such  in  wsdom. 
The  real  liuskin,  then,  was  little  qualified  to  be  a 
master  or  organiser  of  human  life.  His  ideas  were  not 
derived  from  intimate  or  organised  study  of  the  world 
around  him,  but  were  snatched  from  it  in  primary 
fer\-ours  and  developed  in  solitary  musings.  They  were 
essentially  Utopian.  They  answered  to  human  needs  but 
not  to  the  tabulated  needs  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Harrison 
admirably  and  adequately  describes  Ruskin  as  "a  man 
of  rare  genius,  of  what  one  of  his  French  admirers  called 
'a  palpitating  imagination,'  and  withal  he  was  a  man 
of  delicate  moral  sensitiveness,  of  acute  human  sympathy 
and  vision.  He  had  some  share  of  that  Gift  of  the 
Ithuriel  Spear  by  which  frauds  are  detected,  which 
enabled  men  with  such  different  spirits  as  Plato,  St. 
John,  and  the  Mystics,  or  Burke,  or  Shelley,  to  give  us 
wondrous  liints  and  guesses,  beautiful  consolations  and 
liopes,  even  in  their  fancies,  their  paradoxes,  their 
illusions."  Had  this  been  understood  from  the  first, 
this  great  man  would  have  been  taken  at  once  less  and 
more  seriously,  and  some  of  the  tragedy  of  his  hfe  would 
liave  been  spared  :  he  might  never  have  written,  "  Swift 
is  very  like  me." 

Wonls  [says  Mr.  Harrison]  how  full  of  pathos  and  truth. 
And  that  most  strange  hit  of  autobiography  (Sesame,  Preface, 
21  par.)  which  ends,  that  "  in  my  enforced  and  accidental 
temper,  and  thoughts  of  things  and  of  jieople,"  he  has 
sympathy  with  Dean  Swift  of  all  people.  Strange  parallel, 
singular  coincidences !  The  most  drab-coloured  with  the 
most  purple  of  all  great  masters  of  English  ;  the  most  cynical 
with  the  most  idealist  maker  of  Utopias  ;  the  most  foul  with 
the  most  prudish  of  writers;  the  keenest  politician  with  the 
most  unpractical  of  dreamers :  the  bitterest  hater  with  the 
most  loving  sentimentalist — and  yet  analogies  in  mind  and  in 
circumstance — they  two  so  lonely  in  spirit,  so  like  in  their 
genius  for  sarc-asm,  so  lx)iling  with  indignation  for  the 
jjeople's  wrong,  so  brave,  so  defiant,  each  gifted  with  such 
burning  speech,  lx)tli  suih  Platonic  lovers,  yet  so  continually 
petted  by  good  women,  lx)tli  once  so  much  sought,  often  so 
fiotly  reviled,  lx)th  ending  in  such  a  wreck,  in  something  so 
like  despair.  John  Ru.skin,  too,  in  his  last  years  of  decayed 
})ower,  coidd  have  said,  more  reverently  and  less  arrogantly, 
as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  earlier  books,  "  My  (.iod  ! 
what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that!"  He  too  might 
have  truly  wTitten  as  his  o%vn  epitaph  Sacra  inJignatio  cnv 
I arerahat  -yea,  and  coidd  have  added  et  moilem  conhirhahnt . 

By  his  subhme  abundance  of  perception  and  ideas  rather 
than  by  his  scliooled  efficacy  of  thouglit  Ruskin  won 
liis  great  place.  Through  his  mind  all  the  beauty  of  the 
world  and  of  the  moral  order  trafficked.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  his  coefficient  of  expan.sion  was  discovered  by  few  of 
his  contemporaries  ? 


The  Unknown  Butler. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  English 
prose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  which  we  dealt  in 
the  Academy  the  other  week,  made  special  reference  to  the 
neglected  Characters  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  celebrated  author 
of  Htidibras.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  specimen  of  verniicular 
prose  which  he  did  not  liesitate  to  compare  to  Swift's. 

Thougli  exaggerated    in  expression,    the  Quarterhj  re- 
viewer's protest  against  the  neglect  of  Butler's  prose  is 
just  in  substance.    To  rank  the  Characters  too  high  would 
be  to  bring  about  a  reaction  of  disappointment.     But  the 
point  is  tliat  they  have  been  overlooked  completely.     In 
the  usual  accounts  of  Butler  you  find  it  stated  that  one 
contemporary  professed  to  have  been  shown  by  him  some- 
thing  like  Iludihras  in   prose ;  but  that   all  Butler  left 
behind   him,   besides    the   miscellaneous    metrical    pieces 
usually  published  with  liis  verse,  was  a  few  prose  frag- 
ments of  no  value.     Those  accounts  vvliich  do  notice  the 
Characters  represent  them  as  exercises  in  a  then  fashioiuible 
but  now  obsolete  kind,  and  not  among  the  best  specimens 
of  that  kind.     Several  j-ears  ago  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  them  out ;  and  speedily  arrived  at  (virtually)  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Qtuxjierly  reviewer.     It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  they  belong  to  an  obsolete  order  of  composition. 
We  no  longer  relish  detached  and  set  sketches  of  prominent 
human   types— general  or  social — depending  for  effect  on 
shrewd  or  witty  strokes.     The  tiling,  indeed,  survives  in  a 
different  way.     The  Sltetches  by  Boz  are  the  modern  form 
of  it ;  difhaser,  depending  on  picturesque  external  details 
and  descriptions  of  habits,  rather  than  abstract  analysis 
of  character.     Above  all,  we  do  not  care  for  what  Dryden's 
time    called   "  sheer  wit."     Butler's  Characters,  like  the 
best  parts  of  Hudibras  itself,  are  a  tissue  of  "  sheer  wit." 
But  if  the  kind  be  obsolete,  that  is  all  which  can  be 
objected.     They  are  head  and  shoulders  above  the  other 
specimens  of  that   kind.     The  best  of  these  are  at  most 
shrewd  :  few  would  think  to  call  them  brilliant.     We  can 
see  no  just  cause  why  that  epithet  should  not  be  applied 
to  Butler's  work,  granted  the  drawbacks  of  its  kind.     It 
was  surely  to  it  that  the  contemporary'  we  have  mentioned 
referred  as    Hudibras    in  prose.       Some  of    the    sayings 
have  actually  been  transferred   to  Hudibras.     Doubtless  it 
was  Butler's  perception  that  so  hackneyed  a  mode  of  com- 
position would    be   at    a  disadvantage  beside  his  satiric 
poem  which  withheld  him  from  giving  prominence  to  the 
Characters  during  his  lifetime.     But  if  stroke  after  stroke 
of  wit,  in  epigram,  simile,  aphorism,  unfailingly  original, 
often  pimgent  and  observant,  make  for  brilliancy,  then 
this  prose  is  brilliant.     Every  now  and  again  you  have  in 
some  sentence    the   condensed    experience    of   a  sardonic 
master  of  life  ;  and  always  there  is  the  unexpected  comic 
fancy.     We  cannot  see  that  the  wit  is  anywise  inferior  to 
the   wit    of   Hudibras.     The    obstacle    is    that  it    is    too 
incessant,  too  unmingled  for  the  modern  mind,  with  its 
wandering   and    soon-tired  attention.      Also,  it  must  be 
confessed,   the  briUiant  wit  is  largely  wasted  on  trivial 
subjects— a  conjuror,    a    Wittol,    a   Host,    and   so   forth. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  Hudibras.     That  an  age  which 
is  fatigued  by  the  over-brilliance  of  Congreve's  matchless 
Way  of  the  World  should  read  Butler's  Characters,  with 
all    their   drawbacks   of  theme  and   kind,  is   perhaps   a 
hopeless  expectation.     Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  bring 
them  under  the  notice  of  literary  students — for,  even  in 
this  day,  such  unpopular  being.s  surely  are.  • 

His  sketch  of  "A  Modern  Politician,"  the  longest  and 

most    elaborate   performance    in  these   mostly  short   and 

off-hand  Characters,  yields  good  examples  of  his  sardonic 

and  ironic  satire.     It  shows  that  Swift  did  not  "  introduce  " 

(as  he  claimed)  though  he  may  have   "  refined  "  irony  : — 

He  never  speaks  his  own  sense,  but  that  which  he  finds 

comes  nearest  to  the  meaning  of  those  he  convei-sts  with  ;  as 

birds  are  drawn  into  nets  by  pipes  that  coimterfeit  their  own 
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As  for  religion,  he  believes  a  wise  man  ought  to  possess  it, 
only  that  he  may  not  be  observed  to  have  freed  himself  from 
the  obligations  of  it,  and  so  teach  others  by  his  example  to 
take  the  same  freedom. 

All  regards,  and  civil  applications,  should,  like  true  devo- 
tion, look  upwards,  and  address  to  those  that  are  above  us, 
and  from  whom  we  may  in  probability  expect  either  good  or 
evil ;  but  to  apply  to  those  that  are  our  equals,  or  such  as 
cannot  benefit  or  hurt,  is  a  far  more  irrational  idolatry  than 
worshipping  of  images  or  beasts.  All  the  good  that  can 
proceed  from  friendship  is  but  this,  that  it  puts  men  in  a  way 
to  betray  one  another. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  no  men  are  so  fit  to  be  employed  or 
trusted  as  fools  or  knaves  ;  for  the  first  understand  no  right, 
the  otliers  regard  none. 

Then  follows  a  passage  on  the  uses  of  fools  as  political 
agents,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Second  Charles's  shifty 
and  unprincipled  ministers. 

The  acute  insight  into  the  corruptions,  weaknesses,  and 
aboimding  villainies  of  hmnan  nature,  the  grimly  cynical 
irony,  the  racy  vernacular,  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
Swift,  and  not  below  him  in  terse,  incisive  scorn.  But 
the  style  is  less  finished,  tags  and  splinters  project  from 
the  sentences.  Portions  of  the  satire  even  yet  hold  good, 
though  the  more  unscrupulous  ways  of  politicians  have 
doubtless  been  bettered.  Still  more  permanent  is  his 
satire  on  the  "Small  Poet  "—the  "  Minor  Poet  "  of  our 
day.  Butler  does  not  spare  to  foul  his  own  nest ;  and  his 
remarks  have  all  the  keenness  of  inside  knowledge.  The 
"  Small  Poet  "  has  not  changed;  his  ways  are  persistent 
as  those  of  women.  It  is  a  good  example  of  Butler's 
lighter  wit : — 

He  measures  other  men's  wits  by  their  modesty,  and  his 
own  by  his  confidence.  He  makes  notliing  of  writing  plays, 
because  he  has  not  wit  enough  to  understand  the  difficulty. 
.  .  .  He  grows  the  unwiser  by  other  men's  harms  ;  for  tlie 
worse  they  write,  he  finds  the  more  encouragement  to  do 
so  too. 

If  you  dislike  him,  it  is  at  your  own  peril  ;  he  is  sure  to 
put  in  a  caveat  beforehand  against  your  understanding  ;  and, 
like  a  malefactor  in  wit,  is  always  furnished  %vitli  exceptions 
agaiast  his  judges.  ...  He"  professes  to  write  witli  as 
gj-eat  facility  as  if  his  muse  was  sliding  down  Parnassus. 
[The  modem  affectation  is  rather  the  otlier  way.  He  proceeds 
ironically  to  advocate  the  poet's  liberty  to  blow  liis  own 
tnmipet.]  It  is  not  likely  that  Nature  gave  men  great  parts 
upon  such  terms  as  the  fairies  use  to  give  money,  to  pinch 
and  leave  them  if  they  speak  of  it.  They  say— Praise  is  hid 
the  shadow  0/  rirttie ;  and  sure  that  virtue' is  very  foolish 
tliat  is  afraid  of  its  own  shadow. 

Turning  to  poetry  in  general,  he  has  a  hit  at  the  philo- 
sophers, who  "  will  not  allow  poets  fit  to  live  in  a  common- 
wealth " ;  specially  referring,  of  course,  to  the  famous 
condemnation  of  poets  in  Plato's  liepuhUc:  — 

Plato,  who  first  hmished  poets  from  his  Republic,  forgot 
that  tluit  very  Commonwealtli  was  poetical  ....  Alex- 
ander the  tJreat  liad  no  wiser  way  to  secure  that  empire  to 
himself  by  right,  wliich  he  liad  gotten  by  force,  than  by 
declaring  himself  tlie  son  of  .lupiter ;  and  who  was  Jupiter 
but  the  son  of  a  poet  ? 

The  stroke  is  unanswerably  witty.  Butler  satirises  some 
pohtical  types  peculiar  to  the  time  ;  sucli  as  the  "  State- 
("onvert,"  the  Roundhead  turned  Royalist  ^vith  the 
Restoration : — 

u-^"  '^^L*"*^*-^  penitent,  that  never  left  rebellion  till  it  left 
him.  What  he  gained  by  serving  against  the  King,  he  laid 
out  to  purchase  profitable  employment  in  his  service  ;  for  lie  is 
,  one  that  will  neither  ol)ey  nor  reljel  against  him  for  nothin" 
He  pretends  to  Ije  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  brought 
in  the  King,  which  is  in  one  sense  very  true ;  for  if  he  liad 
not  driven  hmi  out  first,  it  had  been  impossible  ever  to  have 
brought  him  111. 

Yet  the  type  thus  ilexterou,sly  ridiculed  is  as  permanent 
m  essence  as  the  Talleyrands  and  Fouch^,  tlie  Brutuses 
andScanolaa  who  slunk  mto  Bonaparte's  pohce,  or  climbed 
to  his  heterogeneous  peerage  after  lopping  the  heads  of 
their  aristocratic  predecessors.     The  doetminirr.  "Repub- 


lican "  is  still  with  us,  and  Butler's  comments  on  him  are 
fundamentally  and  abidingly  sagacious  : — 

While- he  is  modelling  of  Governments,  he  forgets  that  no 
Government  was  ever  made  by  model :  for  they  are  not  built  as 
houses  are,  but  grow  as  trees  do.     And  as  some  trees  thrive 

best  in  one  soil,  some  in  another,  so  do  Governments 

Most  that  I  know  of  this  sort  are  haranguers,  that  will  hold 
any  argument,  rather  than  their  tongues. 

That  is  a  lesson  still  unlearned,  admirably  wise  and 
admirably  put.  But  the  trivial  Characters  wliich  have 
nothing  but  observation  and  wit,  are  worth  reading  for 
their  wit ;  as  this  of  the  "  Wooer  " — what  we  now  call  the 
fortune-hunter : — 

He  has  passions  lying  by  him  of  aU  sizes  proportionable  to 
all  women's  fortunes.  If  his  mistress's  fortune  and  his  do 
but  come  to  an  agreement,  their  persons  are  easily  satisfied. 
He  has  a  great  desire  to  beget  money  on  the  lx)dy  of  a  woman, 
and  as  for  other  issue  is  very  indifferent,  and  cares  not  how 
old  she  be,  so  she  be  not  past  money-bearing. 

The  specimens  we  have  gathered  will,  we  hope,  show 
lovers  of  Hterature  the  wisdom,  not  less  than  the  wit, 
hidden  away  in  these  forgotten  writings  of  a  little-read 
author.     In  that  hope  we  have  ctiUed  them. 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

The  author  of  Amite  Amoureuse  has  set  lierself  the  task 
of  writing  a  novel  for  the  young  French  girl.  Hesitation 
Sentime7itale  (Calmann  Levy)  is  in  agi-eement  with  its 
title,  and  the  announcement  in  the  dedication  that  the 
story  is  for  the  above  victim  of  an  old-fashioned  civilisation, 
all  that  is  most  sentimental  and  virtuous.  The  heroine  is 
for  a  little  while  decorously  dazzled  with  the  worldly  and 
superficial  attractions  of  the  young  man  of  society,  well- 
born, frivolous,  splendidly  apparelled,  with  the  aureole  of 
fashionable  sports  about  him.  Then  the  glass  factory, 
wliich  promises  her  a  liberal  dowry,  threatens  failure, 
and  the  young  man  of  society  behaves  in  the  usual  way. 
Love  and  beauty  he  admits  are  all  very  well  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  their  value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  a  large 
establishment.  In  the  usual  way,  too,  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  thwarted  romance  and  abandoned  beauty,  the  poor  lad 
adopted  by  Marie  Tiierose's  father  and  saved  from  starva- 
tion or  worse,  who  has  in  silence  loved  Marie  Therese  all 
his  life.  It  is  a  thin  unoriginal  little  tale,  written  amiably 
enough  for  the  age  of  innocence  in  the  conviction  that 
virtuous  youths  must  unaccountably  be  moodish  bores  or 
dull  prigs,  which  will  please  readers  of  a  sentimental  turn 
who  like  a  dash  of  maUce  and  smartness  along  with 
moonlit  reveries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Camille  Mauclair  is  a  woman,  for, 
bad  as  it  is  to  think  of  a  woman  having  written  such  a 
book  as  Les  Meres  Socialos  (Librairie  Ollendorf),  it  would 
be  infinitely  worse  to  think  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  man. 
It  is  a  shocking  and  unjustifiable  attack  against  French 
motherhood  of  all  classes.  Considering  that  maternity  is 
the  obvious  destiny  of  every  woman  born  of  woman,  though 
many  for  various  reasons  miss  this  natural  destiny,  it 
would  be  as  irrational  to  expect  universal  perfection  in 
the  exercise  of  maternal  power  as  it  would  be  to  expect  it 
in  any  other  capacity  where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
meet  by  natural  law.  Camille  Mauclair  prefixes  this 
amazing  and  scandalous  indictment  of  the  best  mothers  in 
the  world  with  a  page  of  Nietzsche  ending:  "For  the 
female,  children  satisfy  a  need  to  dominate,  tiiey  are  a 
property,  an  occupation,  something  she  understands 
entirely  and  with  which  she  can  converse,"  and  the 
embroidery  on  this  theme  is  (luite  tlie  most  execrable  stuff 
I  have  ever  read.     All  the  mothers  in  this  book,  and  tliere 
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sure  many,  arc  moral  vampires,  they  blight  aud  stultify  the 
lives  of  their  sons,  sucking  up  all  sources  of  independence 
and  initiative.  The  heroine  whom  we  are  expected 
to  sympathise  with  as  a  noble  and  original  figure 
in  her  struggle  with  a  barbarous  mother  is  frankly 
odious.  We  are  asked  to  regard  it  as  a  fine  thing  tliat 
she  should  have  the  courage  to  repudiate  marriage,  and  go 
up  to  Paris  to  punt  pictures  and  live  with  a  young  man 
other  choosing  exactly  as  if  they  were  married.  ITieir 
friends  gather  round  them  admiringly  and  profess  to  find 
them  heroic.  Why  ?  They  spend  tlieir  leisure  in  Imnting 
up  youtlis  tyrannised  by  their  mothers  and  helping  to  set 
them  up  in  various  comers  of  Paris.  As  if  the  modern 
young  man  needs  to  be  protected  from  his  mother  !  He 
discovers  the  road  to  independence  far  too  easily,  and  when 
he  elects  to  live  with  his  motlier,  here  in  France  at  least,  the 
domestic  fetters  are  surprisingly  elastic,  and  lie  finds 
maternal  rule  a  triumph  of  tact  and  indidgence.  These 
unfortunate  mothers  of  France  in  their  quality  of  wives 
are  still  more  shamelessly  mauled  by  Camille  Mauclair. 
This  is  matter  the  reviewer  cannot  decently  touch,  for  it 
out-Zola's  Zola  at  liis  worst.  The  seamy  side  of  life  is 
never  pleasant  to  contemplate,  aud  it  is  only  tolerable 
when  shown  in  reUef  against  the  more  agreeable  aspects. 
Here  aristocrats,  the  wealthy  middle-class,  and  the  poorer 
class  are  all  equally  putrid.  Not  that  the  book  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  pornographic.  It  is  evidently  written  as  a 
high  moral  sermon,  in  the  grand,  serious,  pretentious 
Style,  to  build  a  Temple  of  Free  Love  on  the  ruins  of  the 
decayed  institution  of  marriage  with  tlie  idtimate  object  of 
the  complete  enfranchisement  of  boyhood  and  girlhood 
and  the  obliteration  of  maternal  power. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  French  fiction  is  why  the 
novelists  should  so  sedulously  guard  their  heroes  in  their 
various  sentimental  adventures  from  conduct  in  the  least 
possible  resembling  that  of  a  gentleman.  It  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  tradition,  like  the  academic  laws  which  rule  their 
beautiful  prose.  It  is  many  years  ago  since  I  first  saw  Dumas' 
Demi  Monde,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  no  French  person  of  my  acquaintance  shares  my 
indignation  and  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Olivier  de  Jalin. 
Most  French  v.-riters  seem  to  believe  that  in  the  game  of 
outwitting  a  woman  a  man  is  justified  in  using  the  basest 
means,  whatever  his  social  position.  In  the  war  of  sexes 
tliere  is  no  code  of  honour  for  the  man — the  woman  is 
placed  at  such  a  terrible  disadvantage  that  we  can  afford  to 
be  lenient  to  her  disregard  of  honourable  instinct,  though 
even,  in  least  expected  circumstances,  she  often  nobly  rises 
above  her  accredited  indulgence.  But  the  man  in  French 
fiction  is  ever  consistently  base,  and  incurs  no  reproach. 
In  one  of  Feuillet's  lieraldic  novels  La  Morte,  the  liero,  a 
grand  seigneur  hke  a  lackey,  with  more  infamous  purpose, 
listens  deliberately,  unseen,  to  the  conversation  of  a  group 
of  young  girls,  convened  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  titled  lady, 
that  tliey  sliould  talk  confidentially  together  for  his  benefit 
in  order  that  lie  might  judge  from  their  private  chatter  if 
any  were  wortliy  to  aspire  to  the  lionour  of  his  hand. 

It  never  occurred  to  Peuillet  that  no  lady  was  the  proper 
mate  for  .such  a  cad.  Of  course  it  may  be'  subtle  chivalry 
on  tlic  part  of  the  novebsts  and  draJuatists  to  dip  the 
balances  of  sympathy  in  the  woman's  favour.  But  I  doubt 
it.  And  so  1  am  not  surprised  in  looking  over  La  Tendrease 
by  M.  Albert  Erlande  (Ollendorf)  to  find  the  males,  as 
usual,  miserable  creatures  in  their  triumph  over  women, 
and  the  women  pitiable  idiots  in  their  sentimental  woes. 
Y'yonne  de  Lassereil  is  dying  of  consumption  on  the 
Riviera.  Her  lover,  aware  of  this  fact,  is  scouring  Europe 
on  his  auto-mobile,  or  roaming  the  Mediterranean  in  his  . 
yacht.  Tliis  is  how  lie  writes  to  her  :  "  You  are  the  onlv 
woman  that  ever  .seduced  me  ;  I  see  you  stretclied  in  your 
invalid^  cliair,  and  I  feel  in  my  heart  the  old  passion 
turned  into  infinite  tenderness."  He  is  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Marseilles,  where  she  is  slowly  dying.  "  Adieu, 
my  adored  Yvonne,  write  to  me,"  he  adds,   and  airilv 


yaclits  off  with  a  fantastic  Euglisluuan  to  liealthier  regions, 
and  the  poor  fool  replies :  "  Four  pages,  my  beloved 
Georges,  from  thee,  0  my  so  far-off  lover !  "  A  more 
unconscious  sermon  against  the  folly  of  taking  a  lover  was 
never  preached  to  idle  woman. 

Why  can't  society  send  these  comphcated  creatures 
out  to  grass?  The  advantages  of  illicit  love  are 
considerably  less  apparent  than  those  of  humdrum  mar- 
riage. A  man  marries  a  woman,  and  tliere's  a  blessed 
end  of  it.  But  all  these  sentimental  ravings  that  lead 
nowhither  and  reveal  such  inexplicable  baseness  and 
cowardice,  what  is  their  profit  ?  "rhe  men  so  destitute  of 
honour  or  lieart  are  as  miserable  as  their  victims.  The 
study  of  La  Tendrcnae  is  unrolled  in  letters,  some  very 
clever  and  cruel,  with  some  singularly  sharp  and  illumi- 
nating social  touches,  but  like  all  books  of  the  sort,  it  turns 
one  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of  animals  with 
renewed  fervour  and  admiration.  Animals  are  so  clean 
and  innocent. 

H.  L. 


Drama. 

Chance  or  Character  ? 

Me.  Hknry  Arthur  Jones  was  hardly  inspired  when  he 
called  his  new  play  "  Chance,  the  Idol."  The  name  has 
been  a  snare  to  the  critics,  who  have  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  anxiety  to  prove  the  undramatic  character  of 
chance  in  general  and  of  Monte  Carlo  gambling  in  par- 
ticular. Thus  a  usually  acute  writer  thinks  it  necessary 
to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  the  gambling  mania  is  a 
disease  and  that  disease  is  not  dramatic,  because  "drama 
is  in  essence  the  struggle  of  a  conscious  will  against 
obstacles,  and  there  is  no  conscious  will  in  disease."  This 
is  very  true  and  doubtless  profitable  to  reflect  upon,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  particularly  relevant  to  the  fortunes 
of  Ellen  Farndon.  After  all,  the  majority  of  people  who 
gamble  at  Monte  Carlo  never  catch  the  "  disease  "  at  all.  I 
hardly  tliink  that  Ellen  Farndon  did.  She  had  a  sum  of 
money  which  was  of  no  use  to  her  except  as  a  means  of 
recovering  the  lover  who  had  seduced  her  and  ridden  away. 
For  this  it  was  insufficient,  but  rightly  or  wrongly  she 
believed  that  three  times  the  amount  would  be  sufiicient. 
Tlierefore  she  deliberately  risked  it  on  the  chances  of  the 
tables.  This  was  no  doubt  foohsh,  but  was  it  particularly 
maniacal  ?  There  always  is  a  certain  chance  of  winning 
heavily  at  roulette.  Doubtless  the  advantage  given  to  the 
bank  must  tell  in  the  long  run,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  career  of  an  individual  player,  which  is  compara- 
tively speaking  only  in  the  short  run.  And  the  writer 
whom  1  quote  probably  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
results  of  spinning  the  ball  have  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
come  out,  when  tested  by  so  competent  a  scientist  as 
Dr.  Karl  Pearson,  exactly  as  the  strict  laws  of  probability 
require  that  they  should  come.  There  is  apparently  an 
incalculable  element  at  work,  and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  reasonably  be  labelled  as  a  maniac  for  taking  the 
off-chance  that  this  incalculable  element  may  be  on  his  or 
her  side.  You  can,  of  course,  be  an  ass  without  being  a 
maniac. 

The  conscious  will  of  Ellen  Farndon  is  not  relaxed, 
at  any  rate  until  failure  has  broken  down  her  nerves. 
The  superstitions  and  omens  which  are  the  conven- 
tional stock  in  trade  of  every  gambler,  and  which 
Mr.  Jones  might  perhaps  have  dispensed  with,  do  not 
determine  her  deliberate  course ;  they  are  merely  the 
reflections  of  it.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  the  gambling 
at  all  upon  which  the  emotional  interest  of  the  piece  really 
depends.  "  Chance,"  says  Cyril  Ryves,  whose  function  is 
the  choric  one,  "  plays  but  a  minor  part  in  human  lives  : 
it  is  alwavs  with  character  that  the  ultimate  issue  rests." 
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The  tragic   conflict    of    "Chance,    the   Idol" — for   it   is 
essentially  a  tragedy,  and  personally  I  found  it  an  inter- 
esting and  a  moving  one — lies  not  between  Ellen  Farndon 
and  the  tables,  but  between  Ellen  Farndon  and  the  other 
characters  of  the  drama.     Here  is  a  woman,  a  real  flesh 
and  blood  woman,  Avith  inunense  ix)tentialities  for  passion 
and    devotion,    brought    by    circumstances    to    seek    her 
liappiness  in  a  world  wholly  incapable  of  rising  to  her 
level.     It  is,  to  quote  Cyril  IJyves  again,  "  a  false  world  "  ; 
externally  brilliant  and  prosperous  and  light-hearted,  in 
its  Sylvia  Dents  and  Ltouce  Kennetts  ;  at  heart  incredibly 
shallow  and  brutally  selfish.     To  whom  does  EUen  look 
for  justice   and  generosity?     There    is   Alan    Leversage, 
who    will    hardly   be    galvanised    into    heroism,   or   even 
common  decencv' ;  and  there  is  Lady  Mary  Nowell,  a  well- 
born,   well-meaning,    essentially    stupid    woman,    with   a 
sense  of  duty  strictly  limited  to  her  family  and  her  caste, 
the  exact  type  of  woman,  in  fact,  which  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  production  of  Alan  Leversages.      These,  and 
no    others,    are    really    the    obstacles    against  which    the 
conscious  will  of  Ellen  Pamdon  batters  itself  to  fragments. 
The  structure  and  dramatic  intention  of  "  Chance,  the 
Idol "  give  it  its  strength.    I  could  wish  it  better  written  : 
with    more    sting  in   the    dialogue,   a    lighter    and    more 
original  touch  in  the  selection  of  incident  for  the  back- 
ground.    It    gains  greatly  from    the  extremely  powerful 
acting  of  Miss  Lena  AshweU  as  the  heroine.    Miss  Ashwell 
triumphs  over  an  exceptionally  difficult  part.     She  has  to 
display  both  passion  and  restraint,  to  suggest  a  rich  and 
deep  vitality,  and  to  hold  back  hysteria  from  degenerating 
into  rant.     I  particularly  like  the  skill  with  which,  to  the 
end,  Ellen's  aloofness  from  her  surroundings,  in  spite  of 
her  superficial  adaptabilitj-,  is  indicated,  the  slight  touch 
of  commonness  in  the  accent  which  marks  off  tlie  living 
woman  from  the  group  of  jjolished  worldlings.    Mr.  Graham 
Browne  fails  to  make  Alan  Leversage   plausible  ;    he  is 
too  unmitigatedly  the  "  skunk  "  which  he  protests  against 
being  considered.     A  subtler  art  is  wanted  here.     Miss 
Winifred  Arthur-Jones,  as  Douce  Kennett,  an  irresponsible 
young  person  who  gambles  out  of  sheer  gaiety  of  heart, 
and  has  recourse  to  "  a  sort  of  a  jeweller"  when  she  gets 
into  difficulties,  gives  us  as  delightfully  fresh  and  spirited 
a  bit  of  acting  as  one  could  wish  for.     Mr.  Esmond  makes 
a  finished  and  sympathetic  study  of  Cyril  Ryves.     Tliis 
personage  stands  rather  aloof  from  the  action  of  the  play. 
It  is  his  business  to  supply  the  philosophic  comment,  like 
a  Greek  chorus  or  one  of  those  Maeterlinckian  sages  who 
see*  more  clearly  than  other  men  into  the  working  of  the 
tragic  laws  of  life  which  they  are  none  the  more  able,  for 
that,  to  deflect.     The  elaborate  consolation  which  he  takes 
the  lead  in  offering  to  KUen  Farndon  in  the  last  scene  is, 
1  think,  overdone.    You  get,  first  of  all,  Cyril  Uyves's  rather 
chill  pliilosophy  ;  then  the  pious  resignation  of  Mr.  Farndon ; 
and,  finally,  the  stock  suggestion  of  a  baby  in  the  next  room. 
Tiie  Greek  chorus  and  the  Maeterlinckian  sage  both  do  the 
thing  better  than  this.    After  all,  a  tragedy  is  a  tragedy,  and 
the  slightest  touch  of  moralising  would   be  enough  before 
the  curtain  is  rung  dovirn  on  EUen  Farndon 's  calvary. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  first  nights.  Really  serious  and 
self-respecting  critics  went  on  Tuesday  to  Mr.  Victor 
Widnell's  "  Secret  and  Confidential  "  at  the  Comedy,  on 
Wednesday  to  Mr.  Barrie's  "Quality  Street"  at  the 
Vaudeville,  and  on  Thursday  to  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh's  "  The 
Best  of  Friends  "  at  Drury  l>ane.  I  believe  that  I  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  I  hope  to  say  something  presently 
of  Mr.  Barrie's  play,  a  very  characteristic  ])lena  of  irre- 
sponsible humour  and  sentimentali.sm,  which  gives  a 
capital  opportunity  to  a  talented  young  actress  in  Miss 
EUaline  Terriss,  and  brings  back  an  old  friend  in  Miss 
Marion  Terry.  It  is  a  piece  which  any  girl  can  take  her 
mother  to  see,  and  should  have  a  considerable  success. 
The  other  two  plays  are  melodrama  of  a  pronounced  type. 

L.  K.  CUAMIIERS. 


Art. 

A  Ouiet  Hour  with  Durer. 

Few  were  the  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  panelled  room 
where  I  sat,  and  there  were  fewer  pictures  on  the  browu 
papered  walls.  But  the  pieces  of  furniture  were  of  the 
best ;  no  fallals  worried  their  graceful  lines ;  no  knick- 
knacks  confused  their  staid  design.  And  the  pictures  in 
narrow  oaken  frames,  that  were  fast  turning  the  right  black, 
harmonised  with  the  furniture.  Colour  they  lacked  ;  it 
was  not  missed.  For  theirs  was  that  intensity  of  feehng, 
that  brain-bitten-in  force  that,  whatever  the  subject  may 
be,  insists  on  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful.  Some  were 
familiar,  all,  I  was  sure,  were  by  the  same  hand.  It  was 
fortunate  that  my  host  was  not  an  exacting  man.  He 
seemed  quite  content  that  his  pictures  rather  than  himself 
or  his  food  should  hold  my  attention.  But  towards  the 
end  of  the  meal  one  longish  remark  dropped  from  his 
Hps  :  "  The  flush  years  of  my  life,"  he  said,  "  were  spent 
at  Nuremburg.  1  got  into  the  way  of  brooding  about 
Durer,  and  almost  ruined  myself  collecting  him.  I've 
walked  in  his  footsteps  tlirough  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. I'm  Durer  mad,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  I'm  too 
old  to  change  now.  Oh  yes !  a  country  doctor  might  do 
worse  than  specialise  in  Durer." 

Three  portraits  hung  over  his  fire-grate.  To  the  right 
the  chubby  visage  of  Erasmus,  with  the  large  mouth  and 
the  drooping  eyelids  ;  to  the  left  the  thin,  wrinkled  face, 
with  the  bright  eyes,  of  Durer's  master,  Wolgemuth,  eighty- 
two  years  of  age  ;  in  the  centre  Albert  Durer,  painted  by 
himself.  Who  does  not  know  that  majestic  portrait? 
Who  but  Durer  could  have  painted  himself  in  that  way, 
without  one  fleck  of  self -consciousness  or  vanity?  The 
crimped,  silken  curls  that  faU  down  either  side  of  the  long, 
luminous  face,  the  fur  robe,  the  bare  neck,  the  unkempt 
hair  crowning  the  smooth  brow — these  accessories,  in  a 
lesser  man,  would  have  written  trivial  vanity  over  all  the 
portrait.  But  not  so  here.  The  portrait  is  just  Durer 
with  the  brooding,  melancholy  eyes  still  peering  forward, 
as  in  Ufe,  to  the  unattainable,  with  the  fuU,  human  under- 
lip,  and  the  spatulate  fingers  of  his  craftsman's  hand  still 
caressing  the  soft  surface  of  his  fur-lined  robe. 

On  the  wall  before  me  there  was  but  one  engraving — 
that  fascinating  interior  of  ripe  craftsmanship,  detailed  yet 
broad,  dark  yet  flooded  with  light,  of  St.  Jerome  in  his 
study,  with  the  little  indented  cushions,  the  sleeping 
animals,  the  hour  glass,  the  scissors,  the  pumpkin,  the  saint's 
slippers,  and  his  hat  hanging  on  its  peg.  Facing  it,  quite 
alone  (my  host  understood  the  significance  of  bare  spaces), 
rode  Durer's  grim  Knight,  his  steadfast  gaze  taking  no 
heed  of  his  imsought  companions,  Death  and  the  Devil. 
And  on  the  darkest  wall  sat  that  terrible  figure  of  Melan- 
cholia, with  the  comet  flaming  ominously  in  the  sky.  And 
yet  the  room  was  not  depressing.  Great  Art,  the  inevitable 
expression  of  a  noble,  self-trained  temperament,  in  hue, 
in  words,  or  in  form,  does  not  depress.  It  is  insincerity 
fumbling  with  tragedy  for  effect  that  depresses.  "  Christ 
Mocked,"  the  vignette  to  Durer's  "  Great  Passion,"  inspires 
pity  and  wonder ;  it  does  not  depress. 

We  moved  into  the  study,  I  looking  forward  to  an 
afternoon  with  Durer  and  the  craftsmen  of  Nuremburg. 
The  lesson  began  well.  "Here,"  said  my  host,  "are 
photographs  of  four  men,  living  and  working  in  Nurem- 
burg at  the  same  time,  and  representing  the  stages  of 
difference  between  the  craftsman  and  the  poet.  First, 
Peter  Vischer,  sturdy,  resolute,  strong-willed.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  a  brass-founder  of  genius,  l)ut  you  might 
meet  his  double,  bearded,  leather-aproned,  in  any  Enghsli 
village  to-day.  Second,  Adam  Krafft,  carver  and  sculptor, 
still  the  craftsman,  but  the  moutli  is  not  so  firm,  the  face  is 
touched  with  ideality,  the  eyes  are  anxious,  not  calm,  like 
Peter  Vischer's.  Third,  Albert  Durer— you  know  him! 
Fourth,  Hans  Sachs,  poet,  and  Meistersinger— sheer  idealist. 
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They  make 


The  telephone  l)ell  interrupted  him, 


smnmoning  the  doctor  to  an  adjoining  village.  But  before 
he  drove  away,  through  the  rain,  in  his  dog-cart,  he  pro- 
duced from  a  cupboard  six  large  jwrtfolios,  and  begged 
me  to  occupy  myself  with  their  contents  till  his  return. 
They  were  the  Durer  Society's  publications,  and  for  an 
hour  or  so,  I  picked  my  slow  way  tlirough  that  wealUi 
of  fancy  and  mdustry — till  the  light  gave.  Then  1  leant 
back  in  my  chair,  and  thought  of  Nureraburg. 

I  saw  again  tlie  little  red-tiled,  old-world  town  snug 
within  its  walls ;  saw  again  the  sliops  with  their  Durer 
prints  and  photographs ;  cUmbed  again  to  the  dark,  low- 
ceiled,  gabled  house  in  the  iVlbert  Durer  Strasse,  where 
he  hved  and  died.  Niiremburg,  which  treated  his  works 
so  shiUuefuUy  after  his  death,  selling  them  to  the  highest 
bidder,  now  holds  his  house  in  reverence.  For  Albert 
Durer  is  Nuremburg.  All  day  long  tourists  wander 
through  his  rooms,  sit  in  his  chairs,  peer  at  the  repro- 
ductions of  his  works  that  hang  on  walls  and  screens  on 
the  upper  story,  and  note  that  the  fine  taste  shown  in 
the  design  of  his  furniture  and  accessories  is  reproduced 
in  the  furniture  and  accessories  of  the  chamber  in  his 
engraving  of  "  The  Death  of  the  Virgin."  They  buy 
postcards  showing  Durer,  sedate  and  melancholy,  standing 
on.  the  castle  parapet  above  sun-flushed  Nuremburg,  con- 
versing with  Peter  Vischer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  and  perhaps 
they  descend  to  the  little  beerhouse  against  the  wall  of 
St.  Moritz  Chapel  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer,  and  eat  a 
sausage,  to  the  memory  of  the  three  friends  who  supped 
there  so  often  when  the  sixteenth  century  was  young. 
Perhaps  also  stirred  to  know  more  of  the  inner  life  of  this 
great  German  who  was  engraver,  etcher,  painter,  carver, 
sculptor,  writer,  and  poet,  they  buy  (it  is  not  easy  to 
procure)  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  his  Tour  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1520  and  1521. 

It  is  not  an  illuminating  work,  for  Durer  was  a  reticent 
man,  on  the  side  of  those  who  hold  that  a  diary  should  be 
a  record  of  facts,  not  of  emotions.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly 
statements  of  expenses  and  purchases,  satisfaction  at  the 
good  effect  of  the  letter  of  exemption  from  taxes  given  him 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  accounts  of  the  pictures 
and  engravings  he  sold  and  bestowed.  Thus:  "Item,  I 
sold  my  host  a  small  painting  of  the  Virgin  on  linen  for 
2  florins  Rhenish.  .  .  Herr  Erasmus  has  given  me 
a  Spanish'  mantilla  and  o  portraits  of  men. 
Item :  Meister  Bernhart,  the  painter,  has  invited  me,  and 
lias  given  me  such  a  costly  meal  that  I  do  not  believe  it 

could  be  paid  for   with  10    florins I   hav(^ 

given  IS  stiver  for  a  red  cap  for  my  godchild."  That 
was  the  man — pimctihous  in  little  things  as  in  great,  giving 
the  same  calm  concentrated  attention  to  a  drawing  of  the 
Great  Passion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  cake  of  cherries,  the 
purchase  of  half-a-dozen  Flemish  cards,  or  the  exact  worth  of 
a  small  yellow  post-horn.  If  on  the  surface  he  was  of  the 
world,  fond  of  fine  clothes,  proud  of  his  personal  beauty, 
careful  of  his  silken  curls,  the  deep  emotions  of  this  fine 
nature  ran  freely.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Journal 
that  reveals  the  man,  all  the  more  striking  because  it 
flames  forth  from  the  mass  of  trivialities.  1  mean  that  cry 
beginning,  "  0  God,  is  Luther  dead  ?  "  ,  And  that  passage 
in  another  place  describing  the  death  of  his  mother — 
how  simply  done,  j'et  how  touching.  No  artificer  in 
words  speaks  here.  It  is  a  distraught  man's  utterance, 
but  controlled.  "  She  had  much  fear  of  death,  but,  she 
said,  she  had  no  fe;ir  of  appearing  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
At  last  her  eyes  grew  fixed,  and  I  saw  Death  deal  her  two 
great  blows  to  the  heart.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
mouth  and  died  suffering  .  .  .  May  God  have  mercy 
on  my  mother !  .  .  .  And  after  my  mother  was  dead 
her  face  became  more  beautiful  than  it  liad  been  during 
hfe." 

Darkness  had  now  come  into  the  room  where  I  sat,  but 
the  figure  of  Durer  hovered  above  the  portfolios  of  his 
drawings,  a  very  living  presence.     One  of  the  iwrtfolios 


contained  the  last  portrait  he  did  of  himself,  with  the 
hair  shorn  off,  ver\-  unlike  the  others.  But  I  did  not 
want  to  look  at  that.  I  preferred  to  think  of  him  in 
his  prime— comely,  high-stepping,  triumphant — when  he 
knew  liaphael,  and  Bellini,  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
and  Massys,  and  that  "old  mannikiji  Fnismus."  And  of 
that  day,  three  hundred  years  after  his  death,  when  the 
artists  of  Nuremburg  went  in  procession  to  the  cemeterj* 
of  St.  John  and  sang  hymns  round  his  grave.     1  think 

I  heard  those  hymns.     And  of  Longfellow  who 

Then  the  Doctor  returned,  wet  but  cheery,  and  said, 
"  Now  we'll  have  a  quiet  hour  with  Durer." 

C.  L   H. 


Science. 

The   Cell  Theory  of  Disease. 

The  great  discovery,  not  yet  a  century  old,  which  alone 
has  made  the  science  of  biology  practical,  has  been  the 
perception  of  the  essential  difference  between  organic  and 
inorganic,  or,  in  colloquial  language,  between  living  and 
dead,  matter.  At  first  sight  the  power  of  movement 
seems  a  sufficient  touchstone,  until  we  reflect  that  while 
dead  matter,  such  as  a  magnet,  sometimes  possesses  an 
independent  motion  of  its  own,  living  matter,  in  the  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  does  not.  Or  growth?  But  the  bones  of 
the  adult  human  body,  though  verj-  much  alive,  do  not 
appear  to  increase  in  size,  while  a  crystal  of  any  mineral 
salt  if  suspended  in  a  saturated  solution  of  similar  crystals 
undoubtedly  does.  Schleiden  and  Schwann  were  therefore 
opening  an  entirely  new  field  to  us  when  they  proved,  in 
1838,  that  the  base  of  all  organisms  was  the  cell  which 
forms,  as  the  great  German  scientist  who  has  just  passed 
away  has  called  it,  "the  lowest  unit  of  life."  Every 
organism  from  the  simplest  animalcule  to  the  complex 
structure  of  man's  physical  body,  is  composed  of  one  or 
more  cells,  and  the  life-history  of  these  cells  is  exactly  the 
same  in  every  case.  Everj'  cell  is  composed  of  cell-substance, 
or  protoplasm,  a  "  nitrogen-holding  carbon  compound " 
resembling  the  albumen  familiar  to  us  in  the  white  of  an 
egg.  The  chemical  constituents  of  this  can  be  obtained 
from  many  minerals,  and  are,  indeed,  diffused  throughout 
nearly  all  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  nature.  But  this 
protoplasm  possesses  mysterious  properties  that  no  minerals 
enjoy.  Armed  from  the  very  first  with  the  powers  neces- 
sary for  making  its  way  in  the  world,  there  develops  from 
it  an  inner  kernel  or  nucleus  and  an  outer  membrane  or 
containing  skin.  And  now  the  fully-equipped  cell  is,  as 
we  should  say,  alive.  It  chooses  from  the  medium  in 
which  it  finds  itself  those  substances  which  can  be  used 
for  its  own  sustenance,  it  incorporates  with  itself  those 
parts  of  them  which  it  knows  to  be  valuable  for  that  pur- 

iXDse,  and  it  ejects  those  parts  of  its  own  structure  which 
lave  become  effete  or  used  up.  Thus  it  continues  to  grow 
in  size  and  strength  like  the  crystal  wc  have  seen  sus- 
pended in  a  fitting  solution.  But  not  indefinitelj'.  No 
sooner  has  it  attained  its  full  growth  than  it  gradually 
divides  itself,  and  where  there  was  formerly  one  cell  there 
are  now  two.  So  certain  is  this  law  of  the  growth  and  repro- 
duction of  the  cell  that  the  great  Virchow,  to  whom  I  have 
referred  above,  was  able  to  lay  down  the  axiom  lately 
quoted  ad  nauseam,  and  to  aflirm  that  every  cell  in 
existence  must  once  have  come  from  another  cell.  This 
axiom  still  holds  good,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
while  it  does  so,  the  origin  of  life  on  our  planet  wiU 
remain  unknown. 

Virchow's  great  discovery,  however,  was  less  connected 
with  life  than  with  death.  I'ntil  his  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  that  disease  was  caused  by  some  foreign 
substance  inimical  to  life  seating  itself  withiu  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  and  thence  proceeding  to  conquer  by  degrees 
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the  whole  organism.  In  one  sense  this  woukl  still  be  a 
good  though  somewhat  imaginative  description  of  the 
principle  by  which  disease  works,  but  Virchow  showed 
that  the  process  had  been  misinterpreted.  The  diseased 
structures  of  the  body,  he  affirmed,  consisted  of  cells  like 
the  healthy  or  iindiseased,  and  these  cells  must  once  have 
sprang,  as  do  all  cells,  from  others.  And  as  those  parent 
cells  can  have  in  their  turn  no  other  origin  than  the 
original  cell  out  of  which  the  whole  structure  develops, 
it  follows  that  the  cells  of  diseased  tissues  must  have 
developed  in  the  normal  way  from  the  cells  of  healthy 
tissues,  "  driven,"  as  Lord  Lister  has  said  in  this  connection, 
"  to  abnormal  development  by  injurious  agencies."  Thus 
we  see  that  the  whole  theory  of  disease  is  pushed  further 
back,  and  that  we  must  look  for  its  origin,  not  in  the 
diseased  structure,  but  in  the  agency  which  has  caused 
the  cells  of  the  diseased  structure  to  develop  in  an 
abnormal  way.  If  one  may  venture  upon  so  dangerous 
a  thing  as  a  metaphor,  it  is  as  if  the  farmer  whose  land  is 
artificially  watered  should,  when  his  crops  are  in  danger 
of  being  flooded,  seek  to  remove  the  dam  which  has 
diverted  the  life-giving  stream  rather  than  drain  it  away 
to  be  lost  in  the  ocean. 

Let  us  see,  for  example,  how  this  explains  the  morbid 
process  called  inflammation.  It  was  once  held  that  this 
was  in  itself  a  diseased  condition  of  the  part  affected,  and 
that  the  appropriate  remedy  was,  as  was  said,  to  "  reduce  " 
the  inflammation  by  treating  the  local  symptoms.  But 
Virchow  showed  that  the  efficient  cause  must  be  an  irritation 
of  the  local  cells,  which  causes  them,  as  does  all  irritation, 
to  increase  their  own  nutrition  by  subtracting  from  the  blood 
and  the  neighbouring  tissue  a  greater  supply  than  before  of 
substance  to  be  assimilated.  Henceforward,  the  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  inflamed  part,  and  the  consequent  nervous 
and  vascular  disturbance,  became  a  matter  of  very  small 
importance  for  the  cure.  To  find  out  and  remove  the 
cause  of  the  irritation  of  the  cells  is  now  the  care  of  the 
patliologist,  conscious  as  he  must  be  that,  when  this  is 
done,  all  local  symptoms  may  be  trusted  to  cure  themselves. 
Or  let  us  look  at  the  difference  that  Virchow's  cellular 
tlieory  of  disease  has  made  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer. 
Until  its  promulgation  Lebert's  theory  of  a  specific  "  cancer 
cell  "  held  the  field,  and  all  tumours,  whether  malignant  or 
not,  were  ruthlessly  extirpated  as  a  matter  of  course,  lest 
they  should  by  chance  contain  the  dreaded  organism. 
But  Virchow,  though  his  views  on  the  cause  of  cancer 
underwent  many  modifications  since  hia  first  enquiries  in 
iH'iS,  never  wavered  in  his  .steady  assertion  of  the  truth 
that  cancer  was  a  disease  of  "erroneous  development," 
and  the  now  generally  received  theory  that  it  is  due  to  the 
abnormal  growth  of  certain  epithelial  cells  has  come  to 
confirm  this.  Whoever  succeeds  in  discovering  the  final 
cause  of  this  horrible  malady— and  the  investigation  has 
now  been  seriously  taken  in  hand — will  certainly  find  his 
labours  much  shortened  by  the  preliminary  researches  and 
brilliant  generalisations  of  Virchow. 

Those  who  remember  the  pother  created  ,by  the  Darwinian 
enunciation  of  the  Law  of  Descent— or  to  take  a  case  more 
directly  in  point,  by  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  prophylactic 
effects  of  vaccination— will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Virchow's  theory  was  at  first  much  misunderstotxl,  botli 
l)y  its  friends  and  by  its  enemies.  The  last  named  at 
first  raged  exceedingly,  but  at  length  came  round  one  by 
one  to  his  aide.  Its  ill-advised  friends  gave  him  more 
trouble,  and  for  some  time,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  ple.i  for 
"  freedom  in  Science,"  he  was  plagued  with  letters  from 
muddleheaded  mystics,  who  wi.shed  to  apply  his  cellular 
theorj-  to  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  It  waa  quite  in 
vain  that  he  assured  them  that  the  only  analogy  l)etween 
tiie  cell  which  fonned  the  "fundamental  anatomical  unit 
oflife"  and  the  sun  was  that  one  was,  and  tlie  other 
might  be,  round.  They  continued,  with  the  love  for  a 
short  cut  peculiar  to  a  certain  order  of  mind,  to  assert 
that    Ihoy    Jiad    in    the   cell    the   cxplanitiou    of   all    the 


mysteries  of  the  universe,  until  a  newer  and  unrelated 
theory  was  broached,  to  which  they  hastened  to  transfer' 
their  damaging  allegiance.  Such  vagaries  may  be  safely 
neglected ;  but  Virchow  always  steadily  withstood  all 
attempts  to  erect  his  theory  into  a  dogma  to  be  received 
at  all  hazards.  "  I  once  advanced  the  view — in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  then  prevalent  of  the  development 
of  organic  life  from  inorganic  matter — that  every  cell 
was  derived  from  another  cell,  with  reference  first  to 
pathology  and  principally  in  the  case  of  man.  In  both 
respects  I  still  hold  that  was  quite  right."  Thus  he 
wrote  many  j-ears  before  his  deatli,  but  lie  went  on  to  say 
that  he  considered  his  theory  as  a  working  hypothesis 
only,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  see  it  taught  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  Prof.  Haeckel  would  have  taught  the 
Darwinian  .theory  of  the  Descent  of  Man.  These  words, 
written  at  a  time  when  his  theory  of  disease  had  obtained 
the  unquestioned  supremacy  which  it  still  enjoys,  not 
only  showed  the  toleration  of  the  earnest  student  of 
Nature,  but  were  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony  he 
could  have  ottered  in  favour,  of  the  freedom  of  enquiry  in 
matters  of  science  for  which  he  was  pleading. 

F.  Leuge. 


Correspondence. 

Philip  James  Bailey. 

Sill, — The  growing  interest  in  English  literature  across 
the  Channel  tends  to  international  amity  and  amenitj'. 
But  it  seems  to  be  too  often  based  on  "  Ics  vagnes  '  on-dit,'  " 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  extract  from  L' Aurora 
of  September  10  : — 

M.  PliillpJann-s  liailcy,  (iiii  etait  le  doyen  des  poetos 
aiigliiis  fit  <jiii  vieiit  de  mourir,  ii^e  de  (|iiatre-\iiigt-six  aus, 
.ivait  inaiigure  son  "decanat"  des  18.30  par  la  publication 
d'nn  poenie  intitule  Faustus,  et  qui  s'inspirait  dii  Faust  do 
(joethe. 

Ce  poeme  qui,  par  I'etrange  destin  des  livres,  a  obtenu 
trente  editions  en  Amerique,  n'a  joui  quo  de  sept  editions  en 
.Vngletcrre,  borceavi  dii  poete.  lC:i  France,  les  necrologues  du 
jour  ne  peuvcnt  apprecier  cettc  a'uvre  quo  d'apres  les  vagues 
"on-dit." 

L'autour  do  ce  Faustus  de  1839  a  sagement  evite  de  longuos 
desillusions  en  ue  priant  pas  son  heros,  Mrihia'.o,  de  le  laisser 
jeune. 

You  will  observe  that  the  veteran  poet's  name  (and 
English  names  are  always  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Latins) 
is  correct,  save  for  an  unnccessaiy  hyphen.  Even  the  slip 
about  Faustus  has  an  agreeable  air  of  approximating 
Bailey — and  Kit  Marlowe !  Though  the  writer  of  the 
notice  in  L'Aururc  probably  forgot  that  Goethe  had  an 
English  predecessor  as  well  as  an  (imaginary)  successor. — 
Y6ur8,  &c.  J.  D.  A. 

Turner  and  Nature. 

Sill, — In  the  interesting  article  on  Nature  Study  in  this 
week's  AcADKSiv,  Turner  is  cited  as  having  been  one  of  the 
influences  that  should  have  given  an  imj)ulse  to  nature 
study  and  the  teaching  of  natural  history  in  the  schools. 
Turner  and  Nature  !  Surely  we  have  here  the  very  essence 
of  antipathy. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  tlie  wonderful  effects 
of  light  and  colour  obtained  by  Turner  were  entirely  due 
to  abnormal  vision.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Turner  was  a  great 
artist,  not  by  reason  of  his  study  of  or  adherence  to  Nature, 
but  because  of  his  bold  ignoring  of  Nature.  TJiere  are, 
according  to  Pere  Andre,  three  kinds  of  beauty — divine, 
natural  and  artificial.  Turner,  for  the  most  part,  proclaimed 
the  last  of  tliese. — Yours,  &c.  Biiisfdri)  IIookk. 

Norfolk  House, 

Brixton  Oval,  S.W, 
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Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  156  (New  Series). 

Ijist  n-cek  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  character 
sketch  of  a  Schoolmaster  or  Schoolmislress,  not  exceeding  201)  wonU. 
We  award  the  piize  to  Mr.  Silas  C.  Penny,  15,  Devereux  Court, 
Strand,  W.C.,  for  the  following : — 

Very  old  was  the  beloved  B.izlinton,  ragged  and  snow-capped,  yet 
strenuously  erect  after  fifty  years  spent  in  the  (luaint  Kli/.abethau 
Oinmmnr  School.  Masters,  juniors,  and  head.s,  had  come  and  gone, 
but  Etill  the  kindly-stern  veteran  taught  the  moods  of  miiHeii  to  the 
wrigu'ling  urchins  of  the  lowc^t  form  but  one.  A  Plymouth  brother 
of  a  bygone  type,  he  governed  his  little  woild  by  rigid  lules,  with- 
holding hii  Puritanism,  yet  evir  upholding  its  simple  digidty.  To 
us,  hs  rebcKious  subject.",  the  aged  figure  clad  in  old-fashioned 
broadcloth,  the  himinous  eyes  and  frosted,  shaggy  head,  the  lank, 
explanatory  arm  nourishing  the  sceptre  of  pedagogic  'sovereignty, 
wire  awesome  th'ng',  but  as  we  climb  the  clas.scs  of  manhood's 
school  ihcy  ari  among  the  dearest  recollections  of  our  innocence. 
Ho  taught  us  the  verb  «/«(>  ia  its  truest  meaning.  How  we  hated 
him-  then  ;  and  how  wc  love  him— now  !  He  died  "  in  harncs,';," 
this  grand  old  man.  In  the  long  half-century  of  his  labours,  scores 
passed  into  and  through  that  lowest  •'  form  "  but  one,  and  to-day  a 
hundred  successful  livis  stand  as  monuments  to  bis  memory. 

Other  sketches  follow  : — 

A  dark  little  man  with  long  pointed  features  and  a  restless  eye,  he 
strode  through  the  school  passages,  masterdom  in  every  step.  His 
methfHls  wire  sudden  and  quick  but  he  well  undcr.stoiKl  the  art  of 
popular  government.  Ity  nature  splenetic  and  rash,  he  put  the  curb 
on  his  disposition.  After  bis  sudden  conversion  to  the  Italian  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin,  woe  bi^tide  the  boy  who  dropped  into  his  own 
method  of  a  few  weeks  agone.  Two  groat  qualities  he  had.  His  own 
enunciation  wius  cleai  and  sharp,  an  admirable  thing  in  masters,  and 
bis  ringing  "  I  cannot  He.ar"  awoke  many  a  mumblcr.  His  si'cond 
faculty  was  that  of  rapid  criticism.  He  instinctively  swooped  on  the 
essential,  good  tr  bad.  How  well  1  recollect  when  in  debate  on 
Church  Disestablishment- 1  had  (Heavtn  knows  how)  picked  up  an 
opinion  of  Hallam's  on  the  question  of  public  rights  in  lands  held  in 
mortmain.  Irstantly  he  was  all  alertness.  On  another  occasion  1 
remember  essays  on  the  (-haracter  of  Hamlet  were  the  order  of  the 
<lay,  and  one  phrase,  after  he  hail  ascertained  that  it  was  original, 
took  the  blue  ribbon.  "  Hamlet,"  said  the  essayist,  '•  was  an 
inveterate  moralizer,'— a  truly  critical  remark. 

[A.   E.  C,  Addiscombe.] 

His  classes  were  boisterously  indifferent  to  lesson?,  and  he  was  in 
complete  sympathy  with  a  boy's  passion  for  o])enair  and  freedom. 
Accomidished  in  mathematics,  science  and  languages,  he  condoned 
every  aversion  to  ttudy,  and  delighted  to  help  the  young  explorer  of 
the  stony  paths  of  knowledge.  Questioned  by  a  pupil  of  daring  and 
enquiring  mind,  he  replied,  stroking  his  soft  blond  beard,  an  1  with 
an  absent  look  in  his  fr.-ink  blue  eyes:  "No,  I  really  think  boys 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  school.  Let  then  enjoy  life  in  the  country 
and  on  the  sea-shore.  They  would  soon  then  genuinely  thirst  for 
knowledge." 

Daintily  clean  in  habits,  language,  and  thought,  there  was  nothing 
dandical  in  his  attire,  and  his  appearance  in  a  new  suit  was  attributed 
to  the  representations  of  the  headmaster.  As  a  leader  of  |iienica  he 
was  unequalled,  and  he  expounded  the  chemistry  of  stones,  the  life 
of  a  snail,  or  the  proper  manner  of  poaching  egg.=,  with  equal  felicity 
and  boyish  enthusiasm. 

It  was  ill  spiritual  matters  that  he  chiefly  fell  from  the  conven- 
tional ideal.  An  open  confession  that  he  considered  a  ten-mile  walk 
moYe  beneficial  than  the  attendanec  of  divine  worship  reached  the 
parents'  ears.  This,  added  to  whispers  of  Atheism,  shockcl  their 
respectability,  and  made  his  resignation  inevitable. 
The  indignation  of  his  class  was  loud  and  long. 

[S.  B.  W.,  West  Hartlepool.] 

Competition  No.  157  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  invite  each  competitor  to  send  us  what  he  considers 
the  most  remarkable  passage  of  delicate  satire  in  Knglish  prcse 
liifralure,  such  pas.sage  not  to  exceed  2oO  words.  To  this  shoulil 
be  added  the  competitor's  rensou  for  his  choice,  not  exceeding 
IIW  words.  To  the  sender  of  the  best  passage  and  comment  we  shall 
award  a  jirize  of  One  Guinea. 

Rules. 
Answers,  addressed,  "Literary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  I,ane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  24  Septendwr,  1902.  Kach  answer  must  be.accom- 
panied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrappej, 
01  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
CootributioDS  to  be  wrilten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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New   Books  Received. 

THEOLOGICAL  AN'D  BIBLICAL. 

Ilaaiiujts  (JaiiKs),  Tlic  Ejpository  Times.    Vol.  13 (T.  mid  T. Clark i    ".« 

rnrMiianda  (Sri),  An  Eastern  ExpmitioD  o(  the  Oospcl   of  Jcsds.  acoordiiitt  to 

St.  John • (Hutchinson) 

Biilbeok  (Rev.  W.  A.),  Tlie  Date  of  the  Crucifixion..  (Art  and  Book  Conir*"})    08 

POETRY,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRE8. 
Linton  (E.  K.  and  Arthur),  A  Book  of  Poems (Sonnciischoin) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGEArHY. 

Murray  iT.  Doniflasi.  .Tcnnnc  D  Arc (Heinemonn)  net  UO 

Bfllot  ( Hugh  It.  L.  1,  Th.'  1  riner  im.i  Middle  Temple ( Methuen)  net    «/0 

Harrison  (Frederic),  English  .Men  of  Letters  :  .lohn  Huskin.. .  .(MncmiU.'Ui)  net    2/1) 

Armstrong  (Edward',  Tlie  KmperorCliarlfs  V.    2  Vols (         ,.         )  net  21/0 

Mille  (A.  B.  de).  Nineteenth  (eiitury  Series  :  Literature  in  the  Century 

(Chambers)  net 
Irvine  (R.  F.»  and  Alpers  (O.  T.  J.),  Nineteenth  Ceiiturj-  Series :  The  Pmgress 

of  New  Zealand (Chambers)  net 

Wilkin8(\V.  H.),  Onr  King  and  Queen.    Part  XIII (Hutchinson)  net 

Parliament  Past  and  Present.     XIV (         .,  >  "^t 

TniuBaotions  of  the  Olelic  .Scicii'ty  of  Inverniss.    Vol.  .XXIII. . .  (The  Society) 

Mackenzie  (W.  Douglas »,  .lohn  Mackenzie (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  net 

Curtiss  (Samuel  Ives),  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-dav 

(Holder  and  Ston(ihton)  net 

In  a  Tuscan  Garden (Ijine)  net 

Banks  (Elizabeth  L),  The  Autobiography  of  a  "  Newspaper  Girl  "  . .( Metbuen) 

Dtvies  ((;eral,l  S.),  Frans  Hals (Bell)  net 

Gower  (Lord  Ronald  Sutherland),  Sir  .Joshua  Reyuolds (    .,    )  net 

Federu  (Karl),  Dante  and  his  Time. , (Hcineniann) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Swan  (Howard),  Plashes  from  the  Far  East (Hakubr.nktn,  Tokyo) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Erckmaan-Chatriau,  Hijto-re  d'un  Cjns^rit  do  1813 

(Cambri<lge  L'uivcraity  Prcps) 

Nicol  (J.  C),  Ciceroin  Catillnam    (  ,.  ,.  ) 

Durham  (F.  H.),  English  History  from  Original  Sources,  1390-I4s.i (Black) 

Greenwood  (A.  D.).  Edward  11.  to  Richard  III (     „    ) 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  The  Fair  Maid  of  Penh.    (School  Edition.)    (      „    ) 

I.yde  (L.  \V.),  edited  liy,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth (      „    ) 

Ninet  (M. ),  Maitre  Patehl (      „    ) 

Eoglisli  Words  and  Sentences.     Book  I '. ( Blackwood) 

Bock  II (  ,.         ) 

Elliott  (J).  Elementary  Geoipatry (£onn<^oschein) 

Blackie's  Little  German  Classics;  Schiller's  Select  Ballads (Ulackie) 

,,  „      French         „        .  Victor  Hugo's  Lyrical  Poems  . . . .  (      „      ) 

„  „  „  „  Michelet's  L'Tnsecte     (      „      ) 

„  „  „  ,.  S  endhal's  Un  Episode  de  Guerre.. (      ,.      ) 

„      English  Classics  :  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity 

( Blackie) 

JLTKNILE. 

Stabl, s  (G<'rdon I,  In  Forest  La:ids (Nithet) 

Habberton  (John),  Soni?  Boys'  Doings (      „      ) 

Everett-(ireen  (Evelyn),  My  Lady  Joanna (      „      ) 

Chums,  Yearly  Volume,  1903   ..'. (Cassell) 

BoPeep  ..'. (     „     ) 

Ntwbolt  (Henry),  Froiisart  in  Britain  (Nlsbet)  net 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  S.unple  Bjok  of  Printi:)g  and  Plate  Papers (Spalding  and  Hodge) 

Animal  Life.    No.  3    (Hutchinson)  net 

Various  Authors,  Pearson's  Humorous  Reciter  and  Reader (Pearson) 

S G ,  The  Art  of  Being  B  autitul (Drane) 

Ex-Club  Captain,  The  A.B.C.  of  Shimming : (      ,.     ) 

Tighe  (Harry),  Remoise  and  other  Essay's (Souuenschcin) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Gordon(La!ly  Duff),  Letters  from  E^ypt   ...(Brinsley  Johnson)  net 

T'.iiton  (Major  W.  H,).  The  Truth  of  Christianity  (JarrolJ) 

Flint  (Robert),  Theism (Blackwood) 

Dickens  (Charles),  Sketches  by  Boz.    (Biographical  Edition.) 

(Chapman  ard  Hall) 
Dickens  (Charles).  The  Pickwick  Paper.^    (Biographical  Sketches.) 

(Chapman  mid  Hall) 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  The  Sensitive  Plant (Lane)  net 

Green  (John  iliciiard),  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.    Part  8. 

(Mocmillan)  net 

Tennj'son  (Alfred  Lord),  In  Memorlam (Bell)  net 

Cervantes.  Don  (Quixote ' (Nelson )  net 

Brewer  (E.  Cobliam).  The  Reader's  Handbook .'. ..  (Chalto  A  Windus) 

New  Volumes  of  the  Eneyclopicdia  Britannica,  Vol.  XXIX.  ..("The  Times  ") 

MoncricfT  (A.  R.  Hope),  edited  by.  Guide  to  London .(Black) 

Davidson  ( llev.  J.  P.  F.),  Instructions  on  the  Holy  Communion 

(Wells  Gardner)  int 
Carlyle  (Tliom'.s),Sartcr  Rcsartus  HerogpTust  and  Present  (Chapman  &  Hall  i 

•  net 

Ainsworth  (William  Harrison).  Jack  Shepjiard,  2  Vols. (Gibbings)  net 

Pejin  (William).  No  Cross  No  Crown    (Ubister)  net 

Parker  (Percy  LIrlngstone)  abridged  by,  John  Wesley's  Journal  (      .,      )  net 

The  Temple  Bible :  Acts- -Philemon-  Timothy—Titus.. (l)eut)  net 

„  „        The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings (    ..    )  net 

PERIODICALS. 

Monihly,  Review,  ContemiHirary.  Good  Wonlg,  Sunday,  American  Antiqli  rian, 
Pearson's.  Crampton's,  United  Service,  -Antiquary.  Genealogical.  School  World, 
Empire  Iteview.  Century.  Mocmilhui's,  Temple  Bar,  St.  Niclio'as,  New  Liberal 
Review,  Eust  and  Wt-st,  Winilsor,  Phuto-.Miuiaturc,  Lippincott's,  Architectural 
Iteview,  Sale  Prices,  Connoisseur.  Revue  de  Paris.  Westminster  Review,  Scribuer's, 
World's  Work.  Critic.  Ainslee's,  Lady's  Magazine.  Y  Cymmrodor. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Review  of  Reviews',  London 
Magazine,  Economic  Journal,  Smart  Set. 
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MUDIE'S    LIBRARY, 

li:mitji;d. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  months,  6  months,  and  12  months 
CAN    BE    ENTERED    AT    ANY    DATE. 

THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  of  the 
SEASON   ARE    NOW   in    CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many   Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Bfjoks   ALWAYS    ON    SALE 
(Second  Hard).      Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE    FOR 

BIRTHDAY    AND    WEDDING    PRESENTS. 


ISBISTER    &    CO.'S    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


30-34,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET: 

841,  Brompton  Boad.  S.W. ;  48,  QneeD  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LosDOJf  ; 
And  at  l'l-12.  TIarfon  .\rcad*».  Manc  HRsTKR. 

WHAT'S    ON? 
WHERE  TO   GO? 
WHAT   TO   SEE? 


"DEBRETT'S 


COMING 


EVENTS," 


'  READY  TO-UAY. 

MR.    STOPFORD    A.    BROOKE'S 

NEW  WORK 

THE  POETRY  OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

A  COMPANION  STDDV  TO  THE  SAME  AUTHOR'S 
TENNYSON  :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life. 

"  Full  of  fine,  sane  writing.    It  illumines,  it  suggests.*' — I}ailij  Chrmiu-lf. 
Cloth,  4.56  pp.,  Demy  8vo.     PRICE    10s.    6d. 


ALSO   NOW  READY. 


THE  SNOW  BABY.-  By Joseimiixe  Diebitsch 
Peaky.  The  true  story  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Peary's 
little  daughter,  the  only  white  child  ever  born  so  far  North. 
Profusely  Illustrated  from  Photographs,  printed  on  special 
art  caper,  cloth,  Pictorial  Cover  Design,  4to.     Price  63. 


SIXPENCE    NET. 

Messrs.  Dean  &  Son,  Limited,  publishers  of  "  Debrett's  Peer- 
age," kc,  issue  under  the  above  title  a  Monthly  Calendar  of 
everything  going  on.  Social  Fixtures  and  Fashionable  Weddings  are 
duly  announced,  while  special  pages  detail  "What's  On"  at  tde 
Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  and  the  coming  events 
as  regards  Racing,  Hunting,  Athletics,  and  other  Sports,  Public 
Ceremonies,  &c. 

The  Work  is  attractively  printed  in  the  best  style,  on  excellent 
paper,  and  appropriately  illustrated,  while  the  cover  is  gold-blocked 
on  a  duplex-coated  paper. 

Af  (iV  Stntiiiner/C  anil  BnolueVeriC. 

To  be  seen  at  all  Fashionable  Clubs,  Hotels,  and  Restaurants. 

London :  DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  "  Debrett's  Peerage  "  Offices, 
160a,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


READY  OCTOBER  1. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE.     A  Romance 
of  Quaker  Life.     By  JOHN  CLEVELAND.     Price  6s. 

THE  SON   OF  THE  WOLF  :    Tales  of  the  Far 

North.      By  JACK    LONDON,   Author   of    "The  God  of  His 
Fathers."     Price  6s. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

JOHN    WESLEY'S    JOURNAL:    Abridged    by 
PERCY  LIVINGSTONE  PARKER.     Price  3?.  6d.  net. 

MAXIM  GORKY'S  GREAT  NOVEL. 
THREE   MEN..  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  15,  Tavistock  St.,  Covenl  Garden,  London. 


NOTICE    TO    BOOKBUYERS. 

THE  FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

0(  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  and  TOROXTd.  have 
lilcanore  in  announcing  that  thev  lia»e  OPENBO  OFFICES 
in  LONDON'  an.l  EDINBURjiH  tor  the  Bnpply  of  their 
I'nhiications,  anil  invite  applic.ition  for  tbeir  New 
.Vnnonneement  List,  wliich  is  now  ready. 

LONDON:  21.  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

EDINBURGH  :  30,  St.  Mary  Street. 

Crown  8to.,  Cloth  Gilt,  638  pages.    FuBLLSIIED  1902. 

FOCRTIl  EDlTlllS  (Fiittrlli   Tli,mmud\. 

Carefully  re%ised  tlirMUgliout. 

THE    TRUTH     OF    CHRISTIANITY 

(comfiiled  frorii  various  sources;. 

By  Malor  W.  H.  TVRTOM,  D.S.O.,  R.K. 

Price  316.    Of  all  Booksellers. 

Ix>n'l<uj :  .jARnnr.ri  .t  Susy.  i(i  ,v  1 1.  Wariviek  Lane,  E.G. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK    BANK» 


Southampton  Bld^n^  Chancery  Lane.  London,  W.O. 
CURRENT     ACCOUNTS 
on    the    minimam    oiODthly 
balances    when    not    drawn 
l>elnw  £100. 

DEPOSIT     ACCOUNTS 
on    Deposits,    repayable   on 
demanrl. 
STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 
Stocks     and      Shares     Purchoned     and 
GastomerR. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particuUw, 
pott  f r*-e. 

C.  A.  RAITENBCROFT,  Managing  Mrectpr. 
Teltphon^.  No.  T\   flolborn. 
Te'fifraphU  AtldreMi,  "  Bikkhkck,  Lo:tdok." 
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ON  OCTOBER  1st  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  NUMBER  I.  OF 

THE   HIBBERT  JOURNAL: 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY, 


Roy.  8vo,  208  pages.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  Number  net.     Per  annum,  10s.  post  free. 


The  HIBBERT  JOURNAL  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Religious,  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Subjects,  and  will  be  open  to  writers  of  every  school  of  thought.  The  Editorial 
Board,  which  will  assist  Messrs.  L.  P.  JACKS  and  G.  DAWE.S  HICKS,  the  Editors,  will 
include  such  representatii-e  men  as  the  DEANS  of  ELY  and  DURHAM,  Dr.  JOHN  WATSON, 
Prof.  CHEYNE,  Dr.  DRUMMOND,  Mr.  MONTEFIORE,  Sir  OLIVER  LODGE,  Prof.  ({AKDNEB, 
and  Prof.  MU I  BREAD.  ^ 

THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  I.Y  THE  FIRST  NUMBER    WILL  BE:— 

EDITOHIAL. 

The  BASIS  of  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.    By  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  I.itt.D.  of  Oxford. 

The  CfiXCEPT  of  the  INFINITE.    By  Prof.  Josiah  Royoe,  of  Harvarrl  University. 

The  OUTSTANDINO  CONTaOVERSY  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  and  FAITH.    By  Sir  Oliver  Lod(?o,  D..So.,  P.R.S. 

"  RlfiHTEOUSNESS  of  dOD"  In  ST.  PAUL'S  THEOLOCY.    I'rincipal  Jnmea  Drummond,  I.L.D.,  Litt.D.  of  f)xfciril. 

CATASTIKjPHBS  anil  the  MORAL  ORDER.     1.  Prof.  G.  H.  Howiaon.     II.  Rev.  B.  A.  Armstrong.     111.  Rev.  R.  F. 

Morton.  D.D. 
.MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  A  POET  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.    By  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  LL.D. 
KARLY  DOCTRINAL  MODIFK^ATIONS  of  the  OOSI'ELS.    P.  0.  Conybeare,  M.A. 
And  a  NUMBER  of  SIGNED  REVIBWS. 

Full  Pnnprctu*  jMid  free  upon  npjilication. 

WILLIAMS    &    NOROATE, 

11,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.O.,  and  17,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
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MACMILLAN   k   CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


Ready  next  Tuesday. 

RUDYARD   KIPLING'S 

NEW     BOOK. 

JUST  SO  STORIES 

for  Little  Children. 

'■  Illnstnced  bjr  the  Author.    4to,  68. 


INDIA   PAPER   ED:TI0N. 

THE       COMPLETE       WORKS 


OF 


TKNNYSON.       Pr.iitccl    on    India    Paper.      With 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  limp  laither,  lUs.  6J.  net. 


ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS. 

New   Series. 

JOHN  R.USKIN.   By  Fkkdertc  Habbi^on. 

Crown  Hvo,  rtd  cloth,  rtiit  back,  2s.  net. 

THE    EMPEROR    CHARLES    V.      By 


BUWAKU  Aitas'inuNO,  1I.A. 
net. 


In  2  vols.  8vo,  31s. 


ESSAYS      OF      RICHARD      STEELE. 

Selected  and  edited  by  L.  E.   STEELS,   M.A.    With 
Portrait..   Pott  Bvo,  28.  6d.  net. 

[OoideH  Treasurf  Serie*. 


NEW    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Crown  Hvo,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

THE    HIGHWAY    OF  FATE.     By  Rosa 

N.  ('-\KKV. 

JAN  VAN  ELSELO:  l:>cing  an  Account  of 
bis  Adventures  during  the  R-jigu  of  his  Most  Catholic 
Mejesty  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.  By  un.BERT  and 
MauioV  Coi.EUinr.K. 

BY     OULVERCOMBE      WATER.      By 

Hakolij  Vai, lings. 


CHEAPKR   RE-ISSUE. 

VIA  CRUCIS:  A  Romance  of  the  Secoiitl 
<'ru»ade.  By  F,  MjiuioN  Chawford.  Illoairaied 
by  Louis  Loeu.    Crown  870,  3a.  6d. 


MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

Price  Is. 
COSTKKTS  FOK  OCTOBER  :— 
TUB  CARDINAL'S  PAWN.    Chapters  XVIIL— XXI. 
AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  ZUYDEIl  ZEE.    By  Charles 

Edwftrdes. 
THE  NINU  DAYS  OP  ORLEANS. 
BATNO.    By  Harold  Fielding. 

AN  OLD  POCKET-BOOK.    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Stride. 
THE  PARADOX  OF  THB  ENGLISH  BUSINESS-MAN. 

By  R.  v..  VernWc. 
OUB  INSIGNIKICANCF, 

A  WO.MAN  WAG-TONGL'E.    By  Cecil  HcaiVlam. 
THE  FIB.ST  ENGLISH  RADICALS.   By  A.  M.  D.  Hughes. 


THE    CENTURY     MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. 
Prioe  1».  4d.  Annual  Suliscription,  post  free,  It).'. 

The  OCTOBER  Number  contains  :— 
A   VOICE  IN   THE  SCENTED   NIGHT.    VlUanelle  at 
Verono.      By  Austin  Dobwn.      Picture  by  Harvey 
EIliF. 
BECOLLBCTIONS    OF    AMERICAN     POETS   (Bryant. 
I«n(jfcllow,  Emerson,  Whltticr,  Holmes).    By  Wyntt 
Baton. 
"WHEN    MOTHER    WAS    A    GIRL"      By    Catha'ine 

Young  Glen.    Pictures  by  HuKh  Thomson. 
AET    IN     PHBLIC    WORKS.      By     Sylvester    Baxter. 
Pictures  by  Jnle«  Gticrln. 

And  numerous  1  ther  Stories  and  Articles  of 
General  Interest. 

MACMILLAN  i  CO.,  LiMirro,  Li>ND>N. 


From  Up.  PLROSE'S  List  of  New  Books. 

At  es. 

"FOR  CHRIST  AND  COVENANT."  A  Book 
of  Covenanting  Heroes.  By  Rev.  ALF.XANDKR 
Smkllik.  M.A..  Author  of  "In  the  Hour  of  Sileiife." 
'*  Torchbearers  of  the  Faith."  ic.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustr.itions.  Cloth.  (Is.  (.•ilif.rllf.) 
At  Ss. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By 
AKIIII-K  TK.Mfl.K.     Cl"th  Imardg.  ."is 

GABRIEL  GARTH,  CHARTIST.    By  Evelyn 
EVKIlKlT-GllKKN.     Cloth  lioards  6s. 
At  3s.  ed. 

SHINING     AND     SERVING.      By    Itev.   J.    B. 
MlLLKK,  D.D.    Cloth  Irainls,  3s.  «d. 
At  3s.  ed. 

"  KING'S  OWN  "  LIBRARY.    38.  6d. 

NKW  VrH.IIMK. 

TORN    FROM    ITS     FOUNDATIONS.     From 
Bnizilian    Forests  to  inquisition  Cells.     By   DAVID 
Kkr,  Author  of  "  Oossuck  and  C/ar." 
At  2s.  ed. 

"BOOKS     FOR    THE     HEART."       Edited    by 

ALE.XA.NUEll   S.MEI,MK,  M.A.     2S.  6d. 
Ni:w  VOU'MKS. 

THE  DIARY  OF  DAVID  BRAINERD.    Two 

vols.    With  Introdurtion  bv  the  Editdii. 
At  Is.  6d.  net. 
JOTTINGS  FOR  PREACHERS.     My  B(v.  F.  B. 

MKYEH,  B.A.     Is.  lid.     {Sliortln.) 

At  Is. 

BOYS  OF  THE  RED  HOUSE.  By  E.  Everktt- 
Ghkex.    Is. 

At  7s.  6d. 

BOYS  OF  OUR  EMPIRE.-  Vol.  II.  Amons;  a'l 
the  Annual  Volumes  for  Buys  this  is  the  newest  and 
best.  The  leading  contents  c'^mi)ri=e  :--Six  Serial 
Stories  "Hotlniled  Out  I  or,  The  Bovs  of  Wavenev 
College,"  by  Robert  T.eiohton;  "Fighting  the 
Afridi."  bv  Kkx-NKDY  King;  •' The  Yellow  SaMiet : 
A  Story  of  Buried  Treasure,"  by  Prkd.  WhishAW: 
"Tales  of  a  Tug."  by  H.  J.  AsilCROFT  ;  -A  Raik 
Outsider!"  a  Public  School  Story,  by  KENT  Caur  : 
and  "Brothers  in  Arms,"  by  BnWARIt  Stratk- 
MEYKR.  Fifty-two  IUustrate.1  Articles  on  the  leading 
Athletes,  &o. 

At  Ss. 

THE  GIRLS'  EMPIRE.—Vol.  I.-A  new  and  up. 
to-'iate  Annual  Volume  for  British  Girls.  In  addition 
to  Three  Serial  Stories,  entitled— "The  Princess  of 
Wasa,"  by  Z.  TopELIUS  ;  "The  Rainproof  I nven 
tion,"  by  EMILY  WEAVER  :  and  "  Morag  Maclean,"  bv 
Margaret  .M.  Raxkin.  it  includes  a  larg»  number 
of  Complete  Tales  by  E.  Evkrett-Grekn.  Axnie  E. 
HOLDswoRTn,  Olive  Birrbll.  and  other  popular 
writers  for  girls. 

ANDREW  MELIIOSB,  16,  Pilgrim  Street,  London,  E.G. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS 


Nevf  Books  published  by 
The  Sunday  School  Union. 

At  2s.  6d. 
THE    LAND    OF    THE    PIGTAIL.      By  Mary 

BRYSOX,  of  Tientsin.    2s.  C.l.     ^xliorllti.) 
At  Is.  6d. 
THE  SISTERS  OF  TRENTON  MANSE.     I'.y 
Flokencr    Witts.   Author  of  "  Frances   Wiilard," 
&c.    Is.  isl. 

At  Is.    "Wonderful  Shilling"  Library. 
IN  THE  DAY  OF  HIS  POWER.    Bv  Flore.vce 
Witts.    Is. 

At  Is.    "  Splendid  Lives  "  Series. 
LORD  SHAFTESBURY:  Peer  and  Piiil;intliropi  t- 

By  R.  Kl),  Pkngkllv.      With  Portraits  au.l  IDustra- 

t'ons.     Is. 
JOHN  HOWARD:  The  Prisoners' Friend.    By  LINA 

On.MAN    0(1'  PKK.  Author  of    "  .Tohn    Bunyan,  thv 

Glorious  lireaiiier."     Is.    (y'/iortlit.) 

At  Is.     Red  Nursery  Series. 
SIMPLE     STORIES    ABOUT    JESUS.       B\ 

F.  A.  MArlKiNAi.il.     Willi  inaiiv  IllustratiiiUs.     Is. 
THE    LITTLE  BROWN   HOUSE.     By  Aim  J 

graves.    With  Illu.-trations  by  Flohkn-k  mrvek- 

UEIM.     Is. 

At  9d. 
SIXES    AND     SEVENS.       By    Oebtrcue    E. 
VAionAN.       Witli      Illustrations     by     FLORHSfK 

MRVERHKIM.     Od. 

At  ed.  Net.    Christmas  Booklet. 

THE     LOOM     OF     LIFE.    Bv  Ul-w  F.  N.  Pelou- 
llET,  D.D.     Od.  net. 

At  Ss. 
YOUNG  ENGLAND.— Vol.  XXIII.    AspUndid  Gift 
Book   for    Buys.     Profusely   Ulustratrd.  flo:h  extr.i. 
bevelled  boards,  .5s. 

At  2s. 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE.    A  Magaane  for  tlmughtful 
Young  People.    Well  Ilhistnited,  oloth  beards,  2s. 
At  la. 
THE  CHILD'S  OWN  MAGAZINE.-Sixly  ninth 
Aniuml  Volume.      Full  of  charming  Stories,    l'o<:-ms 
Puzzles.  *c.,  E,n(l  profusely  Illustrated.     Paper  boards. 
Is. ;  cloth  extra.  Is.  6(1. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  67-1S9,  L'i<!;uUi  Hill. 
l;ondi.n,  E.". 


By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

On  Oc'obcr  7th.    Orown  8to,  St. 

THE  INTRUSIONS  OF  PEGGY. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE, 

Author  of  "The  Qod  in  the  Oar."  "The  Prisoner  of         • 
Zenda,"  "Triotrani  of  Blent,"  Ac. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

Just  Eublisiied.         Crown  8to,  68.  . 

LOVE    OF    SISTERS. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

Author  of  "The  Dear  Irish  Girl."  "A  Diughtcr  of    the 
Fields,"  "She  Walks  in  Bean>y,"  &c. 


By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 

Juat  Publislied.    Crawn  J^vo,  6.s. 

IN    KING'S    BYWAYS. 

Seobt  Stories. 

By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

Author  of  "Count  Hanulbal,"  "The  Castle  Inn,"  &c. 

C'u//ooX-.— "Told  with  the  author's  accustoiue*!  rapMitv 
ami  verve.    ,    ,  The  local  colour  is  as  u^aal,  couviii?iug/' 

(.Tlobf.—*'- Of  exception  *I  meri'.  and  interest.  .  .  all 
the  stories  are  toM  with  soirit,  oonoiscnes^.anddi-ftinctioii. 
They  will  h"  welcomed  as  wel, -shaped  'ch'ps  from  the 
worksliop  '  of  a  born  narrator." 


By  H.  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

SECOND  IMPRESSIOS.      Crown  8vo,  «s. 

THE   VULTURES. 

By  HENRY  SKTOX  MERRIMAN, 

Author   of   "The  SowerV    "In   Kedar's  Tents,"  "Tlic 
Velvet  Glove,"  Ac. 

AllimcrumL—''U    Mr.  Mcrriman  hw  written    a  better 
story  thi'n'TheVuItures'it  hasescipeiournotice. 
There  are  some  very  stirrintr  as  well  as  patlietic  scenes 
and   incidents,  and  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom  here 
and  there." 

.'i/iretnfni:—"l,'ke  all  Mr.  Mcrrinun's  novels,  'The 
Vultures  '  is  clean,  whilesome,  and  sincere.  .  .  Uj  iiaj 
a  story  to  ttll  and  he  t-'Ils  it  well." 


TME 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR    OCTOBER. 
Price    One    ShilMng. 

C'().V7'/;.VT.S;  — 

THE  INTRUSIONS   OF    PEGGY.    Chapters  XX-WI 
By  Antiioxv  Uoie. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  ST.  VINCENT.    By  Sir  William 

THE  SEA  GULL.    Bv  «'.  H.  ST.  L.  Hisskll 
PROSPECTS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS.  11.   The  Bar 
MR.  BROUGH'S  CLIENT.    By  W.  E.  X(irris 
ALMS  FOR  OBLIVION.    III.     By  R  Gar.nett,  C.B, 

SOME  PEASANT  WOMEN.    By  Gi:(irge  Uouhvb. 
ON  ^THE    WRITING    OF    ENGLISH    VERSE.  '  By 

THE     SWORD     OF     HONOUR.       By    Xli.s    Mary 

WITH  GEORGE  WITHER  IN  HAMPSHIRE.     By    F. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY.    By  Mrs.  Uyrox. 

THE   FOUR   FEATHERS.    Chapters  XXVII.-XXVIU 

By  A.  .K.  W.  Mas(i.\, 


L^n  Ion  :  SMITH,  fei  DFR  *  CG.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,S.W 
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P       .       ,  lie  spent  liappy  vears  as  a  youth  wandering  over  the  length 

contents.  and  breadth  of 'Italy,     "there  was  a   book  that  always 

THE  LiTEBABY  WEBK        299        Went  With  me,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  part  of  a  book— 

RKviKws.  the  section  on  Architecture  in  Burckhardt's  Cicerone." 

Lady  Dwff  Gorilon's  Lettcre  from  Ecypt         3  3 

The  Metooirs  of  Jacques  Casanuvn  de  Seiog:alt,  the  Prince  of  Adwuturera     . .     304  «  — 

Lake-Couutry  Banibled 3li5 

suoBT  NOTICES :  We  have  ali-eady  received  a  score  of  Christmas  books  for 

World  lictures— In  a  Tuscan  Garden— Lndy  Bearix  an  1   tbe  Forbidden  children.       AuiOng  them   is  a   reprint  of  llood's  "  Dream  of 

Co'"Ti^TED'i's^h'^nVAm"ic^r°^  *"'"' ''"''^"''''"^^''^^'""^    308        Kugene  Aram"  with  comic  illustrations.     It  is    difficult 

to  imagine  to  what  kind  of  child  such  companionship  of 
„",,:.,        -r,    t,    ■      .«..    1  5.,-        text  and  picture  could  possiblv  appeal.     The  poem  is  too 

Paul  Kelver— The  Pass'.un  cf  .Mahuel        311/  ,.     r  r  •        r-r  r 

Nou»  on  the  Week-.  Novel.       SOS        peace-disturbmg     for      most    children.       What     possible 

reason  can  tliere  be  for  making  the  pictures  comic  .'' 
Articles, 
the  woman  journalist 309  

Tennyson  and  the  Pyrcnee.         310 

TheNewBajrenth 311  rj.^^    appearance    this    week    of    Mr.    John    Morrison 

!"'•**'■*=  Davidson's    Scotland    RcKiaited,    to    which     Mr.    R.    B. 

Phoebe  of  the  Ringlet.        313        Cunninghame  Graham  contributes  a  characteristic  intro- 

art:  duction,  may  serve  to  recall  Mr.   Davidson's   pronouncc- 

street,  Catheiirai,  cinirch,  and  Hill        313       nient  some  half-dozen  years  ago,  to   the  effect  that  Mr. 

BciKBci:  Cunninghame  Graham's  rightful   designation  is  nothing 

Science  and  Mysticiim       311       less  than  Robert  IV.  of  Scotland.     A  suggestion  has  been 

CoRREsposDxxcK :  made  that  Mr.  Morrison  Davidson  should  devote  some  time 

Hnysmaii  and  Curiosity      1 315        to  the  preparation  of  a  memoir,   treating  particularly  of 

The'^rit.Uf^jial'of'r"'"'''..      ::      ::      ::      ::       ::      ;:      ::    I'l       the  early  years,  of  his  brother,    Thomas  Davidson,   who 

A  Maiini         315        jjed  two  ycars  ago  in  the  Adirondacks.     The  late  William 

WEiKLT  coMPKTiTios:  Clarke,  in  his  tribute  to  Thomas  Davidson  in  the  Spectator, 

Remarkable  peiMages  of  delicate  satire  in  Kugiish  prose  literature  ..      ..    316        wrote  that  he   "might  easily  have  laid  claim  to  having 

been  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of    the    dozen    most 

learned  men  on  this  planet."     Prof.  James,   of  Harvard, 
ry>l  J    •  XTr        1  ^'^°   ^^^^  familiar  with  the  later  years  of  "the  modern 

1  lie      l-iltCrHry      Week..  wandering    scholar,"    has    been    mentioned    as    a    joint 

^  biographer. 

Ax  important  book  of  the  week  is  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's 
TTie  Poetry  of  Robert  Broicvimj,  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  following  the  same  author's 
Terrnyaon  after  ten  years.  Those  who  desire  to  read  books 
about  books  and  who  would  rather  be  shown  their  way  to 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  fine,  than  seek  it  for  iheniselves, 
will  find  guidance  in  this  volume  as  well  as  enthusiasm, 
and  the  frank  expression  of  personal  preferences.  To 
Balaustion  Mr.  Brooke  gives  an  entire  chapter,  declaring 
himself  in  the  opening  lines.  "  Among  the  women  whom 
Browning  made,  Balaustion  is  the  crown.  So  vivid  is  her 
presentation  that  she  seems  with  us  in  our  daily  life.  And 
the  also  fills  the  historical  imagination.  One  would  easily 
fall  in  love  with  her " 


A  XEW  bofjk  by  Mr.  Berenson  is  very  welcome.  The 
present  volume  is  a  second  series  of  The  Study  and 
Criticism  oj  Italian  AH.  It  contains  nine  papers,  including 
"  The  Caen  Sposalizio,"  and  "Rudiments  of  Connoisseur- 
ship."  In  a  preface  Mr.  Berenson  speaks  thus  of 
Morelli.  "  Unfortunately  that  great  inventor  was  so  much 
of  a  mere  empiric,  that  he  could  say,  '  The  connoisseur 
should  above  all  things  have  no  bump  cf  philosophy.' 
The  result  of  this  consistently  held  attitude  of  his  was 
that  his  method  laid  itself  out  to  ridicule,  and,  what  is 
worse,  misunderstanding."  Mr.  Berenson  also  gives  the 
reader  a  glimpEe  of  autobiography  recalling  the  time  when 


The  comments  on  the  constitution  of  the  British  Academy 
of  Letters,  sarcastic  and  otherwise,  that  have  appeared  in 
the  press,  would  make  a  little  volume.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
is  always  amusing  on  the  subject.  "  What  we  mainly 
admire  in  our  New  Academy,"  he  remarks  in  Longman's 
Magazine,  "  is  the  perfect  success  with  which  '  literature  ' 
(in  the  popular  sense)  has  been  excluded.  Mr.  Lecky,  I 
think,  is  the  only  poet  on  the  list."  C.  K.  S.  who  printed 
in  The  Sphere  his  notion  of  how  the  New  Aca'demy  fhould 
be  constituted,  remarks  in  the  current  issue  of  that 
periodical  tliat  he  has  received  many  letters  in  reference  to 
his  list.  We  can  well  believe  it.  C.  K.  S.  adds:  "I 
have  no  doubt  that  its  personnel  was  very  wrong,-  but  it 
was  the  scheme  of  sections  that  I  was  really  in  love  with, 
and  here  I  believe  that  I  was  right.  It  may  be,  as 
correspondents  suggest,  that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  should 
be  placed  under  Folk-lore,  and  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Watls- 
Diinton  and  Mr.  Edmund  (rosse  should  have  been  added 
as  representative  critics.  These  are  but  details."  Details, 
possibly,  but  detail  of  rather  an  interesting  nature  to 
Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Watts-Duntou,  and  Mr.  Gosse. 


The  signed  article  by  Dr.  Parker  in  Monday's  Times 
would  be  to  many  people  a  new  revelation  of  that  veteran's 
talents.  Tho?e,  however,  who  keep  a  watch  over  every 
manifestation  of  English  prose  have  long  been  aware  that 
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the  Doctor's  writing  counts.  He  is  a  man  with  a  style — 
rhetorical,  perhaps,  but  with  a  genuine  lyricism  or 
"ecstasy  "  and  an  ever  ebullient  wit.  The  Times  article 
was  a  fair  example  of  his  jiowers.  Tlie  pas.sage  describing 
the  gradual  death  oE  the  "  Euglisli  Sunday"  was 
admirable  English,  And  none  but  a  born  satirist,  whose 
ideas  fall  naturally  into  epigrammatic  forms,  could  have 
written  this:  "  False  doctrine,  liowever  eloquently  ex- 
ixiunded,  hardly  ever  pays  its  own  rent.  Many  a  startling 
lieterodoxy  intended  to  bring  in  an  intellectual  renaissance 
has  had  its  light  cut  off  Ijy  some  sordid  gas  company 
callously  indifferent  to  modern  speculation  and  the 
artistic  temperament." 

In"  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  (which,  where  it  does 
break  a  tradition,  sliatters  it)  was  another  signed  article, 
telegraphed  to  the  length  of  three  columns,  by  Sverdnip, 
the  explorer,  from  Scandinavia.  It  was  factual,  full  of 
meat,  but  entirely  deficient  in  style.  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
missed  nothing,  once  remarked  with  virulence  tliat  travel- 
books  as  a  class  were  very  badly  written.  The  observation 
is  at  least  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  a  tour  in  the 
Hebrides  involved  enterprise.  The  coming  autumn  will 
bo  prolific  in  travel-books  ;  among  others  will  be  one  by 
Dr.  Carl  Peters.     We  shall  hope  for  the  best. 


Vol.  I.  Xo.  1.  These  words  will  shortly  appear  on  the 
first  number  of  a  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine  which 
will  add  nothing  to  the  more  frivolous  magazine  matter  of 
the  day.  The  World's  Work,  to  be  founded  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  will  concern  itself  with  national 
efficiency  and  social  progress.  It  is  addressed  to  all 
readers,  and  they  are  an  increasing  number,  who  are  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  a  general  waking-up  of  the  nation.  Its 
object  is  to  present  each  month  a  picture  of  the  activities 
of  the  world-  in  public  life,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  commerce, 
industry,  science,  invention,  literature,  art,  social  life,  and 
the  better  kind  of  sport  and  pastime.  In  British  affairs 
The  World's  Work  will  be  progressive  in  politics,  and 
inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  education  and  well-being 
of  the  jDcople  form  the  surest  foundation  of  national 
prosperity.  It  will  regard  the  Empire  as  the  per- 
sonal concern  of  every  citizen,  and  its  security  and 
development  as  indissolubly  dependent  upon  his 
own  character  and  aims.  Its  point  of  view  in  all 
spheres  of  our  activity  as  a  people  will  be  "equally 
removed  from  complacency  and  panic,  and  it  will  seek 
by  all  means  further  national  and  individual  efficiency." 
Each  issue  will  contain  an  editorial  presentation  of  "the 
March  of  Events,  in  which  matters  of  pubhc  concern  "at 
home  and  abroad  will  be  discussed.  There  will  also 
appear  each  month  an  article  treating  some  important 
contemporary  economic  problem  of  the  world's  work  in  a 
manner  to  interest  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
regard  such  subjects  as  within  their  grasp.  With  such 
aims,  and  directed  by  an  editor  of  Mr.  Norman's  weight 
and  vigilance,  The  World's  Work  is  likely  to  find  much 
acceptance.  Its  price  will  be  one  shilling.  The  first 
number  will  be  ready  on  October  Sath. 


Vol..  I.  No.  1.  This  time  it  is  actuali.sed  in  The. 
Treasury.  "  Will  Churchmen  support  a  Sunday  maga- 
zine on  definite  Church  lines  ?  "  That  is  the  question 
which  the  editor,  Mr.  Anthony  Deane,  asks  his  readers  iu  his 
first  number.  We  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  deterred 
frera  doing  so  by  their  sight  of  the  first  number,  which 
has  a  bright  and  fresh  look,  and  contains  matter  likely 
to  interest  its  patrons.  The  Dean  of  Lincoln  contributes 
"Some  lleminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Especially  as  a 
Cluirchman."  Mr.  Francis  Grihble,  with  the  aid  of  photo- 
graph.'?, describes    the    Hidleian    Librarv.      A    series    of 


articles  on  the  training  schools  of  the  English  clergy  is 
opened  with  an  illustrated  account  of  Wells  Theological 
Cfollege.  For  light  relief  we  have  a  story,  "  The  Fur- 
Lined  Overcoat,"  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Burrow,  an  essay  on 
"  Shopping,"  and  the  first  two  chapters  of  a  serial  story, 
Tlte  Uonourahle  Molly,  by  Katharine  Tynan.  This  opens 
sumptuously  as  follows  :  "  Simon  Alured  Fitz-.Tohn  Fitz- 
Walter  De  Burgo  J'e  La  I'oer,  Baron  Creggs  of  Creggs 
Castle,  was  a  very  proud  gentleman,  as  became  his  ancient 
high  descent." 

LiTER.tRY  fun  is  becoming  delightfully  frequent  in 
Punch.  This  week  "Mr.  Punch's  Sketchy  Interviews" 
overtake  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips. 

"  How  do  you  do  your  work  ?  "  I  askod.  "  The  readers  of 
'  Mr.  Punch's  Sketchy  Interviews  '  arc  dying  to  know." 

"  I  compose  best  on  the  type-writer,"  be  said.  "A  Bar- 
Yost,  free-wlieel.  I  bought  it  cheap  from  tlic  Orthopsedic 
Hospital,  which  may  account  for  some  of  tiie  criticisms  of  my 
metre.  It's  a  wonderful  worker,  good  stepping  action,  but 
when  it  takes  the  bit  Ijetweeu  its  teeth,  I'm  done.  That's 
when  those  lonf;  soliloquies  get  in." 

"  Don't  you  get  fearfully  tired  ?  "  I  remarked. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  then  I  take  plenty  of  exercise.  I  adore  ping- 
pong.  But  cricket  is  my  true  vocation.  When  things  come 
to  tlie  worst,  by  which  I  mean  when  every  theatre  has  its 
'  Ben  ]fur,'  I  shall  take  to  cricket,  like  C.  B,  Fry,  and 
descrilje  matches  from  the  pitch  in  l)lank  verse." 

"  And  have  yon  no  other  relaxation  ?" 

"  Ah  well,  an  o;-casional  Ijurglar  is  very  refreshing,  i  get 
quite  slim  with  them.  But  when  they  corner  me,  I  reason 
with  them  :  failing  that,  1  rh\nne." 

"  And  what  is  your  new  play  to  be  called,  Mr.  Phillips?" 
I  asked,  as  he  held  the  door  open  and  lifted  one  of  his 
redundant  feet  in  a  valedictory  spasm. 

"  Molasses ;  ov  the  Xeic  Beerhohm  Treacle,"  he  said. 


R.\UELY  have  we  seen  the  works  of  a  poet  so  sumptuously 
clothed  as  the  definitive  edition  in  two  voltune.-i  of  Mr.  John 
Payne's  poems,  printed  for  the  Villon  society.  The  dedica- 
tion runs  thus : — 

A 

L.V   MEMOIRE 

DE 
M0.\   BIEN  CHEH    ET   BIEN  AMEREMEKT   REGIlETTI-i 

STl^PHANE  MALLARMI^:, 

ESPRIT     E.XQUIS     ET     COEUR     D'O  R, 

JE   DEDIE 

I/EDITION    DEFINITIVE   DE   CES   FLEURS  DE   TRISTESSE 

YC'IL   AIMAIT 

Q  U  A  N  D-M  fi  M  E. 


The  delightful  Harris  of  the  Tramp  Abroad  is  not 
submerged,  he  does  not  wander  alone  the  night  streets  of 
London.  He  knows  where  to  lay  his  head.  He  does  not 
need  rehabilitation.  Contributions  on  his  behalf  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  Travellers'  Bureau.  These  negatives 
are  the  residt  of  a  telegram  from  JIark  Twain,  in  which  he 
makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Robert  AUbut's  recent  appeal  on 
behalf  of  a  destitute  Harris  was  founded  on  error.  The 
real  Harris,  says  Mark  Twain,  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Twitchell,  who  is  still  living  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Most  of  Mark  Twain's  characters,  it  is  pointed  out,  are 
taken  from  life.  Tlius  Colonel  Sellers  is  Colonel  Price,  a 
well-known  Southern  politician.  Huckleberry  Finn  is  Mark 
Twain  himself.  Tom  Sawyer,  now  seventy-five  years  old, 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  prosperous  drinking  saloon  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  man  supposed  by  Mr.  Allbut  (on  gi-ounds  which  do 
not  appear)  to  be  Harris  is  really  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Verey, 
who  is  not  in  poverty  and  is  indignant  at  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  hia  condition.    Mr.  Verey  was  however  the  courier 
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mentioned  by  Mark  Twain  with  so  much  appreciation  in 
Chapter  32  of  the  Tramp  Abroad,  where  we  read  :  "  To 
travel  with  a  courier  is  bliss,  to  travel  without  one  is  the 
reverse.  I  have  had  dealings  with  some  very  bad  couriers  ; 
but  I  have  also  had  dealings  with  one  who  might  fairly  be 
called  perfection.  He  was  a  young  Polander,  named  Joseph 
N.  Yerey.  He  spoke  eight  languages,  and  seemed  to  be 
equally  at  home  in  all  of  them."  In  Thursday's  Daily 
Mail  students  of  Mark  Twain  will  find  a  very  interesting 
interview  with  Mr.  Verey,  who  gives  his  reminiscences  of 
his  old  employer  with  spirit  and  humour.  Mr.  Clemens 
engaged  him  in  Paris.  "  I  was  not  aware  who  my  employer 
was,"  says  Mr.  Verey.  "At  first  sight  he  did  not 
fill  me  with  enthusiasm.  His  clothes  fitted  him  badly ; 
he  wore  no  tie,  his  long,  yellowish-grey  hair  hung  untidily 
over  the  back  of  his  collar,  and  he  smoked  a  large, 
ugly,  corncob  pipe.  I  felt  anxious  about  my  fee,  all  the 
more  so  that  he  never  referred  to  it."  However,  they  got 
on  well  together.  Mr.  Vere^-,  who  lives  in  the  King's 
Cross  Road,  has  not  for  two  years  followed  his  profession 
as  a  courier,  but  has  been  employed  in  the  making  and 
selling  of  incandescent  mantles  and  burners.  He  warns  off 
all  would-be  benefactors. 


The  methods  of  book  advertiFen;ent  over  here  seem  to 
be  approximating  to  the  standard  of  which  even  America 
is  beginning  to  tire.  The  publisher  of  Miss  Ellen 
Thomeycroft  Fowler's  new  story.  Fuel  of  Fire,  after  telling 
us  that  the  book  is  "  full  of  life  and  movement  and 
romance  ...  a  brilliant  study  of  contemporary 
manners,"  and  so  on,  proceeds  to  quote  some  "  Wise  and 
witty  sayings"  from  it.     Here  they  are:^ 

There  are  some  tilings  which  are  absolutely  neoessan,-  to  .1 
man's  well-being  and  peace  of  mind,  and  one  of  tliem  is 
pointing  out  the  faults  of  his  female  relations. 

Love  is  tlie  one  disease  that  is  the  worse  for  being  cured. 

I  don't  see  why,  as  the  Trisliman  said,  tlie  reciprocity  should 
b<>  all  on  one  side. 

If  I  liad  wings  and  covered  tl;em,  people  would  only  say 
what  a  l)ad  figure  I  luid  and  liow  l>adly  my  clothes  fitted  ;  but 
if  I  had  cloven  feet  and  went  liarefoot,  everybody  would  smile 
and  pity  rather  than  blame. 

Falling  in  love  is  an  ideal  sort  cf  thing  ;  and  if  you  fell  in 
love  with  a  person,  and  then  foimd  ho  was  sordid  and  common- 
place, it  would  be  like  seeing  an  angel  and  then  finding  the 
angelic  robes  were  made  of  cheap  calico. 

This  kind  of  advertisement,  however,  often  defeats  itself, 
for  if  the  publishers  have  not  done  Miss  Fowler  grave 
injustice  in  their  selections,  all  we  can  say  is  that  they 
could  hardly  have  done  the  book  a  greater  disservice.  We 
can  see  nothing  in  those  five  sentences  either  wise  or 
witty  :  they  are  merely  commonpliice. 


We  look  forward  with  interest  to  a  full  and  intimate 
account  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Douglas  Brown,  author  of 
The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Melrose,  the  friend  in  whose  house  Brown 
died.  It  will  appear  in  the  October  Bookman.  Very 
little  is  known  about  Mr.  Brown  in  the  London  literary 
world . 


The  Pilot  lias,  from  the  first,  had  a  liking  for  delicate 
satire,  and  "Mr.  Woodhouse's  Correspondence"  now 
running  in  its  pages  is  an  amusing  study  of  two  fatuous 
persons,  a  neurotic  young  woman  who  proposes  to  lead  a 
free  and  literary  life,  and  is  at  present  deeply  anxious  about 
('hapter  50  of  her  first  novel  (she  is  afraid  she  may  have 
gone  too  far),  and  her  god-father,  whose  present  and  past 
selfishness  and  general  weakness  are  delightfully  revealed 


to  the  reader,  though  not  to  his  god-daughter  who,  in  her 
gratitude  for  the  sympathy  he  has  given  her  \\p  to  date, 
writes  : — • 

May  I  venture  in  my  gratitude,  to  send  you  this  littlo 
sonnet,  which  is  addressed  to  you,  and  expresses  my  feelings 
better  than  any  prose  : —  ^ 

TO  MY  GODBWTHER,  A.  W.  W. 

Is    TlL\NKS   FOR      ... 

Broken  am  I  upon  the  Wheel  of  Life, 

A  Cistern  of  strange  Forces — full  o£  sap — • 

But  thou  hast  acted  as  my  Water-tap, 
fooling  my  Soul,  and  all  its  seething  strife. 
Sweet  are  the  drippings  of  thy  sympathy. 

Like  a  great  shawdow  in  a  weary  land ; 
For  when  from  out  the  Wilderness  I  cry. 

Thou,  thou  alone,  hast  eare  to  understand. 
So  shall  I  conquer,  holding  by  thy  liaiid. 

Since  I  am  dowered  with  Love,  and  Fear,  and  Hate. 
It  is  the  Weak  who  sink  ;  the  Strong  command. 

For  Man  is  Man  and  master  of  his  fate, 
And  we  too — like  waves  upon  the  Strand--- 

Will  foam  and  break  upon  the  Ultimate. 

Do  you  care  for  Wordsworth,  I  wonder?  If  not,  you  may  not 
like  the  line  about  the  Water-tap.  But  I  confess  I  adore 
Wordsworth's  simplicity.  1  have  always  formed  myself  half 
on  Wordsworth  and  halt  on  Shelley  ;  but,  after  all,  however 
small  one  may  lie  beside  the  great,  one  is  in  the  end  purely 
and  simply  oneself. 


No  signature  is  appended  to  these  delightful  skits,  but 
guessing  is  inevitable  and  we  think  that  a  passage  like 
the  following  almost  betrays  the  authorship  : — 

You  speak  of  my  "kind  wish  to  read  your  novel."  Here, 
I  fear,  the  pardonable  enthusiasm  of  early  authorship  has 
carried  you  a  little  beyond  tli«  record.  I  have  no  copy  of  my 
former  letter.  My  dear  wife  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  her 
time  in  copying  my  letters  into  large  volumes  of  MS.  which 
were  bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  filed  in  the  library. 
But  the  asthmatic  wheezing  to  which  she  was  habitually 
subject  was  so  much  increased  by  the  habit  of  perpetually 
poring  over  a  desk  as  to  become  positively  distressing  to  all 
around  her,  and  (though  I  need  hardly  say  that  on  other 
accounts  I  deeply  deplored  her  loss)  the  cessation  of  this 
painful  sound  was  an  actual  relief  to  my  nerves  ;  and  of  late 
years  my  letters  have  remained  uncopied.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  in  a  position  to  state  with  precision  the  terms  which  I 
employed  in  my  former  letter,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  them, 
they  did  not  amount—certainly  they  were  not  intended  to 
amount — to  more  than  this,  that,  when  your  novel  was  com- 
■'  pteted,  I  should  be  willing  (in  compliance  with  your  expressed 
desire)  to  examine— I  would  not  say  the  ethical  propriety, 
but  rather  the  ennrenahl e-aess — of  a  particular  chapter,  with 
respect  to  which  you  yourself  seem  to  be  in  considerable 
doulit.. 


Mr.  KiPtJNO  understands  children,  judging  from  his 
stories  of  child-life,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
children  think  of  the  fantastic  pictures  he  has  drawn  to 
illustrate  his  Just  iS'o  Stories.  Each  of  the  pictures  is 
described  at  length.  We  give  the  letterpress  accom- 
panying the  Sea  Monster,  one  of  the  pictures  iu  the 
volume  : — 

Tliis  is  the  picture  of  the  Animal  that  came  out  of  the  sea 
and  ate  up  all  the  feed  that  Suleiman-bin-Daoud  had  made 
ready  for  all  the  animals  in  all  the  world.  He  was  really 
fpiite  a  nice  Animal,  and  his  Mummy  was  very  fond  of  him 
and  of  his  twenty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  other  brothers  that  lived  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  sea.  You 
know  that  he  was  the  smallest  of  them  all,  and  so  his  name 
was  Small  Porgies.  He  ate  up  all  those  Imxes  and  packets 
and  bales  and  things  that  had  been  got  ready  for  all  the 
animals,  without  ever  once  taking  off  the  lids  or  untying 
the  strings,  and  it  did  not  hurt  him  at  all.  The  sticky-up 
masts  behind  the  boxes  of  feed  belong  to  Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud's  ships.  They  were  busy  bringing  more  food  when 
Small  Porgies  came  ashore.  He  did  not  eat  the  ships.  They 
stopped  unloading  the  foods,  and  instantly  sailed  away  to  sea 
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till  Small  Porglcj  liaj  miito  fmislieil  ealiiiK-  Vnu  ran  see 
Bome  of  tbe  ships  begiiming  to  sail  away  bv  Small  Porgios's 
shoulder.    I  have  not  drawn  Siileiman-bin-Daoiid,  but  he  is 

iust  outside  the  picture,  very  much  astonished.  The  bundle 
langing  from  the  mast  of  the  ship  in  the  corner  is  really  a 
package  of  wet  dates  for  parrots  to  cat.  I  don't  know  the 
names  of  Uie  ships.     That  is  all  there  is  in  that  picture. 

O.N'  October  14  tbe  Gladstone  Jfemorial  Library  at 
Ilitwarden  will  be  opened.  Mr.  Gladstone's  books  are  now 
bein^  removed  from  their  temporary  storage  to  the  new 
building  in  which  there  is  sbelt  room  for  00,00(J  volumes. 
These  will  be  arranged  exactly  as  Mr.  Gladstone  planned. 
The  formal  opening  will  be  presided  over  by  Earl 
Spencer. 


Bibliographical. 

The  annotated  edition  of  Lsigh  Hunt's  Autoh'wgrapliy 
which  Mr.  U.  Ingpen  is  to  give  us  will  be  welcome,  I 
siiould  say,  to  very  many.  The  work  was  produced 
originally  in  1850,  in  three  volumes  ;  but  the  standard 
edition  is  that  of  1859-00,  which  was  edited  and  preface! 
by  Hunt's  eldest  son,  Tbornton.  Hunt  liad  himself 
revised  the  narrative,  and  added  to  it,  and  subtracted 
from  it ;  but  the  final  re-arrangement  was  made  by 
Thornton,  who  introduced  here  and  there  some  (acknow- 
ledged) passages  of  his  own.  I  suppose  this  18o9-60 
edition  figures  only  in  the  second-hand  catalogues.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Elder  brought  out,  in  1878,  a  cheap  one- 
volume  edition,  bound  in  the  limp  green  cover  which  at 
one  time  gave  neatness  and  prettiness  to  certain  of  their 
publications,  in  which,  by  the  way,  they  garbed  several  of 
Hunt's  books — the  Imagination  and  Fancy,  the  Wit  and 
Humour,  and  others.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Auto- 
hio'jraphy  is  still  obtainable  in  this  form.  Meanwhile,  it 
looks  as  if  Hunt  were  coming  into  favour  again — a  fact 
which  may  be  partly  due  to  the  monographs  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  in  1893,  and  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  in 
189(5.  In  the  former  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  there 
was  a  new  and  attractive  edition  of  The  Town,  and  more 
lately,  renewed  attention  has  been  drawn  to  The  Old  Court 
Suburb.  It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  in  critical  circles 
to  sneer  at  Leigh  Hunt  and  liis  performances  ;  but  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  both  his  name  and  his  work  will  live 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come — much  longer  than  some 
more  recent  reputations. 

The  fact  that  we  are  to  have  new  editions  of  the  Utopia 
and  Iludibras  will  probably  not  be  found  very  thrilhng 
fitiier  by  student  or  by  general  reader.  The  Utopia  in 
English,  and  especially  in  the  English  of  Robinson  and  of 
Ikirnet,  is  very  well  known  to  the  rising  as  well  as  the  risen 
generation.  An  edition  of  Robinson's  version,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  came  out  so  recently  as  1899.  In 
the  preceding  year,  the  same  version,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Steele,  had  appeared  in  the  "Temple  Classics."  In  1893, 
Robinson,  revised  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  and  prefaced  by 
AYilliara  Morris,  had  the  honour  of  being  printed  at  the 
Kelmscolt  Press.  In  188G  Henrj-  Morley  (who  had  already 
included  the  work,  in  1883,  in  his  ''' I'niversal  Library") 
introduced  the  Utopia  into  the  cheap  "National  Library." 
As  for  the  separate  editions  of  Hudibras,  tlierc  have  been 
many  of  them,  though  none,  that  I  wot  of,  in  the  present 
century.  In  the  last,  there  were  editions  in  1802,  1805, 
J810  (illustrated  by  T.  Rovvlandson  from  cuts  by  Hogarth), 
1812,  1819  and  1822  (both  illustrated),  182G,  1835,  1855, 
1864,  ]8()t;,  18()9  (a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1779),  and 
1881  (for  the  use  of  schools).  Ihidibras  ought  always,  of 
course,  to  be  acceptable ;  and  yet  1  have  an  idea  that  the 
iinregenerate  young  people  of  to-day  do  not  turn  very 
readily  to  the  elder  Samuel  Butler's  masterpiece,  even 
when  illustrated  pictorially. 


In  the  jjrcface  to  his  volume  entitled  Jeanne  d'Are, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of  France,  Mr.  T.  Douglas 
Murray  says :  "  The  official  Latin  text  of  the  Trial  and 
Reliabilitation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  rescued  from  oblivion 
among  the  archives  of  France,  and  published  in  tlie 
forties  by  Quicherat,  has  been  faithfully,  and  now  for 
the  first  time,  rendered  into  English."  Tliat  is  a  per- 
fectly accurate  statement.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  said  text  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Enghsh  reader.  Iti  1889 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  published  a  volume  called  The 
Maid  of  Orleans,  in  which,  by  way  of  appendix,  the 
writer  gave  a  resume  or  analysis  of  the  oflicial  account 
of  Jeanne's  Trial,  as  printed  by  Quicherat.  The  fact 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  interest  and  value 
of  Mr.  Murray's  volume,  in  which  not  only  the  Trial  but 
the  Rehabilitation  of  Jeanne  is  set  forth  according  to  the 
original  Reports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  reconstituted  Routledges 
propose,  among  their  first  enterprises,  to  re-issue  the  novels 
of  G.  P.  R.  James.  The  result  will  be  watched  with 
curiosity.  It  is  just  a  decade  since  there  was  any  reprint 
of  James's  stories.  In  1892  Messrs.  Warne  brought  out 
The  Woo  'man  at  sixpence.  In  the  previous  year  they  had 
published  Ease  D'Albret  and  Agincourt  at  the  same  price, 
and  Messrs.  Routledge  had  published  a  sixpenny  edition 
of  The  Forgery.  Sixpenny  editions  of  books  by  James 
had  begun  in  1887-8,  when  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Messrs. 
Warne  both  issued  at  that  price  Arrah  Neil,  The  Brigand, 
Morley  Ernatein,  and  The  Smuggler ;  Messrs.  Warne  also 
issued  Forest  Days  and  The  Huguenots ;  and  Messrs.  Dicks 
adventured  upon  Richelieu.  So  long  ago  as  1881  Messrs. 
Routledge  added  several  volumes — Charles  Tyrrell,  John 
Marston  Hall,  The  King's  Highway,  LiConora  D'Orco, 
Margaret  Graham,  Sir  Theodore  Broughton,  and  The  Step- 
mother— to  their  two-shilling  edition  of  the  romances. 
James  is  another  of  those  iinlucky  authors  who  have 
enjoyed  the  contempt  of  certain  latter-day  critics. 
His  place  among  the  providers  of  historical  fiction  is 
humble,  but  a  certain  small  percentage  of  his  multi- 
tudinous works  is  likely  to  escape  oblivion.  It  should 
find,  at  any  rate,  readers  among  boys  and  the  boyish. 

In  the  conception  of  his  edition  of  the  works  (translated 
into  English)  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Mr.  N.  H.  Dole  has 
been,  I  think,  well  inspired.  His  idea  is  to  reproduce  the 
best  available  translations  by  dilferent  hands — that  of 
Wilheim  Meister,  for  example,  being  Carlyle's.  The  same 
idea  was  rather  successfully  carried  out  in  a  volume  of 
translations  of  Horace  published  in  the  "  (Uiandos  "  series 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  In  that  case  the  editor 
selected  versions  of  the  Odes,  itc,  written  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Roscommon,  Cowley,  Sedley,  Congreve, 
Addison,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Dr.  Johnson,  Hartley,  Cole- 
ridge, Conington,  C.  S.  Calverley,  and  so  forth.  The 
principle  might  be  applied  with  good  effect  to  more  than 
one  foreign  lyrical  poet — take  Heine  for  instance — to  whom 
it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  one  translator  to  do  adequate 
justice. 

Mr.  William  Canton's  promised  new  volume  of  verse 
will  bring  again  to  the  front  a  writer  who  hitherto  has 
published  comparatively  little  in  that  form,  ^l  Lost  Epic 
and  Other  Poems  came  out  in  1887  ;  since  then  Mr.  Canton 
has  issued  no  book  devoted  wholly  to  verse,  but  there  is 
rhythmic  work  of  his  in  the  two  little  volumes  called  The 
Invisible  riaymale  (1891)  and  IF.  V.,  Her  Booh  (189G). 
I  first  met  with  Mr.  Canton  as  a  poet  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  Quarterly  lier-icic.  It  then  seemed  likely  that  he 
might  attract  attention  as  a  poeti/.er  of  scientific  lore. 

The  BooKWonM. 
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Reviews. 

Mr.   Meredith  as  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Lady  Buff  Garduns  Letters  from  Egypt.     Revised  Edition, 
-with   Memoir    by   lier    daughter,    Janet    Ross,    and    a 
New    Introduction   by   George   Meredith.      Illustrated. 
(Brimley  Johnson.     7s.  6d.  net.) 
Lady  Diff  Gordon  expresses,  in  one  of  these  old  letters 
of  hers  from  Eg>-pt,  small  admiration  for  Miss  Eden.     And 
no  doubt  Miss  Eden  took  httle  trouble  to  understand  the 
native.     Nevertheless,  she  was  the  most  readable— she  was 
certainly    the     most     vivacious— of    these     letter-writing 
travelling  ladies.     It  needs  opinion  and  courage  to  place 
her  higher,  for  the  merely  entertaining  quality,  than  Lady 
Mary   Wortley  Montagu,  but  the  thing  may    as  well  be 
done  boldly.     Lady  Mary  had  the  unfair  advantage  of  the 
good  demure  English  of  her  day — the  admirable  style — 
which  seems  to  imply  more  wit  than  the  phrase  carries. 
Translate  her,  and  take  from  over  her  i's  the  points  that 
seem  to  mean  so  nuch  by  their  mere  precision  :  give  her 
a  little  of  the  slovenly  vagueness  of  our  later  day,  and  she 
must  stand— style  apart— on  a  more    commonplace    rank 
than  the  laughing  Miss  Eden.     Lady  Duff  Gordon  takes  a 
place  of  dignity  not  far  from  Lady  Mary  in  degree,  though 
with  a  great  difference  from  her  as  to  kind.     She  writes 
with  excellent  intelligence,  with  some  wit,  some  humour, 
much  feeling,  much  sympathy,  and  a  conscience ;  and  the 
fact  that  Egypt  was  for  the  most  part  untravelled  ground 
gave  her  letters  a  vogue  in  old    days  where  now    they 
might  be  first  published  without  exciting  a  remark.     Mr. 
George  Meredith's  introduction  to  the  present  edition  of  her 
Letters  would  seem  to  promise  something  more  than  all  this  ; 
and  at  any  rate  it  gives  us  a  charming  memoir  of  a  woman 
who  was  evidently  a  fine  companion,  a  good  comrade  and 
friend.     It  has  been   beheved  that  amongst  the  portraits 
in     tliat    brilliant     part-comedy     and    part-farce,    Evan 
Uarrinijlon,   a  likeness  of    J>ady  Duff  Gordon,  beais  the 
name  of  Lady  Jocelyn ;  but  that  seems  to  be  a  dowager 
portrait,  rather  representing  the  later  years  of  one  who 
never   saw    what    are,   in  these  days,  called  later  years, 
dying  in  her  forties.      Much  fuUer  and    fresher  is   the 
portrait  in  this  "Introduction,"  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
Letters  is  fuUy  justified  by  the  good  fortune  of  possessing 
such  a  personal  record  from  this  master-pen.     Mr.  Meredith 
celebrates  his  friend's  moderation  amongst  many  qualities : — 
That    sin^ilar   union  of  the   l^nlanced   intellect   with  tlie 
lively  lieart  arrested  even  in  advo<;acy  tlie  floods  pressing  for 
pathos.     .     .     .     Slie    distrusted    eloiiuence.    parliamentary, 
forensic,  literarj',  thinking  that  the  plain  facts  are  the  per- 
suasive speakers  in  a  good  cause,  and  tliat  rhetoric  is  to  be 
suspected  as  the  Uourish  over  a  weak  one.     Does  it  soften  the 
obdurate,   kindle  the  tardily  inflainmable  ?     Only  for  a  day, 
■  and  only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  is  an  apiieal  to  emotion 
of  value  for  the  gain  of  a  day. 

It  was  her  advocacy  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Fellaheen, 
oppressed  in  their  absolute  and  primal  poverty  by  their 
Governors  in  the  sixties,  that  prompted  her  protests  on 
public  matters.  But  her  letters  are  chiefly  about  the 
persons  who  surrounded  her  during  the  seven  years  or  so 
of  her  lonely  exile.  She  was  consumptive,  and  obliged 
to  live  in  Egypt,  and  there  she  lived — in  the  last  years 
without  any  kind  of  European  attendant— and  there, 
nursed  by  her  crew,  who  manned  her  boat  and  served 
her,  she  died.  Tlie  isolation  which  would  have  been  in- 
sufferable to  all  Englishwomen  except  one  in  a  thousand, 
was  tolerable  to  her :  she  endured  the  separation  from 
husband,  mother,  children,  and  friends,  and  says  little 
of  what  it  cost  her.  She  made  herself  intimate  with 
the  good  Arabs  who  attended  her.  Their  devotion  and 
gentleness  seem  really  to  have  stood  to  her  in  the  stead 
of  much  that  she  had  to  forego.  Partly  she  bore  her 
grief  like  a  true  English  Spartan,  partly  the  grief  seems 
to  have  been  light  to  her.     She  was  interested  :  she  nursed 


the  sick,  she  learnt  the  language ;  she  seems  entirely  to 
have  ceased  to  treat  these  alien  Oriental  interests  as  a 
kind  of  pis-aller — something  one  could  put  up  with  and 
make  the  best  of,  when  Europe  became  inaccessible :  they 
took  the  foremost  place,  they  genuinely  filled  her  heart, 
her  mind.  She  completely  transposed  herself ;  and  such 
a  feat  argues  not  a  cold  heart,  as  it  might  seem  to  do, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  warm  one ;  and  yet  withal  a  heart 
patiently  and  philosophically  detachable  from  the  usually 
all-powerful  bonds  of  luiropean  affections. 

Lady  Duff  Ciordon  looked  about  her  to  good  purpose ; 
she  was  keenly  observant,  and  Upper  Egypt  gave  her 
plenty  of  matter.  Her  activity,  while  strengtli  lasted, 
seems  to  have  been  untiring ;  her  evident  freedom  from 
all  shyness  and  embarrassment  in  the  huts  of  the  poor 
strangers  she  visited  (and  surely  shyness  is  at  least  as 
common  with  English  travellers  as  the  ignorant  sense 
of  general  superiority,  and  as  great  a  barrier  to  real 
communication)  went  far  to  make  her  strange  life  possible  ; 
she  had  charm  and  beauty,  moreover,  and  was  the  more 
sure  of  a  welcome.  Never  suspecting  herself  of  intrusive- 
ness,  she  was  never  held  to  be  intrusive.  Strange  as  the 
tongue  must  long  have  been  to  her,  she  talked  every- 
where, and  talked  much.  She  overheard  two  Arabs 
praising  her  conversation  as  all  that  any  man  could 
desire  in  life  for  entertainment :  who  could  wish  to  go  to 
the  coffee-shops,  with  such  a  lady  at  home  ?  And  she  was 
one  of  the  few  travellers  of  her  time  who  had  comprehension, 
as  well  as  confidence,  tolerance,  and  friendliness  for  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  darker  races.  How  many  travellers, 
for  instance,  would  understand  such  motives  as  this? — 

A  part  of  the  boasting  about  property,  etc.,  is  politeness,  so 
that  one  may  not  be  supposed  to  be  envious  of  one's  neigh- 
bour's nice  things.  My  sakka  (water-carrier)  admired  my 
bracelet  yesterday  as  he  was  watering  the  verandah  floor,  and 
instantly  told  me  of  all  the  gold  necklaces  and  ear-rings  ho 
luid  bought  for  liis  wife  and  daughters,  that  I  might  not  be 
uneasy  and  fear  his  envious  eye. 

With  the  same  considerateness  a  childless  lady,  sending 
her  blessings  and  tender  good  wishes  to  the  children  of 
her  guest,  took  that  guest's  hand  in  hers  as  she  spoke, 
lest  any  fear  sliould  arise  that  a  thouglit  of  envy  might 
injure  those  distant  ones.  Lady  Duff  Gordon  had  a 
knowledge  of  such  things — having  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn — and  an  appreciation  of  them,  having  in  her  own 
breast  a  delicate  and  kindly  heart. 

Intelligeiitly  admiring  or  intelligently  tolerant,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Lady  Duff  Crordon  has  a  smile  for  the 
travelling  Englishwoman  who  is  narrow,  wlio  is  "  shocked." 
Forty  years  have  passed  between  tliat  day  and  this.  How 
fresh,  how  original,  and  how  interesting  it  would  be  now 
to  find  a  woman,  not  absolutely  old,  who  would  be 
shocked,  and  would  acknowledge  it.  ICven  Mr.  Meredith, 
with  his  confession  that  Lady  Duff  Gordon  smoked,  must 
go  back  fidly  forty  years  to  find  the  emphasis  he  lays 
upon  the  wjiisijered  record. 

To  her  brief  memoir  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ross  adds 
the  obituary  notice  which  Mrs.  Norton  wrote  of  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  for  the  Times.  Mrs.  Norton  had  been  her  friend, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  some  slight  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Norton 
is  to  be  found  in  Diana  of  the  Gvossways,  this  other  link 
of  Lady  Duff  Gordon  to  the  great  roraancist  and  poet 
adds  another  touch  of  memories  to  this  reprint. 

We  could  wish  to  see  all  the  French  plirases  (and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  uses  these  perpetually)  cleared  of  rather 
irritating  errors,  such  as  installe  (of  a  woman),  rjaUiai-di.se, 
coute  qui  coule.  In  a  familiar  letter  it  may  happen  to 
man  or  woman  to  write  :  "The  good  dancer  at  Luxor, 
whom  they  said  was  very  ill"  ;  but  an  editor  sliould  be 
vigilant  enough  to  print  the  nominative  instead  of  tliat 
rash  accusative.  Du  reste,  as  Lady  Duff  frordon  would 
say,  the  book  is  well  prepared.  A  sketcli  of  her  by 
Mr.  Watts  is  reproduced  amongst  the  portraits, 
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An   Astounding   Man. 

The  Memoirs  of  Jacques  Casanova  dc  Seingalt,  The  Prince 
of  AdvcTtturers.  A  New  and  Abridged  Edition.  2  vola. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.     328.  net.) 

This  edition  of  a  book  which  in  its  complete  form  passes 
as  one  of  the  lubricities  of  tlie  book-market  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  known  and  judged  by  its  sober 
merits  as  a  picture  of  eighteenth  century  life  and  manners. 
Giacomo  Casanova's  amazing  ciireer  may  be  figured  as 
the  Jack  o'  Lantern  of  the  corrupt  and  splendid  age 
which  ended  with  the  French  Revolution,  an  event  on 
which  lie  just  lived  to  look  with  world-weary  eyes.  Its 
lava-tide  rolled  over  the  wide  scenes  of  his  intrigues, 
gallantries,  pleasures,  crimes.  To  sum  up  his  personality 
and  his  actions  in  a  phrase  or  a  sentence,  in  anything  but 
a  caUdoRue,  is  impossible.  One  thinks  of  Panurge,  Villon, 
cm  Bias,  Rousseau,  Pepys,  Barry  Lyndon,  Byron's  Don 
Juan — aU  the  blabbers  and  rascals  who  were  ever  born  or 
imagined — to  find  the  elements  which  composed  the 
character  of  this  astounding  man.  He  cheated,  fought, 
loved,  and  plotted  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
in  his  old  age  wrote  it  all  out  to  cure  his  melancholy. 
This  aim  fulfilled,  he  would  have  committed  his  work 
to  the  fire  had  not  the  Prince  do  Ligne,  father-in-law  of 
the  Count  Waldstein  to  whom  the  worn  roue  acted  as 
librarian  and  tutor  in  cabbalism,  t^iken  the  part  of 
posterity  and  prevented  the  sacrifice.  And  that  is  why  in 
the  great  castle  at  Dux  in  Bohemia  Casanova's  manuscript 
may  still  be  seen  in  twelve  bundles,  corresponding  with 
the  twelve  volumes  of  the  original  edition. 

In  a  sketch  of  Casanova's  old  age  by  this  appreciative 
friend,  we  read  that  "he  rages  against  the  fair  sex,  against 
himself,  against  Heaven,  against  nature,  but  alx)ve  all 
against  the  year  1725."  That  was  the  year  of  Casanova's 
birth;  he  was  therefore  twenty-five  in  1750.  In  1760  he 
came  to  London,  and  plunged  into  its  inmost  whirl  of  life. 
His  introductions  were  excellent,  for  though  Casanova  made 
every  place  he  dwelt  in  too  hot  to  liold  him  there  were 
always  open  arms  for  him  elsewhere.  The  man's  invincible 
vitality,  his  charm  and  cleverness,  and  his  frequent  dis- 
plays of  honour  and  generosity  secured  him  an  endless 
supply  of  passports.  Moreover  in  coming  to  London  he 
had  another  key  to  its  social  penetralia.  He  was  an  old 
lover  of  Madame  (V)rnelys,  who  had  been  successively 
Madame  Rigerboos,  Madame  Trent!,  and  Th^i-ese  Imer, 
and  had  under  one  of  these  :iames,  we  forget  which,  bonie 
Casanova  a  daughter,  a  fact  which  in  the  weltering  Inirry  of 
his  amours  and  travels  he  had  only  recently  discovered. 
Madame  Cornelys  was  now  in  the" height  of  her  fame: 
her  assemblies  in  Soho  Square  were  a  royal  and  aristocratic 
mania.  Poverty  and  the  Fleet  prison  were  foreshadowed 
only  in  an  expenditure  wliich  even  her  astounding  income 
could  not  stand.  The  exclusiveness  of  her  invitations 
was  quickly  brought  liome  to  Casanova.  He  had  arrived, 
she  told  her  former  lover  and  the  father  of  Sophie,  just 
in  time  for  her  last  gala  night.  "  I  cannot  give  j'ou  a 
ticket,"  she  added,  "  for  I  can  only  give  them  to  people 
of  title,  but  you  can  stay  by  my  side,  and  as  my  friend 
you  can  see  everything."  He  did  stay,  more  or  "less,  by 
her  side,  with  the  result  that  the  extraordinary  likeness 
between  himself  and  little  vSophie  was  universally  noticed, 
and  the  spontaneous  cry  arose,  "  Wiiy,  liere  is  the  husband 
of  Madame  Cornelys,"  a  situation  met  by  Madame  with 
great  calmness.     He  says  : — 

The  liall  lasted  all  night ;  people  went  in  troops  to  cat  and 
drink  at  nil  Lours  ;  there  was  a  most  princely  waste  and 
profusion.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  nobilitv  and 
nil  the  roynl  family,  which  was  there  in  full  force,  with  the 
exreption  of  the  King  and  Queen,  niui  rrinc(^  of  Wnles. 
-La  Cornelys  must  ha\o  taken  more  thun  twelve  hundred 
guineas,  but  the  outlay  whs  enormous  ;  there  wns  no  saving, 
and  not  even  the  most  ordinaiy  precautions  taken  aK«iin»t 
theft, 


All  Casanova's  notes  on  London  life  are  vivid  and 
interesting.  In  the  drawing-room  of  Lady  Harrington 
he  lost  fifteen  guineas  at  whist  to  Lady  Coventry,  one  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings,  and  paid  it  in  gold.  For 
this  he  was  gently  reproved  by  his  hostess,  who  told 
him,  "It  is  considered  a  mark  of  bad  breeding  here 
to  pay  in  soundimj  money."  At  Drury  Lane  Theatre  he 
saw  Garrick  on  his  knees,  asking  the  parilon  of  a 
tyrannous  pit.  At  least  so  he  says,  and  the  incident 
was  subsUmtially  tliat.  "  Thunders  of  applause  told 
him  the  pardon  was  granted,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  The  Enghsh  people  are  like  this,  and, 
above  all,  the  jieople  of  London  :  they  scolT  and  hoot  at 
king,  queen,  and  princes  when  the  fancy  takes  them  ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  royal  personages  are  careful  not 
to  .show  themselves  except  on  great  occasions  and  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  constables."  Here  is  a  portrait 
of  his  friend,  Lord  Pembroke,  man  of  fashion  : — 

Pembroke  was  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  witty.  We 
were  going  out  together  one  evening,  when  he  caUetl  to  bis 
valet  to  shave  him  first. 

"  Hut,"  I  said,  "  you  have  not  a  sign  of  hair  on  vour 
face." 

"  ^'ou  will  never  see  such  a  sign,  my  friend,  I  am  shaved 
three  times  a  day.  When  I  change  my  shirt  1  wash  my  hands  ; 
when  I  wash  my  hands  1  wash  my  face,  and  a  man's  face  can 
only  be  washed  with  a  razor." 

"  At  what  hour  do  you  make  these  ablutions  ?  " 

"  When  I  get  up,  when  I  dress  for  dinner,  or  for  the  opera, 
and  when  I  go  to  bed." 

A  satirical  notice  of  himself  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle 
(that  is  the  paper  he  names,  though  careful  search  has 
failed  to  discover  the  paragraph)  draws  from  him  a 
generous  appreciation  of  English  journalism.  "English 
news  sheets  are  the  most  entertaining  things  in  the  world. 
Everything  that  goes  on  is  fully  discussed.  Tlie  journalists 
here  have  a  knack  of  making  the  simplest  things  interest- 
ing. Happy  the  people  in  whose  country  one  can  sav 
everything  and  write  everj-thing  !  "  This  notice  had  refer- 
ence to  an  extraordinary  freak  of  Casanova's  which  smacks 
equally  of  himself  and  the -age.  Feeling  lonely  in  his 
house  in  Cockspur  Street,  he  made  the  landlady  place 
the  following  notice  in  lier  window  :  "  Second  or  tiiird 
story  to  be  let  furnished,  cheap,  to  a  young  lady, 
alone,  without  encumbrances,  speaking  English  and 
French,  and  receiving  no  visitors."  This  audacity 
amused  the  town  immensely,  but  did  not  greatly 
scandalise  it.  From  the  hundred  and  one  ladies  of 
easy  virtue  who  responded  to  it  Casanova  at  length — 
on  the  eleventh  day — found  himself  in  love  with  a  young 
Portuguese  grass  widow  :  hence  the  episode  of  Pauline, 
one  of  the  tenderest  of  the  many.  Very  different  was  his 
encounter  with  Miss  Charpillon,  the  fury  of  Denmark 
Street,  who  roused  and  then  thwarted  his  passion,  and 
introduced  him  to  a  magistrate,  possibly  Sir  John 
Fielding,  and  to  a  brief  detention  in  Newgate.  But, 
really,  Casijnova's  amours  and  scrapes  are  too  oceanic  for 
much  mention.  They  are  the  notorious  part  of  him,  and  we 
are  at  more  pains  to  point  out  tliat  his  book  is  a  mine  of 
historical  detail.  The  episode  of  his  arraignment  before  the 
magistrate  on  a  false  and  malicious  charge  preferred  against 
him  by  Miss  Charpillon  acquainted  Casanova  with  tie 
dangerous  corruption  of  the  witness  box.  That  evidence 
could  be  bought  in  those  days  as  easily  as  snuff  is  well 
known,  but  Casanova  assures  us  that  he  saw  a  board  hung 
outside  a  window  with  the  word  "Witness"  upon  it  in 
capital  letters,  intimating  to  all  and  sundi^y  that  a  man 
could  be  had  within  who  for  a  small  sum  was  willing  to 
swear  to  anything. 

At  Lord  Pembroke's  house  at  Rickmansworth,  he  was 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  a  fighting  cock  chained  up  in 
kennel.     The  peer  explained  the  noble  sport. 

After  the  spiu^,  he  showed  me  the  helmet,  which  was  also 
in  shiainR  steel. 
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"  No,  for  he  would  refuse  to  fight  an  enemy  who  was  not 
equipped  in  the  same  manner." 

"  It  passes  all  belief." 

He  then  read  me  this  singular  biped's  genealogy.  He  had 
thirty-two  quarterings  to  his  shield,  more  than  many  a  grand 
seigneur  can  boast,  on  the  paternal  side  tliat  is  ;  if  he  had 
been  equally  well  descended  on  the  maternal  side,  Pembroke 
would  have  decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

"That  cock,"  said  he,  "cost  me  a  hundred  guineas;  I 
would  not  sell  him  for  a  thousand." 

These  and  a  thousand  other  touches  of  description  lend 
definite  utiUty  to  Casanova's  pages  ;  and  there  remains 
the  immense  psychological  interest  of  his  human  relation- 
ships, and  his  confessions  of  error  and  caprice.  Casanova's 
preface  to  his  Memoirs  is  a  document  over  which  one 
might  ponder  for  a  long  time  and  remain  puzzled.  After 
stating  his  life-long  belief  in  a  spiritual  God,  and  his 
addiction  to  prayer  and  gratitude,  he  tells  us  half  cynically, 
half  despairingly,  that  life  is  controlled  by  self-confidence 
rather  than  by  conscientiousness.  Evil  can  come  out  of 
good,  and  good  out  of  evil.  "  Courage  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  strength  without  confidence  is  useless."  He 
consoles  himself  in  the  remembrance  of  his  rapacity  and 
imposture  by  the  thought  they  have  done  him  no  good  ; 
the  vast  tangle  has  run  out  into  a  poor  thread  after  all. 
He  considers  the  unimportance  of  his  acts  in  the  great 
hurly-burly  of  error  and  evil  and  chance.  "You  will 
laugli  to  see  how  little  I  scrupled  to  cheat  empty-headed 
people,  scoundrels,  and  fools,  if  I  could  do  it  to  my  own 
advantage.  So  far  as  women  are  concerned,  the  inevit- 
able mutual  deception  must  be  considered  a  matter  of  give 
and  take :  of  two  lovers  one  or  the  fitlier  must  needs  be 
dupe.  As  to  the  fools,  I  congratulate  myself  on  every 
opportunity  I  had  of  ensnaring  such,  for  a  fool  is  insolent, 
presumptuous,  and  sets  wisdom  at  defiance.  To  take  in  a 
fool  is  to  avenge  oneself." 

The  abridgment  to  which  this  greit  book  of  self- 
portraiture  has  necessarily  been  subjected  is  discreet  from 
several  points  of  view,  and  the  result  is  a  thousand  pages 
of  rich  entertainment. 


Open  Air. 

Lahe-Cou7itni  Tiamhlcs.     By  William  T.  Palmer.     (Chatto 
and  Windus.     63.)  ♦ 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  this  volume  Mr.  Palmer  says:  "I 
have  m  the  following  chapters  endeavoured  to  paint  a 
series  of  word-pictures  of  the  Lake-(!ountry."  It  is  a 
pity  he  wrote  that,  for  of  all  forms  of  writing,  that  to 
which  the  very  objectionable  compound  "  word-picture.^  " 
is  applied  is  usually  the  feeblest  and  mt)st  uninteresting. 
But  Mr.  P;dmer  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  feeble ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  wliich  was  well 
worth  saying,  and  he  has  set  it  down  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, and  at  times  an  almost  distinguished  simplicity. 
We  have  found  the  book  invigorating,  full  of  the  right 
spirit,  and  a  most  pleasant  reminder  of  back-aching  iind 
happy  days  spent  in  the  autlior's  native  country. 

Mr.  Palmer  opsns  his  book  with  certain  wise  advice  to 
fell-walkers:  "the  fell-walker,"  he  says,  "surely  needs 
no  tackle  "  ;  and  again,  "  a  pocket-compass  is  often  useful 
.  .  .  ,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  few  people  tmder- 
stand  its  use.  All,  indeed,  there  is  to  do  is  to  take  the 
exact  bearing  of  the  suramit-caim  before  the  base  is  left. 
When  this  is  not  done,  you  are  apt  to  stray  ;  for  a  summit 
seems  to  change  its  relative  direction  when" you  are  moving 
toward  it."  _  The  faculty  of  summits  for  apparently 
changing  their  direction  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder 
to  the  inexperienced,  and  even  the  e.\perienced  are  not 
always  happy  about  it.  And  in  a  mist  one  loses  all  sense  of 
direction,  though  tlic  discovery  of  that  fact  is  often  roadp 


after  miles  of  weary  tramping.  There  is  a  story  which 
Mr.  Palmer  tells  of  three  friends : — 

They  intended  to  cross  a  fell  between  two  valleys  on  a 
rainy  morning.  As  they  reached  the  common  a  great  bank 
of  clouds  enveloped  them.  They  kept  on  as  straiglit  as 
possible,  hoping  in  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  further  descent. 
After  about  an  hour's  rambling  they  came  on  tlie  foot-prints 
of  three  persons  in  tlie  grass.  "So  ho!  there  is  someone  in 
front  of  us";  and  they  followed  the  trail  as  liard  as  they 
conld. 

Anotlier  hour  passed,  and  they  reached  a  point  where  were. 
six  sets  of  foot-marks.  "  That  caps  out,"  said  one.  Just  at 
this  moment  a  breatli  of  wind  whipped  up  the  mist,  and 
thirty  yards  away  was  the  gate  to  the  intakes,  and  beyond 
the  dale  they  had  left  two  hours  before. 

There  would  almost  appear  to  be  some  psychological 
reason  for  the  circles  described  by  lost  mouataineers  in 
mist. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Palmer's  book 
is  that  devoted  to  "  Crag-Climbing."  A  famous  climber 
said  :  "  Climbing  in  the  Caucasus  is  safe  and  easy  ;  in  the 
Alps  it  is  often  difficult  but  generally  safe;  but  rock- 
climbing,  as  practised  at  Wastdalehead,  is  at  once  difficult 
and  dangerous."  Some  of  those  difficulties  are  vividly 
described  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  following  passage  gives 
some  idea  of  them,  the  ascent  in  which  they  occur  being 
that  of  the  Scafell  Pillar  :— 

As  the  climbers  reach  the  edge  the  rope  is  usually  put  on, 
for  there  is  a  nasty  comer  where  the  body  has  to  \j6  hauled 
by  hand  power  alone  to  the  top  of  an  overlianging  slab.  This 
task  is  rendered  a  trifle  safer  by  a  convenient  crack,  into  which 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  can  )je  inserted.  The  crack  slopes 
to  the  left  for  about  five  feet,  when  the  hold  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  crevice  about  two  feet  lower.  .After  sliding  along 
another  short  space  (all  the  while  without  any  assistance  from 
the  feet),  the  edge  of  the  main  c'lilf  is  reached.  Here,  by  merely 
letting  go,  you  can  get  into  the  Wastdale  Valley  (about  two 
thousand  feet  beneath)  in  something  under  four  seconds. 

But  Mr.  Palmer's  volume  is  not  made  up  of  break-neck 
risks  ;  it  has  in  it  much  of  quietness  and  of  the  impressive 
solitude  of  fell  and  moimtain,  much,  too,  of  sport,  and 
something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  hardy  and 
self-reliant  race.  The  account  of  fell  fox-hunting,  which 
is  conducted  on  foot,  makes  ordinary  riding  to  hounds 
appear  a  dull  and  mild  proceeding.  It  was  this  foot- 
hunting  which  inspired  the  noblest  of  all  hunting-songs, 
"Do  ye  ken  .lohn  Peel?  "  . 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Palmer  will  not  rest  content  with  this 
one  book  about  the  Lake-Country.  There  is  plenty  of 
material  left,  and  it  is  just  such  simple,  appreciative,  and 
temperate  recorders  as  he  who  are  wanted.  But  let  liim 
drop  from  his  vocabulary  that  wretched  modernity 
"  word-pictures."  We  assure  him  he  can  very  well  do 
without  it. 


Other  New  Books. 

World-Piclurcs.     By  Mortimer  Menpes.     Text  by  Dorothy 
Menpes.     (Black.     20s.  net.) 

IIavino  "done"  Japan,  and  "done"  Soutli  Africa  in 
time  of  kliaki,  Mr.  Menpes  has  now  proceeded  to  "  do" 
the  world.  And  were  tlio  anticipated  trans-aerial  service 
sufficiently  "forward,"  he  would,  we  confidently  believe, 
go  on  to  "  do  "  the  seven  planets  with  the  sun  and  its 
environs.  It  needs  no  Wellsian  fancy  to  conceive  tlie  day 
when  Mr.  Menpes,  "pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane,  ' 
shall  sketch  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  Let  not  the 
unpoetic  and  un-Shelleian  deduce  that  we  accuse  Mr. 
Menpes's  art  of  intense  inanity.  Ho  has  not  lost  the 
qualities  which  made  his  Japanese  pictures  valuable  and, 
jn  tlieir  degree,  jneroorable,    Not  a  deep  interpreter  of 
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landscape  or  men,  his  remarkable  quickness  of  eye  is  ofE- 
set  by  a  certain  superficiality  of  perception.  He  sees  gaily 
and  frankly  the  surface  of  things.  But  he  sees  and  seizes 
it  like  an  artist,  without  the  prosaic  literality  of  the 
ordiuarj'  English  painter :  he  filters  out  the  effects  which 
appeal  to  hiin,  ana  can  give  us  notes  of  what  differentiates 
a  countrj'.  They  are  no  more  than  quick  notes ;  but  he 
is  sufficiently  frank  about  that.  Tiiese  present  W'oiid- 
rictureH  cover  a  wide  enough  surface  of  the  e^rtli,  if 
they  are  not  so  inclusive  but  that  a  less  inclusive 
title  would  have  sufficed.  'J'he  black-and-white  pictures, 
wliethcr  pen-and-ink  sketches  or  in  wash,  perhaps 
show  more  markedly  his  limitations.  He  is  at  his 
best,  wc  think,  in  the  coloured  illustrations,  which  are 
numerous,  tlis  jKission,  as  we  know,  is  for  colour  ;  and 
in  the  English  scenes  it  becomes  almost  intrusive.  He 
would  persuade  us  that  wc  have  missed  in  our  island  an  . 
almost  southern,  if  not  eastern,  richness  of  tint.  Does 
even  a  Surrey  cottage  glow  quite  as  it  glows  to  Mr. 
Menpes's  biush?  Among  the  most  satisfactory  things  we 
would  clioose  some  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures — 
that  of  Capri,  for  instance,  or  of  a  courtyard  at  Seville. 
Some  of  the  Indian  and  other  Eastern  scenes,  too,  are 
after  his  ovi^n  heart ;  though  others — notably  in  Egypt — 
fail  quite  to  convince.  We  accept  the  fact  of  the  colour ; 
but  without  a  brush  dipped  in  hglit,  the  fierce  posit ive- 
ness  will  not  amalgamate,  the  sharp  violet  shadows  look 
like  strips  of  carpet.  Miss  Menpes's  text  is  very  bright ; 
and. over  it  (especially  in  the  amiising  stories)  is  the  rellex 
of  her  father— enhanced  by  the  narrative  being  written  in 
his  person. 

In  a  Tuscan  Garden.     Anon.     ('Lane.     5s.  net.) 

"  TiirxK  of  living  in  Italy,  when  you  might  have  it  to  go 
to,"  was  a  remark  made  to  the  anonymous  writer  of 
this  book,  and  she  recognised  that  it  expressed  a  great 
truth.  Nevertheless  this  is  her  record  of  life  volimtarily 
lived  in  Italy,  wliere  her  growing  appreciation  of  the 
seamy  side  of  Italian  life  and  her  corresp6ndently  deepen- 
ing love  of  England  are  in  perpetual  conflict.  Still,  there 
is  an  enchantment  in  the  idea  of  living  in  Italy,  and  if  you 
would  weigh  the  pros  and  cons,  you  may  turn  to  the 
seventh  of  these  twelve  chapters  and  assist  at  their  careful 
balancing.  The  author  thinks  that  a  single  woman  of 
artistic  tastes,  few  home  ties,  and  a  narrow  income,  can 
live  in  Florence  under  more  favourable  conditions  than  she 
can  either  in  Ix)ndon  or  in  an  English  provincial  town. 
That  suggestion  alone  will  give  lier  book  nn  interest  for 
some  readers,  especiall}' as  the  adding  of  .il  100  a  year  to 
income  by  copying  or  decorative  work  is  represented  as 
feasible. 

Ostensibly  the  book  is  a  narrative  of  the  conversion  of 
an  old  Tuscan  villa  and  a  neglected  garden  into  a  charming 
domain  with  all  tlie  circumstances  of  I'^nglish  comfort ; 
and  irs  garrulous  pages  about  alterations,  furniture,  the 
laying  out  of  gardens,  gardeners,  and  the  Tuscan  personal 
equation  generally  are  both  informing  and  enter- 
taining. "  The  bed-roc-k  of  the  Tuscan  character  is  a 
suspicion  "  is  a  statement  which  receives  abundant  illus- 
tration. Laziness  and  obstinacy  lie  very  near  that  bed- 
rock, and  in  short  a  Tuscan  gardener  is  very  like  an 
most  gardener  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  As  in 
EiEcx  gardening  hooks  of  the  day,  there  is  jiersistent 
looking  over  the  wall  into  tlie  world  beyond,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  talk  at  large.  Thus,  thinking  of  ilexes  and 
Jjon-acina  roses,  you  may  open  the  book  at  a  story  about 
Dr.  Furnival  who,  it  seems,  once  recommended  a  young 
man  as  a  suitable  tenant  of  some  bachelor  chambers  by 
intimating  to  the  secretary  of  the  company  that  he  was 
'■  not  only  a  Rcntlemau  and  a  thorough  good  fellow,  but 
a  member  of  the  Browning  Society,"  which  is  magnihcent 
but  not  Tuscan.  We  think  the  book  is  too  long  by  a 
hundred   pages.     It  shows  httle  distinction  of  style,  httle 


selection  of  matter ;  it  breathes  of  management  rather 
than  pejice.  But  it  is  spirited  and  informing.  One 
realises  Tuscan  rural  life. 


iMdy  Beatrix  and  the  Forbidden  Man.     (Harper  Brothers.) 

Of  its  type  this  is  a  bright  and  amusing  specimen.  Its 
type  is  that  of  the  lOlizalieth  who  Visited  us  last  year  and 
has  repeated  her  visits  in  various  costumes  several  times 
since  then.  Indeed  as  no  author's  name  adorns  the  title- 
jjage,  one  might  easily  believe  tiiat  Lady  Beatrix  was  the 
original  lOlizabeth  a  year  or  so  older.  The  story  purports 
to  be  written,  more  or  less  in  diary  form,  by  Lady  Beatrix 
herself,  who  is  an  amusing  girl,  though  we  incline  to 
share  her  religious  mother's  disapprobation  of  many  of  her 
doings.  For  instance.  Lady  Beatrix,  having  but  a  mere 
,tlOO  a  year  to  dress  herself  ujxjn,  is  dunned  by  her  dress- 
maker. At  the  corner  of  Bond  Street  she  meets  Lord 
Stanham,  who  asks,  "  Why  so  down?  "     She  told  him. 

"Jfon-  niucU  is  itV"  lie  said,  and  lie  seemcil  so  imicli 
aiiiiis(;d  wluMi  1  said  t\v<nitv-five  jmiuids,  1  believe  lio  thouglit 
it  was  fjoiiig  to  be  twenty-five  thousand.  He  asked  if  that 
wa-*  really  all  I  owed  Velette,  so  I  said,  "  No,  I  owe  her 
forty."  He  said  if  forty  was  really  all,  I  was  "a  very 
economical  little  lady,"  and  that  we  would  just  walk  round  to 
the  hank  where  he  would  get  some  notes  for  ine  to  settle  the 
whole  affair.  I  was  so  grateful  when  lie  gave  me  those  four 
crimply  ten-pound  notes,  I  could  have  hugged  him. 

So  you  will  see  that  Lady  Beatrix  does  some  fairly 
injudicious  things,  and  indeed  she  finds  herself  in  some 
much  tighter  corners  than  that  corner  of  Bond  Street. 
For  she  is  compounded  of  that  surprising  mixture  of 
innocence  and  devilry  and  intention  which  plunges  a  girl 
into  compromising  situations  and  brings  her  out  laughing. 
We  are  of  course  in  aristocratic  company  all  the  time  ;  for 
"  dads,"  the  delightful  father  of  Beatrix,  is  a  peer  and  a 
V.C.  And  Lady  Beatrix  herself,  at  a  crisis  in  which  the 
forbidden  man  figures,  takes  a  hansom  to  the  War  Office 
and  brings  back  the  commander-in-chief  himself  as  a 
deits  ex  maclnnd.     So  we  are  evidently  in  tip-top  circles. 


Travels  in  Space  :  A  Ulslory  of  Aerial  Navigation.  By 
E.  Seton  Valentine  and  F.  L.  Tomlinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim.  (Hurst  and  Blackett. 
lOs.  6d.  net.) 

Sir  IIiham  Maxim'.s  view  on  the  prospects  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, as  expressed  ift  the  introduction  to  this  book,  is 
very  optimistic.  The  immense  development  of  motor-car 
machines  and  motors  is  bound,  he  thinks,  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  aerial  navigators,  by  supplying 
them  with  the  exact  material  they  require  without  their 
having  themselves  to  pay  for  the  experiments.  Another 
valuable  aid  is  the  jjopularising  of  aerial  science,  and  the 
spread  of  good  works  of  reference.  Inventors  are  thus 
enabled  to  know  what  has  already  been  done,  and  to 
save  their  energy  for  experimenting  only  on  the  problems 
which  have  still  to  be  solved  ;  instead  of  wasting  time  oa 
inventions  which  have  been  anticipated,  as  too  often  has 
happened  in  the  past.  Tliis  bc»k  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  the  volumes  of  which  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  sjieaks. 
Profusely  and  very  well  illustrated,  it  covers  the  whole 
history  of  aerial  vessels,  from  the  balloon  of  Montgolfier 
to  the  fan;ous  sliip  of  M.  Santos  Dumont.  This,  as  all 
know,  belongs  to  the  class  of  dirigeable  balloons.  In 
the  other  (at  ])resent  less  jwpular)  class  of  aeroplane 
vessels,  which  depend  on  their  own  wings  without  any 
supporting  balloon,  not  the  least  famous  are  the  air-ships 
of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  himself  and  another  American,  Mr. 
Langley.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 
book  is  the  description  of  Mr.  Langley 's  aerodrome, 
with  the  exceedingly  picturesque  and  striking  frontispiece, 
showing  its  flight.  This  well-written  book  may  be 
commended  to  all  vvho  are  attracted  by  the  subject. 
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The  Law  of  Copyright,  English  and  Avierican.      By  E.  J. 
Macgillivray.     (Jolin  Murray.     25s.  net.) 

There  has  been  much  general  discussion  about  the 
approaching  changes  in  the  Law  of  Copyright.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  volume  to  elucidate  the  law  as  it  exists  at 
present.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  the  Law  of  Copyright  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  the  second 
with  the  same  branch  of  law  in  the  United  States.  In 
each  case  tlie  primary  questions  as  to — (1)  What  books  are 
protected  ?  (2)  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  copyright  ?  (3)  What 
constitutes  an  infringement  ?  are  exhaustively  treated.  In 
regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  "  high  standard  of  intellectual  requirement  "  demanded 
by  the  United  States  as  opposed  to  the  extreme  tolerance 
of  the  Englis'h  definition  of  a  book  is  not  supported 
by  the  case  law  on  the  subject.  In  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  copyright  vests  ordinarily  in 
the  author.  In  reference  to  England,  however,  the  historic 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  universities  are  discussed. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  an  assignee,  could  be  the  proprietor  of 
a  copyright.  In  both  countries  the  employer's  claim  to 
copyright  is  clearly  recognised.  In  regard  to  the  third 
question,  literary  property  in  this  country  is  said  to  be 
invaded  in  three  ways: — (I.)  Open  Piracy;  (II.)  Literary 
Larceny  ;  (III.)  Commercial  Fraud.  As  far  as  the 
American  law  is  concerned,  the  following  points  are 
perhaps  the  most  significant : — (I.)  Copying  may  be  in- 
direct ;  (II.)  The  intention  need  not  be  bad.  In  neitlier 
country  need  an  Animus  Furandi  be  proved.  The  chapters 
devoted  to  colonial  and  international  copyright  call  for 
particular  attention  at  the  present  moment.  Speaking  of 
tlie  Canadian  Fisher  Act,  Mr.  Macgillivray  liolds  it  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  it  is  not  ultra  vires  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature.  This  volume  is  a  lucid  and  comprehensive 
ex{X)sition  of  the  existing  state  of  copyright,  a  subject 
which  Mr.  Macgillivray  maintains  to  possess  "  probably 
more  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  "  than  "  any  other  branch  of 
the  law." 


On  his  eightieth  birthday,  which  fell  recently,  Dr," 
Theodore  Ledyard  Cuyler,  who  was  for  many  years 
minister  of  a  Brooklyn  Church  and  had  a  great  reputation 
as  a  preacher  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  retired  from 
active  work  to  devote  himself  to  unexacting  literature. 
His  Recolleclions  of  a  Umg  Life  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
08.  net)  is,  we  believe,  the  first-fruits  of  this  retirement. 
The  book  will  interest  the  religious  world  and  the  tem- 
perance world ;  and  connoisseurs  of  preaching,  who  are 
very  numerous,  will  enjoy  L>r.  Cuyler's  maxims  and 
reminiscences  relating  to  the  pulpit.  Others  will  attach 
more  importance  to  his  recollections  of  Dickens,  Carlyle, 
l)r.  Brown,  Gladstone,  Washington  Irving,  and  other 
literary  celebrities.  vScraps  of  Carlyle's  talk  are  always 
welconie.  To  young  Cuyler  sixty  years  ago  he  said  : 
"  lou  may  boast  of  your  l)iinocracy  or  any  other  'cracv, 
or  any  other  kind  of  jxilitical  rfwbish,  but  the  reason  why 
your  labouring  folk  are  so  happy  is  that  you  have  a  vast 
de-al  of  land  for  very  few  people." 

Licinrj  London,  that  pictorial,  sentimental,  and  de- 
scnjitive  encyclopa-dia  of  London  which  Mr.  George 
\l.  Sims  is  editing,  and  Messrs.  Cassell  arc  publishing, 
has  reached  its  second  bound  volume,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
a  wide  popularity.  On  its  own  lines  the  thing  is  being 
excellently  well  done.  Chapters  as  various  as  those  on 
>«ew  Scotland  Yard,  Dissenting  London,  London  Street 
Characters,  Servant  Ijondon,  and  House-Hunting  London 
iniglit  l)e  named  by  the  dozen,  and  considerable  care  has 
been  taken  to  find  the  right  writer  for  the  right  subject, 
ir  «"■""'""  Catholic  London  has  been  committed  to 
Mr.   AVilfnd  Meynell,  Hooligan  London  to  Mr.  Clarence 


Rook,  and  London's  Drapers  to  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes. 
The  photographic  illustrations  are  nearly  all  first  rate,  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  has  enthralling  interest. 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  not  waited  long  before  bringing  the 
late  Mr.  Traill's  great  work  on  Social  England,  in  its  new 
illustrated  form,  within  the  reach  of  the  small  book-buyer. 
Only  two  volumes  of  the  work  have  been  issued,  yet 
already  a  concurrent  serial  form  has  been  devised,  and 
this  splendid  work  can  now  be  had  in  shilling  fortnightly 
parts.  The  first  part  in  an  attractive  black  and  orange 
paper  cover  is  before  us.  With  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  subscribers  it  has  been  arranged  to  issue  the  intro- 
ductory matter  in  sections  of  1(5  pp.  in  each  part,  com- 
mencing with  Part  2.  The  reader  will  thus  l)e  able  to 
refer  to  the  valuable  notes  on  the  illustrations  as  they 
appear  in  the  Parts. 

To  the  "Golden  Treasury"  series  Messrs.  MacmiUan 
have  added  a  selection  of  Steele's  Essays,  edited  by  Mr. 
L.  E.  Steele,  whose  introduction  is  mild  and  sufficient. 
The  selection  of  essays  is  excellent,  and  their  classification 
into  Spectator  Club  Papers,  Personal  and  Domestic, 
Humours  of  the  Town,  Humours  of  Fashion,  etc.,  adds  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book,  though  why  "  A  Day  in 
London"  and  "A  Combat  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole  "  are 
placed  in  the  "  Various  "  rather  than  the  "  Town  "  section 
is  not  particularly  clear. 


Fiction. 

Paul  Kelvcr.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     (Hutchinson.      Cs.) 
Mr.  Jerome  is  at  least  to  be  congratulated  on  a  serious 
and  ambitious  work.     It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  whom 
the  public  has   decided  to  call   funny  to    persuade  that 
public  that   he  can  be  anything  else  ;  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jerome  it  was  all  the  more  difficult,  for  his  fun  has  not 
much  relation  with  that  wide  humour  which  reaches  to  the 
bases  of  life.     Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  real 
life  and  real  observation  in  tins  book ;  now  and  then  there 
are  touches  of  quite  genuine  and  unaffected  pathos,  and 
throughout  the  spirit  is  more  catholic  tlian  in  any  of  the 
author's    previous  work.     Perhaps    the  first  part  of   the 
story,   which  deals  with   Paul's   childhood,   is    the    best, 
though  we  often  find   the  sentiment  too  sickly ;  also  the 
quite  commonplace  in  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  become 
distorted    by   overwriting    into    something    not    entirely 
human  and  almost  meretricious.      Mr.   Jerome  certainly 
over-elaborates,  he    lacks  the    strong    touch    of    assured 
art ;    there    is  .something    tentative   and    fumbling  about 
his    method.      On   the    other   hand,    when   Paul    grows 
up  (he  never  quite  matures),  Mr.  Jerome  does  not  "make 
him    too   heroic ;    indeed,   lie  is  never  heroic,   nnd  it   is 
something  to  have  held  our  interest  in  a  personality  never 
particularly   admirable.     But    if   Paul    is    not    heroic    in 
action,  he  is  often   far  too  heroic  in  speech.     Thus:   "I 
wanted  to  help.     Tlie  world's  cry  of  pain,  I  used  to  hear 
it  as  a  boy.     I  liear  it  yet.     I  meant  to  help.     They  that 
are  heavy  laden.     I  hear  their  cry.     They  cry  from  dawn 
to  dawn,  and   none  heed  them  :  we  pass  upon  the  other 
side.     Man  and   woman,  child   and  beast.     I  liear  their 
dumb  cry  in  the  night.     The  child's   sob  in  the  silence, 
the   man's    fierce   curse  of    wrong     .     .     ."  and  so  on. 
Now  no  young  man  ever  talked   like  that,  least  of  all  to 
his  lover,  and   Mr.  Jerome  often  goes  astray  in  this  way. 
But  on  the  whole  Paid  Kelver  is  an  interesting  book,  'it 
has    actuality  and    character.     What    it    misses    in    style 
is  variety.     Mr.  Jerome  gets  rhythm  into  his  prose,  but 
it  is  a  terribly  monotonous  rhythm,   and   there  are    too 
many  sentences  like  this  :  "  Barbara  ordered  oysters,  a  fish 
that  familiarity  with  its  empty  shell  had  made  me  curious 
concerning."      About    the  construction    of    that   sentence 
there  is  something  astonisliingly  artificial  and  perverse. 
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The   Passion  of  ildhael.     By  Lilian  Bowen  Rowlands. 
(Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  story  is  of  passion,  and  the  skilled  novel  reader  has 
long  since  resigned  himself  to  the  knowledge  that  this 
passion  will  of  verity  not  be  wasted  on  a  wife.  He 
will  be  right.  But  a  story  of  passion  is  of  iindouljted 
human  interest,  doubly  so,  perhaps,  when  written  from 
a  woman's  point  of  view.  This  story  is  of  a  man  beloved 
of  three  women  :  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  a  lady  not 
his  wife.  Speaking  ajwlogetically,  and  as  a  mere  male 
observer,  the  whole  trouble  is  due  to  a  mother  who 
makes  a*  worldly  match  for  lier  fisherjnan  son,  entirely 
to  suit  her  own  selfish  ends.  But  fisherman  sons  who 
follow  the  maternal  advice  in  matters  of  marriage  had 
l)e8t  tie  their  passions  in  a  lobster  ix)t,  and  sink  it 
deep  in  the  seii  among  the  tangled  rocks.  Mahael  neglects 
this  siinple  pre<;aution,  and  it  happens  that  he  marries 
Lisbeth,  a  girl  with  a  small  fortune,  and  casts  aside  Phoebe 
with  w-hom  he  has  been  keeping  company.  He  has  not  the 
decency,  the  Control  and  commonsense  to  see  that  his  wife  is 
really  rather  an  exceptional  woman,  demanding  nothing  of 
his  affection,  and  bUndly  trusting.  If  depressed,  and  fretful 
and  impatient  she  asks  no  questions  of  her  husband  :  it  is 
sufficient  for  her  life  to  bo  filled  with  this  new  love  and 
expectant  motherliood.  Phoebe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  poor 
peasant  girl,  assuredly  no  wanton,  but  simply  a  woman,  a 
wayward  woman  perhaps,  who  has  not  learnt  the  matri- 
monial distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  And  Maliael 
falls  to  her  pale  and  dreamy  face,  and  glories  in  tlie 
struggle  he  has  made,  but  will  make  no  longer ;  he  is  eager 
to  pay  the  price  of  his  folly  and  doubtless  pays  it.  There 
are  feeble  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  some  at  remorse, 
but  in  the  end  one  woman  is  left  to  her  hymn  book,  while 
the  other  rushes  forth  into  the  dusky  folds  of  the  evening, 
into  the  noiseless  watches  of  the  night,  till  she  finds  the 
object  of  her  affection  "  staring  into  the  ocean." 


Notes  op  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessanly  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  mil  follow.] 

No  Other  Way.  By  Sik  Walter  Besant. 

The  last  novel  by  the  author  of  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men.  It  is  a  long  and  conscientious  story  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  attractive  pictures,  and  plenty  of 
the  author's  pleasant  pictorial  topography.  "  After  noon 
there  are  the  people  who  walk  in  the  Piazza — a  crowd  of 
well-dressed  people,  yet  not  like  the  beaux  of  the  Park ; 
they  are  coimtry  people,  members  of  Parliament,  lawyers, 
actors  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  poets  and  wits." 
(Chatto  and  Windus.     6s.) 

Ik  King's  Byways.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman'. 

Mr.  Weynian's  neat,  clear  style,  brisk  invention,  and 
knowledge  of  the  picturesque  byeways  of  history  need  no 
recommendation.  The  short  stories  that  fill  this  volumg 
are  probably  incidents  worked  up  from  his  note-book, 
which  did  not  warrant  longer  treatment.  Part  I.  contains 
seven  short  stories  of  the  "in  those,  days  tlie  streets 
of  Paris,  even  in  the  district  of  the  Louvre  and  Palais 
Roj'al,  were  ill-lighted  "  kind.  Parts  II.  and  III.  have 
one  longish.  story  apiece — "The  Diary  of  a  Statesman," 
and  "  King  Terror. "    (Smith,  Elder.     Gs.) 

Sik  Ciiong.  By  W.  Brauxstox  Joses. 
A  novel  of  Chinese  life.  The  author  has  not  been 
content  merely  to  exploit  the  country  and  people  as  a 
picturesque  background  to  a  group  of  conventional 
Europeans,  but  has  endeavoured  to  depict  the  iimer 
social  hfe  of  the  nation.  In  Sin  Chong  the  characters 
are  all  Asiatics,  and  the  chief  motjye  arises  from  a  state 
of  tilings  peciili^f  to  t}ie  coimtrj*.        ~  '  ' '    ..    .  ■  ■ 


Jav  Van  Elselo.  By  G.  and  M.  Colekidge. 

Historical,  being  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Jan 
Van  Elselo  "  during  the  reign  of  his  most  Catholic 
majesty  Phihp  11.,  King  of  Spain."  The  story  begins : 
"  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  spires  and  gables  of  Paris 
one  bright  April  morning  in  the  year  155'J.  .  .  . 
Henry  11.  was  of  middle  height,  and  gorgeously  apparelle<l 
in  a  hunting  suit  of  rich  velvet,  which  showed  to  advantage 
his  athletic  figure.     .     .     ."     (Macmillan.     fis.) 

A  MoDERK  St.  Anthony.  By  Walter  Daijjy. 

He  was  a  clergyman,  his  name  was  Anthony  Hart,  and 
we  make  his  acquaintance  on  the  steamer  bound  for 
Ceylon,  where  he  is  to  take  charge  of  a  mission.  There, 
the  guileless  but  agreeable  youth  falls  in  love  with  an 
estimable  young  woman  ;  he  also  succumbs  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  Another  who  is  both  lively  and  worldly.  The 
situation  is  well  treated,  and  the  end  is  peace  and 
domestic  bUss.   .  (Heinemann.     2s.  (Id.) 

A  Si'ECKLEi>  Bird.  By  Algu.sta  E.  Wii-son. 

An  American  historical  novel  deahng  with  the  condition 
of  the  South,  and  the  state  of  Southern  feeling  during 
reconstruction.  Mrs.  Wilson  published  St.  Elmo  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  present  volmne  contains  a  dedication  "  to 
my  kind  readers,  known  and  unknown,  who  have  desired 
and  asked  me  to  write  again."  A  Speckled  Bird  appears  to 
have  had  a  large  sale  in  America.     (Hutchinson,     fis.) 

Luck  o'  L.vssesdale.  By  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

A  story  of  country  life,  mainly  concerned  with  the  rain 
of  the  head  of  a  family  through  folly  and  vanity.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  whose  downward  career  is  analysed 
with  remarkable  patience,  was  Sir  Francis  Lasseudale,  who 
has  just  succeeded  to  the  estates  when  the  story  begins. 
The  manner  of  the  novel  is  rather  unusual.  It  ends  on  a 
tragic  note.     (Lane.     Os.) 

Broken  St.ai.ks.  By  Lily  H.  Montagu. 

The  author  oi  Naomi's  Exodus  departs  in  this  new  story 
from  the  Jewish  atmosphere  of  her  first  work,  and  devotes 
herself  to  illustrating  the  development  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament in  a  strenuous  heroine,  and  to  setting  forth  the 
hereditary  dangers  of  drink.  Although  there  are  pas.sages 
descriptive  of  work  in  the  slums.  Broken  Stalks  is  primarily 
a'  love  story  of  English  home  life  in  the  middle  classes. 
(Brimley  Johnson.     Gs.) 

The  Wooing  of  Esther  Gr.\y.  By  Loui.s  Tracy. 

A  story  of  a  Lancashire  cotton  strike,  with  a  popular 
presentment  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour. 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Potts  at  the  end,  "  it's  all 
over  now.  Peace  an'  happiness  have  won  hands  down  in 
the  race  ag'in  hunger  and  crime.  So  here's  to  listher, 
an'  Walter,  an'  Willie,  an'  Gwennie,  an'  here's  to  all  of 
us  who  have  seen  a  lucky  finish  to  the  Great  Strike." 
(Pearson.     6s.) 

The  Captain  of  the  By  Hamlin  Garuvnp. 

G  ray-Horse  Triwp. 

A  brisk  adventure  story  of  a  past  day  by  an  author  who  . 
knows  his  country,  and  who  has  an  eye  for  character.  It 
begins  well  with  the  starting  forth  of  young  Captain  Curtis 
to  cross  the  divide  which  lay  between  Lake  Congar  and 
Fort  Sherman— a  trip  to  test  the  virtue  of  a  Sibley  tent 
and  the  staying  quarters  of  a  mountain  horse.  (Richards.  6s.) 

0  Duchess  !  By  W.  R.  H.  Troavhridge.  " 

"  A  Trivial  Narrative "  is  the  author's  description  of 
this  sketch  of  the  personalities,  manners  and  customs  of 
"  smart  "  society.  Princes,  cardinals,  dukes  and  duchesses 
chatter  through  the  pages,  and  we  observe  that  the  "Her- 
zog  Ernst  von  Essen  -  Cleve  -  Augsburg -Niirnberg  was 
squat,  tubby,  and  florid."  The  author  was  responsible  for 
'fhe  Letters  of  Ifer  Mother  Tq  ^li^aheth,    (fiv^rett.    Is,) 
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The  Woman  Journalist. 

How  many  years  have  passed — certainly  not  twenty — since 
Mr.  Gilbert  made  a  little  list  of  the  people  who- never 
would  be  missed,  and  included  among  them  that  curious 
anomaly  the  lady  journalist !  Yet  during  the  intervening 
years  she  has  won  her  way  to  toleration,  at  least ;  she  has 
her  clubs,  and  her  spades,  doubtless  her  heart,  with  the 
diamond  yet  to  come.  She  is  no  longer  a  curious  anomaly 
in  verse,  but  an  accepted  fact  of  life,  answering  of  course 
a  certain  en,'  from  those  who  live  but  do  not  write.  She 
has  even  awakened,  as  a  private  person  who  must  live, 
sleep  and  eat  somewhere,  the  interest  of  a  daily  paper. 
For  having  turned  aside  from  the  question  "  Should  Women 
Work  ?  "  the  Chronicle  is  anxious  to  know  where  women 
workers,  and  particularly  women  joiirnalists,  should  live  in 
comfort  combined  with  cheapness.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  anyone  to  ask  where  the  male  journalist  shall  live  under 
similar  conditions.  He  is  trusted  to  look  after  himself. 
He  may  rent  qhambers  in  the  Temple  or  buy  a  house 
somewhere  on  the  outer  circle.  Or  if  he  can  afford  neither 
and  is  driven  to  a  bed-sitting-room  at  Canonbury,  no  one 
else  worries,  perhaps  not  even  himself.  With  dihgence, 
sobriety,  and  the  luck  that  waits  on  ability  he  is  sure  of 
advancement  in  income  and  credit.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  fight  he  can  retire  to  any  corner  he  chooses  with  hope 
to  fan  his  face.  But  the  woman  who  takes  up  journalism 
appears  to  demand  public  attention.  I'or  where  she 
settles  she  stops.  And  if  we  may  j  udge  from  the  evidence, 
the  halting  place  is  not  one  of  refreshment.  The  reason 
must  assuredly  be  that  merit  and  reward  are  balanced,  and 
that  the  smallness  of  the  average  woman  journalist's  earn- 
ings coincides  with  the  limitations  of  her  capacity.  Certain 
obvious  exceptions  will  occur,  but  they  only  prove  the  nde 
that  the  average  woman  journalist  does  not  rise  above  a 
rather  low  level  of  skill  and  pay.  The  last  generation  saw 
a  Miss  Martineau,  the  present  generation  sees  a  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, a  Miss  Flora  Shaw — to  name  but  two  from  the  dozen 
or  so  who  can  do  a  man'.s  work  in  the  newspaper  office  and 
command  a  man's  pay.  But  tliose  exceptions  serve  only 
to  throw  into  prominence  the  very  small  minority  of  tlie 
host  of  women  writers  for  the  press  who  have  got  beyond 
the  fringes  and  the  fripperies  of  life.  Doubtless  it  is  as 
important  to  the  feminine  public  to  read  about  the  last 
new  toque  as  it  is  to  the  errand  boy  to  learn  tlie  details  of 
the  latest  League  football  match,  and  the  notice  of  a  Society 
leader's  reception  may  be  nearly  as  interesting  as  the 
report  of  a  dull  morning  in  a  police  court.  The  lady  who 
writes  about  fashions  is  quite  as  useful  and  respectable  as 
the  man  who  chronicles  football  matches.  But  here  is  the 
important  difference.  The  police  court  or  football  reporter 
is  nowhere  near  the  lop  of  his  ladder  ;  he  is  very  near  the 
bottom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  who  does  for  the 
dressmakers  what  the  gentleman  does  for  the  footballers  is 
representative,  successful,  supreme  among  her  kind.  Put 
aside  those  few  exceptions  which  most  editors  could  tick 
pflf  oil  the  fingers  of  two  hands,  and  the  woinOTJ  journalist 


will  be  found  at  her  best  and  richest  when  she  is 
chronicling  the  futilities  of  fashion,  explaining  the  ethics 
of  card-leaving  and  guessing  at  the  details  of  unimportant 
characters  from  their  handwriting. 

Even  Miss  Ehzabeth  L.  Banks,  who  has  .struck  out  a 
line  of  her  own,  and  has  just  published  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Newspaper  Girl,  does  not  appear  to  have  reaped  the 
pecuniary  reward  which  her  notoriety  sliould  justify.  It 
is  a  record  half-humorous,  half-pathetic,  of  the  struggles 
of  a  woman ,  still  young,  who  was  determined  to  make  her 
way  in  journalism.  Having  begun  as  a  typist  to  a  grocer 
in  an  American  town,  she  found  herself  reduced  in  London 
to  twopence-halfpenny  in  hard  cash.  She  went  into 
domestic  service,  and  told  her  experiences  in  a  series  of 
articles.  Most  people  will  remember  the  "  Cap  and 
Apron"  articles.  They  were  not  distinguished  by  good 
taste.  They  arrayed  the  whole  of  London's  womanhood 
against  Miss  Banks,  for  this  surely  was  an  invasion  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  English  liome.  Even  the  women  journalists 
were  resentful,  having  hopes  of  homes  and  servants  of 
their  own  to  mismanage.  But  editors  were  brutally 
amused  and  insisted  that  Miss  Banks  should  continue  the 
jMrt  of  the  journalist  detective.  It  was  an  exhausting 
part.  She  swept  a  crossing  (and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Grant 
Allen's  advice,  still  prefers  the  pen  to  tho  broom),  she  sold 
flowers  in  the  street,  she  was  an  imaginary  lieiress  from 
AmericA  who  wanted  a  chaperon  to  present  her  at  Court 
(and  received  the  most  flattering  replies  from  the  British 
aristocracy  which  the  aristocracy  will  be  glad  to  know  have 
been  put  into  the  fire),  she  has  gone  through  all  manner 
of  horrid  experiences  in  order  to  get  copy,  and  as  she 
frankly  admits,  money  to  buy  food  and  shelter.  But  even 
thus  the  woman  journalist,  though  she  came  from  America, 
made  but  twenty  pounds  out  of  a  week  or  two  of 
domestic  service,  some  days  in  bed  as  a  consequence, 
and  the  toil  of  setting  her  experiences  on  paper.  Going 
back  to  America  with  something  of  a  name  and  a  reputation 
Miss  Banks,  again  in  need  of  money,  engaged  lierself  to  a 
New  York  "Yellow  Journal."  "We  took  you  on  this 
I)aper  to  help  us  make  things  hum,"  said  the  editor.  The 
remark  was  prompted  by  the  refusal  of  Miss  Banks  to 
carry  out  one  particular  sclieme  for  making  things  hum. 
She  was  askecf  to  walk  along  Broadway  at  midnight  and 
"  allow  "  herself  to  be  an-ested  and  sent  to  the  lock-up  as 
a  disreputable  character,  in  order  to  prove  tliat  a  respect- 
able woman  walking  quietly  to  her  home  late  at  night  was 
liable  to  be  pounced  upon  and  arrested.  At  this  point 
Miss  Banks  touched  another  of  the  limits  of  women  in 
journalism.  It  was  a  thing  that  no  decent  woman  could 
do.  Everybody  will  agree  with  her.  But  imagine  the 
case  inverted,  if  you  can.  And  the  commission  becomes 
one  that  a  man  could  carry  out  with  amusement  and 
without  discredit. 

Miss  Banks,  however,  stands  apart  from  ttie  rest  of 
women  journalists  in  England,  for  not  until  we  find  her  at 
the  end  of  the  autobiography  writing  a  "  pot-boiler"  to 
pay  the  gas  collector  has  she  been  able  to  jump  off  the 
shadow  of  her  reputation  as  the  detective  journalist.  But 
for  the  average  woman  journalist  who  writes  of  what  she 
may  see  and  can  imderstand,  tlie  outlook  in  England  is 
less  hopeful  than  in  the  wider  land  of  America.  Years 
before  that  anomaly  the  lady  journalist  was  admitted  to 
the  London  newspaper  office,  she  was  a  connnon  place  in 
every  American  city.  For  every  American  daily  liad  just 
the  work  that  a  woman  was  especially  fitted  to  perform, 
and  instantly  engag-sd  the  right  kind  of  woman — strenuous, 
healthy,  well-dressed,  and  thick-skinned^to  perform  it. 
American  papers  are  very  local.  To  take  the  extremest 
instance  of  New  York.  There  is  no  daily  paper  published 
in  New  York  which  has  the  authority  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Times  has  in  England  ;  indeed  there  are  six 
London  morning  papers  whose  views  are  watched  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  can  influence  when  tliey 
cliooKp   to   do  60  the  emiillest  locnl  i|uestion  that  is  of 
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import  to  the  community.  New  York  produces  no  daily 
paper  wliich  gets  beyond  a  ccitain  fixed  radius,  none 
that  lias  much  effect  on  lioston,  none  which  has 
any  eflFect  whatever  on  Chicago  or  is  glanced  at 
or  heard  of  in  San  Francisco.  Every  town  of  any 
importance  has  its  own  paper,  its  own  proper  excitement. 
That  is  where  the  woman  journalist  comes  in.  Every 
American  newspaper  is  practically  a  local  news-sheet, 
splendidly  done  after  its  kind,  but  local,  provincial  to  the 
core.  It  is  a  glorified  Eatansunll  Gazette,  with  the 
traditional  rancours,  personalities,  and  trivialities  of  social 
life  which  are  so  old  in  England  and  seem  so  new  in  their 
new  abode.  And  here  it  is  that  the  woman  journalist 
scores.  For  it  is  just  in  these  details  of  social  life,  these 
transient  futilities,  that  woman  is  most  observant  and 
most  rancourous.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  explana- 
tion of  the  low  salary  and  the  housing  difficulties  of  the 
woman  journalist  in  I'^ngland.  She  remains  at  the  out- 
skirts of  journalism,  talking  of  things  which  claim  but 
occasional  and  contemptuous  interest.  Possibly,  too,  one 
might  sum  up  American  and  English  journalism,  the  one 
as  feminine  and  the  other  as  masculine. 


Tennyson    and   the    Pyrenees. 

VisiTons  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  admitted  to  his  study, 
used  to  be  struck  by  a  kind  of  easel  supporting  a  sheet  of 
white  cardboard,  on  which  had  been  pencilled  a  verse  or 
two,  or  a  few  lines,  the  work  of  that  day.  The  use  of 
a  painter's  implements  was  characteristic  of  a  poet  who, 
though  he  piped  "  but  as  the  linnets  sing,"  was  always 
an  artist  in  words.  We  first  hear  of  this  artistry  of  his  in 
the  Pyrenees.  In  18.30  he  and  Arthur  Hallam  went  into 
Spain  to  join  Torrijos  in  his  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  going  and  coming  the  friends  explored  the  Pyrenees 
from  Perpignan  to  Pan.  Tennyson  was  not  contented 
with  merely  a  general  expression  of  their  beauty.  He 
worked  by  selection  and  in  detail.  For  example,  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  Biography  that  "  lying  down 
before  the  waterfall  in  the  Cirque  Je  Gavarnie  he  sketched 
it  as — 

Slow-droppiiij;  veils  of  thinuest  lawn." 

So  the  English-reading  wanderer  in  the  Pyrenees,  besides 
observing  for  himself,  can  have  the  additional  pleasure  of 
taking  the  laureate's  sketches  with  him.  This  thumbnail 
one  of  the  waterfall  was  made  on  the  spot.  Others  were, 
perhaps,  done  later  from  memory,  and  in  consequence  are 
not  so  easy  to  "  place."  But  anyhow  there  are  enough  to 
fill  a  jxirtfojio.  in  other  words  we  have  a  volume  at  hand 
which  we  can  put  in  our  poc'kets  with  Baedeker,  sure  that 
it  contains  the  poetical  interpretation  of  the  scenery,  which 
its  companion  l)ook  describes  in  prose. 

This  volume  is  The  Ixidy  of  Shnlott,  and  other  Poems, 
which  was  published  in  1832,  immediately  after  the 
Pyrenaeau  visit.  Its  contents  occupy  pp.  27-6G  in 
Macmillan's  Collected  Edition,  and  iu'clude  "  Mariana  in 
the  South,"  "(Knoiie,"  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  "The 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  "  The  Two  Voices,"  "  The  Lotos- 
Eaters,"  &c.,  Ac.  How  far  the  Pyrenaean  echo  can  be 
heard  in  his  later  works  must  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions remain  a  matter  of  sp>culation.  It  is  a  fact  that  it 
reverberates  in  this  (his  second)  volume.  Though  indeed 
t  is  more  than  an  echo.  Our  first  metaphor  is  preferable. 
He  ])ainted  some  of  the  most  famous  pictures  that  illus- 
trate this  volume  in  view  of  tlie  Pyrenees  :  in  some  cases 
literally  in  view,  in  others  by  the  process  described  by 
Wordsworth  as  "recollecting  in  tranquillity  the  emotion" 
to  which  the  scenes  had  given  rise,  "  till  by  a  species  of 
reaction  tlie  tranquillity  gradually"  gave  way  to  an 
emotion  kindred  to  that  originally  experienced. 


In  these  poems,  then,  particularly  the  extent  of  Tenny- 
son's indebtedness  to  the  Pyrenees  will  appear. 

Gavarnie,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  "  The  Lotos-Eaters." 
And  this  is  a  lotus-eating  land.  The  pace  seems  set  by 
the  oxen  slowly  drawing  their  wagon  along  every  road  in 
B^m  and  Bigorre.  By  their  side  walks  the  native,  with 
handsome  yet  heavy  eyes,  quite  reconciled  to  this  and  to 
all  other  deliberate  proceedings.  "  One  does  not  want  to 
do  much  here,"  observes  the  visitor  listlessly,  thankful 
that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  make  much  effort.  The 
climate  would  indeed  persuade  one,  like  the  Choric  Song, 
that  there  is  more  merit  in  rejwse  than  in  work,  that — 

There  is  no  jov  but  calui. 

As  a  whole,  and  in  many  details,  "  The  Lotos-Eaters  "  is 
Pyrenaeau.  The  scenery,  the  climate,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Hautes  and  Basses  Pyrenees  live  in  its  descriptions  : — 

.\  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
M\  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
lireathing  like  one  that  liatli  a  weary  dream. 

ITiis  is  the  Vent  d'Espagne  bringing  a  blast  from  the 
Sahara  that  the  mountains,  over  which  it  is  borne,  have  in 
summer  no  power  to  cool : — 

A  land  of  streams !     Some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go. 
And  some  tliro'  wavering  lights  and  sliadows  broke, 
liolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  beloiv. 

Here  are  the  waterfalls  of  a  region  which,  like  that  of 
Ida,  may  be  called  "  many-fountained"  :  — 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 

]'"roni  the  inner  land ;  far  off,  three  mountaiu  tops. 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 

Stood  sunset  flush'd  ;  and  dew'd  with  showery  drops 

I'p  clomb  tlie  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  <-opse. 

Here  is  the  view  from  Pau,  its  richness  and  variety,  its 
wealth  of  green  in  contrast  with  barren  rock,  its  gleaming 
river  in  the  foreground,  its  eternal  snow  beyond,  and,  to 
particularise,  the  twin  peaks  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau 
and  the  Pic  de  Gers,  red-litten  when  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  is  in  shade. 

"  The  last  part  of  the  '  Two  Voices  '  was  probably  made 
in  the  fields  about  Dulwich,"  says  the  Biography.  That 
fact,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  Pyrenaean  influence, 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  first  part  at  all  events. 
The  riddle  of  life  is  discussed  with  little  need  of,  or  pause 
for,  descriptions  of  natural  beauty,  but  one  little  sketch 
wiU  recur  to  the  traveller  from  Eaux  Chaudes  to  Gabas  on 
a  day  when,  the  clouds  hanging  low,  the  wonders  of  that 
road  are  seen  only  through  rare  breaks  in  the  drift : — 

The  summits  slojio, 
Wrapiied  in  dense  cloud  from  l)a.sc  to  cojk>. 
Sometimes  a  little  corner  shines,  , 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 
A  gleaming  crag  with  belt  of  pines. 

To  those  who  know  both  road  and  poem  "  Painted  on 
the  way  to  Gabas  "  is  the  ahnost  inevitable  verdict. 

"Mariana  in  the  South"  is  admittedly  Pyrenaean. 
"The  idea  came  to  my  father,"  writes  his"  son,  "as  he 
and  Arthur  HaUam  were  travelling  between  Xarboniie 
and  Perpignan."  This  is  Pyrenaean  scenery  "  with  a 
difference."  Mont  Canigou  rears  its  giant  shoulder  to  the 
south,  the  eastern  outpost  of  the  great  range.  The  poet 
describes  the  country  that  lies  at  its  base,  the  plains  of 
Ilousillon,  with  their  salt  marshes,  and  sea-water  lakes 
and  empty  river  beds  all  in  a  "  furnace  of  light,"  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean  beyond.  Every  line  in  the  wonderful 
description  of  the  torrid  day  tells— from  hour  to  hour,  till 
at  last  the  welcome  sunset : — 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung. 
There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea  ; 
Backward  the  lattice  liliiid  she  flung. 
And  Ican'd  upon  the  Ixilcony. 
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"  (Enone,"  as  we  know  from  the  Biography,  was  written 
in  part  at  Cauterets  in  1830.  Tennyson  once  applied  tlie 
epithet  of  Homeric  to  the  Pyrenees.  "  More  Homeric,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "than  tlie  Alps:  for  many  of  the 
mountains  are  wooded  to  the  summit."  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Cauterets  to  Troas,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  drew 
from  the  landscape  immediately  before  him  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  ffinone's  surroundings.  The  "  swimming  vapour  " 
creeping  "  from  pine  to  pine,"  the  "lawns  and  meadow 
ledges  "  hanging  "  midway  down  "  "  rich  in  flowers,"  are 
features  no  doubt  common  to  the  scenery  of  both  countries. 
At  any  rate  Tennyson  found  in  the  Pyrenees  what  he 
wanted  for  his  classic  idyll,  and  their  lover  can  please 
himself  in  turn  by  finding  round  the  head  waters  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  or  of  the  Adour,  by  Argeles  or  by  Campan 
that 

vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  Mils. 

Thirty-one  years  afterwards  [he  revisited  those  scenes, 
and  in  "  The  Valley  of  Canteretz  "  gave  exquisite  expres- 
sion to  his  sense  of  the  abiding  presence  in  his  life  of  that 
companionship  which  he  had  enjoyed  there  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  and  to  his  affection  for  the  spot  which  was 
hallowed  to  liim  because  of  it : — 

All  along  tlie  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 
1  walk'il  with  one  I  loved  two-and-thirty  years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley  while  I  walk'd  to-day, 
The  two-and-thirtv-years  were  a  mist  that  rolled  awav. 
»  '    a  a  e 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 
Tlie  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 

It  was  on  6th  August,  1801  (his  birthday),  one  and  thirty, 
not  two-and-thirty  years  after  the  first  visit,  that  Tennyson 
reached  Cauterets,  an  inaccuracy  in  the  lyric  which  the 
poet  "  as  late  as  1892  wished  to  alter,"  and  Clough  was  of 
the  party.  The  two  poets,  with  Mr.  Dakyns,  climbed  to 
the  Lac  de  Gaube,  and  here  Tennyson  quoted  a  simile 
from  the  "  Princess,"  pointing  to  the  little  island  in 
mid-stream  between  two  cataracts,  which  had  suggested 
it. 

And  standing  like  a  stately  pino 
Set  in  a  cataract  on  an  island-crag. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  his 
first  visit,  for  the  "  Princess  "  was  not  published  till  1847. 
'■  The  ne.xt  visits  were  in  1871  and  1875.  It  was  at  Eaux 
Chaudes  in  187-1  that  ho  made  the  remark  to  Lady 
Tennyson  quoted  above.  His  companion  in  1875  was  his 
son  Ilallam.  The  mere  statement  of  these  repeated  visits 
g(jes  far  to  show  how  large  a  place  this  region,  its  beauties 
and  as.sociations,  held  in  his  mind.  The  associations,  it 
must  lie  noted,  were  those  personal  to  himself.  He  seems 
to  have  been  untouchetl,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  his 
poetry,  by  its  legendary  and  historical  memories.  Neither 
figure  of  Charlemagne,  nor  of  Wellington,  neither  blast 
of  Rohind's  horn,  nor  rattle  of  British  musketry  came 
between  him  and  the  sometimes  awful,  sometimes  tender 
beauty  of  the  mountains,  which  he  loved  simply  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  connection  with  his  own  life  and 
mind. 

It  was  after  a  second  period  of  tliirty-one  years  that  the 
emotions  of  other  days  were  "  recollected  in  tranquillity  " 
for  their  final  expression.  "  Once  more  uprose  the  mystic 
mountain  range  "  before  him,  and  he  sang  tlie  "  Death  of 
CEnone "  in  "  strains  even  more  classical  than  its  pre- 
decessor." But  the  colouring  of  the  picture  is  the  same: — 

The  white  fog  vanisti'd  like  a  ghost 
Tietore  the  day,  and  every  topmost  pine 
Spired  into  bluest  heaven. 


The  New  Bayreuth. 

In  order  to  hear  and  see  Wagner  as  Wagner  wished  to 
be  heard  and  seen  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth.  There  is  now  a  new  Bayreuth  at 
Munich,  and  at  Munich  one  is  not  thrown  so  entirely  on 
one's  own  resources  as  at  Bayreuth  itself.  One  can  spend 
the  morning  at  the  Old  Pinakothek  with  either  Rubens  or 
Botticelli ;  or  at  the  Glyptothek  among  the  marbles  of 
Aegina,  as  if  among  young  children  of  the  gods  ;  or  even 
at  that  "Secession"  exhibition,  which  can  hardly  be 
neglected  by  an  observer  of  the  modern  German  as  he  is 
and  as  he  would  be.  Then,  at  half-past  three,  one  drives 
up  the  winding  hill  of  the  Gasteig  to  the  square,  plain, 
grey  and  green  Prinz-Regenten- Theater,  which  is  an 
improved  copy  of  the  theatre  at  Bayreuth,  with  exactly 
the  same  amphitheatrical  arrangement  of  seats,  the  same 
invisible  orchestra,  the  same  vast  stage,  set  far  back,  the 
same  entrances,  the  same  system  of  numbering  the  seats 
and  the  cloak-room  seats  on  a  single  ticket.  Inside,  the 
house  is  built  of  grey  stone,  with,  in  the  main,  simple 
decorations  in  gold  and  green,  but  with  a  hideous 
pictorial  roof,  like  the  roof  of  a  hotel  dining-room.  There 
is  a  restaurant,  opening  out  of  the  circular  corridor  which 
runs  round  the  building,  and,  opening  out  of  the 
restaurant,  a  square  garden,  green  and  white,  which, 
under  either  sunlight  or  electric  light,  is  like  a  garden 
in  a  picture. 

Everything  is  done  as  at  Bayreuth :  there  are  even  the 
three  "  fanfaren  "  at  the  doors  ;  there  is  the  same  punctual 
and  irrevocable  closing  of  the  doors  at  the  beginning  of 
each  act.  There  are  about  iJOO  fewer  seats  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  seats  are  a  little  more  comfortable,  though  one 
realises,  after  a  few  hours,  that  wood  was  not  meant  for 
sitting  on,  in  its  natural  state.  The  solemnity  of  the 
whole  thing  makes  one  almost  nervous,  for  the  first  few 
minvites  of  each  act ;  but,  after  that,  liow  near  one  is,  in 
this  perfectly  darkened,  perfectly  quiet  theatre,  in  which 
the  music  surges  up  out  of  the  "  mystic  gulf,"  and  the 
picture  exists  in  iill  the  ecstacy  of  a  picture  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  beyond  reality,  how  near  one  is  to  being  alone, 
in  the  passive  state  in  which  the  flesli  is  able  to  endure 
the  great  burdening  and  uplifting  of  vision  !  There  are 
now  two  theatres  in  the  world  in  which  music  and  drama 
can  be  absorbed,  and  not  merely  guessed  at.  That  this 
second  one  exists  is  due  largely  to  the  jjersistent  energy 
of  Herr  von  Possart,  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Theatres,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  Prince-Regent,  who 
is  continuing  the  great  tradition  of  the  mad  king  of 
genius,  Ludwig  II.,  to  whom  Wagner  owed  so  much  in 
his  lifetime.  I  tliink  we  should  forgive  Herr  von  Possart 
for  his  rendering  of  "  Enocli  Arden  "  in'  German,  to  the 
grovelling  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  on  that  recent, 
unsuccessful  visit  to  London.  He  has  done  a  great  work 
here  in  Munich,  and  all  Europe  should  be  grateful  to 
him. 

I  reached  Munich  in  time  to  hear  the  two  last  per- 
fonnancesof  the  series:  "Tristan"  and  "DieMeistersinger"; 
the  former  under  Herr  Franz  Fischer,  the  latter  under  Herr 
Herman  Zumpe.  The  orchestra,  perhaps  especially  in 
"Tristan,"  and  the  voices  and  chorus,  in  "Die  Meister- 
singer,"  were  equal  to  anything  1  have  ever  heard  in  a 
theatre  ;  and  Herr  Lautenschliiger's  staging  was  quite  the 
best  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  "Tristan"  was 
glorified  by  Ternina,  who  is  both  a  great  singer  and  a 
fine  actress,  profoundly  passionate  as  both  ;  but  the  other 
singers,  though  good,  were  not  so  good  as  others  I 
have  heard.  But  in  "Die  Meistersinger "  every  singer 
seemed  to  be  e.xactly  suited  to  the  part,  and  every 
singer  was  excellent.  Herr  Kuote,  with  his  great,  viviil 
voice,  seemed  Walther  himself,  and  Herr  I'einhals  the 
actual  I lans  Sachs.  Herr  Geis  was  an  admi rable  Beckmesser ; 
Frl.  Kloboth  did  charmingly  all  that  was  to  be  done  with 
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Eva.  Aiid  the  music,  ae  it  rose  out  of  the  depths,  came,  in 
"Tristan"  wave  after  wave,  bresilcing  and  rebounding, 
in  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  like  the  weaving  of  a  greiit  loom, 
in  patterns  of  delicate  sound  ;  music  in  which  one  heard 
tlie  great  sweep  and  snap  of  the  strings,  and  the  voice  of 
everj-  wind,  each  distinct,  if  one  listened  for  it,  and  all 
swept  together  into  a  single  army,  marching  victoriously. 
Heyond  this  insurgent  host,  with  its  cries  and  cannons, 
its  armour  and  waving  flags,  moves  the  picture,  which 
at  times  reminded  me  of  a  Diirer,  as  in  the  group  of 
sailors  on  Tristan's  ship,  when  Branjiine  draws  aside  the 
curtain  ;  it  was  always  a  (ienuan  picture,  with  brilliant 
colours,  vivid  effects,  and  an  amazing  rejdity  in  its 
buildings,  rippling  seas,  costumes,  moonlight  and  sunliglit. 
If  we  are  to  have  realism  on  the  stage,  let  it  be  done  as  it 
is  done  here,  so  comj)letely,  so  imobtrusively,  with  such 
excellent  taste  and  knowledge.  I  did  not  like  the  rippling 
sea  in  the  third  act  of  "  Tristan,"  but  it  was  at  least 
better  done  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  done.  In  "  Die 
Meistersinger  "  the  crowd  at  the  end,  and  the  apprentices' 
fight  in  the  second  act,  made  all  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Tree 
seem  puny  and  ineffectual.  Here,  better  than  at  Bayreuth, 
was  the  typical  modem  staging  done  perfectly ;  it  gave 
one  a  certain  kind  of  jjicture,  with  all  the  difference  that 
exists,  in  painting  itself,  between  good  and  bad  art,  if  one 
compares  it  with  the  best  English  and  Frencli  staging. 
And,  above  all,  it  was  significant,  it  all  meant  something, 
it  all  helped  to  bring  out  Wagner's  meaning. 

It  is  only  when  Wagner  is  done  in  his  own  way  that 
we  can  reaUse  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  has  achieved  in 
art.  Here,  undoubtedly,  was  a  unity  of  effect,  and,  here, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  any  one  art  interfered  with  any 
other  art.  The  music,  as  in  Nietzsche's  interpretation, 
was  the  "  Dionysiac  "  element,  the  vital  principle ;  tlie 
rest  was  the  picture,  the  human  illusion,  which  the  music 
held  back  into  its  place,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 
As  I  sat  in  this  grave  and  discreet  theatre,  I  thought  with 
horror  of  the  whole  aspect  of  things  at  Covent  Garden : 
the  house,  constructed  for  fashionable  display,  with  its 
light,  noise,  and  disturbance ;  the  emphatic  orchestra, 
incapable  of  either  delicacy  or  precision,  playing  the 
music  all  in  italics  and  capitals ;  the  pinched  and  gaudy 
staging,  the  ludicrous  costumes,  the  scarecrow  and  crow- 
voiced  chorus,  the  one  or  two  star  singers ;  tlie  mangled 
scores,  wliich  must  bo  got  through  between  dinner  and 
midnight.  When  shall  we  have  a  theatre  in  London, 
which  one  can  mention  on  the  same  page  with  the 
Prinz-Regenten-Theater  in  Munich  ? 

Arthlr  Symons. 


Drama. 

Phoebe  of  the  Ringlets. 

Mii.  BAimiE,  whether  as  novelist  or  dramatist,  is  a  most 
tantalising  figure  in  modern  literature.  He  ought  to  write 
a  great  book,  or  less  proliably  a  great  drama,  some  day  ;  but 
one  becomes  more  and  more  doubtful  whether  he  ever  will. 
Yet  he  has  all  the  raw  material,  both  in  pathos  and  liumour, 
for  what  should  move  and  delight,  and,  fitfully  at  least, 
he  has  (he  ambitious  intention.  What  he  seems  to  lack  is 
that  austerity  of  literary  conscience  which  forces  a  writer 
to  keep  his  eye  wholly  upon  himself  and  the  idea  which 
he  is  struggling  to  express,  and  rigidly  to  exclude  the  too 
obvious  and  inexpensive  appeals  to  a  sympathetic  and 
uncritical  public.  Mr.  Barrie's  liumour  and  pathos  are 
his  snares  as  well  as  his  strength  :  he  springs  them  too 
readily  ;  and  can  never  resist  an  irrelevance  wliich,  however 
hurtful  to  liis  main  purpose,  will  bear  fruit  in  imniediate 
laughter  or  tears.  He  is  of  the  type  of  artist  wlio,  as 
Stevenson  once  felt  in  a  bitter  mood  of  himself  and  of  all 
artists,  "is  of  the  Sons  of  Joy,  chose  his  trade  to  please 


himself,  gains  his  livelihood  by  pleasing  others,  and  has 
parted  with  something  of  the  sterner  dignity  of  man." 

"Quality  Street"  is  a  pretty  and  a  light-hearted  play; 
its  defects  are  glaring ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Barrie  is  not  fully  conscious  of  them  ;  and  it  is  improbable 
that  they  will  detract  from  its  popular  success.  Its  basis 
of  emotion  is  in  the  permanence  of  the  joie  de  vtvre,  the 
desire  to  love  and  be  loved,  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  no 
longer  in  her  first  youth.  Mr.  Barrie  treats  the  theme 
with  ingenuity,  and  the  device  by  which  Phoebe  Throssell 
is  brought  into  a  situation  of  rivalry  with  lier  other  self, 
the  reckless  girl  wliich  potentially  she  might  have  been,  but 
actually,  by  training  and  character,  was  not,  is  undeniably 
interesting,  and  is  worked  out  with  some  genuine  psycho- 
logical subtlety.  That  the  issue  is  sentimental  rather  than 
tragical  may  perhaps  be  held  to  imply  a  perversion  of  the 
normal  facts  of  human  nature ;  but  Mr.  Barrie  being 
what  he  is,  and  his  public  being  what  they  are,  it  is 
hopeless  to  grumble  at  sentimentality.  Let  us  accept  the 
fact,  then,  that  Valentine  Brown,  who  failed  to  fall  in  love 
with  Phoebe  Throssell  when  she  was  twenty  and  fresh 
and  girlish,  succeeded  in  doing  so  when  she  was  thirty 
and  jaded  and  worn.  It  may  have  been  so;  at  any  rate 
Mr.  Barrie  tells  us  that  it  was  so.  The  emotional  effect  of 
the  play  is,  of  course,  hcigbtened  by  putting  the  embodiment 
of  the  joic  dc  vivre — a  ven^  innocent  and  sweet-natured 
embodiment,  after  all — against  a  rather  prim,  old-maidish 
provincial  background,  suggested  not,  I  think,  so  much 
by  Miss  Austen,  whose  temper  is  alien  to  sentimentality, 
as  by  those  little  studies  of  New  England  life  by  Miss 
Wilkins,  in  which  sentimentality  may  be  said  to  run  riot. 
But  now  comes  in  the  besetting  weakness  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
method.  Having  determined  his  atmosphere,  which  is 
wholly  the  right  atmosphere,  artistically,  for  his  story, 
he  was  bound  to  use  every  art  in  maintaining  it.  It 
should  have  been  accepted  quite  seriously,  with  only  just 
that  delicate  touch  of  humour  in  the  handling  which  is 
itself  a  form  of  sympathy.  Mr.  Barrie  knows  that  well 
enough.  But  he  also  knows  that  there  is  a  whole  live 
human  audience  before  him  only  waiting  to  guffaw  if  they 
get  the  chance  ;  and,  art  or  no  art,  he  cannot  hold  himself 
back  from  giving  them  that  chance.  Therefore  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ladies  of  Quality  Street  and  their  ideals  of  life 
is  constantly  varying  between  the  humourously  sympathetic 
and  the  wildly  burlesque  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  story 
is  interrupted  while  we  giggle  at  the  entry  of  a  comic 
recruiting  sergeant  upon  five  young  women  kneeling  to 
listen  to  kitchen  noises  through  the  floor,  or  at  the  pranks 
of  an  entertaining  but  entirely  farcical  school-boy.  The 
whole  of  the  last  act,  it  may  be  observed,  adds  nothing 
whatever  in  a  dramatic  sense,  for  the  complication  is 
completely  resolved  by  the  end  of  that  which  precedes. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  audience  realised  that  the 
personages  and  the  setting  of  the  play  were  already 
familiar  to  them.  Miss  Susan  Throssell's  favourite  "  blue- 
and-white  room  "  originally  belonged  to  Miss  Ailie  Cray 
of  the  Dovecot,  Thrums,  and  Miss  Phoebe  Throssell,  "of 
the  ringlets"  was  Mis.s  Kitty  Cray  "  with  the  roguish 
curls."  It  was  Miss  Ailie  and  Miss  Kitty  who  formed 
the  desperate  resolve  to  keej)  school  when  their  income 
failed  them,  and  learnt  to  stamji  with  the  foot  by  way  of 
awing  the  older  boys,  and  in  critical  moments  of  arith- 
metic hurriedly  left  the  room  to  work  out  the  answer  to  a 
sum  in  the  passage.  The  boy  who  showed  his  mistress 
how  to  waggle  a  cane,  so  as  to  double  its  nip,  was  our  old 
friend  Tommy  Sandys,  "  the  celebrated  Tommy  "  himself. 
The  "  dashing  "  Mr.  Valentine  Brown  is  an  avatar  of  the 
"dashing"  Mr.  Ivie  Mcl>ean,  although  the  love-story,  as 
it  was  worked  out  in  Thrums,  had  a  somewhat  different 
ending.  Even  when  he  is  digging  us  in  the  ribs,  one  sees, 
Mr.  Barrie  retains  that  frugal  mind  which  tradition  indicates 
as  characteristic  of  his  nationality.  One  recalls  the  girl's 
hat  which  is  mistaken  for  a  flower-basket  alike  in  "The 
Little  Minister  "  and  in  "  Walker,  London." 
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As  to  the  actings tlie  whole  burden  of  the  play  fell  upon 
iliss  Ellaline  Terriss.  Miss  Terriss  is  very  charming,  but 
I  doubt  if  she  has  quite  tlie  experience  or  the  means  for  so 
exacting  and  continuous  a  part.  At  moments  she  is  very 
good  indeed,  notably  so  when  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
slie  realizes  that  Mr.  Brown  is  not  going  to  propose  and 
that  she  has  got  to  "  keep  her  flag  flying."  But  in  the 
long  tirade  against  her  fate  in  the  second  act,  and  in  the 
cxpLinatiou  between  her  assumed  self  and  her  lover  in  the 
third,  she  seemed  niore  than  once  to  come  to  the  end  of 
her  resources,  and  consequently  failed  to  hold  one.  I 
should  myself  describe  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  as  "  boisterous  " 
rather  than  "dashing."  Miss  Marion  Terry  is  always 
pleasing,  even  when,  as  here,  she  is  only  looking  on.  And 
she  has  a  capacity  for  repose  which  some  of  those  who 
play  minor  parts  in  the  play  might  well  emulate.  One 
hears  a  good  deal  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  scenic 
representation,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  not  quite  so 
necessary  as  people  think.  But  there  is  one  which 
is  very  real,  and  generally  neglected.  I  am  sure  that 
if  actors  would  give  more  study  to  the  psychology  of 
attention  there  would  be  less  bustle  upon  the  stage.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  whatever  tlie  theoretic  capacities  of  human 
attention  according  to  the  text-books,  an  audience  can  only 
eileclively  watch  one  person  moving  and  listen  to  one 
person  speaking  at  a  time.  Therefore  only  one  person 
ought  to  move  and  one  to  speak.  Of  course  this  implies 
a  departure  from  realism,  but  it  is  precisely  one  of  those 
departures  which  the  scenic  limitation  does,  or  should, 
render  inevitable.  Every  art  has  to  translate  facts  into 
particular  conventions  determined  by  the  nature  of  its  own 
medium  and  the  laws  according  to  which  that  is  capable 
of  conveying  impressions  to  the  perceptive  mind.  Thus 
painting  must  express  facts  which  actually  exist  in  three 
dimensions  in  terras  of  two  only.  Quite  similarly,  acting 
must  translate  the  synchronisms  of  speech  and  action 
which  constantly  occur  in  actual  life  into  the  successive 
form  in  which  alone  the  attention  of  the  audience  can 
properly  apprehend  them.  The  claims  of  realism  need  not 
suffer,  for  the  realism  that  is  wanted  upon  the  stage  is 
not  a  visual  realism,  any  more  than  it  is  a  reahsm  of 
dialogue,  but  merely  a  fidelity  to  the  observed  workings 
of  human  character  and  human  emotion. 

E.  K.  CfiAMnERS. 


Art. 

Street,  Cathedral,  Church,  and  Hill. 

A  STAriF.  should  not  startle.  Its  attack  on  the  sympathies 
o(  the  beholder  should  not  be  frontal.  Rather  should  it 
ingratiate  itself  gradually,  ever  liiding  beauties,  allowing 
them  to  be  won  only  by  the  patient  and  receptive. 

These  remarks  are'  suggested  by  Mr.  Thornycroft'a 
statue  of  King  Alfred  at  Winchester,  which  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  last  week.  Xo  doul)t  the  inhabitants  of 
Winchester  are  by  this  time  accustomed  to  its  presence 
and  pass  it  by  without  a  glance ;  but  its  effect  on  the 
newcomer  is  as  startling  as  a  near  rifle  shot.  You  are 
walking  idly  down  the  High  Street,  pleasantly  su))-con- 
SC10U8  that  the  shops  are  ending,  when  suddenly  above 
the  trees,  above  the  houses,  dominating  even  the  distant 
hill,  this  gigantic  effigy  starts  into  being.  On  the  first 
glance  your  congratulations  go  out  to  the  sculptor  for  his 
avoidance  of  tliat  characteristic  of  most  British  sculpture- 
insignificance.  The  pedestals  of  rough-liewn  stone  are 
taller  than  many  monuments ;  but  they  are  quite  properly 
proportioned  to  the  noble,  if  arrogant  figure  of  Alfred. 
Drawn  to  his  full  lieight,  his  right  hand  grasping  his 
sword,  tlie  point  resting  on  his  bosom,  the  hilt  stretching 
half  a  body's  length  above  his  head,  the  monument  is  the 


most  conspicuous  object  in  Winchester.  It  startles  by  its 
size,  and  suggests  that  this  Maker  of  England  gained  his 
ends  by  the  sword,  about  which  there  are  divergences  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  plain,  dogged  frontal  attack  on  the 
beholders'  sympathies,  without  subtlety,  witliout  beauty,  a 
frank  appeal  to  a  conquering  nation's  Imperialistic  mood. 
It  is  Alfred  alive  and  sounding  the  tocsin,  not  Alfred  in 
the  peace  of  Death,  a  mute  guardian  spirit  of  the  country 
he  loved,  but  Alfred  clothed  in  kingly  robes,  one  hand  on 
his  shield,  the  other  brandishing  liis  sword  above  a 
respectable  Cathedral  city. 

I  walked  away  across  the  hills,  and  as  I  walked  recalled 
another  high  monument,  higher,  I  think,  than  Mr.  Tliorny- 
croft's  Alfred,  but  not  dominating  the  building  where  it 
rests,  as  that  menacing  figure  dominates  Winchester. 
The  man  who  designed  this  monument  has  a  lowly  place 
in  it.  He  stoops  beneath,  helping  to  support  the 
weight  of  his  work  which  clings  to  one  of  the  sets  of 
clustered  pillars  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Nurem- 
biirg.  It  is  a  miracle  of  filigree  stonework  ;  it  caresses 
the  clustered  pillars,  growing  slighter  and  slighter  as  it 
creeps  upwards,  not  ending  suddenly  when,  sixty-five  feet 
from  the  ground,  it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  vaulting,  but 
curling  over  like  the  apex  of  a  bishop's  crozier,  or  a  bud 
too  slight  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  efiSorescence.  It  is 
Adam  Krafft's  Ciborium  or  receptacle  for  the  host,  but  it 
is  not  alone  for  its  rare  beauty  that  I  mention  his 
Ciborium  here.  If  you  wiU  look  beneath,  you  will  see 
that  this  gossamer  tower  of  stonework  is  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  three  kneeling  figures  in  cap  and  apron,  with 
maUet,  chisel,  and  measure  in  their  hands— Adam  Krafft 
and  his  two  assistants. 

Those  kneeling  figures  are  not  easily  forgotten.  That 
the  idea  should  have  entered  Krafft's  mind,  that  it  should 
have  fructified  there  —  remains.  But  those  weary, 
straining  figures,  compelled  to  bear  their  burden  un- 
ceasingly through  the  ages,  is  a  diminishing  joy  to  sensitive 
souls.  They  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  effort  of  life 
continuing  after  Death  even  in  marble.  Joy  may  continue, 
as  in  Keats's  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  "  : — 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boup;lis !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  tlie  Spring  adieu.     .     • 

but  effort,  no !  Better  the  august  quietness  of  the  nine 
recumbent  figures  on  the  floor  of  the  Temple  Church. 
There,  indeed,  is  rest  after  labour,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  signification  of  the  crossed  or  uncrossed  legs  of  these 
fuUy  armed  Associsite  Knights,  they  certainly  have  the 
power  to  toucli  the  imagination.  It  is  only  by  the 
recumbent  figure,  severely  natural,  that  sculpture  can 
suggest  the  perfect  simplicity  of  Death.  Add  the  slightest 
vagary  of  imagination,  and  it  is  no  longer  Death,  but 
merely  a  lifeless  body.  Mr.  Onslow  P^ord's  beautiful 
monument  to  Shelley  at  Oxford  fails  to  suggest  the  jjerfect 
simplicity  of  Death,  because  his  imagination  played  about 
the  pose  of  the  nude  figure.  And  nobody  can  assert  that 
the  "comely"  recumbent  effigy  of  William  of  Wykeham 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  represents  the  perfect  simplicity 
of  Death.  He  lies  in  a  lovely  tabernacle --that  early 
Perpendicular  cliantry  that  one  could  almost  believe  was 
some  fairy  thistledown  bower  blown  one  day  into  the 
cathedral,  and  caught  and  held  between  the  piers  of  the 
nave.  In  such  a  chantry  the  recumbent  figure  of  the 
Bishop  whom  it  honours  might  well  have  been  unadorned 
and  unattended.  But  apart  from  the  distasteful  comeliness 
of  the  figure  the  eye  is  distracted,  and  the  mood  that 
Death,  even  in  marble,  should  occasion,  is  disturbed  by 
two  little  figures  of  angels  supporting  the  pillow  at  his 
head,  and  three  little  figures  of  monks  at  his  feet  offering 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  tlie  Bishop's  soul.  It  is  said  that 
these  three  monks  were  William  of  Wykeham's  assistants 
in  the  cathedral  works.  Adam  Krafft  chose  a  different 
position  for  himself  and  his  assistants  in  the  Nuremburg 
Ciborium. 
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Seldom  does  one  feel  that  a  statue  or  a  monument  is 
in  its  rightful  place,  that  nothing  should  be  changed, 
added,  or  taken  away  from  it.  Of  tiiis  rarity  are  the  nine 
recumbent  figures  lying  with  the  recurring  emblems  of 
the  lamb  and  the  cross  on  the  floor  of  the  Temple  Church. 
They  are  where  they  should  be :  they  are  as  tliey  should 
be.  Another  monument  right  in  design,  and  in  its  rightfid 
place,  occurs  to  nie.  It  is  in  tlie  open  air  on  a  heather-clad 
hill,  toned  by  time  to  a  grey  that  harmonises  with  sky  and 
all  weathers.  This  granite  cross  marks  tlie  place  of  the 
gibbet  that  once  stood  on  the  liighest  point  of  Hindhead. 
It  is  never  obtrusive  ;  indeed,  often  the  eye  must  seek  it. 
And  the  curious  who  care  to  decipher  the  inscriptions, 
half  a  century  old,  three  words  on  each  side,  will  read  : — 

In  Onm;  Pax. 
Post  Oihtlm  Salls. 
Post  Tenebras  Lix. 
In  Lice  Spes. 

Strange  inscriptions  for  a  cross  commemorating  a  gibbet, 
but,  perhaps,  not  unfit. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

Science   and    Mysticism, 

From  the  Sixties  to  the  Eighties  we  used  to  hear  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  do  now  about  the  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  which  were  somewhat  liastily  assumed 
by  a  world  still  struggling  with  the  theory  of  evolution  to 
be  irreconcileable  enemies.  The  phrase  was  certainly 
unlucky,  because  science,  by  declaring  the  finite  character 
of  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe,  lias  ratlier  helped 
than  hindered  the  reception  of  the  fundamental  idea  upon 
which  religion  rests,  and  a  conflict  between  them  is  about 
as  jwssible  as  a  duel  between  two  men  locked  into  separate 
rooms.  If,  however,  for  religion  we  write  mysticism,  we 
do  indeed  find  a  pretty  sharp  antagonism,  not  only  of 
principle,  but  also  of  method.  For  tlie  methods"  of 
mysticism,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  are  the  very  opposite 
of  those  pursued  by  science,  and  if,  Tper  impossihile,  they 
ever  came  to  be  the  methods  of  mankind  in  general,  all 
progress  in  science  would  at  once  stoj).  Yet  mysticism 
has  no  more  escaped  the  scalpel  of  science  than  have  other 
phenomena  connected  with  human  life,  and  science  lias 
plenty  to  tell  ns  about  ths  manifestation  and  also  the 
probable  origin  of  her  great  enemy. 

First,  however,  let  us  agree  as  to  what  we  mean  by 
mysticism.  According  to  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  the  word 
denotes  a  state  of  mind  in  wliicli  "the  subject  imagines 
that  he  perceives  or  divines  unknown  and  inexplicable 
relations  amongst  i^henomena,  discerns  in  things  hints  at 
mysteries,  and  regards  them  as  symbols  by  wliich  a  dark 
power  seeks  to  unveil  or  at  least  to  indicate  all  sorts  of 
mar\'els  which  he  endeavours  to  guess,  thougli  generally 
in  vain  "  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "this  condition  of 
mind  is  always  connected  witli  strong,  emotional  excite- 
ment .  .  .  which  is  pre-existeut.J'  The  English  of 
the  learned  author  of  Entartutiri  is  not  very  good,  b.ut  I 
willingly  accept  the  essential  part  of  his  definition,  which 
is  that  mysticism  is  a  state  of  the  mind  following  upon 
emotional  excitement  in  which  the  subject  imagines  that 
he  can  detect  by  intuition  relations  between  phenomena 
not  perceptible  by  the  world  in  general,  and  not  otherwise 
demonstrable.  I  have  seldom  seen  the  position  of  the 
mystic  more  bluntly  or  plainly  put  than  in  a  l)ook  recently 
reviewed  in  the  Academy,  in  which  the  author,  after  asking 
the  rhetorical  fiuestion,  "Why  do  I  believe  in  a  creation 
beyond  that  perceived  by  tlie  acticn  and  reaction  of  the 
material  substance  of  which  my  form  is  built,  and  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  universe  perceptible  by  it?"  answers  it  in 


the  phrase,  "  Because  I  simply  do  feel  in  contact  with  a 
world  beyond  the  material  world  ;  because  I  know  that 
there  are  influences  or  correspondences  affecting  me  that 
brute  life  is  indifferent  to  and  not  affected  by  ;  .  .  . 
because  feeling  this,  I  recognise  that  the  real,  the  royal 
ego,  transcends  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  that  it  is 
in  reahty  a  part  of  an  unseen  universe,  being  limited  and 
chained  by  my  tenement's  imperfections."  Into  the  truth 
or  otherwise  of  the  gentleman's  conclusions  I  have  no 
wish  to  enter,  but  the  process  liy  which  he  arrives  at  them 
is  one  that  no  one  but  a  mystic  could  have  trod.  He 
knows  l)ecause  he  feels,  he  deduces  from  his  sentiment  a 
supposed  fact  of  which  it  offers  no  proof ;  and  because  of 
this  emotion,  he  thinks  himself  in  relation  with  a  universe 
outside  human  ken. 

Contrast,  now,  with  this  the  slower  and  more  laborious 
methods  of  science.  Prof.  Karl.  Pearson  in  his  admirable 
little  "  Grammar  of  Science  "  tells  us  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  scientific  method  are :  — 

(1)  The  careful  and  accurate  classification  of  facts  and 

observation  of  their  correlation  and  sequence  ; 

(2)  The   discovery  of   scientific   laws — a   scientific  Jaw 

being,  as  he  defines  elsewhere,  "  the  brief  formula, 
the  words  of  which  replace  in  our  minds  a  wide 
range  of  relationshijjs  between  isolated  phenomena"; 

(3)  Self-criticism    and    the    final    touchstone   of   equal 

validity  for  all  normally-constituted  minds. 

As  an  instance,  he  gives  us  the  discovery  of  the  Law  of 
Descent  by  Darwin,  who  began,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in 
1837  to  collect  all  facts  bearing  upon  the  variation  of 
animals  and  plants  without  any  ready-made  theory  on  the 
subject,  and  discarded  "law"  after  law  which  suggested 
itself  to  him  before  he  finally  hit  upon  the  one  which  is 
now  generally  accepted.  By  these  three  steps  of  un- 
prejudiced collection  of  facts,  the  tentative  deduction  of 
the  link  connecting  them,  and  the  rigid  examination  and 
testing  of  every  theory  propounded,  science,  in  the  sense 
of  exact  knowledge  based  upon  a.scertained  fact,  can  alone 
proceed. 

What  now  is  the  impulse  or  determining  cause  which 
compels  the  mystic  to  endeavour  to  attain  to  truth,  a? 
he  thinks  it,  by  the  opposite  method  V  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  in  nearly  every  case  the  impatience  of 
continuous  mental  exertion  which  is  always  to  be  noticed 
among  emotional  persons.  The  mystic  wishes,  indeed,  to 
attain  the  truth,  but  he  wants  to  do  so  by  a  short  cut 
and  one  if  possible  untrodden  by  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 
For  this  there  is  probably  a  physical  reason  ;  for  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  best  equipped  brain  is  not  un- 
limited, and  physiology  teaches  us  that  when  one  set  of 
neurones  or  brain  cells  is  stimulated  by  an  extra  rush 
of  blood,  another  part  of  the  l)rain  is  thereby  depleted. 
But  all  the  emotions— anger,  grief,  joy,  and  the  like- 
have  a  tendency  to  transmute  themselves  quickly  into 
action,  or  in  other  words  the  impulse  passes  quickly  from 
the  brain-cells  to  the  motor  nerve-centres,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  neurones  of  association  or  reflection  wliich  are 
depleted  by  it.  The  energy  which  would  otherwise  be 
employed  in  reasoning  is  "thereby  lost,  and  unless  the 
action  to  which  it  leads  happens  by  luck  to  make  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  organism,  is  wasted.  "  Look  before 
you  leap  "  is  but  one  of  the  proverbs  by  which  rcsipiscent 
man  has  in  all  ages  assured  his  fellows  of  the  folly  of 
unconsidered  physical  action.  Are  the  hastily  formed 
mental  conclusions  of  the  mystic  likely  to  be  any  more 
beneficial  V 

To  writers  like  Dr.  Max  Xordau  and  his  master  Prof. 
Cesare  Ix)nibroso,  this  tendency  to  mysticism  is  in  itself  a 
morbid  condition,  and  a  symptom  of  that  degeneration 
which,  according  to  them,  attacks  the  modern  dweller  in 
cities.  But  this  seems  to  most  of  us  to  go  a  great  deal  too 
far.  Although  the  impatience  of  mental  exertion  which 
lies,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  root  of  all  mysticism  may  be 
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pushed  to  ;i  morbid  extent,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
mucli  less  a  symptom  of  disease  than  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. Children,  as  has  often  been  noted,  are  all  mystics 
who,  while  they  speculate  upon  cosmic  j)roblems  with  a 
boldness  unknown  to  their  elders,  yet  cannot  endure  more 
than  a  few  intervals  of  reasoned  thought  without  positive 
discomfort.  The  same  phenomenon  lias  been  observed  among 
savages  in  whom  any  attempt  to  foUow  a  continuous  train 
of  thought  produces  intense  weariness,  but  who  are  yet 
emotional  and  hysterical  to  a  degree  unknown  to  civilised 
man.  Thiit  "  the  appetite  comes  in  eating  "  is  as  true  of 
mental  as  of  physical  processes,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
steady  and  patient  exercise  of  his  reason  that  his  brain 
becomes  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  man.  The 
plea  lately  advanced  at  the  Britisli  Association  for 
increased  facility  of  scientific  education  thereby  acquires 
additional  validity.  For  the  development  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  mind  caused  by  the  mental  gymnastics 
which  the  study  of"  physical  science  involves  is  a  most 
desirable  end  in  itself  and  without  reference  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  student  in  the  particular  branch  of  science 
studied.  "  Exact  science,"  as  Renan  said  in  a,  for  him, 
rather  bratal  moment,  "  is  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent 
man  from  talking  nonsense,"  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  its 
recommendations  that  the  increase  of  its  study  would 
reduce  within  bounds  the  part  that  mysticism  now  plays 
in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

F.  Legge. 


contains  a  very  fine  series  of  Diirer's   drawings  as   well 
as  a  large  collection  of  his  engravings — Yours,  &c., 
Dundee.  A  Memiier  ok  thk  Durer  Suciett. 


Correspondence. 

Huysman  and  Curiosity. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  of  Huysraan's  De  Tout  discusses 
the  question  of  the  author's  relation  to  religion  generally, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  particular.  I  think  "it 
would  be  worth  his  while  to  look  up  a  signed  intervie\v  in 
the  Matin  of  a  date  about  the  end  of  September  in  last 
year.  It  will  rather  more  than  confirm  his  doubts. 
M.  Huysman  is  therein  described  as  coming  back  into 
his  old  world,  bringing  with  him  sheaves  of  documents 
dealing  with  the  morbid  and  horrible  sides  of  rehgion, 
specimens  of  which  he  showed  to  his  interviewer.  From 
which  it  would  seem  plain  (if  the  Matin  is  to  be  trusted) 
that  M.  Huysraan's  chief  note  is  curiosity,  as  your 
reviewer  opines,  and  his  next  book  is  likely  to  be  placed 
on  the  Index. — Yours,  &c., 

Pau.  C.  H.  M. 


"A  Quiet  Hour  with  Durer." 

Sir, — Y^our  "  Art  "  column  last  week  will  indeed  be  useful 
if  it  awakens  curiosity  about  the  great  German  artist. 
In  itself,  Diirer's  work  always  repays  intimate  study,  and 
its  strong  literary  interest  should  not  lessen  its  attraction 
for  your  readers. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  then,  for  the  guidance  of  any 
who  may  desire  an  intelligent  acquaintance 'with  his  life 
and  art,  to  state  that  in  the  two  I'orlfolio-Monographa 
(Seeley)  by  Lionel  Cust— '/"fee  Engravinfj>i  of  Albert  iJiu-er 
(18'J4),  and  llie  Painthw/ti  and  Drawmgn  of  Albert  Dilrer 
(1897),  in  Prof.  Knackfuss's  Dure,;  translated  by  Campbell 
Dodgson  (Grevel,  VM)),  and  in  the  little  book  by  Lina 
J'x-kenstem  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  in  their 
•'Popular  Library  of  Art,"  there  are  fully  and  well 
illustrated  books,  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all  which  together  from  an  admirable  introduction  to  the 
subject.^  It  js  easy  then  to  advance  farther;  and  the 
Diirer  Society's  publications  and  the  portfolios  (especially 
the  eariier  ones)  of  Uandzeiehnumjen  Alter  Melater  aus 
devAlbertina,  publislied  at  a  wonderfully  moderate  price 
l)y  Messrs.  Gerlach  and  Sclienk  of  Vienna,  will  furnish 
the  means  of  spending  many  a  profitable  "quiet  hour 
with  Diirer."     The   Print    Room   in   the   Uritiali  Musuem 


The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Sir, — I  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Heinemann's  state- 
ment, as  given  in  your  columns,  to  the  effect  that  the 
minutes  of  the  Trial  and  Rehabilitation  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
collected  and  published  in  Latin  and  old  French  by 
Quicherat,  about  1846,  have  never  been  translated  into 
modern  French.  Has  he  overlooked  the  book  by  Joseph 
Fabre,  which  purports  at  any  rate  to  be  a  translation  of 
the  Trial  ?  The  title  is  as  follows  :  Procea  de  condemnation 
de  Jeanne  d'Are.  Traduetlon  Avea  eclat reissements. 
1SS4.  Some  years  later  a  similar  volume  appeared  dealing 
with  the  "  Proces  de  Rehabilitation."  As  I  have  not  the 
books  at  hand  I  cannot  give  the  publisher,  but  they  are 
in  the  British  Museum  Library. — Yours,  &c., 

D.  M.  J. 

A    Maxim. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  results  of  Competition  No. 
155  (New  Series),  the  following  may  interest  your  readers, 
being  a   more  complete  rendering  (from  another  source) 
of  the  prize-winner's  first  maxim  : — 

Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  action  ; 
Sow  an  action,  reap  a  habit ; 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character; 
Sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny. 

— Old  Spanish  Pro^verb. 
—Yours,  &c.,  E.  L.  S. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.   157  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  set  the  following  : — 

Wc  invite  each  compelitc  r  to  send  ua  what  he  eousiders  the  most 
remarkable  passage  of  delicate  satire  in  English  prose  literature, 
such  passage  not  to  e-\ceed  200  words.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
competitor's  reason  for  his  choice,  not  exceeding  100  words.  To  the 
sender  of  the  best  passage  and  comment  we  shall  award  a  prize  of 
One  Guinea.  We  award  the  prize  to  the  Kev.  R.  F.  McCausland, 
Whitby,  for  the  following  :  — 

Swift  on  the  Abolishing  op  Christianity  in  England. 

"If  Christianity  were  once  abolished  how  could  the  free-thinkers 
the  strong  reasoners  and  the  men  of  profound  learning  ba  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated  in  all  point-;  whereon  to  display 
their  abilities .'  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should  we  be 
deprived  of  from  those  wliose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  has  been 
wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  inveotives  against  leligion,  and  who 
therefore  would  never  be  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  upon 
any  other  subject .'  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  groat  decline 
of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take  away  tbe  greatest,  perhaps  the 
only  topic  we  have  left.'  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgi  I  f.jr 
a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of 
(Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with  material".' 
What  othei- subject  through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced 
Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  leaders .'  It  is 
the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and  distinguistiCS  the 
writer.  For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  those  been  employed  on  tie 
side  of  religion,  they  would  have  immediately  sunk  into  silence  and 
oblivion." 

(Dean  Swift  stands  high  among  Kngli8h.si)eaking  satirists.  His 
satires  may  be  rjughly  divided  into  the  delicate  and  tlic  indelicate. 
Of  the  former  his  tract,  "  The  Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  " 
(1 7t;.">),  is  the  most  remarkable.  Among  the  several  reasons  he  gives  for 
its  abolition  the  foregoing  seems  the  most  delicately  pungent.  Alter 
the  names  cited  in  it,  and  the  satire  is  applicable  to  to-day.  Iteiulers 
of  T/ir  .\ew  J/p/inl//if  will, remember  the  sceptic  who  on  his  death-ljed 
humorously  regretted  that  he  ha<l  been  too  hard  on  Cnrislianity.  'I'he 
leason  he  gave  was  probably  suggested  to  Mr.  Mallock  by  the  above.) 

Other  passages  and  comments  folli.w  : 

Thorkau  on  Dying. 

'•  This  event  f.lohn  lirown's  esca|)ale  at  Harper's  Ferry]  advertises 
me  thai  there  is  such  a  fact  as  death  —the  possibility  of  n.en's  dying. 
It  seems  as  it  no  man  had  ever  died  in  America  before  ;  for  in  order 
tii  die  you  must  first  have  lived.  I  don't  believe  in  the  hearses,  and 
palls,  and  funerals  that  they  have  had.  Thyie  was  no  death  in  the 
case,  because  there  had  been  no  life  ;  thcj-  merely  rotted  f)r  sloughed 
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off,  iirctty  iiiucli  as  they  liad  rotted  or  sloutrhcd  nloiif,'.  No  temple's 
veil  was  rent,  ouly  a  liole  duft  sonicwheie.  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
deatl.  Tlic  best  of  them  fairly  ran  down  like  a  clock.  Franklin, 
Washington — they  were  merely  missing  one  day.  I  hear  a  good 
many  pretend  that  they  are  going  to  die  ;  or  that"  they  have  died  for 
aught  1  know.  Nonsense  !  I'll  defy  them  to  do  it.  They  haven't 
got  life  enough  in  them.  They'll  "duliqucsse  like  fungi,  and  kofp  a 
liundred  eulogists  mopping  the  spot  where  they  left  off.  Only  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  have  died  since  the  world  began." 

(I  have  chosen  this  passage  (1)  Because  it  is  of  immense  applica- 
tion.' (2)  Because  of  its  fearlessnes-s— fancy  a  New  Englander  so 
Ijelittling  Franklin  and  V/a.shington  by  comparison  with  a  relatively 
obscure  adventurer  like  John  Bruwn  whose  work  was  done  in  a 
moment.  (3)  Because  the  satire  is  continued  full  and  living  to  the 
end  by  the  accumulation  at  successive  points  of  all  the  preceding 
weight  of  satire — "  In  order  to  die  you  must  first  have  livccl.  .  .  . 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  .  .  I'D  defy  them  to  do  it.  .  .  . 
Only  half  a  dozen  or  so  have  died  since  the  world  began." 
(4)  Because  its  delicacy  is  level  with  its  keenness.) 

[H.  V.  S,  Isle  of  Wight.] 
The  Egoist. 

"  A  gentleman  of  our  time  and  country,  of  wealth  and  (.tation  ;  a 
not  flexile  figure,  do  what  we  may  with  him  ;  the  humour  of  whom 
scarcely  dim|)les  the  surface  and  is  distinguishable  but  by  very  pene- 
trative, and  wicked  imps,  whose  tits  of  roaring  below  at  some 
trenerally  imperceptible  stroke  of  his  ((uality,  have  first  made  the  mild 
literary  angels  aware  of  something  comic  in  him.  when  they  were 
one  and  all  about  to  de-cribe  the  gentleman  on  the  records 
badly  ...  as  a  gentleman  of  family  and  property,  an  idol  of  a 
ilecorou.s  island  that  admires  the  concrete. 

"  Imps  have  their  freakish  wickedness  in  them  to  kindle  detective 
vision  :  malignly  do  they  love  to  uncover  ridiculousness  in  imposing 
figures.  Wherever  they  catch  sight  of  egoism  they  pitch  their 
camps,  they  circle  and  scfuat,  and  forthwith  they  trim  their  lanterns, 
confident  of  the  ludicrous  to  come.  So  confident  that  their  grip 
of  an  English  gentleman,  in  whom  they  have  spied  their  game,  never 
relaxes  until  he  begins  insensibly  to  frolic  and  antic,  unknown  to 
himself,  and  comes  out  in  the  native  steam  which  is  their  scent  of 
the  chase.  Instantly  off  they  scour,  egoist  and  imps." — Taken  from 
the  Prelude  to  The  JCi/oixf,  by  George  Meredith. 

(It  is  needless  to  comment  at  length  on  this  vivid  word-picture. 
Could  anything  bring  more  clearly  before  us  the  pitable  egoist,  so 
complacent,  and  unconscious  of  his  folly  ?  This  passage,  from  a 
book  which  is  unrivalletl  in  its  style,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  its  keen  and  delicate  satire.) 

[H.  L.  G.,  Edinburgh.] 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.    Ch.  III.    (Geo.  Eliot). 

"Mr.  Riley  was  a  man  of  business,  and  not  cold  towards  his  own 
interest,  yet  even  he  was  more  under  the  influence  of  small  i)romi)t- 
ings  than  of  far-sighted  designs.  He  had  no  private  untlerstanding 
with  the  Kev.  Walter  Stetting ;  on  the  contrary,  he  knew  very  little 
of  that  M.A.  and  his  attainments — not  quite  enough  perhaps  to 
warrant  so  strong  a  recommendation  of  him  as  he  had  given  to  his 
friend  Tnlliver.  But  he  believed  Mr.  Stetling  to  be  an  excellent 
classic,  for  Gad«by  had  said  so,  and  Gaflsby's  first  cousin  was  an 
Oxford  tutor;  which  was  >«tter  ground  for  the  belief  even  than  his 
own  immediate  observation  would  have  been,  for  though  Mr.  Kiley 
had  received  a  tincture  of  the  classics  at  the  great  Mudport  Free 
School,  and  had  a  sense  of  ufiderstanding  Latin  generally,  his  com- 
prehension of  any  ))articular  Latin  was  not  leady.  Doubtless,  there 
remained  a  subtle  aroma  from  his  juvenile  contact  with  the  De 
iSc/wrliife  and  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^Kneid,  but  it  had  ceased  to  be 
distinctly  ricognisable  as  classical,  and  was  only  perceived  in  the 
greater  finish  and  force  of  his  auctioneering  style." 

(The  innocent  air  of  matter-of-fact  at  the  beginningof  the  passage 
("Mr.  Eiley  ....  designs")  invites  merely  interested  attention 
which  is  stiired  into  watchfulness  in  the  succeeding  comment  en 
"  that  M.A.  and  his  attainments."  With  demure  gravity  the  justifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Kiley's  venture  in  recommendation  proceeds,  gaining  a 
little  suspicious  warmth  as  the  unerring  point  is  made.  Then  the 
tone  becomes  mildly  even  and  cool,  a  fit  setting  for  the  suave 
negation.) 

[.S.  C,  Brighton.] 

Competition  No.  158  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  character 
sketch  of  a  living  boy,  whose  Christian  name  should  be  given.  Limit 
20O  words. 

BnLBS. 

Answers,  addressed,  "  Ijiterary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  I  October,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be.accom- 
panied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrtoper, 
01  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  l>e  consi.'iered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  ooe  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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New  Books  Received. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Railan  (Dr.  HaRo),  Ttic  Creation— Storv  of  Genesis  I (Kegan  Paul)  not  3  6 

Delit/.soli  (Dr.  Friwlrii-h  I,  llalicl  and  Bible (          „          )  not  3/(i 

Miller  (J.  R.),  SlilniuK  niiil  Scrvlntr ( .Me-lrosc) 

Wriplit  (.1.  C),  Selected  anil  nrranijed  by.  Walking  in  the  Light (Nelson)  1/6 

Welldon  (J.  E.  0.),  The  Revelation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit (MacniHlau)  6,0 

Cooper  (James),  and  Maclean  (Arthur  John),  tr.nslated  from  the  Svriao  l>v. 

The  Testament  of  Our  I.orrt .'.(Clark )  9/0 

The  A-jthor  of  "  Clear  Ronnii,"  The  Temples  of  the  Orient  (Kegan  Paul)  15/0 

POBTEY,  CSEITICI8M  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Crawfurd  (Oswald),  Two  Masques (Shapnian  and  Hall)  net  6  0 

"  Ooldstreamcr,"  Ballads  of  the  Boer  War (Kichanls)  net  3/6 

Brooke  (Btopford  A.),  The  ro<'trv  of  Robert  Biowuiug (Isbister)  10/6 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis),  History  of  Egypt.    8  Vols (Kegan  Paul)  each  net    3/6 

Robertson  (John  G.),  A  History  of  German  Literature (BUK'kwwHl)  net  10/6 

Gillow  (Joseph),  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Catholics,  Mey— 

Zoo.    Vol.  V (Boms  and  oateg)  l«/0 

Adamson  (William),  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D..(In(.lis  Ker)  net    6/0 

Creighton  (Mandell).  Historical  ICssays  and  Reviews (Longmans)  net    5/0 

Ouyler  (Theodore  Ledyard),  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life (Hodderand 

Stouuhton)  net    6/0 

Carlyle(A.  J.  andR.  M.).  and  Manin  (F.  S.),  Heroes  of  the  West (Murray)    J/0 

Sims  (George  R),  edited  by.  Living  London.    Vol.  II (Cassell)  12/0 

Kennedy  (Edward  I!.),  The  Black  Police  of  gneensland (Murray)  net  10 '6 

Robertson  (H.  A.),  Erromanga,  The  -Vsrtyr  Isle (Hodder  and  Stoughton)    6/0 

Benham  (W.  Gurney),  The  Red  Paper  Book  of  Colchester  ("Essex  C^ounty 

Standard.") 

Jacks  (William).  Singles  from  Life's CJathering (Maclehose) 

Gabe  (Julius).  Yachting (>[aequeen) 

Alderson  (  Bernartl )  Andrew  Carnegie (Pearson)    2/6 

Wartenburg  (Count  Torek  von),  .Vapoleon  as  a  Hencral.  2  Vols.   (Kegan  Paul)  3U;0 
Rodgers  (E.),  and  Moyle  (E.  J.),  Men  of  the  Moment  :  The  Right  Hon.  A.J. 

Balfour (Treherne)    0,1 

ART. 

Berenson  (Barnhard).  Tlie  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art (Bell)  net  10/6 

The  Nation's  Pictures.   Bart  25 (C^isseU)  net    0/7 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Holbrook  (Richard  Thayer),  Dante  ani!  the  Animal  Kingdom  (Macmlllan)  net  ^2'00 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Mellone  (Sydney  Herbert),  An  Introductory  Text-book  of  Logic.  .(Blackwood)    6/0 
Hewett  (W.  T.  S.),  Explanations  of  Terms  and  Phrases  in  Knglisli  History 

(Stock)  net    1/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Carus  (Paul),  Nirvana (Kegan  Paul)  net 

Rogers  (W.  8.),  Villa  Ganlens (Richards) 

Young  (T.  M.),  The  American  Cotton  Industry (Methuen) 

H B ,  Letters  from  Ireland (New  Irelantl  Review) 

Tetley  (William  C),  Cliristmas  in  Seven  Climes (Griflflth  Farrau)  net 

JUVENILE. 

Crosland  (T.  W.  H.),  edited  by.  Grant  Ricliards's  Ohrildren's  Annual  for  1903 

(llii'hards) 

Hope  (Ascott  R),  All  Astray (Black) 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).  The  Rose  and  the  Ring (Richards) 

t;obb(Ruth),  and  Hunter  (Richaid).  Dollies (       „        ) 

Hayens  ( Herbert ),  At  the  Point  of  the  Sword (Nelson ) 

) 
) 
) 


30 
2  6 

26 
1/0 
1/6 


.( 


Haverflcld  (E.  L.)  Stanhope 

Avery  (Harold),  Sale's  Sharpshooters 

Cunningham,  (Ray).  Two  Little  Travellers ( 

Jackson  ( Thomas ),  The  Lost  Squire  of  Inglewood ( 

Fyfe  (Ellen  A.l,  Our  Little  Patients (      „     ) 

Hoyer  (M.A. ).  The  Friend  of  Little  Children (       „     ) 

Red  Riding  Hooirs  Picture  Book {      „      ) 

The  House  that  Jack  Built (      ,.      ) 

Stoney,  (T.  Butler).  The  Old  Man  who  Lived  in  a  Wood (Allen) 

Canton  (William)  A  Child's  Hook  of  Saicts (Dent)  net 

Ames  (Mrs.  Ern<'8t),  Wonderful  England (Richards) 

Stawell  (Maud).  About  Fairies  and  Other  Facts (       „        ) 

Peter  Piper's  Practical  Principles (       „        ) 

I'cppin  (T.  S.).  The  Story  of  the  Sword (Dent)  net 

Parley  (Peter),  Tales  about  the  Sea (Richards) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Lawless  (Emily).  With  Essex  in  Ireland (Methuen) 

Guest  (Lady  Charlotte),  translated  by.  The  Mabinogion.    Vol.  II (Unwin) 

Steele  (  L.  R),  selected  and  editei  by,  Kssays  of  Richard  Steele  (Macmlllan)  net 
Traill  IH.  D.I.  and  Mann  (J.  S.|,  edited  by,Soclal  FIngland.  Part  I. (Cassell)  net 

Hill  (Headeu),  Caged (Ward,  Lock) 

Hood  (Thomas),  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram (Dent)  not 

Payne  ( Jolui),  Poetical  Works.    2  Vols (Villon  Society) 

Oi'rlyle  (Thomas).  The  WorM's  Olus-sics  :  Sartor  Resartus (Kichanls)  lict 

Westcott  (Edward  Koyes),  Davitl  llaruni (Pearson) 


5  0 
36 
2/6 
1'6 
6,0 
3,6 
3/6 
S/6 
,2/0 
1/0 
3/6 
0'6 
0/3 
3/0 
3,'6 
3/6 
26 
16 
3/6 
2/6 


6/0 
2/0 
2/6 
1/0 
0/6 
6/0 

1/0 
7/6 


PERIODICALS. 

Ro)al,  Revne  de  Paris,  Treasury,  Pall  Mall,  Woman  at  Home  Sunday  at  Home, 
Boy's  Own,  Girl's  Own,  Cassell's,  Pictorial  Comedy,  Pboto-Hiniature,  Critical 
Review,  (jharabcr's. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MARIE  CORELU  S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  120,000  Al.MOST  EXHAUSTED. 
A  SECOND    EDITION    OF   30,000   IN    THE    PKESS. 

TEMPORAL  POWER  :  A  Study  in  Supremacy. 
By  Marie  Corelli.     Crown  iSvo.  Os. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  By  Artiilr 
Morrison*.     Crown  8^1.,  (*.?. 

'■  The  characters  are  live  rcop'C  ^^U  some  strikiogly  original.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Morrison's  best  book." — Daily  .Vfir.i. 

•*  Extraordinary  power.  .  .  .  Ifis  eharictew  are  drawn  with  amiziug  skill. 
,      .     .      A  masterly  piece  of  work."— />«^/tf  T'-legrnph, 

"  The  real,  right  thing.  .  .  .  The  ftuest  romance  of  i's  kind  1  have  read 
for  many  a  Ion?  day."    .S/«/-. 

"  The  story  claims  the  attention  to  tlie  last."— /^a.-V^  Mail. 

THE    RIVER.    IJvEdex  Fhillpotts.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

•'  Tliis  great  romance  of  the  River  Dar:.  The  flnett  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpott*! 
has  written."-  Aforntrif/  /'osL 

"  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  put  the  best  of  himself  into  this  book.  Not  only 
iisa  he  made  a  grait  study  of  Nicholas  Edgecombe,  hut  all  his  minor  characters 
aro  little  ma?teri>iece*  of  cha»actertzation."     To-lMn. 

•'A  highly  enjo^^able  and  wcll-told  story." —A-nVif  Erpie-i.^. 

THE    SEA  LADY.      By  II.   (;.   Well^,  Author   of 

"Anticipations,"  ■■  Tlic  Wontlerful  Viiit,"  kc.     Crown  8vo,  (is. 
"It  is  full  oc  fun;  yet  it  is  at  the  !iaaie  tini<?  a  criticism  of  life." — Acniffnnt. 
*•  A  strange,  fantastic  tale,  a  really  tteiiutlUil  iilyll."— .s/««'/^'/v/. 
"In  literacy  charm,  in  inventi7en*8«,  in   fun   and   liumour,  it  is  e<iual  to  the 
best  of  Mr.  AVellaV  storie?."— />"//w  .\Vfr-<. 
"  Highly  succefsfnl  farce  and  plt-nty  of  polished  satire."-  DhHm  Mini. 

OLIVIA'S     SUMMER.     By    Mrs.    M.    K.    Manx. 

Crown  8vo.'r.3. 

"  An  exceptioDftlly  clever  book  ;  told  with  consuiuniate  artistry  and  reticence." 

—Dnilii  Mail. 
'•  The  book  is  so  well  done  that  no  one  will  read  it  without  being  interested." 

''  Mrs.  Mana's  characters  lire ;  she  has  shrewd  wisdom  and  clever  observa- 
tion."—  Timef. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES.     By  Jane 

Harlow.     Crown  .svo,  i;-». 

*' This  interesting  and  delightiiil  hook.  Its  auttior  has  done  nothiug  better, 
aoil  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  would  he  an  injuttice  to 
Ireland  not  to  reail  it.*' —.^^ofxinan. 

"  ^"ery  interf;sting,  very  w.se.  vry  moving."    Irixh  Timc<. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY.     By  W.  E. 

NoRRis.     Crown  8\o,  Os. 
"A  capital  novel  it   i?,  deftly  woven  togetlier  of   the  comedy  and   tragedy  of 
ife." — Yorkxhin  PoU. 
"It  is  excellent    keen,  gracefal,  and  diveiting."     Timr^. 


THE      ADVENTURES      OF       SIR      JOHN 
SPARROW.     liy  Hakolo  Begbik.     Crown  8vo,  (is. 

'■There  is  in  it  such  a 'fen«o  of  I'fc,  on  I  it  is  so  entort-iiiiin'.;'y  and  lieftly 
written,  that  ic  deserves,  imd  hd  douht  will  find,  many  readi  r,-. "■-/>'■'///;  Graphic. 

WITH    ESSEX    IN    IRELAND.     By  tl.o  Hon. 
Emily  Lawlkss.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Ci. 

A  BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.     By  F.  Anstey,' 

Author  of  "  Vice  Vorsii."     Crown  Svo,  3s.  <;  I.        * 
"  X  highly  amusing  story."— /V///  Mall  (U(Zft(>\ 

**  A  volume  of  rollicking  Irresponsible  fun." — Onflm,.',-.  * 

'•This  eminently  mirthful  narrative." — filobf. 
'•  Im  nens^Iy  iH\-ertin^'.  '—Ulc-'jinc  Hi-rahl. 

THIRD    KDTTIOX    IX    THE    I'KESS. 

HONEY.     By  Helex    Matheks,   Author  of  "  Comm' 
tliru'  the  liye."     Crown  Svo,  (is. 

*•  The  attention  is  gripped  from  start  to  finish," — Dailtj  Mail. 
"A  vigorouily-writt-n  story,  full  of   clever  things,  ii  piquant  blend  of  sweet 
and  shar])."--  Daily  Trli-ifnip'i. 

CHILDREN     OF     THE     BUSH.       By     IIakuy 

Lawson.  Author  o£  -  Waen  the  I'il!}'-  IJoils."     Crown  Hvo,  6^. 

"Full  of  human  sympathy  and  the  genuine  flavour  of  a  wili,  untrammellel 
un3ophi>ticated  Vv'q."—  Momiiin  L^wli'V. 

-'  The  author  writes  of  the  wild  picturesiiue  life  '  out  Inck  '  with  all  the  affection 
o:  a  naiive  and  the  penetrating  insight  of  long  obaervition."— /^7;Vy  Tdi'oraph. 

A    ROMAN    MYSTERY.      By    Richard  B.ujot. 

A  New  EJition.     Crown  Svo,  (J?. 

■*  .\n  admirable  story.    The  plot  is  senfutional  and  original,  and  the  book  is  full 
of  telling  situations.— .S7.  Jatws'K  Gnzeftf. 
"  ijna  of  the  most  enthralling  books  of  th2  season."— ry/-,;-a,V/v  po.tf. 

SECOND  EDITIOX   IX    THE   PKESS. 

THE     TIATICKENHAM     PEERAGE.     By 

IticHARO  Marsh,  Author  of  "  Tlic  Beetle."     Crown  sv(.,  Cs. 

"  It  id  0  longtime  since  my  Barouitc  read  a  novel  of  su.di  entrancing  interest  a:* 
'The  'I'Alckenham  Peerage.'  He  recommenJs  the  gentle  reidcr  to  get  the  brxik. 
lit  addition  to  its  brciithle^ij  interest,  it  is  full  of  character  and  bubMitig  with 
fan."'— J'luich. 

"A  remarkably  in'/eniou3  atory,  very  fresh  ani  very  inciting."— TKorW. 

"Handled  with  frehhoess  and  with  a  humorous  realism  which  ii  quite  con-' 
vJncii)g."— .l/AcHaH/n. 

"  A  really  well-oontrive<l  and  intricate  story." — Hpsctafor.  "' 

*■  P'rom  first  to  last  the  a'lthor's  inventiveness  is  a*  well  sustiiucd  aa  his  crisji 
style,  How'ing  spirits  and  nimble  wi*^. '— ,S(vi/.<m/»//, 


THE  INNER  AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.    % 

H.   H.  I/,   I'lKLI.iir,  5I.A.     With  iiumnroug  illustr.itiun^i.     Crown 

Hvo.  Gs,  uet. 
ThiR  book  i»  not  only  a  liiiitory  of  the  Temple  and   its  many 
assoi iat:oD8,  but  it  is  al^o  .1  ^iiKlc  to  its    huilihngs.     it   is  full  of 
interesting  aneerlotcs,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated. 

THE    STRUGGLE   FOR   PERSIA.      By    C.pt. 

Donald  SriART.     With  a  map.     Crown  Hvo,  (is. 
'"A  very  timely  hook,     t'ontains  much  information  <>f  Interest.     Is  imli-pensable 
to  a*iy  <ttudent  of  Interaaiional  polities  in  the  Jliddle  Kast.    Daihj  Chrimicle. 
.  "  Vividiy  written.*'— -l/w/«i«//  /Vm/. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A    "NEWS- 
PAPER   GIRL."      Hy    Ei,izaiu;th     1,.     Hanks.      With 
I'ortvait  of  the  Author  and  doj.     Crown  >^vo,  (i<. 
"  A  Tpry  ntiiisinff,  chaerj-,  (!«id-natur»l  account  of  ii  young  laly's  jrjuruilistic 
atrngglf  in  .\inerica  an<l  I.on'loD."     Ti/nea. 

'■  A  rcc'T'l  of  pln''ky  i-n(l«nvour  ami  onteriiriae  9h  full  of  interest  as  a  novel."' 

— .'i/fnf/au  Spcehit. 

NORFOLK.  By  VV,  A.  I)i:tt.  Illustraroil  bylJ.  C. 
l?orLTi:R.     i'ott  Svo,  cloth,  Hs.,  Icither,  :i9.  rt  I.  net. 

"  A  ch.irming  vohnm--."— /M//rt  Gntphir.  [  Thr  J/itHe  Gil'tdi K. 

"  A  wr  Ic  ,me  a<lilitif.:i  to  a  .ama-t  rind  h;iii'lv  gi-ries."     fiuaniian, 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  IS7  F.  G-.  Kraiiam, 
M.A.  Illii4tr<ite<l  by  E.  U.  New.  I'ott  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  ;  leather, 
4s.  «.!.  net.  [The  fjlllc  (liiiti,:,. 

THE  HEART  OF  JAPAN.     I5y  C.L.  ISit.nvxEi.i.. 

Ilhi.-^trnt'-'I.     Crown  iSvd.  O.s, 
A  i:v<ly  dc?c-i;>l':on  of  Jajnn  and  the  Japan?32. 


THE     AMERICAN    COTTON    INDUSTRY: 

A  Sillily  of  Work  aiil  Workers.  By  T.  M.  VorNCj.  With  ;  u 
Inlr.xluction  by  Elmau  Helm,  Secretary  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Coniiii"rco.  Crown  >^vo,  cloth,  2?.  (i  1. ;  paper 
boards,  Is.  d  I. 

REVELATIONS    OF    DIVINE     LOVE.      By 

I.ADV  JuLiA>f  01'  Norwich.     Edited  by  Gbacb  Warhack. 

Crown  Mvo,  (Is. 
A  partially  nioderuised  version,  from   the  MS.  in    the   British    Museum,  of   a 
book  nhich  Dr.  Daleairn.s   terms   "  One   of   tlie   most   icuiarkiible   b  'oks  of  thf 
Mi'ltllo  Ages."     Mr.  Ingt',  in  his  Bam])tou  Lt'ctures  on  Ohriritiau  Mysticism,  calls 
jt  "  The  beautiful,  but  little-knowu  Revelations." 

THE     MAKERS     OF     EUROPE.      By    e!    M. 

Wn-MOT-Br.XToy,     With  M.ip^  and  Plans.     Crjwn  Hvo,  ^s.  Gd. 

Outlioes  of  Europeiin  ilistory  iu  a  handy  mi  1  readalVc  form. 

At  prci  nt,  while  many  iiiojt  Pxc?Up»t  book:^  treat  of  eich  i>er!od  or  country 
s;;parately  or  in  deUiil,  tliere  i^  a  dearth  of  tho.^c  which  one  can  put,  into  imjiils' ■ 
hands  for  their  own  study  en  I  jirivato  rending'.  • 

PARIS.       By    IIiLAiRi:    Bki.loi 

1  hiiitrat'oiis.     C'rjwn  8v(>,  (is. 


\W 


Willi  'Miv[)s 
WITH    DELAREY— ON    COMMANDO. 

1).  S.  Van  WARMiil.o.     With  i'ortra.l.     Crown  Nvo,  ;js.  (id. 

'*  .\  fi','litin<,' IJoer's  simple,  Ptraiplitlorwani  sto.-y  (tf  his  lifcdi  commanih 

I'uU  of  tintcrtainiiig  U\c\iii:l\i~."  — I'liU  Mnlt  llti:e'.tv. 

LORD  STRATHCONA  :  The  Story  of  his  Life.    By 

BK(.'Kf>KH  Wn.'^ox.     Ilhnlr.it  j(l.     D^  m  /  Svp,  7s.  od. 
"Wo  shojid  bf  glad  to  see  W\U  work  taken  a?  a  modei  for  imitation.    He  I  as 
given  m  an  ciceltciit  .iczonnt  of  t:ie  life  of  the  (li8tin^'U'.Hbct2Scota3ian."     Woihi. 


\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 


Messrs.  METHUEN'S  New  Cataloguo  and  Biok  Gazette  will  hi  sent  to  any  address. 


ivEELTHOExra    «&   cro. 


30,     'EissGiic    Street,     Sti^ancl,    'V^.C?- 


3i8 


The  Academy  and   Literature. 


4  Oclotir,  150?. 


From  Ifr.  MELROSE'S  List  of  New  BoDks.  OUPHANT,  ANDER  ON  &  FtRRI  R.      two  series  of  DAiUfY  reprints. 


At  5s. 
THE     MAKING     OF     THE     EMPIRE.      B; 

ARTIIfll  Tkmi'iK      ChUi  iHwrils   •» 
GABRIEL  GARTH,  CHARTIST.    Hy  KvsLYH 

EVKHKir-CrHKHN       (  loth  hoard',  5». 

At  3s.  6<1. 

SHINING     AND     SERVING.      By    Rev.   J.    E. 

.MlLl.KK,  D.I),    tlo'h  lioinl'-.  :i<.  61I, 

At  3a.  6d. 

"KINa-f:    6w\"    LIBRARY. 

NEW  Vi)I.L-Mi; 

TORN    FROM    ITS     FOUNDATIONS.     From 

i{m/ili:ill     I'DD'Sts  tn    iM'iiilsitinii    t'f[\i.      By    DAVID 
Kek,  Author  of  ■■  P.-'^sifk  :iw\  Cz  ir." 
At  2s,  ed. 
"BOOKS  FOR  THE  HhART." 
EJite-l    by    A'kxxdkii    Sjiki.lie,   M.A. 
Xi:  V  Vi)r.r.MKs. 
THE  DIARY  OF  DAVID  BRAINERD.    Tno 
vols.    With  IijtrcKiii  ■i-in  ii.-  the  Euiroii. 
At  la. 
BOYS  OF  THE  RED  HOUSE.    By  E.  EVERKTT- 
QRKE.n.     Is. 

At  7s.  6d. 
BOYS  OP  OUR  hlMPIRE.  Vol.  IT.  Among  all 
the  Aiiima'  Vo'nmea  for  Boys  this  is  t)ie  newest  and 
beat.  The  lendinir  contents  comprise  : -Six  Serial 
.Stories  --'•Hounded  Out  r  or.  The  Bnvs  of  Waveney 
Colleie,"  hy  lionKiiT  T.Kr.nTox:  ''Fiahtinif  the 
Afridi."  by  KKX.SKDY  KlXd:  ■' The  Ycllmv  Sit-hel : 
A  Story  of  Bureil  TreiB:ire,"  hy  Fbed.  W'hishaw: 
'■Tal'B  of  tt  rni"by  H.  J.  AslitROFT:  "A  Hank 
Outsider!"  a  Public  Sahoil  Story,  by  KENT  Caur  ; 
and  "Brothers  in  Arrn*',"  by  Kdward  Ptrate- 
JIEVEIl.  Fifty-two  lllujtraked  Articlfs  on  the  Icadino 
Athletej,  &c.  13  Colon -e  i  Plates. 
At  Ss. 
THE  OIRLiS'  EMPIRE.— Vol.  I. -A  new  and  np- 
to-date  Annna<  V.ilunie  for  British  C iris.  Tii  addition 
to  Three  Serial  Stories,  entitled— "The  Princess  of 
Wasa,"  by  /..  TopEr,us  ;  "The  Bainpronf  Inven- 
tion." by  Ksiit.v  Weaver  ■-  and  "  Morig  Miiclean,"  by 
IIAROAUET  M.  Hankix,  it  ihchides  a  larg..  nnnib»r 
of  Complete  Tales  by  E.  Kverett-GRKU?  AxxrK  E. 
HoLDssvoKrn.  Olive  Birrkll.  and  other  popular 
writers  for  girls,  and  bundr,?ds  of  lUustraliou*. 

ANDREW  MELTt^Sl'',  16.  Pi'grim  Street,  T.oiiilo:i,  E.O. 

Neiig  Books  published  by 

The  Sunday  School  Union. 

At  Is.  6d. 
THE  SISTERS  OF  TRENTON  MANSE.     By 

ri.ORESi'K    WilTS.    Autlur  of   '•  Fran,_-ei   Willard," 

Ac.     Is.  i'..l 

At  Is.    "Wonderful  Shilling"  Library. 
IN  THE  DAY  OF  HIS  POWER.    Bv  1  i,ore.\cb 

Witts,    is. 

At  Is.    "  Splendid  Lives  "  Series. 
LORD  SHAFTESBURY;  IVer  and  Philanthropi-t. 

By  R.  Hli.  Pkm;''  LLV.      With  Portnv.ts  aLd  Illustra- 
tions.   Is. 
JOHN  HOVTARD:  The  rrismers"  n-.en^.    By  IdlfA 

ORMAN    Co   VR   ,  Autlior  of    '■  .lohu    Bnnyan,  the 

Glorions  Dreamer."'     Is.    i^'horlht.) 

At  Is.     Red  Nursery  Series. 
SIMPLE     STORIES    ABOUT    JESUS.       By 

E.  A.  Ma<  l"iNAl.l>.     With  mativ  T;instrati(  ns.    Is. 
THE    LITTLE  BROWN    HOUSE.     By  Aiu  J. 

GRATES.    With  lllu.-trations  by  I'LOR[:xrK  Mevek- 

HEIM.     Is. 

At  9d.  I 

SIXES  AND  SEVENS.  By  Gcrtruhe  E.  | 
VaC-OIIan.  Willi  nii'.strati.ms  liy  flori;kce  I 
HIEVERllKlM.    '.'d.  I 

At  Ss. 

YOUNG  ENGLAND.— Vol.  .NXIII.  Aspltndid  Gift 
Book  for  Boys.  Profusely  Illustrated  clolh  extra, 
bevelled  boards,  5?.  Three  Serial  Stories  :"  A  Lova'ist's 
Boj,"by  KD.  MackexziE  :  "The  Kin^s  Bh]K.''ataIe 
of  Gustavus  Adolphas,  by  Z.  Toi'RLlu.s  ;  end  "  With  ' 
Pizarro,  theCouquis'ador,"  l)y  A.  I..  Havjkin.  Stories  1 
of  Life  at  the  Great  Public  Schools,  bv  the  llev.  E.  E.  j 
BBADVonn,  M.A.  (Oxod.I.  lllustrntVd  Papera  on  a 
Boj's  Workshop,  hy  OKo  If  Moon,  ic.  Talks  \-Ah 
i)oy«,bytlie  Hev.E.C.  DAVV.^r'X  M.A.iOxon.).  "lleariB 
of  Oak:"  Stories  of  Naval  Heroism  and  Devotion. 
Binls,  Animals,  and  Insects  of  i-ur  Islands.  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  men  worth  rniulatinf^.  Sketches  and 
Stories  o'  Lite  in  our  Colonies.  Stories  of  escitiii; 
Adventure,  by  David  Keh,  Charles  Edwardes, 
AnilVI.I.  SAXUV,  K.M.KADV,  GeovoeGaleTiioma", 
&e.  i^;"rles  of  School  IJfu  and  Sports  bv  W.  E.  Cri.E. 
B.  M.  "ITKKN.  Harold  Aveuv,  4c.  This  Volume 
opens  with  a  si  rl  kill  V  ( "olourpd  Plat;-  from  tho  ])amt!ng 
by  tiiAiiLF.s  AI.  Paddav, entitled  "Worsted." 
At  2s. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE.    A  Magazine  for  thoughtful 

Yoitny  People.    W,.1I  llliisirited,  cloth  brard.s,  2s. 

At  Is. 

THE  CHILD'S  OWN  MAGAZINE.-Sixly  ninth 
Annual  Volume,  lull  <  t  cMvrnnng  .Stories,  Poems, 
Papi'es,  ■*  c .  r  till  prufu-cly  lllustiated.  I'aper  boards, 
li. ;  clu'.h  extra,  la.  rd. 

THE  SUSDAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  S7-Si),  Ludgatff Hill, 
London,  B.rt. 


I'tmplrf-  AufH/ittt  /,/.. 


/"/■f  oit  itppticttion. 


THE  GREAT    MARQUESS:    Life  ami 

Times  of  Archibald,  Eiiihh  Eirl  and  Frat  and  only 
Marquess  of  Argyll.  Dedicated  bv  soecial  permission 
to  H.R.U.  the  princess  Louise.  Dnc'ie«s  of  Argyll.  Bv 
the  Rev.  .lou.v  WiLLCOtK,  Lerwick.  Author  of  "Sir 
Thomas  Urqnhart  of  Cromartle  "  &a.  Demy  Dvo,  art 
cloth,  gilt  top,  with  7  Portraits  an  I  other  Illustrations, 
prioi  Us.  ner.  lOOoop'es  on  royil  hand-ma><e  paper 
(of  which  60  are  reserved  f  tr  Americi>,  nnmbeied  and 
signed  by  the  Author,  prioa  2is.  net. 

Pnt/fSMir  Knin'il'A  RfciiltTfiniis. 

SOME     NINETEENTH     CENTURY 

S(''  iTSMRX.  Heine  Personal  Recorecfio'-s'-f  a  '.urge 
Number  of  Fam  uh  M  -n.  Bv  WILLIA.M  KxifillT.  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  Universitv  of  Si  Andrew*. 
Demy  Kvo,  cloth  Wilding,  gilt  top.  pri.'e  10s.  (id. 

THE     RELIGIOUS     MESSAGE    OF 

ROSRllT  I.OIJIS  .STEVKXSOV.  Bv  .loHX  KELMAX. 
Jiinr.,  M..\.,  E.lirihnrgh.  Derav  870.  half- vellum  cloth, 
f  ilt  top,  p  ohnlile  prio».  -Is.  Cd.  net. 

Dr.  WHYTE'S  BIBLE  CHARACTERS. 

OUR  LORD'S  CHARACTERS.    By  f-e 

Rev.  AiE.AXDEli  WHiTi:,  D.n.  Biing  lli- "sixth 
and  Concludng  Volume  of  "Bihic  Cliaracters."  Price 
3s.  6d. 

FAMOUS  SCOTS  SERIES. 

VISCOUNT    DUNDEE.    By   Lous   A. 

BAIinft.  B-n?  the  Korfi.th  Vol.  I'f  the  "Famous 
Scots  SLTien."  Is.  Cd.  net,  ;  wi:h  gilt  tep  and  ancut 
eilg'^s.  2s.  n-t. 

FAITH      AND     CHARACTER.       By 

NEwrLL  D'lilillT  HILLIS.  D.D      Gilt  lop,  23.  Gd. 

SOO  THAH.  A  T»lc  of  ttin  Mailing  of  tho 
Karen  Nation.  By  Olox/.o  BrRKEU,  D  D.  With  an 
In*.roluotinuby  Uexbt  C.  Marie,  D.D.    Illustrated, 

price  3 '.  rd. 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST  IN  BOLO- 

LAND.  A  l:er  1  d  of  .\Ii.ss  oii.ry  Effort  in  the 
Philippines.  By  Joux  Marvin  Df.as.  lllustrateii, 
price  3s.  6d. 

aRcns'n   EDiTioy. 
WITH    THE    TIBETANS   IN  TENT 

AND  TRMPIK.     Na-Tative  of   Four  Year-' U-sid-ro:' 
on  the  Tibetan  Bonier,  and  of  a  .lonrnev  into  the  Far 
Interior.    By  SUSIE  CABSON  Bijniiaht,  M.D.    Illiis-   , 
trated,  price  6s.  i 

London:    21,    PATRRNOST'U    SQUARE,    E.C, 
AND    EDINBURGH. 


Tlbc  Bibelots. 


A  SBRIB1  OF  REPRINTS 

FOR    THE    BOOKLOVBB. 

Size  «  by  23  in.,  with  pliotogravnra  portraits,  prettily 

designed  title,  iieatl  aud  tail  pieci;s,aud  bound  iu  cmbossetk 

Icataer,  gilt  edges. 

Price  2a.  6a.  each  net. 
An  Eiiiion  de  Ltixf.  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  and 
bound  in  vellum  with  light   blue  silk  ties,  limilnl  to  6* 
copi'-s,  10s.  6J.  net. 

New  RBADY. 
Vol.      I.    CiLnHiD-'.i.s  Tabli;  Talk. 

„  IL       HERRICS'.S    WO.ME.V    LOI  E   AXD   FLOWERS. 

„        IIL       LEIOII    M    .NTS   The    W.IMLD  oy   BllOKS. 

„     IV.  Oav's  Trivia  and  Other  Poems. 

„       V.  M.ncLS  AUREi.ius'  Mi;ditatio!{s. 

„     VI.  KeatV  dnoHTEn  Poems. 

„    VII.  fcYUNR.  SMiT.rs  Wit  and  Wisdom. 

„  VIII.  AN  Elizabeth  ..n  gakl.ixd. 

„      IX.  Dr.  Johksox  s  TableTalk. 

„  X.       SlIXKESrEAKE'S  SONXETS. 

„      XI.     Leaves  f«o.w  Pei'vs'  Diauv. 

„     XII.       OlIAUCERS  CAXTEnRLRV   TALE?. 

„  XIII  E.ssA>s  OP  Sir  uoher  de  OovKRLEr, 

„  XIV.  Pi:r-iax'  Lovk  S  '.NiiS. 

„     XV.  Hazlitt's  K8SAV>. 

„  XVL  Word-worth's  Sjxket.s. 

„XVII.      BKOWSE'9   RELIOIO    MED.CL 

others  In  prejiaratloit. 


BS"  Published  October  1,  1902. 

A  Bt'iilt  for  f'tiJtfcfiii:<  hfi  an  Ol'l  Collector. 

Three  vols,  demy  4to,  printed  on  thick  Van  Gelder  paper, 
a"d  bound  in  Art  Canvas.  720  pages.  witi|  550  Illiistrntions 
(of  whieli  manyar'  in  colours)  in  Photogravure,  Throe- 
Cjlour  Process,  Antotvpe.  Half-tone.  R-^lief,  and  Woodcut. 

RARIORA 

Bfiiiip  Note^  of  gome  cf  the  printtrl  Ilnnks.  Manuscript*, 

His'in-icrtl    Document?,     Brriwlsidep,    EiigravinsTS    Coins, 

Me(l:i:',  Potter-,  ami  ruriosa  "f  all  SortP,  Colloctei  (18i8 

lOOfi")  hv 

JOHN    EUOT   HODGKIN,    F.S.A. 


The  price  is  now  niisf  d  to  £4  4s.  net  until 
NOTICE.    November  ].    After  that  date  the  price  win 

be  ruised  to  C5  Ps.  ne'.  Only  P05  copies  !in\'e 
bepp  printed.  Tim  'Ihistnitinns  are  'rom  9  photop-av  -re. 
10  rtutot.vpp.  an.T  21  lithojrrapliic  p'lites,  ahil  fmm  63  ha'f- 
ti>nps  vt\  37S  relief  blocks.  There  arc,  moreover,  4  plateii 
produced  by  tlie  tliree-colour  process.    ■ 

Subscripfons  will  h^  received  bv  Messrs.  SAMPSON  LOW, 
MAHSTON  &  CO.,  LiMlTEr),  St,  Dunstan's  House, 
Fetti'r  Lane,  K.C.,  hy  whom  tlie  work  is  published. 


^bc  Sportsman's  Classica, 

FOB  SPORTSMBN  A.nD  BiOKUJVKRS. 
Siz3  4J  by  6J.  with  pretty  f  ontisple  e,  and  head  and 
tall  pieces  ilesigned  for  each  vulauie  by  Herbert  Cole. 
Taste'ul  y  bound  in  limp  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  is.  6d. 
each  net,  or  bonud  iu  linip  leather,  gilt  side  and  top, 
as.  net. 

NOW  RBRDY. 
Vol.      I.    Walton  s  Coucleie  Axiiler. 
„       II.    NiMUdDV  The  Road.  Tur  Chase. 
„      III.    Ni.\i   ODs  The  Tohf. 
„     IV.    NvREN's  Cricketer's  Tutor.    , 

(Edited  with  pref*-e  b    P  S.  Ashlev  Ooopcr.) 

yOTJCB — Xeit  Cataloffiie  now  realty  piKl  frfe.   - 

LONDON : 

GAY  &  BIRD,  22,  Beil'ord  Street,  Straad,  W.C. 

Afjriicir  for  Ailifrif  tn  Bimis. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.   Kill.— OCTOBER,  I'JiiJ.— 23.  r.d. 
MERE     CHll.BUEN     IN     FINANCE.        Bv    A.    T     S 

GOODRICK. 
THE   HOME  01'  THE  GERMAN  BAND.    Br  GE  JRGB 

li    GARDINER. 
EP  SOPES  IN    THE   ADVENTUP.ES     OP  M.   DHARI- 

COT.      THE     MoXSIEOK   ex    MSCIIIXa.       BY     J- 

STORER  CLODSTOV. 
THE  ELEVATION  OF  THOITAS  ATKINS. 
NIGHT  CHANT  OF  A    NOMAD  ASIATIC  SHEPHERD. 

Bv    GIACO.MO    LEOPARDL     TRANSLATED  liv   SIR 

THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 
MUMNUS       WITHOUT      METHOD.  —  AN      AGE       O!' 

liii.KS-THE    Use   axd  Arise   ok   Mkbaries— 

ITALV   AND  Oxford— SIR  THOMAS    Boii.Ev— His 

C  RKKR— THE  FoUXDATIOX  OF  HIS  LIBRARY— 
Its  THIlEE-nuXDHEDTH  AXXIVtRsARV—  Tllli 
BnlTLSn   ASSOCIATION. 

THE   ENi  OP  THE  TETHER.-X.,  XL     BY   JOSEPtt 

CONRAD. 
BR  TANNIAS  SEAL.      Bv  WALLACE  BnCCE. 
THE  TREASliRY  AND  ART— IN  SCOTLAND. 
ON  THK  HtELS  UV  DE  WhT.-X.     Jim-TBOT. 
SPORT  AND  POLITICS  UNDhlt   AN  EASTERN  SKY. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDlxnuilOH    AS.> 
London. 


THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY     AND    AFTEt^. 

Ho.    303.      OCTOBER    1902. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE.    By  Sir  FREIIERICK  POLLOCK,  Iter;. 

AN  IMPERIAL  COURT  OP  FINAL  APPEAL.    By  His  Honour  .'tfr.  Justice  IIodoes  (of  Mtliounu-). 

MORE  ABOUT  PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINALS.      By    Sir   RniERT   ANDERSON,  K.O.B.    (tale   Atshtiiii!    Cammiuiomr 

of  I'olif  I'f  (t,r  itrtropulis). 
THE  EDUCATION  BILL: 

(I).    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Goiist,  MP. 

(2).    A  PLEA  FOR  .MDTUAL  CONCE  S1UN3.    By  the  Bight  Rev.  the  tORU  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

(3;.   A  sVilPOSIUM.    R.  B.  HALDAXE,  K.O ,  M.P.,  sidxkv  Webii,   Professir  Simon  Lauuie,  .Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  P.RS.  the  Ite'.".  Canon  IUiixkit,  the  U-it.  H.  ui;ssell  Wakefield,  Prin-.'ijjal  Alkueu 
llol'KIN.>io.\,  O'.,  and  Principal  J.  WeutiieiUER. 
OCR   UNREADY  ARMY  AXD  SOME  IllSTO    10  PARALLEl.'J.     P.y  O.  El.lV.aACilER. 
IN  DASiSH  AXD  RUSSIAN  OLD-AUE   HOMES.     By  Misf  EDITU  SRLLERS. 
SPA  AND  ITJ  EXULISH  ASSOCIATIONS.     By  Mrs.  WALTER  Cr::    K::. 
JANE  AL'.-TEN'S  NOVELS.    By  Walieii  Fhk\v:;n  Lord. 
SWEDISH  TROUT  FISHING.    By  the  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  MavO. 
A  CONSERVATIVE  REFORM  PROGRAMME.     By  EID.SKT  LOW. 
L.V&T  MONTI.    By  Sir  WKMYSs  RKID. 


London:    SAMPSON    LOW,    MARSTOH    &    CO.,    Ltd. 


4  Octobor,   igo;. 
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TliE     FIPLST     ^^OLXJlvdlE     OF 


The  Cambridge  IDodeitn  Histony, 

PLANNED    BY    THE    LATE    LORD    ACTON. 

Edited  by— Dr.  A.  W.  WARD,  Dr.  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  and  STANLEY  LEATHES. 

Will  be   Published  on    the   FIRST    OF    NOVEMBER. 

THE      RENAISSANCE. 

Royal  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  16s.  net. 

TERMS    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscriptions  will  b<  received  for  th3  Complete  Work  dt  £7  Ids.  net.  which  may  either  b3  paid  in  advinca  or  by  paynenls  of  12s.  6d.  net  for  each  Voium}  on  pub:icati3n, 

-!  u  eight-page  Prospectus  detaiting  the  contents  of  Volume  I.,  and  setting  forth  the  scheme  of  the  History  as  a  wliole,  K'ilt  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


GREEK  VOTIVE  OFFERINGS:  An  Essay 

in  the  History  of  Greek  Religion.     By  w.  h.  d.  Kousk, 

M.A..  furnierly  Fellow  of  Chrihis  College,  Cainbricli,'C.  With 
GO  ]Uo8tratiou3.     L'emy  8vo.     Price  153,  net. 

Pilot. — "Tills  is  an  essay  iu  tlio  history  of  Greek  relijfion,  and  is  tlie  rfiilt  of  rery 
ileep  au'l  wide  reaiJin^ We  are  ii:»t  a\v,ir :  that  there  is  any  woris  but  tin- 
one  ttefore  m*  dealing  with  votive  otfcrinjs  in  gen2ral  and  ihtir  bearing  on 
Greek  religrion.*' 

DEMETRIUS  ON  STYLE.     The  Greek  Text 

of  IJcmctiiua  Do  Eloculione.  I'Miteil  after  the  Pari.s  Mniiu- 
seiipt,  with  Introdiictitiii,  Xr.ioslali'.n,  Facsimiles,  &c.,  by 
W.  Khys  ItKBEirr.s.  I.itt.l) ,  Professor  g£  Greek  in  ihs  University 
College  of  North  Wales,  Bai:g  ir,  late  Fellow  of  King's  Collefr>", 
CaiiibiiilKe,  Editor  of  •' Lvngiiiii ;  on  the  SuWiino,"  and  of 
•' Uionysius  of  Hal ieamas.su j :  the  Tliice  I.ileniry  Letters." 
Demy  Svo.     Price  is.  net.  [Iinmciliiiteli/. 


SOPHOCLES    ANTIGONE.      Witli    a  Com- 

raentary  abridge  1  from  the  large  Elitiou  of  Sir  RlCHAltD  ('. 
.IKBB,  Litt.D.,  by  E.  S.  SiincKBiruoH,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  anl 
Aisistdnt  Tutor  of  Emanuel  College,  CambrMge.     Crown  Svo,  48. 

THE    PRAYER    BOOK    OF    AEDELUALD 

THE  BISHOP :  commonly  called  the  Book  of  Cerne. 

Edited  from  the  ilS.  in  tie  I'Miversity  Library.  Camliridu'e. 
w.th  Introiluction  and  Notis,  by  Dim  A.  B.  KliypERS,  Bcnedie- 
tine  of  Uov.f.side  Abbey.  Doniy  4to,  with  2  Facsimile  Plates, 
ils.  net. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  SIN. 

Peinj,' the  Iliil.se.Tn  Lci.-'iii-,  s  delivered  b;  fore  tlie  Universitv  of 
Tanibridge  in  ]'.(0I-2.  I'.y  F.  R.  Te.nxa.nt,  M.A.  (C'amb.),  B.Sc. 
(Lond.),  Student  of  Oonville  and  Cains  (.'olleg",  Cambridge. 
Crown  8.0,  33.  Od.  net. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  WORK:  Four  Lectures 

on  Christian  Ethics.  I'.y  w.  (■isNtN(:H.\.M.  d.d..  i'eiiow 
lit  Trinity  Colle?-,  and  \icnr  of  Great  St.  MarjV,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo,     Price  2).  net.  [/mmnliti'efi/. 

THE    STUDENT'S    HANDBOOK    TO    THE 

UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  Cor- 
rected lo  June  ;iO,  11)1)2.  A  new  ILindbooL.  com|jded  finm 
iUtthestic  K>arcej.     Crown  Svo,  3.4.  set. 


tbe  Cambridge  l>)$torical  Series. 

Edited  by  G.  W.  PROTHERO,  L'tt.D.,  LL.I).,  Honor.iry  Felliw  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Professor  of  History  in 
the  Universitj-  of  Edinburgh. 


HISTORY 


Now  Ready.    Vol.  II. 

OF    SCOTLAND. 


Bv  P.  Hume 


llRow.N-,    M.A.,    LL.I).,    Fnis?r    Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish) 
History   and  PaliEography  in  the  Cniver^ity  of  Edinburgh. 
Vol.  I.     To  the  Accession  of  Marv  Stewart.     With  7  Maps,  Cs. 
Vol.  II.     From  the  Accession  of  Mary  Wtowart   to  the  Revolution   - 

of  1«S'.I.     With  4  Maps  and  Plan.     6s. 
Vol.  III.     From  the  Revolution  of   1681)    to    the    liisniption   of 
IS  13.  -  [/«C/i.! /'/•<■  ... 

Ath'rrtuiii. — "TheniOit  complete  entl  sa'.isfsictory  history  I'f  Sjcrland  whlcli  we 

pOSif'S.*." 

Cambridge  Bible  ror  Scbools  and  Colleges. 

New  Volumes. 

General  E  litor  fir  the  Olil  Testament  and  Apocrypha — A.  ]■'. 
KiRKt'.\rRiCK,  D.l)..  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  iu  the  Unive  s;ty 
of  1  'ambriilge. 

THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON.  Witliliitioductiun 

and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Andrcw  HARI'Ki,  I).D.  (EdinbMgi)), 
Principal  of  St.  Andrew's  College,  within  the  I'niv,;rBity  of 
Sy.lncy.     Is.  6d.  net. 

PSALMS.     Book.s  IV  and  V,  xc-cl.     Edited 

by  A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.D.     2s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.     Witli  lutrodnt  - 

tion  a^a  N.ttcs  l>y  A.  K.  KiUKi'ATjacK,  D.l).     I'rowii  Sv<>,el^ii),. 

gilt  toi',  Os.  net. 
Tii'i  nditlon  of  the  ]\a)Qis  pre;»iire.l  by  Prof.  KIritputrick  for  tiic  "('.unbr  t:;.''^ 
Bibl?  for  Sclionln"  liavin^  been  cuinpk-tejl  and  imbli.«hcd  in  t'^r.e  vjluni  f,  tiiC 
wliole  work  ii  now  ai-o  iHiblisli'-i  in  ii  single  volume.  The  puj^e  is  larger  \\\a\\  ii 
the  fwparat  •  volume*',  nnd.  ii  thinner  paper  IHus:  used,  it  is  t'lfUghfe  thit  thii* 
edition  will  bg  found  convenitut  in  size,  and  that  ninny  readers  will  jirefer  it  to  tlio* 
£ep;irat.2  volume?. 

THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    ST. 

MATTHEW.  Ktvis-d  Vtrsinn.  E.iitcd,  with  \o:ci,  f..,-  the 
I'se  cf. Schools,  by  the  Rev.  A.  ('.\i;it,  .M.A.,  Viciir  (f  Aildiugli  ii, 
Siin-ey.  formerly  Fidlow  of  Oriel  Coll.'gc,  O.xforil.  With  3  M.-ips. 
Price  Is.  fid.  net.  [/iiniifiUd'r'i/. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 

I  lie  ilicek  Text.     Edited,  wiili   Iritrii  iuction  and  .Votes,  f.ir  the 
I'-o   ,,f   Schools,   by    Sir    A.    F.    Hort,    Bart,    M.A..   As(i6!a;it 
M.".st?r  at  Harrow  School.     With  2  Maps.     Price  2s.  (id.  net. 
','  Tl.ii  editiin  is  intendc"!  for  the  u^e  of  boys  whi  are  jiist 
bf  ginain;;  to  read  the  Greek  Testamcni. 
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JAMES  HISBET  &  CO.'S  NEW  LIST.    FREDERICK  lARNE  &  CO.'S 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARrES. 
BOLINGBROKE     AND      HIS     TIMES:      the 

5e(|uet.    li>  Waltkk  siciiki..    With  rortr»its.    Demy  8vo,  12i  6U.  net. 

A  cHtical  aual>8l8  of   Itolfn^rbrokc'B  career  from  1715  to  1751,  in  con- 
tiniiAtipn  of  Ur.  fiiihtl's  earlier  vdIutiip.  wbioh  hod  such  ii  uotablc  success 
lust  year. 
**His  aim  really  U  to  nmke  a  cot»p!cte  picture,  and  ho  undoabtedlj  BQccecds." 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
THE    IVORK     OF    OLIVER     BYRD.      Extra 

crowu  8ve,  6s. 

MRS.  WALFORO'S  NEW  BOOK. 
A  DREAM'S   FULFILMENT,  and  other  Stories. 

i:.>ctra  crown  pvo,  fis. 

THE     STORY    OF     A     MOTHER.       By  Jane 

H.  riNDLATEK,  Author  of  *' Tlie  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie,"  &c.    Extra 
crown  8ro,  fs. 
"One  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of  the  season  .  .  .  altogether  clmrming  and 
attractive.— y^/;v«t«f/Aam  Dailij  Post, 

MY  LADY  JOANNA  :   A  Cln-ouicle  of  the  King's 

Obildren.    lijr  Miss  E.  Evkkktt  (Irees,  Anthor   of  "  Frencli  and  EnglL-li,' 
"  Marjoric  of  Silvcrmead,''  &e.    Fully  Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo,  5s. 

IN    FOREST    LANDS.      A    Story   for   Boys.      By 

fiOitDos   Stadles,    M  U.,  R.S.     Fully  Illustrated.     Handsome   Binding. 
Extra  crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  ."is. 

SOME   BOYS'   DOINGS.     By  Jonx  1I.\bi!ektox, 

Author  of  *'  Helen's  Bibie?."'    Admirably  Illastrated.   E.xtra  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
READY  OCTOBER  10. 
IMPERIALISM:     a     Stndy.       By    J.    A.    llor.^oy. 

Author  ol  "  The  Sojial  rrohleui,"  &c.,  &c.    With  Maps  and  Diagrams.   Demy 
8vo,  10s.  Cd.  net. 

POOR  SONS  OF  A  DAY.     By  Allan  McAulay, 

Antl:or  of  "The  Uhymer,"  &c.     Kxtra  crown  8vo,  Cs. 


JAMES  NISBET  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  21,  Berneps  St.,  London,  W. 


QUARTERLY. 


PRICE  2s.  ed. 


Tlie  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist. 

Edited  by  J.  ROMILLY  ALLEN,  F.S.A. 


CONTENTS     OF     OCTOBER     PART  s  - 

THE    PARKS    OF    EINGMER    IN    SUSSBX.      By  W.  HeneaGK    Lecgk.     Six 
niustratlons. 

FAUSB  SHEKELS.    By  G.  1\  Hll,I,.    Ten  Illnstrations. 

THE  FONT  AT  DOI.TON,  l)EVO^SHIRE.    By  A.  G.  LANCDON  and  J.  BoMILLY 
AI.lJiN,  F.S  A.    Twelve  Illnstrationii. 

THE  CHURCHES  OP  HAYLING  I.«LAND.    By  J.  RUSSKLT,  Lahkbit.  Twenty- 
seven  llhigtration'. 

rRE-NORMAX    (illnsS  FRAG.MIiSTS    AT   LANCASTER.     By  W.  G.  COLUXG- 
woon.    Three  IlhMtrationH. 

NOTE   ON    AN    ENAMELLED    FISH  SHAl'ED    FIBULA.    By  F.  W.  Rr.ADi;u. 
Five  Illustrations. 

NOTICES  OF  KEW  PDBLIC  mONS. 

NEWS  ITEMS  AND  CO.MMENIS. 

London:  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  4,  Snow  HiU,  E.C.;  and  Derby. 

NKIV     LIBRARY     EDITION. 

Four  handsome  demy  8vo  Vols.,  42s. 

(Also  Edition  de  Luxe  of  100  copies  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  vellum,  £4  4s.) 


MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS 


AND   LETTERS. 


An  entirely  new  Edition,  edited  by  W.  C.  HAZLITT,  formed 
from  a  collation  of  Foreign  Quotations,  with  a  fresh  English 
rendering-,  and  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  throughout. 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  The  account  of  the  Essayist 
has  been  amplified,  and  instead  of  the  t6  Letters  given  in  1877 
there  are  now  35. 

i'luixjtcftlfs  tin  Hjtplirtif'uin, 


AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A   POWERFUL  NEW  NOVEL 

By    SILAS     K.     HOCKING. 

{Jleiidii  Orttiber  18. 

THE     WIZARD'S     LIGHT 

Largd  crown  8/0;  doth  gilt,  b3velled  boards,  3s.  6d. 

In  tliis  story  Mr.  Hocking  returns  to  the  Cornish  caist  an  1  the  people  he  know.?  *!0 
well.  Boring  A  storm  the  flsher-folk  of  Mussel  Bay  r^-alise  with  horror  ^lat  the- 
lightltouse  on  Wtza'd's  Island  no  longer  t*nd.s  its  warning  gleam  over  the  water.-. 
A  lantern  placed  by  some  miscreant  on  the  mainliud  clifls  misleid*  t^e  captain  of 
a  millionaire's  gteam  yacht,  and  the  vessel  strikes  on  the  reef  and  founders.  Tli*- 
liglit- keeper  and  lii*  foster-dauuhtor  Itave  disiippeare<l  and  the  hero  is  chargc^l  with 
their  murder  and  with  the  wreck  of  the  yat-ht.  The  evidence  'ireaksdown,  and 
Rex,  on  being  iHscharged,  seta  himself  to  solve  the  mystery.  Uls  journeys  and 
adventures  fiially  crovined  with  success,  give  Mr.  Hocking  full  scope  for  the 
weaving  of  a  capital  plot.  The  Wizard's  Light  will  take  a  prominent  place  among 
tho  author's  works. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

AN    ANTARCTIC    QUEEN 

By    Captain    CHARLES    CLARK. 

With  eight  original  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Greene.    In  larg?  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  pric3  5s. 

A  splendiil  sea  story  for  boys.  Full  of  shipwrecks,  storms,  and  peril  and  adventure 
by  land  and  sea;  how  tiie  hero  escapes  death  from  shipwreck,  ucoidentt  and 
treachery  of  all  kinds,  and  rtniily  settles  dowu  in  "Antarctica,"  after  marryiivi: 
the  Antarctic  (Jaeen,  is  related  io  a  most  attractive  and  realistic  style. 


BILLOWS    AND    BERGS 

By    W.     C.     METCALFE. 

With  eight  original  Illustrations  by  Chas.  J.  da  Lacy.     In  Iarg3  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  pries  5s. 

A  capital  rcmancs  of  modern  sea-Hfe.  The  hero  is  apprentice  on  n  merchantman 
that  ii  captured  by  n  dastardly  paug  of  present-day  pirates,  a  misfortune  that  lead-* 
to  a  whole  series  of  perilous  and  thrilling  adventures,  whiih  will  delight  and  hold 
tlie  attention  of  the  reader  as  few  sea  stories  of  the  present  time  have  done.  The 
autiior's  practical  ucquain'anco  with  everything  relating  to  nautical  life  invests  a 
marvellous  uirrative  with  realism  and  vraisemhlnnc. 


THE    LITTLE    FOLK'S 
PICTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By     EDWARD     STEP,     F.L.S. 

Large  royal  4to,  picture  boards,  cloth  back.     With  upwards  of  300 

Coloured  Figures   of  the  bsst  known   Wild  Animals,  and  64  pp.  of 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

This  work  differs  from  mnst  Juvenile  Natural  Histories  in  giving  in  simple 
language  authputie  information  instead  of  more  or  lesj  dnubtfnl  stories.  It  is  in 
fact  a  nalnrnl  history  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  It  ranges  from  Apes  and 
Monkcva  right  down  to  Jellv-fishes. 


TRUE  TO  THE  WATCHWORD 

By     EDGAR     PICKERING. 

illustrated  by  Lanc3lot  Speed.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

**Plea9!vnt,  brightly  written,  and  full  of  fncident,  is  '  True  to  the  Watchword, 
and  to  the  boy  wln>  loves  a  romance  of  action  with  such  a  conductor  as  Mr. 
I'ickeriug  he  will  enjoy  aiiventurc  to  the  full.  The  greater  part  rf  the  story 
takes  placs  la  anil  around  Darry  during  the  historic  siege,  which,  furnishes 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  narration  of  events  of  an  exciting  and  dramatic 
action." 


THE  TALE  OF  PETER  RABBIT 

By     BEATRIX     POTTER. 

With  31  Coloured  Pictures.     Size  5-5  by  41,  clotli  gilt,  gilt  top,  pric3 
Is.  6d.  net ;  or  in  art  boards,  pric3  Is.  net. 

"Tim  Talc  of  Pet^r  Rabbit"  tell?  of  the  hairbreatltU  escapes  of  the  bunny  who 
iriiiihl  venture  iiito  Mr.  Mof;reg:or'8  gunien,  tliough  warned  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
place  where  his  father  h:ifi  come  to  PIE.  The  iuciilents  in  his  exciting  pn.gress 
are  depicted  in  thirty  clever  drawingra  in  co'.our  by  B-"ntrix  Potter,  inoludinjr 
what  happtnPd  to  Flopay,  Mopsy,  and  Cottor-Taii,  the  virtuous  menib  re  of- 
Mrs.  Uibblfi  family. 


London:    RGEVES    &    TURNER,  83,  Cbfcring  Cross    Road,    W.C. 


A  complete    CatalOKue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Publishers, 

FKEDEBICK    WARXE     &     CO., 
CuASDOS  House,  Bedford  Street,  London. 
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Mr.  JOHN  LONG'S 

New    and    Forthcoming     Books. 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

DWELLERS  BY  THE  RIVER.  Hr  -Mrs.  Campuell  Praed.  [/;«</;-. 
THE  MILL  OF  SILENCE.    I'-y  Bernard  Gapes.  [Rm/». 

IN  SUMMER  SHADE,    r.y  Mary  E.  S[axn.  nimd,,. 

THE  DIAMOND  OF  EVIL,    "y  Fked.  Whishaw.  [n.,fi,. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF  SARAH.  By  Sarah  Tyti.kr.  [«.»/«. 
THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   A   COURT   MILLINER.      By   Mrs. 

L.  T.  Mk.'DE.  [«««/». 

GEORGE  AND  SON.    Br  Edward  H.  Cooper.  iio-oJit. 

THE  TURNPIKE  HOUSE.    ]?y  I'RR'jrs  Hume.  [««,/.". 

THE   FOOLING    OF    DON   JAIME.      By  Wili-iam    Teerei-t, 

GAltNETT.  lltrililil. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PHYLLIS.  By  Adelixb  Seroeant.  [/.«-,/». 
THE  PURPLE  OF  THE  ORIENT.  By  LtCAS  Cleeve.  [««./». 
MIDSUMMER  MADNESS.  By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameros.  [sAoriii/. 
THE  SCARLET  SEAL.    By  Dick  Donovan.  [Shm-iip. 

A  WOMAN'S  CHECKMATE.    By  .1.  E.  Muddock.  [.«»«/.. 

ZEALANDIA'S  GUERDON.  Bv  W.  S.  Walker  ('•  Coo-es").  is/wiii;,. 
CRIMSON  LILIES.     By  M.\y  Crommelin. 

MISTLETOE    MANOR.     By  Hcme  Ni.sbet.     With  Photogravure 
Portrait  juiii  Illustrations  liv  the  Autiior. 

BY  THAMES  AND  TIBER.    Bv  Mr.^.  Aylmeb  Gowing. 
AN  UNWISE  VIRGIN.    By  Jlrs.  Coulsox  Kernahax. 
AN  OUTSIDER'S  YEAR.     By  Fi.orexce  Warden. 
THE  CAR  OF  PHCEBUS.    By  Hohert  James  Lees. 
THE  LAST  FORAY.    I'.v  R.  11.  For.steu. 
THE  SHUTTERS  OF  SILENCE.    By  G.  B.  Britoix. 
THE  WORLD  MASTERS.    By  Geouge  Griffith. 
THE  ARCADIANS.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher.    Illustrated. 
FUGITIVE  ANNE.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  1'raed.     (Tho  Author's 
Longest  NoveL) 

NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENN7  NOVELS. 

DEAD  CERTAINTIES.  I'-y  Naihanikl  (iriiuiNs.  Author  of 
■■Pick-Mt-rpp,"  «ic.    [Turf  Tall-3.] 

TRANSPLANTED.      By  Nicholas    P.   Murphy,  Author  of  "A 

(VjriifT  in  BAltyhe^,"  Ac.    With  namerous  lllostrnticn-s  by  A.  J.  Fiuberg.    [A, 
Book  of  iruinoiir.] 

UP  TO-MORROW.  By  W.  Carter  Platts,  Author  of  "  Papa 
LimftefJ,"  *c.  With  about  70  Illustrations  by  tbo  Author.  [A  Book  of 
Humour.] 

CENERAL  LITERATURE. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON   CONVICT   LIFE.      By  Georqe    GRUFrni. 

Author  of  "In  an  Unknovvn  Prison  Tjinil,"  &c.    With  nuuit-Toti-*  Illustnitious. 
Crown  8v(',  clotli  irilt.  63. 

THE  UNCONQUERABLE  COLONY :  Some  Episodes  of  Ulster  in 

the  s..vPTiteentli  Ctnturv.     Ly  .IA.MES  HENRV  COCFITl.lXi:,  M..V.    Crown  8to, 
cloth  gilt.  3'.  "id.  net. 

ETIQUETTE   AND    ENTERTAINING.      By  M.?.  L.    Heatox 

ARMSTHONO.  Author  of  "Etiquette  forOirls."  "Goo<i  Form,"  "Loiters  to  a 
Bride,**  Ac.    Long  12mo,  roandeil  edge.s  cloth.  1a. 

LONG'S  SIXPENNY  LIBRARY  OF  COPYRIGHT  NOVELS. 

.\K\V    VOLUMES. 

THE  SILENT  HOUSE  IN  PIMLICO.    By  Fergus  HriiE.  [«„„/„. 

OUR  WIDOW.     I'.v  Florence  Warde.v.  [«,„,/„ 

A  TRAITOR  IN  LONDON.     Bv  I'KRc;!  s  HlME.  [/.va,/„. 

.MRS.  MUSQRAVE  AND  HER  HUSBAND.     By  IUchard  Mar.sh. 

ytmilii. 

THE  SIN  OF  JASPER  STANDISH.     By  Rita.  {Ju.i  „:,/. 

A  CABINET  SECRET.     By  Guy  Booth  by.  iJ,„i  ,.„i. 

ROBl;Rr  ORANOP.      l!v.i0HN0MVERH0BBE.g.  [./„.^f„:,l. 

A  MAN  OF  TO-DAY.     Bv  Helen  Matiiurs.  [y„.v  „ui. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PAULINE  KESSLER.    By  Frederic  (arkei.. 

[Ji/.fl  mil. 

THE  THREE  DAYS'  TERROR.     Bv  .1.  S.  Fletcwcr.  f-w„/,„. 

BITTER  FRUIT.     Bv  .Mr?.  Lovett  (,'a.mbron.  ikuwii.,. 

THE  SIN  OF  HAOAR.     By  Helen  Matheks.  ua^,-,xi,;<n,H,. 

iithfr  Smtli  '>!/  Iff  ini<it  I'npulnr  Aiittmr-  of  tlif  t/aii  will  br  w/tlf<i  to  fhf  Stfiti*  in  ilitf 
runrst',     V'lmjiUI*  /„st  of  the  IWrifS  pout  free . 

MH.  LONGS  COMPLETE  CATALOQUK  IS  NOW  UEADV. 


Im.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 


NEW    LIST. 


London  :  JOHN  LONG,  1.S  k,U,  Norris  Street,  Hiiymiirkit. 
(Late  of  6  C'handos  Street,  Strand.) 


SPORT      AND      POLITICS       UNDER     AN 

EASTERN  SKY.  By  the  EAHI.  (IK  RONALDSIIAT,  P.H.G..«.  With 
iminL'rou.s  lUustrutions  nntl  Maps.    Itoyul  8vo,  21s.  net. 

A    NEW    EDITION'    OF    SIR    WALTEU    SCOTT'S 

MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BOR- 
DER. Kihted  by  T.  !■',  1IBNDEI1S0.N-.  Author  of  "Tho  Casquet  Letters."  4e., 
»nil  Co-Editor  of  '■  Tiio  (.'eiiten.a.-y  Burns."  With  a  new  I'.jrtmit  of  .Sir  WaL'I'ER 
SCOTT.  In  4  vols.,  demy  8vo,  bcund  in  art  cmvas  cUth,  gilt  baclc  and  top. 
HI  i's.  net.  [(Jclnt)rr. 

A    HISTORY   OF   SCOTLAND    FROM   THE 

ROMAN  OCCUPATION.  By  Andkkvv  Lan.-;.  Vol.  II.  From  1.546- 
IfiOU.     Demy  8vo.     With  Front i..i;i:eee.     15s.net.  [Karlij  in  Nofimher. 

A        HISTORY        OF        CRITICISM       AND 

LITERARY  TASTE  IN  EUROPE,  from  tlie  BArlie,;t  Texts  to  tlie 
l'res.-nt  Day.  l!y  (ij:0UUK  S.VINI  slliuv,  M.A.  Oxon..  Hon.  LL.D.  Aberdeen, 
I'rofeisor  of  Rhetoric  and  Engli-sli  Literature  in  tlie  Univers'.ty  of  Edinburgli. 
In  .1  vols.,  demy  Pvo. 

Vol.11.    -FllOJt    THK   liKSAFC-SAXCE  TO    TIIK   DKCt.ISE    OF   EIGUTp:EXTI[ 

CKxrunv  Ortmodoxv.    I'p.  612,  pric  1S.s.  net.  I0ciob''r. 

A       HISTORY      OF       THE       CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY  CRICKET  CLUB.  Bv  W.  J.  F  •BU,  Author  of  "A 
History  of  -Middlesex  County  Cricket,"  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
15s.  net. 

AN      INTRODUCTORY     TEXT-BOOK     OF 

LOGIC.  I!y  s  r>NKv  hkhiikhi'  SIi:r,i  oni:,  M.A.I.ond..  P.Sc.EdiD..  Autlior 
of  "Studies  in  I'liilosophical  Criticis:ii  and  *  'onstrnctinn,"  Jkc.     (Jrown  8vo,  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Ily  JdH.v  G.  UOBERTSJ.N,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Post  Hvo 
105.  6d.  net. 

PERIODS   OF   EUROPEAN    LITERATURE. 

EDITED   BY   I'ROFES.SOR  SAINT.SBURy. 
NEW    VOLUME. 

THE    MID-EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY,     liy 

.1.  II.  .VIILLAIt.    Crown  8vp,  6?.  net.  [ImmetHnteiij. 

MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD:    a  Record 

of  nojand  luol.  By  AS.NAl.l.sT.  Me'gTMleS  Ixom  mur.'.icomfs  Mugmine.  In 
1  vol.,  large  crown  8vo.  [^.^hin-tltj. 


MODERN    ENGLISH    WRITERS. 
WILLIAM     MAKEPEACE     THACKERAY. 

ByCllAHI.i;~   *lllirr.l:v.     In  )  vol.,  .rovin  ,Svo.  [Shurllii. 

ITALY   AND   THE    ITALIANS.     By   Edwakd 

Hl'TlnN,  Autlior  of  "I'reicrio  Uvedile.'    With  lllustr.itions.   Large  crown  8vo. 

ON    THE    HEELS    OF    DE    WET.      By   Tiik 

IXTKI,LIi!i:.VCE  Of:-iceii.     Reprinted  from  /llar'.icmM't  Majaziiu.    Grown 8vo, 
6s.  [Immedinti-lii. 

STORIES   OF   THE    SEEN    AND  UNSEEN. 

01.1  Ijuly  ,\lAry ;  Tie  Ci;»i\  ijior;   Ihe  I'iirtmit:   The   Librjry  Window,     liy 
.Mrs.  Olutiant.    Fep.  8vo,  :!.<.  li  I. 


FIVE    NEW    SIX^SHILLINO    NOVELS. 
THE    ADVENTURES    OF    M.   D'HARICOT. 

Tr.inslatei  from   tlie    I'rencli    by   .).   SrmiE  l    Cl.nL's'o.v,   Author    of  "Tlie. 
Lunatic  at  Lartje,"  &?.  [tMulirr  8. 

YOUTH,   AND    OTHER   TALES.    By   Joseiii 

Ci'MtAi),  Autlior  of  "  Lord  ■lini,"  "Tlii;  ^iggt'r  of  the  Niircisans,"  ttc. 

EPISODES   OF   RURAL   LIFE.     By  W.  E.  W. 

("DLrjNs,  Autlior  of  ''A  S;lioI;ir  of  hi-^  ('ollcgi',"  "The  Don  ami  tho  Un'lcr- 
t,'r;uliiatc,"  Ac. 

THE    COLONEL    SAHIB.     By  (Iakkktt  Mill. 
A   WOMAN    AND   A  CREED.     By  H.  Gautov 

,SAiiiii;.ST. 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS.  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Modern-  Warfare  ;   or.  Tiic  UciyV  Aimv  i$«>ok. 

li)  ('iitl.:i  11  (IL-di^lsliKHi:.  It  15.     With  Miips.  Diagrams,  anil  Illustrations.    6.<. 

A  Hera  of  the  Highlands  ;  or,  A  Uomanc?  of 

u  Itcbellioii  l)>-  on-  wlio  Imiked  on.  A  Stirvof  the  ''45."  Bv  E.  EVKllKTT- 
UHKKV.  Illnstnitel  by  W.  H.  MARiiKTSiiK.  Croivii  Bvo,  IwTcllcd  lioanl', 
ck'tli  extra,  gilt  top.  '.'S. 

The   Last  of  the  Cliffords.     By  Eiiza   v. 

i'OM.AKii.  I  listrateU  l»y  Wai.  I'A'.Br.  Cn.wii  ^vo,  berellnl  Ixnrdi,  i|  .tU 
'-'Xtra,  gilt  top,  r.s. 

At  the  Point  of  the  Sword.    A  New  Story 

for  Di;-'.  By  HKitii::riT  Havens.  Illii3trati-.l  by  B.  Paytox  1ii:id, 
A.R.S.A.    Cittwii  'M-o,  gilt  tt'i),  5s. 

Stanhope.       A    Uomaice  of  till'  Dnvti   :>f  Cromwell. 

Il.v  K.  I,,  lUVHRFlKLli.  irustnilwl  by  RoliKlIT  11(11  E.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
cvlr.i,  is.  CI. 

Sale's  Sharpshooters.  'The  iiistoiicai  Kccoids 

"fa  Vfry  Irrigu.'ar  Corps.  Bv  HAItoi.n  Aviitv.  Illustrations  by  HOSA 
I'KrilRillc;.     Post  Svn,  cloth  CTtr.>,  3.  Gd. 

In  Flora's  Realm.     A  Stow  of  Flowers,  Fruif,  and 

Lewef.  V.y  E.  Step,  llluiiiratca  with  "nhuk-aul-Wliit9  nml  Cohmrcd 
Picturci    Svo,  cliitli  cttrn,  3.'.  Cd. 

Fallen  Fortunes.    By  E.  Kvkkktt  Gkeek.    Illns- 

trateil  h\   W.  11.  .MAiicnr.-io.s.    Post  8vo,  oloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Ralph    Wynward.      A  New  Story  for  Boys.     By 

H.  i:i.lilNt,i(i.-.     lUustratid  by  It.  FAIlQunAH.    Post"  8vv,  cloth  extra,  2?.  Cd. 

Two   Little   Travellers.     A  Storv  for  Girls.     Bv 

UAV  CuNMMiinM.     Illustrated.     Poit  «vo,  clo'.h  extra.  2i.  Od. 

The  Light  of  His  Eyes.     A  Storv  for  (4  iris 

I'.i  L.  !■;.  TltiiiEMA.v.  Illiistnitwl  bv  Walte/.  G.  Cuieve!  Po.n  8vi.,  Clllt'' 
extra,  t's.  6d. 

The  Lost  Squire  of  Inglewood ;  or,  Adven" 

tiirfs  in  the  Caves  uf  Itnbin  Hnod.  A  bov'.-<  Storv  of  .■Adventure.  liv  Dr' 
•Jack.soX.     Illustrated  by  Waf.teh  G.  GnlEVE.    IVst  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  2s. 

A  Fortune  front  the  Sky.    By  Skiltox  Kup- 

rollb.  Author  (.f  '-The  Ttnehnrted  Island."  &e.  Illustrated  by  WAI,  P.aokt 
IVist  «vo,  cloth  e.vtrn,  Is. 

A    Little  Cockney.     A  Story  for  Girls.     Bv  Miss 

O.VVE.    Illustrated.    Poiit  !(vo.  cloth  extra,  2<.  " 

Three  Scottish  Heroines.    Bv  E.  C.  Tkau  e. 

llhislnilid  by  Walteii  (;.  GlilEVE.    Post  tvo.  cloth  extra,  Is.  Cd. 

A  Happy  Failure.     A  Story  for  Girls.     Bv  EriiEi. 

DAWSd.-i.     Illustrated.    I'.ist  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  Cd. 

Fifine  and  Her  Friends,      v  story  for  (iiris. 

ByHniai.A  K.  nilAINi:.     Illustrated.    Post  Hvo,  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 

The  Cruise  of  the  '  Katherina.'    A  storv 

forBoy.    liy  Jon  v  A.  HjCGIX.'iOS.    Illustrated.    Pi  ?t  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  Is.  " 

Our  Little  Patients.    By  Emex  a.  Fvfe.    iiiii.s- 

trated.     Pest  Sivo,  cloth  extra.  Is. 


NEW     VOLUMES     IN 

NELSON'S  NEW  CENTURY  LIBR&RY 

on    "ROYAL"     INDIA     PAPER. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA.     f.y  Ckuvaxtk*. 
TOM  BURKE  OF  "OURS."    \)y  CHAiti.ns  Lhveh. 
WESTWARD  HO!    By  Chaiii.!:s  Kixoci-ky. 
\JANE  EYRE.     V,y  Ciiahi.otte  Bkoxtk. 
LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII.     By  Lobd  Ivttox. 


'\'  Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  of  T.  NELSON  &  SONS'  Publications. 
Post  free  on  application. 


THOMAS    NELSON    &    SONS, 

36  k  36,  rATKnNo.sTKit  Row,  Loxdon,  E.C.  :  Parkside, 
Edisburuh  ;  AND  New  Vork. 


To  be  issued  during  October  and  November,  by 

GEORGE  NEWNES,Ltd> 


X.  O  3>ir  X>  O  3»  ,      -w.o. 


GARDENS,   OLD   AND   NEW. 

\ii'.  II      With  ICU  tlli:strations. 


net 


1 

1      .' 


Crown  folio 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CITIZENS  ATLAS. 

15y  J.  (i.   Kauthiii/).\ii;vv,  F.R.tJ.t).     15 !  M  ips.  latn)- 
(luclory  Text,  Statistic il  T.ibles,  Descriptive  Gazetteer, 
,111(1  Cieiieral  Index.     Extra  crown  folio,  cloth  ...        net  1 
Half-morocco        ...         ...         ...        net 

THROUGH    HIDDEN    SHENSHI, 

By  KiiAxcis  H.  Nichols.     I'rofiiscly  IllH.strafcd  with 
Photonrai'lis  by  the  Author,     gvo.  cloth  extia  ...        net  0  \2 

WAYFARERS    IN  ITALY. 

By  Katheuink  Hooker.    With  50 Illustrations  ami 

many  Decorations.     8vo.  I'oth  extra       net  0  12 

THE   COUNTRY  LIFE  LIBRARY. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 


0 


By  K.  T.  Cook.     8vo. 


«(•'  0  12     I". 


THE  BOOKE  OF  THENSEYGNEMENTES  AND 
TECHYNGE  THAT  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
TOURE   MADE   TO    HIS    DOUGHTERS. 

Finely  printtal  i»  old  style,  from  Ca.\ton's  original 
cilitioii,  with  specially  designed  initials  in  reJ,  and  six 
full-page  Illii-trations  by  A.  Garth  Joses.     J'ott  4to. 

net  o     7     li 

THE   COMMISSION   OF   H.M.S.   "TERRIBLE." 

Containing  the  Story  of  thu  Naval  Brif;fulo  in  South 
Africa  and  at  the  R-lief  of  the  Legations  at  I'ckin.  By 
Georce  Crowe.  Masler-at-Arms.  With  upw.irds  of 
.")0  Illustrations  from  Photographs  specially  t.iken  for 
this  work.     Demy  8 vo,  cloth        0     7     fi 

SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE    FORTUNES   OF   OLIVER    HORN. 

Bv  F.  HoPKixsox  S.M1TH.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo ...  0     (i    0 

ANGELOT. 

A  Talc  of  the  First  Empire.  By  Eluaxor  C.  PiircE. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo     0    C.     o 


A    BOOK   OF   BIRDS   AND   BEASTS. 

By  Ga.mbieb  Boltox,  the  famous  pliorograiihcrof  wild 
animals.     With  mimeroiis  fine  Illustr.itions       ...        lie'  0     .">     0 

WHAT  TO   WEAR   AND   WHEN   TO  WEAR   IT. 

By  Jlrs.  I'raca.     Cloth  extra,  sm  ill  crown  Svo  ...  0     2     0 

NEWNES'   THIN   PAPER  SERIES. 

THE    POEMS   OF  JOHN    KEATS. 

With    Photogravure   Frontispiece  and  Title   Va,<r&   by 
Ed.muxd  J.  Sullivan  and  A.  Garth  Joxes.  ^Limp 

lambskin        net  0    S    fi 

Cloth  net  0     3     o 

THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS,  ESQUIRE,  F.R.S. 

Edited   l)y  Lord    Brayiiuooki;.     With    Photo,i:ravure 
Frontispiece  and  Title  ra;jrc  by  Edmund  .1.  Si'i.i.ivAN 

and  A.  Garth  .loxES.     Limp  lambskin net  ii    3    (> 

Cloth  net  a    9    a 


THE  CAXTON  SERIES. 

ROSALYNDE. 

.    ]iy  Tiio.MAS  LoncE.     Illustrated  by  Edmlxd  J.  SfL- 

liVaj*.     One  Volume.     Liniji  lambskin net  0     3    0 

Cloth net  0     2     IJ 

HESPERIDES   AND   NOBLE   NUMBERS. 

By    Robert    Uusrick.     Illustrated    by    R::f;ixAT.D 
Savagk.     Two  Volumes.    Limp  lam b.skin       ...        net  d    C    0 
Cloth  net  0     5     0 

THE    DOLL-MANS   GIFT. 

A     l''a'ry   Tale.     By    HARRY  A.  jAMES.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8v.i net  (i     1     li 

THE   LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES. 

THE  STORY  OF  ALCHEMY;  or, THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  M.  Pattisox  MtHB.     Pott  8vo 0     1     0 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   ARMY. 

Bj' Captain  Owr.x  WHEKi.iU.     lott  Svo  0     1     0 
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.U'ST    PUBI.ISHE'A 

IN  A  TUSCAN!  GARDEN. 

\Vitlt  unmcrotis  Iilnstr.it ions  HejM'otUice'.l  from  P.mto- 
Crotvn  8vo  5i.  net. 


graphs. 


JL-ST'prBLISHKI). 


WITH   NAPQLEd^N  AT  ST. 


HELENA: 


beiii;  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  .lolin 
Stok.io,  Xaval   .Siir<reo:i.    Trans- 
lated   from    tlie  Krelisli   iit    HAUL    I'JIKMEVUX    by 
EDITH  >=    STi'COB.     With  FaCHliii'cs  (I'Kl  Uiipies  of 
Letters  aii  1  a  rhotog.-nvnr."  Portrait  ot  Dr.  STOKliE. 
Cro-.vii  8v.>,  Ss.  uet. 


PERSIAN    CHILDREN  OF   THE 


ROYAL    FAMILY: 


beiii'-'  tlie  Xarrdtive 
of  an  Kuglidli  Tutor 
lit  tlie  Court  of  ir.U.K.  Ziiius  Sultiu,  li.C  .t.  By 
WILKltID  Sl'AHllOY.  With  ii-juieioufi  lluistratiDiis 
Reproduel  from  Photographs. 

D-iiiy  Svo,  gilt  top.  1  .s.  6d.  net. 
"TIis  ba^ik  hx»t  .in  imlelin  ihle  c'i:irm.  .  .  .  TVe  cinnot 
;jrive  the  author  hi^lier  pniie  thau  to  say  that  we  lay 
4lown  Iii3  book  witli  regret  tliut  there  is  uot  iir.»re  of  it," — 
/M^rnrff  Worn 

.    jrST    PUBLISHED. 

THE  LUCK  0'  LASSENDALE. 

A     N-.vc-!.       Bv    the     Iti^'ht     If..!i.      'ii.>    KU;L    of 
lDDESLi:h,U,  Author  of  •' B«;liiid-i  Pitz  Warren." 
Crown  870,  Cs, 
*'A  Ter>-  c'.evcr  story.  .  .  ,  A  nijst  entertaining:  b;ok, 
nercr  dolt  for  a  single  ingc."* — Morning  Post. 


'    THE     BEAUTIFUL 

MRS.    MOULTON. 

A     XOT.I       By     XATHAXIEL     STEPHENSON. 

Author  of  "  They  Tliat  Took  the  S«ovil." 

Crown  8to,  63. 


A  NoveL     By 
ELtZ.\I)E1H 


JOST  PtJBLTSHED. 

THE  WINDING  ROAD. 

f;(iDri:KY,  Author  of  "Poor  Huuiaii  Nature,"  "The 
lldi-p  ot  i.ile." 

Crown  Rto,  Gs. 
"Thrnoto  of  tragedy  18  well  auggcotod  an!  pustainetl." 
— Acadtmy. 

^  A  ruttneil  and  daiuty  story.''— /).«i7y  ChrontcU. 


TTNIFOIOf  WITH  "TnK  COLUM!?." 

lOVE  WITH  HONOUR.  ^Si:'^.^ 

MAPiUIUTT.    Crown  ^vu.  tl«. 

"There  isti  poiis'idenible  chnrm  in  '  Loto  wjtli  Uoirnir," 
TheftTcry  i.s  n  gooil  one,  nod  '\*  niifoldod  with  skill, (tiid  the 
fortrtkits  which  It  ei  mains  are  iidiuiruhlydm-.vii  "—.'■f.eat'  r 

***Love  with  Honour'  is  the  most  brillin'-.t  piew  of 
TTork  f  hare  read  thJiwnsrtn  its  stylo. plat,  ehHra-'ier,and 
iliUogiie  being  each  in  itself  ainilrabl'.'"- TrufA. 


A  FOUnTII  EDITION  TS  NOT  ItEADY. 

AN  ENGLISH  GIRL  IN  PARIS. 

Crown  8vo,  6*. 
'■' An  English  fJirl  in  Paris' i*  very  good  roafllng,  .  .  . 
Tlie  humour  is  g:ty  and  kuiDy,  the  ^tyle  bright  and  cj»y. 
Not  a  Binsjic  pngj  i*  i\\x\\."  -OirtrttUin. 

**A  dt'lijrhtful  b  ok  !  A  bick  wliich  keeps  rue  ojii- 
fttantly  interested  and  amu^d  ;  a  book  thio.igh  whicli 
there  is  a  constant  ripp!cof  hunioor." 

—  Wettmim'fr  0''Z'ft.\ 

A    NEW     Er^ITlnV     Now     HEADY,     COMPLETING 
FIFTY-FIVE     THOUSAKD     COPIE-i. 


A      P.  o  - 
nt  a  n  c  e. 


THE  LASY  PARAMOUNT. 

ISy  HENJtV  ll\Jil.AND.  Author  of  *■  The  Cardinal's 
Snoff-Box,"  now  in  it-*  K  gluy-Hfth  Taous  ud. 
Crown  Bvo, 6s, 
*'  We  do.ibt  if  it  would  be  popsibl"!  to  po!n^  ro  another 
living  writer  wi  »>  Iia*  ipiite  this  giit  of  n  rvou.*  romiutic 
saggtslion.*'— Z»/ii//  i'/i ro/iicl.'. 


nKADY  BHOKTLY. 


KITWYK. 


ANoTeL    By  Mrs.  JOUX  LANB.  Willi 
mifiien  u^      lllt^^t^<lUoll?l    liy     IIaWAHI» 

I'Yi.i:,  Ai  iimr  Ktkb.neu,  ami  Ucom^E  Wiiihiox 

Kdwakim. 

Crown  &V0,  Ca. 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW    BOOKS    BY  G.  H.   HENTY. 

With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan  :  a  Tale  of  Atbara  ami  OnKlnrman.    With  10  lllurtri- 

t  ons  by  W.  It.UNDV,  U.I.,  anl  3  Map'.     Cloth,  olivine  elgJ  ■,  5.<. 

With  the  British    Legion:   a  Story  o£  the  Carlist  War.     With  I'l  Ilhistratioin  by  Wal 
l'Ai;;rr.    floth,  olivine  cd^es  "J-. 

The  Treasure   of  the   incai :  a  T^Uc  of  Adrenture  in  Pjih.     With  S  Illustratiijiu  by 

W.vr.  l'.\i;::r,  anln  Map.     ClJtIi,  oiivite  edsjes,  5a.  "  ' 

In  the  Hands  of  the  Cave-Dwellers.    Illusiratod  by  W.  Millki!.  is,  ii,l.    A  notable 

addition  to  the  list  of  Mr.  Hent^'s  shorter  tales. 

CHEiP  RE-ISSUE  OF  Mr.  HENTY  S  BD0K3  at  3s,  6d.  exch. 

The  Lion  of  St.  IMark  :  A  Talc  of  Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.     Willi  li  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  33.  cd. 
"  Every  bjy  shoul  i  re  i.l '  Tlie  L'on  of  St.  Mari."  "— .';i/an/,t.v  A'Tieic 

Througfh  the  Fray:  aStoryof  th.'  Luldite  Hiols.     With  tr  p:i?e  lUus'ratim.s.     Cloth,  3.^.  (Id. 
•■Mr.  Mt  iity  in-pires  a  l.^ve  and  ainrr.itiou  for  straightforwardness,  truth,  ai:(l  coura.^j.    This  ii  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  good  books  ho  has  produced  '^—a.iiidar.l. 

N.B.—The  Fins  Ed.'tlons  0}"  these  Books  at  6s.  are  st!H  to  bo  had. 


By  Capt.  F.  S.  BRBRBTON,  R.A.M.C. 

One  of  the   Fishtins:  Scouts  :    a 

T.ilo  of  One  ilia  Wa.laro  in  S(aUli  Africi.  With 
**  Ilhufrations  liy  .<  lANr.rv  f..  \Vooi»,  and  a  Slip. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  olivine  tdges  5d. 

Under  the  Spangled   Banner  :  a 

Tale  of  i\^  Spanisli-Americau  War.  With  6  lllus- 
tmtious  by  I'Afl.  llAIMiv.  ('.-own  Hvo,  cloth, 
oli\  iiie  edge.',  5?. 


By  Dr.  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N. 

In  the  Great  White  Land : 


Tide 


of  the  .\n'aretlo  (icean.     Willi   G   Illustratioas  by 
J.  A.  W'AI.ION-.     Cloth,  33.  Cd. 


By  ETHEL  F.  MEDDLE. 

A   Mystery  of  St.   Rule's.    With  h 

Illustrations  hv  r;.  DKllAiN  llA.M.Mo.Nli,  R.l.  Clotli. 
fe'  It  tjp,  lis.     iU  iMj-te:l  r.'litii'ii. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLB.  .'. 

The  Diamond  Seekers:  a  Story  of 

Adventure  in  S.uth  A  flic  i  With  8  Illustrations 
by  W'IM.IAM  RAI.MCl,  K.I.  Largo  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  (Is. 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  CLARKE.  ^ 

The    Fairclough    Family.     With  i! 

niiistratioaa  by  O.  D.  IlAM.MiiM>,  K.I.  Clotli, 
3i.  C.I. 


/OBN   LANE.  Pabllsiier,  Louilou  and  Sow  York. 


Also  Illustrated  Books  from  3s.  6tl.  to  6d. 


NEW     PICTURE     BOOKS. 


By  STEWART  ORR    JOHN  BRYMER. 

T^wo   Merry  Mariners,    i  ictures  bv 

Sr;:\VAin  oci;;  V.r-e.-*  by  John  BiiVMF.it  Cover 
desijru  a?id  21  paL<e5  in  full  eolour.  Picture  beards, 
cloth  back,  Cs. 

By  HARRY  B.  NEILSOS, 

An  AnimaS   ABC.     With  24  pa;ros  in 

two  co'oiir.^.  ami  i'  J  p.iges  In  black  and  white.  Cloth, 

3,  CI      .Wff  E,tiHoi. 

A  clo'.Ii  f  ilitlon  ij»  nox  issuwl  of  Mr.  Neil?ou'a  Fiiccossfnl 

picture  alphabet  publigiud  la-it  year     Of  the  edition  in 

picture  boards  the  pre?8   spoks  in    highly   apprwiatLVC 

term=. 

"  Will  mnke  the  alphabat  a  subject  for  Iriu^hter  instead 
of  t-arV-   n'»»(7'/. 
"  Irresifitibly  funny  pictures  and  rhymcf ."—  /If mr J, 

SUMBEAMS. 

Pictures   and   Stories   for   Little 

Folk.  W'lih  21  pages"  liii  colou',  and  many  other 
Illustration.,    cloth  e.\tni.  Is.  6d. 


By  JOHN  HASSALL     CLIFTON  BINGHAM. 

Six  and  Twenty  Boys  and  Girls. 

I'ciiircs  by  .Iilix  ITa^ai.i,  ;  Verses  by  CI.i;  Ton 
illMiUAM.  2-i  pa.?cs  in  full  ci>lour,and  lit  pages  of 
letterproi.-.  Picture  board'.  9  inches  by  111  inches, 
cloth  back,  3.'.  Cd. ;  also  clo  h  elegant,  .'is. 

By  HARRY  B.  NBILSON    JOHN  BRYMER. 

Games   and    Gambols.     Illustiated 

bv  llAir.iv  n.  N::)I.-on  ;  w.ih  Verses  by  John 
1)'iivm;;:i.  SO  pag-s  in  c  ilo.ir,  and  2t  pa^es  of 
iKterpres-.  I'ietiirJ  bnar.U,  9  jiiehes  by  llj  inches, 
cloth  back.  2s.  Cd. ;  also  cloth  el-  gaiit,  3s.  Cd. 

WIY  KEVV  STORY  BOOK. 
Stories,  Verses,  and  Pictures  for 

the  Little  Ones.    -Mo  i  agc^  of  which  J'<  are  in  • 
colour.    Cloth,  2p.  Gd. 


NEW     SCRIPTURE     BOOKS. 

T'  their  popn'ar  T-w-rtonk  S.-ricF,  Messr=.  Bi,,u  Kli:  k^  Sun  are  this  ypnr  aM:nT  R^venil  lIo-*k>  of  Now  Te^^im-i'iit 
St'^riea  dimply  toM.  The  Itlustration^  are  by  eminent  Artiste,  chielly  l>y  th:it  w.'ll-known  I  iblirnl  Artist,  Ji'Ul'?* 
SiiiNouii  and  I  lie  text,  which,  hcdde^  inci  leiits  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  includei  inort  of  the  r.irablcs,  has  been  g^xwially 
written  by  .Mrs.  L.  lJAs:v[:i,r,,  one  of  the  most  popular  autbora  nf  storica  for  little  IoIa. 

SIXPENNY     SERIES. 

ricture  board'.    Quarto,  l"i  inches  by  7{  inches. 

Glad  Tidings.     |    Gentle  Jesus. 
The  Good  Shepherd. 

Kach  baok  eoutiiii'  an  average  of  ,-sx  fiiP-pago  Illtl-- 
tiMlious,  alarge  iiiiiiil«r  of  Vitnette*.  and  eight  pages 
In  colour  (including  a  iloublc-pa,c(-  lltu-tratiim  14  inji.e-» 
by  H^  iDuhes),  'J  hu  cover  ile<tgnp,  also  in  Ctilour,  are 
eAtreniely  attractive.    The  text  is  piiLted  ;n  toUl  type. 


ONE    SHILLING    SERIES. 

rictnre  brarils     Qtlartu,  10^  inches  by  7J  inches. 

Stories  from  the  Life  of  C^lr(st. 

This  briirhf.  -Old  attractive  voluine  cr>iitniiis  ovr  Twnity 
fal'-page  Iimw  ings  and  a  lar.ge  n-uiiber  of  smaller  Tllns- 
tra'ions.  The  coyer,  an  I  no  fewer  than  twenty 
pac;es  (including  three  djuble  pag.s  II  iiiehes  by 
ff  iiniho-i,  aro  In  Colour. 

Also  in  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  2S. 


Bla3kio  &  Soa's  New  Illustrated  Catalogjo  of  Books  saitible  for  Presentation 

sent  on  aj  plication. 


LONDON:    BLACKIE    &    SON,    LIMITED,    50,    OLD    BAILEY. 
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ChattoWindus's  Hew  Books, 


"  Disappointmont  will  wait  upon  thos)  who  pick  up  LOVE  AND  THE  SOUL  HUNTERS  for  ihs 
sake  of  the  name  John  Oliver  Hobl>es  appearing  on  the  title  pag:.  Mrs.  Craigie  fails  to  arouse  the 
least  sympathy  in  any  of  hsr  characters."— DAILY  MAIL. 


Crowu  8V0.  cloth,  j:ilt  top,  Of.  eacli. 

NO    OTHER    WAY 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT, 
Witli  12  II  ustnttiuiig  by  ClIAIlLBj  D.  W^RD. 

The  story  of  LEAH 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY, 
Author  of  '••luiiali  PyecruU.  I'unlaii.'" 

BLACK    SHADOWS 

I       By  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

i/—  By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES.  e/-       A    GIRL    CAPITALIST 


LOVE  AND 

THE  SOUL  HUNTERS. 


WHAT    OTHER    PAPERS    SAID    OF     THE    SAME    BOOK  .■- 

THE  SPECTATOR  says  :— "  The  sustained  vivacity  of  the  dialogue,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  commentary,  and  what  we  have  called  the  fantastic 
optimism  of  the  moral,  combine  to  render  the  book  a  most 
exhilarating  entertainment." 

THE  MORNING  POST  says:— "There  is  hardly  a  page  that  does  not 
sparkle  with  at  least  one  clever  saying.  You  cannot  skip  it  because 
you  read  with  enjoyment." 

THE  TIMES  says:  "Here  is  the  touch  of  the  artist,  nervous,  brilliant, 
at  once  delicate  and  strong.  .  .  .  Every  speech  lives  and  glows. 
The  talk  is  so  natural  that  a  careless  reader  might  well  overlook  its 
subtlety  and  wit." 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE  says:-"  There  is  more  than  one  refresh- 
ing <iew  type  among  the  characters.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  vivid 
and  delicate  portraits,  of  wit  and  thoughtfulness,— above  all,  of 
distinction." 

THE  STANDARD  says  :'•  She  has  plenty  of  those  shrewd  touches, 
those  illuminating  flashes  of  insight,  which  she  has  accustomed  us 
to  expect.  ...  It  is  only  when  one  comes  to  look  into  it  care- 
fully that  one  sees  how  much  elaborate  workmanship  has  gone  to 
the  making  of  these  lightly  posed  characters  and  its  lucid  conver- 
sational simplicity." 

THE  BRITISH  -WEEKLY  says  :  "  This  is  a  tender  and  beautiful  love 
story.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Craigie  has  treated  it  with  an  originality  and 
sparkling  wit  which  carry  the  reader  delightedly  to  the  end." 

LOMBARD  STUDIES.  By  the  Couxtess  Evelyn-  Martixf.ngo  Cesabesco. 
Demy  8vo.     With  Pliotognivnre  Frontispiece  aiul  ni.iny  oihei  lllusliatioii?.     Cloth.        168. 

[Ortuher 'J. 

HENRY  GRATTAN  (Tlie  (ilmlstonc  Prize  Essay  in  tl:e  Uuiveisity  of  0-iford, 
mUi),     liy  I'ERCY  M.  UoxBV.     With  Frontispiece.     Ciown  8vo.  3s.  6cl.  net. 

A  XEW    BOOK   V.Y   E.   NESBIT. 

FIVE    CHILDREN    AND    IT.     I'.y  the  Author  of  •' The  Tiea.sure  Seekers," 

ice.     Illiisliatnl.  Ss, 

THE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY.     New  Volume. 

A  first  l!ir;,'C  impression  was  ovi>r  subscribed.     A  second  largo  imprcssioji  is  in  I  lio  pu'ss,  and  will  be 

ready  inunediatoly. 

FROM     BEHIND     THE     ARRAS.       By    Mn.    Vun.u-    CiiAMnoN-    i>i: 

CKKSI'IUXV.  63, 

rile  tJI.  Jnmei'i  Haielie  Eays :— "  It  is  no  more  th.in  justice  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dc  Crcipijny's  first  novel  is  in  no  wiiy 
inferior  even  to  the  best  work  uf  Mr.  Stanley  Weyinan."      * 

Sicond  I.arL'e  Impro'sion  Now  Ready. 

MY     AUSTRALIAN     GIRLHOOD.      Mrs.    Camibki.l    Tuaei) 's    Am..-  i 

T!I()<;bai'1IV.     riofusely  lUusiratttl.     Cloth.  168. 

'•Mrs.  Camplicll  Vriid  has  written  mich  nu'l  well,  li.it  n)tMnK  Ijottei  tli»n  these  dellghtfal  recollections  of  lier 
girlhoo.i."—.^V«// .</««;(, 

AN    AUSTRALIAN    GIRL    IN    LONDON.     By   Loui^i:   Ma.  k   (Mrs. 

J.  1'.  Cire  1 1.     Cijwn  Svo.     Itril  CUith  IMi-iirij.  68, 

starting  from  Syilncy,  the  Australian  girl,  in  a  serim  of  Iftlers,  ilcsirr;!  cs  wit:i  vivid  touches  her  Imprcs.'iicnj  of  llie 
voya?.!  to  the  Olil  Worl.i. 


By  FLORENCE  BRIGHT, 
Atithor   of    ^- Tlie   Visicju   tiiileudid." 

OTHER  SIX. SHILLING  NOVELS. 
NEITHER  JEW  NOR  GREEK:   A  Story 

of  Jewisli  Social  i^ilL'.     Uy  VloLliT  CU TThNDKRO. 

"A  very  attttorbing  navel    a  novel  which  reveals  acute 
obj'ervation  <  f  hnniaiUty  and  a  power  to  depict  it«  many 

'itrHiige  moods."    yculrmfiit. 

ANNA    OF    THE    FIVE    TOWNS.     By 

AuKiii.u  BEXNETT,  .\uihor  of  "  The  Urand  liabjloir 
Hotel." 
"  A  powerful  story Tlie  characters  are  keenly 

oli^rveJ."     Ac'lfnif. 

A  PRINCE  OF  GOOD  FELLOWS.    By 

IIOBEKT  11.\1<U.    W  ith  15  Illustrations  by  Ei;MlXl> 
J.SCI.LIVAX.      Second  Edition. 
"Mr.  BHrr'!*  'Prince  of  fi'ocd  Fellows*  is  James  V,  oC 
Scotland,  and  ceitninly  that  monarch  is  here  shown  in  a 
highly  entertaiUEU;^,  even  fascinating  light Alto- 
gether, the  hook  may  be  heartily  commenued."—  A'hnitriim. 

THE    CONCESSION-HUNTERS.      By 

H.\KOLI>  Uixi.l.uss,  Author  c.f  "A  Sower  ol  Wheat,' 
&c. 
"  Kor  those  who  want  a  good  picture  of  a  partly  unknown 
land,  as  well  as  a  magazine  uf  courageous  adventures,  Mr. 
Bindloss  provides  a  volupttious  feast."     Timtr.. 


BRET   HARTE'S    NEW    BOOK. 

Crow  n  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  lid. 

CONDENSED  NOVELS:  New  Builesqucs. 

liy  Brkt  H.KUIK.     W  itii  a  rortmit. 


SIDE -WALK    STUDIES.      By  Austin 

UUBSoN.      With    your    Illustrations.      Crown    6vo» 
Itnckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BAR,  STAGE,  AND  PLATFORM  :  Auto- 

l)iog  aphic     M.mories.      By     HKKM.i.N    AIKHIVAI.K. 
With  a  Portrait.    Crown  tvo,  cloth,  giit  top,  68. 

LAKE-COUNTRY  RAMBLES.    By 

WiLi.i.LM  T.  P.vi.Mj;it.    With  a  Proutispiice.    Crown 
frvo,  clutli,  gilt  top  tis. 
"  One  ol  the  most  fascinating  books  of  country  life  that 
have  appeareil  since  Hichald  Jefferies  opened  the  gates  ot 
his  literary  .\riadia."     Manchffl^r  fliinrdian. 

THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  DOCK.     V.y 

JAMi:s  (;ui:KMVooi>("XIieAmut€ur  Casual').  Crowtt 

Hvo,  clutli,  ^s.  6d. 
**  I  would  mlviae  my  roflders  to  bay,  Ixsjr,  borrow,  or— no^ 
not  steiil,  for  llieu  they  would  be  •  I'riw^ueis  iti  the  Bock  ' 
—  !Mi  excellent  little  biwk  by  James  Grt-euwood  .... 
U  Is  huiuorous,  it  is  ob^Tvant.  it  i8  pathetic,  and  it  is 
iiilerestiug  fi-jm  first  page  to  last,  Wljen  I  started  at  it- 
T  cuiilil  not  put  it  down.     Go  and  do  likewifee"— /'/v^ 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  VIOLINIST. 

i*>    1'.   L,.    I'HlrM'N,  Autbor  oi  "Vuicu  and  Violin." 

CiOwn  Hvo.  art  fanvai*,  gilt  top,  6c. 

"A  delightful  volume.    .    .    .    Dr  I'hipson  tells  many 

intcre>ti«K  »tor:es  of  his  own  exiM:riencts.  and  he  has  also- 

coll'tci  u  most  readable  collection  ol  anecdoits  of  wle- 

b.  itit-s  of  his  own  an'i  mrlii-r  dn}  ^."—  tVuck  nnd  U'AiVf. 


T.   FISHER   UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C 


EMILE    ZOLA'S    NOVELS.      Uniform 

liuiTiox.    TnmslaUd  or  £diita.  with  Introductions 
by  mxic^T  A.  Vizr.TKLi.Y.    Crowu  »vo, cloth,  8s.  (id.. 

CMCh. 

His  Masterpiece.  Money, 

The  Joy  of  Life.  The  Dream. 

Germinal :  Master  and  Man.     Th«  Downfall. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army.  Doctor  Pascal. 

Abbe  Mourei's  Transgression.    lourdes. 

The  Fortune  of  the  i  cugone.    Borne. 

The  COLquest  of  Flassans.  Paris. 

The  Dram-bhop.  Fiuitfulness. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  Woik. 

His  Excellency. 
The  Sownrall.    roi'Li,.\n  Edition,  medium  8To,6d> 
With  Zola  in  Englaad.  By  Eii>K!iT  A.  ViiETEi.Lv. 

With  I'our  Puriralla.    Crowu  8vo,  olutli,  8s.  6d. 

London:  CHATTO  t,  WINDUS,  III.  St  Martin's  Lane.  W.C 
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IRegisterid  as  a  Newspaper.'} 


_.  "  From  the  literary  point  of  view  it  was  a  misfortune  that 

Contents.  London  became  the  capital  of  Pjngland,  for  almost  any 

•THB  UTKBABY  WEEK        3-5        other  part  of  the  country  would  liave  yielded  us  a  nobler 

BETiEws.  and  more  varied  speech." 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans          329 

A  History  of  Egvpt  from  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Dea'.li  of  

Cleopatra  VII '?" 

I^oT<4g^'anrTL*r^'dTF-aI^-rplrt  S'dmiticsu-ideraiEasWnsi.V  ^           M.V.NY  have  wondered  what  has  become  of  John  Bull   the 

SHORT  NoTicKs :  hsw  recruit  to  humourous  journalisni,  which  made  a  Jack-in- 

The  English  Chnreh  in  the  Sixteenth  Centnry— Sketches  from  Faris—  the-BoX  appearance  SOmO  mOnths  agO.     It  is  DOW  announced 

Baiuds  of  the  Boer  War 333        that  the  first  number  was  experimental,  and  that  the  editor, 

*'"'"*=                              „„  ,  .  „            .^   r^,  ^-      T,    ,   T,  Mr.  Arthur  A'Beckett,  late  of  Z'i(«e/;,  proposes  to  bring  out 

Love  and  the  Sanl-Haotcra-Olivia's  Summer -The  Winding  Road-TUe  t  i        n    ii             11                                           'r     r                          o 

Serf 351        John  Bull  regularly. 

Kotea oo  the  Week'i  Norela        ISH  

ABTI0LK8. 

ZOLA 357           'PiiE  announcement  that  onlv  the  opening  chapters  of 

S^rtlnt^beX^L^T-Ga^u  ■.-.      ::      "      "      V.      "      ".      ii'sS        Mr.  Barrie's  book  T/ic  LfH^c  if/ii^c  Bird  are  to  appear  in 

Bret  Harte  as  Letter  Writ,  r      33J        Scnfcrter's  is  rather  Surprising.     But  that  this  is  the  case 

«BAMA :  ig  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  to  be   ready 

The Beet  suet  Corapiny 345       for  publication  this  month. 

ABT: 

The  "  Artist "  Photographer           3J 1 

■BoiBHci  This  week  the  Sketch  devotes  its  first  page  to  a  brief 

Problems  of  Flight 3ii       memoir  of  its  late  editor,  Mr.  John  Latey.     Mr.  Latey's 

-CoHRarosutscM :  f^^^^j.  ^^^  f^^  ^g^^y.  yg^j.g  gjjjtoj.  Qf  tijg  Illustrated  London 

TheTriaTofjo'a'^'ot^rc     i!      i!      V.      V.      '.'.      '.'.      '.'.      V.  ^4       Neics,  and  he  himsclf  began  his  joumalistic  hfc  on  the  Pm7i?/ 

«.  p.  R.  James's  Novels      3H       Illi(strated  Paper.      Mr.  Latey  was  a  dihgent  journalist, 

n*e*sky°]ar'kin'pMtry      .'.'      .'.'      .'.'      .'.'      '.'.      '.'.      '.'.      .'■  3«        and  Wrote  Well   upon    such  various  subjects  as    jiolitics, 

-wiKKLv  c-oupirmoK:  sport,  and  the  drama.     His  friends  saw   the  end  in  sight 

The  best  character  sketch  of  a livinr  biy        W5       loug  before  Mr.  Latcy's  buoyant  spirit   permitted  him  to 

AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS  sri'PLEMEKT 840-580       consider  the  possibility  of  death.     But   when  death  came 

—    -   -^ —       = —                                —  =       it  was  a  really  happy  release  from  great  suffering. 


The  Literary  Week. 

This  week,  following  our  usual  custom,  we  issue  a 
Supplement  containing  classified  lists  of  the  new  books 
announced  for  publication  during  the  present  season. 

We  are  glad  to  find  among  the  new  publications  of  the 
week  another  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  contributions  to 
literary  criticism.  The  paper  in  question  appears  as  the 
preface  to  the  translation  of  Balzac's  Two  Young  Brides  in 
Mr.  Heinemann's  "  Century  of  French  Romance  "  series. 
Mr.  James  begins  :  "  Stronger  than  ever,  even  than  under 
ihe  spell  of  first  acquaintance  and  of  the  early  time,  is  th<( 
sense — thanks  to  a  renewal  of  intimacy  and,  I  am  tempted 
to  say,  of  loyalty — that  Balzac  stands  signally  alone,  that 
he  is  the  first  and  foremost  member  of  his  craft,  and  that, 
above  all,  the  Balzac-lover  is  in  no  position  till  he  has 
cleared  the  ground  by  saying  so." 

The  author  of  A  Village.  Tragedy  has  just  published  a 
poetical  drama  called  "The  Princess  of  Hanover,"  whicli 
•we  shall  review  in  due  course.  We  may  note  here  that 
Mrs.  Woods  has  ventured  on  the  "rash  ])roceeding  "  (iier 
own  words)  of  prefacing  her  play  by  some  remarks  on  the 
theory  of  English  verse.  We  extract  two  passages.  Bolli 
are  likely  to  arouse  pleasant  controversy.  The  first  is  : 
"Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  where  the  critics  get  their  rules  ; 
Dor  yet,  as  I  think,  can  they."     The  other  passage  runs  : 


It  would  appear  tliat  the  public  is  taking,  or  is 
expected  to  take,  a  renewed  interest  iu  poetry.  Messrs. 
Blackie  announce  that  Mrs.  Meynell  is  editing  for  them 
certain  selections  from  the  great  jioets  in  a  scries  to  be 
called  "  The  Red  Letter  Library."  Amongst  the  earliest 
volumes  will  appear  the  two  Brownings,  Tennyson,  and 
Wordsworth.  Then  the  Clarendon  Press  is  to  add  to  its 
"Oxford  Miniature  Poets,"  Mrs.  Browning's  "Aurora 
Leigh,  Sonnets  from  the  I'ortuguese,  and  other  Poems," 
and  Longfellow's  complete  poems  in  tliree  volumes.  And 
Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  a  new  issue  of  tlieir  complete 
Tennyson  in  one  volume,  printed  on  India  paper. 


Th!-;  Condensed  Noi-els :  Keiu  Burle^(iucx,  by  the  late 
Bret  Harte,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Chatto,  has  lor  frontis- 
piece a  photogravure  reproduction  of  Pettie's  portrait  of 
the  author.  Some  of  the  parodies  bear  the  following  titles  : 
"Rupert  the  Reserabler.  By  A-th-y  H-pe,"  "Golly  and 
the  Christian,  or  the  Minx  and  tlie  Manxman.  By  H-11 
C-ne,"  "Stories  Three:  For  Slmlar  Reasons,  A  Private's 
Honour,  Jungle  Folk.  By  R-dy-d  K-pl-g,"  and  "  '  Zut- 
ski.'  By  M-r-e  C-r-lli."  The  lust  named  opens  thus  : 
"The  great  pyramid  towered  up  from  the  desert  with  its 
apex  towards  the  moon  wliicli  hung  in  the  sky.  For 
centuries  it  had  stood  thus,  disdaining  the  aid  of  gods 
or  man,  being,  as  the  Sphinx  herself  observes,  able  to 
stand  up  for  itself." 
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Dehuaikiss  nearly  always  liave  a  particular  arid  persiniul 
interest,  especially  in  tl»c  case  of  verse.  Mr.  William 
Canton,  whose  Child' a  Booh  of  Sciinls  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten,  at  any  rate  by  this  generation,  inscribes  his 
new  volume.  The  Comrades,  thus:  "In  thanks  for  wild 
flowers  gathered  at  Thurston-Mere  on  a  day  in  a 
black  April,  to  you,  dear  Barbara,  dear  Ursula,  dear 
IJobiu,  this  ikwic."  Another  dedication  which  strikes 
a  different  note  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Auguste  Smada's  Bus 
Difinum :  "  Dedicated,  like  my  life,  to  an  ideal,  which,  if 
existent,  is  yet  unfound ;  and  written  for  those  few,  those 
very  fert-,  who  from  the  turmoil  and  trial  of  the  passions 
of  this  world  may  wish  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  their 
vreaiy  eyes  to  Nature  and  to  Love." 


TitE  October  issue  of  the  Wiiuhov  Magadnc  contains 
."The  Cat  That  Walked  By  Itself,"  one 'of  the  Just-So 
.^torh's  included  in  Mr.  Kipling's  new  volume.  Mr.  Cecil 
Aldin  has  made  tlie  illustrations  for  the  Windsor.  The 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  by  Mr.  Kipling.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  Mr.  Kipling's  idea  of  the  way  the  stories 
should  be  illustrated  with  Mr.  Aldin's. 


Each  of  the  Just-So  Stories  has  an  accompanying  set  of 
Terses.  To  "  How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump  "  the  foUow- 
•ing  wholesome  jingle  is  appended  : — 

The  Camel's  hump  is  an  "gly  lump 

Wliich  well  you  may  see  at  tlie  Zoo  ; 
Hut  uglier  yet  is  the  hump  we  get 

From  having  too  little  to  do.     .     .     . 

AVe  climb  out  of  bed  with  a  frouzly  head 

And  a  SDarly-yarly  voice. 
We  shiver  and  scowl  and  we  grunt  and  we  growl 

At  our  bath,  and  our  boots  and  our  toys.      .     .     . 

•  The  cure  for  this  ill  is  not  to  sit  still, 
Or  frowst  with  a  book  by  the  fire ; 
Hut  to  take  a  large  hoe  and  a  shovel  also, 
And  dig  tiU  you  gently  perspire.     .    ■.     . 

1  get  it  as  well  as  you-oo-00- 
If  I  haven't  enou.gh  to  do-00-00 ! 

We  all  get  hump — 

Cameelious  hump — 
Kiddies  and  grown-ups  too! 


The  Microbe,  "  a  Journalette  "  whose  birth  we  mentioned 
some  months  ago,  is  no  more.  "  Issued  for  Amusement 
and  Sold  for  Threepence,"  it  lias  reached  its  eighth 
number  in  Laura  Street,  East  Brunswick,  and  there  it  has 
stopped.  The  valedictions  of  American  journalettes  are 
generally  their  most  amusing  feature.     Thus  the  Microbe  : — 

To  imr  generous  correspondents,  the  public  and  the  world  : 
Tliis  organ  of  culture  and  advanced  ideas  herewith  takes  u]) 
its  hat  and  passes  out  into  tli<\  deep,  dark  night.  If  our 
aesthetic  audience  will  idlow  the  term,  we  go  absolutely  and 
irretrieveably  nvsti.  We  wauted  assiMauce  and  it  came  not, 
we  went  out  on  the  high,  road  aud  called  for  literature  and 
the  housewives  ran  cut  with  jienny  novelettes.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  sensation  this  "going  under,"  and  we  owe  an 
apologv'  to  tliose  interested  for  our  going.  We  o\\e  debts  of 
gratitude  all  round,  and  because  we  pay  nothing  more  solid 
llian  gratitude  wc  expire.  Also  tliere  is  not  a  single  reader 
who  know.-s  what  work  is  icquired  to  produce  ihis  paper,  aud 
this  is  our  apolo.cy. 


AFr.".u  issuing  a  reprint  of  Penn's  No  ('roys  So  Croini. 
Messrs.  Isbistcr  received  a  wrapper  addressed  to  "  Mr. 
Wm'.  I'enn,"  containing  two  sermons,  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  Mr.  William  Penn's  edification  an  I  to  confute  tone 
of  his  more  obno.xious  errors. 


Paconei's  literary  competitions  in  the  Referee  do  not 
often  produce  anything  so  good  as  tlie  acrostic  verses 
for  which  Mrs.  Charles  Young,  of  Fulham,  has  been  awarded 
a  gold  chatelaine  purse  : — 

WonrniKo. 
W  an  sea,  wet  wind,  and  the  thrust  of  surf  on  the  (lints, 
< )  n  the  sea-honi  rebel  legions  which  outface  and  defy  their  lorvf 
K  apidly — is  it  not  summer?  tlie  drift  divides  and  the  suit 
T  luills  the  chill  air  and  fills  it  with  scents  of  flowei-s  and 

the  sea. 
H    igh   on   the-  Downs   the   windmills   strike    upward   their 

lalxjuriug  arms 
1  n  the  warm  west  wind  which  stretches   (he   sails   of   the 

yachts,  and  sways  , 

N  earer  the  gusts  of  music  from  the  grey  parade  where  the 

throng  '  ■■ 

(r  lows  in  the  sunshine  fcrgettiiig  the  shivering  rain-swept 
dawn. 


I.v  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  which  will  be  celebrated  a  few  days  hence,  Mr. 
■T.  B.  Firth  writes  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  insti- 
tution in  the  Contemporary.  He  points  out  that  no  other 
lilirary  in  the  world  can  compare  with  the  Bodleian  in  the 
charm  of  its  setting;  no  other  is  so  essentially  the  work  of 
one  pious  founder.  The  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque 
Xationale  in  Paris,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  are  great  institutions  of  State,  making  little 
or  no  appeal  to  sentiment,  whereas  the  Bodleian  "  makes 
an  intimate  and  personal  appeal  to  all  who  climb  the 
winding  staircase  which  gives  access  to  its  ancient 
galleries  and  halls.  The  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
pervades  them  ;  one  feels  instinctively  that  here  is  the 
handiwork  of  a  single  man,  and  that  a  single  brain 
devised  the  whole  magnificent  scheme.  The  librarian  is- 
still  Bodley's  Librarian.  15odley  is,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  presiding  genius  of  tlie  place."  In 
recounting  the  early  history  of  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Firth  gives- 
us  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  morality  of  scholars  and 
book-lovers  in  the  si.Kteentli  century. 

The  mistake  was  made  of  trusting  too  iuiplicity  to  tho- 
consciences  o£  readere,  and  many  valuable  books  were  lost. 
Scholars  were  permitted  to  take  hooks  away  if  they  left  a 
deposit  in  cash  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Hut  the  deposits, 
were  usually  trifling  compared  with  the  value  of  the  books, 
and  the  more  unscrupulous  willingly  forfeited  the  money 
and  kept  manuscripts.  ( )thers  were  stolen ;  othere  were- 
entered  as  "  missing,"  a  distinction,  probably,  without  a 
difference.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
the  famous  Italian  scholar,  Polydore  Wrgil,  stole  so  many 
books  that  the  authorities  were  at  last  compelled  to  deny  liin* 
access  to  the  room.  Yet,  unabashed  and  unashamed,  he 
obtained  from  Heuiy  ATII.  a  special  license  to  Ixjrrow  what- 
ever manuscripts  he  desired,  and  the  librarian  had  to  bow  to 
the  iiiling  of  the  masterful  Tudor  King.  It  is  interesting  to- 
notice,  as  showing  the  prevailing  laxity  of  morals  in  tho 
matter  of  filching  Imoks  from  libraries,  that  tlie  sclioolboy 
practice  of  inserting  a  coniuiination  in  the  fly-leaf  with  arud& 
sketi^h  of  the  gallows  possesses  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 
"  Si  quis  rapiat,  raptim  titiilunive  retractet,  Vel  .Juda;  laqueum 
vel  fun-as  seusiat."  Such  is  t!ie  warning  found  in  one  of  the- 
few  books  given  by  Duke  Humphrey  which  still  survive  in  tluv 
Bodleiau. 

Zoia's  practice  tliat  no  day  should  bo  without  its- 
line  was  broken  by  his  deatli  only  as  a  stick  is 
broken.  Not  a  day's  sickness  suspended  his  amazing 
liabit  of  industry,  his  remorseless  method.  In  the 
night,  when  no  man  can  work,  he  went  to  hia  nn- 
(Icsired  rest.  Through  an  absurd  accident  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  miiuls  left  to  i:s  was  extiii.c:iiislied  in 
silence  and  d,irknes.s.  Of  melancholy  details  tho  pap?r# 
have  he'll  full ;  in  another  column  wc  attempt  to  appraise 
Zola's  cluiiaclcr  aud  acliicvemenf.  It  is  interesting  to 
I'emembcr  tli-.it  in  one  of  his  future  works  we  were  likely 
to  liavo  a  study  of  London.  Everyone  remenibera  his 
lliglit  to  tlicjc  shares  four  ycir.s  ago,  and  his  strange  con- 
cealcJ  s  ij  y.ira  ia  the  su'j:irb3  of  London,  and  in  various 
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country  retreats.  Mr.  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly  has  told  the 
.story  of  that  strange  sojourn  in  our  midst  by  the  writer  of 
■/'accuse.  M.  Zola's  stay  lasted  many  months,  and  was  of 
necessity  irksome.  His  whereabouts  had  to  be  concealed, 
and  disguises,  strategies,  and  smftU  deceptions  had  to  be 
entered  into  in  order  to  secure  this  end. 

After  several  changes  of  residence,  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
I  pper  Norwood,  became  Zola's  resting-place.  Tliis  hotel, 
it  should  be  explained,  consists  of  what  were  once  separate 
lioiises,  and  to  the  various  parts  or  "  pavilions  "  separate 
entrances  and  staircases  are  still  attached.  Here  he  made 
himself  comfortable,  and,  wliile  his  henchmen  kept  watch 
and  ward,  settled  down  to  write  and  observe  and  talk. 
Small  things  pleased  him  when  great  were  lacking.  "Do 
you  know,"  he  remarked  to  Mr  Vizetelly  one  afternoon, 

"when  I  eorae  out  all  alone  for  my  constitutional,  and  ivant 
to  shake  oil  some  worrying  thoughts,  [  often  amuse  myself 
by  counting  the  nuniljer  of  hairpins  which  I  see  lying  on 
the  foot-pavement.  Oli !  you  need  not  laugh,  it  is  very 
curious,  1  assure  you.  I  already  had  ideas  for  two  essays 
— one  ou  the  capital  'I'  in  its  relation  to  the  English 
diaracter,  and  another  on  the  physiology  of  the  English 
■  guillotine  '  window  and  the  forms  it  affects,  not  forgetting 
the  circumstance  that  whenever  an  architect  introduces  a 
French  window  into  an  English  house,  it  invariably  opens 
outwardly  so  as  to  be  well  buffeted  by  the  wind,  instead  of 
into  the  room  as  it  should  do.  Well,  now  I  am  beginning 
to  tliink  that  f  might  write  something  on  the  carelessness 
of  Englishwomen  in  fastening  up  their  hair,  and  the 
phenomenal  consumption  of  hairpins  in  England.  For  the 
consumption  must  Ije  enormous  since  the  loss  is  so  great, 
as  I  will  show  you."  , 

Then  he  proceeded  to  ocular  demon-stration.  As  we  walketl 
on  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  principally  along  roads  bordered  by 
the  umbrageous  gardens  of  vilLi  residences,  we  counted  ail 
the  hairpins  we  could  see.  There  were  about  four  dozen. 
-\nd  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  we  had  chiefly  followed 
a  route  where  there  was  but  a  moderate  amount  of  traffic. 


'It  was  on  the  journey  to  Wimbledon,  where  he  found  a 
temporary  home,  that  M.  Zola  first  became  sulHciently 
detached  from  his  troubles  to  look  around  him  with  any 
eagerness.  He  gazed  intently  on  the  river  scene  from 
Waterloo  Bridge.  He  denounced  the  ugliness  of  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge,  which  Paris  wouhl  not  have  tolerated  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  tlie 
.Savoy  Hotel,  where  he  had  stayed  in  18'.»3,  had  been 
architecturally  dwarfed  by  the  ifotel  Cecil.  "To  think, 
too,"  said  he,  "  that  you  had  such  a  site,  here,  along  the 
river,  and  allowed  it  to  be  used  for  hotels  and  clubs,  ami 
so  forth.  There  was  room  for  a  Louvre  here,  and  you 
want  one  badly."  As  the  train  approached  Clapham 
Junction  M.  Zola's  face  was  glued  to  the  window. 

At  the  sight  of  all  the  mean,  dusty  streets,  lined  with  little 
houses  of  unifonn  pattern,  eacli  close  pressed  to  the  other — 
at  the  frequently  recurring  glimpses  of  scjualor  and  shabln- 
gentility— M.  Zola  e.xplode(l. 

"  It  is  awful !  "  he  said. 

We  were  alone  in  our  compartment,  and  lie  looke<l  fir.-,t 
from  one  window  and  then  from  the  other.  Xext  came  ;i 
torrent  of  questions  :  Why  were  the  houses  so  small':'  Why 
were  they  all  so  ugly  and  so  much  alike  ?  What  classes  of 
people  lived  in  them?  Why  were  the  roads  so  diistv ?  Win- 
was  there  such  a  litter  of  fragments  of  paper  lying  about 
everywhere  ?  Were  those  streets  never  watered  ?  Was  there 
no  scavengers'  service?  .knd  then  a  lemark  :  "  You  see  that 
house,  it  looks  fairly  clean  and  neat  in  front.  Hut  there  ! 
look  at  the  back-yard —all  nibbish  and  povertv  !  One  notices 
that  again  and  again  !  '* 

But  the  brightness  of  Wimbledon,  and  its  suggestion  of 
wcaltli.  pleased  M.  Zola.  Again  and  again  he  said  that 
the  Wimbledon  shops  "were  by  far  superior  to  such  as 
one  would  find  in  a  French  town  of  corresponding  size 
at  a  similar  distance  from  the  capital."  It  was  at 
VVimbledon  that  M.  Zola  discovered  that  cycling 
"  rationals,"  of  which   he  is  an  advocate  in  Franco,  "  aro 


not  suited  to  the  lithe  and   somewhat  spare  figure  of  the 
average  Knglish  girl,"  who,  he  remarked,  carries  herself 
better    than    her    French    sister.      Bloomers   for    French-- 
women,    skirts    for    I'^nglishwomen,    became    his    dogma. 
And  at  Wimbledon,    M.    Zola  began    admiring    Englisli- 
scenery,    especially    tlie    splendid    holly    hedges    in    tlie ' 
district.      The    rookeries,    too,  gave   hfm    many    a    half^'- 
hour's  wonder  and  dehght.       But  Zola  did  not  fail    fo' 
see  London  as  a  whole.     It  impressed  him  as  it  impressed - 
Heine  by  its  vastness.     He   said  "  London's  beauty  is  not 
in    its    monuments,    but    in    its  immensity ;  the  colossal 
character  of  its  quays  and  bridges,  to  which  ours  are  as 
toys.     The  Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich,  I 
can  only  compare  to  an   immense  moving  street  of  ships,  • 
large  and  small,    something  suggestive    to    the   Parisian 
mind    of    an  a<iuatic   Rue    de    Rivoli.      The    docks    are- 
stupendous    buildings,    but    what    impressed    me    most 
were  the  splendid  arrangements    for   iinloading   vessel.*, 
which  came  close  up  to  the  quays,   and  disembarked  their; 
cargoes  into  the  shops,  as  it  were." 

Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Mary  Henniker,  , 
the  August  number  of  The  Eastern  Counties  Maijazine,^ 
which  would  also  have  been  the  first  number  of  the- 
third  year,  will  not  be  published,  and  in  future  thc' 
magazine  will  be  discontinued.  The  Hon.  Mary  Henniker 
was  a  daughter  of  the  fourth  Baron  Henniker,  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  and,  witli  her  sister,  tlie  Hon.  Helen  Henniker, 
was  for  a  long  time  a  conspicuous  figvire  in  society. 
She  was  born  in  1838,  and  in  the  old-fashioned  liouse  in 
(irafton  Street  she,  with  her  mother  and  sister,  entertained 
with  unostentatious  dignity.  Among  the  guests  were  not 
only  those  best  known  in  English  society — statesmen, 
soldiers,  divines,  diplomatists,  wits  and  beauties — but 
European  and  Asiatic  monarchs  climbed  the  roomy  staircase. 
Tliough  for  some  years  an,  invalid.  Miss  Henniker  continued 
an  indefatigable  worker,  and  only  a  few  years  back  founded 
The  Eastern  Counties  Mar/azhie,  of  which  she  continued 
the  editorship  till  the  day  of  her  death.  She  was 
remarkable  for  her  tact  and  knowledge  of  cliaracter,  and 
her  warmth  of  heart  and  frankness  of  disposition  gained 
her  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Fiona    MacLeod's  characteristic  work  reappears  in  tlio 
Contemporary  licr'iew,  where,  under  the  title  of  "Sea-Magic 
and  Running  Water,"  she  gives  her  readers  those  strange 
pictures  full  of  Celtic  charm  and   twilight  of  which  her 
store  seems  inexhaustible.     Take  this,  as  it  emerges  from 
the   other   articles    on    the    Boer    war,  education,   labour 
troubles,  and  foreign  p(jlitics—  all  the  prose  of  the  day  ;  — 
Morag  she  never  saw  again,  nor  did   any  otlier   see  Iht, 
except  Padruig  Macrae,  the  innocent,  who  on  a  New  Year's 
eve,  that  was  a  Friday,  said  that  as  he  was  whistling  to  a  seal 
dow-n  by  the  pool  at  Srath-na-niara  ho  heard  some(jne  laugh- 
ing at  him ;  and  when  he  looked  to  see  who  it  was  he  saw  it 
was  no  otlier  than  Morag— and  he  had  called  to  her,  he  said, 
and  she  called  back  to  him,  "Come  away,  Padruig  dear,  "  ami 
then  liad  swum  off  like  a   seal,   crying  the  heavy  tears  of 
sorrow. 

And  as  for  the  child  she  had  found  again  on  the  place  she 
had  left  her  own  silent  breast-babo  si!ven  years  back,  it  never 
gave  a  cry  or  made  any  sound  whatever,  but  i^tared  with 
round,  strange  eyes  only,  and  w  ithered  away  in  three  days, 
and  was  hidden  by  her  in  a  saud-holi'  at  the  root  of  a  stunted  . 
thorn  that  grew  there. 

At  every  going  down  of  the  sun  thereafter,  the  mother  of 
the  changling  went  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  stood  among 
the  wet  tangle  of  the  wrack,  and  put  out  her  supplicating 
hands,  but  never  spoke  word  nor  uttered  cry. 

But  on  this  night  of  September,  while  the  gleaming  seafowl 
were  flying  through  the  buniiiig  glens  of  scarlet  flame  in  tlie 
wide  purple  wildness  of  the  sky,  with  the  wind  falling  and 
wailing  and  wailing  and  falling,  the  woman  went  over  to  the 
rumiing  water  beyond  the  seapool,  and  put  her  skirt  over  her 
head  and  stepijcd  into  the  pool,  and,  hocjded  thus  and  thus 
patient,  waited  till  the  tide  came  in. 
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GtX)Rr.K  Doicus  Brows  has  left  many  unpublished 
manuscript«,  including  two  almost  completed  novels.  One 
unpublished  work  is  an  exhaustive  essay  on  "  Hamlet  " 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  this  he  approaches  the 
considenition  of  the  tragedy  dc  novo,  putting  on  one  side 
the  whole  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject.  All  his 
lunpubhshed  nianii8crii)ts  are  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  John 
Macqueen,  and  they  will  be  shortly  put  in  order  for 
I)ublication . 

A  ooRitE.si'ONDKKT  asks  US  where  he  may  obtain  the 
magazinette  called  The  rrotest.  As  stated  in  our  announce- 
ment of  this  publication,  it  is  published  at  Crock  ham 
Hill,  Edenbridge,  Kent.  Apphcation  should  be  made  to 
the  Editor. 

Lord  Rosebery  will  preside  at  the  forthcoming  annual 
meeting  of  the  London  Topographical  Society,  to  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Burlington 
House,  on  the  liith,  at  a  o'clock.  This  society  is  doing 
excellent  viwk  which  intrinsically  deserves,  though  it  does 
not  receive,  much  public  attention.  Lord  Rosebery's 
presidency  will  ensure  that  this  year's  proceedings  will  be 
well  reported. 

"  Benjamin  Swift's  "  The  Eternal  Confllel  has  just  been 
translated  into  French  by  Dr.  Doleris,  a  Paris  surgeon. 


Bibliographical. 


The  decease  of  M.  Zola  will,  of  course,  lead  to  a  demand 
for  such  of  his  books  as  have  appeared  in  an  P'.nglish 
version.  Most  of  these  are  on  the  list  of  Messrs.  Chatto 
and  Windus,  who  began  their  association  with  M.  Zola,  I 
beheve,  in  1892,  when  they  issued  The  Downfall  {Le 
Debacle).  Since  then  they  have  brought  out  in  succession 
21ie  Dream  (1893),  Lourdcs  and  Money  (1894),  llie  Fat 
avd  the  Thin  (Le  Ventre  de  Paris)  (1895),  Rome  (1896), 
His  Excellency  and  The  Dram  Shoj^  {L'Assommoir)  (1897), 
The  Fortune  of  the  Eougons  and  Paris  (1898),  The  Ahh' 
Mouret,  Tlie  Conquest  of  Plassans,  and  Fruitfulnesa  (19()0), 
Gei-minal,  Tite  Honour  of  the  Army  and  Other  Stories, 
The  Joy  of  Life,  and  Work  (1901).  Mr.  Heinemann 
publishes  Tlie  Attack  on  the  Mill  (1892)  and  Stories 
for  Kinon  (1895) ;  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  A  Low  Episode 
(Page  d'Amovr)  (1895),  and  The  Ladies  Paradise 
(Am  Bonhevr  de  Dames  (1895),  and  The  Monomaniac  {T.u 
Bete  Humaine)  (1901) ;  Mr.  John  I-ane,  the  letters  on  the 
Dreyfus  case.  The  Ladies'  Paradise  and  A  Love  Episode 
were  published  in  sixpenny  form  in  1900.  La  Curve  has 
been  translated  under  the  titles  of  The  Rush  for  the  Spoil 
ri885)  and  I71  the  Swim  (1887) ;  La  .lole  de  ]'in-e,  under 
that  of  Hoic  Jolly  Life  Is!  (188()). 

Mr.  F.  J.  Crowest,  the  new  editor-manager  of  the  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Co.,  promises  us  a  volume  of  anecdote 
about  music  makers  and  interpreters.  Will  this  be  foiinded 
on  the  Book  of  Musical  Anecdote  which  lie  published  in 
1878?  Mr.  Crowest  has  been  a  fertile  writer  on  music 
and  musical  history.  He  began  in  187  1  with  the  collection 
of  biographical  sketches  called  The  Great  Tone  Poets. 
Then,  came  Phases  of  Musical  England  (1881),  A  Gatecliiam 
iif  Mwilcal  History  and  BiograiJiy  {\8SS),  Musical  Ground- 
work {\S^.)0),  Chcridiini,  in  the  "Great  Musicians"  series 
(1890),  The  Story  of  British  Music,  down  to  Tudor  times 
(189G),  \'erdi:  Man  and  Musician  (1897),  Beethoven,  in 
the  "Master  Musicians"  series,  which  Mr.  Cowest  edits 
(f899),  and  The  Stoj-y  of  Music  (1902).  Mr.  Crowest  is 
tlie  author  also  of  .\dricc  to  Singers,  the  fourth  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1889.  lie  is  a  notable  instance 
of  modern  specialism  iir  literarj'  work. 


Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  new  volume,  Borrowed  Plumes, 
differs  from  its  predecessors  from  the  same  hand  in  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  prose  parody  (the  chief  exceptions 
l)eing  skits  upon  the  manner  of  Mr.  William  Watson  and 
Mr.  .Stephen  Phillips).  Mr.  Seaman's  first  publication,  it 
would  seem,  was  (Edipus  the  Wreck,  a  travesty  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1888,  and  suggested  by  a  local  performance 
of  Gidipus  Rex  in  the  previous  year.  Then  came  With 
Double  Pipe,  published  at  Oxford  in  1888.  Neither  of 
these  things,  I  fancy,  have  been  republished.  Not  till 
1895  did  Mr.  Seaman  address  the  reading  world  as  a  whole 
in  his  Horace  at  Cambridge  (revised  edition,  1902)  and 
his  Tillers  of  the  Sand.  The  Battle  of  the  Bays  followed 
in  189G,  In  Cap  and  Bells  in  1900,  and  Victoria,  Regina, 
Imperatrix  in  1901. 

Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Brookfield's  Random  Reminiaeenees,  which 
many  of  us  will  welcome,  will  not  be  his  first  contribution 
to  belles  Icttres.  Nine  years  ago  he  gave  us  a  volume  of 
short  stories  called  The  Twilight  of  Love  :  Four  Studies 
of  tlie  Artistic  Temperament.  His  dramatic  monologue 
called  "Nearly  Seven,"  his  one  -  act  comedietta  "The 
Burglar  and  the  Judge,"  and  the  dialogue  he  wrote  for 
D'Oylev  Carte's  revival  of  "  The  Grand  Duchess  "  have 
also  been  printed— in  1885,  1893,  and  1897  respectively. 
The  "  book  "  of  his  buriesque  called  "  The  Poet  and  the 
Puppets"  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  upon  the  second-hand 
bookstalls.  In  most  of  his  other  stage  pieces  he  has  had 
collaborators. 

Mr.  T.  B.  D.  May  is  to  add  yet  another  to  the  versions 
of  the  .Eneid  in  Enghsh  blank  verse.  One  such  version, 
surely,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  some  half 
dozen  years  ago.  Blank  verse  has  been  a  favourite  measure 
with  English  translators  of  Virgil's  poem.  To  mention 
only  a  few,  there  are  the  names  of  N.  Brady  (1716), 
J.  Trapp  (1718),  A.  Strahan  (1739),  J.  Beresford  (1794), 
J.  Miller  (1863),  G.  K.  Rickards  (1871),  Lord  Ravensworth 
(1872),  and  J.  W.  Thornhill  (1886).  Perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  happened  to  the  .Eneid  was  its 
translation  into  Scottish  verse  by  Bishop  Douglas. 

The  anthologist,  nowadays,  is  apt  to  find  that  he  has 
been  anticipated  by  somebody.  Thus,  the  announcement 
of  Heavens  Way,  a  selection  from  the  religious  poems  of 
Henry  Vaughan,  recalls  the  fact  that  only  five  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  selection  from  Vaughan's  sacred  verse  was 
pubhshed  with  decorations  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Rickards. 
Vaughan's  Secidar  Poems  had  been  brought  together  just 
four  years  previously  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tutin. 

Among  the  announcements  for  the  season  is  a  selection 
from  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Skelton  the  elder  —not 
the  John  Skelton  of  our  later  days.  There  is  no  doubt 
room  for  this,  though  the  public  interest  in  Skelton  cannot 
be  absor'oing.  Skelton  was  represented  in  "  The  Works 
of  the  English  Poets,"  edited  by  Cbalmers  in  1810,  and  in 
Sanford's  "  Works  of  the  British  Poets  "  in  1819.  Mr. 
Dyce's  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Skelton  dates  back 
to  1843.  .  . 

George  Romney  is  to  find  his  latest  biographer  in  that 
industrious  literary  baronet,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  He  has 
alreadv  had  four  biographers— Wilham  Hayley,  whose 
book  appeared  in  18t)0,  the  Rev.  John  Romney  (1830), 
H.  Gamlin  (Romney  and  his  Art),  and  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  who  contributed*  a  monograph  on  Romney  and 
Laurence  to  the  series  of  "Illustrated  Biographies  of 
Great  Artists." 

The  publication  of  Miss  Beatrice  Hatches  Scenes  from 
"  Cranford  "  recalls  the  fact  that  what  she  has  attempted 
to  do  for  Mrs.  CaskcU  was  attempted  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Austen  bv  Miss  b'osina  Filippi,  who,  since  then,  has 
adapted  I'ridc  and  Prcjudir-e  to  the  stngo.  One  wonders 
what  the  two  authors  would  have  thought  of  this  cutting- 
up  of  tlicir  works  into  "  scenes  "  and  so  forth  for  amateur 
performance.    Miss  Austen,  perhaps,  would  have  enjoyed  it. 
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Reviews. 

The  Trial  of  Jeanne  D'Arc. 

Jeanne  D'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  Story  of  her  Life 
as  set  forth  in  the  Original  Dcciiments.  Edited  by 
T.  Douglas  Murray.     (Heinemann.     15s.  net.) 

The  publication  of  this  translation  is  a  notable  event  for  the 
English  reader.  Sixty  years  ago  Quicherat  discovered  in 
the  French  archives  the  official  texts  of  the  Trial  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  embodied  them  in  his 
Proees  de  Condemnation,  &c.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
possible  to  buy  a  French  edition  of  the  official  text  for 
a  few  francs.  But  not  till  to-day  has  an  English  publisher 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  issue  a  well-edited  Enghsh 
translation,  arranged  and  annotated  by  a  competent  scholar. 
While  giving  credit  to  the  able  editor,  Mr.  T.  Douglas 
Murray,  for  his  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  and 
to  Mr.  Heinemann  for  his  production  of  the  book,  we  are 
surprised  to  see  that  the  translator's  name  is  not  given  on 
the  title  page.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  translations 
such  as  this  are  often  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
devotion,  and  indeed  by  the  initiative  of  some  humble 
student  who,  having  given  up  much  pain  and  time  to  his 
task,  does  not  appear  on  what  may  be  called  the  public 
stage  of  the  hterary  performance.  Whatever  may  be  the 
excellent  reasons  for  his  anonymity,  we  wish  to  render 
thanks  here  to  the  unknown  translator. 

The  Trial  and  Rehahilitation  of  Jeanne  D'Arc  is  one 
of  those  rare  documents  of  life,  which  it  is  absurd  to  class 
merely  as  historical  documents,  which  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  classic  in  literature,  and  should  be  placed 
on  the  shelf  of  every  intelligent  reader  as  a  living  story,  a 
profoundly  mournful  and  indeed  terrible  narrative  of 
human  fatuity  and  human  frailty.  It  not  only  contains  the 
testament  of  one  of  the  finest  spirits  known  to  history, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  deepest  commentaries 
on  the  greed  and  callousness  of  the  human  mind  and 
an  artistic  narrative  thrown  together  by  the  hands  of  those 
designing  artists  Time  and  Chance.  It  so  happens  that 
the  official  account  of  the  great  drama  played  in  1431 
in  the  Castle  of  Rouen  (reported  almost  verbatim  so  far  as 
interrogations  and  Jeanne's  answers  are  concerned)  falls 
into  artistic  form  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  the 
Depositions,  the  Exhortations,  and  Admonitions,  the  Articles 
of  Accnsation,  the  Recantation ,  and  the  Sentence  of  Death 
give  us  the  psychology  of  the  Prosecution  in  no  less  com- 
plete a  fashion  than  Jeanne's  replies  to  her  judges  reveal 
absolutely  her  own  extraordinary  and  exalted  spirit.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  verbatim  roport  of  this  damnable  trial, 
though  unfortunately  tlirowing  but  sidelights  on  the 
prime  movers  behind  the  scene,  the  English  nobles,  not 
only  gives  us  the  verj'  soul  and  body  of  the  time,  but  by 
its  clear  exhibition  of  the  whole  machinery  of  Church  and 
State  aiTayed  to  crush  this  girl  of  twenty,  and  half  foiled, 
having  resort  to  both  fraud  and  violence,  we  arc  really 
brought  more  into  the  very  heart  and  secret  truth  of 
things  than  if  Jeanne  d'Arc's  life  had  been  treated 
artistically  by  the  greatest  of  the  great  creative  artists. 

The  trial  at  Rouen  was  in  fact  a  pre-arranged  affair,  in 
which  Canchon,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  practically  under- 
took Jeanne  should  be  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  be 
condemned  to  the  stake.  But  to  secure  the  verdict  against 
her  the  law  had  to  be  violated,  and  all  the  forces  of  fraud, 
calumny  and  deceit  brought  into  play.  The  ecclesiastics 
selected  to  try  Jeanne  were,  as  we  should  say  nowadays, 
"a  packed  jury";  no  counsel  was  allowed  her;  no 
evidence  was  called  on  her  behalf ;  the  few  lawyers  and 
doctors  in  divinity  who  did  not  show  themselves  prejudiced 
against  her  were,  as  was  De  llouppeville,  driven  awav, 
imprisoned,  or  silenced,  or,  as  Lohier,  they  refused  to 
take  part  in  illegal  proceedings,  or  as  the  Dominican, 
Brother    Ysambard,     for    giving    Jeanne    advice     were 


threatened  by  the  English  with  death.  Further,  the 
decision  of  the  University  of  Paris  against  Jeanne  was 
based  on  a  concoction  of  her  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais.  And  lastly,  Jeanne  was  not  only 
illegally  kept  ii  the  hands  of  the  English  while  she  was 
being  tried  by  the  French  Ecclesiastics,  but  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  after  her  Recantation,  and  her  assump- 
tion of  a  woman's  dress,  Jeanne  was  violently  treated  m 
the  prison,  was  molested,  beaten,  and  ill-used  by  the 
lowest  English  soldiers  so  that  she  might  "  relapse." 
Whether  she  was  actually  violated  or  outraged  in  prison 
by  an  English  noble,  as  Brother  Ysambard  states,  or 
not,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Enghsh  were 
prepared  to  stick  at  nothing  in  order  to  bring  her  to  the 
stake.  In  short,  in  this  most  infamoiis  and  cowardly  trial, 
there  are  only  two  bright  spots  in  the  proceedings — first, 
that  certain  of  the  clerics  present  were  evidently  anxious 
to  thwart  the  Prosecution  and  save  Jeanne  from  death ; 
and  secondly,  that  though  preparations  were  made  for 
torturing  Jeanne,  and  the  instruments  and  executioners 
shown  her,  ready  for  their  holy  work,  Jeanne's  superb 
answer  seems  to  have  shamed  her  Judges,  and  they  decided 
"  that  it  was  expedient  to  delay  it,  at  least  for  the  present." 
That  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  wished  Jeanne  to  be  tortured 
seems  to  be  implied  by  his  action,  three  days  later,  in  again 
taking  up  the  matter : — "  We  did  in  particular  consult 
them  [the  Assessors]  on  the  question  of  suhmitting  Jeanne 
to  the  torture."  But  only  two  out  of  the  fourteen  Assessors 
voted  for  the  torture,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Of  the 
figures  in  the  trial  the  two  that  stand  out  pre-eminent 
are  of  course  Jeanne  herself  and  her  persecutor  Pierre,  by 
the  Divine  Mercy  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  that  "  Reverend 
Father  in  Christ."  The  smooth  and  lying  spirit  of  this 
worldly  prelate  is  admirably  reflected  in  the  bland 
hypocrisy  of  his  general  comments  on  the  various  stages 
and  steps  taken  in  the  trial,  also  in  the  skiU  shown  in  the 
underground  manipulation  of  the  Bishop's  own  creatures, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  various  Archdeacons  and  Canons 
in  the  public  Exhortations  and  Admonitions,  done  pro- 
fessionally and  above  board. 

Of  Jeanne  herself  the  attentive  reader  of  these  hundred 
pages  of  her  answers  to  her  judges  can  only  repeat 
the  words  of  the  great  Count  de  Dunois,  who  fought 
by  her  side.  "  I  think  that  Jeanne  was  sent  by  God  .  .  . 
tfiere  was  in  her  something  divine,"  inasmuch  as  her  faith 
her  courage,  her  strength  of  soul  and  her  clairvoyance  caused 
her  indeed  to  perform  miracles  for  her  country.  If  we 
look  at  Jeanne  solely  through  the  medium  of  her  own 
responses  to  her  judges,  one  knows  not  whether  to  marvel 
most  at  the  intensity  of  her  faith  or  at  the  subtlety  of 
its  wit  which  put  her  enemies  to  confusion.  "  Do  you 
hnow  if  you  are  in  the  grace  of  (lod  '.' "  she  was  asked,  a 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  q  uestion  to  her  had  she  answered 
yea  or  nay.  But  she  replied,  "  If  I  am  not,  may  God 
place  me  there;  if  I  am,  may  <Jod  so  liccp  me."  Her 
intense  courage,  prudence,  faith,  and  common  sense  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  her  earthly  success,  but  they 
cannot  account  for  her  marvellously  fulfilled  predictions. 
Her  "Voices,"  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  well  said,  were 
her  own  inner  convictions  and  the  deptlis  of  her  own  soul 
speaking  to  her  in  the  guise  of  heavenly  visitants.  The 
most  pathetic  and  unbearable  passages  in  these  documents 
are  to  be  found  in  the  glimpses  tlie  Rehabilitation  affords 
of  those  hours  of  her  mental  agony  when  Jeanne,  after 
long  days  and  nights  of  confinement  with  the  lowest 
English  jailors,  beset  and  worried  ceaselessly  by  the 
snares  of  the  pious  ecclesiastics,  surrounded  by  her- 
enemies,  and  weakened  by  illness,  broke  down,  and  for  a 
little  time  was  indeed  only  a  frightened  and  tortured  girl 
of  twenty.  Marvellous  it  is  how  she  kept  her  courage,^ 
her  will,  her  supreme  faith  in  God  in  tlie  face  of  the 
crushing  array  of  malignant  faces;  at  her  Recantation,  as 
Manchon  says,  "she  certainly  smiled.  The  executioner 
was    there   with    the   cart,  waiting   to    take    her    to    the 
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burning  "  -and  iificr  lier  abjuration  she  entreated,  ''  lead 
tne  to  i/our  prisoiix  ilutt  1  maij  he  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  the  Enijliifh."  '\'>  wliicb  my  Tx)rd  of  Beauvais  replied, 
'''  Tjcdd  her  bach  nheiicc  fhe  icas  taken." 

'riic  peculiar  psychological  interest  of  Tlie  2'rial  and 
Iidiahilitafiou  is,  in  siiort,  that  it  stands  out  in  literature 
as  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  countless  thousands  of 
unrecorded  cases  where  bravo  and  fine  spirits  have  been 
ensnared  and  doomed  by  the  hate  and  callousness  of  many 
enemies  interested  in  their  death.  It  is  the  daily  drama 
.C'f  muddy  human  motives,  human  baseness,  and  average 
weakness  tliat  is  here  brought  into  high  significance,  and 
realised  for  us  so  terribly,  simply  because  the  figure  of  the 
victim  is  at  onc«  so  heroit',  so  simple  and  pure,  so  brave 
and  compassionate.  It  is  not  often  that  the  meshes  of  the 
web  spun  deliberately  by  crafty  men  for  their  victims' 
undoing  are  shown  forth  in  the  light  of  day,  but 
artistically  the  beauty  of  the  trial  is  that  the  hypocrisy 
and  falsity  of  the  wliole  Prosecution,  of  these  "  venerable 
and  circumsiieet  Fathers  in  Christ,"  of  these  "  discreet 
and  learned  Jloverend  Paternities "  is  more  and  more 
forced  on  them  and  forced  out  of  them  by  Jeanne's  own 
devout  faith  and  simple  reliance  on  (iod.  There  is 
internal  evidence  in  the  Six  Public  Examinations  and  in 
tbe  Nine  Private  Examinations  to  show  that  the  better  tlie 
judges  succeeded  in  entrapping  Jeanne  to  commit  herself 
pa  points  of  theological  doctrine,  the  more  tliey  themselves 
'fell  under  the  spell  of  Jeanne's  astovmding  personality, 
and  that  secvetlj-  the  majority  of  her  judges  at  the  end 
wished  themselves  out  of  the  affair,  and  indeed  repented  of 
their  share  in  this  legal  murder.  It  is  extremely  interesting 
to  compare  the  personal  testimony  and  personal  gossip  of 
the  clerics  and  notaries  as  recorded  by  them  in  deijositions 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  preserved  inthelleliabilitation. 
Tlie  tide  had,  of  course,  turned  then  in  favour  of  Jeanne, 
but  making  allowance  for  the  cowardice  of  the  human 
soul  it  would  seem  that  just  before  and  at  the  execution 
most  of  the  clerics  present  were  in  the  state  of  mind  of 
Maitre  Jean  Alepce,  Canon  of  Rouen,  who  "  was  heard  to 
say  these  words,  weeping  greatly,  '  God  grant  that  nnj  soul 
may  he  in  the  place  irhere  I  believe  this  woman's  to  he.'  " 
Thus  Loyseleur,  who  was  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  act 
of  all-prof  visiting  Jeanne  in  prison  in  an  assumed  dress  and 
worming  out  of  her  secret  confessions  which  he  then 
carried  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Beauvais — would  seem  to  have 
publicly  entreated  her  forgiveness,  and  for  this  ait  to 
have  been  roughly  liandled  and  grossly  ill-treated  by  the 
English  soldiers.  Other  "  Reverend  Paternities  "  expressly 
state  that  they  left  Rouen  a  day  before  the  execution. 
Many  ai)parently  were  deeply  concerned  at  Jeanne's 
"relapse,"  l)iit  at  this  final  stage  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
in  active  collusion  with  the  English,  probably  had  the 
more  merciful  of  tlio  ecclesiastics  at  a  complete  moral 
disadvantage.  ^Vo  shall  never  know  what  j)ressurc  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  behind  the  scenes  ;  the  execu- 
tion was  huiTied  on  again  illegally,  and  the  English  at 
length  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  girl  of  twenty, 
who  had  beaten  them  repeatedly  in  the  field,  roasted  alive. 
"The  executioner,"  says  a  deposition,  "was  stricken  and 
moved  with  a  marvellous  repentnnce"and  contrition,  quite 
de.iperate,  and  fearing  never  to  obtain  pardon  and  indul- 
gence from  God  .  .  ."  And  says  another  de])osition, 
the  executioner  compained  "of  the  cruel  manner  of  fasten- 
ing her  to  the  stake--for  the  Englisli  liad  caused  a  high 
scaffold  to  be  made  of  plaster,  and  as  the  said  executioner 
reported  he  could  not  well  or  easily  hasten  matters,  nor 
reach  her,  at  which  he  was  much  vexed.     .     .     ." 

We  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  show  that  the  'Trial 
and  Rehabilitation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  a  literary  classic. 
The  English  reader  has  had  to  wait  sixty  years  for  a 
well-edited  and  well-arranged  translation  of  the  docu- 
ments, wherefore  let  us  again  thank  Mr.  T.  Douglas 
Murray,  and  the  anonvmous  translator. 


A  Readable  History. 

A  Hislor;/  of  Egypt-  from  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period 
to  the  'Death  'of  Cleopatra  VII.  8  vols.  By  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge.     (Kegan  Paul.     Each  Ss.  6d.  net.) 

Thf.  history  of  Ancient  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  deeply 
interesting  in  the  world,  but  has  hitherto  in  great  measure 
remained  a  sealed  book  for  the  English  reader.  This  has 
been  in  some  degree  due  to  the  absence  of  materials, 
although  tills  reproach  is  yearly  being  taken  away  by  the 
energy  of  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  and  liis  school  of  Excavators. 
But  a  more  abiding  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of 
skill  of  the  historians,  who  have  either  recounted  their 
marvels  in  so  dry  and  technical  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them 
of  all  interest,  or  have  poured  them  upon  us  in  so  cumbrous 
a  manner  that  the  mind  of  the  "  man  in  the  street  "  has 
refused  to  grapple  with  such  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
facts.  Dr.  Budge,  however,  has  gone  to  work  in  a  different 
manner,  and  in  the  present  book  has  done  much  to  satisfy 
both  the  instructed  and  the  uninstructed  reader.  In  the 
eight  volumes  before  us — no  great  allowance  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  period  they  cover  is  some  forty-five 
centuries— he  gives  a  very  full  and  careful  account  of  all 
the  facts  regarding  ancient  Egypt  that  can  profitably  be 
deduced  from  her  relics,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  in 
tlie  course  of  his  narrative  some  eight  or  nine  summaries 
in  which  he  condenses  the  history  of  each  epoch  as  it 
concludes.  Hence  this  book  can  and  in  fact  should  be 
used  in  two  ways.  By  picking  out  the  summaries  the 
most  uninstructed  reader  will  be  able  to  form  in  his  own 
mind  a  more  graphic  and  clearer  picture  of  the  whole 
historj-  of  the  Egyptians  than  he  is  likely  to  get  elsewhere, 
and  then  he  can,  if  he  wishes  to  go  further,  study  in  detail 
the  evidence  and  deductions  on  which  these  summaries  are 
based.  An  excellent  index  and  a  full  map  will  also  enable 
the  student  to  turn  at  once  to  any  episode — such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Exodus — which  particularly  interests  him. 
This  is  alone  no  slight  boon,  as  all  who  have  grappled  with 
M.  Masjiero's  magnificent  but  entirely  nnindexed  Histoirc 
ancienne  must  confess. 

As  a  fair  sample,  let  us  take  the  episode,  more  romantic 
than  many  to  be  found  in  fiction,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Amen.  Dr.  Budge  tells  us  that  when, 
about  1700  li.c,  the  native  princes  of  Thebes  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  hated  llyksos,  strangers  who  had  for  a  long 
period  held  Egypt  in  subjection,  they  found  it  expedient 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  priesthood  of  Amen,  a  deity 
much  worshipped  in  Thebes,  and  afterwards  identified 
with  the  sun-god  Ru.  Thereafter  Amen  was  looked  upon 
as  in  a  peculiar  way  the  father  of  the  kings  of  Egypt — a 
doctrine  which  proved  extremely  convenient  when  the  title 
to  the  throne  was  otherwise  unsound — and  one  king  after 
another  delighted  to  heap  gifts  and  benefits  upon  his 
priests.  In  sjiite  of  the  old  Egyptian  theorj'  that  every 
god  was  supreme  in  his  own  city  or  province,  he  was 
j)roclaimed  "  king  of  the  gods,"  and  his  priests  quickly 
rose  to  a  position  in  the  state  which  enabled  them, 
imder  weak  Pharaohs,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  without 
the  responsibilities  of  despotic  power.  The  "heretic 
king"  Amenophis  IV.  tried  in  vain  to  combat  them 
by  setting  up  a  god  of  his  own,  both  more  purely 
solar  and  more  intolerant  than  the  Amen  whose  name  he 
bore.  His  heresy  was  wiped  out  and  his  memory  was  so 
far  as  might  be  effaced,  not  apparently  in  any  violent 
manner,  but  in  the  slow  and  patient  way  that  reminds  one 
of  the  best  efforts  iu  that  respect  of  the  early  Christian 
Church ;  and  the  result  was  only  to  rivet  the  yoke  yet 
more  firmly  on  the  necks  of  his  successors.  From  one 
upward  step  to  another  the  priests  of  Amen  made  good 
their  way  until,  some  six  hundred  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  llyksos,  one  of  their  number  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  thereafter  became  for  some 
time  an  appanage  of  the  Brotherhood.  From  what  is  known 
of  their  rule  it  seems  to  have  been  mild  and  unoppressive, 
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but  it  brought  about  in  the  end  the  downfall  of  the 
nation.  Avarice  and  indolence  led  tlieni  to  abandon  the 
defence  of  the  Delta  to  the  energetic  princes  of  Tanis  and 
thus  to  split  the  empire  into  two  parts.  Three  hundred 
years  later,  when  the  successful  soldier  Shishak,  who  was 
in  all  likelihood  the  suzerain  of  Solomon,  king  of  Israel, 
jigain  united  Egypt  under  a  single  sceptre,  the  priests  of 
Amen  fled  to  Napata  (the  modern  Meroe),  where  they 
hastened  to  display  the  powers  both  for  good  and  evil 
of  a  church  in  adversity.  Settling  there  among  a  people 
of  uncertain  affinities,  wlio  were  probably  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  Abyssinians,  they  succeeded  in  inspiring 
them  with  a  fanatical  devotion  to  Amen  which  they  liail 
never  succeeded  in  instilling  into  their  own  pacific  and 
industrious  countrymen,  and  somewhat  later  they  led 
the  armies  of  their  "  Ethiopian  "  or  Nubian  converts  down 
the  Nile  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  raid  was  in  great 
measure  successful,  but  the  civil  wars  which  followed 
hopelessly  weakened  Egypt,  and  as  the  Nubian  Pharaohs 
wisely  refused  to  abandon  their  ancestral  kingdom  to 
please  their  spiritual  advisers,  it  proved  impossible  to 
govern  the  lower  provinces  from  the  far-distant  Soudan. 
The  difficulty  gave  the  Western  Asian  powers  their 
opportunity,  and  first  Assyria,  then  Chaldaea  and  finally 
Persia  seized  and  hell  the  Nile  Valley,  ruling  for  the 
most  part  with  the  connivance  and  by  the  help  of  the 
native  priesthood.  The  brief  intervals  of  native  revolt 
%vere  put  an  end  to  by  Alexander's  conqueet  of  Asia,  and 
thereafter  Egypt  became  a  "geographical  expression," 
ruled  for  the  benefit  first  of  Greek  kings  and  after  of 
Roman  pro-consnls.  Those  who  seek  for  occasions  of 
offence  against  what  Sir  Walter  Besant  used  to  call  "  the 
Priest  in  Power "  might  derive  much  benefit  from  Dr. 
Budge's  account  of  the  priesthood  of  Amen. 

In  other  matters,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  Dr.  Budge 
falls  foul  of  the  Higher  Critics  as  exemjjlified  by  Canon 
Cheyne,  and  demolishes  pretty  effectually  the  latter's  theory 
that  it  is  not  Egypt,  but  some  fabulous  "  Arabian  "  Empire 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  cuneiform  chronicles  as  Mizraim. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  further  weaken  the  extraordinary 
doctrine  put  forward  by  Canon  Cheyne  in  the  Encyelo- 
jMxdia  Blhlica  that  half  the  names  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  variants  of  "  Jerahmeel,"  and  goes  far  to  support  the 
view  put  forward  more  than  once  in  these  columns  that 
many  of  the  positions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  could  not  be 
<lefended  against  the  attacks  of  real  scholarship.  On  the 
■  other  hand,  Dr.  Budge  shows  himself  to  be  no  adherent  of 
any  inspirational  views,  and  ])ointsout  with  much  cogency 
that  while  the  story  of  Joseph,  like  many  other  of  the 
legends  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  to  be  referred  to  Egyptian 
sources,  the  names  of  the  actors  in  that  story  show  it  to 
have  been  comjwsed  at  least  three  centuries  after  the  date 
to  which  he  assigns  the  Exotlus.  Dr.  Budge's  acquaintance 
with  the  AssjTian  and  Egyptian  Antiquities  of  which  he 
is  keeper  at  the  British  Museum,  together  with  his 
erudition  in  the  ancient  Semitic  tongues,  make  him  a 
l)eculiarly  trustworthy  guide  in  such  matters. 


Verses  and  a  Comedy. 

Verses.     ByD.  C.  Tovcy.    (Curtis,  Guildford.    2s.Cd.net.) 
Lyrics  and  Verses.      By  Artliur  E.  Salmon.      (Blackwood. 


I'y 


2s.  Od.) 

The  Lovers'   Battle :  A    Ueroical  Corned;/   in   lihipnc 
( 'lotikle  Graves.     (Grant  Richards.     ;")3.  net.) 

Mil.  TovEv's  very  thin  little  book  contains  only  sixteen 
poems,  none  of  tiicm  long  ;  and  not  all  of  tliese  can  truth- 
fully be  called  of  equal  merit.  Yet  the  tinv  handful  is 
none  the  less  among  the  slender  number  of  books  which 
juHtify  publication.  Mr.  Tovcy's  gift  is  very  distinctly 
minor,  but  it  is  no  less  distinctly  a   gift,   in  its  modest 


kind.  Without  much  emotional  power,  without  imagina- 
tion or  fancy,  he  has  at  his  highest  a  sense  of  form  and 
quietly  just  diction  whicli  can  best  be  described  as  classic. 
Nor  is  this  accidental.  For  most  of  his  more  successful 
pieces  are  based  on  suggestion  from  some  Greek  writer 
(frankly  acknowledged  at  the  head  of  the  poem) ;  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  piece  is  nevertheless  built 
upon  a  classic  tlieme.  Therewithal  lie  lias  a  faculty  of 
clenching  the  i)oem  with  an  arresting  final  stanzii  which 
is  almost  Heinesque  in  a  subdued  degree.  It  is  not 
sudden  and  epigrammatic  enough  to  be  truly  Heinesque; 
but  were  it  less  mitigated  it  would  violate  tlie  classic  key. 
x\n  excellent  example  is  "  Charon  as  Prophet,"  where 
Orpheus  (descending  to  Hades  iii  quest  of  Eurydice)  bids 
Charon  row  in  rhythm  with  his  song.     Charon  answers  :  — 

KnoAv  on  tliis  mere  tliy  cluirm  prevails  no  more, 
Tliou^li  thou  resume  it  on  tlie  further  shore. 

A  more  potent  spell  diverts  the  ear  of  the  shades  from 
his  song,  and  delays  Charon's  boat — the  wail  :-- 

Content  tliee  tlint  thy  notes  awhile  are  soorn'd 

For  homelier  sounds,  that  tell  them  they  are  raoiirn'd.    - 

A  striking  idea,  it  is  put  with  grave  simplicity.  The 
close  is  no  less  effective.  Charon  has  seen  Eurydice 
barkening  to  Orpheus'  own  lamentation  for  her.  And 
(knowing  how  Orpheus  shall  lose  her  in  tlie  instant  of 
regaining)  he  propliesies  : — ■ 

Alid  oni-«'  ajjain,  1  trow,  from  realms  of  linlit 
That  self-same  dirge  of  tliine  shall  pieice  our  iii,i;li(  ; 
1  ouee  atraiii  shall  hear  her  bird-like  jilaint 
And  see  those  (lickering  fingei's,  wan  and  faint. 
What  time,  impatient  minstrel  !   tlion  shall  liorrow 
Too  soon  thy  joy,  to  tak(>  again  thy  sorrow. 

The  last  couplet  drives  home  the  idea  with  an 
Elizabethan  pregnancy,  though  the  rest  of  the  poem  is 
purely  classic.  One  is  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Tovey  ends 
his  book  with  some  admirably  translated  epigrams. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  pleases  (as  in  the  "Song  of  the 
Fates")  he  can  show  grace  of  expression  without  a  touch 
of  epigram. 

Mr.  Salmon  combines  a  simple  diction  with  a  true  if 
not  impassioned  feeling.  Not  in  any  way  a  singer  of  mark, 
bis  gift  is  sincere  and  veritaljle  in"  its  'degree.  His  verse 
as  a  whole  has  a  certain  thinness.  But  there  are  poems 
where,  at  least  in  portions,  tlie  expression  closes  its  ranks 
(so  to  speak)  and  the  sentiment  becomes,  in  consequence, 
impressive  and  distingui-shed.  So  of  tlie  ruined  girl  who 
goes  forth  ' '  Exiled  "  :  — 

Her  hair  is  si-atterod  to  the  breezes'  seorn. 

The  trees'   tumnltiioiis  play. 
The  eddyiiif;  leaves  are  driven   into  her  eyes, 
_  As  though,  they  willed   like   hitter  taunts  to  sting  ; 
From  sudden  nooks  the  lurking  temp<'st   tries 

To  tear  her  drooping  wing. 

She  does  not  wail   nor  turn  her  tearless  sight 
To  where  the  latest   tinge  of  snndown   lay  ; 

Hilt   forth   into  the  sohhing  liannted   night 
She  takes   lier  hopeless  way. 

Such  also  is  the  case  in  "  The  Consoling  Eros,"  wliicli 
sets  forth  the  theme  tliat  hopeless  love  is  not  unrewardeil 
love : — 

^e  who  have  loved   in  vain. 

Xnrsing  a  jiassion  that  seemed  wlailly  pain. 

(ireat  is  your  hiessedness, 

Sinee  no  iimiieet   reward   ran   make   it  less. 

Thi8_  poem  on  the  whole,  indeed,  is  good.  (>)iiite  good, 
too,  is  the  first  part  of  "  Two  Ways  of  Life,"  whicli  is  a 
gospel  of  self-cent  redness ;  tliough  we  lack  room  for 
quotation.  Singularly,  tlie  second  and  antagonistic  iiart, 
expressing  (apparently)  the  poet's  real  and  considered 
view,  is  inferior  as  pcjctry.  Jfr.  Saliiion'a  book  djserves 
measured  praise. 
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Miss  Graves  Las  made  an  adventuroxis,  and  we  think  rash- 
guided,  experiment  in  her  little  volume.  She  not  only 
has  attempted  to  contrive  a  play  on  the  theme  of  Pope's 
"Rape  of  the  Lock,"  but  has  utilised  part  of  Pope's  verses 
in  conjunction  with  her  own.  The  fact  of  its  being  also  a 
rhymed  play  does  not  strike  mb  as  being  equally  rash. 
Rhyme  has  been  used  before  in  plays,  and  Miss  Graves's 
handling  of  it  q\ute  justifies  her  choice.  The  artificial  form 
goes  happily  with  the  artificial  comedy.  The  use  of  Pope's 
theme  might  have  succeeded,  though  the  odds  are  agamst 
it.  But  the  use  of  Pope's  verses,  sandwiched  among  the 
author's  ovrn,  was  not  merely  a  daring  but  a  fatal  idea. 
An  Austin  Dobson  woidd  have  shunned  the  great  com- 
parison. As  it  is  there  is  no  need  to  indicate  by  brackets 
the  borrowed  lines,  as  Miss  Graves  does.  They  stand  out 
■with  cruel  distinctness,  and  the  verse  of  a  cleverer  writer 
could  not  live  in  such  contact.  Then  Miss  Graves  has 
been  ill-advised,  in  a  comedy,  to  retain  the  sylph  machinery. 
She  has  even  added  a  malignant  gnome ;  and  the  ' '  Super- 
naturals,"  in  her  hands,  become  pantomime  fairies  and 
demons.  Her  comedy  proper  has  a  certain  deftness — the 
deftness  of  a  tried  playwright;  but  Sir  Plume  is  farce, 
and  schoolboy-farce  at  that.  "The  obviousness  of  it  is 
unthinkable: — 

Alas  !  my  killing  glance  ! 

Poor  ru8tic  virgin !  stricken  to  the  heart ! 

Say,  art  thou  lietter,  child  ?    I  trust  thon  art. 

Such  speech  has  not  the  amount  of  nature  necessary  for 
farcical  vanity  :  and  it  is  not  the  worst.  Yet  Miss  Graves's 
own  rhyming  heroics  are  neat  and  weU-turned  :  they  catch 
the  Papist  manner  cleverly,  and  would  be  adequate  enough 
had  she  not  courted  an  unsustainable  juxtaposition.  The 
whole  piece  is  quite  passable  stage-eighteenth  century ; 
but  it  fails  through  incontinent  ambition  and  the  mixture 
of  childish  farce.  Pope,  Swift,  etc.,  are  introduced,  but  are 
the  reverse  of  life-like.  It  is  a  trifle  which  attempts  too 
much. 


Travel. 


Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego.     By  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
(Cassell.     12s.  6d.  net.) 

Sport  and  Politics  under  an  Eastern  Sky.     By  the  Earl  of 
Ronaldshay.     (Blackwood.     21s.) 

We  recalled  the  other  day  Dr.  Johnson's  saying  that  all 
travel-books  were  very  badly  written.  Before  his  time, 
however,  admirable  travel-books  had  been  written,  and 
many  since.  Hero  are  two,  both  good  in  their  way, 
though  in  point  of  presentation  Sir  ALirtin  Conway's  is 
far  ahead  of  Lord  Ronaldshay's. 

It  seems  fitting  that  vSir  Martin  Conway's  latest,  and 
last,  book  describing  his  personal  exploring  experiences 
should  deal  witli  so  little-known  a  mountain  as  Aconcagua. 
Its  simimit  remained  imtouched,  if  not  unassailed,  by  the 
foot  of  man  until  so  recently  as  1897.  In  the  January  of 
that  year  the  first  ascent  was  made  by  Sir  Martin's  old 
Himalayan  guide,  Matthias  Zurbriggen,  then  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  FitzGerald.  A  few  weeks  later  the  second 
ascent  was  accomplished  by  two  members  of  the  same 
party,  Mr.  Stuart  vines  and  the  guide  Lanti.  These  two 
ascents,  however,  as  the  author  says,  were  practically  the 
same,  "for  they  were  made  from  tlie  same  set  of  camps 
and  as  the  result  of  a  single  organisation."  Sir  Martin 
Conway's  effort  was  of  a  different  kind.  The  FitzGerald 
expedition  was  burdened  with  an  claboi-ato  equipment 
both  of  camp  paraphernalia  and  scientific  instruments. 
"I  .  .  .  .  desired,"  saj-s  Sir  Martin,  "to  make  a 
mere  sporting  ascent,  unencumbered  by  instruments  of 
any  sort,  in  as  quick  a  time  as  possible  from  Valparaiso 
and  back,  hoping  thereby  not  merely  to  enjoy  a  stimulat- 
ing experience,  but  to  incite  Chilean  and  Argentine 
mountaineers  to  follow  my  example." 


The  ascent  was  commenced  from  the  Baths  of  the  Incas 
on  December  3,  1898.  In  five-and-a-half  days  the  party 
were  back  at  the  starting  point,  having  accomplished  their 
mission  without  any  serious  mishap.  Sir  Martin  had  with 
him  two  Swiss  guides,  Maquignaz  and  Pellissier,  and  a 
native  and  enthusiastic  individual  named  Anacleto.  The 
difficulties  were  at  no  time  serious  from  the  point  of  view 
of  veteran  climbers,  but  all  suffered  from  the  intense  cold. 
Gloves  which  were  quite  warm  enough  for  the  coldest 
Arctic  nights  "  seemed  absolutely  incapable  of  protecting 
the  hands  against  the  biting  frost,"  at  a  height  of  over 
21,000  feet.  And  of  course  at  such  an  altitude  physical' 
distress  became  extreme. 

One  of  the  most  effective  descriptive  passages  in  the 
volume  reads  as  follows  :  — 

The  coming  of  dawn  was  hidden  from  us  by  the  interposing: 
mountain,  so  we  lost  all  sight  of  the  rich  unfolding  glories  of 
the  east.  But  from  the  moment  the  sun  peeped  above  the 
invisible  horizon  we  were  magnificently  recompensed,  for  it 
poured  forth  upon  the  world  beneath  us  a  flood  of  fiery- 
radiance,  save  where  interposing  mountains  flung  out  their 
long  shadows.  Its  effulgence  visibly  permeated  Ae  air  over 
the  Pacific.  Standing  as  wc  did  on  the  shaded  side  of 
Aconcagua,  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  summit, 
we  saw  its  great  cone  of  purple  shade  reach  out  at  the  moment 
of  sunrise  to  the  remotest  horizon,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  distant — not,  be  it  observed,  a  mere  carpet  of  shadow 
on  the  groimd,  hut  a  solid  prism  of  purple,  immersed  in  the 
glimmering  flood  of  the  crystalline  sky,  its  outer  surface 
enriched  with  layers  of  rainbow-tinted  colour.  We  could  see 
upon  the  ground  the  shadow^s  of  other  mountains;  but 
Aconcagua's  shadow,  in  which  we  stood,  alone  revealed  itself 
as  substantial — not  a  plane,  but  a  thing  of  three  dimensions. 

It  is  probable  that  Aconcagua  will  be  the  object  of  many 
future  mountaineering  expeditions  ;  there  is  good  accom- 
modation, as  weU  as  excellent  medicinal  springs,  at  the 
Baths  of  the  Incas,  and  there  is  now  at  any  rate  one 
native  guide  who  knows  the  way  to  the  summit — Anacleto. 
"I  will  set  upas  a  guide  and  take  people  to  the  top," 
this  mercurial  person  shouted.  "  I,  Anacleto  Olavarria, 
Guide  to  Aconcagua."  As  to  the  ascent  itself.  Sir  Martin 
Conway  declares  it  to  be  "  entirely  devoid  of  all  ordinary 
dangers ;  indeed,  from  bottom  to  top  there  is  not  a  step  of 
any  difficidty  upon  it." 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  exploration  of  Moimt  Sarmiento,  "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Patagonian  Pampas,"  "  Fuegia  :  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical," besides  some  other  travel  matter.  But  for 
most  readers  the  Aconcagua  section  will  remain  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  volume,  a  volume  which  no  one  can 
close  without  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  a  writer  who 
lias  always  brought  to  his  work  a  spirit  of  rare  enthusiasm 
and  most  kindly  humanity. 

Lord  Ronaldshay  describes  himself  as  "  one  of  those 
who  have  succiiiubed  to  the  alluring  spell  of  the  East, 
whose  Circean  grip  once  felt  can  never  be  forgrotten," 
and  his  book  succeeds  in  imparting  to  the  reader  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  and  unexpectedness  of  travel  under 
the  Southern  Cross.  The  narrative  has  no  particular 
distinction — as  mere  literature  it  would  hardly  count — 
but  it  does  not  fail  to  hold  the  attention.  We  never 
suspect  Lord  Ronaldshay  of  heightening  effects,  and  for  a 
sportsman  he  is  particularly  candid ;  his  many  failures 
are  set  down  as  carefully  as  his  successes. 

The  first  section  deals  with  shooting  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  where  there  fell  to  the  author's  gun  some  notable 
specimens  of  nyafi,  goa,  burhel  and  markhor.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  individual  chapter  is  that  which 
describes  a  mid-winter  crossing  of  the  Himalayas.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  journey  was  made  in  falling 
snow,  and  Lord  Ronaldshay  has  a  simple  and  effective 
passage  describing  the  sudden  fear  of  death  which  comes 
at  least  once  to  most  men  who  get  at  grips  with  nature 
in  solitude  and  darkness.  The  second  section  of  the 
volume  describes  the  return  journey  to  England  by  way 
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of  a  new  trade-route  which  starts  from  Quetta  and  crosses 
Baloochistan  to  Sistan.  Thence  the  route  lay  through 
Eastern  Persia  to  Meshed,  from  which  place  the  Russian 
military  railway  is  easily  reached.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
the  book  that  the  pohtics  come  in.  Lord  Ronaldshay's 
views  of  a  possible  understanding  with  Russia  may  best 
be  indicated  in  his  own  words  :  "  .  .  .  What  is  the 
value  of  an  agreement  with  a  country  whose  political 
code  is  of  the  kind  which  allows  and  applauds  the  deeds 
of  a  Kaufmann  and  a  KoraaroS,  while  it  endeavours 
to  blind  its  action  with  the  conciliatory  oratory  of  a 
Schouvaloff  aud  a  De  Giers  ?"  The  volume  is  excellently 
illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  English  Church  in  the  SiMeenth  Century  from  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Mary.  By 
James  Grairdner.     (Macmillan.) 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention  with 
praise  the  elaborate  new  history  of  the  English  Church, 
now  being  issued,  on  the  syndicate  principle,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester  and  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  present  volume,  which  deals  with  the  critical 
period  of  the  Reformation,  is  naturally  of  exceptional 
importance,  on  account  both  of  the  controversies  that  still 
cling  around  it,  and  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  which 
has  come  to  light  and  been  carefully  calendared  since  the 
very  full  and  much  discussed  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
Froude's  History  of  England.  This  has  already  been  to 
some  extent  supplemented  and  perhaps  corrected  by  the 
late  Canon  Dixon.  But  all  students  wiU  be  glad  to  have 
before  them  the  views  of  one  so  admirably  equipped  for  his 
task  as  Dr.  Gairdner,  who  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Brewer 
in  the  editorship  of  the  monumental  Calendar  of  Letters 
and  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  issued  by 
the  Record  OflSce.  Dr.  Gairdner  moves  through  vast 
masses  of  fact  with  the  ease  and  confidence  born  of  first- 
hand knowledge.  He  is  judicious  and  impartial,  even 
though  he  hardly  conceals  his  personal  dislike  of  Henry  VHI. 
Above  all,  he  succeeds,  by  a  free  use  of  detail,  in  being  not 
only  learned  but  interesting.  Indeed,  if  he  has  a  fault,  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  proportion,  in  the  over-elaborate  handling 
of  episodes  in  detail.  The  case  of  Richard  Hunne  is  no 
doubt  significant,  in  view  of  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  sixteenth  century  ideas  and  methods  in  relation  to 
heresy,  but  it  hardly  claims  that  one  out  of  twenty 
chapters  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  it.  A  minor  feature 
of  great  value  is  the  ecclesiastical  map  showing  the  dioceses 
and  the  religious  houses  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution. 


Sketches  from  Paris.  By  Betty  F.  (Sands.  3s.  6d.) 
These  are  the  most  amazing  "  Sketches  " — from  Paris  or 
anywhere  else — that  we  ever  have  read.  Imagine  a  kind 
of  wildly  exaggerated  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler, 
without  Miss  Fowler's  smartness,  but  with  a  perpetual  air 
of  going  to  be  smart,  without  anything  at  all  to  write 
about  or  anything  to  say,  yet  saying  and  writing  about  it 
with  irrepressible  fluency.  Then  you  will  faintly  conceive 
the  book.  At  first,  and  for  a  time,  it  amuses  you  by  the 
unconscious  self-delineation  of  a  recognisable  and  peculiaily 
feminine  type.  But  before  long  you  grow  weary  even  of 
smiling  at  the  authoress,  and  smile  with  her  you  cannot. 
You  become  utterly  bored.  The  so-called  "Sketches" 
merely  relate  how  Miss  F.  (no  relation,  we  presume,  to  the 
deceased  gentleman  with  an  immortalised  Aunt)  met  various 
quite  commonplace  people,  mostly  (it  would  seem)  in  con- 
nection with  a  hospital,  how  certain  quite  usual  things 


happened,  and  how  these  things  were  very  interesting  to 
Miss  F.  because  they  happened  in  connection  with  Miss  F. 
But  what  these  people  were  like  is  "  wrop  in  myst'ry." 
You  only  gather  what  Miss  F.  is  liise.  She  is  a  little  (we 
feel  sure,  somehow,  she  is  little),  bustling,  chirpy,  inextin- 
guishable lady,  with  a  perpetual  sprightliness  of  manner 
and  a  conviction  (quite  unwarranted)  that  she  is  making 
little  jokes  all  the  time.  Her  sentences  bubble  on  anyhow 
— with  a  slip,  dash,  tumb  e  and  pick-yourself-up-again, 
never  mind,  here  we  go  again,  bother  the  grammar  !  kind 
of  way  ;  which  is  quite  characteristic  and  amusing  enough 
in  small  doses.     This  is  the  way  :  — 

I  think  I  have  not  told  you  that  my  political  gentleman 
greengrocer  lives  in  the  same  road  as  I  do,  and  as  the  consul 
does,  you  can  almost  see  the  consular  gateway  from  his  door, 
because  his  bouse  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  .  .  . 
I  felt  all  alone ;  I  did  not  think  I  felt  quite  well.  You  see, 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  sensation  of  owning,  or  being 
told,  that  the  English  State,  Church,  Army,  or  Navy  can  be 
wrong ;  sometimes  we  think  we  may  be,  or  we  are  told  we 
are,  but  we  never  own  it  or  believe  it,  therefore  under  those 
circumstances  the  remarks  do  not  make  much  impression  on 
us,  so  I  am  quite  sure  I  did  not  feel  very  well  just  then. 

In  this  fashion  you  are  told  how  she  tried  to  help  a 
friend  sixteen  years  in  love  with  a  doctor ;  how  she  did 
nothing  in  particular,  which  resulted  in  nothing;  how  she 
then  visited  the  doctor,  and  found  talk  difficult,  and  went 
away  ; — and  there  is  a  most  interesting  "  sketch  "  for  you  ! 
And  the  book  ends  by  leaving  off ;  and  what  is  it  all 
about?  "Miss  Betty  F.,  and  Some  Prattle,"  would  have 
been  a  fair  title. 


(Grant 


Ballads  of  the  Boer  War.     By  "  Coldstreamer. 
Richards.     3s.  6d.  net.) 

These  ballads,  "  selected  from  the  haversack  of  Sergeant 
J.  Smith,"  are  racy  expressions  of  Tommy  Atkins's  feel- 
ings in  Tommy  Atkins's  language.  They  are  therefore 
rather  humorous  than  poignant,  and  more  argufying  than 
declamatory.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the  volume  does  the 
Adelphi-heroic  note  make  itself  heard,  as  in  the  following 
stanza  from  "  The  White  Flag"  : — 

Well,  I  was  a-feeling  mortal  bad, 
An'  'ere  was  this  hinsubordinate  lad 
As  wouldn't  be  wise,  nor  wouldn't  obey. 
But  was  throwin'  'is  bloomin'  life  away. 
Once  more  I  ordered  'im  "  Stand  up,  there, 
And  wave  your  'andkerchief  in  the  h'air!" — 
Tlien  'e  stood,  an'  waved — but  they  shot  'im  dead. 
"Thank  Gawd,"  says  'e,  "as  my  'andkerchief's  red!" 

In  "The  Blockhouse"  we  assist  at  the  opening  of  a 
sack  of  papers  sent  out  from  England.  The  finds  made 
by  the  Tommies  are  amusingly  catalogued  : — 

Joe  got  a  H'AthencEum, 

Which  he  never  even  tried, 
A  couple  o'  numbers  o'  Sporting  Tips, 
A  Weekly  Times  an'  a  'Alfjxnny  Snips, 

And  a  Bradshaw's  Monthly  Guide. 

Between  these  poles  "Coldstreamer"  sings  his  artless, 
say  rather  his  artificial,  lays.  It  is  on  tlie  unthinking 
gallery  that  he  relies  when  he  discusses  the  officers. 

Stoopid  ?     By  Gawd,  they  may  be  ! 
An'  long  let  'em  so  remain, 
If  they  give  us  lads  o'  the  bull-dog  breed. 
Lads  as  is  bom,  not  leained,  to  lead. 
No  matter  'ow  small  their  brain ! 

Boer  War  verse  has  been  consistently  weak  and  conven- 
tional; it  has  not  stirred  the  blood.  The  sense  of  national 
danger  was  never  really  aroused,  and  without  that  neither 
poet  nor  coster-poet  could  set  the  w;ir  to  valid  verse. 
"  Coldstreamer's  "  verses,  in  their  kind,  are  as  good  as 
any  we  have  seen. 
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Confeasioiis  of  a  Violinist;  liealit'ies  and  Romance .  By 
■  Dr.  T.  Lunib  Phipson.  (Cbatto.  Cts.)  ' 
TiiEiiE  is  notliinp  in  the  least  erotic  about  these  confessions 
of  an  amateur  violinist.  Dr.  Phipson  simply  puts  together 
his  memories  of  his  own  and  other  people's  careers,  tlirow- 
ing  in  any  romantic  story  which  he  has  drawn  from  real  life. 
Born  when  railways  and  Keform  wore  young,  and  when 
Paganini  and  Italian  opera  were  swaying  society,  he  has 
much  to  tell  us  that  has  the  flavour  of  the  elusive  day 
Ijcfore  yesterday.  At  Brussels  ho  met  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  ho  tells  a  good  story  of  the  great  romancer's  dealings 
with  a  tallow-chandler."  After  taking  his  doctor's  degree 
he  began  his  career  as  an  amateur  violinist,  in  which 
be  won  triumphs  which  he  records  with  unaffected  j)leasure. 
It  was  not,  he  says,  upon  mechanical  execution  that  he 
counted  for  success.  "My  first  thought  was  always  to 
attempt  to  charm,  and  the  next  to  astonish,  if  jxassible." 
One  of  the  pleasantest  stories  in  the  book  is  in  the  chapter 
on  Auber,  whose  statue  is  familiar  to  visitors  to  Caen. 
Auber's  first  opera,  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  his 
father,  wns  called  '■  Julie,"  and  the  chief  part  was  taken  by 
a  very  beautiful  girl.  In  the  rehearsals,  young  Auber 
noticed  that  one  of  the  violinists  was  quite  unable  to 
take  his  eyes  off  Julie,  and  that  his  playing  suffered  in 
consequence.  In  vain  Auber  jjrotested  that  everything 
dejjended  on  his  attention ;  the  fiddler  replied  : — 

■'Very  likely!  -I  do  not  deny  it! — hut  please  look  at 
'  Julie  '  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  excjuisite  figure  or  a  more 
lovely  fate  ?  Wliat  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Have  you  noticed 
the  delicious  contour  of  her  arms  and  shoulders  ?  tlie  Avon- 
derful  expression  of  her  eyes?  the  sublime  archiup 

"  Pennit  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Auber,  in  his  turn. 

'No!  pardon  me,"  continued  the  stout  little  man,  letting 
his  violin  fall  into  his  lap — "  pardon  mo,  I  am  move  of  a 
))ainter  than  a  violinist,  so  that  when  such  a  lovely  model  is 
placed  l)efore  me  I  am  quite  lost  in  admiration,  and  the 
music  must  take  its  chance  !  " 

That  is  how  Aul)er  first  raafle  the  acquaintance  of  Ingres 

■        (in  18f)5\  who  aftenvards  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 

of  I''ren(  h  painters  ;  and  the  intimacy  lasted  mcn-e  than  half  u 

century.    I'anl  Delaroehe  was  another  very  celebrated  paintei- 

with  whom  Auber  was  intimate. 

Dr.  Phipson  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Taran- 
tella, and  another  on  the  Hurdy-Gurdy  :  his  book  has 
indeed  the  variety  of  a  commonplace  book  without  its 
scrappiness,  and  it  will  certainly  be  welcome  to  all  readers 
of  his  earlier  books.  Voice  and  Violin  and  Famous 
Violinists. 


gardens,  each  of  which  is  carefully  described.  The 
summer-house,  garden  accessories,  walks,  Ac,  all  receive 
special  chapters,  and  the  whole  subject  is  expounded  with 
the  idea  that  the  owner  of  the  garden  shall  till  it 
himself. 


From  Bottom  to  Top  might  be  the  generic  title  of  a  whole 
class  of  books  to  which  Mr.  Bernard  Alderson's  Andrew 
Carnegie,  From  Telegraph  Boy  to  Millionaire,  belongs. 
And  the  style?  That  too  is  genuine,  \mmistakeable. 
Take  the  author's  comments  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  statement 
of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  duty  of  the  man  of  wealth, 
i.e.,  to  become  "  the  mere  agent  and  trustee  for  his  poorer 
brethren."  Mr.  Alderson  says:  "This  is  a  high-toned 
ideal  scheme  of  excellent  merits,  iKid  when  the  world's 
millionaires  embrace  it,  one  and  all,  we  shall  look  with 
greater  faith  to  that 

One  far-ofi  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

Mr.  C'arncgie  is  making  splendid  use  of  his  wealth,  but 
even  ho  has  not  been  able  to  save  himself  from  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  wordy  Y.M.C.xV.  type. 

It  has  come  at  last — the  really  practical  handbook  on 
tlie  planning  and  planting  of  an  ordinary  rectangular 
villa  garden.  In  Villa  Gardens  (Grant  Richards,  23.  Gd.) 
Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers  sticks  to  these  problems,  and  works 
them  out  in  practicable,  legitimate  ways.  Particularly 
iiseful  arc  the  suggested  jplans  and  perspectives  of  back 


Fiction. 

I^ve   and   the   Soul    Hunters.     By   John  Oliver  Itobbcs. 

(Fisher  Unwin.  6s.) 
Thw  is  essentially  a  study  in  temperaments — close,  analyti- 
cal, restrained.  "  To  the  ordinary  reader  it  will  seem, 
perhaps,  to  lack  emotion.  Mrs.  Craigie  does  not  identify 
herself  here  with  any  of  her  characters  ;  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  with  whom  her  personal  sympathies  lie.  She 
has'  elected  to  approach  a  diffictdt  subject  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult way ;  she  presents  her  story  with  absolute  detach- 
ment. The  reader,  therefore,  receives  no  guidance  from 
the  author  ;  he  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Now 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  novelist's  usual  method  is  tf), 
label  his  creations,  to  exploit  his  own  sympathies,  to  say 
in  effect  "  I  invite  your  sympathy  here,  I  demand  your- 
reprobation  there,"  it  will  be  seen  how  Love  and  the  Soul 
Himters  stands  apart.  In  a  sense,  although  it  is  not  con- 
ceived on  what  are  usually  called  broad  lines,  the  book  is 
astonishingly  wide.  It  does  not  touch  many  phases  of 
life,  but  within  its  well-defined  borders  it  cast*  a  net  so 
delicate  that  little  can  escape.  Subtlety  and  candour, 
those  are  the  dominant  notes,  and  over  all  there  is  an  even 
play  of  irony,  an  irony  which  is  not  reserved  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  strong,  but  flashes  also  upon  the  febrile 
strength  of  the  weak.  That,  in  this  book  at  least,  is  where, 
Mrs.  Craigie  triumphs,  and  the  triumph  springs,  as  we 
have  indicated,  from  the  writer's  facidty  of  intellectual 
detachment.  Few  men  and  fewer  women  possess  that 
power. 

There  are  three  characters  on  whom  Mrs.  Craigie  has 
concentrated  herself  :  Prince  Paid  of  Urseville-Beylestein, 
his  secretary  Dr.  Felshammer,  and  the  girl  Clementine 
Gloucester.  Others  there  are  equally  well-wrought,  but  in 
these  three  we  have  the  essential  contrasts.  Prince  Paul 
is  amiable,  easily  led  by  beauty,  something  of  a  butterfly, 
yet  a  good  deal  of  a  man;  Felshammer  is  strong-hftaded , 
not  over-scrupulous,  yet  capable  of  an  absorbing  and  head- 
long passion  ;  Clementine  is  a  girl,  simple,  loyal,  whose 
charm  was  "  partly  composed  of  shj-ness,  partly  of  gaiety, 
but  chiefly  of  a  deep,  unchangeable  innocence  which  the 
knowledge  of  evil  could  neither  destroy  nor  mar."  It  was 
that  unconscious  and  prevailing  charm  which  attracted  two 
men  so  dissimilar  as  Prince  Paul  and  Felshammer,  and 
the  charm  remains  entirely  and  unaffectedly  unsoilerl 
in  an  atmosphere  compounded  of  finance,  intrigue,  and 
deceit.  Both  men  desired  her  for  her  unassailable  inno- 
cence ;  in  the  case  of  Felsliammer  the  desire  expressed 
itself  by  way  of  his  instinct  for  authority,  ."a  right  to 
govern  some  body  and  subdue  some  soul."  In  the  case  of 
Prince  Paul  it  was  rather  the  knowledge  that  she  could 
give  him  an  anchorage,  save  him  from  his  own  infirmit\' 
of  purpose.  Felshammer,  speaking  of  the  Prince  to 
Clementine,  says : — 

He  h.T?  charm,  he  has  grace,  ho  has  j-outh,  he  has  all  the 
glamour  of  a  romantic,  almost  tragic  destiny ;  but  he  is  a 
libertine,  t'li,  not  the  swashbuckler,  not  die  villain  o£  novels, 
the  I-ovelaee  ;  he  is  a  sentimental  soul-huntei-,  a  specialist  in 
souls.  }{o  believes  that  he  is  in  earnest,  whereas  he  is  as 
fickle  as  women  are  supposed  to  bo  and  are  not. 

When  the  Prince  proposes  to  her  a  morganatic  marriage 
she  refuses  him,  and  finally  he  resigns  his  right  of 
succession  in  order  to  win  her  by  the  only  legitimate 
means.      The    reader    who    has    carefidlv    followed    the 
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psychology  of  the  book  will  hardly  rest  content  with  that 
marriage.  He  will  want  to  know  what  happened  after- 
wards. He  will  see  possibilities  of  development  ready  to 
the  author's  hand. 

Olivia's  Sumvier.     By  Mary  E.  Mann.     (Methuen  &  Co. 

(5s.) 
It  is  not  at  all  an  easy  task  to  place  Mrs.  Mann.  In  some 
respects  comparisons  may  be  drawn  between  her  position 
as  a  novelist  and  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant's.  Both  authors 
have  shown  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
the  quiet  English  middle-class  hfe,  and  a  specially  keen 
eye  for  the  foibles  of  the  country  clergy.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
habitually  over-wrote  herself,  and  her  excellent  work  suffered 
much  in  consequence.  Mrs.  Mann  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  her  art  quite  seriously  enough,  and  had  she  been  a 
little  more  self-critical  her  novels  would  gain  in  power. 
The  author  of  The  People  of  Didditch  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  produce  her  best.  Mrs.  Mann 
seems  to  have  chosen  the  middle  track,  neither  descending 
to  reach  the  favours  of  the  circulating  library  public,  nor 
ascending  to  touch  the  summit  of  her  art.  Olivia's  Summer 
fs  too  sound  a  piece  of  work  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet  it  does 
not  go  quite .  deep  enough  in  its  analysis  to  be  long 
remembered.  The  story  is  simple.  Olivia,  the  energetic, 
strong-hearted  daughter  of  an  incompetent  old  parson,  is 
worshipped  by  a  village  youth,  Robert  Sturt,  ten  years  her 
junior,  a  youth  who  sets  to  work  to  improve  himself  and 
to  rise  in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  winning  (31ivia. 
Wonderful  to  say  he  succeeds,  emigrates  for  eight  years, 
and  returns  a  eelf-made  man.  Olivia,  now  slightly  old- 
maidish,  cannot  resist  the  force  of  his  love,  or  the  force  of 
his  character,  and  Robert  wins  the  day. 

There  is  considerable  skill  shown  both  in  the  social 
atmosphere  and  in  the  drawing  of  the  characters  in  this 
story  which  no  doubt  could  be  paralleled  from  life.  The 
old  parson  and  Mrs.  Sturt,  the  village  shopkeeper,  Robert's 
mother,  are  dehghtful  minor  characters,  and  Olivia,  the 
heroine,  is  a  most  individual  creation.  Yet  the  tale  is  not 
quite  "  all  there."  We  would  hazard  the  criticism  that 
tile  real  subject  in  the  storj'  is  not  so  much  Robert's 
winning  of  Olivia  as  Olivia's  sensations  face  to  face  with 
her  husband.  By  Olivia's  early  death,  Mrs.  Mann,  as  it 
were,  evades  touching  bottom.  The  story  is  admirable  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  does  it  go  quite  far  enough  V  It  is, 
however,  fuU  of  shrewd  insight  and  quiet  humour,  and  it 
baa  not  a  superfluous  line. 

llie  Winding  Tload.     By  EUzabeth  Ciodfrey.    (John  Lane. 
63.) 

The  title  gives  the  initial  intention  of  the  book.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  vagrant  temperament,  a  case  of  the  reaction 
that  occurs  here  and  there  against  the  whole  cramping 
busine.S3  of  civilisation  and  its  unadventurous  arrange- 
ments. The  book  gives  the  impression  of  having  been 
originally  inspired  by  that  excellent  little  anthology 
of  out-of-door  poetry,  The  Open  Eoad.  Certainly  the 
admirably  chosen  selections  from  poems  of  the  road  and 
open  air,  wliich  preface  the  various  divisions  of  the  story, 
strongly  suggest  discipleship. 

As  a  tale  it  is  interesting.  The  atmosphere  created  is 
simple  and  homely  :  the  breath  of  the  country  permeates 
it.  Phenice,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  character,  excel- 
lently drawn.  Whenever  the  writer  is  dealing  with 
Phenice,  the  touch  is  sure,  delicate,  convincing.  Even 
her  husband,  the  gentleman  tramp  with  the  gipsy  blood 
inherited  from  his  mother,  is  sketched  with  skill  and 
insight.  But  he  remains  a  sketch;  the  writer,  we  feel, 
could  not  have  attempted  a  more  comprehensive  portraiture, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  tramp  life  the  book  falls 
instantly  to  pieces.  The  genuine  tramp  and  consorter  of 
tramps   has   spoken   too   often    from    the   quick   of   real 


experience  for  gentle  idylls  on  the  subject  to  be  any 
longer  plausible.  The  subject  has  practically  passed  out 
of  the  capacities  of  the  ordinary  novelist,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  specialists. 

Nicety  of  diction,  for  instance,  is  not  among  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  the  average  gipsy,  'fhey  do  not 
ask  questions  in  the  manner  of  Pamela:  "Are  you  friends 
with  the  snow  and  the  thunder, — or  arc  you  afraid  ?  "  As 
a  people  they  have  probably,  like  the  rest  of  us,  changed 
with  the  times,  but  the  truth  remains  that  they  have  no 
longer  this  poetic  outlook  upon  the  elements,  or,  if  they 
have,  they  no  longer  express  it  with  the  same  felicity  of 
diction. 

I'he  Winding  Road  is  well  written  and  comes  as  a 
freshening  change  from  the  sultry  plots  and  intrigues  of 
the  drawing  room.  But  its  fascination  lies  more  in  its 
graceful  evasion  of  realities  than  in  any  successful 
encounter  witli  them  ;  in  its  gentle  avoidance  of  all  indis- 
creet utterances  than  in  any  minute  and  vivid  veracity  of 
exposure. 

The  Serf.     By  C.  Ranger-Gull.     (Greening.) 

Mii.  RjVNGER-GrLi.  dedicates  his  romance  "  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club,"  and  apparently  regards  his 
hero,  the  Serf  Hyla,  who  slew  GeofFroi  de  la  Bourne  for 
his  oppression  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
dangled  for  it  from  the  Outfangthef  Tower  of  Hilgay 
Castle,  as  a  prototype  of  tlie  modern  democratic  champions 
of  the  working  classes.  This  moral  he  would  probably 
have  made  more  effectively,  if  he  had  preserved  the  proper 
artistic  attitude  of  detachment,  and  had  refrained  from 
coming  forward  to  the  footlights  and  shouting  it  out  at 
intervals.  However,  he  tells  his  story  vigorously  and 
sympathetically,  and  that  he  is  not  without  a  gift  of 
descriptive  writing,  the  following,  which  are  almost  his 
opening  sentences,  may  show  : — 

A  man  sat  in  a  rouglily-constrncted  piuit  or  raft,  low  down 
among  the  rushes,  one  hot  evening  in  -June.  Tlie  sun  was 
setting  in  banks  of  blood-red  light,  wliicli  tu]-ned  all  the 
innumerable  water-ways  and  pools  of  the  fen  from  black  to 
crimson.  In  the  fierce  light  the  tall  reeds  and  grasses  rose 
high  into  the  air,  like  spears  stained  with  blood. 

Mr.  Ranger-Gull's  attempt  to  obtain  local  coloiir  by  the 
use  of  a  few  stray  words  of  Early  English  is  surely  a 
mistake.  To  write  "  cwaeth  he  "  for  "  quoth  he,"  and  to 
call  a  butterfly  a  "  buterfleoge,"  can  only  amaze  the 
ignorant  and  wake  the  laughter  of  the  erudite.  More 
especially  is  this  so  when  such  singularities  of  speech 
alternate  with  quite  ordinary  I'^nglisli  jDrose  and  even 
with  words  of  Romance  origin,  which  no  twelfth  cen- 
turj'  serf  could  possibly  have  used.  The  arcliseology 
of  the  book,  too,  shows  signs  of  having  been  painfully  got 
up  for  the  occasion.  It  certainlj'  does  not  flow  from 
abundance  of  knowledge,  like  that  of  the  scholarly  writer 
whom  Mr.  Ranger-Gull  has  apparently  made  his  model. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Ranger-Gull  is  betrayed,  by  a  pure  slip, 
into  one  of  the  most  ama/.ing  bits  of  word-coinage  that 
we  have  ever  come  across.  It  is  too  good'  not  to  be  put  on 
record  liere.  Part  of  the  action  takes  place  near  Icomb 
Priory,  and  our  attention  is  more  than  once  called  to  the 
tolling  of  the  Priory  bell  in  the  "  centralone."  But  what 
does  Mr.  Ranger-GuU  suppose  a  "centralone"  to  be? 
Something  of  the  nature  of  a  "campanile"?  Of  course 
there  is  no  such  word.  The  mystery  is  solved  by  a 
passage  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Priory  was  a  Cistercian 
one,  and  that  "  by  the  rules  of  that  order  only  one  tower, 
a  centralone,  was  permitteil."  This  is  taken,  no  doubt, 
from  some  handbook  of  ecclesiastical  archneology.  But 
"  centralone  "  is  a  misprint  for  "  central  one." 
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Notea  on  Novels. 

[These  notea  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Eemews  of  a  selection  icill  follow.] 


Felix. 


BV  EODEBT  HlTCIIEKS. 


A  Study,  four  liundred  and  tbirty-two  pages  in  length, 
of  three  years  in  the  life  of  Felix,  an  impressionable 
youth.  The  opening  and  closing  scenes  are  laid  in  France, 
but  the  main  action  of  the  story  takes  place  in  Kent 
and  London.  Among  other  «;cperiences  Felix  comes  in 
contact  with  a  group  of  morphinomaniacs,  and  there  is 
one  scene  in  a  Lome  in  Paris  that  Mr.  Hitchens,  being 
Mr.  Hitchens,  must  have  enjoyed  writing.  In  a  pre- 
fatory note  the  author  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  a 
French  doctor  ' '  for  the  account  given  of  the  proceedings 
in  a  certain  house  in  Paris."     (Methuen.     6s.) 

The  Sdocess  of  Mark  Wtogate.  By  U.  L.  Silbebrad. 

The  author  of  The  Enchanter  has  won  the  right  to 
serious  consideration.  His  new  book  opens  well.  "  Mark 
Wyngate  first  saw  Judith  one  evening  when  he  was  at 
the  welding  forge."  That  was  at  Chele  on  the  Essex 
flats :  there  the  action  passes :  there  the  tragic  drama  of 
love  and  death  between  the  two  was  worked  out :  there 
we  learn  at  what  cost  Mark  Wyngate  won  his  success. 
(Constable.    Bs.) 

Love  of  Sisters.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 

There  is  a  fragrance  about  Miss  Tynan's  Irish  stories 
that  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  passage  of  time,  and 
regular  production.  Irish  life,  in  its  lightest  and  most 
lovable  moods  inspires  her  pen,  and  if  jealousy  and 
rivalry  came  into  the  love  of  these  two  sisters,  it  was 
only  for  a  time.  All  comes  right  in  the  end.  One  of  the 
characters  is  Tim  Healy — a  jwny.     (Smith  Elder.     Cs.) 


The  Son  of  the  Wolf. 


By  J.ick  London. 


Nine  short  stories,  vigorous  and  virile,  of  the  Far  North, 
by  the  author  of  The  God  of  His  Fathers,  a  volume  which 
was  received  with  favour  a  few  months  ago.  The  present 
volume  is  dedicated  to  "  the  sons  of  the  wolf,  who  sought 
their  heritage,  and  left  their  bones,  among  the  shadows  of 
the  circle."    (Isbister.) 

The  Story  of  Leah.  By  Harry  Lindsay. 

A  somewhat  sentimental  story,  being  part  of  the  li  fe  history 
of  a  studious  carpenter,  including  liis  relations  with  two 
amiable  young  women.  He  burns  the  midnight  oil,  takes 
his  degree,  and  is  sent  out  to  South  Africa  as  a  missionary. 
It  was  before  the  war,  and  one  of  the  scenes  is  laid  in 
Oom  Kruger's  farm  on  the  Johannesburg  road.  When 
the  missionary  arrived  there  ci-ying  "  Show  me  to  my 
poor,  dying  wife,"  Oom  Ki-uger  and  his  wife  "  stared  at 
him  in   a  kind  of  slow,  heavy  astonishment."     (Chatto. 

68.) 

By  Dultoroombe  Water.  By  Haroib  Vallings. 

A  love  story  of  tlie  year  1685,  into.'<vhich  is  woven 
many  incidents  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion.  The  hero,  of 
illegitimate  birth  but  gentle  breeding,  does  his  best  to 
check  the  rising.  We  are  given  pictures  of  Jeffreys  in 
court,  and  Jeffreys  in  his  private  room  sitting  and  taking 
bribes.  Tiie  hero's  adventures  do  not  end  even  when  he 
escapes  from  England  by  the  aid  of  his  sweetheart,  but  at 
last  the  Revolution  of  1689  brings  him  back  to  happier 
times.  The  story  has  a  freshness  \musual  in  modern 
biatorical  novels.     (Macmillan.     6s.) 

ITfteb  Tax  White  C!ockade.  By  Halliwell  Sdtcliffe. 

A  noT,el  of  the  'Forty-five,  which  follows  the  adventures 

of  one  Maurice  Anstruther,  a  light-hearted  gentleman  of 

fortune,  a  ready  soldier,  and  an  intimate  of  Prince  Charlie's. 


The  author  has  had  access  to  many  of  the  lesser-known 
narratives  of  the  rising,  written  by  men  who  were  in  the 
tunnoil  of  it  from  start  to  finish.  Here  and  there  he  has 
taken  small  liberties  with  the  strict  order  of  facts,  but 
substantially  the  novel  is  true  to  history.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Townscnd  supplies  some  spirited  illustrations.  (Cassell. 
6s.) 


From  a  Thatched  Cottage. 


By  Eixanor  G.  Hatden, 


A  former  story  by  this  author  called  Travels  Bound  Our 
Village  showed  that  she  had  true  sympathy  with  the  rural 
mind,  and  the  power  to  make  the  annals  of  village  life 
attractive.  This  story  of  life  in  a  Down  village,  com- 
plicated by  a  murder,  is  equally  reticent  and  charming. 
Miss  Hayden  has  humour,  too,  and  she  can  make  her 
characters  show  it,  as  in  this  soliloquy  of  Fuzzell's, 
which  is  the  last  paragraph  in  the  book:  "She  be  the 
fust  faymale  as  I've  a-kissed  sence  my  mother  died  nigh 
on  farty  'ear  agoo.  Lark,  I'udn't  ha'  waited  sa  long  if 
I'd  knawed  'twur  sa  powerful  soothin' ! "  (Constable. 
6s.) 


Tangled  Up  in  Beolah  Land. 


By  J.  P.  Mowbray. 


Very  American,  quite  amusing,  this  story  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  author  of  the  Dolly  Dialogues,  and  a  little  of 
the  late  Mr.  Stockton.  But  Mr.  Mowbray  has  a  personality 
of  his  own,  and  bis  books  are  certainly  well  worth  issuing 
on  this  side.  His  spirits  are  high,  and  his  American 
women  are  always  attractive.     (Constable.     6s.) 


A  Pleasant  Rogue. 


By  Leslie  Keith. 


A  first  glance  at  this  story  shows  a  pleasant  literary 
style,  which,  however,  seems  to  flow  too  unchangingly  into 
the  talk  of  the  characters.  Says  Jack  Bannister  to  his  two 
months'  bride,  "  What  a  lover  of  fresh  air  you  are,  you 
wild  woman  of  the  woods!"  "  Yes,  I  love  it!"  "she 
drew  a  full,  deep  breath,  light,  and  air,  and  wind — and 
spreading  fields,  and  great  continents  of  sky."  Any  story 
beginning  just  after  marriage  has  the  merit  of  exciting 
curiosity  at  once.     (Hurst  and  Blackett.     68.) 


The  Children  of  Silence. 


By  John  Cleveland. 


This  story  will  appeal  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  it  opens  in  the  old  Quaker  meeting-house  in 
Ratcliff,  E.,  and  it  is  Quaker  to  the  end.  The  author 
seems  to  understand  his  world,  and  he  makes  it  clearer  to 
others  by  an  occasional  foot-note.     (Isbister.     6s.) 


The  Future  of  Phylli.s. 


By  Adeline  Serge.vxt. 


"  She  was  certainly  a  most  beautiful  baby."  Everyone 
who  met  it  in  a  perambulator  on  Barnes  Common  could 
see  that.  The  interest  of  the  storv  is  quiet  and  domestic, 
and  middle-class.  "  Do  you  sketch  much  ?  Oh,  do  show 
me  some  of  your  sketches,  Mr.  Romaine  !  "  is  characteristic. 
Mr.  Romaine  of  course  obliged.  He  had  "caught  the 
impressionist  knack,  and  could  give  a  figure  or  a  land- 
scape in  three  lines  of  charcoal  and  a  dab  of  paint  vei^y 
effectively."     (John  Long.     6s.) 

We  have  also  leeeived  :  When  Simrs  were  Gold,  "  a  sup- 
pressed page  of  English  history  relating  to  Henry  V.," 
by  Russell  Gamier  (Allen);  The  Leopard's  Spots,  "a 
romance  of  the  White  Man's  Burden,  186.5-1900,"  by 
T.  Dixon,  Junr.  (Richards) ;  Natives  of  Milloii,  eighteen 
short  sketches  by  R  Murray  Gilchrist  (Richards);  The  Priest 
and  the  Princess  ''  a  romance  of  to-day,"  by  R.  L.  Dixon 
(Hutchinson) ;  Near  Relations,  by  Adeline  Sergeant 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton) ;  For  a  Young  Queen's  Bright 
Eyes,  by  R.  II.  Savage  (F.  V.  White  &  Co.);  Tlie  Beauti- 
ful Mrs.  Moulton,  by  N.  Stephenson  (Lane^  ;  The  Beaufoy 
Romances,  by  H.  Drummond  (Ward  Lock) ;  The  Maid  at 
Arms,  by  R.  W.  Chambers  (Constable 
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Zola. 

A  GENEROUS  soul  has  left  us  :  an  ardent  and  a  disinterested 
fighter :  a  valiant  workman  if  not  precisely  an  artist :  a 
writer  whose  ideal  was  high  if  his  interpretation  was 
not  luminous :  a  novelist  who,  exercising  the  art  which 
is  essentially  that  of  pleasing,  never  deviated  from  his 
self-elected  mission  of  reforming  humanity  by  means  of 
a  revolting  presentment  of  it  in  its  actual  state  :  whose 
judgment  of  the  prosperous  classes  was  bleared  through 
his  immense  pity  for  the  unfortunate  :  whose  very 
qualities,  which  were  noble  and  great,  caused  the  unhinged 
and  almost  hysteric  blackness  of  his  vision  of  life.  In 
Zola  we  have  lost  a  gigantic  figure  in  modern  letters,  a 
figure  which  recalls  Balzac  in  its  association  with  un- 
intermittent  literary  toil  and  the  production  of  work  wliich, 
whatever  its  value  as  literature  may  be,  and  this  is  of  its 
veiy  nature  contestable,  arrested  the  attention  of  Europe. 
Never  had  a  writer  so  many  and  such  pitiless  enemies, 
but  even  these  cannot  deny  that  Zola  had  become  a 
figure  of  European  importance.  However  detestable  j^ou 
might  find  his  books,  they  were  like  nobody  else's  books, 
and  at  their  worst  they  eihaled  a  wonderful,  almost 
magnetic  air  of  sincerity.  You  might  hate  the  man, 
but  you  could  not  jiossibly  despise  the  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  write  as  he  wrote,  the  courage  to  hold 
up  such  a  mirror  to  nature  as  he  did.  In  denying 
his  genius,  nobody  could  deny  him  a  certain  brutal, 
masterful  talent,  and  an  incomparable  industry  which 
in  default  of  genius  explains  his  supremacy  in  the 
modem  world  of  letters.  For,  belittle  Zola  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  obvious  fact  that  he  shares  with  Tolstoi 
and  Ibsen  the  conspicuous  place  of  honour  in  the  European 
Temple  of  literaiy  renown.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  if 
not  by  some  extraordinary  jwwer  which  lies  outside  the 
region  of  art  ?  His  work  may  not  last,  but  in  a  smaller 
way  he  has  commanded  something  of  the  universal  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  Victor  Hugo.  But  Hugo's  memory 
carries  with  it  a  sense  of  deception.  Like  Zola  he  wrought 
upon  an  enormous  scale  and  filled  the  world  with  the 
noise  of  his  personality.  I^ike  Zola  he  had  a  tempestuous, 
self-assertive  I.,atiu  temperament,  but  he  neither  had  the 
sincerity  nor  disinterestedness  of  Zola. 

How  many  there  arc  who  never  having  read  a  line  of 
Zola  venerate  him  for  his  splendid  courage  in  standing  up 
against  almost  his  entire  country  in  defence  of  a  man  he 
knew  nothing  about,  but  whom  he  believed  to  be  tlie 
victim  of  race-hatred  I  Across  that  sad  and  blotted  page 
of  the  history  of  our  times  Zola's  name  is  traced  in 
magnificent  characters.  But  here  again  comes  the  question 
of  his  balance  and  judgment.  Tiie  sequel  confronts  us 
with  the  query  :  was  it  from  a  purely  patriotic  point  of 
view  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done  ?  France  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  wotind  upon  her  honour,  her  temper 
is  irascible  still  because  of  it,  she  is  a  hopelessly  divided 
family,  either  half  most  cruelly  unjust  towards  the  other, 
and  what  has  been  the  gain  in  the  dre;idful  crisis  into 
which  he  plunged  lier  ?     The  man  he   siifTcrcd  for  is  not 


rehabilitated.  After  having  shown  himself  lamentably 
below  his  historic  role  at  Rennes,  he  renounced  all  hope 
of  ever  winning  his  cause  by  accepting  pardon,  and 
Picquart,  the  one  heroic  figure  in  the  inexplicable  em- 
broglio,  is  ruthlessly  ruined  for  ever.  This  doubt  does  not 
diminish  the  greatness  of  Zola's  action  :  it  only  convinces 
us  that  the  medineval  blare  of  trumpets  is  out  of  place  in 
our  complex  modern  existence.  Don  (Quixote  belonged  to 
his  time,  but  nowadays  it  is  a  much  more  serious  and 
less  picturesque  matter  to  go  tilting  against  windmills, 
or  single-handed  against  national  feeling.  The  celebrated 
"  J 'accuse "  letter  was  very  like  the  attitude  of  the 
knight  of  old  who  charges  into  the  royal  presence  with, 
words  of  indignation  on  his  lips,  and  flings  down  his  glove 
in  valorous  challenge.  At  the  time  it  gave  the  world 
a  supreme  sensation  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  after  which  other  French  crises  seem  as  tame  as  a 
remembered  dream.  And  may  it  not  be  so  with  these 
colossal  books  which  on  their  successive  appearance  held 
all  the  world,  old  or  new,  on  the  tiptce  of  expectation, 
ready  with  equal  violence  to  belaud  or  to  execrate  ?  They 
had  their  sensational  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  letters, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  live  except  as  ponderous 
curiosities.  For  they  lack  the  vitality,  the  vivifying 
sparkle  of  genius.  They  raised  too  much  dust,  too  much 
noise  about  them  for  genuine  works  of  art ;  and  yet  they 
express  so  emphatically  the  dignity  of  labour,  the  value  of 
concentrated  effort ;  in  their  newer  phases  they  are  bo 
resolutely  fixed  in  virile  hope  and  confidence  upon  wide 
horizons,  towards  a  perfected  world  on  which  lies  a  larger 
sunshine.  They  contain  such  a  generous  dream  of  the 
future  that  it  should  seem  their  author's  fame  can  never 
die.  Like  Hugo,  Zola  was  a  poet.  There  are  pages  in  the 
Faute  de  I'ahhe  Mouret  which  are  prose  running  riot  in  the 
embraces  of  poetry.  His  whole  conception  of  good  and  evil 
reveals  the  excesses  and  exaggerations  of  the  romantic 
and  poetic  temperament.  Like  a  mediseval  architect  he 
endows  evil  with  a  grotesque  and  persistent  force,  for 
there  is  too  much  natural  coarseness  in  him  to  permit  of 
subtle  shading,  of  artistic  degrees,  of  wavering  light 
and  shadows.  The  material  beauty  of  humanity  is  the 
only  kind  of  beauty  visible  to  him.  The  immaterial 
beauty  of  the  soul  not  only  escapes  him  altogether,  but  is 
not  even  a  factor  in  tlie  perfecting  of  the  human  race  he 
suspects  of  existing.  But  within  his  limitations,  he  under- 
stands and  seizes  supremely  this  material  beauty.  Nobody 
ever  revealed  a  cleaner,  healthier,  more  glowing  love  of 
happy  love  than  he.  'There  are  enchanting  pages  and 
l^ictures  of  domestic  happiness  in  Fecondlte.  His  love  of 
children  and  animals  is  warm  and  exquisite.  His  reverence 
for  maternity  and  marriages,  taken  in  their  purely  natural 
form,  as  the  making  of  healthy,  happy  animals,  is  fuU  of 
an  engaging  tenderness.  He  saw  life  and  its  ciTects  in  all 
things  wrongly,  exaggerating  its  turpitudes,  painting  its 
evil  side  so  grossly  as  to  give  us  a  caricature  of  vice,  men 
and  women  destitute  of  every  quality  or  instinct  that  is 
not  inconceivably  base  and  putrid,  and  describing  its 
virtuous  aspects  with  the  lyricism  that  might  more  justly 
have  applied  to  some  imagined  world  where  creatures  of  a 
different  moral  and  physical  l)uild  from  ours  dwell  in  a 
superterrestrial  harmony. 

WJien  one  asks  oneself  what  was  the  great  lack 
in  Zola's  work,  one  instantly  answers — humour.  Even 
Balzac  himself,  as  well  as  Hugo,  lacked  humour.  But 
in  Zola  the  lack  is  more  obvious  than  in  either  of 
these  two,  and  as  he  also,  unlike  them,  lacks  genius, 
the  result  is  generally  more  tiresome.  He  is  long  winded, 
his  excesses  in  detail  and  description,  his  rude,  robust 
exuberance,  his  extravagances  of  vision,  his  colossal 
dreams  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  world — where  artisans'  wives  arc  to  dine 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  perpetnal  summer,  witli  swarms  of 
laughing  babies  round  them,  meals  prepared  and  babies 
clothed  by  magic,   and  all  the  matrons  glistening  with 
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precious  stones  made  conimou,  and  lovely  silks  made  clieap 
— weary  bv  their  unreality  and  their  recklessness.  We 
iiecognise  tlic  nobility  of  the  dream,  while  thanking  our 
stars  that  it  is  not  fulfilled  ;  we  render  full  homage  to 
the  dreamer's  sincerity  and  generosity  ;  we  admire  the 
consistent  elTort  of  his  long  career  in  letters ;  we  feel  to 
the  full  the  overflowing  measure  of  pity,  of  kindliness, 
the  intense  instinct  for  justice  he  offers  in  his  later  books, 
and  in  spite  of  our  intellectual  depreciation  of  them,  we 
are  sick  in  heart  at  the  thought  of  the  stupid  tragedy  which 
cut  short  this  fine  and  continued  revelation  of  a  temperament. 
His  Qiialrc  Evavq'ilcn,  a  labour  of  love,  is  unfinished,  and 
one  listens  instinctively  for  the  jubilations  of  his  ungenerous 
enemies.  Already  they  are  spreading  the  tale  of  suicide. 
In  another  moment  we  sliall  learn  that  remorse  for  his 
attitude  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  drove  him  to  the  deed. 
There  will  be  no  lack  of  nnid  flung  upon  his  coffin: 
Poor  Zola !  one  wishes  fate  had  allowed  him  to  live 
down  the  obloquy  and  hostility  his  unjust  countrymen 
heaped  upon  him,  winning  the  respect  and  triumph  the 
probity  of  liis  life  and  character  merited,  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  powerful  capacity  for  labour,  and  the  honours  due 
to  his  courage  and  loyalty. 


Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  New  Book. 

For  how  much  unhappiness  is  the  statement  "Beauty  is 
truth,  truth  beauty"  responsible?  How  much  disappoint- 
ment has  drifted  down  into  heedlessness ;  how  much 
discontent  lias  provoked  self-reliance  into  5elf-distrust 
imder  the  impossibility  of  accepting  the  exclamations  of 
lyrical  enthusiasm  as  a  working  principle  in  life?  Tlie 
intelligent,  striving  after  unclouded  clearness  of  thought, 
are  taught,  before  they  can  realise  the  limitations  of  sight, 
that  to  see  things  as  they  are  is  to  find  them  essentially 
and  completely  beautiful.  Against  this  goes  the  natural 
discipline — the  eternal  daily  education  of  mere  experience 
— of  feeling  them  as  they  are.  No  one  has  yet  pretended 
that  whatever  is  really  felt  must  be  actually  pleasant. 
Feeling  is  often  a  very  painful  privilege ;  truth  is  not 
always  beautiful,  and  it  is  probably  the  shock  of  this 
discovery  which  makes  many  minds,  by  native  delicacy 
romantic,  by  circumstances  critical.  The  just  critic  is  not 
the  man  who  has  failed  in  creative  art,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
man  who  would  describe  things  as  they  are  and  as  they 
feel  if  he  had  not  the  Beauty  clause  teasing  him  into  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  he  sees  and  feels  as  the  majority 
do  not.  A  poet,  fretting  under  this  grievance,  surprised 
by  realities,  not  knowing  which  way  to  look  for  comfort, 
feeling  the  world  too  much  with  liim,  the  dream  too  far 
away,  will  perhaps  strive  to  establish  judgment,  at  least, 
in  the  gate,  or  will  decide,  as  an  alternative,  to  see  the 
grote-sque  only  in  the  oljjects  of  his  scrutiny  and  the  con- 
tradictions of  his  own  knowledge.  Now,  without  wishing 
to  saddle  a  brilliant  achievement  with  solemnity,  we  may 
say  that  in  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  new  collection  of  parodies — 
Harrowed  Plumes — wo  are  given,  imder  various  disguises, 
a  strong  substratum  of  his  own  original  ideas,  observation 
and  philosophy.  Mr.  Seaman  is  neither  cynical  nor  dis- 
illusioned :  there  is  not  a  bitter  line  in  this  particular  book, 
nor  in  any  of  his  books  :  his  good  nature  is  never  disturbed 
nor  disturbing  :  there  is  no  note  of  the  farix  hon  homme  in 
his  gaiety,  but  (here  comes  the  particular  application  of 
the  Truth  is  Beauty  fallacy)  he  shows  his  acquaintance 
with  things  as  they  are  by  not  making  merry  at  the 
inappropriate  moment.  Much  present  laughter,  free  from 
malice  in  itself,  is  so  foolish  where  it  is  not  offensive 
that  we  may  be  excused  when  we  fear  lest  humour,  as 
the  great  authors  imderstood  it,  is  one  of  the  departing 
Bolaces  of  the  human  intellect.  Thackeray,  Bret  Harte, 
Calverley,  and  Sir  Francis  Burnand  have  given  us  some 
irresistible  burlesciues : — ^ilrapmorr,  for  instance,  as  a  sus- 
tained   effort   in    ripe,   imflagging,    spontaneous   fun,    is 


probably  the  beat  example  of  its  kind  in  English.  Mr. 
Seaman,  however,  aims  rather  at  an  imitation  than  parody 
pure  and  simple :  his  attack  is  not  directed  toward  the 
text  but  toward  the  point  of  view :  he  writes,  that  is  to 
say,  dramatically,  now  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hall  Ciiine, 
now  as  Mr.  Henry  Harland,  now  as  Ehzabeth  of  the 
Garden,  now  as  Sir  John  Lubbock.  He  is,  in  words,  a 
character  actor.  There  hangs  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  of 
the  Hoyal  Academy  a  picture  by  Millais  which  he  has 
called  .1  Souvvjiir  of  Velasquez.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a 
modern  child  done  in  a  brilliant  imitation  of  Velasquez's 
technique :  Millais  has  reproduced  the  Spanish  master's 
skill,  his  mannerisms,  his  way,  in  fact,  of  seeing.  This 
is  Mr.  Seaman's  method  of  parody,  and  this  is  why  his 
genius  in  that  direction  is  peculiarly  individual,  singularly 
difficult  to  describe  and  classify.  The  pieces  called  re- 
spectively "Mrs.  Humphry  Ward"  and  "Mr.  Henry 
James "  are  so  near  their  originals  that,  but  for  the 
unexpected  lines  of  sheer  absurdity,  they  would  seem 
quite  genuine.  When  HeUsmere  Bannistry  goes  shooting, 
his  meditation  takes  the  following  course  : — 

PhoasantB  liad  been  kille<l  :  though  not.  he  hoped,  in 
August.  A.s  for  rabbits,  they  were  a  perpetual  prey.  AVhat, 
indeed,  was  liis  objective  at  that  moment  ?  was  it  not  the 
destruction  of  certain  forms  of  hfe  ?  primarily  the  grouse, 
incidentally  the  hare,  and,  conceivably,  the  snipe?  .  . 
And  now  tlio  moor  fitretched  liefore  him,  sweeping  up  tlio 
long  low  liraes  of  Athol,  chequered  with  purple  patches,  here 
llaimting  the  conscious  symmetry  of  a  draught-board,  there 
counterfeiting  tlie  dappled  shadows  of  the  mildi-kine  of 
Apollo.  TIk!  pirns  spread  out  into  line.  .  .  .  Not  even 
then  could  Hellsmere  escape  from  his  attitude  of  mental 
absorption. 

Again,  in  a  totally  different  vein,  read  the  dialogue 
"  Miss  Ellen  Thorney croft  Fowler  "  :  — 

"Nothing  in  a  woman,  my  dear  Ethelfrida,  betrays  such 
lack  of  social  sai-oiv  faiiv  as  tlie  habit  of  telling  fibs,"  said 
Lady  Wolverhampton.  "No  sensible  man  ever  believes  that 
a  woman  m(>ans  what  she  says :  and  that  makes  it  so  much 
easier  to  tell  the  truth.  That's  how  I  married  Wolverhampton; 
1  told  him  I  had  never  eared  for  any  man,  and  he  at  onco 
became  jealous — as  I  meant  he  should." 

Or  the  "  George  Meredith  "  :— 

Bachelor  by  habit  and  a  graceful  seat  by  force  of  applica- 
tion, he  had  the  manner  of  riding  straight  after  hounds  or 
women  ;  but  tempered  liy  an  instinct  for  country  and  a  taste 
for  the  durable.  He  would  choose  the  open  gate  at  the 
fallow's  corner  iu  contempt  of  incredulous  eye-lifts  tlirown 
over  shrug  of  shoulders  loiuiing  back  from  the  rise,  rather 
than  risk  his  stable's  best  blood  over  a  low  hedge,  flushing 
young  Spring,  with  heavy  drop  at  fourteen  stone  on  macadam 
flints,  slirieking  menace  of  a  wnmg  fetlock  for  the  ten  inilex 
home.  In  the  otlier  kind  of  chase  he  had  cried  off,  on 
suspicion  that  the  lady's  mother  had  died  fat. 

Imitation  so  skilful  as  this  can  be  compared  only  with 
Pope's  imitations  of  Horace. 

The  scene  from  "John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  between  Bien- 
Entendue  Fitz-Blouse,  and  Lady  Tar-ar-a  is  an  especially 
good  example  of  somewhat  sardonic  humour  translated 
into  the  kindly  ridiculous  : — 

"  I  think  Mr.  Browning  is  so  triio  about  soul  and  sense','' 
said  Bien-Entendue.  "  Women,  especially,  seem  to  be  half 
spiritual  and  half  sensible." 

"  Half  sensible ?"  said  Lady  Tai>ar-a,  &c.,  bitterly,  "I  find 
them  altogether  stupid." 

"I  knew  you  must  Ix;  badly  in  love,  dear,"  said  Bicu- 
I'^ntendue,  with  quick  intuition.  "  Who  is  it?  Mine's  Robert 
Porridge." 

She  spoke  with  a  simple  candour  that  invited  confidence. 
I.ady  Tar-ar-a's  steel  belt,  studded  with  black  pearls,  snapped 
abruptly  and  flew  across  the  boudoir  ;  but  she  gave  no  other 
sign  of  the  internal  shock  that  she  had  sustained. 

"  .Vnd  mine,"  she  replied,  as  she  collected  the  fragments 
with  perfect  aplomb,  "  mine  is — Lord  Flotsam."  She  was  a 
gifted  woman.     Tlie  lie  had  a  superb  air  of  probability.  .  .  . 

"I  should  think  J^ord  Flotsam  must  Ix;  a  vciy  beautiful 
character,"  said  Bien-Entendue,  innocently. 
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''The  "Mr.  Dooley,""' the  "  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,"  and 
the  "  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  "  contiiia  some  of  the  best  pages 
in  a  delightful  volume,  and  the  authors  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated  must  be  accepting  it  with  grateful  appreciation. 
For,  under  all  the  joy,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  liighly 
distinguished  criticism. 


Mozart   in    the   Mirabell- 
Garten. 

TiiEV  are  giving  a  cycle  of  Mozart  operas  at  Munich,  at 
the  Hof -Theater,  to  follow  the  Wagner  operas  at  the 
Prinz-lJegenten-Tlieater ;  and  I  stayed,  on  my  way  to 
Sulzburg,  to  hear  "  Die  Zauberfliiie."  It  was  perfectly- 
given,  with  a  small,  clioice  orchestra  under  Herr  Zumpe, 
and  with  every  part  except  the  tenor's  admirably  sung 
and  acted.  Herr  Julius  Zarest,  from  Hanover,  was 
particularly  good  as  Papageno ;  the  Eva  of  "  Die  Meister- 
singer"  made  an  equally  good  Pamina.  And  it  was 
staged,  under  Herr  von  Possart's  direction,  as  suitably 
and  as  successfully,  in  its  different  way,  as  the  Wagner 
opera  had  been.  Tiie  sombre  Egyptian  scenes  of  this 
odd  story,  with  its  menagerie  and  its  pantomime  trans- 
formation, were  turned  into  a  thrilling  spectacle,  and  by 
means  of  nothing  but  a  little  canvas  and  paint  and 
limelight.  It  could  have  cost  very  little,  compared  with 
an  English  Shakespeare  revival,  let  us  say ;  but  how 
infinitely  more  spectacular,  in  the  good  sense,  it  was! 
Every  effect  was  significant,  perfectly  in  its  place,  doing 
just  what  it  had  to  do,  and  without  thrusting  itself 
forward  for  separate  admiration.  German  art  of  to-day 
is  all  decorative,  and  it  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  scenery  of  the  stage.  Its  fault,  in  serious  painting, 
is  that  it  is  too  theatrical,  it  is  too  anxious  to  be  full  of 
too  many  qualities  besides  the  qualities  of  good  painting. 
It  is  too  emphatic,  it  is  meant  for  artificial  light.  If 
Franz  Stuck  would  paint  for  the  stage,  instead  of  using 
his  vigorous  brush  to  paint  nature  without  distinction 
and  nightmares  without  imagination  or  easel-canvases, 
he  would  do,  perhaps  rather  better,  just  what  these 
scene-painters  do,  with  so  much  skill  and  taste.  They 
have  the  sense  of  effective  decoration  ;  and  German  art, 
at  present,  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  that  sense. 

I  listened,  with  the  full  consent  of  my  eyes,  to  the 
lovely  music,  which  played  round  the  story  like  light 
transfiguring  a  masquerade  ;  and  now,  by  a  lucky  chance, 
I  can  brood  over  it  here  in  Salzburg,  where  Mozart  was 
l)orn,  where  be  lived,  where  the  house  in  which  he  wrote 
the  opera  is  to  be  seen,  a  little  garden-house  brought  over 
from  Vienna  and  set  down  where  it  should  always  have 
been,  high  up  among  the  pine-woodsof  the  Capuzinerberg. 
I  find  myself  wondering  how  much  Mozart  took  to  himself, 
how  much  went  to  his  making,  in  this  exquisite  place,  set 
in  a  hollow  of  great  hills,  from  which,  if  you  look  down 
upon  it,  it  has  the  air  of  a  little  toy  town  out  of  a  Noah's 
Ark,  set  squnre  in  a  clean,  trim,  perfectly  flat  map  of 
meadows,  with  its  flat  roofs,  packed  close  together  on  each 
side  of  a  long,  winding  river,  which  trails  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  plain.  From  the  midst  of  the  town  you 
look  up  evervwhere  at  heights ;  rocks  covered  with  pine- 
trees,  bej'ond  them  hills  hooded  with  white  clouds,  great 
soft  walls  of  darkness,  on  which  the  mist  is  like  the  bloom 
of  a  plum  ;  and,  right  above  you,  the  castle,  on  its  steep 
rock  swathed  in  trees,  with  its  grey  walls  and  turrets,  like 
the  castle  which  one  lias  imagined  for  all  the  knights  of 
all  the  romances.  All  this,  no  doubt,  entered  into  the 
sold  of  Mozart,  and  had  its  meanintr  for  him ;  but  where  I 
seem  actually  to  ^ee  him,  where  I  can  fancy  him  walking 
most  often,  and  hearing  more  sounds  than  elsewhere  come 


to  him  through  his  'eyes  and  his  senses,  is  the  Mirabell- 
Garten,  which  lies  behind  the  palace  built  by  an  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  is  laid 
out  in  the  conventional  French  fashion,  with  a  harmony 
which  I  find  in  few  other  gardens.  1  have  never  walked 
in  a  garden  which  seemed  to  keep  itself  so  reticently 
within  its  own  severe  and  gracious  limits.  The  trees 
themselves  seem  to  grow  naturally  into  the  pattern  of  this 
garden  with  its  formal  alleys,  in  which  the  birds  fly  in 
and  out  of  the  trellised  roofs,  its  S(|uare-cut  bushes,  its 
low  stone  balustrades,  its  tall  urns  out  of  which  droop 
trails  of  pink  and  green,  its  round  flower-beds,  each  of  a 
single  colour,  set  at  regular  intervals  on  the  grass,  its 
tiny  fountain  dripping  faintly  into  a  green  and  brown 
pool ;  the  long,  sad  lines  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  off 
which  the  brown  paint  is  peeling  ;  the  whole  sad  charm.i 
dainty  melancholy,  formal  beauty,  and  autumnal  air  of  it'. 
It  was  in  the  Mirabell-Garten  that  I  seemed  nearest  to 
Mozart. 

The  music  of  Mozart,  as  one  hears  it  in  "  Die 
Zauberfliite,"  is  music  without  desire,  music  content  with 
beauty,  and  to  be  itself.  It  has  the  firm  outlines  of 
Diirer  or  of  Botticelli,  with  the  same  constraint  within  a 
fixed  form,  if  one  compares  it  with  the  Titian-like  freedom 
and  splendour  of  Wagner.  In  hearing  Mozart  I  saw 
Botticelli's  "  Entombment,"  which  I  had  been  seeing  in 
the  Munich  Gallery  ;  in  hearing  Wagner  I  had  seen  the 
Titian  "  Scourging  of  Christ."  Mozart  has  what  Coventry 
Patmore  called  "  a  ghttering  peace":  to  Patmore  that 
quality  distinguished  supreme  art,  and,  indeed,  the  art  of 
Mozart  is,   in   its  kind,    supreme.      It    has    an    adorable 

f rarity  of  form,  and  it  has  no  need  to  look  outside  those 
imits  which  it  has  found  oi-  fixed  for  itself.  Mozart  cares 
little,  as  a  rule,  for  what  he  has  to  express  ;  but  he  c.ires 
infinitely  for  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  everything, 
and,  through  the  mere  emotional  power  of  the  notes  them- 
selves, he  conveys  to  us  all  that  he  cares  to  convey :  awe, 
for  instance,  in  those  solemn  scenes  of  the  priests  of 
Isis.  He  is  a  magician,  who  plays  with  his  magic,  and 
can  be  gay,  out  of  mere  pleasant  idleness,  fooling  with 
Papagenus  as  Shakespeare  fools  in  "  Twelfth  Night.'* 
"  Die  Zauberfliite  "is  really  a  very  fine  kind  of  pantomine, 
to  which  the  music  lends  itself  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
yet  without  condescending  to  be  grotesque.  The  duet  of 
Papagenus  and  Papagena  is  absolutely  comic,  but  it  is  as 
lovely  as  a  duet  of  two  birds,  of  less  flaming  feather.  As 
the  lovers  ascend  through  fires  and  floods,  only  the  piping 
of  the  magic  flute  is  heard  in  the  orchestra :  imagine 
Wagner  threading  it  in  to  the  web  of  a  great  orchestral 
pattern  !  For  Mozart  it  was  enough,  and,  for  his  art,  it  was 
enough.  He  gives  you  harmony  which  does  not  need  to  mean 
anything  outside  it.self,  in  order  to  be  supremely  beautiful ; 
and  he  gives  you  beauty  with  a  certain  exquisite  formality, 
not  caring  to  go  beyond  the  lines  which  contain  that 
reticent,  suflficient  charm  of  the  Mirabell-Garten. 

Ar.TULR  Sysioks. 


Bret   Harte  as  Letter  Writer. 

NoTHiNf;  within  the  wide  circle  of  the  written  word  is 
more  diflicult  to  judge  and  adequately  to  appraise  than 
correspondence.  The  mere  passing  of  a  letter  from  under 
the  eyes  for  which  it  was  intended,  to  receive  the  scrutiny 
of  another  glance,  the  impact  of  another  brain,  seems  at 
once  to  rob  it  of  something  of  its  intimacy,  something  of 
its  inner  soul.  Hardly  a  volume  of  letters  was  ever 
published  which  did  not  leave  upon  many  readers  a  sense 
of  confidence  violated,  of  secrecy  surprised.  We  do  not 
mean  that  theietore  intimate  correspondence  should  not 
be  published — that  would  be  to  rob  the  world  of  the  ex- 
pression  of  more  wisdom,  sorrow,  joyouBness,  than  it  cau 
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afford  to  lose.  Letters,  indeed,  are  always  subject  to 
unexpected  publicity,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more  un- 
natural that  tliey  should  be  read  by  ten  thousand  tlian  by 
a  dozen  nnfamiliar  eyes.  Genius  has  occasionally  expressed 
itself  more  perfectly  in  correspondence  than  in  other 
forms  :  take,  for  instance,  the  letters  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  ;  perhaps  we  might  add  those  of  Marie  BashkirtscfT. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  add  much  to 
our  sum  of  knowledge,  and  this  usually  in  the  case  of 
writers  who  were  simple  and  unspeculative,  and  who 
found  in  their  work  an  ample  channel  for  most  of  what 
they  had  to  say.  Of  these  latter,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  samples  given  us  in  the  current  Harper's  Magazine, 
Bret  Harte  was  one.  The  letters  were  addressed  to  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Boyd,  or  members  of  her  household ;  they  are 
pleasant,  amiable,  fairly  observant,  but  rather  lacking  in 
distinction.  They  are  hardly,  in  a  word,  the  kind  of 
letters  which  we  should  have  expected  the  author  of 
"  Tennessee's  Partner  "  and  "  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat  " 
to  write.  We  can  only  state  the  impression  :  we  do  not 
suggest  that  we  had  any  right  to  expect  more. 

America,  Mrs.  Boyd  tells  us,  was  always  "my  country", 
to  Bret  Harte,  and  an  absence  extending  over  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  "  failed  to  dim  his  vivid  recollection  of 
tne  beauties  of  the  Sierras  that  form  so  regal  a  back- 
ground to  most  of  his  stories."  Writing  from  Switzerland 
in  1895  he  said :  "  This  part  of  Switzerland  is  entirely 
new  to  me.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  two  photographs 
I  send  you  are  absolutely  true  in  detail  and  effect,  and  that 
the  characteristic  and  even  the  defect  of  ihe  scenery  here 
is  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artistically  composed :  all  the 
drop-curtains,  all  the  stage  scenes,  all  the  hallet  back- 
grounds you  have  ever  seen  in  the  theatre  exist  here  in 
reality.  The  painter  has  nothing  to  compose  —the  photo- 
grapher still  less :  that  chalet,  that  terrace,  that  snow 
peak,  is  exactly  rchere  it  ourjlit  to  be.  The  view  from  my 
balcony  at  this  moment  is  a  picture  hanging  on  my  wall — 
not  a  view  at  all.  You  begin  to  have  a  horrible  suspicion 
that  Daudet's  joke  about  all '  Switzerland  being  a  gigantic 
hotel  company '  is  true.  You  hesitate  about  sitting  down 
on  this  stone  terrace  lest  it  shouldn't  be  '  practical ' ;  and  you 
don't  dare  to  knock  at  the  door  of  this  bright  venetian- 
awninged  shop  lest  it  should  be  only  painted  canvas. 
There  is  a  whole  street  in  Montreux  that  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  times  in  Grand  Opera." 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  letter  he  writes  :  "  I  find 
my  heart  going  back  to  the  old  Sierras  whenever  I  get 
over  three  thousand  feet  of  Swiss  altitude,  and— dare  I 
whisper  it?— in  spite  of  this  pictorial  composition  I 
wouldn't  give  a  male  of  the  dear  old  Sierras,  with  their 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  magnificent  uncouthness,  for 
100,000  kilometres  of  the  picturesque  Vaud  !  " 

This,  in  its  way,  is  fairly  effective,  but  the  earlier 
passage  is  rather  commonplace ;  it  has  none  of  the  sym- 
pathy, the  intimacy,  of  the  descriptive  passages  in  Bret 
Harte's  stories ;  we  might  almost  call  it  a  little  provincial. 
But  it  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the'letter  was 
written  when  Bret  Ilarte  had  already  given  us  his  best 
work,  and  when  even  the  memory  of  the  Sierras  could  not 
awaken  in  him  the  old  picturesque  fejvour.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mrs.  Boyd  has  not  given  some 'earlier  letters.  One 
dated  1888  is  the  earliest,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
correspondence  began  in  188.3,  and  extended  to  "  hundreds 
of  letters."  That  dated  1888  refers  to  Stoke  Pogis  and 
(Jray's  "  Elegy,"  a  subject  so  hackneyed  that  we  refrain 
from  quoting :  it  seems  to  have  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  further  possible  illumination. 

Of  Bret  Harte's  sympathy  with  and  appreciation  of  other 
men's  work  Mrs.  Boyd  justly  speaks  in  the  higliest  terms. 
Catriona  roused  his  instant  enthusiasm  ;  one  can  see  just 
how  it  would  appeal  to  his  romantic  and  literary  sense. 
When  Bret  Harte's  biography  comes  to  be  written — his 
memoiy  can  hardly  escape  that  doubtful  memorial — we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  of  his.letters ;  those  given  in 


the  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  can.  hardly,  we 
think,  be  quite  representative.  One  passage  in  Mrs.  Boyd's 
article  calls  for  protest ;  she  writes :  ''  Looking  through 
hundreds  of  letters  written  to  our  small  household  alone 
under  dates  varying  from  1883  to  190i!,  we  marvel  that 
he,  whose  every  written  word  commanded  a  high  market 
value,  should  have  wielded  so  prodigal  a  pen  in  pui-ely 
private  correspondence." 

We  see  nothing  at  all  to  marvel  at  in  this  ;  it  represents 
a  point  of  view  against  which  we  must  always  protest,  and 
certainly  it  is  no  compliment  to  Bret  Harte  to  put  it  into 
print.  There  is  far  too  much  talk  now-a-days  of  literary 
"  market  value,"  and  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  the 
idea  can  be  even  distantly  associated  with  written  ex- 
pressions of  friendship. 


Drama. 

The Beef  Suet  Co. 

"  Oxen  supplied  by  the Beef  Suet  Co." — such  is  the 

agreeable  intimation  which  meets  the  eye  on  taking  up 
the  playbill  for  ''The  Best  of  Friends"  at  Drury  Lane. 
I  omit  the  actual  name  of  the  firm  employed,  lest  they 
should  be  unjustly  suspected  of  paying  for  the  advertise- 
ment. But  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  compiler  of  the 
play-bill  had  no  such  scruples.  He  further  went  on  to 
specify  the  milliner,  and  the  florist,  and  the  upholsterer, 
and  the  tobacconist  who  provided  the  cigars  and  the 
cigarettes  smoked  upon  the  stage  in  Act  ii.,  scene  4.  All 
this  is  significant,  for  it  is  precisely  upon  these  trades- 
men and  their  wares,  with  the  skilled  assistance  of  the 
machinist  and  the  chief  engineer,  who  are  also  com- 
memorated, that  the  success  of  a  melodrama,  as  melodrama 
is  understood  at  Drury  Lane  to-day,  depends.  The  play 
and  the  players  are  a  very  minor  consideration  indeed. 
The  histrionic  function  of  the  Beef  Suet  Co.'s  oxen  is  to 
walk  across  the  stage,  together  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  a 
Cape  cart,  several  Kaffirs,  and  some  children  carrying  large 
water-melons,  in  a  scene  representing  a  street  in  Johannes- 
burg during  the  progress  of  the  war.  Another  scene  is 
laid  before  the  gates  of  an  Oxford  college.  Men  and  scouts 
and  dons  come  and  go,  and  a  circus  procession,  with  a 
Lady  Godiva,  very  scandalizing  to  the  dean,  winds  its  way 
through  an  interested  crowd.  A  third  represents  a  garden- 
party  amongst  the  flower-beds  of  a  ducal  mansion ;  a 
fourth  a  banquet  of  a  yeomanry  company  in  the  ducal 
hall ;  a  fifth  the  surrender  of  a  Boer  commando  in 
some  desolate  outpost  amongst  the  hills ;  a  sixth  the 
interior  of  the  circus  itself.  Each  is  filled  w-ith  a  well- 
drilled  crowd  and  mounted  with  an  extraordinary 
attention  to  detail.  Indeed,  so  thorough  is  the  realism 
that  it  is  quite  an  entertainment  to  watch  for  the  points 
in  which  it  falls  short,  to  observe  the  inadequate  supply 
of  glasses  at  the  banquet,  the  numbers  painted  on  the 
stones  dislodged  by  a  shell  from  the  ruined  farmhouse 
where  the  Boers  fire  concealed,  and  the  encouragement 
bestowed  upon  a  diminutive  co.x  by  the  taller  members  of 
his  college  as  he  returns  in  boating  coat  and  sweater  from 
the  river.  One  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the 
immense  amount  of  energy  and  business  capacity  which 
such  a  production  as  this  involves.  It  is  not  art,  but  it  is 
a  monument  of  British  commercial  enterprise.  Mr.  Arthur 
Collins,  with  his  ropes  and  his  pulleys,  and  his  host  of 
fournisscurs  and  scene-shifters,  must  have  on  his  shoulders 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  general  manager  of  one  of  our 
great  railways.  And  if  his  players  act  like  ticket-collectors 
and  his  play  has  the  literary  quality  of  a  time-table,  it  is, 
I  am  sure,  because  he  has  learnt  from  experience  that 
these  are  the  things  about  which  the  public  for  which  ho 
caters  cares  least. 
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Yet  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  sorry  for  llie  poor  ghost 
of  disinherited  melodrama.  For  after  all  melodrama, 
although  it  had  its  limitations,  performed  some  at  least 
of  the  functions  of  literature.  It  took  you  out  of  yourself. 
As  a  reading  of  life  it  was  open  to  criticism,  but  as  a 
dream  world  it  was  as  good  as  another,  as  good  as 
Mr.  Morris'  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  or  Mr.  Yeats'  "  Land  of 
Heart's  De.sire,"  or  that  immoral  comedy  of  the  Restoration 
wherein  Charles  Lamb,  wearied  of  problems,  found  a 
"  happy  breathing-place  from  the  burden  of  a  perpetual 
moral  questioning,  the  sanctuary  and  quiet  Alsatia  of 
hunted  casuistry."  I  do  not  thinjc  that  I  ever  myself 
possessed  the  key  to  this  particular  garden  of  enchant- 
.  meut,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  have  been  many 
who  did,  and  wlio  lost  themselves  there,  as  they 
watched  the  villains  whose  villainy  declared  itself  in 
the  very  cut  of  their  moustaches,  and  the  heroes  whose 
most  innocent  acts  were  always  so  fatally  open  to  mis- 
interpretation, and  wept  when  the  devoted  women  received 
the  shots  that  should  have  been  their  lovers',  and  took  part 
in  the  triumph  when  the  clouds  of  doubt  rolled  away  and 
the  faithful  hearts  that  had  been  separated  beat  together 
once  more.  Of  course  there  were  villains  in  "  The  Best  of 
Friends,"  who  were  duly  hissed  according  to  tradition  as 
they  passed  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  each  act. 
Tliere  was  a  Boer  agent  disguised  as  a  riding-master  in 
the  circus,  and  there  was  a  high-born  lady  with  a  dubious 
past  and  a  wry  mouth  that  curled  into  a  sneer  when  she 
found  herself  alone  on  the  stage.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
these  gentry  expected  us  to  take  their  machinations  very 
seriously.  Xo  ingenuity  of  construction  liad  been  wasted 
on  the  plot,  wliich  was  too  obviously  a  mere  excuse  for 
hurrying  us  on  from  tablfeau  to  breathless  tableau.  I  am 
afraid  thai  the  chronicler  must  record  another  triumph  for 
mechanism,  and  that  melodrama,  like  many  finer  forms  of 
the  mimetic  art,  has  succumbed  to  the  attractions  of  the 
spectacle. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  play  being,  as  it  is,  nought,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  miglit  just  aS  well  have  left 
the  war  out  of  it.  I  do  not  complain  that  he  has  dealt 
with  it  in  any  offensive  spirit.  The  sound  of  the  Jingo  is 
not  very  loud  in  the  land  just  at  present.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Raleigh  strictly  avoids  taking  sides.  Even  the 
pro-Boer  tendencies  of  Lord  Amesbury  are  tenderly  treated, 
and  the  old  Boer  commandant,  Michael  de  Lahne,  is  the  most 
sympathetic,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  played  cliaracters 
in  the  piece.  Certainly  he  contrasts  well,  for  intelligence 
and  dignity  cf  bearing,  with  the  rather  fatuous  duke  who 
chiefly  voices  the  sentiments  of  English  patriotism.  But 
the  War  is  still  so  new  and  so  real,  and,  whatever  way 
you  look  at  the  causes  of  it,  such  a  stupendous  sorrow 
to  so  many  households,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  a  little 
indecent  to  utilize  it  for  the  purposes  of  an  entertainment 
■which,  at  the  best,  makes  no  claim  to  toucli  upon  the 
finer  issues  of  life,  or  to  afford  anything  but  three  hours 
of  sensational,  if  more  or  less  harmless,  amusement.  It  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  which,  in  all  good  faith, 
invited  the  defeated  Boer  generals  to  become  spectators  of 
the  display  of  British  naval  supremacy  at  the  Spithead 
review.     Tndy,  we  are  an  unimaginative  people. 

E.  K.  C'H.winKits. 


Art. 

The  "Artist"  Photographer. 

I  AM  not  a  photographer.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  At  any 
rate  I  am  enabled  to  approach  the  subject  with  an  open 
mind,  which  has  been  stimulated,  if  not  convinced,  by  an 
animated  conversation  with  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
champion  of  the  "  artist  "  photographer  in  the  paper  war 
of  camera  versus  brush.     That  war  may  be  said  to  have 


begun  on  the  day  when  the  French  painter  Delaroche 
first  saw  one  of  Daguerre's  new  light  pictures.  He  looked, 
shivered  (he  must  have  shivered\  and  exclaimed  "  Painting 
is  dead  !  " 

Well,  painting  is  not  dead.  Like  photography,  it  is 
lustily  alive,  and  if  Uelaroehe  could  not  live  to  see  his 
fear  justified,  neither  could  he  have  foreseen  the  breezy 
upland  which  photography,  ploughing  in  its  own  furrow, 
has  reached.  A  week  ago  I  was  honourably  ignorant 
of  the  ructions  and  fruitions  in  the  photographic  world, 
but  three  experiences  united  to  correct  that  nescience. 
First,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin's  Photo- 
graphy as  a  Fine  Art;  second,  an  afternoon  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery  ;  third,  a  morning  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  in  the  New  Gallery.  I  do 
not  propose  to  review  Mr.  Caitin's  book,  which  is  an 
appreciation,  with  a  strong  American  bias,  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  possibilities  of  photography,  or  to  quote  Mr. 
Caffin's  words,  "  of  photographic  art,"  with  nearly  a 
liundred  illustrations.  Two  of  the  chapters  are  mono- 
graphs on  the  work  of  two  Eminent  Photographers,  as  the 
writer  on  a  book  on  etching  might  include  chapters  on 
Durer  and  Whistler.  I  read  the  book  with  childlike 
wonder,  my  excitement  rising  as  I  learnt  just  how  "  the 
first  of  American  exponents  of  pictorial  photography,"  Mr. 
Alfred  Stieghtz,  "got"  his  famous  "  Portrait  of  Mr.  R.," 
which  appears  "  grander  and  sweeter "  the  more  Mr. 
Caffin  studies  it.  We  are  told  it  presents  preliminary 
study  extending  over  two  years,  for  Mr.  R.  was 
"habitually  composed,  but  stiffened  at  once  into  un- 
natural self-consciousness  at  any  suggestion  of  a  sitting." 
How  then  was  it  done?  How  did  Mr.  Stieglitz  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  shyness  of  Mr.  R.  ?  How  did  he  take 
this  photograph,  than  which  no  other  "picture  has 
secured  its  author  more  deserved  reputation."  By  means 
so  simple,  so  exquisitely  obvious,  that  only  a  child  or  a 
very  great  photographer  could  have  employed  them.  I 
give  the  explanation  in  Mr.  Caffin's  own  words.  "  It  was 
achieved  by  the  squeezing  of  a  rubber  ball  held  perdu  in 
the  artist's  pocket,  for  the  subject  did  not  know  that  he  was 
being  photographed."  To  the  ordinary  reader  who  is  not 
a  photographer,  to  whom  the  word  photography  suggests 
little  more  than  Baker  Street,  Mr.  Caffin's  volume  has  all 
the  novelty  of  a  surprise  packet.  I  lent  it  to  an  enthu- 
siastic photographer,  thinking  to  gratify,  perhaps  to 
astonish  him.  He  returned  the  volume  with  the  comment 
"a  little  out  of  date,  but  very  good." 

"  Out  of  date  !  "  Nevertheless  it  will  be  news  to  many 
to  learn  tliat  while  those  who  are  not  photographers  have 
been  mildly  busy  about  their  own  affairs,  the  photographic 
world  has  been  seething  with  that  recurring  secessionist 
movement  which,  in  the  art  world,  produced  the  Grosvenor, 
and  later  the  New  Gallery,  as  a  protest  against  con- 
ventionalism, favouritism,  and  what  the  seceders,  if  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  Milton,  would  have 
called  "  ])ining  atrophy."  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society  was  the  parent  body.  The  ardent  spirits  who 
seceded  from  it  called  themselves  The  Linked  Ring. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  medals,  and  in 
the  society  tliey  foiTned,  called  The  Pliotographic  Salon, 
they  refused  to  admit  photographs  to  their  walls  which 
did  not  give  evidence  of  personal  artistic  feeling  and 
motive,  quite  apart  from  purely  scientific  and  technical  con- 
siderations. Tliey  have  kept  their  ideals.  The  exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Salon  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  by  far 
the  better  of  the  two.  Indeed,  so  beautiful  in  effect  are 
a  few  of  the  exhibits  that  if  they  were  not  catalogued  as 
photographs,  no  one,  who  was  not  an  expert,  would  think 
they  were  photogi'aphs.  Let  any  sceptical  reader  of  these 
lines  drop  into  the  Dudley  tiallery  and  kiok  at  Mrs. 
Kasebier's  photograph  of  "  Mrs.  W.  and  Infant."  There 
ia  no  sign  of  stiffness  in  the  figures  of  mother  and  child ; 
they  are  neither  fuzzy  nor  sharply  defined  ;  the  printing 
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lias  the  clinriu  and  eliisiveiu-ss  of  an  etcbiiig,  and  I  submit 
that  whenllip  "  artist  "  photographer  produces  a  work  like 
this  he  certainly  deserves  the  ascription.  How  the  effects 
are  produced,  by  what  ingenuities  of  ground  laying,  block- 
ing out,  and  printing,  1  know  not ;  but  the  final  effect 
is  just  beautiful.  Mrs.  Kasebier  is  one  of  the  American 
lights  of  the  photographic  world.  Mr.  Uobert  Demacliy, 
whose  "Curieuse"  hangs  next  to  "Mr.-?.  W.  and  Infant," 
is  one  of  the  lights  of  the  P'rcnch  photographic  world, 
and  his  "  Curieuse  "  indicates  the  danger  that  lurks  in 
the  path  of  the  "  artist  "  photographer.  "  Curieuse  "  has 
all  the  paraphernalia  that  the  "artistic"  temperament 
loves.  The  print  is  pushed  high  np  into  the  narrow- 
white  frame,  showing  several  inches  of  blue  grey  mount 
beneath,  and  in  the  lower  corner  of  this  sea  of  mount  is 
i»n  oblong  shield  with  the  letters  of  the  photographer's 
name,  trying  to  give  the  flick  of  finish  to  the  decorative 
treatment.  But  the  photogi-ajjhic  subject  for  which  this 
house  of  artistry  was  designed,  the  young  woman,  with 
her  chin  resting  upon  her  hand,  is  a  photograph  and 
nothing  more.  Certainly  temperament  comes  into  photo- 
graphy, and  if  the  photographer  aims  at  something  more 
than  frank  photography  he  must  have  the  ijualities  of 
taste  and  artistic  vision  in  high  degree.  Apparently  a 
photographer  cannot  even  be  sure  of  himself.  "  The 
Stained  Gown "  by  Mr.  Edward  Sterling,  showing  the 
shimmer  of  light  on  white  satin,  is  not  photographic  ;  it  is 
an  artistic  study  of  the  play  of  light  on  satin,  (|uite 
successful;  but  the  same  exhibitor's  "Had  News"  is 
merely  a  carefully  arranged,  posed  anecdote,  as  lacking  in 
imagination  and  "  ecstasy  "  as  the  ordinaiyKoyal  Academy 
anecdotic  picture.  But  the  general  impression  of  this 
collection  is  surprise  at  the  high  degree  of  skill,  and, 
indeed,  of  beauty,  that  photography  has  reached.  Surprise, 
too,  at  the  value  certain  members  of  The  Salon  put 
upon  tlieir  work.  Five  guineas  is  not  an  uncommon 
price ;  several  prints  are  marked  at  ten  guineas,  and  one 
photographer,  an  American,  values  his  photographs  at 
twenty  pounds  each. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Hoyal  Photographic  Society  at  the 
New  Gallery  has  so  much  of  the  commercial  element  that 
at  first  glance  one  thinks  one  has  wandered  into  a  huge 
shop.  The  well-known  rooms  have  an  air  of  business 
about  them.  Here  are  all  the  new  appliances  and  inven- 
tions. The  exhibition  is  to  the  photographer  what  the 
Dairy  Show  is  to  the  dairyman.  I  felt  more  at  home  in 
the  west  room,  which  contains  the  pictorial  photographs, 
and  found  some  amusement  in  observing  if  my  choice 
coincided  with  the  choice  of  the  jury  on  whom  the  task 
of  awarding  the  five  medals  for  tlie  year  has  fallen.  My 
failure  to  indicate  the  winners,  except  in  one  instance,  was 
alleviated  by  reading  later  the  opinion  of  an  expert  who 
remarked  that  "  at  each  exhibition  these  awards  create 
indignation,  or  amusement,  or  both."  The  question  of 
medals,  or  no  medals,  seems  to  be  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  photographic  world,  and 
it  is  said  that  if  the  medals  were  abolished  the  two 
societies  would  mingle  to  nmtual  advantage,  like  Briton 
and  Boer.  Personally  I  am  well  content  to  have  them 
•distinct.  The  Photographic  Salon  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
with  its  white  velarium,  its  canvas  walls,  and  grey  frieze, 
is  an  ideal  exhibition.  And  if  you  mis's  (su])p()sing  you 
do  not  visit  the  parent  society  in  the  New  Gallery)  Mr. 
Parkinson's  simple  but  delightfid  studies  of  snow  scenes 
or  Mr.  Mauser's  "  On  the  Delft  Canal,"  you  at  least  escape 
the  dull  insincerity  of  Prof.  Von  Jan's  "  I'lmraaus  "  and 
"  Bethlehem." 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

Problems   of   Flight. 

TiiR  late  successful  journey  of  a  "dirigible"  balloon  over 
I.K)ndon  has  produced  so  much  favourable  comment  from 
the  Press  that  the  unwary  may  be  led  to  supjjose  the 
organisation  of  a  regular  service  of  aerial  cars  between 
(say)  London  and  New  York  to  ])e  merely  a  question  of 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Spencer's  plucky 
and  skilful  experiment  proved  nothing  that  was  not  known 
already,  and  the  problem  of  Higlit  tlirough  the  air  stands 
e.xactly  where  it  did.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie,  as  some 
have  supposed,  in  sustaining  a  steady  lateral  or  horizontal 
motion  ;  for  the  air,  like  the  water,  is  for  all  practical  par- 
poses  an  incompressible  fluid,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
motion  in  the  one  case  apply  in  the  other.  1-2 very  schoolboj' — 
to  use  a  consecrated  phrase  that  is  here  particularly  appro- 
jn'iate — knows  that  if  triangular  wings  made  of  paper  be 
affixed  to  a  marjntim  honum  pen  and  the  whole  apparatus 
hurled  into  the  air,  it  will  maintain  a  steady  flight  until 
tiie  original  impidse  lent  by  the  thrower's  arm  dies  away, 
and  it  descends  to  bury  its  point  in  the  desk  or  in 
a  comrade's  head.  But  if  each  of  these  paper  wings  be 
bent  at  right  angles  to  itself,  the  miniature  spear  when 
thrown  will  not  only  fly  horizontally  as  before  but  will 
also  rotate  about  its  own  point.  And  by  reversing  the 
process,  the  impulse  given  by  the  thrower's  arm  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  rotation  at  sufficient  speed  of  cun^ed 
wings  or  blades  projecting  at  right  angles  from  a 
cylindrical  body  will  cause  it  to  move  forward  horizontally 
in  an  incompressible  medium  witiumt  any  other  impulse 
at  all.  This  is  in  fact  the  theory  of  the  screw  jn'opeller 
used  in  steam-ships,  and  the  motion  of  the  latter  through 
the  water  does  not  differ  in  essential  particulars  from  that 
of  the  modern  air-ship.  A  cylindrical  balloon  with  a 
propeller  rotating  round  an  axis  parallel  to  the  cylinder's 
and  attached  in  the  Zeppelin  air-sliip  to  the  balloon  itself, 
in  the  Santos  Dumont  and  the  Spencer  vessels  to  a  .car 
suspended  from  it,  forms  in  either  case  the  source  of  the 
horizontal  movement.  That  the  direction  of  this  can, 
within  limits,  be  changed  by  a  rudder  attached  to  the 
stern  of  the  vessel  and  acting  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship  at 
sea  goes  without  saying. 

The  great  difficulty  that  has  retarded  aerial  navigation 
on  this  principle  until  lately  was,  of  course,  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  lifting  to  a  sufficient  height  an  engine 
capable  of  rotating  the  propeller  at  the  high  speed  re- 
quired. Maxim's  steam-engine,  though  a  marvel  of 
lightness,  weighs  eight  pounds  for  each  horse-power 
developed,  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  weight  would  after 
a  certain  point  increase  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  the 
energy.  Tliis  has  now  been  partly  overcome  by  the  use 
in  the  balloon  of  a  gas  many  times  lighter  than  air — 
generally  hydrogen  or  one  of  its  compounds — and  by  the 
invention  of  petrol  motors  developing  relatively  enormous 
horse-power  with  very  small  weight.  But  there  remains 
the  question  of  what  sailors  call  "  lee-way,"  or  the 
propensity  of  any  ship  or  balloon  to  drift  before  the  wind. 
At  sea,  this  is  in  part  overcome  by  the  fact  that  the  water  to 
leeward  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  lateral  pressure 
of  a  "  crank  "  or  straight-sided  ship,  and  by  the  possibilitj' 
of  using  engines  of  strength  enough  to  force  the  ship 
forward  in  the  teeth  of  any  but  the  fiercest  gale.  In  the 
air.  Count  Zeppelin's  vessel  goes  as  near  imitating  the  shape 
of  the  modern  screw-propelled  ocean  greyhound  as  it  is, ' 
perhaps,  safe  to  go,  but  the  necessity  of  bu03\ancy  has  . 
prevented  the  adoption  of  engines  of  anything  like  the 
same  jxjwer.  Until  some  way  out  of  this  difficulty  be 
found,  it  seems  as  if  the  dirigible  balloon  must  remain,  as 
it  is  at  present,  incapable  of  making  steerage-way  against 
any  but  the  most  moderate  wind. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  tlie 
aeronaut  should  have  turned  liis  attention  to  the  flight  of 
birds,  who  are  to  all  appearance  capable  of  ascending  into 
the  air  without  the  use  of  any  lifting  power  other  than  that 
of  their  own  muscles  and  of  directing  their  course  therein 
without  much  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  this  was  effected  solely  by  the 
flapping  or  downward  stroke  of  the  wings,  which  striking 
with  their  curved  surface  the  resilient  air,  forces  the  whole 
body  upward.  If  we  watch,  for  instance,  a  heavy  bird  such 
as  the  swan  rising  from  the  water,  we  find  this  process  very 
rotable,  and  that  he  strikes  first  the  water  and  then  the 
air  many  times  with  his  wings  before  the  upward  impidse 
is  attained.  But  the  researches  of  observers  like  Prof. 
Marey  have  shown  that  this  flapping  process  is  not  by 
itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  fight. 
While  calculation  has  proved  that  the  muscular  power  of 
the  larger  birds  can  never  be  equal  to  overcoming  the 
whole  force  of  gravitation,  we  have  learned  from  observa- 
tion that  many  large  birds  make  use  in  addition  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  itself  and  force  themselves 
up  an  inclined  plane  to  windward  like  a  child's 
kite.  M.  Clement  Ader,  for  instance,  has  noticed  that 
the  huge  vultures  of  Africa  do  this  by  running  swiftly 
against  the  wind,  and  the  same  thing  must  often  have  been 
seen  by  the  observant  sportsman  when  watching  pheasants 
in  thin  cover.  The  same  explanation  accoimts  in  some 
measure  for  the  phenomena  of  "soaring,"  when  the  bird, 
holding  his  wings  stiffly  outstretched  like  sails,  either 
hangs  motionless  in  the  wind's  eye,  or  swoops  round  in 
statelj'  circles  which  evidently  have  for  their  purpose  the 
presenting  of  a  slightly  inclined  surface  to  the  wind's 
force.  By  imitating  tliis  action  and  by  using  large  wings 
or  aeroplanes  driven  by  motors  small  enough  to  be  carried 
with  them,  Herr  Lilienthal  and  Mr.  Pilcher  contrived  not 
only  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air,  but  to  make  glides  or 
flights  of  very  considerable  length  in  planes  set  at  ven,- 
small  angles  to  the  horizon.  But  the  sliocking  deaths  of 
both  these  inventors,  who  were  seized  by  a  current  of  air 
coming  in  an  unexpected  direction  and  hurled  to  the  ground 
before  they  had  time  to  adjust  their  aeroplanes,  served  to 
show  that  all  the  problems  of  the  bird's  flight  have  not 
yet  been  mastered.  How,  for  instance,  does  the  falcon,  when 
she  has  by  her  circling  flight  attained  the  height  above 
her  prey  that  her  experience  teaches  to  be  effective, 
manage  to  effect,  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it, 
the  terrific  "stoop"  or  drop  which  hurls  her  upon  the 
quarry  like  a  thunderbolt-?  And  how  does  the  kestrel  or 
"windhover,"  on  a  day  when  not  a  breath  of  air  appears 
to  be  stirring  aloft,  contrive  to  hang  in  the  heavens 
"waiting  on,"  in  the  language  of  falconry,  to  all 
appearance  perfectly  motionless,  until  he  raises  or  lowers 
himself  vertically  without  any  perceptible  flap  of  the 
wings  ?  All  this  jx)ints  to  a  power  of  balancing — which 
may  be  defined  as  the  instantaneous  and  delicately- 
measured  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity — of  which  man 
has  not  yet  discovered  the  secret,  and  until  this  be  found 
it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  practice  of  aviation  or 
bird-like  flight  will  prove  to  the  human  species  not  impos- 
sible but  terribly  dangerous.  As  Mr.  Seton  Valentine  and 
Mr.  Tomlinson  tell  us  in  their  excellent  Travels  in  Space, 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  overcome  a  similar  difficidty 
in  the  arts  of  bicycling  and  skating  offers  ground  for  hope 
that  some  day  the  problem  may  be  completely  mastered , 
but  there  is  certainly  no  indication  of  its  solution  in  the 
near  future.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  twin  difficulty  of 
fivercoming  the  "  leeway  "  of  a  balloon,  the  patient  and 
systematic  collection  of  facts  seems  to  be  the  part  at 
present  marked  out  for  us. 

F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Science  and  Mysticism. 

Sni, — I  have  admired  Mr.  Legge's  former  contributions 
to  the  Academy  so  much  that  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  him 
tilting  indiscriminately  against  "  Mysticism  "  in  your 
last  number.  Max  Nordau's  pseudo-scientific  book  on 
Derjcni'rat'ton  is  not  a  good  authority  to  follow  on  sucli  a 
subject.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  Roman  Church  the 
name  "Mysticism  "  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  mass  of 
alleged  "  supernatural  phenomena,"  of  whicli  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  are  full.  Such  books  as  the  Abbe  Migne's 
Dictionary  of  Musticinm,  and  the  works  of  Giirres,  Schram, 
and  Hibet,  illustrate  painfully  enough  the  degradation  into 
which  Catholic  "  mj'stical  theology"  has  fallen.  A  still 
lower  depth  of  morbidity  is  exhibited  bj'  some  of  the 
literary  "mystics"  like  Huysmans,  who  find  in  decadent 
Keo-Catholicism  more  pungent  flavours  than  even  lubricity 
can  bestow.  But  this  misuse  of  the  word  is  not  English. 
With  us,  "  Mysticism  "  stands  for  "  Mystik  "  mucli  rather 
than  for  "  Mysticismus,"  and  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  great 
mystics  to  mix  them  up  with  Nordau's  gallery  of  deca- 
dents. In  reality,  a  man  of  science  should  be  the  last  to 
attack  mysticism ;  for  the  mystics,  as  Prof.  Royce  of 
Harvard  truly  says,  are  "the  only  thorough-going  em- 
piricists." Plotinus,  Suso,  Bohme  were  men  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  investigating,  by  personal  experiment,  the 
deepest  problems  of  the  inner  life.  Their  recorded  experi- 
ences are  scientific  documents  of  the  highest  value  and 
importance,  and  the  methodical  study  of  such  literature 
(Prof.  W.  James  has  given  us  an  excellent  model  in  his 
\'ai-ieties  of  Relvjious  Experience)  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  rich  harvest.  It  is  in  the  domain  of  psychology,  I 
believe,  that  religion  and  science  will  at  last  find  them- 
selves able  to  co-operate  for  tlie  improvement  of  humanity, 
and  the  psychology  of  religion  is  the  study  of  mysticism. 
In  conclusion,  I  call  Mr.  Legge's  attention  to  one  fact. 
The  recently  published  volume  of  philosophical  essays 
(Personal  Idealism),  which  claims  in  the  preface  to 
"continue  the  Oxford  polemic  against  nati.'ralism,"  says 
quite  consistently  (p.  SOS)  "Mysticism  is  the  enemy." 
The  common  enemy  of  two  angry  combatants  is  generally 
the  man  who  could  reconcile  them  if  they  would  listen  to 
him. — Yours,  &c., 

Hertford  College,  Oxford.  W.  R.  Inge.    ' 


Sin, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  Mr.  Legge  institutes  a 
comparison  between  mysticism  and  science,  much  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  former.  He  further  discusses  the 
methods  of  investigation  pursued  by  each,  and  points  out 
the  imtrustworthiness  (as  he  thinks)  of  intuition  compared 
with  a  method  of  inductive  inference.  "  But  when  exer- 
cised upon  what  ?  "  we  would  ask.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  obviously  unprofitable  for  anyone  who  was  investigating 
ether  disturbances,  or  was  engaged  in  chemical  research, 
to  attempt  to  arrive  at  hypotheses  by  way  of  mysticism,  or 
(to  use  Mr.  Legge's  expansion  of  the  latter  term)  to 
imagine  that  he  could  "detect  by  intuition  relations 
between  phenomena  not  perceptible  by  the  world  in 
general,  and  not  otherwise  demonstrable."  But  sxich  a 
fact  in  no  w.iy  proves  the  inutility  of  the  intuition  method. 
It  merely  shows  the  error  of  any  application  of  it  outside 
its  proper  sphere  of  action.  Mr.  Legge,  however,  appears 
to  wish  to  sweep  the  whole  matter  of  mysticism  on  one 
side,  as  simply  an  hallucinative  weakness  due  to  cerebral 
"arrested  aevelopment."  And  yet  it  is  j)recisely  upon 
our  intuitive  faculty  that  we  phice  our  most  absolute 
reliance  in  all  the  important  crises  of  our  lives — to  say 
nothing  of  our  half  unconscious  use  of  it  every  day  of  our 
lives.  For  instance,  when  a  man  falls  in  love,  what  is  it 
but  (to use  once  more  Mr.  I^egge's  definition  of  mysticism) 
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"  a  state  of  mind  following  upon  emotional  excitement 
in  .which  the  subject  imagines  that  he  can  detect  hy 
intuition  relations  between  phenomena  not  perceptible  to 
the  world  in  general,  and  not  otherwise  demonstrable!  " 
And  yet  on  this  (according  to  Mr.  Legge)  unreliable 
evidence  we  risk  our  whole  future  prosperity  !  Science, 
as  such,  by  its  own  self-imposed  limitations  cannot  toucli 
upon  any  one  of  the  really  vital  problems  of  life  in  so  far 
as  offering  a  solution  is  concerned.  Its  sole  aim  is  simply 
to  set  forth  -a  seH-cohcrent  exhibition  of  the  principles 
which  hold  valid  within  a  certain  specific  domain 
chemistry,  biologj',  and  so  forth.  It  does  not  profess  to 
super-impose  any  principles,  valid  throughout  the  whole 
area  of  its  separate  investigations,  or  to  find  principles 
that  will  reconcile  all  ascertainable  phenomena.  The 
finding  of  this  ideal  unity  is  left  to  the  wide  domain  of 
philosophy,  and  this  by  no  means  limits  its  methods  of 
procedure"  to  the  local  methods  that  hold  good  in  the 
individual  sciences.  ^Vll  that  really  interests  us  in  life 
itself — the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  the  existent  and  the  value 
of  the  "  ought-to-be  " — all  that  engro.ssing  field  in  aesthetics 
and  ethics— all  these  matters  are  far  enough  beyond  the 
range  of  the  sense-limited  metliods  of  science,  and  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  the  more  inclusive  methods  of 
philosophy  wherein  the  part  which  "  intuition  "  plays  is 
by  no  means  inconsiderable. — Yours,  S:c., 

T.  W.  CV.i.K. 
21,  Coleford  Road,  \Vandsworth. 


SiK, — On  reading  Mr.  Legge's  communication  of  last 
week  on  "  Science  and  Mysticism  "  I  was  reminded  of  the 
late  Mr.  Kuskin's  definition  of  "appreciation."  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  find  the  passage,  ijut  the  effect  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  dictionary  explanation  of  the  term  :  "To 
set  a  just  price,  value,  or  estimate  on  "  ;  and  I  hold  that 
in  order  fairly  to  criticise  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  in 
this  sense  of  the  word.  Appreciation  tlien  predicates 
knowledge.  But  I  gather  that  of  true  mysticism  Mr.  Legge 
does  but  know  the  name.  The  loose  way  in  which  he 
makes  use  of  the  word  "mystic"  is  proof  of  this.  Xo 
mystic  worthy  the  name  is  one  because  of  "  hastily-formed 
mental  conclusions." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  place  nor  time  to  enter  into  a 
description  of  mysticism,  nor  would  it  be  in  any  degree 
profitable  to  do  so  in  a  controversial  spirit.  If  it  is  true 
that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolisliness  with  God," 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  teachings  of  material  science 
are  unnecessary  to  the  spiritual  ego,  it  is  equally  true  that 
all  esoteric  teaching  is  "to  the  Jew^s  a  stumbling-block 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness." 

This  is,  I  know,  an  irritating  position  to  take  up,  from 
the  material  scientist's  point  of  view.  But  true  spiritual 
science  (Vidya)  does  not  clamour  for  publicity.— Yours,  &c., 


G.  P.  R.  James's  Novels. 

SiH, — We  note  your  comment  re  G.  P.  li.  James's 
works,  in  your  issue  of  the  ^7th  \ilt.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  we  have  in  print,  and  have  always  had  in 
print  for  the  last  ten  years,  no  less  than  eighteen  of 
(jr.  P.  R.  James's  novels  in  our  sixpenny  series. — Yours, 
iV-c., 

EllEDERKK   WaRSE  &   Co. 

Chandos  House,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Balaustion  or  Pompilia. 

Siii, — Balaustion  is  very  charming  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  I  have  been  in  love  with  her  for  many  years. 
Jiut,  surely,  Pompilia  is  the  crown  of  all  the  women  created 
by  Browning.  Before  that  ineffable  Madonna  we  bend  in 
reverence,  confessing  a  chastity  immaculate,  a  motherhood 
adorable,  and  a  martyrdom  sublime.  When  I  procure 
Mr.  Brooke's  new  volume,  I  shall  turn,  first  of  all,  to  the 
Images  in  which  he  interprets  this  matchless  creation  of  a 
supreme  artist. —Yours,  Ac, 

Xewcastle-on-Tvne.  I-'dank  Wai.teiis. 


The  Sky-lark  in  Poetry. 

Siii, — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  great  Welsh 
poet  Daydd-ap-Gwilym  wrote  a  brief,  but  highly  poetical, 
ode  to  the  sky-lark.  I  send  with  this  Cliffe's  Notes  of 
an  Avglcr,  in  which  a  translation  is  given — I  do  not 
know  how  accurate. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if,  when  Shelley  lived 
in  Wales,  there  were  any  translations  of  this  Welsh  poet's 
work  in  existence. — Yours,  &c.,  Thom.\s  Piskertos. 

Bangor. 

The 
follows 


translation    referred    to   by  Mr.  Pinkerton    is    as 


Uamillan  Terrace,  X.W. 


A.  A.  M. 


Hail,  tliou !  wlio  siiip;est  at  Heaveji's  gate  ! 
Blest  chorister  of  May  ! 

]Jefore  the  throne  of  God  elate, 

Who  lov'st  on  joyous  wings  to  soar  and  play 

With  homeless  clouds  and  winds ;  forerunner  of  the  day ! 

Would  I,  as  thou,  up  yon  steep  height 
Could  climb  as  blithe  and  free ; 

View  the  iirst   bUisli  of  morning  light, 

Make  the  pale  westering  moon  my  love,  and  be, 
'Twixt  daikness  and  the  dawn—  a  link  of  melody. 

Xo  lover  of  the  woods  thou  art. 
Thou  dread'st  no  archer's  war ; 

Thou  dwell'st  as  Seraphs  do,  apart  ; 

Fill  widi  thy  warblings  earth  and  sea,  and  air. 
And  float,  the  stars  among,  a  spirit  and  a  star. 


The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc. 


Sifi,- 


R, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  1>.  M.  J.  in  your 
issue  of  September  21th,  with  regard  to  the  Ueport  of  the 
Trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  I  had  of  course  intended  to  convey 
that  no  complete  translation  had  ever  been  issued.  Fabre's 
translation  is  a  very  loose  version  of  a  part  of  the  whole 
document,  while  Mr.  Douglas  Murray's  volume  contains 
the  complete  verbatim  reports,  with  only  quite  trivial 
repetitions  omitted. — Y'ours,  &c.,  Wm.  IIi.inemanx. 

21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  157  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  character 
sketch  of  a  living  Ijov,  not  exceeding  20(1  words.  We  award  it  tO' 
Mr.  .Albert  Betham,  lieath  Chambers,  West  Bromwich. 

Sam. 

.Sam,  as  I  know  him.  is  about  tliirteen  years  old  and  a  golf  caddie. 
He  may  be,  for  oiiglit  I  know,  a  talented  member  of  some  Board 
acliool  in  our  town  and  a  shining  Hght  in  iiis  family  borne,  but  to  me 
he  exists  purely  and  simply  as  acaddie  af  our  Golf  Club.  His  parents, 
1  oonjcctur.-,  are  not  people  of  a  saving  nature,  for  lie  rejoices  in 
trousers  of  many  holes  and  boots  whose  tops  have  sunk  into  their 
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folej.  But  lii.1  soul  eontains  no  atom  of  pessimism.  Always  alert 
and  cheerful,  he  reganls  liira«elf,  I  feel  sure,  as  a  creation  and  minion 
of  the  great  God  Golf.  More  than  once  I  have  caup;ht  him  \\m\! 
outrageously  about  the  scores  I  have  made,  and  many  are  the 
Vardonesque  strokes  with  which  in  converse  with  his  fellow-caddies 
his  vivid  imagination  has  credited  me.  If  in  a  stiff  encounter  I  fail 
at  a  critical  hole  he  throws  on  me  that  dumij  sympathetic  look  caught 
sometimes  from  the  eyes  of  a  spaniel  who  has  long  known  and  loved 
you.  and  at  such  moments  I  feel  that  I  have  a  faithful  henchman 
who  will  ever  sedulously  uphold  me  in  spite  of  all  my  goltini,' 
<lepravitics,  and  who  will  cheerfully  and  heroically  cheat  an  adversary 
to  ensure  mv  victorv. 


[A.  B.] 


He  revels  in  the  incomprahcn.sible  ;  a  five-syllable  wor.l  delights 
him  ;  a  Latin  quotation  positively  thrills  him.  True.  I  once  caught 
him  looking  with  apparent  interest  at  C'lmfc  Ciifx  ;  but  presumably 
his  jjerusal  was  but  critical,  for  ho  volunteered  tlio  remark  that  lit; 
"couldn't  see  how  people  could  read  s\ich  t-inS,  no  how" — his  scorn 
was  superb,  overwhelming.  "  Plato"  judges  a  man  b\'  the  paper  he 
reads.  I  remember  once  ordering  PicJi-Mc-f'j),  and  V)eing  treated 
with  withering  contempt  for  a  month.  I  owe  much  to  "  Plato  "  ;  tlie 
risk  of  losing  his  good  opinion  restricts  mo  to  the  Tinien,  Spcr-tafor. 
and  Thi;  Academy — though  I  sometimes  fancy  that  he  considers 
the  cover  of  the  last  a  trifle — well,  frivolous. 

[W.  P.,  Bri.Kton.] 


Other  sketches  follow  : — 


Cecil. 

He  is  only  six  years  old,  my  boy  Cecil.  "Half  man  and  half 
teby  "  had  been  his  mother's  description  of  him  an}'  time  these  four 
years.  It  is  said  with  an  increasing  wistfulness,  for  thoughts  come 
unbidden  of  the  time  when  be  shall  be  man  indeed,  but  })aby  no 
longer.  Over  his  head  lies  a  mass  of  fia.xen  hair,  a  rebellious  tuft 
at  the  crown.  His  eyes  are  big  and  blue,  with  fluctuating  expression. 
Sometimes,  in  their  soft  serenity,  they  make  you  think  of  a  pictured 
cherub  ;  again  they  appear  luminous  with  the  daring  and  the  poety 
of  the  Viking  of  the  Northern  Seas.  His  tolerance  of  female  creation 
is  large  and  bland,  but  his  worship  is  for  his  own  sex.  An  elder 
brother,  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  boys'  games,  is  to  liim 
hero  and  exemplar,  and  he  has  a  discriminating  admiration  for  bis 
father,  whose  human  weaknesses  he  has  all  but  fathomed.  Gentle- 
ness and  tenacity  are  linked  in  his  young  personality.  "A  boy's 
thoughts  are  long,  long  thoughts,"  says  Longfellow,  and  as  my  boy 
Cecil  looks  dreamily  out  of  the  window,  past  the  trees  and  the 
birds,  I  wonder  what  lies  hidden  behind  his  childish  eyes. 

[It.  D.] 


Kkic. 

Kric  is  just  twelve,  and  we  who  know  and  lovo  the  little  fellow 
make  due  allowance  for  his  irritability,  which  is  the  result  of  sui)er- 
sensitiveness  and  pent-up  emotion,  snd  of  a  pa.ssion.  which,  when  it 
finds  a  more  suitable  outlet,  will  have  power  to  sway  the  masses.  At 
«chiol  he  is  not  a  favourite  except  with  the  small  Ixij-s,  who,  together 
with  dumb  animals,  appeal  to  a  tender  heart  which  eagerly  responds 
to  the  cry  of  the  helpless ;  the  big  chaps  dub  him  "  cockey,"  for, 
unfortnnately,  he  is  not  very  strong,  and  cannot  therefore  claim  by 
might  the  right  to  assert  his  opinions  as  freely  as  he  docs  amongst 
his  seniors.  Like  all  neurotic  children  he  is  a  ])hyeical  coward  ;  he 
dares  not  go  upstairs  in  the  d.irk.  and  cries  if  he  has  a  pain  of  any 
kind,  but  he  has  more  than  a  child's  share  of  moral  pluck,  and  he 
will  fearlessly  stand  by  a  comrade  in  trouble.  He  is  fond  of  music, 
of  picture?,  of  books,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  pom' :  and  the  People 
will  have  a  Poet  in  the  fntare  to  effect  Eeforni  it  this  child  prove 
"father  of  the  man." 

[K.  A.  B.] 


Competition  No.  158  (New  Series). 

We  publish  this  week  a  special  supplement,  containing  publishers' 
announcements  for  the  autumn  s-ason.  From  the  lists  therein 
printe.l  we  ask  our  reader;  to  pick  out  what,  in  their  opinion 
promise  to  be  : 

(")  The  two  most  interesting  biographies. 

(h)  The  two  most  interesting  works  of  history. 

(r)  The  two  most  interesting  works  of  travel. 

((Z)  The  two  most  interesting  religious  works. 

(p)  The  two  most  interesting  novels. 

(/)  Tte  two  most  interesting  books  for  children. 

To  the  competitor  whose  selection  most  nearlj-  resembles  that  pro- 
duced by  a  collation  of  all  replies  receive:!  a  cheque  for  a  guinea 
will  be  sent. 


EULKS. 


Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W'.C."  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  .S  October.  1902.  Each  answer  must  be.accom- 
panied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  consiaered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 


ALFRED. 

He  is  eight  years  old  and  his  name  is  Alfred.  His  keen  face  is  the 
dial  of  a  strong  will,  guided  by  acute  logic.  There  is  almost  pathos 
in  his  determination  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  his 
little  world.  The  sea  exercises  a  vast  fascination  over  him.  Let  bini 
wade  as  far  as  he  dare,  then  watch  his  b.ittered  boat  drifting,  drifting 
towaril  the  magic  sands,  and  he  will  be  happy  as  long  as  you  will.  His 
receptive  faculties  should  carry  him  far  in  the  race,  if  his  wiry  bodily 
frame  be  nurtured,  so  as  to  fight  with  hardihood  through  the  battle  of 
life.  The  lens  of  his  mind  throws  every  impression  slightly  out  of 
focus  with  the  workaday.  With  him  Robinson  Crusoe  is  real,  every 
bird  has  its  own  language,  "  every  flower  is  an  allelujah,"  the  stars 
are  friendly  eyes,  the  snn  rejoices  as  a  giant.  Kipen  his  poweis  of 
mind  and  Ixidy  slowly,  keep  him  from  the  Lethe  ttream  of  enerva- 
tion, feed  him  with  the  uncloying  food  of  natural  lore,  and  all  things 
pnrc  and  holy,  and  some  day  the  world  will  not  let  die  the  name  of 
the  man  he  may  become. 


[A.K.('.] 


'■  Plato." 


"Plato"  leaves  the  Tmieii  at  my  office  every  morning.  With 
barely  fourteen  years  to  hig  credit,  he  affects  the  dignity  of  sixty. 
His  father  keeps  a  newspaper  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  City  P.oad,  and 
his  ambition  in  life  is  to  become  the  manager  of  one  of  Smith's 
I'ookstalls.  "Plato"  hss  ideas  concerning  journalism.  I'"or  your 
halfpenny  daily  he  has  the  most  prtfciind  contcn:|)t  ;  give  him 
something  respectable  and  solid— the  'rimrx.  i.r.  at  least,  the  S'ihuIhiiI. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Walker  (Ilev.  W.  L.),  The  Cross  «nd  tljc  Kingilom (Clark)  a/D 

Blake  (Rev.  Buolianan).  .Inseph  and  Moses     (     „    >  (/» 

Ovendeii  (f'hftrles  T.).  The  Euthusiaisni  of  Christianity (^rkefliugton)  3,'*i 

Matllesun  ((teorge),  The  Ilepresentative  Men  of  the  Bible 

( Hodder  &  Stonghton)  0  ii 

Uose.iiile  (Rev.  IT.  (?.),  Tliefirowtli  of  ReIlgio'.:s  I.lcals (li.nj  i  Bird)  3  i\ 

POBTKT,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Willis  (William).  The  Shakeapearc-Bacon  "oiitrovcrs.v  (Low)  net  3  d 

Hatch  (Beatrice),  Scenes  from  Craiiford (  Hit-hards)  3,'r, 

Dobson  (Austin ).  Side-Walk  Stndies (Chatto  &  Winrtus)  (1  i) 

Smada  (Au^'uste),  Rus  Diviniim  :  A  Poe  ii (I'nwin) 

Sj'monda  (i'he  late  John  Addington),  Tlic  C.^lle3.  -d  I  i  (  nis  of  Itodpn  Noel 

(Kegan  Paul)  7  fi 

Liiid.say  (lAdy),  A  ChrL-itmas  Posy  of  Carols.  Son;,'-;.  Ac (Ke),'iin  Paul)  net  .1  '! 

Canton  (Williams).  The  Comrades  :  Pofms,  Old  iind  New  (Isbister)  5  0 

Woods  (.Margaret  (L  ),  The  Princess  of  Hanover (  Duckworth)  net  I  o 

Campbell  (  Helen  'irr),  Tlie  Marriti^'e  Contract (I)raiie)  3,  i; 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Alser  (.lolin  fioldwcrth),  Paris  in  17«n-Dl (Allen)  7]et  lo'i! 

Merivftle  (Herman  Charhs),  Par,  Stasre,  and  I'latforni  .  ..(Cliatto  and  Windus)  (i,') 
Chignell  (Robert),  The  Makers  of  Brilisli  Ai-t :  .f.  M.  W.  Turner,  M.  A. .(Scott) 

net  3/1 
KeiDic.ly  (Admiral  Sir  William),  Sport  in  tlie  Navy  iind  Na^al  Yarns 

(Constable)  6  0' 

I'pton  ((jeorge  Pj,  Musical  Pastel.^  (McClurg)  net  §2'0i) 

Wiriauis  (Charlc!;),  Hushed  I'p    (Hicliards)  net  1  u 

RoliinsoTi  (Lionel  (i.),  edited  b\-.  Letter.-;  uf  l)i)ro.hen,  Prince;.^  L'eveii,  1812- 
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.NKW  BJI)KS  IIICSIVID— 5««  *t.t. 


NEW  BOUKS  aECEtVED—eoutliri  'I. 


Gu'>*ner(E<]mun<i  O.X  Tlie  Story  cf  FloreiK'e (Dunt)  net  10  fi 

WiclciiMnri(A. ).  Poimlir  Litcr.kttro  in  Aiti-ieat  Egypt    (Nutt)  1;0 

l>ivi<  {  Kich.utl  lliwdinj;),  Oipt  till  Macktiii Illcinemaun)  A.O 

Wilklii*  W.  H.).  Cur  Kill);  mill  i,>ii<  en (Hntctain.oni  net  v;7 

M'riffLt  (AruulU)an  I  Smith)  PliiHp),  I'arliAmtuc,  Past  and  Preseut        „ 


SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

BoFiintiuet  (HcICLi).  The  Strength  of  tlic  People (Macniillun)  net    ^  6 

lAwrence  (Kdm  iii<)),  Theolofrv  and  Kxm-t  Science (Simpkin  Marshall)    3.  6 

Uimbkby  (J.  li ),  The  Date  of 'Creation (Nister)    6/0 

Day  (Uaviil  T.),  Mil  eral  Ilesourcc?  uf  the  UiiitetJ  states 

(Covcrnmeiit  Pr.'uting  O^lce,  Wasliiu>rton> 


JCVKXILE. 

Kiplinir  IKuilyanll,  Just  So  Stories  for  Little  Chililreu (MoeniiUair)  «,» 

Pickering  (EclKar),  True  to  the  Watchword (Warue)  3,0 

Clark  (('apt.  CliarlcB),  An  Antarctic  yuefn I     ..      )  '/'* 

Potter  (Beatrix (,  The  Tali  ol  Peter  Itabhit .(Wai ne)  net  1  H 

Meade  ( 1,  T,),  (iirii  ut  the  Forest (CUavnbcrf)  6  0 

Kenn  (I).  Manvllle),  Stan  Lynn  , (        ..        )  '"J 

Horue(Aiidrew).  Jack  and  Black (       „       )  3* 

lijldwin  (May).  A  Plucky  Girl (        ,.        )  3* 

P.:nro5c(Mrs.  H.  H.),  Chubby:  A  Nuisance (Longmans)  3  0 

(.'harch  (Hev.  A.  J.),  Storiesof  Chirleinagnc    (Seeley)  6  ' 

Roberts  (E.  P.),  The  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith ( Longmans)  net  6," 

Leigliton  (Robert),  The  Unvs  of  WaTcney     (Ri:-hard8)  6  « 

Aupleton  (Honor  C).  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger (       ..       )  1/^ 

Opper  (P.),  Our  AutedilUTlan  Ancestors i  Peatsonj  net  ". » 


TBA\BL  AND  TOPUGEAPHV. 

Eckenstein  (Lit  a).  Through  the  ('a;entino (Dent)  net    i.C 

Austin  (Major  H.  H.),  Among  Swamps  and  Cinnts  in  Equatorial  Africa 

( Pearson)  net  18, 0 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

>ieldi*g  (Henry),  The  Temple  Fielding  :  Tom  Jones.    4  Vols (Dent)  net  '  > 

„              .,                   .,              „           Amelia.    3  Vols. (    ,,    I  net  4,(1 

Maspero  (C),  Manual  of  Kgyptian  .\rch.":ology (Gievel) 

Sterne  (Laurence),  A  SentimentHl  Journey  throuf^h  France  and  Italy    (Sands;  2« 

Lonsdale  (iSopliia),  The  Eoglii-h  Poor  Laws  (Klu')net  1/0 

iirowne  (Sir  Thoaas),  llcligio  Mclici  ( Biliclots) ((lay  &  Bird)  net  2/6 


Skeat  (  Kev.  Walter  W.),  reedite  1  by.  The  Lay  of  Kavelock  the  Dame 

(Clarendon  Press)  4/3 

Mlddleton  (G.)  and  f  outer  (A.),  l.ivy,  Book  XXVIII (Blackwood)  1/6 

Wilson  (K.  P.)  Oceio— Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  .Archia (         „         )  S/« 

Low  (W.  U.»,  and  Brig:s  (John),  Mutriculation  English  Course (Clive)  3/6 


ART. 
Bkck  (Clementina),  Popular  Library  of -Vrt :  Frederic  Walker  (Duckworth  met    5  0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Whittington  (Dick), The  Cat  Maniml (Newnesl  net  1  6 

Mitchell  (Win.),  How  to  Play  Billiards (Kverett)  net  0/6 

Hanndby  (Kntiert).  MeiUcal  Ethics (Wright)  net  .3,6 

Betty  (T.),  Sketches  from  Paris (Sands)  3/6 

Hochfel-i  (.Uar,5arete  von).  Fifty -two  Cheery  Chats  for  Wives  and  Mothers 

(Houlston)iiet  2/6 

Harris  (J.  Henry),  The  Youiif^  Journal'st (Pitman)  net  2/0 

An  Exact  Li«t  of  the  Lords,  17.i4 (Stock)  net  5/0 

Murray  ( Dr.  James  A.  H.),  edited  hy,  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Hirftorical 

Principles,  Q (Clarend  n  Press)  5/6 


PERIODICALS. 

Cornhill,  Century.  Temple  Bar,  St.  Nicholas,  Macmillan's,  School  World.  Ainglee'ji 
Empire  Review,  Windsor,  English  lilustraled.  Home  Arts  and  Cmfts,  I,.e"8ur(? 
Hour,  New  Liberal  Review,  Pe.irsoii's,  Lady's  Realm.  lu'-.st  of  A'^iii,  llibbert 
.loarual,  Mootlily  Ue?iews,  rontemponiry  Review,  Connoisseur,  Stle  Prices 
Playgoer,  United  Service,  Soribner's,  Antiquary,  Genealogical,  Blickwoo  I's. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO. 


TACTICS:    as    Ajiplied   to   Schemes. 

By  MAJdU  J.  SIIKItSTOX.  Thirl  ElitioD.  Edited  by 
I..  J.  SIU1)WKLL.D.A..\.I;.  for  Instruction.  0  maps. 
Svo,  cloth,  10s.  Cd.  net. 

NORTH  .  WEST      FRONTIER 

WARFARE.  !Jy  Mai'»r  L.  J.  Sii.\i»wei,l.  An 
Appeinlix  to  "Tactics;  us  njipUe'l  to  Sehnnus,"  by 
Major  J.  Sherston. 

CLOWES'    NAVAL    POCKET- 

BOOK,  19  IJ.  E,litc<)  Ijy  L.  C.  CiJiu  L.\ui;iri'0.\. 
The  most  valuab'e  Work  of  Reference  now  available, 
contttiolng  a  full  List  of  Battleship.',  Ironclads,  Gun- 
boats, rrn'.8er.».  Torpedo  Bo.ats,  a  List  cf  Dry  Dock*, 
and  other  vahtable  information  concerning  all  the 
Narles  of  the  World.  S2vt  ntii  Yi'tu  of  Issue,  correctec' 
to  Sold.  IWJ.    Cloth  lomo.  .',s.  n,!.  [I!- ■i.lii ifinrlltj. 

THE     MANAGEMENT     OF 

CHILDREN  IN  INDIA.    By  Or.  E.  A.  BmcH. 

Fourth  I'M-tion.    (/rown  Kvo,  cloth,  10?.  6<1. 

THE     HISTORY    OF    CHINA. 

By  D.  C.  Bum;kh,  Autlnir  of  *' Chinsse  GuhIjii," 
"Sir  S^alnfo^^l  Uiffl:s,"  &c.,  Jca.  -  A  New  KHtion,  re- 
vised stn^i  brnu;;Ut  ap  to  (lite.  CJiituiitiug  cliapEcri 
on  tlis  rcccut  CofR'ei.?io)>3  to  the  Erir^pcau  Po.vers. 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  niui  Mjp?,  2  vols.,  demy 
Svo,  21s. 

FLORA 

book  of  t!,c  Klowering  I'lniitis  tf  Simla  nnd  the  neigh 
bonrho:>i1.  By  Col.  Sir  H  Coll'tt,  K.C.B.,  F.L.S.  2lK) 
IlhiHraUoos  in  text,  r.ih)  ft  nitip.     1.33. 

REPRESENTATIVE  In- 
dians. By  G.  P.  Pillnl.  'Jnd  Eliiion,  enlarged, 
with  adttlti'>nal  Lives.    8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6U. 


WHAT'S   OH? 
WHERE  TO   GOT 
WHAT  TO   SEE? 


See 


"DEBRETT'S 


SIMLENSIS.    A   Ilaud- 


CQIVUNG 

EVENTS," 

SIXPENCE    NET. 

Messi'.*.  Dean  k  Son,  Limited,  pnblisliera  of 
"Debrett's  Peerage,"  &c.,  issue  uiifler  th" 
above  title  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  cyenthiiiir 
going  03.  Sop  al  Fixtures  and  Fa'shionable 
Weddings  are  avXf  announced,  while  spciai 
pages  tletail  "  VVh-.it's  On  "  at  t'lc  Tneatros  and 
other  places  oE  amusement,  and  the  comin}! 
.pvents  as  rcgarls  Racing,  Hunting,  Aihletiw, 
'and  other  Sports,  Pu;  lie  Ceremouic-i,  &c. 

The  Work  is  attractively  printed  in  the  b  e' 
.st.vlc,  or.  cxcellen'  p.aper,  and  appropriati  ly 
illustiatet',  while  the  cc\er  is  guld-blockcd  on  a 
(luplc.x-coated  paper. 

At  all  Stationers  and  Ttv(,lMUt)i,. 

To  be   seen  at  all   Fashionable   Clubs.   Hotels, 
anu  Restaurants. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO,.  2,  CREED  LANE,  LONDON,  E.8. 


London :  D5AN  &  SON,  Ltd., 

"  Debrett's  Peerage  "  Offlces. 

160a,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  FLEMING  H.  REVELL 

COMPANY, 

of  New  York,  Vhicaqo,  ana  Toronto,  hari hi 
OPBNKT)  OFFli'tJS  in  Londoji  anil 
fJilinhurgli,  their  Publications  will  iiou^  le 
ohtninalih'  throuijk  any  IloohxeUer,  JJs''- 
rri/itiiv  Ciitaliiffne  post  free. 

THOSE  BLACK  DIAMOND  MEN  :  a  Tale 

of  the  .Inthn.x  Vulley.  By  WlLI.I.lM  P.  GlIiBONS. 
IlUi-trated,  cloth,  di. 

MY  HOST,  THE  ENEMY,  AND  OTHER 

TALE-.;  Skt'tclips  ot  Life  and  Adventure  on  the 
Border  Line  of  the  Wcit.  Iiy  Fhanki.iv  Wells 
i-ALKISs,     Fnllv  Illustrated.    Clolli,  gilt  to;i.  Gb. 

MUSINGS  BY  CAMP-FIRE  AND  WAY- 

8IDE.  Uv  ^v.  C.  GUAV.  IJeckle-e.l'.'o  pfti)er.  lHus- 
trtitetiby  «luo-prinrs  from  photogmplis  taken  by  the 
Autlior     Rich  cover  <Io?i(fii.    .".3.  net. 

THE    LITTLE   GREEN    GOD.     By  Mrs. 

I'AU'iLlXA   ATWATKU    MASON'      Clut'l,  2?.  Cd.  net. 

AUNT     ABBY'S     NEIGHBOURS.      By 

ANSIE  ThuMhUi.l  SH)s:?on.  Autlior  of  "  I'isliin' 
Jimmy."    I're.'lv  Dpcorateiiiin.l  Illns'.rated.  2-=.  6d.net. 

BIBLE  CRITICISM  AND  THE  AVERAGE 

M  \N.  By  UllWAnil  AG.NEW  Jou.NSTOX,  1>.D.,  Kivv 
York.     Ululli.  3s,  lid.  nit. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  JESUS  IN  SOME 

APHI.I.JaTIO.NS  TO  PliE.SKXT  LIKE.  BylloUEKT 
K.  -I'KKil.     Cl"th,  '2^.  Od.  u-t. 

A  COMPLETE    DICTIONARY   OF   SYN- 

ON  VMS  AND  ANTONYMS  ;  or.Synoninis  nnd  WonU 
of  Opposite  Mettiiinj;.  Bv  lit.  Rev. "s.vMLT.L  Fallows, 
A.M..  D.D.    O.oth,  3s.  (Id.  net. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    Including  K, 

tuilpii/c  11  u-itraiions  find  mimerous  decitrutions  in 
the  u-xt  depict rnj?  the  life  of  David  as  Sliepheri*,  Poet, 
W-trri-  r,  and  Kiuir.  By  Lons  UHkad  together  with 
a  1  Iii-roductory  Study  by  NuwELL  Dwnmr  Hillis. 
Btitionde  Luxe  specially  embooseil,  demy  Hvo,  doth 
extra,  io,  box.  Uht.  Bet. 


LONDON  :  21,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
EUI^BUUfiH  :  'M\  vSt.  Mary  Streit. 
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DIGBV,  LONG  &  CO^S  SKEFFINGTONS'  NEW  LIST. 
New  Popular  Novels 


To  b:  published  ia  ihe  Autumn  1902. 
SIX    SHILLINGS    EACH. 


An   Egyptian    Tragedy.      By   I!ichard 

Hexkv  savage,  Aii'lior  of'Brought  to  Bay,""l!i 
the  House  odiis  Frieucis,"'  &c. 

Set  to  Partners.    l!y  Gektiude  Warden, 

Author  of  "A  .^yudicii'.e  of  SiOLCrp,"  *■  Sconmirul  cr 
Saiijt  ?  ■'  ic. 

The  Coachman  with    Yellow  Lace. 

Ev   CUAltl.Ks   llANNAN,  Au'.hor  ol  "Tiie  Captive  o: 
l\kiu."  -CaillB  CJriol,"  (So, 

Bet^ween  the  Dark  and  the  Daylight. 

By  llii  UAllD  Mahsii,  Author  of  "The  Beetle." 

The  Magic  of  Rome.    By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

/utiior  ot  '-As  tlie  Twig  is  Bent,**  *'  Marj  Anne  nf 
Parchment  Buildioga,"  Ac.  \_Rnri». 

Not  in  Fellowship.    By  "  Alien."  .\uilio' 

of  'Tiie  L'liti)  '1  Hiilt.'  •■  AiijtLcr  WomunV  Territory." 

Coronation    Mysteries.       By    Headok  I 

Hi  LI..  Author  of '*  Tue^ujenof  theXigbt/'  "Sentcticc 
of  the  Court,"  &c. 

In  False  Attire.     By  G.  Norway,  Auti  or 

of  *  Fal-elj  Accii.-€d,"  ■'  A  D.ilJgtrous  Conspirator,"  tSc 

The  Kingdom  that  never  Came.    By 

O.  BF,KE-K.ilt[iFn'Zjp;ii\LD,  Author  of  "The  Minor  1 
Ojuou,"  vtc. 

The  Rectors  Temptation.    By  Mis.  K, 

I.iiIiUE.  AutJior  tf  "  Tu>-  Mystery  of  Months  xocfl,"  iic. 

The      host's  Revenge.    By  Robert  H. 

.-^ilEUAKD,    Author  |o(  "Tlic    Iron    Cross,"    -Jacob' 
\ielnmtfi,"  Ac. 

Friendly     Foes.      By     Sarah     Tytlkr, 

.Vuthor  of  "Citojciiue  Jacqueline,"  "  KivalChiimants," 

The  Commandant.     By  Ernest  Glan- 

VILLE,  Autlior  of  "The  Despatch  Riiler,"  Sto. 

The  Dream  of  Her  Life.    By  .Mis.  Leith 

AlxMS   iMrj.    De    Couny    Liff.m),    Autlior  of    "A 
Garrison  Roniiincu,"  'Bonnie  Kate,"  Czc. 

A  Coin   of  Edward  VII.      By  Fergus 

HU-ME,  Author  of  "  'I  he  .Mystery  of  a  Hansotn  Cuh," 

The  Track  of  the   Otorm.     By  Doba 

nrssELL,  Author  of  "  Footpriuts  in  tlie  Snow." 

The  Romance  of  T^win   Daughters. 

By  R  Sr.  Ji>llN-  COKBET,  Au'.hirof  "  I'oc   Bunlt-n  of 
an  Honour, "  "The  Canon'^  D.iu^^hter,"  i'c. 

T'other   Dear   Charmer,    and    other 

stories.    By  HEr..:N  Mai  iii:ks.  Author  of  "Coxin' 
thro'  the  Rye,"  "  Venus  Vii:trix,"  &c. 

The  "Adventures  of  a  Micro-Man.    By 

i:ij\MV   I'.  I.lHXI.Ei',  Autlior  (,f  "  Acr^ts  tbi' Zoiliac'" 

The  Forest  Prince.    Bv  Hryan  \V.  Ward, 

Author  of  "Sir  Qenrgt  de  Ske!nn.?ton,"  io. 


Just  Out.       By   GEORGIANA    M.    FORDE. 

frown  H7r,  i  luth.  jiiicj  2s,  tid. 
Second  Vdil  icn,  the  fir.=t  having  beta  vir    niiiidly  (■\li.a',i.;ted. 

With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  CANON  BENHAM. 
A  GOODLY  HERITAGE.    The  very  si  .  plest 

Histor  of  Mur  Cbnroli  iliat  hits  \  ct  *  eeii  \'  r  t'e  i. 
The  liev.  C.imin  Btniiam  writes':  '  I  d  liKht  in  his 
hook,  an  I  thauit  the  nutlmr  for  it,  for,  iuiltel,  I  do  no: 
knnw  ano'lier  work  whicli  is  so  likely  to  win  th  ■  i.tteution 
of  the  ypung,  -^r  t;i  give  them  a  true  notion  (,f  vln*.  the 
Cu'ht  lie  Church  i-," 

The  Rev,  Dr,  T.  ^ELCIIEH  wri'cs  :  "  f  have  ncvrr  met 
with  sny  eii'iJ'I  to  it  as  a  really  simple  Histi'ry  ol  the  Choich 
(  f  England, audit  isaspltas'nt  to  read  nsn  novelo:  "Dick  lis 
or  Thackeray,  while  its  hl-itor'cil  statements  are  quite 
a:o  irato  and  are  neittier  dry  nor  tedious."' 


Marina  de  la  Rey.    By  Charlotte  Moor, 

(  "  Cooui  I    'l. 

A  Double  Revenge.     By  I,.  T.  Meade, 

.\utl.or  of  "  Throufh  Peril  for  a  Wife,"  &c. 

A  Dutch  Household.     By  Joha.v.va  Van 

WoUDK,  tr.nslated  by  A.  Broailwooil  (tljs  novel  has 
run  into  seven  tdilions  in  Hollann). 

Lost  in    the  Fog.      By   T.  W.  Speight, 

Author  of'  ThcMyit  r;o.  of  Ucroi  Dyke,'"  Ac. 

A  New  Novel.  By  .J.  McLare.s  Cobban, 
An-,l c  of  "  Til"  Learns  o:  the  Covenaut,"  '  T^e 
Golden  T  ;0t1i, "  <c 


THDH  CHIL1IN68  AND  SIXPcIlOE  UFii, 
The    'Whims    of   Erasmus.      By    W. 

f  AltTKIl    H.trr.'i,     Anrnr     of     'The    Tuttk-hniy 
Tah-i,"  Ac^  w  th  «;j:cially  designed  iiietori.il  co/er. 

Leila's  Lovers.     By  Siirgcon-Majnr  H.  M. 
Gkfksiiow,    Author   of   *■  The  Emperor's    Des'gn," 

'LnniJa',    FxlK?rinjel.t."  &''. 

■With  Sword  ar.d  Banner.     By  C.  A. 

WKNTWOitTtl    Kiti'K,  Author   of    '' A  Gentleman  or 
the  Nineteenth  Ciiitury,"  Ac. 

My  Double,  anrl  oth  r  Stories.     By  Marci;h 

WniTEXnuK!!. 

London  : 
DIOUV,  LONG  &  Co.,  1?,  Coaverle  Street,  E.C. 


Just  Cut. 


By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  ATKINSON,  D.D.. 
Keble  College,  Oxfortl. 

"rowii  Svo,  el  th,  (irice  -'s.  '.'I,  ■  et. 


A  HANDBOOK  F0«  WORSHIPPERS  AT 
MATTINS  AND  EVENSONG. 

Til's  volt.nie  will  be  found  very  iift-fnl  to  put  into  f  c 
haniis  of  Cliurch;.'oeis.  especially  tliO'^e  wlio  H-e  irrt-giilar  t  r 
'  an  less.  It  su{fte-ts  answers,  from  the  iii(»(lern  ^t  niipniiu. 
to  those  wl  o  d'  aht  the  uted  of  worship,  the  tfflctii'y  cf 
pra}'4rr  an  l  the  inspiration  of  ihe  Bible. 


By  the  Hov.  G.  H.  JOHNSON.  M.A.,  f'^rnvrly  Tioar 

(1  lf:i-  iicv  Wuiit-^'e;  an  I  now  Chap  lin  o    Mota.'i-. 

This  Day.    Cn.wn  -v<>.  cloth.  piic^>  .s.  fil, 

WHAT  AM   I   TO  BELIEVE? 

Ihi'i  b«'k  is  .111  nttenipt  to  answer  in  siiinpl"  !aiiei:air  ■ 
ihe  tpus  ion  "  ■•  I  at  i^  the  'authoriiy  *  wliich  ihe  Chn:ch 
oin  cl.irn  'in  controveraies  tf  f;iiLh'?"  I  expose-  i-i  a 
plain  hnt  frienrtlv  ninnner  onie  of  tlic  m  -til-es  which  tui- 
(r-qufntly  mn<\e  as  to  Cathi  lie  teaching  ami  prac  ice  :  nml 
heinsf  written  in  »  s  jlt-ino  tcuncilittory  lownrdsth'  s  ■  m  ho 
differ  from  thi  writer  is  wo. thy  of  a  la'i.nt  and  car^-ful 
l>fcrn  al. 

By  the  Rev.  HERBERT  POLE,  M.A. 

Author  el  "The  Choreh  of  Knirhmd  :  it>  ratlicljcity  and 

CoiitiniHt  ." 

This  Day.    Crowu  xvo.  cloth,  i  ric<-  ri~, 

THE     BOOK    OF    COMMON    PRAYER: 

It?  Scrjitiiral  Kouoflation  nnJ  it-s  SultHhilit;  U.  ihe 

Is'ee'Is  of  I'nbl  c  Wiir(*hip. 
Ihe  obj-ct  ot  the  book  is  tosliow  thHt  the  tf  acid  up-  mid 
cr:^cds  ot  the  Prayer  Book  are  based  on  Pctipru.f,  a-  d  Iw  w 
the  Prayer  fiook  ayt-teniHtically  teaches  th"  New  1 1.-^  anient 
and  is  .1  jiuide  to  its  iiitert  refc^ttion,  an-i  h-'  t  iniii  '^  tig 
theilec'rii  €9  of  the  Bible.  It  keeps  in  ni!nd  i,hrorg!i«ut 
j  the  argiimei:ts  ui  opponents  of  the  Pia;er  Hook,  and  is 
des  gne<l  eh  efly  for  tbos  wbo  are  not  Bcquhiuttd  with 
VTAi  er  Book  Teaching. 

New  Book  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  T.  OVENDEN,  D.  D. 

(.'  limn  uj  .^.  Patiirk,  Duhlin,  aial  Hector  o.  i  iiiiiskiil  n  ; 

Au'.hor  of  "  In  ilR'  Day  o:  Tronlile,"  "'Jo  V.  honi  >\\n\\  V\*o 

no."  &.C. 

This  Day.    Cr.  wn  Hvi..  cloth,  pic  rs.  fi.l. 

THE  ENTHUSIASM  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

A  Siudy  of  th-  Higher  Life. 
In  this  htwik  thr;  nn'n  su  jtct  diHcii>"se  i    is   ih-    iimt 
motive  of  those  who  dts.re  to  lollow  tin-  -Mcster  tlir  ut;li   ' 
vnri  >us  piis  s  ot  life,  not  from  a  dts:re  fur  rtwa  ^l    hut 
mther  frrtni  an  nittx-se  r.nd  enthusiastic  fei-ling  of  luynity 
ai.d  devotion  to  Hini.  ami  His  work  in  i  he  wr)rl'l.  i 

New  Sermons  by  CANON  JOHN  HUNTLEY  SKRIKE, 

Aiiih.ir  (-£    ■Stints  :;n  1  W.  rihiis"  A-'-. 
This   Day.      ''  own   S.u    doth,  pr.ce  3s.  Id. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  MOTHER.     TLirtyOlen- 

aliiionil   '(TuiiMis.  whlh   with    (Mijiin.illv    nod'  snl 
to  SchmilHojs.     T  le.riududes'-Vfril   nrth-Ciamh 
Se  sons,  and  ot;iir«  on  gcneir.l  pr-rtiea!  puhjeci! —  ■ 
I  ''Thtf  Ti  nijKr,"  "TheT.u^ue,"  "  t!ullyii  g,"  ••  ^cLocl  [ 

Friendships  "  Ac.  Ac.  I 

Just   Out. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  EDWARD  VAUX,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

f^i'i-ond   I.ditinli,  icv.p  d  .i'  n  n.Urli  niLir;,*!! , 
Ijirgr.   Cfcwn    hvu.   c!((th,   50U   i  ag' !«.   pi.ct'   <  s. 

CHURCH   FOLK  LORE.    ARe.oraofM.me: 

l'o.-*t-i;elt»iin.iti  n  U.-ages  iu    the  Eiijjlllt  i/tmroh,  I 
w^w  ni  *tly  oli-det".  .  ■ 

Th  .«  extieinely  intens*.  ig  hof^k  is  quite  nnhni  ■.  au'l 
conta  i;s  the  risiilt  of  m  oiy  years  study  u  and  in  ]iiir>  ii.ti 
h«;al  Engls  .  Church  custuma.  many  c<  wldeh  hav..>  n  m  r 
■  before  been  diSMih-d.  All  oth  iurii>iis.  and  ina- >  i|ti,di,i 
una  imriKiis-ly  interts  in:/.  .  B  far  the  larger  n.intocr  of 
thise  C8.ig«8  h  tve  quite  died  mit  and  roinuin  uid;.  m  (lie 
in  nior  of  *  hJ  peiq  h-  who  must  thL-nis  !  u^  -"-on  |mis?  .iwa* .  j 
IJenre  the  {  pi  r:nnce  of  placing  thi-ni  un  jieiniu  t'ut  \ 
record,  which  is  tlie  object  ol  this  toUitne. 

■•  One  who 'Hpsj  in  o  th-8  book  is  reward- tl  at  evtry  lii;n.  j 
iinl  owes  It  debt  of  gntiin  lo  to  Mr.  Vaiix  lor  the  d.lyoi.ic 
htitl  tacE  wlich  ht-  luts  brought  tu  his   l>ib<iur  </f  l>iti\"       i 
Aci'l-mij. 

'•  Thtre  is  a  unne  of  itvelution  in  the  book."—  lVtMi»Unshr 
dazeftf.  j 

I.UaNDUN  : 
SKKFFIMiTON  &  SON.  MVA.  riccADiLLV.  W.  I 
Pabltskerj  io  his  Maiosty  ths  Kitti^.  I 


Cal)le^  and  TeH-mivs  :  '*  ACCOUTRKD,  LONDON." 
Ttileplionc  :  No.  47|y  LrEUMAUD.      ^' 

R.  A.  EVERETT  &  CO.'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS,  1902-1903. 

A  New  Series  of  Books  for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

THE  "DASH  AND  OARING"   LIBRARY. 

Edited    by   ALFRED    H.    MILES 

(Editor  of  the  A  1  RECITERS,  the  52  SERIES, 

&C.,   &0,i, 
I:u-;,'0  Ci-own  Svo.  cloth  pilt,  with  IlluslratioDS. 

1.  THE    MERRY   MIDDIES    OF   "THE  EN- 

CHANTRESS," .\  D  TUKR  StOKli:-<  uK 
(  ii.\Si(iUAi(l<.->  .\X1)  SML'UGLEUS,  lijr  Lie  it. 
Oll.\lir.E>  lill,vxii,  E.N'.,  and  •  tl.pr  Writers. 

2.  CAPTURED        BY        THE         NAVAJOS 

INDIANS,  .\XD  LlTHKIi  STOIIIES  By  Caiit. 
t  UhT!-,  ^.^h.■^.  aii<l  cttitr  Wii  eis. 

3.  A    HOMELY    HEROINE,  AND    OIHJ':n    AD- 

V   .xTuuiius  sToi.iii  .    li.v  I'li.tsK  R.  Stockton, 

I'llAXi  ES   (iEH.VKI).   .\lr.'.   CUAIK,    &c, 

4.  THE    STORY  OF    STORIES    FOR  CHIL- 

DREN. Uv  .1.  H,  I  .MLolt.  With  C  lluisiraiii,ii.s  by 
GidKi.i:  OiillKsllANK.  (A  Rfpiint  ol  the  fciirco 
t  ngtiiiil  Kilitioii.) 


EVERETT'S  NEW  1/-  LIBRARY  OF 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Messrs.  EVERETT  &  Ca.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  a  New  Serios  of  SHILLING  Works  of 
Fiction  by  Ponular  Authors. 
TIIii.tiMti^.l  Wrapper?,  Is.     In  cloth,  gilt  extra,  2s. 
'  O    DUCHESS!    A  Trivial    Nan-alive,     U.v   W.  It,  11. 
I  '1  IloWHUUMiK,  Author  of  -'J-ettei's  (if  her  Mother  lo 

E  12 ibeih,"  "The  Grauclmother's  Advice  to  Elizabeth," 
*  ■,  [llimhf, 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  A  MILLION- 
AIRE,     li.v    HAML  lu/.i  J!.  lllui.lii. 
THE  TWILLFORD  MYSTERY.      By  G,  lilijli 

.S  I  s    .\utln'roi  '■  lie  1-ist  Leinuri  in,"  &c, 
ON    THE     PROMENADE     DECK.      By  Tuui.N 
liL.vlll.  Aiuhor  o    "^  iii.uettCf,"  "Heiiiida,"  &o. 

[  ^orernhn-, 
A    GIRL    IN    LONDON.        By   Jonx    Sth.vxuis 

WiNim, 
A  SON  OF  THE  FLEET.    V.y  M.'hY  E  KESNAllli, 

n  I I  "liieC  rl  iii  .lie  Rrown  Hub  t, '  *e, 

CAMP  FIRE  SKETCHES.    Bv  A,  a.  Hai.ks,  War 
(  .n-respoiid  nt  Au.h  ro   "  t  anipaign  Pictures,"  "  The 
Vikii  g  Sir  till,"  &c, 
.Viu-/.s-  bit  tfit'  btsl  A:ithors  trill  lif  n/Jnl  to  thi^  u: rir.i  'ii 
dtt.'  C!>urs'. 

BROADLAND  SPORT.  .=econd  EiUlion,  DemySvo 
u-itli  l-'o  Mustra^inns.  c!  th,  pilt  top,  12?,  Cil.  net. 
VViittoii  ami  J  liistrateU  by  NlcIIor.AS  EVKUlT'l',. 
Author  of    '^hoU  t'ruiii  a  Lawyer's  Cjuii." 

EVERETT'S  NEW  33.  6d.  NOVELS  BY 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

Ill   rour^'  nl   I'll}, la-  I  .■HI.     1  rowii  Hvo,  liaiiiisoinely  liciindr 

I'lotli  est  11. 
A    ROUMANIAN    VENDETTA.    By  "  CAn.\n  N 

SVI.iA"   (llie  Que.  n  of    It   lilililliia  ), 

THE  GENTLEMEN  FROM  GOODWOOD.    By 

K.     II      I  (iiil'lill,     Air.hor    of    ".Ur,    lll.iho   of  New- 
lirirW(.t.  "  I'^e. 

IN  ROYAL  COLOURS.    A  Story  of  the  Coronation 

Ll.riiy,     lly  .N  A  t  i.n    l.Ii. 
A     SPORTSWrOMAN'S      LOVE      LETTERS. 

I'oiutli     Edit  on.        by    l'i;,\     111  x-KI.L,    An  hur    of 
"folO'  el  lloteherliy."  "(oitridil  ii,"  Ac. 
MENTIONED  IN  DESPATCHES.    A  brillianlly 
unnoii   llooK  of  liee- s  (iI    \'   lotir  bv  llritith   Soldieie. 
U^   'I'lilt  X    III.AIIt,   Author  ol  "  l:p:il"lietttSi,"   itc, 

EVERETT'S   NEW   63.  WORKS   BY 
POPULAR  AUTHORS. 

///  cin'i-r."  if  /'./'/.(■  itii'ii.    fiiwn  sve,  cloth  extra, 
A  SON  OF  MARS.    Iiy  .Major  Aii'iiiiit  OiiiFi'riLs 

Amli  1  III   *i  nn.niclrsof  N.w..nilc."  i^-c. 
RICHARD      BRICE,      ADVENTURER.      By 

tliiAni.Ks  .11  N'li',  /Mitiior  ol  "I'lad  ,^len■s  Tales."  io. 
THE     DAUGHTERS    OF    JOB.     By  '  Daki.ev 

I  Al  h."  Aitihorot  "'I'tic  \  illago  111  K'ksniith,"  Ac. 
THE    VIKING    STRAIN.     A  realLtic    Novel,    By 

A    ti,  ilALK-.  War  Uorre-jiOiidi  nt.  Ainlior  of   "Ciui- 

IKiiLii  I'.elure.-.'.ti-,    lllu  tru'id  tj  SlAM.nv  l,\Viiiili, 

THOMAS    ASSHETON    SMITH;   or  the  Bin  i- 

II  ^Lel.c^■s     i    a   ia.niH  1-o.x    liniili-r.      By  Sir  .1.  E. 
EAIll)i,KV-Wll  Miir,  Biut. 

A  New  E'litloo,  «iih  nil  Introdiici'ou  by  Sir  UElllirilT 
MjiXNYliLL,  M.   .    Idiittiiiti'l  uith  numerous  I'viigi'dvillgis, 

Lomlou:     T..  A.  EVERElTi  CO., 

I  a'i:i;hcta  oud  E.\-p'r;er«,  4J    lis.-itx  St.,  sriiAvD, '.\  .C. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


TISSOT'S    ILLUSTRATED    LIFE     OF     OUR    SAVIOUR     JESUS     CHRIST. 

'rnkoii  from   tiie  Four  Gospels  willi  Notes  iiiul  Ex|)liiiiiit<>ry  Drawings  Ijy  .1.  James  Tis^ot.      Kotcs   Trauslateil   l>y 
Airs.  AitTini:  Bei.i..     Hoynl  Ito,  cloth  ))oards.  £3  ;5s.  net  :   raorocco,  £0  os.  net. 
This  Work  contains  over  ijin  lUnstratiors,  printe.l  in  many  colours,   forming  one  of  the  most  Atlractiyc   lijoks  ever  pubUsbed  0:1  tlia 
sulijcct.     The  price  has  been  reilucctl  by  one-lialf  for  a  limited  time. 

77;r  (iHurdiiin  sajs  : — "We  wiah  that  every  clergyman  couUl  possess  tlic  book." 


THE    DAWN    OF    CIVILIZATION— EGYPT   AND 

CHALD.T-;.\.  Fourth  Edition.  Ri-viso*!  RU<i  cnlargcil  by  Prof.  MASPEIto. 
Edited  by  the  Rnv.  Prof.  Satce.  Tran'latcd  by  51.  T..  MCCLiME.  With  Mup 
.-iiid  over  470  Illustration",  including  3  Colonreil  I'la  cs  Demy  4to,  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  SIi*. ;  half-uiorocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  4^'. 

[Tills,  the  fourth  of  the  EDKlish  EiUtiono  of  "  l,es  Origines,"  1ms  been  thoronghly 
revised  by  the  author,  who  has  incorporated  into  it  the  results  of  recent  researcii 
in  E^ypt  and  Mesopotamia,  anil  stibniitted  at  the  same  time  the  theories  founded 
on  these  results  to  a  searching  criticism.  Tli;.«  work  an-i  the  t  »-o  succeeding 
volumes,  it  may  be  safely  said,  are  tlte  most  important  contributions  which  have 
«-vur  api>e;ir«d  on  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.] 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF   THE  NATIONS  (E-ypt.  Syria,  and 

Assyria).  Uy  I'rof.  MaspeHo,  Editctl  bv  the  Rev.  rrnf.  Sayce.  Translate! 
by  M.  I..  Ml  fURK.  \S\i\\  Maps.  Tliree  Coloured  IMates,  and  over  40U  lUus- 
tnttlons.  Demy  4to  (iipifroximutely),  cloth,  heveUe^l  boiirds,  :i5s.  (hdlf-iroroct-o 
(hound  by  !Uviere>,  503. 

"The  tmni'lation  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in  both  ca?cs  excellent.  Professor 
Mas[»ero's  pn'^entatioii  of  the  new  learning  is  ai  once  eminently  popuUr  and 
attractive."'—  Timrx. 

"The  author  lias  tlironjrliont  jittcniptud  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  tte 
various  peoples  of  wli'-ni  )ie  treut?.  uiid  in  ibis  he  has  sueceederl  admirably." — 

A  cad  f  til  p. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  EMPIRES.    850  B.C.-330  B.C. 

By  Prof.  Maspkro.  Edited  by  the  ll-v.  Prof.  Saycb.  Trauslat?d  by  M.  L. 
MrCnrni:.  With  Maps,  Thret;  Coloured  Plates,  and  immcroiis  Illustrations 
Demy  4to  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  board?,  26s, ;  baU-morocco  (bound 
by  Riviere).  5Us. 
"Scholars,  as  well  as  unlearnci  geekera  after  unbiassed  fa?t?,  owe  M.  Mxtpero 
and  Mrs.  McClure  a  deep  ilebt  of  gratitude." — -S/.  Jfiities'-t  (iazetfr. 

"An  interesting  l>ook,  and  one  whicti  will  give  the  reader  a  good  general  view  of 
a  moat  eventful  perio<l  in  tlie  history  of  the  world."— .Vrt/«;v. 
*•  For  some  time  it  must  form  the  standard  work  npon  the  subject."— 

rail  Mall  t;azet(<: 

"The  work  ii  l»oautifnlly  produced,  and  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  are  in  the 
highest  6ty\e."—Dnil!f  ChrMiich-. 

SAINT    BERIN,    THE    APOSTLE    OF    WESSEX.      The 

History.  I-e^'fnds  iind  Traditions  of  tin'  Beginning  of  the  West  Saxon  Churcli. 
liy  the  Kev.  JOH.v  iiliWAUIi  FlJ:i,r>,  M.A.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  33.  OJ. 

THE    OLD     TESTAMENT    IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    THE 

HI.STORICALRE<'0UDS  AND  I.EO  ICNDS  OF  APSYlilA  AKD  BABYLO.NIA. 
By  THKorniiAs  a.  Pikciies,  LI.D.,  M.H.AS.  With  several  Illaitrations. 
Large  post  Svo.    liithe  Pi-f^s,    Cloth  buards,  78.  6d. 

DIOCESAN  HISTORIES  :  LLANDAFF.    By  the  Ecv.  B.  J. 

Xkwell,  -M.A.     With  -Map,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  board.-t.  :is.  6d. 
[An  addition  to  this  Series,  which  will  embrace, when  completed,  everv  diocese  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  v.iU  furnis^h,  it  is  expected,  a  perfect  Ubrarv  of  English 
Ecclesiastical  Bistory.    £ach  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  possibility  uf  . 
repetition  has  been  carefully  guarded  against.] 

IS    THERE    A  RELIGION    OF  NATURE?     L'clmts  do- 

liverrd  in  St.  I'liul's  CaUiedral.  .Tannary.  1002.  J!y  the  Hev.  V.  X,  WaccETT, 
M.A.     £uiall  p«.st  Svo.  cloth  boarci*,  Is.  (Jd. 


TO    WHOM    SHALL    WE 

Difflculties  presented  by  Unlielief. 
pt^t  Svo,  cloth  bairds,  I'.j.  Cd. 


GO?     An    Eiam'nalion    of  soni  t 
By  the  llev.  C.  T.  OVE.NDK.v,  U.D.    Small 


OCCASIONAL  PAPERS,  SERIOUS  AND  OTHERWISE. 

By  the  late  l!ev.  c.  S.  1Ii;am:v.    Witli  :iii  Introduction  bv  the  Vcn.  .Vrchdcacon 
Sl.M  r.Alli.    Small  post  Svo.  cloth  boards,  is. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY.    By  tlir  lUv.  F.  C.  WooDHonsE, 

M.A..  Autlior  of  "The  Life  of  the  Soul  in   the  Wory."    Crown  s.o.  clolh 
IxKirds,  3s.  Ud.  '  .  ' 

THE"TEDEUM."  Its  Slruclure  an  1  Meinin?  ninl  Musical 
■Setting  and  Itendering.  Topelher  with  a  llcvistd  I-ntin  Teit,  Kotos,  ami 
Translation.  By  the  UIght  Hev.  .lollN  WollosWdiiTII,  DD,  BStop  of 
Sillsbiiry.    Sm  ill  post  svo,  cloth,  Od. 

C^DMON.    Tlie  First  Knglisli  I'oct.    liy  R(ii!i;nT  Tate  Gaskis. 

.Second  Kdition.  llevis?'!.    Crown  svo,  paper  covir,  Is.  ' 

ON  AGNOSTICISM.  Ucp'.ic^  to  the  Lite  I'lofoss.v  lliXLEV, 
r.ll.S.,  by  the  ll!:T.  llK.Mtv  Wai  K,  D.li..  Prebendary  of  St.  Pauls;  Rector  of 
.St.  .Mieh;u-l"s,  Coriddll.     Midiiim  Svo,  |Mii)er  cover,  6tl. 

THE   REVISED    VERSION    OF    HOLY    SCRIPTURE 

AddresRM  on.    By  {W  Might  ll.v.  C  .1,  Er.I.lc  irrr,  D.U,  Bisho-.  of  (;l«uee«ter' 
Small  l>ost  Svo,  eloth  I»oard.-,  'Jn 


HADiTH  AND  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT.      Ess.i.v  on  the 

Hadith  anl  New  TMtament  from  Mohamm-idanische  Stu  lien.  Vol.  II..  I>r 
I'rof.   IciXAZ    (ioi.DZIllItu,  of  Budapast.      Translated  by  F.  M.   Y.      Smll 

po;t  8vo,  Cloth  boards,  6d. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.  A  Homily  of  Clement  of 
Aleian.iria,  entitled  "Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  is  being  Saved  V  "  Bjr  the 
Hev.  1'.  MOKUAI.VT  BAIiSAlil).     .Small  po.-t  Svo,  chuh  boards  Is. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  HERBERT,  OF  BEMERTON. 

By  the  late  Rev.  JuDS  .1.  1)asii:li..  New  Edition,  with  Addenda,  Portniii, 
and  lUustmtions.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth  boanls,  5s. 

GRIFFITH    JONE3,    OF    LLANDDOWROR.        Life  and 

Timts  of.    By  the  Rev.  liAVIE)  JoXEs,  u.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boArd',  53. 

HOLY  WEEK  ADDRESSES.  Given  in  St.  Pauls  Calhedral, 
during  Holy  Week.  I«i2,  by  tlie  Right  Rev.  the  Uinu  BISHOP  of  LojDon 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  :s.  tjd. 

THE    APPARENTLY    DIMINISHING    USE     OF    THE 

BIIII.B  BY  riluPMC  OENKRALLY.  By  the  Rev.  E.  llAllllls,  D.D.  Sir.all 
im.st  Svo,  liaper  cover.  Id. 

ANGLO-SAXON     CORONATION    FORMS,    AND    THE 

WOHD  PHOrESTANT  IK  THE  CORONATION  O.VIH.  An  Address  by 
the  Right  Rev.  (i.  F.  BUOWNE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Small  pj^l  8vo, 
paper  cover,  3d. 

CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE   AND   PRACTICE.     A   Concise 

Instr'jct'on  on.  By  William  ceiis',  li.D.,  sometime  Archdeacon  of 
Bloemrontein.    Revised  ICdition.    .SmiiU  post  Svo,  paper  c:'ver,  Id. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    INDIAN    TIATIONALITY.        A 

Pcrraou  preaeied  in  St..  I'aul'a  (Athedral,  April.  101)1,  by  .lAMi's  MACAHTHlB, 
II. D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bouibiy.    Smtill  post  Svo,  papjr  cover,  3  J. 

OFFICIAL  AND   LAY   WITNESS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF 

POIIIUON  MISSIONS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  LO\ORIDi:E,  of  the  Community  of 
the  Kesurrectiou.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  (Id. 

THE     SERVICES     RENDERED      BY     SCIENCE     TO 

Itia.TSION.  By  the  llev.  c.  H.  Basil  Wouun,  .M..\.  Smill  post  svo.  pipe;' 
cover.  2d. 

PARISH  PRIEST  OF  THE  TOWN.  Lectures  delivered 
ill  th?  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  CQTT,  D.D.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.    Small  iK>st  Svo,  cloth  boards.  3s. 

THE  CHURCH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  above  Sojieiy. 
LXV.       TYPICAL     ENGLISH     CHURCHMEN.       From 

Parker  to  M.inrice.     A  Series  of  Lectures  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  OOkLLSS, 

M..A.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  7s.  «d. 
[The  groat  moo  in  this  collection  are  selecteil  as  typicil,  and  their  lives  are 
written  bv  sympathetic  authors.  The  series  Include  Matthew  I'*rker.  Richard 
Hooker,  William  Cliillingnortli,  James  Usher,  John  Bramhall,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
tJilbert  Bnrnet.  Joseph  Butler,  William  Waiburton,  Charles  Simeon,  Henry 
I'hiUpotta,  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.J 

LXVI.    CHRISTIANITY- WHAT  IS  IT?     Small  p.ut  8vo, 

cloth  board.-,  2.s 

LXVII.      THE    CORONATION   CEREMONIES.     SugRos- 

lions  for  the  Rccon^truction  of.  A  Paper  re  id  before  St.  Paul's  Ecelesiological 
SDci.ty  on  Djcember  II,  I  sal.  T,i?ether  with  a  Revised  Form  and  Order  of 
till'  Coronation  .Sorviee  iif  the  Kings  and  (jueens  of  Englan't.  Ry  L.  C. 
WitkllASl  LEiitJ,  B..\..  With  Plan  s'lowing  tlie  afrangement  of  the  Interior 
of  Westminster  Abbey  for  tlie  Coroua'.ioii.    Demy  Svo,  pAper  cover,  0.1. 

LXVIII.      THE    USE    AND    ABUSE    OF    ISOLATED 

FACTS  ill  OONTROVKRS  Y.  By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  L.ICEV,  M.A.  Small  po  t  Svo, 
paper  cover,  Id. 

LXIX.   THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY  OVER  THE 

CHUR'^II  of  FRANCE  at  the  TIMK  of  the  GKEAT  REVOLUnON,  178;i. 
By  the  Uev.  T.  I.  Ball.    Email  post  Svo,  paper  cover,  3il. 

LXXI.  THOMAS  BECKET.  A  Lecture  by  the  i;ev.  W.  E. 
Collins,  .\l. A.    Smull  p)it  Svo,  paper  cjvcr,  3d. 

A  CjiHnl  ■t'-  iiix'  n//.V  C.'nrc't  It'-^toricil Stcl'lfi  P:titie.Vi>as  miw  b'  hrti  m 
nfiplfcattcn. 
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NEW  LIBRARY   EDITION. 

Pour  handsome  demy  8vo  Vols., 
42  s. 

(y4/so  Edition  de  Luxe  of  100    Copies 

printed  on  band-made  paper,  bound  in 

vellum,  £4  4s. 


MONTAIGNE'S    ESSAYS 
AND    LETTERS. 

An  entirely  New  Edition, 

Edited   by  W.  C.    HAZLITT, 

formed  from  a  collation  of  Foreign  Quotations, 

with  a  fresh  English  rendering,  and  a  careful 

revision  of  the  text  throughout. 

Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  account  of  the  Essayist  has  been  amplified' 

and  instead  of  the  16  lietters  given  in 

1877  there  are  now  35. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


For  tlie  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FEENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 
per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange  of  Books 

at  the  houses   of   Subscribers)    from   TWO    GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

COUNTUT  SUBSOBIPTIONS  from  TV70  GUINEAS 
per  aimum. 

N.B.— Two  or  Three   Friends  may  UNITE   In   ONE 
SUBSCKIPTIOK,  aud  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Toicn  and  Villagf  Cluba  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  Gratis 
and  post  free. 


MACMILLAN   &  CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


PROSPECTUS    ON   APPLICATION. 


London  : 
REEVES  &  TURNER.  83,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 

\      

'  NOTICE    TO    BOOKBUYERS. 

THE  FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

01  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  aud  TORONTO,  have 
.  il.'asureinannouiicingtbattheyhaveOPENED  OFFICES 
lu  LONDON  and  EDiNBUR3H  for  the  supply  of  their 
Publications,  and  invite  application  for  their  New 
Aunoancement  List,  which  is  uow  ready. 

LONDON:  21,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

EDINBURGH  :  30,  St.  Mary  Street. 


RUDYARD   KIPLING'S 

NEW     BOOK. 

JUST  SO  STORIES 

tor  Little  Cblldren. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.    4to,  6s. 
New  Prose  Work  by  the  Poet-Laureate. 

HAUNTS  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  THE  GARDEN  THAT  I  LOVE," 
"IN  VERONICA'S  GARDEN,"  and  -'LAMIA'S 
WINTER-QUARTERS."  With  full-page  and  vignette 
Illustrations  bv  E.  H.  NKW.    Extra  crown  8vo,  68. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OFFERED    AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

A  JfEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp:) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  :  POPULAR  WORKS  In  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  NEW  aud  SURPLUS  Copies  of 
FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  BPANIafl,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOO.P!J. 


30-34,      NEW     OXFORD      STREET: 

241,  Brompton  Boad,  S.W. ;  48,  (jueen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C,  London  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


DARLINGTON'S 


HANDBOOKS. 


Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  P.R.G.S. 

Pcap.  8to.  OlfE  SHILLlSa  EACH. 


Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Illustrated. 


THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency  E.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister  ;  Professor  JOHN  RCSKIN,  LL.D. ;  ROBERT  BROWNING,  A.  W.  KINOLAKB, 
aiid  Sir  THEODORE  MARTI.V,  K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.  THE  I3LB  OP  WIGHT. 

BBEOON  and  iu  BEACONS.  THE  WYB  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTEBN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WE.STON-SUPER-MABE. 
BRIGHTON,    EA.STDOURNB,    BASTINGS,    and    ST.    LEONARDS. 
(  LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,     BANGOR,    PBNMAKNMAWR,  ( 
I  LLANPAIRFKCHAN,    ANGLESEY,  and   CARNARVON,  j 
ABKRY8TWYTH,   BARMOUTH,   MACHYNLLETH,  and  ABERDOVBY. 
CONWAY,    COLWYN    BAY,    BETTW8-Y-C0ED,   SNOWDON,   and    fESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH,   DOLGBLLY,   HARf-BCH.   OitlCOIETH,  and   PWLLHBLI. 

MALVBRN,   HEREFORD,    WORCESTER,   GLOUCESTER,    and    CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

NORWICH,  LOWESTOFT,  YARMOUTH,  and  the  NORFOLK  BROADS. 


Is.— THE   HOTELS   of  the  'WORLD. 

the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throughout 


"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  such  a  guide-book  aa  this,  which  tenches 
so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  snch  volumes  ?  "—  The  Times, 
"  It  very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— OoiYji  arapMc. 
"The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— iioCTyooJ  Daily  Post. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED,  68.— 60  Illustrations,  H  Maps  and  Planii. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
Wiik  Indem  of  4,500  Jleferenceg  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Intereit. 


Llangollen :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
leodoD :  BiMPKtH,  MAB8BAtIi,  Hamilton,  Kk.nt  &  Co.,  LtcL,  The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  kU  BookseUeft. 

Paris  and  New  Xork  ;  Bbetano's. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

NEW  SERIES. 
Crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  flat  backs,  2?.  net  each. 

TENNYSON. 

By  Sir  ALFRED  LYALL,  K.C.B. 

JOHN   RUSKIN. 

By   FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


JOHN    LACKLAND:   A  Study  of  the  Per- 

Boual  Chiiraoter  of  King  John.   By  KATE  NORQATB. 
With  Maps.    »vo,  8e.  6d.  net. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ETHICS  OF 
T.  H.  GREEN,  Mr.  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  and    J.    MARTINEAU. 

By  HENU>-  SlDiiWlCK,  sometime  Kuiglitbridse  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Umversity  of 
Cambridge.    8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 


ilh  and  Cheaper  Edition  Read). 

THE    SOUL   OF    A    PEOPLE. 

By  H.  FIELDIXU  HALL.    Extra  crowu  8vo,  78.  6d.  net. 
PALL   MALL   fMZiTri-.— "It  is  a  prose  poem,  and  a 
fine  one  too  ;  it  is  the  picture  of  a  world  that  must  stir  all 
the  poetic  feeling  aud  sympathy  of  a  man." 


MACMILLAN'S 

Illustrated  Pocket  Classics. 

Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net.      Or  iu  leather  limp,  3s.  net. 
CRANFORD.     By    Mrs.   Gaskell.     With 

Preface  liy  ANXIi  TlIAOKBKAY  RITCHIE,  and  100  Hlus- 
tratious  by  HUGH  Thomson. 

THE    VICAR    OF  WAKEFIELD,    With 

Preface  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON,  and  18i  Illustrations  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  [/teodi/  on  Tuesday. 


POPULAR  EDITION 

OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 

In  Fortnightly  Volumes.    Crowu  8vo,  3s.  lid.  each. 

TE88    O'    THE    D'URBERVILLES. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Peterkin.     By  Mrs.   Molesworth.     With 

lUustratious  by  H.  R.  MILLAR.    Crown  8vo,  43.  6d. 

The  New  Pupil :  a  School  Story.  By 
Raymond  Jacuekss.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  D. 
HAM  MON  D.    Crown  8vo,  48.  6d. 

The   Other   Boy.     By   Evelyn   Sharp, 

Author  of  "The  Youngpst  Girl  in  the  School,"  4o. 
With  Illustrations  by  H.  Sandham.  Crown  8vo, 
49.  Od. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR8T0N  &  CO.'S 

Annouiicements  for  the  Aatamn  of  1902. 

Complete  la  Seveo  Volumes. 

Vol.  VIL  ne«rljr  ready.    Id  Sevm  Handnomo  Eoyal  8to. 

Volumps,  21>s.  eaoh  net. 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Prosont.  Hditcil  hj-  Sir 
WIU.l.V.M  LAIUU  I'LOWli.-i.  lUiutrated  by  Photo- 
gravure I'orlraiu,  Maps,  Plans,  iJic.  Each  Volume 
>».  complcwin  iuscif,  with  Index.  Orders  will  be  taken 
either  for  Sot«  or  for  .^t'parate  Volaines. 

Tub  Costuibutdhs.— The  present  Work,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes  has  been 
usisted  by  Sir  Olement«  Mnrkham,  K.O  B.,  P.B.G.S. ; 
Oaptato  A.  T.  Malian,  U.S.A. :  Mr.  W.  II.  Wilson. 
Aiithorof  "  Ironclads  In  Action  ; "  President  Roosevelt ; 
Mr.  rarrLaughton,an(l  many  other  competent  writers, 
aims  at  belnfr  a  trustworthy  anrl.  as  far  as  space  allows, 
ft  complete  liistory,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present. 

'la  Preparatloa. 

NEW   WORK  Bf  CAPTAIN  MAHAN. 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT.  By 

Captain  A.  T.  .MAHAX,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History."  'The  Life  of 
Nelson,"  "  Types  of  Naval  Offloers,"  *o.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  86.  6d.  net, 

CONTKXTs:— 1.  Tlie  Development  of  Political  Feel- 
ing and  Outlook  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
Decade.  2.  BItect  of  the  War  In  South  Africa  on  the 
Prestige  of  the  Brltl.'h  Empire.  3.  Motives  to  Imperial 
Keiieration.  4.  Conditions  Influencing  the  Distribution 
of  Navies.  6.  The  Relation  of  tbe  Penrian  Galf  to 
World  Policies.    6.  The  Military  Rule  of  Obedience. 

Nearly  Ready. 

Dem;  8vf>,  Kis.  f,d.  net.    Illustrnted. 

THE   LAor  WAR  IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

UNDER    THE    SELF-RELIANT    POLICY.     By 

Mujor-Ceneral  the  Hon.  Sir  trKOUQB  S.  WHITMOBIS 
(N.Z.  Militia).  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.C.,  &c. 

REX  REQUM  :  A  Painter's  Study  of  the 
Likeness  of  Christ  from  tbe  Time  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  Sir  WYKE  BAYLIS3,  K.B., 
r.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artlats,  Author  of  "  Five  Great  Painters  of  the  Vic- 
torian Era,"  &c. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  Demv 
8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  book  will  be  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and 
Issued  before  Christmas.  Itwillbe  thoroughly  brought 
up  to  date.  It  Is  about  four  years  since  It  was  itsued 
as  a  small  volume,  and  l)ecame  the  subject  of  many 
articles  and  reviews  In  the  leading  journals  of  England 
and  America. 

Ib  Preparatloa. 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THREE  GREAT 
MEN:   Napoleon,  IMahomet,    Cromwell. 
By  \V.  gUAUrEK.MAlNE  EAST. 

THE    BIBLE    FOR   THE    YOUNa     A 

■Series  fcir  Schools  and  Families.  By  Kev.  J.  PATER- 
SON  SMYTH.  B.D.,  LL.D,  LittD.,  Author  of  -How 
we  got  our  Bible,"  "How  God  Inspired  the  Bible," 
"How  to  Read  the  Bible,"  "The  Old  Documents  and 
the  New  Bible,"  &o. 

Single  Volumes  In  paper.  Is.  net ;  oloth.  Is.  6d.  net 
Double  Volumes,  with  tour  extra  Lessons,  only  supplied 
In  cloth,  2«.  n«L 

\Neic   Volume,  Jutl  PuhlUhed— 

MOSES  AND  THE  EXODUS. 

With  Map  and  Illnstratlous. 

Medinm  8to,  18s.  net.    Illustrated.    80n  pages. 

A    MANUAL    OF   INDIAN   TIMBERS. 

An  Account  of  the  Growth,  DIatributioii,  and  Uses  of 
Indian  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  Descriptions  of  their 
Wood  Structure.  By  .1.  S.  GAMBLE,  M.A.,  CLE., 
F.U.8.,  F.I..S.,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department 
Ne*  and  Revised  Edition.  [A'rarfy  Heady 

Nearly  liraily.    Crown  8to,  oloth,  10a.  6d.  net. 
MODERN    WORKSHOP    HINTS.    By 

It  ORIMSHAW.    Authcr   (.(   "Shop   Kinks."      With 
over  350  Explanatory  Illustrations. 
•  Tills  book  will  contJiln  many  useful  hints  and  (tevices 

not  usually  to  be  found  In  the  text-books,  and  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  lathe  work,  drilling,  planing,  boring, 
transmissions,  foundry  work,  labricatJon,  Ac,  &c. 

Importaat  New  Work  oa  Tool-Steel. 

THALLNER'S  TOOL-STEEU  A  concise 

Handbook  on  Tool-Steel  in  (.'oneral,  Its  treatment  in 
the  operations  u(  Forging,  Annealing,  Hardening,  (to. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  T.  BBANNT.  Svo, 
about  200  pages,  with  60  Engravings  pertaining  to 
practical  manipulation. 

Tills  work  Is  an  original,  striking,  and  valuable 
exposition  of  the  manipulation  of  Tool-Steel  in  the 
maunfactureof  Tools,  and,  considering  the  very  limited 
literature  at  present  existing  on  thU  subject,  it  will 
certainly  fill  what  has  hitherto  been  a  great  void. 

An  elaborate  Protpectu*  it  in  i^reparation. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,   MARSTON  &  Co.,  Ltd, 

SL  Duiutui's  Houst,  Fattsr  Uns,  Fleet  Street,  CC 


Chatto&Windus's  New  Books. 


NEW  SIX.SHILUNG  NOVELS. 

NO    OTHER    WAY.       By    Sir   Walter 
BESANT.      With    12   Illustrations  by   Cuahles   D. 
Warb. 
"The  charming  Mrs.  Weyland's  engroasing  storj."— 
irorW. 

"  The  vigour  of  it  fascinates  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last."— ft««((  Mail. 

THE    STORY    OF    LEAH.      By    Haeey 

LiNIisAY,  Author  of  "  Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan." 

BLACK    SHADOWS.    By  George  Mah- 

VILLB  FKNN. 

A   QIRL   CAPITALIST.      By   Flobencb 

Blliau  r.  Author  of  '■  The  Vision  Splendid." 

THE  SACRED    CRESCENTS.    By 

William  Wkstalu  Author  of  "The  Red  Eagle." 
ANNA    OF   THE    FIVE    TOWNS.     By 

Arnold  Bexxett,  Author  of  "  Tlie  Grand  Babylon 

Hotel." 
"An  admirable  and  evenly-wrought  piece  of  work  ;  it  is 

a  very  able  study  of  life  among  the  Potteries Few 

suspected  the  writer  of  'The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel '  of  the 
peculiar  ability  which  he  displays  to  great  advantage  in 
the  present  volume." — AlheniFum. 

NEITHER  JEW  NOR  GREEK:  A  Story 

of  Jewish  Social  Life.    By  ViOLKT  Guttesbkrq. 
"A  very  absorbing  novel— a  novel  which  reveals  acute 
ob^iorvation  of  buinanity  and  a  power  to  depict  its  many 
strange  mooiW —Scuts man. 

A  PRINCE  OF  QOOD  FELLOWS*    By 

RoBBKT  Bark.    With  15  niustrationa  by  Edmund 

J.  Sullivan.  Second  Edition. 
"Mr.  Barr  U  to  be  congratulated  on  his  choice  of  a 
subject  and  his  skill  in  treating  it.  A  series  of  most  lively 
and  raoy  stories,  in  whioh  tbe  combination  of  Scottish 
romance  and  American  humour  Is  very  notable." — 
Morning  Post. 

THE    CONCESSION-HUNTERS.      By 

Harold  Bindloss,  Author  of  "A  Sower  of  Wheat.'* 
"A  brisk,  exciting  story  of  adventure,  skilful  character- 
drawing,  and  vivid  and  picturesque  narration." — Sketch. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

CONDENSED  NOVELS:  New  Burlesques. 
By  Brkt  Haute.    With  a  Portrait. 
"  No  reader  who  revels  in  burlesque  is  at  all  likely  to  lay 
the  book  down  as  done  with." — Morning  /'ost. 


SIDE -WALK    STUDIES.      By  Austin 

DOBSON.      With    Four    Illustrations.      Crown    tivo, 
buckram,  glib  top,  6s. 
"A  worthy  successor  to  the  author's  'Eighteenth-Cen- 
turv  Vignettes' ;  .  .  .  delightful  criticism."-  DaUy  Netcs. 

BAR,  STAGE,  AND  PLATFORM  :  Auto- 
biographic   Memories.      By    Hkhm.vx    MKRIVALE. 
With  a  Portrait.    Grown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Bs. 
"Filled  with  good  things."— *V.  James's  Hazftte. 
"Mr.  Merivale  has  a  long  and  remarkable  story  to  tell, 
and  he  has  told  it  adrairably."^/>rttVy  Mail. 

LAKE-COUNTRY  RAMBLES.    By 

William  T.  Palmer.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
"One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  country  life  that 
have  appeiireii  since  Kiclianl  Jefferies  opened  the  gates  of 
his  literarv  Arcmlia."     Mnncheslrr  tSuaniian, 

THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  DOCK.    By 

Jamkh  GRKESWO0D("The  Amateur  Casual").  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  I  would  advise  my  readers  to  buy,  beg,  borrow,  or— no, 
not  steal,  for  then  they  would  be  '  Prisoners  in  the  Dock ' 
—an  excellent  little  book  by  James  Qreenwood  .... 
It  is  humorous,  it  is  observant,  it  Is  pathetic,  and  it  is 
Intereatinf,'  from  first  page  to  last."— /';v*^^  JAincf, 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OFA  VIOLINIST. 

By  T.  L.  PiiirsON,  Author  of  "Voice  and  Violin." 
Crown  tivo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s. 
"A  delightful  volume.    .    .    .    Dr.  Phipson  tells  many 
Interesting  stories  of  his  own  experiences,  and  ho  has  also 
collated  a  most  readable  collection  of  anecdotes  of  cele- 
brities of  his  own  and  earlier  days."— Iflaci  and  White, 


EMiLE    ZOLA'S    NOVELS.      Unifobm 

Edition.       Translated   or   Edited   by  Erxkst    A. 
VIZETELI.Y.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

His  Masterpiece.  His  Excellency. 

The  Joy  of  Life.  The  Dream. 

Germinal:  Master  and  Man.  Downfall.  AlwCd. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army.  Doctor  Pascal. 

Abbe  Uonret's  Transgression.  Lourdes. 

The  Fortune  of  the  hongons.  Borne. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans.  Paris. 

The  Dram-Shop.     I      Money.  Fruitfulness. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  Work. 


MEMOIR      OF     THE      REV.      JOHN 

RU88ELL  AND    HIS   OUT-OF-DOOR   LIFE. 

By  K.   W.  L.  DiVIKS,  M.A.     A  NKW  BlilTIO.S,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations.    Koyal  Hvo,  16s.  net. 
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D.D., 

CITY  TEMPLE,  LONDON. 

BY 

WM.  ADAMSON,  D.D., 

OF    WINDEliMEEE. 

AUTHOR  OP 

"  The  Life  of  Principal  JameJi  Mariton,  D.D.," 

"  The  Life  of  Her.  Fergu*  Fergumn,  D.D.,  " 

"  Knowledge  of  Faith"  ^c. 


Demy  Svo,  380  pages,  1.5  full-page  Illustrations, 
handsomely  bound  in  art  canyas. 

68.    net. 


Glasoow  Ecmino  Citizen.-— "The  bl.)Krapher  has  »c- 
compllshed  his  task  In  a  most  workmanlike  maimer  .  .  , 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  eloquent  divine.  .  .  .  Qood 
type,  good  paper,  substantial  and  artistic  binding." 

Christian  World.— "Toli  with  the  eothuslasm  of  a 
hero-worshipper  ....  A  well-laid  ont,  thoroughly 
readable  sketch  of  the  history  of  a  powerfully  InspirlLir 
original  personality." 

Olasgoie  Enening  Xeirs.—"  Tlie  reader  Is  offered  a  close 
view  of  the  moulding  of  the  man  from  his  youth  upwards. 
.  .  .  .  ContainsmaiiyinterestlnK  features  and  strlkliii; 
passages  ....  well  priuted,  handsomelv  bound,  and 
enhanced  in  value  by  numerous  portraits  and  illustration'. 
.  .  The  volume  at  once  stimulates  and  gratifies  a  natural 
interest  in  the  life-story  of  a  remaikable  man." 

Dundee  Adrerliaer.—-'  Dr.  Adamson's  research  has  been 
thorough.  .  .  .  The  reader  gains  a  sense  of  being 
brought  into  living  intimacy  with  the  famous  preacher. 
The  subject  matter  is  arranged  with  tact  and  the  Contents 
Table  and  Summary  assist  ready  reference." 

Glasgow  Heral<l.—"V)T.  Adamson  has  written  a  book 
which  will  rank  as  the  fullest  account  of  Dr.  Parker's 
Life.  The  book  gives  a  wonderfully  vivid  presentment  of 
an  Indubitably  great  man.  .  .  .  Dr.  Adamson's  rsvela- 
tions  in  the  domestic  side  of  his  subject's  life  will  serve 
to  modify  conclasions  based  on  the  brusque  utterances 
and  independent  attitudes  by  which  he  is  sometime  ( 
judged.  .  .  .  The  volume  will  be  valued  by  multitudes 
who  admire  Dr.  Parker  as  a  Preacher,  who  recognise  his 
genius  and  honour  his  iuvalnsble  services  to  the  ohurclt 
and  nation." 

Scotsman.—"  The  volume  recounts  in  a  plain.  Interesting 
and  admiring  narrative,  the  facts  that  have  made  up  the 
career  of  the  much  freciuented  orator  of  the  City  Temple. 
.  .  .  Tlffows  light  on  his  character  and  allows  the 
reader  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  his  domestic  life  .... 
Will  be  read  with  an  eager  interest  by  many,  and  satisfy  a 
ciiricsity  not  unnatural  as  to  the  personality  of  a  man 
scarcely  less  remarkable  in  himself  for  all  his" well-earned 
fame  than  as  a  representative  of  the  forces  that  maintain 
the  spiritual  life  of  England  in  spheres  beyond  the  ohoroh 
which  claims  to  be  national." 

The  Sunday  School  Chronicle.—'  We  liave  a  picture  of  the 
.Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  complete  and  more  lifelike 
than  we  have  before  been  able  to  realise.  ...  So 
compact  that  the  interest  never  flags,  so  personal  that  the 
figure  most  clearly  in  the  mind  at  the  close  of  the  book  ia 
its  subject.  Dr.  Parker.  .  .  Style  clear  and  rapid. 
Narrative  ailmirably  proportioned.  .  .  .  Wisdom  anti 
judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  biographical  materhtl. 
.    .    .    This  life  leaves  little  to  be  desired." 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  119  new  books  and 
reprints.  We  select  the  following  as  worthy  of  particular 
consideration  : — 

James  VI.  and  the  Oowrie  Mystery.     By  Andrew  Lang. 

Reason  and  Revelation.     By  Dr.  J.  R.  lUingworth. 

The  Soul  of  a  People.  By  H.  Fielding  HaU.  (New 
edition.) 

Our  Antediluvian  Ancestors.     Illustrated  by  F.  Opper. 

Tlie  Death  of  Ivan  Ihjitch.     By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

The  White  Wolf.     By  "  Q." 

TiiE  Poet  Laureate  has  also  published  a  new  work — in 
prose.  It  is  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  garden  books, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Veronica  and  the  Poet.  Veronica,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  associated  with  a  former  garden 
book  by  Mr.  Austin.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  the  dialogue 
from  Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace.  We  cannot  honestly  call 
it  crisp.  "  '  How  I  wish,'  said  Lamia,  '  we  could  set  off  on 
a  driving  expedition  through  England,  this  lovely,  wind- 
less autumn  weather.'  '  What !  '  I  exclaimed,  '  and 
leave  the  Garden  that  we  Love,  when  now  it  is  in  its 
consummate  beauty.' " 


M.  Paul  du  Chauxu  has  also  added  another  volume  to 
the  list  of  his  works.  Stevenson  dedicated  one  of  his 
books  to  many  doctors.  M.  du  Chaillu  dedicates  King 
Momho  to  one  :  "My  dear  vSolis,— Looking  back  through  the 
vista  of  years,  and  remembering  your  solicitude  when  I 
came  to  you  broken  in  health,  and  the  care,  professional 
and  other,  through  which  your  affection  and  skill  restored 
me  to  health  and  permitted  the  resumption  of  my  Uterary 
labours,  my  heart  overflows." 


The  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  uncommon  book  which 
has  reached  us  this  week  is  a  general  history  of  the 
Kemp  and  Kempe  families.  The  volume  contains  pedi- 
grees, illustrations  of  tokens  issued  by  Kemps,  Coats  of 
Arms,  and  innumerable  portraits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  member  of  the  family  is  prepared  to  pay  the  two 
guineas  asked  for  this  weighty  work.  Apropos  of  family 
histories,  a  history  of  the  Smith  family  is  also  announced. 
The  work,  we  are  told,  is  to  furnish  a  popular  account  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  family  however  their  name  may 
be  spelt,  from  the  fourteenth  century  downwards.  We  do 
not  envy  the  compiler  his  task.  If  it  takes  a  volume 
weighing  five  and  a  half  pounds  to  commemorate  the 
Kemps,  that  dealing  with  the  Smiths  should  reach 
incredible  dimensions. 


The  Astolat  Pr«ss,  Guildford,  has  just  issued  a 
reprint  of  Tennyson's  "  Enid  and  Nimue."  The  volume, 
which  was  originally  printed  by  Mr.  Moxon  in  1857,  was 
recalled  by  the  author ;  six  copies  only  are  known  to  have 
existed,  and  the  one  in  the  British  Museum  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  surviving  copy.  This  contains  many 
autograph  corrections,  and  has  a  note  on  the  fiy-leaf  bv 
Mr.  Palgrave.  "Enid"  finally  developed  into  "The 
Marriage  of  Geraint "  and  "  Geraint  and  Enid,"  and 
Nimue  into  "  Merhn  and  Vivien."  A  certain  amount  of 
interest  must  of  course  always  be  aroused  by  such  a 
repubhcation  as  this,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is 
wholly  justifiable.  By  the  way,  Messrs.  Macmillan's  new 
complete  Tennyson,  printed  on  India  paper,  and  containing 
nine  hundred  pages,  makes  a  book  liarely  an  inch  thick. 
The  following  bibliography  prefixed  to  the  volume  in- 
dicates the  steadiness  of  Tennyson's  sales  : — 

Printed  .January  1884.  Reprinted,  with  slight  con-ectious 
April  1884.  Reprinted  February  and  October  1885 ;  May 
1886 ;  with  slight  alterations,  December  1886.  Reprinted 
1887 ;  May  and  November  1888 ;  with  many  additions, 
February  1889.  Reprinted  April  and  December  1889  ; 
June  and  November  1890  ;  July  and  December  1891  ;  May, 
October,  and  December  1892  ;  January  and  October  1893 ; 
January  1894. 

Complete  edition  printed  in  September  1894.  Reprinted 
1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  January  and  November  1899,  1900 
(twice),  1901,  1902. 

Mn.  Edmund  Gosse,  whose  occasional  articles  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle  on  modern  French  literature  are  always 
temperate  and  well-informed,  dealt  the  other  day  with 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans's  L'Ame  du  Voyageur.  The  book 
is  a  collection  of  posthumous  essays  and  journals,  and  is 
full  of  the  Prince's  extraordinary  hatred  of  England.  Yet 
Mr.  Gosse  remembers  him  at  a  luncheon-party  as  "  a  civil, 
very  Anglified  young  fellow,  who  seemed  anything  in  the 
world  but  truculent."  To  account  for  his  virulent  attitude 
towards  us  Mr.  Gosse  suggest  a  paradox.  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans  did  not  hate  England  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  his 
admiration  for  it  was  so  great  that  his  anathemas  and 
suspicions  simply  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  get 
away  from  England.  He  had  to  be  for  ever  denouncing  us 
in  order  to  escape  from  our  terrible  fascination.  Mr.  Gosse's 
theory  is  amusing. 
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It  is  ratlier  difiicalt  to  get  at  the  real  attitude  of  this  ' 
generation  towards  Jane  Ansten.  She  has  many  genuine 
and  enthusiastic  admirers,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  another 
section  of  the  reading  public  which  accepts  her  as  read. 
They  talk  of  her  with  discretion,  avoid  particular  instances, 
and  rejoice  in  generalities.  The  fact  is  that  many  quite 
reasonable  people  find  her  dull,  but  they  refrain  from 
stating  so  heterodox  an  opinion.  Perhaps  Mr.  Frewen 
Lord  hits  upon  the  true  cause  of  this  when  he  writes  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century :  "  The  real  superiority  of  her  work 
lies  in  her  admirable  style ;  the  real  drawback  to  enjoying 
her  work  is  that  it  is  about  nothing  at  all."  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  Jane  Austen  continues  to  attract 
publishers  and  the  jmblic.  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  an- 
nounces a  new  issue  of  her  novels,  each  to  be  complete  in 
a  single  volume.  Within  the  front  cover  there  is  to  be  a 
map  (in  the  old  style,  showing  trees,  buildings,  and  hULs) 
of  the  country  or  town  in  which  the  scenes  of  the  story 
occur,  prepared  from  views  and  guide-books  of  the  period  ; 
and  within  the  back  cover  the  particular  neighbourhood 
inhabited  by  the  principal  characters,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  have  ever  actually  existed,  is  illustrated  in  a  similar 
style,  giving  the  relative  sizes,  distances,  and  positions  of 
houses  and  walks  according  to  the  author's  descriptions. 
The  scheme  is  likely  to  lead  to  rather  interesting  results, 
and  maps  always  have  their  own  particular  chann. 


It  seems  rather  late  in  the  day  to  establish  a  Dickens 
Society,  but,  nevertheless,  such  a  society  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. On  Monday  last  it  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Anderton's  Hotel.  The  object  of  the  organisation,  we  are 
told,  is  to  unite  in  a  bond  of  friendship  all  ;true  lovers  of 
Charles  Dickens.  Well,  we  should  have  thought  that  the 
bond  of  friendship  might  very  well  have  been  left  as  it 
was.  Beyond  the  satisfaction  of  a  monthly  dinner  we 
hardly  see  what  this  new  society  is  to  do  for  its  hero  or 
the  world.  Its  object,  says  Household  Words,  is  inspired 
by  a  "  desire  to  extend  the  power  and  influence  for  good 
which  his  writings  have  had  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  to  give  those  who  acknowledge  that 
power  and  influence  the  opportunity  of  meeting  each  other, 
so  that  they  may  combine  in  spreading  that  love  of 
humanity  in  all  its  phases  which  was  the  keynote  and 
fimi  foundation  of  aU  Dickens's  writings."  But  no  society, 
we  imagine,  will  ever  make  much  difference  either  to  the 
reading  or  influence  of  Dickens.  He  was  essentially  a 
writer  of  popular  appeal,  and  needs  this  kind  of  exploita- 
tion less  than  any  man  who  ever  wrote.  "  Above  aU," 
said  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  "  Dickens  stood  for  the  love  of  God." 
That  is  a  generahsation  which  does  not  appeal  to  us.  It 
might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  fifty  novehsts,  but 
the  sentiment  of  Dickens  made  the  assertion  obvious,  and 
so  "it  was  loade. 


Literary  Germany  is  at  present  discussing  the  wisdom 
of  founding  an  Academy  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
Academy.  Opinions,  of  course,  differ  widely,  but  most  of 
the  oldfr  men,  such  as  Paul  Heyse,  Paul  Lindau  and 
Adolf  Wildbrandt,  are  against  the  scheme.  As  a  rule  in 
such  cases  it  is  the  younger  men* who  protest ;  they  prefer 
to  fight  without  the  doubtful  assistance  of  acadamies. 
But  in  the  case  of  Germany  there  seems  no  reason  why  an 
Academy  should  not  formulate   and  sanction  the   many 

Eurifications  of  the  language  which  the  past  thirty  years 
as  brought  about. 

Mr.  Atuier  Maitde,  who  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Tolstoy,  brought  back  with  him  certain  letters  the 
publication  of  which  Tolstoy  appears  to  have  sanctioned. 
The  most  interesting  was  written  in  English,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  John  Bellows,  the  chairman  of  the 
Friends'   Doukhobor  Committee,   who   had    declined    to 


accept  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  Resurrection  on 
the  ground  that  the  book  was  "immoral."  Tolstoy's 
reply  to  the  charge  is  absolutely  simple  and  candid. 
"  You  may  be  right,"  he  says,  "  but  not  for  everyone  who 
will  read  the  book.  I  may  have  a  bad  influence  on  people 
who  do  not  read  the  whole  book  and  do  not  take  in  the 
sense  of  it."  That  is  a  shrewd  hit  at  Mr.  Bellows.  The 
letter  concludes :  "  I  think  we  shall  be  judged  by  our 
consciences  and  by  God,  not  for  the  results  of  our  deeds, 
but  for  our  intentions.  And  I  hope  that  my  intentions 
were  not  bad." 


This  month  the  Edinburgh  Review  celebrates  its  cen- 
tenary. Even  so  decorous  a  quarterly  cannot  refrain  from 
some  sort  of  jubilation  on  such  an  occasion,  so  we  are  to  have 
a  special  number  containing  an  article  on  the  history  of 
the  review.  There  are  also  to  be  portraits  of  some  of  the 
Edinburgh's  editors  and  contributors.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  with  the  second  issue  Jeffrey  became  regular 
editor,  and  after  him  followed  Macvey  Napier,  William 
Empson,  Sir  George  ComewaU  Lewis,  and  Henry  Reeve. 
The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Arthur  EUiot,  M.P. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  noveUst  adds  to  the  correspondence 
which  controversial  or  political  matters  necessarily  evoke. 
But  when  he  does,  he  generally  writes  to  the  point.  This 
is  illustrated  by  a  broad  and  temperate  letter  on  the 
Education  Bill  which  appears  in  the  Western  Daily 
Mercury,  over  the  signature  of  A.  T.  QuiUer-Couch.  The 
letter  was  read  at  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Bazaar,  but  its 
outlook  is  much  wider  than  that  statement  would  suggest. 
Here  is  a  sane  and  wholesome  passage  touching  the 
difficult  seventh  clause  : — 

Some  of  you,  I  kno%y,  scent  clerical  intrigues  in  this,  and 
you  liave  a  right,  perhaps,  to  be  suspicious,  as  I,  perhaps,  am 
too  little  disposed  to  wony  over  clerical  intrigue  or  sugges- 
tions of  it.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  oitt  England, 
which  so  mightily  won  its  liberty  of  conscience,  and  dared  for 
the  sake  of  it  to  defy  Pope  and  King  in  days  when  Papal  and 
Koyal  authority  were  really  terrible,  can  ever  again  be 
threatened  back  or  cajoled.  And  this  leaves  me  indifferent 
to  the  motives  of  those  who  framed  the  clause.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  the  clause  offends  one  of  the  soundest  principles 
of  free  government.  On  that  ground  wo  are  at  one  in  detest- 
ing it.  As  it  stands,  it  either  cannot  pass,  or,  if  it  pass,  will 
be  defied.  To  press  it  without  modification  would  spell  death 
to  any  Government  in  England.  If  you  are  firm,  therefore, 
you  will  probably  have  your  rights. 

Mr.  QuiUer-Coiich  goes  on  to  plead  for  temperate  action, 
and  begs  those  whom  he  is  addressing  "  not  to  carry  over 
your  perfectly  just  resolve  into  an  obstinate  determination 
to  '  savage  '  the  whole  measure  and  wreck  it  uncondition- 
ally." Apart  from  that  most  disputable  clause,  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  behoves  the  Bill  to  be  a  "  thoughtful  and 
honest  measure." 


The  New  York  Bookman  prints  an  interesting  if  rather 
an  hysterical  article  on  "  Thomas  Hardy's  Women."  The 
writer  says,  "  Hardy*  is  Sophocles  emancipated.  .  .  . 
A  blind,  omnipotent,  non-moral  force  sways  the  affairs  of 
men.  .  .  .  She  strikes  down  here  and  upraises  there. 
The  individual  is  nothing.  Law  flows,  and  the  human 
debris  flows  with  it."  That  is  not  a  bad  summary  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Hardy's  later  books,  though  it  does  not 
apply  to  such  stories  as  Under  the  Green  Wood  Tree  and 
The  Woodlandevs.  Of  his  women  the  writer  says,  "  They 
never  domihate.  Their  lives  are  ordered  for  them.  They 
are  stray  angels  in  bonds,  who  stand  for  ever  in  mortal 
fear  of  losing  their  reputations."  That  again  is  true  of 
many  of  Mr.  Hardy's  women,  but  not  of  all.  And  when 
liis  work  calls  for  final  appreciation,  we  shall  probably 
find  that  its  earlier  simplicity  will  make  a  more  constant 
appeal  than  its  later  overwhelming  gloom. 
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Dr.  Oakesmith  is  to  bring  out  almost  immediately  a 
revised  edition  of  his  book  oa  the  Religion  of  Phitarch. 
As  no  other  English  writer  has  dealt  with  this  subject  at 
all  adequately,  much  interest  will  attach  to  this  study  of 
a  Pagan's  creed  in  Apostolic  times. 


TVhether  Mademoiselle  Lucie  Felix-Faure,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  President,  deserves  the  lavish  praise  heaped 
upon  her  by  M.  Ernest  Daudet  in  the  Figaro,  is  a  matter 
still  in  doubt.  Certainly  her  first  book  La  Mediteranee 
had  admirable  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  picturesqueness, 
and  her  second  voliune,  which  was  a  biography  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  could  not  fail  to  interest  Enghsh  as  well  as  other 
readers.     In  it  she  wrote  : — 

I  do  not  know  why  Newman  was  called  the  Bossuet  of  the 
English  Church.  When  we  study  him  we  have  to  quote 
Pascal  oftener  than  Bossuet.  The  man  of  our  days  is  not 
often  troubled  by  the  voice  of  his  soul.  Pascal  knew  how  to 
listen  to  that  voice.  The  broken  form  of  the  truth  that  he 
tried  to  win  is  survived  by  the  perfect  beauty  of  his  soul's 
conquest;  and  in  our  dreams  we  almost  seem  to  hear  him 
breathing  in  that  spiritual  agony. 

That   passage   at   least   indicates   sympathy   and    under- 
standing. 


This  month  there  are  to  be  inaugurated  in  England  two 
book  schemes  which  have  had  great  success  in  America. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  be  known  as  the  Book  Lovers' 
Library,  and  the  second  as  the  "  Tabard  Inn."  The  Book 
Lovers'  Library  is  to  supply  its  subscribers  (the  subscrip- 
tion is  not  yet  fixed)  with  any  book  which  appears  upon 
their  Ust,  providing  the  book  be  not  out  of  print.  This 
undertaking  has  resulted,  in  the  States,  in  the  proprietors 
of  the  Library  purchasing  as  many  as  20,000  volumes  of  a 
popular  novel.  It  is  expected  that  the  subscription  will 
entitle  the  Book  Lovers'  chents  to  receive  a  dozen  volumes 
at  a  time,  delivered  free,  twenty  times  a  year.  This 
represents  over  four  books  a  week.  We  hardly  care  to 
contemplate  the  effect  of  such  a  literary  inundation  of 
Suburbia  as  this  suggests,  but  for  our  novehsts  at  least 
the  prospect  is  cheering.  We  referred  some  months  ago 
to  tne  second  of  these  schemes,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Tabard  Inn."  In  this  case  the  idea  is  to  place  a  number 
of  bookcases,  containing  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  volimies,  in  "  high-class  shops." 
For  a  trifling  sum  a  life  membership  card  may  be 
pvtrchased,  and  the  subscriber  is  at  once  entitled  to  select 
a  volume.  But  he  need  not  return  it  to  its  proper  shelf  ; 
he  may  return  it  to  any  shop  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  company  has  a  bookcase.  So  that  before  long 
tve  may  pick  up  otu-  latest  favourite  in  Newcastle  and  con- 
veniently drop  him  in  Brighton.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  either  of  these  schemes  will  do  much  solid  service  to 
literature. 


The  Westmineter  Gazette  has  reprinted  the  "  Confes- 
sions "  which  Zola  wrote  a  few  years  ago  in  a  lady's  album. 
These  were  originally  pubhshcd  in  the  Revue  Illust re e. 
From  them  we  extract  the  following  characteristic 
statements : — 


The  icay  I  should  like  to  die 
My  favourite  oceupatian 
What  would  be  my  greatest  mis' 
fortune  -  .  , 

What  I  sitould  like  to  be      - 
My  favourite  prose  aitffiors 

My  favourite  poets  -  -        - 

My  favourite  painters 

My  favourite  composers 

My  favourite  heroes  in  fiction 


Suddenly. 
Work. 

To  l)e  in  doubt. 
Always  in  good  liealtli. 
Those     who     see     and 
express  clearly. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Those  who  are  not  heroes. 


The  October  number  of  the  Idler  appears  in  its  old 
cover,  and  has  upon  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Barr 
as  editor.  In  an  introductory  address  to  his  readers  (the 
points  of  the  address  are  insisted  on  with  the  aid  of  red 
ink)  Mr.  Barr  says  :  "I  have  bought  the  Idler,  and  I  hope 
everyone  else  in  England  will  do  the  same.  It  will  cost 
you  a  simple  sixpence;  I  paid  a  good  deal  more."  After 
this  facetious  opening  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  the 
following:  "  The  truth  is  I  don't  care  a  rap  for  a  great 
name,  and  I'd  rather  print  a  good  story  by  the  unknown 
PoUy  Perkins  of  Paddington  than  a  poor  yarn  from  the 
German  Emperor  of  Berlin."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Barr  will  have  to  wade  through  scores  of  stories  by 
"Polly  Perkins  of  Paddington"  but  we  hardly  think  he 
will  print  them.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  that  "since  taking 
over  the  Idler  I  have  read  417  manuscripts,  and  found  just 
two  contributions  which  I  shall  print,  one  of  them  coming 
from  a  remote  corner  of  the  Empire."  Our  sympathies  go 
out  equally  to  Polly  Perkins  and  Mr.  Barr. 


It  is  sixteen  years  since  Edinburgh  gave  to  the  book 
world  The  New  Amphion,  a  voliuue  of  prose  and  poetry 
published  in  connection  with  the  great  Students'  Fancy 
Fair,  in  which  Robert  Browning,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  Andrew  Lang  and  others  made  a 
brave  show.  It  is  now  to  have  its  successor.  The  book 
is  issued  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Queen's  Edinburgh 
Brigade,  and  is  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Stodart 
Walker.  Poetry  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  the  late  Robert  Buchanan,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  .  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  William 
Sharp,  Mr.  Eden  Phillpots,  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  Mr.  Zangwill, 
Mr.  Hugh  Halliburton,  Mr.  Henry  Johnstone,  Mr.  .].  M. 
Bullock  and  others ;  whilst  prose  has  attached  to  it  the 
names  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  the  late  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
Dr.  Richard  Gamett,  Sir  George  Douglas,  Mr.  Neil  Miinro, 
Mr.  Coulson  Kemahan,  Mr.  J.  Storer  Clouston,  "  Lines- 
man," Mr.  L.  F.  Austin  and  others.  The  illustrations 
are  supplied  by  leading  artists  in  black  and  white  of  the 
Scottish  school. 


The  Elizabethan  Society,  which  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  Toynbee  HaU,  announces  an  interesting 
series  of  papers  for  the  coming  season.  These  include  : 
"  Shakespeare's  Philosophy,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  ;  "  George 
Herbert,"  by  Mr.  Frederick  Rogers  ;  "  Elizabethan  Music," 
by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge ;  and  "  Elizabethan  Memoirs,"  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe.  The  Toynbee  Hall  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  Elizabethan  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  successful  efforts  to  present,  through 
the  medium  of  such  capable  exponents  as  those  named,  an 
adequate  idea  of  our  most  magnificent  and  untrammelled 
literary  period. 


The  Saturday  Review  continues  to  print  correspondence 
under  the  rather  pitiless  heading  "The  Inaccuracies  of 
Authors."  Thackeray  has  abeady  been  convicted  of  some 
curious  errors,  but  one  of  remarkable  ingenuity  is  fixed 
upon  by  a  Saturday  detective.  We  read  :  "  Tlie  pedigree 
of  Barry  Lyndon's  horse  '  Bay  Biilow  by  Sophy  Hardcastle 
out  of  Ixhpse  '  ('  Barry  Lyndon,'  p.  232)  would,  I  fancy, 
make  '  racing  men  '  grin.  In  the  argot  of  the  Turf  a  colt 
is  described  as  by  its  sire  out  of  its  dam  and  Thackeray's 
reversal  of  the  usual  order  is  certainly  quaint."  This 
struck  us  as  so  extraordinary  that  we  suspected  the 
Saturday's  correspondent  to  be  wrong,  but  on  reference 
to  Barry  Lyndon  we  found  him  to  be  right.  If  there 
is  one  subject  more  than  another  concerning  which  we 
might  justly  look  for  accuracy  in  the  history  of  that 
unmitigated  but  amusing  rascal  Barry  Lyndon,  it  is  the 
subject  of  racing  pedigrees. 
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OtjR  contemporary  the  Literavy  World  prints  tliis  week 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Personal  Sketches."  Mr.  H.  S. 
Merrijnan  is  the  suhject,  and  the  article  opens  thus  : — 

A  hot  (lay  in  tlie  early  suiimioi-  of  1902,  and  I  am  resting  in 
a  little  French  inn  till  the  sun  hhall  decrease  in  power.  There 
ia  a  sound  of  voices — cheerful  voices — outside,  which  is 
undoubtedly  English  in  spite  of  excellent  French.  I  get  up 
and  push  open  tlie  green  shutters  just  in  time  to  see  two 
young  fellows  mount  their  bicycles  and  go  whirling  away 
down  the  dazzling,  dusty  road.  Henry  Seton  Merriman  and 
Stanley  W'eyman  ! 

We  suppose  there  are  people  who  like  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  want  to  know  whether  an  author  is  married,  and 
whether  he  lives  in  his  own  house.  Personally  we  regard 
the  whole  thing  in  the  light  of  an  impertinence.  This 
passage,  for  instance,  is  everything  that  it  should  not  he : 
"  Iteally,  if  Scott  [Mr.  Merriman]  would  turn  down  his 
collars  and  his  hair  (which  he  wears  boot-brush  fashion), 
the  likeness  to  K.  L.  S.  would  be  striking." 


Bibliographical. 

I  NOTICE  one  or  two  Uttle  sUps  of  the  pen  in  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall's  Tennyson.  Thus,  on  page  154,  speaking  of 
Shelley's  "  Cenci,"  he  says:  "It  never  appeared  on  the 
boards  " — which  shows  that  Sir  Alfred  has  never  heard  of 
the  single  performance  of  the  tragedy  given  at  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Islington,  some  years  ago,  with  Miss  Alma  Murray 
and  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  in  the  leading  parts.  Then,  on 
page  73,  Sir  Alfred  quotes  Shakespeare  as  saying  "  Bare 
ruined  choirs  where  once  the  sweet  birds  sang."  On 
page  72  he  has  a  reference  to  a  volimie  which  he 
calls  Tennysonia,  but  which  was  actually  entitled  Tenny- 
soniana.  On  page  35  he  animadverts  quite  properly 
upon  the  present-day  practice  of  "  footnoting  "  our  poets, 
overloading  the  text  with  explanations  of  familiar  allusion 
and  parallel  passages  from  other  poets.  "Tennyson's 
poems,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  have  never  yet  been  foot- 
noted in  this  fashion."  But  is  this  quite  the  fact? 
Putting  aside  such  poems  of  Tennyson  as  have  been 
annotated  "  for  the  use  of  schools,"  we  have  such  a  volume 
as  The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  edited  by 
Mr.  Churton  CoUins,  and  dated  1900.  Herein  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  footnoting  which  Sir  Alfred  deprecates, 
together  with  a  very  careful  supply  of  "various  readings." 
"  I  am  not  conscious,"  says  Mr.  CoUins,  "that  I  have  left 
any  variant  unrecorded."  And  that,  of  course,  is  useful 
for  the  student  and  the  speciahst. 

Comment  was  made  the  other  day  upon  the  number  and 
popularity  of  recent  books  about  cats.  It  is  only  right 
that  dogs  should  have  their  turn,  and  one  welcomes, 
therefore,  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Grant  Richards  is 
about  to  pubhsh  an  anthology  called  Praise  of  the  Dog. 
Of  course,  the  dog  has  not  been  whoUy  neglected  in  this 
direction.  One  remembers  the  little  book,  compiled  by 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  which  was  called  The  Friend 
of  Man,  and  his  Friends — tlie  Potts  (1889).  This  was  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  but  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground, 
native  and  forei^,  ancient  and  modem.  The  English 
section  began  with  Chaucer  and  ended  with  Matthew 
Arnold  and  other  bards  of  our  own  time.  (It  would 
seem  that  the  poetry  of  animals  in  general  had  previously 
been  brought  together  in  America,  in  1886,  in  a  book 
called  Voices  for  the  Speechless.)  More  recently  (1893)  we 
have  had  The  Dog  in  British  Poetry,  a  jKDetical  anthology 
in  four  sections,  starting  with  John  Barbour  and  closing 
with  some  poets  still  alive.  This  book  was  interestingly 
annotated. 

Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  will  include  in  his  attractive  York 
Library  a  collection  of  the  songs  which  T.  L.  Peacock 
inserted  in  his  novels.     This  is  an  excellent  notion,  and 


one  on  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be  congratulated.  Atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  excellence  and  interest  of  the  said 
songs  in  the  anthology  entitled  Songs  from  tlie  Novelists, 
which  appeared  in  1885.  The  editor  of  that  coUection 
printed  specimen  lyrics  fromd  Headlong  Hall,  Mdineourt, 
Nightmare  Abbey,  Crotchet  Castle,  and  Grj/ZJ  Grange. 
These  were — "  In  his  last  binn  Sir  Peter  Ues,"  "  'Tis  said 
the  rose  is  Love's  own  flower,"  "  Seamen  three  !  what  men 
be  ye ?  "  "In  the  Days  of  Old,"  and  " I  played  with  you 
'mid  cowslips  blowing."  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Johnson 
that  he  should  bring  together  companion  volumes  made 
up  of  songs  from  Scott's  novels  and  from  Bulwer's 
romances.     Certainly  Scott  should  be  done. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Trent,  who  has  written  the  forthcoming 
book  on  American  Literature  for  Mr.  Heinemann's  "  Short 
Histories  of  the  World,"  has  also  supplied  the  critical 
introduction  for  the  translation  of  Daudet's  Nabob  which 
the  same  publisher  is  to  issue  shortly.  His  hterary  debiU 
in  England  was  made  just  ten  years  ago,  when  he  pub- 
lished here  his  Life  of  William  Gillmore  Simms.  This 
was  followed  by  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime 
(1897),  John  Milton:  a  Short  Study  of  his  Life  and 
Works  (1899),  RobeH  E.  Lee  (1899),  and  Tlie  Authority  of 
Criticism,  and  Other  Essays. 

The  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  may  be 
glad  to  have  the  dates  of  his  three  publications — The  Art 
of  Tliomas  Hardy  (1894),  Poems  (1895),  and  Ireland,  with 
Other  Poems  (1897).  My  own  first  acquaintance  with  his 
verse  was  made  in  1892,  when  he  contributed  several 
pieces  to  The  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club.  Of  these  pieces, 
"  By  the  Statue  of  King  Charles  the  First  at  Charing 
Cross  "  excited  hopes  which  have  scarcely  been  fulfilled. 

A  bibUographical  interest  attaches  to  two  recent 
pubhcations  of  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  albeit  they  are  only 
little  books  for  children.  Tales  About  the  Sea  and  the 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  is  by  "  Peter  Parley,"  and  appears 
to  be  a  combination  of  two  booklets,  issued  in  America  in 
1845,  and  entitled  Tales  of  the  Sea  and  Tales  about  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  These,  it  seems,  were  afterwards 
amalgamated,  an  eighth  edition  being  issued  in  London 
by  William  Tagg  in  1863.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which 
of  the  editions  Mr.  Richards  has  gone,  and  a  bibliographical 
note  would  have  been  interesting,  though  it  might  have 
frightened  Paterfamilias  away.  The  other  little  book  to 
which  I  refer  is  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Principles  of  Plain 
and  Perfect  Pronunciation,  which  seems  to  date  from  the 
second  quarter  of  last  century.  In  one  of  the  editions  I 
have  seen  there  is  an  appendix  of  conimdrums,  which, 
however,  Mr.  Richards  has  not  reproduced. 

I  remarked  some  time  ago  upon  the  absence  of  an 
English  version  of  the  maxims  of  Vauvenargues.  I  now 
see  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  is  to  give  us  a  selection  from 
them.  In  the  same  volume  she  will  include  a  selection 
from  the  Characters  of  La  Bruy^re.  La  Bruyere,  however, 
is  fairly  well  known  in  English  versions.  There  was  the 
translation  of  the  Characters  produced  by  Mr.  Van  Laun 
(with  memoir,  notes  and  illustrations)  in  1885.  Then  there 
was  the  translation  by  Helen  Stott,  entitled  Moi-als  a7id 
Manners  of  the  17th  Century,  and  published  a  dozen  years 
ago  in  "  Masterpieces  of  Foreign  Authors." 

We  are  to  have  yet  another  edition  of  the  poems  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  seems  to  be  getting  popular  again. 
Last  year  he  was  the  object  of  a  memoir  in  the  "  Famous 
Scots "  series.  In  1898  came  a  Memorial  Volume  com- 
prising the  speeches  made  at  a  local  celebration  of  his 
merits.  In  1893  was  issued  The  Story  of  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  with  selections,  by  J.  C.  Hadden, 
from  his  poems.  StiU  earlier  came  (in  1887)  the  coUection 
of  Hogg's  verses  contributed  by  Mrs.  Garden  to  the 
"  Canterbury  Poets." 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

"  The  Great  Name  of  Wesley." 

Jolin  Wesley's  Journal.     Abridged  by  Percy  Livingstone 

Parker.  (labister.  3s.  6d.  net.) 
Tins  abridgment  of  Wesley's  Journal  is  ushered  into  the 
world  with  a  two-fold  "  foreword  "  (as  is  now  the  fashion 
to  call  such  prefatory  matter),  which  bespeaks  much 
wisdom  of  this  world  on  the  publishers'  part.  For  the 
Methodist  public  to  whom  it  specially  appeals  there  is  an 
"  Introduction "  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  a 
shining  light  of  Dissent.  For  the  purely  literary,  to  whom 
it  also  has  appeal,  there  is  an  "  Appreciation  "  "  reprinted 
in  part "  from  Mr.  Birrell's  "  Miscellanies."  It  is  not 
unamusing  to  note  the  diverse  outlook  of  the  two  intro- 
ductions. Mr.  Price  Hughes  cannot  understand  "  what 
Mr.  BirreU  means  by  saying,"  as  Mr.  Birrell  from  his 
standpoint  naturally  does  say,  that  "  as  a  writer  Wesley 
has  not  achieved  distinction.  He  was  no  Athanasius,  no 
Augustine  ;  he  was  ever  a  preacher."  Mr.  Price  Hughes's 
instinctive  first  idea  is  to  take  and  rebut  it  as  a  theological 
criticism.  Then  it  occurs  to  him  that  it  may  have  to  do 
with  style  ;  and  he  opines  that  Wesley  purposely  eschewed 
"  the  niceties  of  literary  taste  "  in  order  to  Christianise  his 
countrymen.  "  Even  so,  the  style  of  some  of  his  more 
literary  productions  is  a  model  of  lucidity  and  grace." 
But  it  needs  no  introduction  and  no  style  to  make  this 
abridgment  a  welcome  popularisation  of  a  document 
humanly  and  historically  valuable. 

For  its  gUmpses  of  the  English  people  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  its  light  on  Wesley's  own  character,  it  is 
interesting  even  to  those  who  do  not  revere  Wesley  as  the 
founder  of  their  creed .  "  Niceties  of  Hterary  taste  "  indeed 
there  are  not,  for  a  much  deeper  reason  than  ascetic 
renunciation  of  style.  Wesley  could  not  eschew  what  was 
not  in  him,  nor  would  the  sternest  plainness  have 
eliminated  it  had  it  been  part  of  his  nature.  Style  is  no 
mere  matter  of  intention.  Lucidity  there  is  ;  but  the  matter 
was  not  difficult  of  statement.  Grace  there  is  none :  it 
was  no  part  of  Wesley's  character.  A  clean  vernacular  is 
the  chief  literary  merit,  but  not  marked  or  choice  enough 
for  distinction.  Johnson  admired  the  Journal,  very 
naturally  :  it  has  the  strong  good  sense  which  appealed  to 
the  Doctor's  own  nature,  with  the  strong  piety  which  made 
to  him  no  less  appeal.  Wesley's  parentage  and  training 
fostered  both  qualities.  His  mother  combined  a  resolute 
religiousness  with  the  disciphne  of  a  Spartan  woman. 
She  boasted  (Mr.  Birrell  reminds  us)  that  by  frequent 
punishment  she  had  taught  her  children  to  cry  softly ! 
Withal  she  knew  Latin  and  Greek.  The  father,  Samuel, 
was  a  fit  mate  for  her.  He  absolutely  cast  her  off  for  a 
time,  because  he  discovered  that  she  was  secretly  Jacobite 
in  sympathy.  Strength,  persistency,  and  preoccupation 
with  religion  came  naturally  to  the  son  of  such  a  pair. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Wesley,  without  the  vehe- 
ment eloquence  of  his  fellow  preacher,  Whitfield,  yet  laid 
hold  on  the  Enghsh  populace.  He  is  pattern  Anglo-Saxon,  of 
the  staple,  not  the  exceptional,  kind.  Imagination  he  had 
as  little  as  might  be.  True,  he  reads  Homer ;  but  even 
there  he  is  greatly  preoccupied  with  Homer's  religion  and 
morals : — 

In  riding  to  Newcastle,  I  finished  the  tenth  Hiad  of  Homer. 
What  an  amazing  genius  had  this  man  !  To  write  with  such 
strength  of  tliought,  and  beauty  of  expression,  when  lie  liad 
none  to  go  before  him  !  And  what  a  vein  of  piety  runs 
tlirough  his  whole  work,  in  spite  of  his  pagan  prejudices  ! 
Yet  one  cannot  but  observe  such  improprieties  intermixed,  as 
are  shotiking  to  the  last  degree. 

It  is  very  characteristic,  and  among  the  few  references  to 
profane  poetry  in  the  Journal.  Characteristic,  too,  that 
the  tireless  man  reads  Homer  on  horseback,  between  two 
missions.     It  was  his  practice  so  to  read.     Thus  he  read 


Law  "  On  the  New  Birth,"  and  though  strongly  influenced 
by  that  writer's  "Serious  Call,"  cannot  away  with  this 
book.  "  Philosophical,  speculative,  Behmenish,  void,  and 
vain!"  he  pronounces.  "Philosophical,"  you  mark,  is 
significantly  a  word  of  blame  in  his  mouth.  Nothing 
mystical  can  he  tolerate ;  it  is  nonsense  or  madness.  He 
reads  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  (most  luckless  of 
selections  for  him ;  a  book  for  Huysmans)  and  cannot 
contain  himself : — 

I  am  sure  this  was  a  fool  of  a  saint  ;  that  is,  if  it  was 
not  the  folly  of  her  historian,  who  has  aggrandised  her  into 
an  iiliot.  indeed  we  seldom  find  a  saint  of  (Jod's  making, 
sainted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

His  mind  admits  nothing  outside  practical,  business- 
like religion,  for  every-day  English  consumption.  It  is 
a  characteristic  touch,  that  bankrupts  were  thrust  out 
from  among  his  disciples,  unless  they  could  be  proved 
not  responsible  for  their  failure.  All  this  was  precisely 
suited  to  the  English  people,  who  love  practicality,  and 
have  no  sympathy  for  imagination. 

Again,  he  had  a  wide  toleration,  and  was  little  con- 
cerned with  doctrine.  In  the  outset,  at  least,  he  cared 
nothing  for  men's  doctrines,  provided  he  could  make 
them  "  Christians."     He  mourns  over  Luther  : — 

O !  what  pity  that  he  had  no  faitlifiil  friend  !  None  that 
would,  at  all  hazards,  rebuke  him  plainly  and  sharply,  for 
his  rough  imtractable  spirit,  and  bitter  zeal  for  opinions,  so 
greatly  obstructive  of  the  work  of  God  ! 

Even  his  quarrel  with  Whitfield  was  healed ; — 

How  wise  is  Ood  [he  reflects]  in  giving  diffei-ent  talents  to 
different  preachers  !  Even  the  little  improprieties  Iwth  of 
his  language  and  manner  were  a  means  of  profiting  many, 
who  would  not  have  been  touched  by  a  more  correct  dis- 
course, or  a  more  calm  and  regidar  manner  of  speaking. 

Above  all,  his  indomitable  "pluck"  and  perseverance 
spoke  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  had  the 
power  of  his  intense  earnestness.  Though  lie  was  no 
fiery  orator  like  Whitfield,  that  deep  earnestness  yet 
moved  men  and  women  even  to  frequent  hysteria.  And 
he  was  indefatigable  in  private  no  less  than  public 
ministry,  in  counselling  the  living  and  praying  by  the 
dying.  His  religious  conviction  was  profound,  and  carried 
into  the  daily  matters  of  his  life.  Such  conviction, 
animating  so  stubborn  a  natural  courage,  was  a  force 
irresistible.  It  displays  itself  sometimes  in  ways  which 
have  their  humorous  side.  He  found  the  Leeds  mob 
in  September,  1745,  high  of  spirits, — 

Being  ready  to  knock  out  all  our  brains  for  joy  that  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  was  Emperor.  What  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration is  this  !  that  tlie  bulk  of  the  English  nation  will 
not  suffer  God  to  give  them  the  blessings  he  would  ;  because 
they  would  turn  them  into  curses.  He  cannot,  for  instance, 
give  them  success  against  their  enemies;  for  they  would  tear 
their  own  countrymen  in  pieces ;  he  cannot  trust  them  witli 
victory,  lest  they  should  tliank  him  by  murdering  those  that 
are  quiet  in  the  land. 

This  viewing  of  national  misfortunes  in  the  light  of  a 
mob's  behaviour  towards  John  Wesley,  has  a  curious 
narrowness.  A  great  thunderstorm  accompanies  his 
preaching  to  a  London  assembly.     He  notes  : — 

It  was  observed  that,  exactly  at  this  hour,  they  were  acting 
"  Macbeth  "  at  Dniry  Lane  ;  and  just  as  the  mock-thunder 
tegan,  the  Lord  began  to  tliunder  out  of  heaven.  For  a 
while  it  put  them  to  a  stand  ;  but  they  soon  took  courage,  and 
went  on.  Otherwise  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  the 
fear  of  God  had  crept  into  the  very  theatre. 

The  event  is  historic  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  ;  the  gloss 
on  it  is  all  Wesley's  own.  The  real  cause  for  the  momen- 
tary pause  is  said  to  have  been  the  breach  of  illusion 
created  by  the  mingling  of  real  with  simulated  thunder — • 
very  disconcerting  to  the  performance.  Similarly,  fatigued 
in  his  preaching,  on  one  occasion,  by  a  hot  sun,  towards 
the  end  of  his  sermon  a  cloud  obscured  the  sun,  anc^ 
remained  till  he  had   finished.      He  devoutly  rejoices  in 
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such  un  obvious  intervention  of  Providence  on  Ibehalf 
of  the  elect,  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  Yet,  where 
relii^ion  seems  to  him  imconcemed,  he  is  the  cautious, 
common-sense  EngUshman.  Two  people  certify  to  him  an 
apparition  in  the  clouds  (doubtless  a  mirage).  He 
suspends  his  judgment,  with  that  "  if  "  which,  according 
to  Touchstone,  has  such  virtue.  Many  like  examples  could 
be  quoted.  Another  source  of  his  power  with  the  common 
people  was  his  sincere  devotion  to  their  evangelisation. 
He  was  as  firmly  wedded  to  it  as  any  Franciscan.  He  had 
none  of  the  snobbery  which  is  painful  in  Madden  and 
some  other  of  his  followers — perhaps  his  xmiversity  train- 
ing saved  him  from  it.  He  spends  an  hour  "  pleasantly 
and  profitably"  vnih  Lady  Tliis  and  Sir  That;  upon 
which  he  comments : — 

It  is  well  ii  few  of  tho  ricli  .itul  no1>le  are,  callod.  0  tliat 
(i(xl  would  increaso  their  mimljer!  But  I  should  rojoieo 
(wuro  it  the  will  of  God)  if  it  were  done  by  the  ministry  of 
others.  If  I  might  chwwe,  I  shoidd  still  (as  I  have  done 
liithert*))  preach  the  (iospel  to  tlie  poor. 

But  lie  tells  you  roundly  that  he  had  no  temperamental 
love  for  such  work  : — 

^V'hat  marvel  the  devil  doo8  not  love  field-preaching? 
Neither  do  I :  I  love  a  commodious  room,  a  soft  cushion,  an 
handsome  pulpit.  But  where  is  my  zeal,  if  I  do  not  trample 
all  these  under  foot,  in  order  to  save  one  more  soul  ? 

Despite  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  her  Methodist 
apostolate,  Methodism  was,  in  fact,  from  the  beginning 
what  it  remains — the  creed  of  the  middle  classes  and  the 
vtooT.  On  them  this  sturdy  gentleman  with  his  narrow 
but  intense  and  single  pur^wse,  his  courage,  his  tenacity, 
his  energy,  his  profound  reUgious  beHef,  took  a  hold  but 
faintly  shadowed  by  the  spread  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
In  Cornwall,  Yorkshire,  the  Midlands,  &c.,  he  was  met 
with  fierce  popular  hostility  at  the  outset ;  these  veiy 
quarters  are  now  strongholds  of  Methodism,  and  in  his 
life  he  witnessed  and  describes  the  astonishing  change. 
Into  the  fervid  and  often  strange  details  of  his  work  we 
have  no  space  to  go.  It  is  an  absorbing  book,  and  the 
revelation  of  a  character  English  to  the  backbone. 


Nursery  Nonsense — for  Parents. 

Just  So  Stories.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.     (Macmillan.    Gs.) 

If  all  the  stories  in  this  very  pleasant  book  were  equal  in 
spirit  and  fun  and  fancy  to  "  The  Elephant's  Child,"  it 
would  rank  with  the  best  works  of  manufactured  nonsense 
in  the  language.  Elephants  in  those  days,  it  should  be 
stated,  had  blunt  noses,  like  boots.  One  day  the  Elephant's 
Child  set  out  to  discover  what  the  crocodile  has  for  dinner, 
infonnation  on  that  subject  in  the  home  circle  having  been 
withheld  and  punishment  substituted.  At  last,  after  long 
travel,  he  "  trod  on  what  he  thought  was  a  log  of  wood  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  great  grey-green  greasy  Limpopo 
River."    Here  the  Just  So  text  must  be  followed  : — 

But  it  was  really  the  Crocodile,  0  Best  Beloved,  and  the 
Crocodile  winked  one  eye— like  this  ! 

"  'Scuse  me,"  said  the  Elephant's  Child  most  politely,  "  but 
do  vou  happen  to  have  seen  a  Crocodile  in  tliese  promiscuous 
parts  ?  " 

Then  the  Crocodile  winked  the  otlier  eye,  and  lifted  half 
his  tail  out  of  the  mud  ;  and  the  Elephant's  Child  stepped 
back  most  politely,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  spanked 
again. 

"  Come  hither,  Little  One,"  said  the  Crocodile.  "Why  do 
you  ask  such  things  ?  " 

"  'Scuse  me,"  said  the  Elephant's  Child  most  politely,  "  but 
my  father  has  spanked  me,  my  motlier  has  spanked  me,  not  to 
mention  my  tall  aunt,  the  Ostrich,  and  my  tall  uncle,  the 
Giraffe,  who  can  kick  ever  so  hard,  as  well  as  my  broad 
aunt,  the  Hippopotamus,  and  my  hairy  uncle,  tlie  Balwon, 
and  including  tiio  Bi-Coloiired-Python-Rock-Snake,  with  the 
Bcalesome,  flailsome  t«il,  just  up  the  bank,  who  spanks  harder 
than  any  of  them  ;  and  so,  if  it's  quite  all  the  same  to  you, 
I  don't  want  to  be  spanked  any  more." 


"  Come  hither,  Little  One,"  siild  the  Crocodile,  "  for  I  am 
tlie  Crot'odile,"  and  he  wci)t  crocodile-tears  to  show  it  was 
quite  true. 

Then  the  Elephant's  Child  grew  all  breathless,  and  panted, 
and  kneeled  down  on  Uie  bank  and  said,  "  You  are  the  very 
person  1  have  Ix-en  looking  for  all  these  long  days.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  you  have  for  dinner  ?  " 

"  Come  hither,  Little  One,"  said  the  Crocodile,  "  and  I'll 
whisper." 

Tlien  the  Elephant's  Child  put  his  head  down  close  to  the 
Crocodile's  musky,  tusky  mouth,  and  the  Crocodile  caught 
him  by  liia  little  nose,  which  up  to  that  very  week,  day,  hour, 
and  minute,  had  been  no  bigger  than  a  boot,  though  much 
more  useful. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Crocodile— and  he  said  it  between  his 
teeth,  like  tliis— "  I  think  to-day  I  mil  begin  with  Elephant's 
Child !  " 

At  tliis,  ()  Best  Beloved,  the  Elephant's  Child  was  nmch 
amioved,  and  he  said,  speaking  tlu-ough  his  nose,  like  this, 
"  Ijei  go  !     You  are  hurtig  be  !  " 

Then  the  Bi-Coloured-ripiJion-Rock-Snake  scuffled  down 
from  the  bank  and  said,  "  My  young  friend,  if  you  do  not 
now,  immediately  and  instantly,  pull  as  hard  as  ever  you  can, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  your  acquaintance  in  the  large-pattern 
leather  ulster "  (and  by  this  he  meant  the  Crocodile)  "  will 
jerk  you  into  yonder  limpid  stream  before  you  can  say  Jack 
Robinson." 

This  is  the  way  Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snakes  always 
talk. 

Then  the  Elephant's  Child  sat  back  on  his  little  haunches, 
and  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  his  nose  began  to 
stretch.  And  the  Crocodile  floi^ndered  into  the  water,  making 
it  all  creamy  with  great  sweeps  of  his  tail,  and  he  pulled,  and 
pulled,  and  pulled. 

And  the  Elephant's  Child's  nose  kept  on  stretching ;  and 
the  Elephant's  Child  spread  all  his  little  four  legs  and  pulled, 
and  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  his  nose  kept  on  stretching  ;  and 
the  Crocodile  threshed  his  tail  like  an  oar,  and  he  pulled,  and 
pulled,  and  pulled,  and  at  each  pull  the  Elephant's  Child's 
nose  grew  longer  and  longer — and  it  hurt  him  hijjus  ! 

Then  the  Elephant's  Child  felt  his  legs  slipping,  and  he 
said  through  his  nose,  which  was  now  nearly  five  feet  long, 
"  This  is  too  butch  for  be  !  " 

Then  the  Bi-Coloured-Python-Rock-Snake  came  down  from 
the  bank,  and  knotted  himself  in  a  double-clove-hitch  round 
the  Elephant's  Child's  hind-legs,  and  said,  "  Rash  and  in- 
experienced traveller,  we  will  now  seriously  devote  ourselves 
to  a  little  high  tension,  because  if  we  do  not,  it  is  my 
impression  tliat  yonder  self-propelling  man-of-war  with  the 
armour-plated  upper  deck  "  (and  by  this,  0  Best  Beloved,  he 
meant  the  Crocodile)  "  wiU  permanently  vitiate  your  future 
career." 

That  is  the  way  all  BiColoured-Python-Rock-Snakes  always 
talk. 

So  he  pulled,  and   the  Elephant's  Child  pulled,  and   the 
Crocodile   pulled ;    but   the   Elephant's   Child    and   the   Bi- 
Coloured- Python-Rock-Snake  pulled  hardest ;  and  at  last  the 
Crocodile  let  go  of  the  Elephant's  Child's  nose  with  a  plop 
that  you  could  hear  all  up  and  down  the  Limpopo. 
That  is  a  long  passage,  but  it  is  necessary  to  quote  so 
much   to  illustrate  Mr.    Kiphng's   method.     It   is   good 
foohng,  but  to  our  mind  it  is  not  quite  right,  not  just  so. 
Try  reading  it  aloud  to  a  small  child — the  author's  inten- 
tion— and  you  will  find,  as  in  all  the  stories,  that  there 
are  many  false  notes.     One  has  to  slur  over  this,  omit 
that,  if  one  is  to  interest  the  child  to  the  fuU.     (The  con- 
versational manner,  for  example,  of  the  Bi-Coloured-Python- 
Rock-Snake  is  not  funny  to  children.     It  is  funny  only  to 
creatures  of  civilisation.)    Hence,  judged  from  the  nursery 
standpoint,  as  we  imagine  Mr.  Kipling  wishes  his  book  to  be 
judged,  the  Just  So  Stones  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Kipling's  danger  in  writing  nonsense  is  sophistica- 
tion. This  book  is  certainly  too  sophisticated,  and  for 
children  its  interest  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Jungle  Books,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  their  author's 
finest  achievement.  Children  prefer  serious  stories  to 
funny  ones ;  there  is  not  a  child  in  the  world  who  would 
not  rather  read  about  Rikki  Tikki  than  anything  in  these 
pages.  The  illusion  of  reality  must  be  maintained  as  it 
18,  amid  all  the  nonsense,  in  the  Alice  books  ;  the  tongue 
must  never  go  into  the  cheek.     Children  like  fun,  but 
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they  care  little  for  it  in  books.  An  iincle  on  Ms  hands 
and  knees  is  worth  aU  the  written  words  of  the 
humourists. 

All  the  Just  So  Stories  are  not  by  any  means  equally 
good,  and  once  or  twice  Mr.  Kipling  is  positively  dull. 
No  child  coxild  see  the  point  of  the  apologue  at  the  end, 
"  The  Butterfly  that  Stamped."  "  How  the  Alphabet  was 
Made  "  is  tedious.  "  The  First  Letter  "  is  a  little  heavy,  and 
the  invention  shown  in  "  How  the  Rhinoceros  got  his  Skin  " 
is  poor.  We  rather  fancy  that  aU  the  stories  we  have 
named  came  later,  not  only  in  place,  but  in  time.  The 
first  sprightly  runnings  were,  we  conjecture,  the  capital 
stories  of  the  Whale  and  the  Camel,  the  AixnadiUo  and 
the  Elephant ;  which,  although  their  fun  is  mainly  for 
sophisticated  persons,  are  most  ingenious  and  entertaining, 
and  which,  read  aloud  with  some  dramatic  assistance  by  a 
good  reader,  would  keep  the  nursery  enthralled,  if  a  little 
bit  puzzled  now  and  then. 

One  thing  the  book  shows  very  clearly,  and  that  is  that 
Mr.  Kiphng  has  still  two  worlds  to  conquer.  He  has  it  in 
him  to  write  some  wonderful  fables  in  the  Jilsopian 
manner,  and,  if  he  would  be  a  httle  more  humble,  to  do 
for  EngHsh  children  in  some  degree  what  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  did  for  Danish.  He  lacks  the  simplicity  and 
dehcacy  of  that  great  man,  and  he  has  neither  his  instinct 
nor  his  interest  in  children.  If  Mr.  Kipling  were  really 
interested  in  pleasing  children  wholly  he  would  have 
excised  many  of  the  cleverer  things  in  this  book  ;  but  if  he 
could  bring  himself  to  take  rather  more  seriously  the  task 
of  amusing  children,  there  is  practically  nothing  he  could 
not  do  for  them. 

We  quoted  last  week  one  of  the  pieces  of  rhyme  wedged 
in  between  the  stories.  Here  is  another  in  a  more  serioua 
manner,  quite  the  most  charming  of  all : — 

Of  all  tho  Tribe  o£  Tegumai 

Who  cut  that  figure,  none  remain, — 

On  Merrow  Down  the  cuckoos  cry — 
The  silence  and  tlio  sun  remain. 

But  as  the  faithful  years  retiun 
And  hearts  unwounded  sing  again, 
■    Comes  Taffy  dancing  through  the  fern 
To  lead  the  Surrey  spring  again. 

Her  brows  are  Iwund  with  bracken-fronds. 

And  golden  elf-locks  fly  alx)ve ; 
Her  eyes  are  bright  as  diamonds 

And  bluer  than  tho  skies  above. 
In  mocassins  and  deer-skin  cloak, 

Unfearing,  free  and  fair  she  flits. 
And  lights  her  little  damp-wood  smoko 

To  show  her  Daddy  where  she  flits. 

For  far — oh,  very  far  Wiind, 

So  far  she  cannot  call  to  him, 
Comes  Tegumai  alone  to  find 

The  daughter  that  was  all  to  him. 

But  in  the  verses,  as  in  some  of  the  stories,  the  author 
seems  to  us  to  have  taken  too  few  pains  to  bo  really 
entertaining  to  his  cho.sen  audience.  He  has  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  duld  in  the  nursery  (to  adopt  Mr.  Dobson) 
can  criticise  too. 

Mr.  Kipling's  pictures— for  the  book  is  illustrated  by 
himself — are  not  very  good,  even  of  their  kind.  They  are 
confused  and  heavy.  But  his  descriptions  of  them  are 
a  joy. 


Dante  and  His  Development. 

Dante  arid  His  Time.  By  Karl  Fedem.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  A.  J.  Butler.  (Heinemann.) 
This  version  of  Dr.  Karl  Fedem's  work  on  Dante  is 
remarkable  for  one  unusual  feature  :  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
translation,  but  a  revised  issue  in  English  by  the  author 
himself,  with  a  special  view  to  English  readers.  Certainly, 
his  introducer,  Mr.  Butler,  congratulates  him  with  no  more 
than  justice  on  his  success  in  using  a  foreign  tongue.     If 


not  actually  immaculate,  the  book  has  fewer  inelegancies 
or  idiomatic  errors  than  the  average  work  of  English  trans- 
lators. It  supplies  a  want  in  English  studies  of  Dante, 
namely,  a  synopsis,  not  only  of  Dante's  hfe  according  to 
the  latest  criticism,  but  of  his  whole  milieu — the  historical, 
social,  literary,  philosophical,  scientific,  political,  ethical, 
and  religious  conditions  of  his  day.  This  latter  study, 
indeed,  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  :  the  poet's 
life  and  work  absorb  but  a  minor  space  at  the  end.  Nor 
as  a  critic  of  the  writings,  though  sober  and  knowledge- 
able, is  Dr.  Fedem  of  special  mark ;  there  are  books  in 
English  more  valuable  on  these  points.  It  is  the  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  poet's  age  which  gives  the  volume 
its  individual  place.  That  survey  shows  wide  knowledge 
of  the  latest  results,  and  a  sedulous  endeavour  of  scholarly 
appreciation.  There  are  but  two  points  on  which  we  con- 
ceive him  to  show  limitation,  a  rather  regrettable  defect  of 
certain  quaUties.  In  the  first  place,  he  takes  an  over-harsh 
view  of  the  middle  ages ;  sees  with  minute  vividness  their 
drawbacks,  and  has  not  a  quite  compensating  vision  of 
their  excellencies.  In  the  second  place.  Dr.  Fedem  is  what 
would  be  called  abroad  a  strong  anti-clerical.  He  takes 
the  view  that  all  literary  and  artistic  progress  has  been 
a  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  apostles  of  humanity. 
With  the  rightness  of  this  view  we  are  unconcerned.  But 
practically  it  means  a  bitter  bias  against  mediasval  religion, 
which  is  a  dry-rot  to  his  generahsations  and  dogmatic 
statements  regarding  all  that  touches  this  reUgion.  They 
are  unsafe  without  search  for  confirmation.  And  this 
is  unfortunate  in  a  study  of  Dante.  We  could,  but  wiU 
not  specify  examples,  because  it  woidd  take  us  too  far, 
and  because  (with  all  prudence)  we  should  be  run  between 
the  Scylla  of  the  odium  theologicum  and  the  Charybdis 
of  the  odium  antitheologicum.  But  the  results  are  very 
marked  throughout  an  otherwise  excellent  book. 

The  great  poUtical  element  which  influenced  Dante's  life 
in  those  tangled  times  was  the  Guelf  and  GhibeHine  warfare. 
The  enormous  Roman  Empire,  blown  upon  by  the  vrinds 
of  barbarism,  split  hke  a  rending  sail  into  East  and  West. 
Reunited  for  a  space  by  Constantine,  it  tore  again  under 
his  successors ;  and    thenceforth    "  East    was    East,    and 
West  was  West."     The  East   shrank  to   the   limp   and 
meagre  Byzantine  Empire  ;  the  West  smouldered  away  in 
Gothic  fire,  tiU  Rome  was  tacitly  abandoned  to  the  Popes. 
Charlemagne  took  up  the  Western  succession,  and  dreamed 
himself  the  father  of  a  new  Cesarean  line.  Overlords  of 
Italy  and  the  West.     But  the  worms  had    not   finished 
their  imperial  banquet  in  the  septdclire  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when  his  own  dominion  fell  asunder  to  East  and   West, 
parting  into  Germany  and  France.     Germany  itself  was 
dashed    to   fragments  by  the  Sclavs,  till  loosely  recom- 
pacted  by  a  Saxon  chief.     His  son  Otho   entered  Italy, 
hke    Charlemagne,    to    help    the    Pope ;     and    obtained 
Charlemagne's    reward — the    succession    to    the    Roman 
Emperors  of  the  West.     Thus  the  title    of  the  German 
Emperors  had  to  do  much  less  with  Germany  than  with  a 
"Holy  Roman  Empire"  which  was   really   as    dead    as 
JtiUus  Cffisar.     But  the  Papacy  had  planted  a  thorn  in  its 
own  side ;  for  thenceforth    the   German    Emperors   were 
obsessed  by  the  ambition  to  make  their  Italian   title   a 
sovereign  fact ;  whence  constant  strife  between  Emperor 
and  Pope,  in  which  Italians  took  opposite  sides.     This, 
which  is  so  httle  to  us,   was  everything  to  Dante.     For 
though  his  father  had  been  Guelf,  he  was  a  fierce  Ghibel- 
line,  or  partisan  of  the  Emperor.     To  us,  in  the  perspective 
of   history,    this   Imperial   claim   seems    the    shadowiest 
anachronism.     We  wonder  that  sane  Emperors  could  waste 
blood    and    treasure    on    it,    with    their    own    Germany 
turbulent  and  un-united   behind  them  :  as  if  Alfred  had 
set  out  to  conquer  France  before  he  had  the  petty  kings 
of  England  imder  his  heel.     But  four  centuries  of  recog- 
nition had  made  the  title  real  to  the  Italians,    and    all 
tradition  was  behind  it.     Moreover,  it  came  to  embody  the 
perpetual  stmggle  of  State  against  Church ;  and  it  was 
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in  this  practical  light  that  it  appealed  to  Dante.  But  in 
Florence  the  victorious  Guelfs  themselves  split  into 
"  Blacks  "  and  "  Whites,"  or  Bianehi  and  Neri ;  and  the 
Ghibellines  (including  Dante)  curiously  joined  the  Bianehi, 
the  popular  party. 

Into  this  distracted  city  Durante,  or  Dante,  Alighieri  was 
born.  Who  dreams  that  the  supreme  Italian  poet  and  the 
supreme  English  poet  bore  almost  an  identical  surname  ? 
Yet  so  it  is.  Aligniero  (the  name  of  Dante's  grandfather) 
is  a  German  name,  and  probably,  says  Dr.  Fedem,  was 
derived  from  Aldiger,  wliich  means  "Rule-spear."  A 
better  city  for  the  growth  of  poet  or  artist  there  could 
scarce  be  than  Florence.  It  was  more  like  a  Greek  than 
a  modem  city,  and  of  all  cities  most  like  Athens  in  her 
prime.  The  same  "  fierce  democracy "  clung  with  the 
same  intense  local  patriotism  to  a  fatherland  nested  within 
the  city  walls.  The  same  fulness  of  trade  nurtured  it  to 
importance.  The  Fame  circumscribed  life  turned  its 
energies  inward,  and  created  from  a  municipahty  the 
image  of  a  State  in  miniature.  Beyond  the  walls  its 
territory  was  less  than  that  of  Athens.  Its  pent-up  vitality 
seethed  in  the  same  relentless  factions,  though  the  final 
result  was  different.  And  this  inward-driven  vitality  broke 
forth,  like  a  volcano,  in  the  same  surprising  and  abundant 
shower  of  diversified  genius.  Narrow  hmits  are  good  for 
genius.     Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  are  proof  enough. 

All  the  narrowed  intensity  and  greatness  of  Florence 
seem  to  be  in  Dante,  and  must  have  been  fostered  by  its 
training.  He  grew  up  in  a  little  grey  city,  full  of  pictorial 
sight  and  sound,  which  was  creating  itself  into  art.  He 
saw  on  market  days,  through  its  narrow  streets  over- 
browed  by  the  projecting  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  the 
mules  pass  laden  with  oil  and  wine  from  the  country,  carts 
piled  with  corn  and  drawn  by  great  white  oxen,  the  beam 
across  their  foreheads  which  yoked  them  to  the  cart.  The 
oxen  shone  in  the  sun  which  cut  the  large  black  shadows. 
la  the  small  squares  whence  were  seen  the  numberless 
towers  of  Florence,  sharp  against  the  intense  blue,  the  red 
and  green  and  white-gowned  citizens  paused  to  chat  of 
politics.  He  grew  up  a  politician,  for  politics  were  a  second 
business  to  every  Florentine.  Were  you  for  Pope  or  for 
Emperor?  Were  you  a  White  and  for  the  people,  or  a 
Black  and  for  the  nobles?  You  might  see  Corso  Donati, 
the  able  and  reckless  leader  of  the  Blacks,  the  Castlereagh 
of  Florence,  riding  through  the  streets  on  his  black  horse, 
with  a  troop  of  friends  and  kinsmen.  The  people,  despite 
themselves,  cheer  the  handsome  and  stately  dare-devil 
whom  they  hate :  the  White  leaders,  our  rising  Dante 
among  them,  pass  with  bent  brows,  to  which  he  returns 
a  disdainful  glance  ;  and  it  is  well  if  no  broil  arise.  For 
Corso  presently  was  Dante's  bitter  enemy  ;  and  our  friend 
Guido  Cavalcanti  is  rasher  of  temper  than  we.  Dante  as 
a  youth  had  seen  the  houses  of  the  Galigai  go  to  the 
ground  because  one  of  the  family  had  kiUed  a  Florentine 
— in  France ! 

Poetry,  too,  early  engaged  him.  He  was  hand  in  glove 
with  the  Guido  Cavalcanti  already  mentioned  ;  and 
Cavalcanti  had  succeeded  Guido  Guinicelli  as  the  second 
of  mark  to  write  Italian  poetry  in  the  "  New  Style." 
What  had  been  written  before,  m  Sicily  for  instance,  was 
imitation  of  Provencal  song.  Dante  himself  had  studied, 
perhaps  written  Provencal  verse,  which  was  a  second 
tongue  to  literary  Italians.  It  had  perished  before  the 
wrath  of  the  Church  which  it  assailed :  the  new  style 
kept  clear  of  overt  attack  which  had  proved  so  disastrous. 
Perhaps  through  his  connexion  with  men  like  Cavalcanti 
he  became  the  friend  of  Giotto  the  painter  and  most  of 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  "  set "  of  Florence.  This 
Dante  whom  Giotto  painted  is  other  than  the  Dante  we 
know.  Student,  politician,  poet,  self-centred,  doubtless, 
strong  of  will  and  passions,  but  a  softer,  lighter,  more 
.  sensitive,  perhaps  gayer  Dante ;  a  brilliant  youth,  to 
whom  all  things  were  possible.  He  and  his  friends  picked 
sixty  Florentine   ladies   whom  they  judged  fairest,    and 


referred  to  them  by  nimibers  in  their  poems.  Not  much, 
melancholy  here  !  Yet  Dante,  like  Milton,  it  is  likely 
"joked  wi'  deeficulty,"  as  some  verses  of  his  hint,  no 
better  than  Milton's  on  Hobson  the  carrier.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  having  his  baptism  of  war  at  Campaldino, 
and  felt  not  a  little  frightened,  as  he  ingenuously  says. 
The  flower  of  this  time  was  that  beautiful  and  mysterious 
poem,  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  on  which  no  two  critics  agree. 
There  was  a  Beatrice,  doubtless ;  but  already  she  is  so 
overlaid  with  allegory  that  not  a  fact  about  her  can  be 
deemed  certain — save  that  she  was  not  Beatrice  Portinari. 
That  is  the  tantahsing  truth. 

After  what  he  caUs  the  death  of  Beatrice,  our  Dante 
went  considerably  to  the  bad.  We  may  take  that  from 
outside  witness  ;  though  even  here  his  own  language  is 
so  largely  allegorical  that  we  can  say  httle  more.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  reaction  from  this  that  he  made  his  fatal  entry 
into  leading  pohtics.  At  any  rate,  it  was  no  mere  political 
wrong  which  soured  and  hardened  him.  Fiery  inner 
experience  and  dire  spiritual  struggle  had  gone  over  him 
and  set  the  trenches  on  his  brow,  before  Florence  cast  him 
without  her  walls.  Now,  too,  he  began  the  grim  study 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  all-knowing  minds  of  the 
age.  Then  he  came  to  power  in  a  "  White  "  government, 
to  be  overset  by  a  "  Black "  revolution,  thrown  forth 
from  his  city,  and  began  that  "  wandering  of  his  feet 
perpetually  "  which  has  made  him,  more  truly  than  Byron, 
"  the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity."  Thenceforth  he  looked  to  a 
German  invasion  for  his  restoration ;  and  a  personal 
motive  deepened  the  intensity  of  his  stem  GhibeJline 
politics.  The  "bitter  bread"  of  clientage  sharpened  the 
iron  hues  about  his  mouth.  All  his  learning,  all  his 
misery,  aU  that  Florence  and  his  Florentine  blood  and  the 
world  had  taught  him,  went  to  the  making  of  his  great 
poem.  It  is  most  narrow,  most  universal ;  it  is  the  middle 
ages,  it  is  Dante ;  it  is  Florence,  it  is  the  world.  It  is  so 
civic,  that  the  damned  and  the  saints  amid  their  tortures 
and  beatitudes  turn  excited  poUticians ;  and  not  merely 
politicians,  but  Italian  politicians ;  and  not  merely  Italian 
politicians,  but  Florentine  politicians ;  and  not  merely 
Florentine  politicians,  but  Ghibelline  poUticians  ;  and  not 
merely  Ghibelline,  but  Dantean  poUticians.  An  act  of 
treachery  to  Florence  is  enough  for  damnation.  The  heavens 
look  forward  and  exult,  to  the  coming  of  the  German  into 
Italy.  We  must  realise  that  for  Dante  the  Emperor  meant 
the  salvation  of  Italy,  the  Church— and  himself,  to  under- 
stand these  tilings.  He  damns  or  saves  men  as  famiUar 
to  his  readers  as  Gladstone  or  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  his  own  election.  He  elevates  (apparently) 
an  early  sweetheart  to  a  semi-divine  supremacy.  Yet  the 
vastness  of  his  understanding  and  conception  makes  his 
poem  overwhelmingly  impressive  to  Teutons  who  look  on 
mediajval  reUgion  as  a  myth.  That  poem  is  so  august, 
so  shot  with  Ughts  of  peace  and  tenderness,  that  it  is 
accepted  as  the  gospel  of  mediaeval  Christendom.  Withal 
it  has  a  severity  stern  even  to  truculence,  which  is  of  Dante 
pure  and  simple — another  spirit  from  that  "  Hymn  to  the 
Sun  "  of  the  gentle  Francis  of  Assisi.  And  all  this  because 
he  is  Dante — Uiat  strange  unity  of  which  we  know  so  much, 
and  so  singularly  httle. 


Bishop  and  Essayist. 

Historical  Essays  and  Revieics.     By  Mandell  Creighton. 
Edited  by  Louise  Creighton.     (Longmans.     5s.  net.) 

These  essays  show  everywhere  the  scholarship  for  which 
the  late  Bishop  of  London  was  famed,  but  show  it  in 
diilering  measure.  Some  are  essays  which  many  men  could 
have  written,  and  would  not  have  attracted  notice  by 
writing,  though  a  mild  competence  would  be  conceded 
to  the  writer.  Dr.  Creighton,  in  fact,  has  mastered  his 
subject  at  the  time  he  studied  it,  but  has  afterwards 
suffered  the  progress  of  research  to  pass  him  by.     Others, 
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which  are  in  his  own  particular  "  line,"  are  good  through- 
out. To  the  former  class  we  would  refer  the  opening 
essay  on  Dante.  It  shows  a  sympathetic  and  cultivated 
appreciation  of  the  poet,  without  being  anywise  brilliant. 
But  in  dealing  with  those  points  of  Dante's  life  and  so 
forth  on  which  research  is  constantly  and  increasingly  at 
work,  the  essay  is  often  at  fault,  its  statements  obsolete  or 
contrary  to  the  most  recent  views.  For  example,  we  have 
the  traditional  assertion  that  the  lady  of  the  "  Vita 
Nuova  "  and  "  Divina  Commedia  "  was  Beatrice  Portinari, 
an  idea  set  aside  by  later  explorers  of  the  thorny  Dantean 
ways.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  a  statement  of 
date  would  explain  and  excuse  this  ;  the  more  regrettable 
is  it,  therefore,  that  the  dates  of  the  various  articles  are 
not  assigned.  Ont  he  other  hand,  such  an  essay  as  that  on 
Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  is  within  Dr.  Creighton's  special 
range  as  an  author,  and  exhibits  him  to  good  advantage. 
The  kindly,  tolerant,  yet  independent  and  quite  unsparing 
analysis  of  this  Pope's  character  is  excellently  done.  A 
good  example  of  his  manner  is  the  account  of  Aeneas' 
versatility  on  page  62.  It  is  done  with  the  lightest  of 
touches,  and  a  quiet  humour  which  has  its  own  grace. 
Yet  in  essence  it  is  a  summary  of  arid  facts,  in  which 
another  writer  would  have  discerned  nothing  amusing. 
An  interesting  essay  in  its  way  is  that  on  the  development 
of  the  Northumbrian  Border — a  bye-matter  in  history 
which  has  received  little  attention.  But  it  has  not  the 
interest  of  handling  which  distinguishes  the  Renaissance 
essays  ;  and  these  on  the  whole  show  Dr.  Creighton  at  his 
best.  They  are  numerous  enough  to  give  a  value  to  a 
book  which  wiU  not  decrease,  but  will  hardly  increase  the 
author's  existing  reputation. 

A  characteristic  example  is  that  on  Gismondo  Malatesta 
and  his  artistic  glories  in  Rimini.  There  is  in  it  no 
original  research,  it  is  a  compilation  from  Yriarte  and 
other  authorities,  artistic  or  historical,  open  to  all  students  ; 
but  it  is  pleasantly  and  gracefully  handled,  with  the 
tolerant  spirit  which  informs  all  these  essays.  It  needs 
some  toleration  to  deal  with  Gismondo.  Pope  Pius  II. 
(Aeneas  Sylvius),  himself  a  very  mixed  character 
to  whom  Dr.  Creighton  devotes  the  essay  already 
mentioned,  branded  him  as  "  King  of  traitors,  enemy  of 
God  and  men."  He  also  burned  him  in  effigy,  charac- 
teristically paying  a  round  sum  for  the  finest  effigy 
obtainable.  Yet  he  pronounced  him  also  to  have  "  great 
powers  of  mind  and  body,"  and  to  be  "  richly  endowed 
with  eloquence  and  military  skill,"  besides  accomplished 
in  most  knowledge  of  the  age.  The  church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Rimini,  is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  the  man  and 
the  time,  in  describing  which  Dr.  Creighton  luxuriates. 
It  is  virtually  a  heathen  temple,  to  the  glory  of  Gismondo 
and  his  wife  Isotta.  Built  in  classic  style,  the  interior 
calmly  mingles  choiring  angels  and  cupids.  "  Roses, 
elephants,  and  the  interlaced  initials  of  Isotta  and  her 
lover"  are  everywhere.  "Draped  musicians  play  the 
guitar,  beat  the  tambourine,  dance  with  cymbals,  and 
blow  trumpets ;  while  others  sport  with  the  emblems  of  ' 
Isotta  and  the  badge  of  Gismondo."  The  seven  planets 
are  set  forth  in  allegorical  relief,  and  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac ;  the  symbolism  of  all  which  is  certainly  more 
pagan  than  Christian.  One  chapel  is  adorned  with  the 
games  of  childhood  : — 

Little  amorini  sport  amidst  the  waters,  chase  ducks,  ride  on 
shells,  or  are  mounted  on  the  backs  of  dolphins;  or  they 
dance  merrily  round  a  fountain,  conduct  their  leader  in  a  mimic 
triumph,  and  even  ride  a-cock-horse,  and  play  at  horses. 

Moat  profane  and  most  artistic,  never  was  there  such  a 
church.  And  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  man  who 
commissioned  its  erection  is  a  congenial  theme  for  Dr. 
Creighton.  In  tolerant,  broad-minded  weighing  and 
reconciliation  of  contradictory  qualities  he  excels ;  and  to 
such  themes  be  turns  by  nature. 


Other  New  Books. 

Condensed    Novels :   New   Burlesques.      By    Bret    Harte. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.) 

We  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  this  book  has  been  a 
disappointment.  The  Condensed  Novels  of  the  same 
author  which  delighted  the  world  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  have  become  a  classic ;  Bret  Harte, 
we  fear,  ought  to  have  relied  on  the  reputation  that 
that  book  gave  him.  Only  a  bold  man  would,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  attempt  to  provide  such  an  essentially 
youthful  joke  with  a  companion.  Sequels  are  proverbially 
unsatisfactory  even  when  they  come  close  upon  the  heels 
of  their  forerunners.  But  after  so  many  years  .  .  .  ! 
Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  book  to  awaken  the 
old  raptures  is  the  inferiority  of  the  parodist's  quarry. 
In  the  sixties  Bret  Harte  directed  his  battery  of  laughter  at 
the  giants,  at  Dumas  and  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte  (who 
can  ever  forget  Mr.  Rawjester  nervously  tying  knots  in  the 
poker?)  and  Victor  Hugo.  In  the  present  volume  his 
brains  have  been  busy  with  Mr.  Caine  and  Miss  Corelh, 
E.  N.  Westcott  and  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  Anthony  Hope  and 
Mr.  Kipling.  The  odd  thing  is  that  the  old  novels  are  the 
fresher.  Miss  Mix  and  The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold 
still  impart  a  thrill  as  we  turn  to  them,  but  burlesques  of 
Mr.  Kiphng  and  Mr.  Caine  seem  very  old  game. 

We  like  best  part  oi  Jungle  Folk,  from  which  we  quote 
a  little : — 

Three  or  four  Gee  Gees,  already  at  the  pool,  moved  away  on 
the  approach  of  the  Moo  Kow. 

"  Why  do  ye  stand  aside  ?  "  said  the  Moo  Kow. 
"  Why  do  you  say  '  ye '  "  ?  said  the  Gee  Gees  together. 
"  Because   it's  more   impressive   than   '  you.'      Don't  you 
know  that  all  animals  talk  that  way  in  English?"  said  the 
Moo  Kow. 

"  And  they  also  say  '  thou  ' and  don't  forget  it !  "  inter- 
rupted Miaow,  from  the  tree.  "  I  learut  that  from  a  Man 
Cub." 

"  What  should  they  know  of  England  who  only  England 
know  ?  "  said  Miaow. 

"  Is  that  a  conundrum  ?  "  asked  the  Moo  Kow. 
"  No ;  it's  poetry,"  said  the  Miaow 

"And  I,"  said  the  Moo  Kow,  "am  terrible.  When  the 
young  women  and  children  in  the  village  see  me  approach 
they  fly  shriekingly.  My  presence  alone  has  scattered  their 
sacred  festival — The  Su'nde's  Kool  Piknik.  I  strike  terror  to 
their  utmost  souls,  and  am  more  feared  by  them  than  even 
Kreep-mows,  the  insidious  !  And  yet,  behold !  I  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  mothers  of  men,  and  I  have  nourished  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  !  But  tliat,"  said  the  Moo  Kow, 
turning  her  head  aside  bashfully,  '  that  is  Anudder  Story.'  " 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  pool. 

If  the  book  were  all  like  that  it  would  be  good  enough 
fooUng,  though  far  from  having  the  quality  of  the  first 
series.  As  it  is,  the  best  things — and  there  are  some  very 
ingenious  comic  ideas  here  and  there — are  widely  separated. 

Among  Swamps  and  Giants  in  Equatorial  Africa.     By 

Major  H.  H.  Austin.  (Pearson.  15s.  net.) 
A  CHARACTER  in  one  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays  raised 
a  laugh  by  declaring  soldiers  to  be  cowards — they  are 
afraid  of  their  officers,  he  explains ;  but  it  was  about  the 
cheapest  "  G.  B.  S."  ever  bought.  It  is  fidelity  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Pack  that  is  the  key  to  aU  great  achievement 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  man.  And  that 
leaders  who  can  inspire  fidelity  still  spring  from  the 
old  stock  we  are  agreeably  reminded  nt  a  time  when, 
though  we  make  the  best  of  it,  our  racial  self-confidence, 
upon  which  so  much  depends,  has  been  shaken.  Hero  is 
Major  Austin's  frank  and  temperate  account  of  the  two 
expeditions  which,  since  October  1899,  he  has  conducted 
for  survey  purposes  into  the  unexplored  regions  that  lie 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian  boundaries.  In  the 
second,  of  the  fifty-nine  Sudanese  who  accompanied  the 
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three  white  men  only  fourteen  came  through  alive ;  and 
the  leader  of  the  party,  Major  Austin  himseli,  reached  the 
British  station  half  bhnd,  half  deaf,  racked  with  pain  and 
corrupt  with  scurvy.  And  as  day  after  day  hope  fled 
before  them  and  man  after  man  broke  down,  the  remnant 
said :  "So  long  as  you  are  well  and  strong,  effendi,  we 
have  no  fear."  The  text  is  illustrated  with  good  photo- 
graphs of  the  native  peoples,  and  with  two  detailed  maps 
of  the  regions  explored.  A  rousing,  modest,  and 
•  courageous  Dook . 

The  Black  P.diee^f  Queensland.    By  E.   B.   Kennedy. 
(Murray.)       :  '... '  ,;,Vi.;: 

The  days  of  the  sixties  were  rough  old  [days ;  and  thesfe 
"  reminiscences  of  official  work  and  personal  adven- 
tures in  the  early  days  of  the  colony"  of  Queensland 
abound  in  the  spirit  of  a  stage  passed  by.  In  those  days 
gold  was  first  smelled  out ;  and  to  the  rough  spirit  of 
the  age  and  place  it  was  "funny"  to  see  the  Chinese 
seekers  driven  at  the  cry  "Roll  up,  roU  up,"  helter- 
skelter,  whirled  along  with  an  incessant  jabbering,  and 
hauled  in  by  their  floating  pigtails.  But  more  serious 
sides  of  life  are  illustrated  too.  We  might  suggest  (but 
we  don't)  as  a  text  for  an  essay  on  the  prospects  of 
missionary  enterprise,  the  following  offer  obligingly  made 
to  our  Pohceman  at  Ms  first  landing  by  a  native  convert : 
"  You  give  mine  tixpence  mine  say  lorsprer  tin  com- 
mands budgery  quick  all  same  white  fellow."  The  illus- 
trations comprise  two  delightfully  grotesque  fancies  by 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood.  On  the  whole,  a  book  quite  worth 
writing ;  therefore  worth  reading. 


An  Australian  Girl  in  London.     By  Louise  Mack  (Mrs. 

J.  P.  Creed).  (Fisher  Unwin.  6s.) 
Mbs.  Creed  dedicates  this  vivacious  volume  of  corre- 
spondence to  "Lord  Beauchamp,  late  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales."  The  author  takes  rather  an  unnecessary 
time  over  preliminaries — interesting  enough  in  themselves — 
for  we  do  not  get  to  the  beginning  of  her  true  impressions 
of  London  tiU  page  116.  Then  we  read  : — 
ITie  day  came. 

It  was  a  surprise  from  the  earliest  dawn-light.     We  were  in 
the  Thames,  the  sky  was  blue,  the  light  was  keen  and  merry, 
and  at  the  water's  edge  was  green  grass. 
.This  surprise  pursues  the  author  with   remarkable   per- 
tinacity.    The  true  Londoner  also  is  continually  surprised 
by  the  endless  variety  and  contrasts  of  this  city  of  magic, 
but  he  may  learn  something  from  the  freshness  of  Mrs. 
Creed's  point  of  view.    Even  he,  looking  back  upon  his  first 
distinct  impressions,  will  see  the  force  of  this  passage : — 
The  streets  seem  to  menaoe  you.     The  loveliest  scenery 
mocks  you.     The  song  o£  a  lark,  or  a  thrush,  stabs  you  like  a 
neuralgic  pain.     The  children  playing  about  under  your  eyes 
are  loathly  litde  objects.     All  the  men  and  women  who  pass 
by  you  reveal  tlie  innate  cruelty  of  all  men  and  women.     But 
the  cruellest  of  all  is  the  sky  over  your  head.     Once  glance  at 
it  and  you  are  undone  for  ever. 
But   this   apparent   pitilessness   of  London  fades  as  the 
writer  gains  experience.     She  hears  music,  sees  pictures, 
begins  to  imderstand  the  glamout  of  the  streets,  so  that  at 
last  she  cries:  "Oh,  London!  London!  how  did  I  ever 
live  without  you  ?    I  no  longer  go  about  asking  in  an  awe- 
stricken  voice,  '  Is  this  tJie  Soho ?  '      'Is  that  the  Regent 
Street  ? '     'Is  this  tlie  Piccadilly  ?  '     I  no  longer   say  to 
myself   '  You're  in   London. '    I   accept   it   at    last,    and 
surrender  to  the  spell  of  the  City  of  Mists."     Every  true 
London  lover  will  thank  Mrs.  Creed  for   these  vivid  if 
rather  feverish  impressions. 


The   Adventures   of  Captain  John  Smith.       By   E.    P. 
7.    Jloberts.     (Longmans.) 
Thls  simple  narrative  records,  in  the  manner  of  an  adven- 
ture book,  though  with  closer  I'egard  to  historical  fact,  the 


doings  of  a  man  who  justly  represented,  in  his  way,  the 

freat  Ehzabethan  tradition.  John  Smith  came  of  practically 
eoman  stock,  on  the  estate  of  Peregrine  Bertie,  Lord 
Willoughby  ;  a  fact  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  liis 
roving  spirit.  He  may,  j)erhaps,  be  best  compared  with 
that  later  and  perhaps  greater  personaUty,  Paul  Jones. 
He  played  innumerable  parts,  and  always  with  distinction. 
Even  when  he  sold  his  school-books  to  a  pedlar,  there 
seemed  in  the  boyish  peccadillo  something  of  the  hand  of 
destiny  ;  for  just  as  he  was  about  to  set  ofi  for  the  nearest 
sea-port  on  the  proceeds  of  this  minor  theft  a  messenger 
carried  him  back  to  his  father's  death-bed.  "  I  charge 
thee,"  said  his  father,  "  ever  to  love  and  honour  the  good 
Lord  Willoughby  during  his  Ufe,"  and  that  charge  the 
son  faithfully  fulfilled.  Smith  was  artilleryinan,  cavalry- 
officer,  explorer,  surveyor,  agriculturahst,  and  sea-captain 
—occupations  which  again  recall  Paul  Jones.  But  the  fact, 
perhaps  trifling  in  itself,  by  which  he  is  best  remembered, 
is  his  connexion  with  the  Princess  Pocahontas.  .Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Princess's  father,  she,  by  one 
heroic  and  immortal  act,  saved  him  from  destruction : 
their  two  names  henceforth  were  inseparable. 

The  author  summarises  Tom  Smith's  achievements 
thus : — 

He  kept  alight  the  torch  of  patriotism  that  had  blazed  so 

brightly  among  the  Elizabethans,  and  handed  it  on  to  his 

successors.     ...    He    accepted    the  task    gladly  whicli 

"  God,  after  his  manner,  assigns  to  His  Englishmen." 

That  may  suffice  for  a  sufficient  tribute  to  a  man  whose 

love  of  England  was  absolute  and  sincere. 

We  cordially  welcome  a  new  issue  in  volume  form  of 
•  Charles  Lamb's  Bosamuud  Gray  (Brinaley  Johnson).  No 
more  deUcate  and  pathetic  story  of  its  kind  was  ever  written, 
and  such  an  edition  as  this,  admirable  in  point  of  type 
and  paper,  should  introduce  it  to  those  people — and  they 
are  many — who  buy  pretty  books  for  the  shelf  and  then 
read  them  because  they  happen  to  be  there.  The  volume 
has  for  frontispiece  Hazhtt's  well-known  portrait  of  Lamb. 

From  the  same  publisher  we  receive  Turn  Love  Stories, 
by  Robert  Southey.  These  are  reprinted  from  that  mine 
of  miscellaneous  wealth.  The  Doctor,  which  was  originally 
published  in  seven  volumes  (1834-1847).  For  some  reason 
difficult  to  conjecture  Southey  never  formally  acknowledged 
the  authorship  of  The  Doctor.  Perhaps  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  his  importance  as  a  poet.  But  The  Doctor 
wiU  remain  of  value  when  every  line  of  his  verse  is  for- 
gotten. The  volume  is  prefixed  by  Opie's  portrait  of  the 
author. 

,  We  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  Dent  two  additions 
to  their  "  Temple  Fielding  "  :  Tom  Jones  (4  vols.)  and 
Amelia  (3  vols!).  The  introductions  to  both  books  are 
simple  and  adequate,  and  each  has  the  author's  original 
dedication.  From  that  which  precedes  Tom  Jones, 
addressed  to  the  "Honourable  George  Littleton,  Esq.," 
we  quote  the  following  always  pregnant  and  interesting 
passage :  "I  have  employed  aU  the  wit  and  humour  of 
which  I  am  master  in  the  following  history ;  wherein  I 
have  endeavoured  to  laugh  mankind  out  of  their  favoiurite 
follies  and  vices."  Mankind  laughs  with  Fielding,  but  its 
follies  and  vices  remain  pretty  much  the  same. 

The  Coronation  Booh  of  Edward  VII.,  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Loftie  (Cassell),  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  an  event 
which  this  generation  must  regard  with  poignant  memories. 
The  volume  includes  historical  descrijjtions  of  "Crowns 
and  Thrones,"  "  The  Regaha,"  "  Coronation  Processions," 
and  so  forth,  and  it  carries  the  narrative  down  to  the  time 
of  the  King's  illness  and  his  coronation  on  the  9th  of 
August.  The  illustrations  are  good  on  the  whole,  though 
Some  of  the  coloured  plates  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  As 
the  record  of  a  great  and  dramatic  event  the  "book  could 
hardly  be  better. 
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Fiction. 

Fdix.  By  Robert  Hichens.  (Methueii.  '■  68,) 
The  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  shows  great  dexterity  in 
the  portraiture  of  women  with  strange  lusts.  Some  time 
ago  he  gave  us  a  picturesque  example  of  female  infatuation 
for  jewellery  ;  to-day  he  gives  us  an  example  of  the  female 
slave  of  the  morphia  habit.  The  drawing  of  Mrs.  Ismey 
is  masterly,  as  indeed  is  much  else  in  Felix.  She  is 
represented  as  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  publisher,  and 
her  charm  is  indisputable,  though  subject  to  sinister 
interruptions,  until  she  is  finally  revealed  in  all  that 
shameful  squalor  of  mind  and  body  from  which  not  even 
wealth  can  save  the  morphinomaniac.  It  is  difficxJt  to 
praise  her  quite  rightly  in  a  paragraph ;  T^e  can  only 
suggest  how  coareely  she  would  have  been  done  by  the 
majority  of  even  women-writers,  who  would  have  stifled 
us  with  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  remains  feminine,  and 
the  flavour  of  her  excellent  little  nothings  of  speech  is 
pleasant  on  the  tongue,  even  while  we  "  nose  with 
passionate  attention"  the  drug  which  covers  her  hand 
with  filthy  stains.  Vice  hath  her  mysteries,  and  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  announce  rather  than  explain  them  are 
cunningly  rendered  by  our  author.  Felix  is  a  youth  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood  who  worships  Mrs.  Ismey  at  the 
expense  of  his  filial  duty.  He  is  incredibly  credulous, 
yet  he  is  by  no  means  a  lay  figure.  There  is  excellent 
satire  in  the  conception  of  a  youth  who  imagines  himself 
profoundly  acquainted  with  life  because  he  has  read 
Balzac's  Human  Comedy,  a  youth  who  has  to  discover 
that  parsons  who  wear  "  jampot  "  collars  can  be  estimable 
fellows,  and  that  a  woman  may  be  afraid  of  lifts  and  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  self-denying  heroism. 

The  opening  of  the  story  is  admirable  ;  the  episode  of  the 
secluded  tailor  whose  whole  soul  glowed  with  the  honour 
of  having  made  Balzac  trousers  without  feet  is  a  little 
masterpiece.  There  is  in  the  whole  story  a  hvmianity, 
coming  from  a  desire  to  bring  out  the  gleams  of  goodness 
in  bad  and  of  charm  in  stupid  people,  that  we  admire 
unaffectedly.  And  lastly  Mr.  Hichens  has  remembered  to 
be  abstemious  :  he  is  briUiant  without  vulgarity. 


The  Concession-Hunters.  By  Harold  Bindloss.  (Chatto.  6s.) 
Afteb  a  fictional  excursion  west  of  Winnipeg,  Mr.  Bindloss 
returns  to  West  Africa  for  the  theme  of  a  story  which  we 
can  recommend  for  its  picturesque  and  heroical  rendering 
of  life  on  the  banks  of  dank  oil-rivers  among  traders, 
missionaries,  and  negroes.  The  gentlemen  in  the  title 
are  after  mahogany  which  King  Shotille,  an  African  of 
delightful  turpitude,  cedes  first  to  them  and  then  to  an 
unscrupulous  agent  who  succumbs  to  the  power  of  the 
Ju-Ju.  King  ShotiUe  and  the  other  bush-negroes  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  spirit  and  humour.  They  are  not  farcical 
puppets,  but  shrewd  oafs  who  bargain  for  their  bokuses 
of  red  or  green-case  gin  with  scant  waste  of  nonsense. 

Praise  is  due  to  the  portrait  of  the  martyr-missionary 
Legh  ;  the  feebng  of  triumph  in  his  hfe  is  communicated, 
to  the  reader  without  any  idealisation  of  his  black  con- 
verts. Probably  Mr.  Bindloss  gets  as  near  success  as  he 
has  ever  got  in  the  specific  craft  of  the  novelist  in  his 
description  of  the  mission  station  at  Warrimba.  The 
bigotry  is  there  as  well  as  the  self-sacrifice,  the  missionaries 
being  human  as  well  as  Christian. 

It  is  natural  to  dwell,  however,  on  the  interest  rather 
than  the  art  of  such  a  book.  The  art  in  truth  is  still  a 
little  juvenile,  although  it  is  really  creditable  to  discard, 
as  Mr.  Bindloss  does,  the  diamond  and  ingot  tradition  in 
African  fiction  in  favour  of  mahogany  and  oil.  Tlie 
weakness  of  the  book  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  its  chief 
interest  is  commercial  and  ethnographical.  The  love 
currents  flow— to  sustain  the  metaplior— a  little  too  much 
like  canals,  as  though  to  irrigate  the  book  in  compliance 


with  popular  taste.  We  regard  it  as  a  distinct  flaw  in 
workmanship  to  cause  two  honourable  trustees  to  sign  a 
blank  cheque  on  the  funds  in  their  charge  at  the  request 
of  the  young  woman  in  whose  interest  they  are  supijosed 
to  act.  Howbeit,  the  novel  stands  out  from  its  defects, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  one  who,  having  travelled  and  laboured 
on  the  Niger,  is,  by  dint  of  uncommon  sympathy  and  an 
excellent  memory,  more  impressive  than  if,  with  twice  his 
talent,  he  wrote  of  Englishmen  at  home. 

Lucho'  Lasaendale.  By  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  (Lane.  6s.) 
As  a  study  of  character  this  story  possesses  rather  remark- 
able qualities.  The  weak  and  amiable  Sir  Francis 
Lassendale,  who  fulfils  the  ancient  prophecy, 

Comes  a  weakly  son  and  frail, 

Away  with  lordly  Lassendale, 
is  admirably  drawn.  The  mental  feebleness  of  the  man, 
his  foolish  sophistries,  the  gradual  passion  for  speculation 
which  finally  leaves  him  bare,  are  all  suggested  with  pre- 
cision and  understanding.  But  perhaps  a  brother  of  the 
house  is  even  better  done.  There  is  a  certain  pitilessness 
in  the  author's  close  analysis  of  a  character  utterly  selfish 
and  contemptible.  We  see  the  creature's  miserable  spirit 
in  many  lights  and  subject  to  various  contacts,  and  in 
all  circumstance  he  is  true  to  his  own  conception  of 
expediency.  The  other  men,  being  more  ordinary,  are  less 
interesting  :  the  heroic  lover,  indeed,  is  hardly  more  than 
an  ideal  standard  of  probity  with  which  the  doings  of  the 
others  may  be  compared  :  he  is  seldom  quite  alive.  The 
women,  too,  are  hardly  successful :  they  lack  femininity  in 
rather  a  curious  way.  It  is  not  that  they  are  exactly 
bloodless,  but  they  make  no  appeal  in  the  ordinary  and 
true  woman's  way.  The  death  of  Sir  Francis  Lassendale 
is  melodramatic  and  improbable.  The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
has  not  yet  learnt  to  construct,  but  he  has  interested  us 
strongly  in  two  difiicult  types  of  character,  and  this  in 
spite  of  a  style  rather  formal  and  wooden.  The  book 
certainly  has  observation  and  sincerity. 


By  Dulvereombe  Water.  By  Harold  VaUings.  (Macmillan.  6s.) 
EvEEYWHEKE  Convention  rules — in  fiction  as  prominently  as 
in  other  things.  For  the  novel  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  conventions  are  a  haughty  but  amorous  lady  of  quality, 
orphaned  and  immarried,  who  is  the  deus  ex  maehina  of 
an  the  hero's  actions.  The  hero  himself  has  of  equal 
necessity  to  be  her  inferior  in  position,  and  only  after 
multitudinous  and  hair's-breath  escapes  from  death  to 
become  her  successful  suitor.  By  Dulvereombe  Water  is  a 
novel  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  consequently  the 
conventions  into  which  the  plot  falls  are  as  above.  Within 
the  limitations  imposed,  however,  the  story  shows  consider- 
able ingenuity  of  development,  while  the  historical  matter 
used  is  wisely  kept  from  an  imaginary  redundance  of  detail. 

The  plot  is  grounded  upon  the  famous  Monmouth 
rebellion  of  1685,  but  is  finally  built  up  round  the  im- 
personation of  one  brother  for  another,  the  innocent  of 
course  remaining  disguised  to  give  the  guilty  a  chance  to 
be  out  of  England  before  arrest  is  likely  to  occur.  The 
innocent  man  is  in  due  course  taken  for  his  brother,  and 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Judge  JefEeries  for  trial.  The 
scene  of  the  trial  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the  book, 
and  just  escapes  being  a  fine  and  dramatic  piece  of 
writing.  As  it  is,  when  the  final  verdict  of  "Guilty" 
is  delivered,  the  reader  who  should  have  been  wrought  to 
excitement  is  palpably  cold  and  indifferent,  and  in  perfect 
peace  of  mincl  merely  turns  the  page  to  see  how,  in  spite 
of  this  infamous  condemnation,  the  lovely  lady  contnves 
to  save  him  after  all. 

The  story  is  crisply  written,  and  throws  here  and  there 
interesting  sidelights  upon  a  national  crisis  in  itself  extra- 
ordinarily rich  in  exciting  and  tragic  incidents. 
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*  Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Eemewa  of  a  selection  wZI  follow.] 
The  Death  of  Ivak  Ilyitch.  By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Library  Edition  of  Tolstoy's  novels 
translated  by  Mrs.  Gumett :  Six  tales  are  included  in 
these  sumptuous  pages.  "  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch"  ; 
"  Family  Happiness  "  ;  "  Polikuahka  "  ;  "  Two  Hussars  "  ; 
"  The  Snowstorm  "  ;  and  "Three  Deaths."  (Heinemann. 
7s.  6d.) 

The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.  By  Anthony  Hope. 

Peg^  had  wonderful  hair,  many  admirers,  and  a 
Platonic  affection  for  I Airey|Newton.  He  lived  in  Danes 
Inn,  and  there  was  always  bread  and  butter  for  Peggy  in 
his  den.  It  was  this  hermit  of  Danes  Inn  who  advised 
Trix,  the  other  heroine,  a  young  widow,  "  to  play  with  life 
as  hfe  had  played  with  her,  to  have  a  revenge,  to  die,  if 
die  she  must,  of  heat  rather  than  of  cold."  This  innocuous 
tale  teUs  how  Trix  played  with  her  life,  and  how  one  of 
her  friends  saw  her  through  her  trouble.  Society  and 
self-sacrifice  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  Anthony  Hope's 
latest  story.    (Smith,  Elder.    6s.) 

The  White  Wolf.  By  "  Q." 

"  Q.'s  "  charm  does  not  fail.  You  will  find  it  manifested 
in  these  twenty-one  Fireside  Tales.  The  beginnings  are 
an  invitation  to  continue.  Thus :  "It  was  a  purple 
twilight  of  May  that  I  first  saw  the  lamp  shining.  For 
me,  a  child  of  seven,  the  voyage  had  been  a  tiring 
one.  .  .  ."  Or:  "Let  those  who  know  my  affection 
for  Troy  consider  what  my  feelings  were  the  other  day 
when "    (Methuen.     68.) 

Donovan  Pasha.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 

In  a  foreword  the  author  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
various  lands  he  has  seen,  and  the  stories  he  has  written 
about  those  lands.  "  The  years  went  by,  and,  four  times 
visiting  Egypt,  at  last  I  began  to  write  of  her.  That  is 
now  five  years  ago.  From  time  to  time  the  stories  which 
I  offer  to  the  pubUc  in  this  volume  were  given  forth." 
It  contains  fifteen  tales.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  dedicates  his 
book  to  Sir  John  Rogers.     (Heinemann.     68.) 

The  Diotatoe's  Daoghter.  By  Edgar  Jepson. 

The  hero  is  an  adventurous  young  English  peer,  whose 
foolhardiness  brings  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Khalifa 
and  into  slavery  at  Khartoum.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  victorious  expedition  of  Lord  Kitchener  frees  him  from 
slavery.  With  the  help  of  two  looting  private  soldiers, 
he  punishes  his  old  master  for  the  iU-usage  he  had  endured 
at  his  hands.  Then  he  comes  to  England  to  find  that  his 
half-brother  has  usurped  his  title  and  estates.  At  this 
point,  his  adventures  may  be  said  hardly  to  have  begun. 
A  good  yam.     (Cassell.     63.) 

The  Mystery  of  John  Peppercorn.  By  Tom  Gallon. 

The  mystery  of  John  Peppercorn,  is  largely  based  on  the 
fact  that  this  gentle  old  man,  a  clerk  by  day,  a  waiter  by 
night,  had  for  fifteen  years  lost  the  memory  of  his  earlier 
life.  He  is  a  pathetic  figure,  somewhat  Dickensian,  even 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  Newman  Noggs  in  his  hopeless 
servitude.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 

The  Ghost  Caiip.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

It  is  also  called  The  Avengers,  and  is  full  of  excitement 
and  adventures,  according  to  the  proper  Boldrewood 
recipe.  Part  of  the  story  is  laid  in  places  where  they  talk 
like  this:  "'Good  evening!'  said  the  stranger.  civiUy 
enough.  '  Going  to  Haunted  Creek?— a  bit  off  tlie  road, 
ar'nt  you  ?  ' "  Part  passes  in  Hobart  in  the  season — balls, 
four-in-hands,  oflBcers,  races,  and  the  hkc.    (Macmillan. 

68.) 


Black  Shadows.  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

This  stirring  story  skirts  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870,  but  it  is  laid  largely  in  London,  and  its  interest 
is  lees  military  than  secret-iwhtical.  "  'The  waiter  glanced 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  at  the  door,  before 
speaking ;  then  in  a  whisper :  '  Monsieur  is  English,  and 
feels  for  us  now  we  are  under  the  Prussiana'  cruel  heel ; 
he  will  not  denounce  me.  Yes,  monsieur,  for  if  we  had 
our  way,  not  a  man  would  cross  the  Rhine  again  ahve.'  " 
(Chatto.    68.) 

Captain  Macklin.  By  R.  H.  Davis. 

A  story  of  adventure  recalling  Mr.  Davis's  Sdldiers  of 
Fortune.  The  opening  chapter  is  written  from  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  the  hero-narrator 
proposes  "  to  tell  now  of  the  little  I  have  accomplished  in 
the  first  twenty-three  years  of  my  life,  and,  from  month  to 
month,  to  add  to  these  memoirs.  Tliis  he  does.  Captain 
Macklin  finds  no  lack  of  material.  He  is  an  American  and 
rhetorically  patriotic.    (Macmillan.    63.) 

The  Adventures  of  M.  By  J.  Storer  Clocston. 

D'Haricot. 
The  author  of  The  Lunatic  at  Large  (sixth  impression)  is 
a  jester,  and  this  volume,  we  opine,  is  also  to  be  cata- 
logued under  the  heading  Humour.  It  purports  to  be 
translated  from  the  French,  and  the  author  informs  us 
that  he  has  on  many  occasions  converted  the  classical 
French  of  the  original  into  the  clipped  phrase  of  society 
or  the  slang  of  the  street.     (Blackwood.     6s.) 

Life,  The  Interpreter.  By  Phyllis  Bottome. 

A  story  of  modem  life  serious,  but  not  heavy.  It  is 
mainly  about  Muriel  who  after  "  three  triumphant  London 
seasons  "  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  wasting  her 
life.  She  decided  to  live  with  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  So,  after  vicissitudes,  she  found  the  right  man 
and  happiness.  "  Their  one  need  left  was  to  join  the 
gospel  of  example,  which  is  simply  loving  everything 
for  love's  sake,  whether  it  visibly  love  back  or  no." 
(Longmans.     63.) 

The  Mystery  of  the  Royal  Mail.  By  B.  L.  F.uueon. 

A  melodramatic  story  divided  into  four  Books — called 
"  Mabel  Darch,"  "  A  Woman's  Soul,"  "  After  Twelve 
Years,"  and  "The  Driver  of  the  Royal  Mail."  It  ends: 
"  '  Can  you  forgive  me,  Mabel  ?  '  '  For  the  sake  of  our 
child,  I  forgive  you,  Andrew.'  "    (Hutchinson.     68.) 

Poor  Sons  of  a  Day.  By  Allan  McAulay. 

Another  Scotch  historical  romance  by  the  author  of  TTie 
Ehymer  which  dealt  with  the  life  of  Bums.  The  present 
story  is  concerned  with  the  '45  rising.    (Nisbet.    6s.) 

A  GiKL  Capitalist.  By  Florence  Bright. 

Sara  was  her  name.  She  was  second  mistress  at  a  high 
school,  and  when  the  story  opens  she  has  just  heard  the 
news  that  her  godfather  has  left  her  a  fortune.  To  be 
precise  it  is  a  chemical  factory :  profits  four  thousand  a 
year.  Agnes,  her  friend,  tells  the  story  of  what  befeU 
Sara  and  herseK  after  the  windfall.  The  style  is  bright, 
and  the  narrative  entertaining.     (Chatto.     68.) 

We  have  also  received :  The  Sacred  Crescents,  by 
William  WesthaU  (Chatto) ;  Liege  Lady,  by  Lilian  Arnold 
(Jarrold) ;  Uncle  Charles,  by  J.  S.  Winter  (Hurst  and 
Blackett) ;  77ie  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  (Newnes) ;  The  Traitors,  by  E.  PhilUps  Oppenbeim 
(Ward,  Lock) ;  liidtard  Brice,  Adventurer,  by  Charles 
Junor  (Everett). 
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The   Later   Years   of 
Chateaubriand. 

In  our  former  article  we  left  Chateaubriand  at  tlie 
blood-stained  lintel  of  the  Revolution.  Heads  on  pike- 
irons  were  dismally  ominous  to  young  aristocrats ;  lie 
"liked  not  such  grinning  honour."  It  set  his  thoughts 
towards  America,  where  they  managed  revolutions  better  : 
with  the  blessing  of  Malesherbes  on  his  head  and  a  letter 
for  Washington,  in  his  pocket,  he  saUed  ofE  on  the  wild 
emprise  of  discovering  the  North- West  Passage. 

Nothing  could  be  less  eventful  than  his  youthfxd  journey 
to  Niagara,  nor  in  other  hands  less  interesting  ;  but  it  all 
has  the  eventfulness  that  it  befell  Francois  Chateaubriand, 
the  interest  that  it  was  witnessed  with  his  eyes.  Here 
he  began  the  list  of  his  shadowy  loves,  less  real  than  his 
dream-amour.  The  little  Breton,  lately  dumb  before  the 
ladies  of  Paris,  started  with  a  dual  affair— a  brace  of 
Cherokee  half-breeds.  Oval  visage,  shaded  complexion 
"  which  one  seemed  to  see  through  a  light,  orarge-tinted 
smoke,"  hair  black  and  soft,  eyes  long,  "  half-hidden 
beneath  the  veil  of  two  satiny  eyelids  that  opened  indo- 
lently;" the  one  girl  proud,  the  other  sad,  both  tall, — 
such  were  the  cousins  who  usurped  the  place  of  Chateau- 
briand's dream-sylph :  — 

They  wore  the  petticoat  and  the  wide,  slashed  sleeves  of  the 
Sjpanish  women,  the  body  and  cloak  of  the  Indian  -women. 
Their  bare  legs  were  cross-gartered  with  a  lace-work  of  birch. 
They  plaited  .their  hair  with  posies  or  filaments  of  rushes ; 
mailed  themselves  in  chains  and  necklaces  of  glass  beads. 
From  their  ears  hung  purple  berries  ;  they  had  a  fine  talking 
paroquet ;  they  fastened  it  on  their  shoulder  like  an  emerald, 
or  carried  it  hooded  on  their  hand.  .  .  .  They  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  perfumes  emanating  from  themselves. 

Could  you  ask  better  from  a  dime  novel?  And  it  all 
happened  just  as  in  the  eorrectest  dime  novels.  The 
Indian  hunters  went  a-hunting,  and  the  young  Pale-face 
stayed  behind  with  the  squaws.  He  placed  an  ornament 
on  their  heads;  one  prayed,  the  other  sang  "  in  a  voice 
of  velvet  "  :  they  knew  not  the  language  of  the  Pale-face, 
nor  he  theirs.  Then  there  was  a  fishing-party ;  he  was 
left  alone,  and  night  fell  on  him  among  the  trees,  amidst 
azaleas  and  lilacs.  Moonlight,  fireflies,  lapping  of  lake- 
water,  splash  of  leaping  gold-fish:  the  white  youth 
sleeps : — 

When  I  emerged  from  this  Lethe,  I  found  myself  between 
two  women :  the  odalisks  had  returned  ;  they  did  not  wish 
to  arouse  me ;  they  had  sat  down  silently  by  my  side  ; 
whether  they  had  feigned  sleep  or  had  really  slumbered, 
their  heads  had  fallen  on  my  shoulders.  A  breeze  blew 
through  the  grove  and  deluged  us  in  a  shower  of  rose-leaves 
from  the  magnolia.  Then  the  younger  of  the  Seminoles 
began  to  sing.  ...  No  one  knows  the  strength  of  the 
passion  that  glides  with  melody  into  a  man's  breast.  A  rude 
and  jealous  voice  replied  :  a  half-breed  was  calling  the  two 
cousins ;  they  started  and  rose ;  the  dawn  was  beginning 
to  break. 


The  interruption,  it  would  seem,  was  somewhat  timely. 
Of  course,  every  boy  knows  that  it  came  from  the  iU- 
favoured  lover  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  that  he  wiU  plot 
with  the  stem  brother  of  the  other  lady  to  carry  them 
off  from  the  noble  young  Pale-face.  It  is  even  so.  Just 
when  the  white  youth  is  separated  from  them  for  a  space 
at  noon,  the  beauteous  Indian  maidens  are  seized,  thrown  on 
the  cruppers  of  two  horses  ridden  by  the  half-breed  lover 
and  the  Seminole  brother,  and  carried  off  like  a  whirl- 
wind in  the  midst  of  the  band.  There,  alack,  the  dime 
novel  comes  very  vilely  to  grief.  The  Pale-face  does  not 
vow  to  pursue  them  to  death,  though  he  avows  himself 
disconsolate.  Worse  stUl,  the  unpoetic  guide  asserts  that 
the  fair  Seminole  maidens  (who  were  not  fair,  by  the  way) 
were  also  not  maidens.  He  does  not  stick  to  call  them 
"  painted  girls  " — which  among  the  Indians  means  what 
it  naeans.  "Which,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "shocked  my 
vanity."  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  love  affairs.  Though 
he  talks  repentantly  of  his  "  passions,"  they  never,  on  his 
own  showing,  seem  to  have  gone  further  than  in  the 
matter  of  the  painted  ladies. 

The  next  turn  of  fortune  brought  him  into  the  emigrant 
ranks  invading  France  under  Brunswick,  and  sat  him 
dovm  to  besiege  ThionviUe.  It  gives  opportunity  for 
an  admirable  realisation  of  the  Royalist  army — regiments 
of  nobles,  grey  fathers  beside  their  smooth-cheeked  boys, 
aU  making  war  at  their  own  expense.  One  body,  attacked 
by  the  republicans,  have  to  charge  with  the  bayonet 
because  their  muskets  will  kill  nobody,  except  perhaps 
the  owner.  Take  this  vignette  of  the  Royal  troops 
recreating  under  arms.  A  brevet-captain  was  called 
"Dinarzade"  (mistake  for  "Scheherazade")  because  of 
his  yarning  gifts.  The  description  of  this  rude,  primitive 
tale-teller  and  his  blundering  improvisations  is  life- 
like:— 

As  soon  as  we  saw  him,  we  ran  up  to  him,  fought  for  him : 
we  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  have  him  on  Ms 
score.  Short  of  body,  long  of  leg,  witii  sunk  cheeks,  drooping 
mustachios,  eyebrows  forming  a  comma  at  the  outer  angle,  a 
hollow  voice,  a  huge  sword  in  a  coffee-coloured  scabbard,  tie 
carriage  of  a  soldier-poet,  sometliing  between  the  poet  and 
the  jolly  dog,  that  solemn  wag  Dinarzade  never  laughed,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  without  laughing.  One 
night,  when  it  was  drizzling,  we  were  seated  round  the  tap  of 
a  wine-cask  tilted  towards  us  in  a  cart  with  its  shafts  in  the 
air.  A  candle  stuck  on  the  cask  lighted  us;  a  piece  of 
packing-cloth,  stretched  from  the  end  of  the  shafts  to  two 
posts,  served  us  for  a  roof.  Dinarzade,  with  his  sword  awry 
after  the  manner  of  Frederic  fl.,  stood  between  one  of  the 
wheels  and  a  horse's  crupper,  telling  a  story  to  our  great 
content.  The  canteen-women  who  brought  us  our  rations 
stayed  with  us  to  listen  to  our  Arab.  The  attendant  group  of 
Bacchantes  and  Silenuses  which  formed  the  chorus  accom- 
panied the  narrative  with  marks  of  its  surprise,  approval,  or 
disapproval. 

Brunswick  roUed  back  from  Valmy  in  ruinous 
retreat ;  and  from  Verdun  to  Brussels  the  strange  young 
aristocrat-romancer  struggled  alone,  a  gangrened  shell- 
wound  in  his  thigh,  and  half-dehrious  with  the  horrors 
of  confluent  smafl-pox.  After  long  illness  in  Jersey, 
he  reached  England  seemingly  doomed  to  death,  and 
certainly  to  the  pains  of  slow  starvation.  Literature 
barely  saved  him;  and  pacing  Kensington  Gardens  he 
thought  out  the  works  which  brought  him  fame.  At 
Beccles,  in  the  household  of  a  country  vicar,  he  had  his 
next  love  affair.  He  had  married  in  France — a  marriage 
de  convenance  with  a  young  girl  whom  he  did  not  love, 
engineered  by  relations  for  money  it  did  not  bring.  Yet 
he  philandered  with  the  vicar's  daughter,  to  whom  he 
acted  as  French  tutor,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  The 
poor  mother,  blushing  and  embarrassed,  offered  her  child 
to  the  indigent  emigrant : — 

Of  all  the  sorrows  that  I  had  undergone,  this  was  the  sorest 
and  greatest.  I  threw  myself  at  Mrs.  Ives's  feet ;  I  covered 
her  hands  with  my  kisses  and  my  tears.    She  thought  I  was 
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weeping  with  hnpniness,  «nd  Tiereolf  began  to  sob  for  joy. 
She  Etrotclied  out  her  arm  to  pull  the  bell-rope  ;  she  called 
her  husbiuid  and  daughter. 

"Stop!"  I  cried.    "  I  am  a  married  maU !  " 

She  fell  back  fainting.  « 

The  sentimental  egotist  has  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  While  he  declares  it  the  chief  and  purest  love 
of  his  life,  he  owns  it  wowld  not  have  satisfied  him. 
Would  anything  ?  But  the  observations  of  Enghsh  public 
men  and  affairs,  above  all  the  vignettes  of  his  curious 
fellow-exiles,  are  vivid  as  ever.  That  of  Peltier,  whom  ho 
truly  caUs  a  Gil  Bias,  shady  journalist,  waiter  on  Ufe, 
minister  to  the  Black  King  of  Hayti,  is  a  gem.  You  see 
the  uproarious,  good-natured,  go-as-you-please  feUow  before 
you.  Back  to  Franco  under  Napoleon,  after  his  hungry 
gazing  into  London  cook-shop  windows,  and  a  celebrity 
with  the  pubUcation  oiAtala  and  the  Genius  of  Christianity, 
his  perception  is  as  keen,  with  an  added  vein  of  mockery, 
which  he  rehgiously  deplores — and  indulges.  He  meets  the 
Ah\>6  de  Faria  (celebrated  by  the  ideaUsation  of  him  in 
Monte  Cristo)  who  boasts  at  dinner  that  he  can  kill  a 
canary  by  mesmerising  it : — 

The  canary  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  the  Abbe, 
beside  himself,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  party  for  fear  of 
being  killed  by  the  canary.  The  sole  presence  of.myself,  the 
Christian,  had  rendered  the  tripod  powerless. 

Atala,  the  Oenins  of  Christianity,  and  i?e7i^  (which,  Uke 
Atala,  was  conceived  as  an  episode  of  the  larger  work), 
all  published  as  the  work  of  his  exile,  after  his  return  to 
Napoleonic  France,  were  the  works  which  at  once  gave 
him  European  fame  and  influence.  That  Rene,  in  parti- 
cular, was  the  chief  model  for  that  Byronic  pose  which 
found  expression  in  Childe  Harold,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
carefully  considers  the  matter.  The  pose  of  a  gloomy  and 
impassioned  nature,  soUtary  by  native  superiority  to  its 
fellows,  which  has  wandered  in  many  lands  seeking  happi- 
ness in  vain,  and  cursed  by  a  mysterious  sorrow,  a  malady 
of  the  soul,  was  first  thorouglJy  assumed  in  Rene,  and 
became  the  fashion  of  French  literature.  It  was  Chateau- 
briand's own  morbid  character,  "touched  up"  with  the 
irrepressible  Gallic  research  of  rhetorical  and  melodramatic 
effect.  A  firm  behever  in  Byron,  he  recognises,  himself, 
Byron's  indebtedness : — 

One  a  peer  of  England,  the  other  a  peer  of  France,  both 
Eastern  travellers,  ....  Lord  Byron  visited  the  ruins 
;  .  of  Greece  after  me :  in  CliUde  Harold  he  seems  to  embellisli 
witli  his  own  pigments  the  descriptions  in  the  Itineraire.  At 
the  commencement  of  my  pilgrimage  I  gave  the  Sire  de 
'  JoinviUe's  farewell  to  his  castle :  Byron  bids  a  similar 
farewell  to  his  Gothic  home. 

Other  resemblances  are  noted,  but  we  need  not  pursue 
the  theme.  The  latter  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  progres- 
sively decUne  in  attraction  for  the  general  reader.  Chateau- 
briand the  statesman  is  less  interesting  than  Chateaubriand 
the  writer  and  wanderer  :  stars  and  orders  are  less  brilliant 
than  young  ardours.  The  Memoirs  grow  like  other 
memoirs,  the  anecdotes  like  other  anecdotes,  the  padding 
bursts  tlirough  the  pages.  Much  is  sheer  history  of  the 
July  revolution  and  the  like,  in  which  ihe  writer  himself 
plays  small  part.  And  it  is  small  history  :  the  last  Bour- 
lx)n8  and  the  men  of  July  are  poor  creatures,  impermissibly 
dull.  Here  a  touch  and  there  a  character  shows  the  old 
keenness :  but  09  the  whole  Chateaubriand  old  is  the  dregs 
of  Chateaubriand  young.  Excellently  Englished,  these 
volumes  impress  by  the  man  in  his  vigour ;  vaunting 
reUgion  and  oghng  the  world,  vaimting  indifference  and 
vain  to  the  point  of  embroidery,  fascinating  though  one 
doubts  whether  one  emotion  be  whoUy  unsophisticated,  and 
displaying  in  liis  memoirs  the  gifts  of  a  noveUst  which  he 
never  displayed  in  his  novels. 


Some  Fallacies  about  the 

Short  Story. 
I. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  literary  paragraphists,  gossipers, 
l)irrellers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  diirpers  upon  twigs,  that 
the  short  stoiy  does  not  and  wiU  not  flourish  in  England. 
We  are  periodically  told  that  the  artistic  atmosphere  is  not 
favourable  to  it,  that  publishers  do  not  like  it,  and  that 
the  public  wiU  not  have  it — that  it  is  neither  well  produced 
nor  consumed.  A  week  or  two  ago  the  birreller  of  a  great 
daily  informed  his  readers  that  even  authors  of  note 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  publication  of 
volumes  of  short  stories.  That  statement  was  an  exaggera- 
tion. But,  assuming  the  unwiUingness  of  pubhshers  to 
publish  short  stories,  one  is  not  justified  in  deducing 
therefrom  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
read  short  stories.  Those  who  know  the  inside  of 
publishers'  offices  and  of  publishers'  minds,  know  that 
an  extraordinary  and  often  candid  ignorance  of  the  public 
taste  reigns  there.  Publishers  have  a  way  of  arguing 
from  particulars  to  generals  which  has  brought  them  to 
confusion  again  and  again.  And  they  are  very  timid  in 
enterprise.  The  chances  ai-e  ten  to  one  that  if  Thomas 
Hardy's  lAfe'a  Little  Ironies  were  offered  anonymously  in 
maniiscript  to-day  to  any  average  good  publisher,  he 
would  refuse  it.  (And  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  were 
published  anonymously,  any  average  reviewer  would  say 
It  was  praiseworthy  for  a  beginner,  but  dull  and  lacking 
in  colour.)  There  is  nothing  strange  to  human  nature  in 
this.  I  mention  it  only  in  support  of  my  refusal  to  accept 
the  unsupported  testimony  of  pubhshers  and  paragraphists 
concerning  the  predilections  of  the  public. 

Starting  without  any  theoi^  of  my  own  in  regard  to  the 
pubhc  taste  for  or  against  short  stories,  I  recently  asked 
the  editors  of  certain  leading  magazines  and  a  leading 
fiction  syndicate  to  tell  me  how  many  short  stories  they 
had  published  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
figures  with  which  I  was  coxirteously  furnished  are  as 
follows : — 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  -  -  -    63  short  stories. 

Slra7id  Magazine  -  -  -     62      „  „ 

Pearson's  Magazine  -  -  -    67      „  „ 

Harjxrs'  Magazine        -  -  -     88      „  „ 

Tillotson's  Newspaper  Syndicate  -  200      „  „ 

Such  statistics,  while  they  indicate  strongly  the  existence 
of  a  thriving  short-story  industry  in  Grub  Street,  do  not 
precisely  prove  that  the  public  will  not  read  short  stories. 
And  I  may  note  in   passing  that  though  all  magazines 

Erint  short  stories  in  every  number,  some  magazines  will 
ave  nothing  to  do  with  serial  stories.  So  far,  the  facts 
are  inimical  to  the  pubhshers'  assertion.  But  it  will 
be  hinted  to  me  that  tne  magazine  pubhc  is  not  the  book 
pubhc.  I  admit  that  the  magazine  pubhc  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  the  book  public.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  they  overlap,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  shilling 
magazines  they  overlap  to  a  very  large  extent.  Observe 
that  the  leading  shilling  magazine  of  England  and  the 
leading  shilling  magazine  of  Anierica  have  printed  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  short  stories  between  them  in  a  single 
year.  This  is  not  a  demonstration,  but  it  justifies  a 
presumption,  tliat  the  book  public  is  favourably  inchned 
to  the  snort  story  form. 

And  now  the  publisher  wiU  refer  me  to  his  sales-book, 
and  he  will  subpccna  the  bookseller  to  give  corroborative 
evidence,  and  ne  will  positively  state  that,  no  matter 
what  the  editors  of  magazines  may  say,  short  stories  will 
not  sell  in  book  form.  I  shall  murmur  the  disyUable 
"  Kiphng,"  and  he  will  reply  :  "  Yes,  I  knew  you  would 
bring  Kiphng  in,  but  of  course  there  are  exceptions."  To 
which  my  rejoinder  is  that,  no  matter  what  his  sales-book 
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may  say,  there  are  too  many  exceptions.  Here  is  a  list  of 
modem  authors  wlio  have  made  their  reputations  by  means 
of  short  stories.  In  every  instance  the  books  named  have, 
I  believe,  sold  remuneratively.  In  most  instances  they 
have  sold  prodigiously,  and  in  most  instances  v^hen  the 
author  has  turned  to  novels  his  reputation  has  suffered  a 
dechne  :— 


Rudyard  Kipling  - 
J.  M.  Barrie 
Ian  Maclaren 
Arthur  Morrison     - 
S.  R.  Crockett      - 
Mary  E.  Wilkins    - 
George  Egerton  - 
Henry  Harland 
H.  D.  Lowry 
W.  W.  Jacobs 
Murray  Gilchrist  - 
"  Zack  "  - 


Plain  Tales,  &c.  itc. 

A  Window  in  Thrums,  &e. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  &c. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets. 

The  Stickit  Minister. 

A  Far-away  Melody,  &c.  &c. 

Keynotes. 

Grey  Roses,  &c. 

Wreel<ers  and  Methodists. 

Many  Cargoes,  &c.  &c. 

TIte  Stone  Dragon,  &c.  &c. 

Life  is  Life. 


Henry  James  - 
Joseph  Coniad 
Eden  Phillpotts 

H.G.  WeUs 


A.  T.  Quiller-Couch    - 


This  list  is  far  from  complete  And  here  is  a  list,  also  far 
from  complete,  of  authors  whose  reputations,  both  popular 
and  artistic,  owe  more  than  a  little  to  their  short  stories  : — 

Thomas  Hardy   -         -     Wessex  Tales. 

A  Group  of  Noble  Dames. 

Life's  Little  Ironies. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  &c.,  &c. 

Tales  of  Unrest. 

Doum  Dartmoor  Way. 

The  Slrilting  Hours. 

TJie  Piatt ner  Story. 

The  Stolen  Bacillus. 

Tales  of  Space  and  Time. 

Noughts  and  Crosses. 

The  Delectable  Uwhy. 

Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts. 

If  these  lists  do  not  prove  that  short  stories  wiU  sell,  will 
be  appreciated,  and  wiU  make  popular  reputations,  when 
they  are  clever  enough,  then  nothing  will. 

Touching  the  artistic  side  of  the  question,  it  is  di£Bcult 
to  understand  by  what  process  of  ratiocination  the  legend 
has  been  evolved  that  the  short  story  is  not  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  The  modem  short  story  was  perfected  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  an  artist  profoundly 
esteemed  in  the  "  land  of  the  short-story,"  France,  though 
ignored  in  England.  And  the  artists  named  in  my  second 
list  have  written  and  are  writing  short  stories  which 
competent  judgment  must  unhesitatingly  rank  with  the 
finest  of  any  country.  It  is  not  often  that  one  meets  with 
a  masterpiece  in  a  monthly  magazine,  but  a  couple  of 
months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  a 
story  entitled  To-morrow,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  which 
was  worthy  of  that  description.  Who  that  has  imder- 
standingly  read  Mr.  Hardy's  The  Three  Wayfarers  or 
The  Son's  Veto  can  surpass  them  from  any  continental 
literature  ?  Who  can  forget  Mr.  Phillpotts'  rustic  tragedy. 
The  Maiden  Bell,  or  Mr.  Henry  James's  amazing  polite 
comedy  Europe  ?  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  fashion  among 
persons  just  sufficiently  linguistic  to  read  de  Maupassant's 
easy  French,  to  refer  to  the  author  of  Boide  de  Suif  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  short-story  writing.  His  technique 
is  assumed  to  leave  every  other  technique  out  of  sight. 
Decidedly,  de  Maupassant  was  a  great  tragic,  and  a  still 
greater  humorous,  writer ;  decidedly,  his  technique  was 
dazzling.  But  Stevenson  and  do  Maupassant  were  con- 
temporaries, and  de  Maupassant  never  wrote  anything 
that  will  out-dazzle  Thrawn  Janet,  or  Markheim,  or  even. 
A  Lodging  for  the  Night.  And  neither  de  Maupassantj 
nor  Stevenson,  nor  Merimee,  nor  d'Annunzio,  nor  Giovanni 
Verga  (author  of  Cavalleria  Ruaticana)  ever  wrote  a 
short  story  that  for  sheer  handling,  for  pure  excellence 
of  technique,  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  oest  stories  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells ;  I  mean  perfections  like  The  Star,  Tlie 
Man  who  Grndd  Work  Miraclee,  and  Under  the  Knife; 
and  I  am  not  speaking  of  imaginative  power,  but  ot 


skill.  TJie  fact  is  that  de  Maupassant  would  never  have 
dazzled  the  amateurs  of  style  in  England  by  his  technique 
had  he  not  first  titillated  them  by  his  naughtiness  ;  it  was 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  quahties  that  made  his  name  a 
shibboleth  north  of  Dover.  On  the  whole  his  influence 
has  been  good,  but  stylistically  it  has  been  both  good  and 
bad.  For,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable,  we  have  admired 
work  of  his  which  "  leapt  to  the  eye,"  and  which  for  that 
very  reason,  among  others,  was  not  first-rate.  The  tale  by 
which  de  Maupassant  is  best  known  in  England  is  The 
NeMace.  No  one  can  birreU  about  the  short  story  without 
referring  to  The  Necklace  as  an  exemplar  of  all  the  virtues 
which  should  inform  a  short  story.  In  a  second  article  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  why  The  Necklace  is  a  second-rate  ^ 
thing,  and  how  it  has  perniciously  affected  the  popular 
development  of  the  short  story  in  this  country  and  America. 

E.  A.  B. 


Lionel  Johnson. 

The  present  writer  first  met  him  some  years  ago  at  one  of 
the  Picture  soirees  of  the  Hogarth  Club.  In  that  gather- 
ing he  was  the  most  noticeable  among  many  noticeable 
men  by  the  slightness  and  fragility  of  his  frame  and 
appearance.  Thin,  pale,  very  delicate  he  looked,  with  a 
twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  which  showed,  even  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  how  unfit  was  his  physique  to  support  the 
strain  of  an  abnormally  nervous  organisation.  Quick  and 
mouse-like  in  his  movements,  reticent  of  speech  and  low- 
voiced  he  looked  like  some  old-fashioned  child  who  had 
strayed  by  chance  into  an  assembly  of  men.  But  a  child  could 
not  have  shown  that  inward  smile  of  appreciative  humour,  a 
little  aloof,  a  little  contemptuous  perhaps,  that  worked 
constantly  around  his  mouth.  He  never  changed  except 
in  the  direction  of  a  greater  pallor  and  a  greater  fragility. 
As  in  his  later  years  he  shrank  more  and  more  from 
intercourse  with  the  world,  so  his  slight  frame  seemed  to 
shrink  more  and  more  into  itself. 

He  was  a  scholar  by  instinct,  a  poet  by  longing,  and  a 
critic  by  profession.  Hia  poetry  was  subjective,  the 
reflection  of  a  temperament  that  was  entirely  intro- 
spective. Stately,  austere,  mystical  by  turns,  three 
themes  moved  him  to  enthusiasm :  his  old  school  Win- 
chester, Oxford,  and  Ireland.  Mysticism,  whether 
Catholic  or  Pagan,  always  touched  his  muse  to  a  deeper 
note.  A  re-reading  of  his  two  volumes  of  Poems,  one 
published  in  1895  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  the  other 
m  1897,  vividly  recalls  the  cloistral  mediae valism  and 
mysticism  of  his  mind.  The  poems  are  of  unequal  merit, 
but  many  have  that  quality  which  forbids  them  to  be 
forgotten.  Among  these  is  "  The  Dark  Angel."  We 
quote  the  concluding  stanza  : — 

Do  what  thou  wilt,  tliou  shalt  not  so, 

Dark  Angel !  triumph  over  me : 
Lonely,  unto  the  Lone  I  go  : 

Divine,  to  the  Divinity. 

Also  the  haunting  lines  on  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  little  poem  called  "  The  Precept  of 
Silence":— 

I  know  you :  solitary  griefs, 

Desolate  passions,  aching  hours  ! 
I  know  you :  tremulous  beliefs. 

Agonised  hopes,  and  ashen  flowers.'    .    <    i 

Some  players  upon  plaintive  strings 
Publish  their  wistrulness  abroad : 

I  have  not  spoken  of  these  things. 
Save  to  one  tnan,  and  unto  God.  ,  . 

He  published  one  volume  of  criticism,  that  remarkable 
book  on  The  Art  of  Tliormi  Md/fjiy-  Here  tire  a  few  lines 
from  the  peroration  : —    \tii>y',.\  i    .u  .•/     -.inj. 
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I  do  not  find  his  books  quite  free  of  all  offence,  of  anything 
tliat  can  liiirt  and  distrpHs ;  but  I  never  find  tliem  merely 
painful  :  Iheir  occasional  offences  are  light  enough,  and 
MMcsseiitial  ;  the  pain  tliey  Konictinies  give  Is  often  salutary, 
even  for  those  who  still  hold  with  ^Eschylus,  to  the  truth  of 
that  ancient  doctrine,  which  makes  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
a  discipline  :  The  gods  are  upon  their  lioly  tlirones  :  the  grace 
of  the  gods  constraineth  us. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  think  that  some  of  Lionel  Johnson'a 
fine.st  and  nioRt  enkindling  critical  work  was  published 
in  these  pages.  There  was  never  an  erasure  in  liis  manu- 
script. His  caligraphy  was  thin,  tiny,  most  regular, 
and  very  difficult  to  decipher.  It  was  a  very  welcome 
tiisk  to  speU  out  from  those  cramped  sheets  of  foolscap 
the  soaring  idealism,  the  pertinent  allusiveness,  and  the 
scholarly  use  of  the  best  thought  of  the  world  that  this 
rich  mind  employed  to  colour  and  illumine  his  grave 
theses. 

He  had  one  great  failing.  We  all  knew  it ;  he  best  of 
all ;  piteous  were  his  upbraidings,  his  soul-chastisements, 
and  his  promises  to  amend.  Those  who  looked  deeper 
than  the  surface  did  not  blame  him,  and  they  helped  as 
far  as  they  could.  But  real  help,  as  in  aU  such  cases,  was 
very  difficult,  indeed  impossible.  Himself,  and  no  one  else, 
could  help  himself.  Small  chance  would  the  strongest 
will  have  had  against  the  exactions  of  that  nervous 
system,  vibrating  in  so  fragile  a  tenement,  so  incompetent 
to  support  the  strain. 

For  a  year  past  so  far  as  this  journal  is  concerned  he 
had  been  silent.  Repeated  attempts  to  get  word  or  touch 
with  him  failed.  He  refused  to  see  a  messenger  or  to 
answer  letters.  The  closed  door  of  his  chambers  in 
Chiford's  Inn  was  an  impenetrable  bar  to  any  kind  of 
intercourse.  On  September  22  we  received  the  following 
letter :  "  You  last  wrote  to  me,  some  time,  I  think,  in  the 
last  centuiy,  and  I  hadn't  the  grace  to  answer.  But  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  serious  illness,  which  lasted  more 
than  a  year,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  I  was  not  in 
the  open  air  for  even  five  minutes,  and  hopelessly  crippled 
in  hands  and  feet.  After  that  long  spell  of  enforced 
idleness  I  feel  greedy  for  work." 

The  rest  h  soon  told.  A  few  days  after  the  above 
letter  was  written  he  was  found  by  a  policeman  Ijang 
unconscious  in  Fleet  Street.  He  was  taken  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  where  he  died  last  Saturday  morning. 
His  age  was  thirty-five. 

With  the  letter,  quoted  above,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  as  "greedy  for  work,"  he  enclosed  a  poem  on 
Walter  Pater,  asking  that  it  might  be  pubhshed  in  the 
AcADESiY.  We  close  these  notes  on  a  short,  but  perhaps, 
in  its  way,  not  an  unhappy  life — for  if  he  had  tribulations, 
also  had  he  great  intimate  consolations— with  that  poem, 
the  last  he  ever  wrote  : — 

Walter  Pater. 

Gracious  God  rest  him,  he  who  toiled  so  well 

Secrets  of  grace  to  tell 
Graciously ;    as  the  awed  rejoicing  priest 

Officiates  at  the  feast, 
Knowing,  how  deep  within  the  liturgies 

Lie  hid  the  mysteries. 
Half  of  a  passionately  pensive  soul 

He  showed  us,  not  the  whole: 
Who  loved  him  best,  they  best,  they  oidy,  knew 

The  deeps,  they  might  not  view ; 
That,  which  was  private  between  God  and  him ; 

To  others,  justly  dim. 
Calm  Oxford  autumns  and  preluding  springs ! 

To  me  your  memory  brings 
Delight  upon  dehght,  but  chiefest  one  ; 

The  thought  of  Oxford's  son. 
Who  gave  me  of  his  welcome  and  his  praise, 

When  white  were  still  my  days ; 
Ere  death  had  left  life  darkling,  nor  had  sent 

Lament  upon  lament; 


Ere  sorrow  told  me,  how  I  loved  my  lost, 

And  bade  me  base  love's  cost. 
Scholarship's  constant  saint,  he  kept  her  light 

In  him  divinely  whit« : 
With  cloistral  jealousness  of  ardour  strove 

To  guard  her  sacred  grove. 
Inviolate  by  unworldly  feet,  nor  paced  ♦ 

In  desecrating  haste. 
Oh,  sweet  grove  smiling  of  tliat  wisdom,  brought 

From  arduous  ways  of  thought ; 
Oh,  golden  jjatience  of  tiiat  travailing  soul, 

So  hungered  for  the  goal, 
And  vowed  to  keep,  through  subtly  vigilant  pain, 

From  pastime  on  the  plain; 
Enamoured  of  the  difficult  mountain  air 

Up  beauty's  Hill  of  Prayer! 
Stem  is  the  faith  of  art,  right  stern,  and  he 

Loved  her  severity. 
Momentous  things  he  prized,  gradual  and  fair. 

Births  of  a  passionate  air : 
Some  austere  setting  of  an  ancient  sun, 

Its  midday  glories  done. 
Over  a  silent  melancholy  sea 

In  sad  serenity : 
Some  delicate  dawning  of  a  new  desire. 

Distilling  fragrant  fire 
On  hearts  of  men  prophetically  fain 

To  feel  earth  young  again  : 
Some  strange  rich  passage  of  the  dreaming  earth. 

Fulfilled  vrith  warmth  and  worth. 
Ended,  his  service :  yet,  albeit  farewell 

Tolls  the  faint  vesper  bell. 
Patient  beneath  his  Oxford  trees  and  towers 

He  still  is  gently  ours  : 
Hierarch  of  the  spirit,  pure  and  strong. 

Worthy  Uranian  song. 
Gracious  God  keep  him :  and  God  grant  to  me 

By  miracle  to  see 
That  unforgettably  most  gracious  friend, 

In  the  never-ending  end. 


Drama. 

Noise. 

I  PRESUME  that  Mr.  Tree  considers  himself  quit  of  his 
obligations  towards  the  literary  drama,  since  he  allowed 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  to  burlesque  Olympus  and  to  turn 
the  much-enduring  Ulysses  into  a  poltroon.  Certainly 
"  The  Eternal  City  "  does  not  enter  into  the  most  distant 
relations  with  hterature.  Those  who  are  more  famihar 
than  I  am  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novels  will  perhaps 
know  better  than  I  did  what  to  expect.  Otherwise  they 
are  warned  that,  if  they  are  sensitive  to  the  dignity  of 
Enghsh  speech,  they  had  better  keep  away  for  the  present 
from  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  under  penalty  of  having  to 
writhe  in  their  seats  at  the  outrage  of  almost  every 
sentence.  The  play  is  one  of  the  La  Tosca  type,  ftdl  of 
strained  emotional  situations  which  only  a  skilful  hterary 
handling  can  save  from  becoming  grotesque.  Mr.  Caine's 
handling  does  not  save  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  exasperated  nerves  as  if  there  were  a  fataUty  about  the 
way  in  which,  at  every  moment,  the  author  is  driven  to 
put  dovm  the  cheap,  the  obvious  thing;  to  formulate 
the  precise  speech  which,  under  the  circumstances,  should 
least  have  been  uttered.  There  is  a  monumental  example 
in  the  last  act.  The  pusillanimous  Pope,  who  plays  a 
rather  tmworthy  part  in  the  intrigue,  discovers  that,  by 
conniving  at  a  breach  of  the  confessional,  he  has  brought 
ruin  upon  a  son  whom  he  has  had,  and  apparently 
more  or  less  deserted,  in  his  youth.  He  reveals  himself. 
The  son  forgives  him,  faints  away,  and  is  carried  out. 
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Whereupon  the  Pope  advances  to  the  footlights,  casts 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  observes,  "  This  my  son  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  could  write  that  is  past 
praying  for.  Mr.  Caine's  dialogue  is  not  only  common 
in  expression,  it  is  also  stagey  in  design ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  determined,  not  by  consideration  of  what  this  or  that 
character  would,  as  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  say 
under  certain  conditions,  but  patently  and  unashamedly 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  audience  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  the  plot.  Of  course  the  latter  object  is 
one^ which  the  dialogue  of  every  play  has  to  attain.  But 
the  artjof  dramatic  writing,  which  Mr.  Caine  does  not 
possess,  lies  precisely  in  attaining  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  natural  and  probable 
conversation. 

The  infehcity  of  style  which  marks  the  play  is  not 
atoned  for  by  any  skiU  in  the  ordering  of  incident  or  the 
presentation  of  character.  Much  of  the  breathless  plot 
appears  to  turn  upon  incidents  in  the  past,  the  exact 
nature  of  which,  although  they  are  recounted  by  the 
characters  to  each  other  with  much  detail  and  varying 
degrees  of  improbability  some  four  or  five  times  over,  it 
is  difficult  to  the  last  fully  to  comprehend  and  wholly 
impossible  at  any  period  to  follow  with  interest.  Nor  is  a 
melodrama  really  effectively  constructed  by  the  method  of 
gathering  together  a  more  or  less  complete  collection  of 
melodramatic  incidents,  and  hurling  them  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  public.  As  for 
the  characters,  they  have  neither  vitahty  nor  consistency. 
The  villain  is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  villain  in  La  Tosea. 
The  hero  is  an  emotional  person,  whose  most  noticeable 
quality  is  a  wiUingness  to  beheve  anything,  whether  good 
or  bad,  about  anybody,  at  five  minuties'  notice  and  without 
evidence.  The  heroine  is  almost  equally  tmstable ;  nor 
are  her  relations  with  Baron  Bonelh,  whose  mistress  she  has 
been,  to  whom  she  confesses  her  sudden  love  for  David 
Rossi,  who  knocks  her  down,  and  who  subsequently 
visits  her  in  a  friendly  way  in  her  studio,  in  any  degi'ee 
plausible. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  play,  which  is  mounted  with 
that  elaboration  now  so  frequently  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  art,  representing  the  piazza  before  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  affords  no  illusion  whatever.  The  colour  of 
Italian  sunlight  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  scene-painter's 
brush.  A  tribune  is  supposed  to  be  haranguing  the 
people,  and  the  representation  of  a  flashing  gesticulating 
Italian  crowd  by  a  number  of  motionless  figures  painted 
on  the  background  and  a  number  of  others  cut  out  in 
cardboard  rehef  strikes  one  as  an  exceptionally  hollow 
mockery,  even  for  a  modem  stage  effect.  This  want  of 
convincingness  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  piece  as 
a  whole.  It  is  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 
It  is  a  noisy  play.  Bells  are  rung  and  organs  played, 
and  masses  and  dirges  are  chanted  at  every  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  moment.  The  actors  shout  and  scream, 
and  fling  their  arms  about,  and  strut  up  and  down,  and 
toss  their  cloaks  on  and  off,  and  show  all  the  conventional 
signs  of  strong  emotion.  And  the  soul  looks  on,  whoUy 
unmoved,  only  wondering  vaguely  what  all  the  fuss  is 
about.  For  there  is  no  real  emotion  working,  only  noise, 
which  never  translates  itself  into  anything  but  noise. 
The  worst  noise  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  made  by  the  firing 
of  a  pistol  on  the  stage.  This  always  seems  to  me  an 
unpardonable  thing  in  any  play,  a  touch  of  literal  rcahsm 
quite  outside  the  conventions  to  which  even  the  most 
professedly  realistic  method  must  submit.  Yet  in  every 
audience  there  are  those  upon  whom  it  has  a  real  emotional 
effect,  making  them  grip  the  arms  of  their  seats  and  draw 
in  their  breath  quickly,  as  I  am  sure  real  tragedy  would 
never  have  the  power  to  do.  There  are  i)eople  made  like 
that,  I  suppose — prosperous  insensitive  people  for  the 
most  part,  whom  something  of  a  strong  physical  stimulus 
is  needed  to  sting  into  feeling  at  aU — the  sort  of  people 


whom  one  thinks  of  as  filling  the  benches  at  a  gladiatorial 
show  in  ancient  Rome  or  a  bull-fight  in  modern  Spain. 

There  is  an  amusing  note  on  the  play-bill  which  sets 
forth  that  "  the  Author  has  cast  the  action  of  his  Drama 
into  the  Future  to  show  that  no  personal  reference  is 
intended."  This  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  intimations 
whose  natural  effect  is  always  the  precise  opposite  o£  that 
which,  in  so  many  words,  they  seek  to  produce.  But  for 
it  one  would  never  have  dreamt  of  connecting  "The 
P^^ternal  City"  with  real  lite  ot  any  kind,  past,  present,  or 
future.  Having  read  it,  it  is  inevitable  to  look  in  the 
personages  of  the  play  for  suggestions  of  actual  Popes  and 
actual  Prime  Ministers,  or  to  trace  in  the  pohtical  back- 
ground the  reflection  of  social  troubles  which  do  indeed 
beset  Italy.  Certainly,  however,  it  is  a  Rome  of  the  future 
and  not  of  the  present  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  pays  a 
secret  visit  to  the  Pope  in  his  garden  in  order  to  discuss 
affairs  of  State,  and  the  Pope  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a 
private  passage  which  enables  him  to  communicate  with 
the  inmates  of  a  State  prison.  In  any  case,  it  does  not 
matter  a  straw  whether  Mr.  Caine  intended  personal 
references  or  not.  Both  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican 
have  other  things  to  do  than  to  trouble  their  heads  about 
the  bearings  of  a  piece  of  literary  impertinence  which 
would  be  insuflicient  to  disturb  the  susceptibilities  of 
even  the  Repubhc  of  Andorra  or  the  Clapton  Agapemone. 

E.  K.  Chambers. 


Art. 


The  Scientific  Critic. 

Those  who  take  painting  seriously :  those  to  whom  the 
end  of  the  summer  exhibitions  does  not  portend  the 
beginning  of  a  close  time  in  art,  are  conscious  of  a 
titillation  at  the  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Bemhard  Berenson.  He,  of  all  living  critics  of  classic  art. 
is  the  most  competent,  and  the  most  distinguished,  and 
where  he  breaks  a  path,  the  herd  must  look  intently, 
even  if  they  do  not  follow.  The  amateur  of  taste  whose 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  so  keen  that  he  does  not 
care  who  painted  a  picture  so  long  as  it  pleases  him ; 
who  wiU  wander  round  a  gallery  without  a  catalogue, 
and  who  will  remember  a  picture  for  its  ovm  sake,  and 
not  because  it  is  attributed  to  a  Velasquez,  a  Raphael, 
or  a  Botticelli,  may  regard  Mr.  Berenson's  services  to  art 
as  supererogatory.  For  Mr.  Berenson  is  the  readjuster 
rather  than  the  cicerone  ;  he  is  the  exposer  of  errors  ; 
his  life  is  spent  in  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  in  correcting 
the  attributions  given  to  pictures  in  the  careless  old  days 
when  Directors  of  Galleries  called  a  Raphael  a  Raphael, 
or  a  Perugino  a  Perugino  because  it  looked  something 
like  a  Raphael  or  a  Perugino,  or  because  Vasari,  or  some 
other  old  gossip,  had  said  so.  From  his  home  in  Florence 
Mr.  Berenson,  once  a  year,  hurls  his  book-thunderbolts 
(nicely  enwrapped  in  a  picturesque  style,  also  gilded  with 
enthusiasm),  and  we  all  duck  our  heads,  gasp  a  little, 
and  decide  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  disagree  with  a 
thunderbolt. 

Mr.  Berenson  derives,  of  course,  from  the  late  Signor 
Morelli,  the  founder  of  what  has  been  sarcastically  called 
the  "ear  and  nose"  system  of  identifying  pictures.  Let 
me  quote  Dr.  Bode,  of  the  Berhn  Gallery,  MoreUi's  implac- 
able antagonist,  in  the  battle-royal  that  raged  around 
MoreUi's  oriflamme  of  heterodoxy.  "  He  issued  (says  Dr. 
Bode)  a  catalogue  of  the  ears,  noses,  and  fingers,  the  former 
property  of  Botticelli,  Mantegna,  Raphael,  Titian,  &  Co.,  and 
with  this  schedule  in  hand  every  lover  of  art  is  to  patrol 
the  picture  galleries,  when  he  will  be  able  to  single  out 
unerringly  the  different  masters  in  spite  of  all  the  wretched 
mistakes  of  directors."  Dr.  Bode  may  still  have  his 
sympathiaerB  for  all  I  know,  and  Morelli  may  have  pushed 
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his  method  to  the  extreme,  but  there  [is  no  doubt  tliat  it 
was  Morelli  who  first  gave  the  impulse  to  that  syatena  of 
scientific  art  criticism,  through  which  "the  wretched 
mistakes  of  the  directors  "  icei-e  corrected,  the  complacency 
of  priTOte  collectors  disturbed,  and  art  history  transformed 
from  chaos  to  something  like  order.  Errors  have  been 
made  by  the  scientific  art  critics,  but  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  accjiracy  and,  yes,  common  sense,  is  enormously 
with  Morelli  and  his  followers.  "  It  would  be  as  absurd,'' 
says  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  "  to  return  to  a  pre-Morellian 
period  of  criticism,  as  it  would  be  to  study  natural  science 
without  profiting  by  the  discoveries  of  Darwin." 

Morelli  died  m  "l8!)l,  and  in  the  following  year  Sir 
A.  H.  Layard  published  an  eulogistic  essay  on  his  friend, 
which  is  well  worth  re-reading.  Morelli's  influence 
persists.  In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Berenson's  new  book. 
Die  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art :  second  series 
(Bell),  tliere  is  an  interesting,  if  not  a  very  compUmentary 
reference  to  Morelli.  Mr.  Berenson  refers  to  him  as  that 
great  inventor  who  was  so  much  of  a  mere  empiric,  that 
he  could  say,  "  The  connoisseur  should  above  all  things 
have  no  bump  of  philosophy."  Morelli,  we  axe  told, 
refused  to  use  his  powers  of  reason  :  that  consequently  he 
was  always  a  mere  happy  inventor,  not  a  real  discoverer. 
"  What  he  would  not  attempt,  I  have  tried  to  do,"  adds 
Mr.  Berenson,  "  and  I  dare  believe  that  after  jierusing  my 
essay  (Rudiments  of  Connoisseurship,  included  in  this 
volume)  the  candid  reader  will  no  longer  find  anything 
ludicrous  or  trivial  in  the  new  Connoisseurship." 

I,  as  a  candid  reader,  do  not  find  anything  ludicrous  or 
trivial  in  the  new  Connoisseurship.  It  may  occasionally 
be  a  little  dull,  and  one  is  sometimes  inchned  to  ask  if  the 
scientific  art  critic  ever  takes  any  joy  in  a  picture  for  its 
own  sake.  In  Mr.  Berenson's  case  the  answer  is  "  Yes  !  " 
The  naughtiness  of  Directors  of  Galleries  has  not  dulled 
his  enthusiasm.  His  pen  has  not  tired,  liis  fancy  is 
always  alert,  and  if  a  wrong  attribution  has  a  sobering 
effect  on  him,  beauty  can  waft  him  into  lyrical  regions. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  analysis  of  the  spirit  that 
inspired  the  Itahan  architects  of  the  Renaissance,  those 
men  who  "  took  space  for  a  language  as  the  musician 
takes  soimd." 

Let  us  consider  two  of  the  essays  in  this  volume — "  The 
Caen  Sposalizio  "  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Berenson  critical, 
and  "The  Drawings  of  Andrea  Mantegna  "  as  an  example  of 
Mr.  Berenson  enthusiastic.  Open  "  "The  Caen  Sposalizio  " 
essay  between  pages  4  and  5,  and  you  will  be  greeted  by 
two  famihar  pictures  facing  each  other.  One  is  a  photo- 
graph of  Raphael's."  Marriage  of  the  Virgin"  at  Milan,  the 
other  a  photograph  of  Perugino's  "  Marriage  of  the  Virgin" 
at  Caen.  These  pictures  are  quite  old  friends,  and  you 
will  possibly  remember  to  have  read  that  Perugino's 
picture  served  as  a  model  for  Raphael's.  It  never  occurred 
to  you  to  dispute  the  story,  and  when  Mr.  Berenson  first 
went  to  Caen  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  was 

about  to  see  one  of  Perugino's  best  pictures.     But . 

He  came  to  ailmire,  he  stayed  to  re-attribute.  That  is  the 
scientific  art  critic's  way.  He  will  take  nothing  on  trust. 
"  Imagine  my  astonishment,"  continues  Mr.  Berenson, 
"  when,  at  the  first  glance,  the  Caen  picture  presented  me 
with  a  combination  of  vivid  colours,  the  Uke  of  which  I 
could  not  possibly  recall  in  a  single  other  work  by  Peru- 
gino."  The  doubt  once  instilled  into  his  mind,  Mr. 
lierenson  proceeds  patiently  and  laboriously  to  prove  that 
this  picture  was  not  painted  by  Porugino,  then  to  consider 
by  whom  it  was  painted.  Having  examined  the  colour,  he 
studies  the  pose  of  the  figures,  the  drawing  of  the  limbs, 
hands,  ears,  and  noses,  the  fall  of  the  drapery,  and  com- 
pares these  details  with  other  classical  pictures  with  which 
of  course  he  is  as  familiar  as  we  are  wdth  the  ins  and  outs 
of  Waterloo  Station.  He  notices  in  this  work,  or  recalls 
from  other  pictures,  the  ailing  deUcacy  of  a  figure,  the 
protrusion  of  a  cheek  bone,  the  swollen  second  phalanx  of 
a  thumb,  the  sly  look  of  a  woman,  the  flushed  cheek  of  a 


man.  So  he  continues  contrasting,  comparing,  discarding, 
calhng  forth  a  painter  from  the  night  only  to  send  him 
back,  accumulating  proof  upon  proof,  until  in  the  end  we 
are  given  the  result  straight  from  the  shoulder  that  the 
Caen  "Sposalizio"  was  painted  by  Lo  Spagna,  not  by 
Perugino,  and  that  Raphael  did  not  borrow  from  the  Caen 
picture,  but  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  the  Caen  picture 
that  was  borrowed  outright  from  Raphael.  Mr.  Berenson's 
method  is  as  interesting  as  the  method  of  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Indeed,  I  should  hke  to  have  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Holmes  on  the  construction  of  this  essay. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Berenson.  Dip  into  the  book 
where  you  will,  you  will  find  some  sure  and  civil  readjust- 
ment of  accredited  attributions,  as  "  this  Madonna  betrays 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  Piero,  while  it  possesses  all 
those  of  Baldovinetti,"  or  "  the  names  put  forward  have 
been  those  of  Puhgo  and  Sogliani ;  Granacci  and  Francia- 
bigio  have  also  been  suggested.  None  of  these  names  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  discriminating  eye."  But  Mr. 
Berenson  is  more  than  the  iconoclast.  He  can  appreciate, 
can  pass  on  some  of  his  discreet  fire  to  the  reader,  and 
mediately  he  can  make  you  an  arresting  phrase,  or 
strike  out  a  pleasing  simile.  The  locks  of  the  hair  of 
Holof ernes  in  Mantegna's  Dublin  picture  are  like  "  swaying 
river  grasses  swept  by  the  wind  " ;  the  swift,  unswerving 
lines  of  Judith's  draperies  "  have  the  flow  of  silent 
streams";  the  Florentine  followers  of  Raphael  never 
knew  how  to  assimilate  their  thefts,  but  made  a  parade  of 
them  "like  a  Fiji  islander,  strutting  about  in  cast-off 
European  garments."  In  his  paper  on  Mantegna,  that 
great  and  grave  master,  Mr.  Berenson  reaches  his 
highest  level  in  appreciation.  With  the  accompanying 
picture  it  is  an  education  in  the  line  as  a  life-communicator 
to  art.  Mantegna's  Hne  !  The  words  are  an  inspiration ! 
Look  at  his  figure  of  a  Muse  in  this  volume,  and  then 
apply  the  test  from  which  masterpieces  alone  emerge, 
liie  test  is  Mr.  Berenson's,  and  I  make  it  my  final 
quotation:  "Imagine  this  sheet  torn  to  tatters;  like 
fragments  of  great  Greek  art,  every  slired  would  betray 
its  value  and  function,  conjuring  up  the  whole." 

C.  L.  H. 


Science, 

The  Precursor  of  Man. 

The  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  stone  implements  at  the 
British  Museum  has  brought  about  the  usual  crop  of 
letters  to  the  Press,  in  whidt  the  directors  of  the  national 
collections  are  taken  to  task,  and  the  superiority  of  certain 
private  and  foreign  museums  vaunted.  As  the  object  of 
the  Museum  authorities,  however,  was  rather  to  get 
together  a  thorougUy  representative  series  of  exhibits 
than  to  excel  in  one  particular  class,  they  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  attained  it,  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  the  evolution  of  the  chipped  flint, 
from  the  rude  tool  grasped  by  the  hand  of  paheolithic 
man  down  to  the  finished  spear-head,  already  prophetic 
of  metiil  forms,  left  by  his  neohthic  descendant,  can 
be  most  conveniently  studied.  The  story  which  these 
earliest  examples  of  human  ingenuity  tells  goes  back  to  an 
age  so  remote  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  man  as  having  made  his  first  appearance 
upon  the  earth  a  few  thousands  of  years  ago  to  form  any 
conception  of  it. 

Now,  all  the  stone  implements  of  human  fashioning  are 
roughly  divided  by  anthropologists  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  palaeolithic  and  neolithic.  In  the  first-named 
are  included  those  stones — nearly  always  flint  or  its 
analogues — which  can   be   split   by  fire   either   with   or 
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without  the  help  of  tapping  or  pressure,  and  in  the 
second  those  where  the  stone  is  not  only  brought  by 
repeated  working  into  the  shape  required,  but  is  also 
pdished  until,  save  for  its  weight,  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  metal  implement.  To  get  rid  of  the 
neohthic  variety  at  once,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the 
evidence  of  the  beds  where  they  are  found,  we  can 
pronounce  their  makers  to  be  men  not  differing  in  essen- 
tial points  from  men  of  the  present  day,  and  that  they 
lived  ill  communities,  burying  their  dead  with  a  care  which 
shows  them  to  have  possessed  well-defined  views  upon  a 
future  state,  making  pottery  vessels  out  of  clay  baked  in 
the  fire,  and  keeping  flocks  of  domestic  animals,  besides 
cultivating  the  ground  for  food.  As  to  the  age  during 
which  these  neohthic  implements  were  made,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  can  be  traced  back  in  a  fairly  continuous  line 
from  the  5000  B.C.  which  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  to  a  period  about  forty-five  thousand 
years  earlier,  and  that  its  dawn  was  probably  connected 
with  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  which  at  the  last-named 
date  covered  Europe.  A  sUght  sketch  of  this  period  can 
be  found  in  the  AavDEMY  of  30  August  last. 

When  we  turn,  however,  to  the  stone  implements  known 
as  palaeolithic,  we  find  evidence  of  a  very  different  state  of 
things.  In  the  first  place,  palieolithic  times  cover  a  period 
so  much  greater  than  the  neohthic  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
their  superior  limit.  According  to  most  authorities  we 
can  safely  allow  a  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  glacier 
period  whose  termination  brought  about,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  beginning  of  neohthic  culture,  but  we  find 
palseohthic  implements  in  strata  which  is  at  least  seventy 
thousand  years  earher  than  its  beginning.  We,  there- 
fore, have  the  amazing  fact  that  a  being  acquainted 
with  fire  and  possessed  of  inteUigence  sufficient  to 
make  weapons  and  tools  for  himself  must  have  flourished 
at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  years  before 
the  dawn  of  history.  This  would  take  us  well  into 
the  Tertiary  Period  which  geologists  tell  us  preceded  that 
in  which  we  now  hve,  and  when  the  face  of  the  world  was 
widely  different  from  what  it  now  is.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  the  period  when  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the 
phanerogamic  plants,  and  in  the  animal,  the  mammals,  first 
appeared,  the  latter  succeeding  in  dominion  the  gigantic 
reptiles  who  seemed  to  hare  reigned  upon  the  earth  during 
the  Secondary  Period.  It  was  certainly  the  age  of  the 
mastodon  and  of  the  still  more  temble  dinotherium,  as 
weD  as  of  those  mammoths  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
elephant  of  our  own  times.  If  man  really  Uved  in  those 
days  he  must  have  had  some  very  unpleasant  and  formid- 
able neighbours.  Yet  that  worked  stones  contemporary 
with  these  large  animals  have  been  iound  there  seems  to 
be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

With  regard  to  man  as  he  lived  between  these  tertiary 
times  and  the  period  at  which  he  began  to  make  use  of 
polished  stone  implements,  we  are  by  no  means  without 
information.  One  of  the  most  curious  ( things  about  him 
is  that  he  appears  to  have  been  spread  with  happy 
indifference  to  cUmatic  and  other  conveniences  all  over  the 
earth,  and  his  chipped  stones  have  been  foun.d  in  Africa, 
throughout  Asia,  and  in  both  Americas  quite  as  freely  as 
in  Europe.  Moreover,  his  habits  seem  to  have  been  every- 
where the  same,  and,  judging  fro  u  the  evidence  at  present 
available,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  in  type  so 
much  as  his  descendant  in  neolithic  times.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  that  he  paid  any  attention  to  his  dead,  whom  he 
apparently  left  to  perish  as  they  fell,  in  the  same  way  as 
do  the  lower  animals.  Nowhere  did  he  attempt  to  make 
pottery,  which  would  besides  have  been  of  little  use  to 
him  in  hia  wandering  and  migratory  condition.  Every- 
where do  we  find  him  a  hunter  and  a  fisherman,  preying 
upon  all  the  animals  for  food,  frequenting  the  banks  of 
streams,  climbing  trees,  and  making  little  stores  of  nuts 
and  fruits.  His  stone  implements  are  almost  entirely 
tools,  being  made  out  of  flints  or  quartzdte  fragments  with 


one  cutting  edge,  the  remainder  being  held  in  the  hand 
and  serving  the  purpose  of  a  mount  or  handle.  These 
were  used  not  as  weapons,  but  in  order  to  shape  the  clubs 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  armament  or  the 
bones  of  which  he  constructed  his  fiah-hooks,  his  arrows, 
and  his  spears.  He  appears  to  have  lived  either  in  single 
pairs  or  in  very  small  communities  consisting  at  the  most 
of  one  or  two  fsinuMes,  and  it  was  only  at  the  very  end  of 
the  palaeolithic  age  that  he  began  to  domesticate  animals 
and  to  carve  on  the  bones  that  he  used  the  figures  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  reindeer  who  had  succeeded  the  gigantic 
mammals  of  the  earher  times. 

But  if  the  condition  of  palaeolithic  man  in  the  present 
or  quaternary  period  was  thus  rude  and  beasthke,  what 
shall  we  say  of  them  who  preceded  him,  and  whose  reUcs 
have  been  found  in  tertiary  strata?  To  judge  from  the 
size  of  the  flints  he  has  left  behind  him,  he  must  have 
been  of  considerably  smaller  statiire  than  the  palajolithic 
man  of  quaternary  times,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
yet  as  a  continuous  habit  had  assumed  the  erect  position. 
He  did  not,  as  did  his  successor,  leave  behind  him  great 
collections  of  refuse  or  middens  among  which  we  find  the 
bones  of  animals  cracked  or  broken  to  give  access  to  the 
marrow,  and  his  food  must  therefore  have  been  exclusively 
vegetarian.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire,  as  is  shown  by  the  traces  of  its  action 
on  the  flints  that  he  used,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  chipped  these  simply  for  amusement  or  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  assist  him  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons.  That  these  weapons  were  hke  those  of  his 
successor,  clubs  and  projectiles,  there  is,  indeed,  no  proof, 
but  considering  the  universal  use  of  the  worked  flint 
in  later  times,  it  may  perhaps  be  accounted  a  fair 
inference.  From  all  these  facts  anthropologists  like 
M.  Abel  Hovelacque  and  M.  Adrien  de  Mortillet  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  flint-worker  of  the  Tertiary 
Period  was  not  a  man  at  all,  but  his  precursor  upon 
the  earth,  and  a  being  intermediate  between  the  ape 
and  man. 

Is  there  anything  in  this  theory  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  as  we  know  them  ?  That  an  intelligent  ape  should 
make  use  of  weapons  is  no  new  idea,  for  we  find  some 
of  the  anthropoid  apes  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the 
orang-outang  and  the  chimpanzee,  using  the  boughs  of 
trees  to  support  their  steps  when  they  assume  the  to 
them  unfamiliar  erect  position,  and  they  have  been  known 
on  occasion  to  use  such  boughs  for  the  purpose  of  offence. 
As  for  projectiles,  the  Senegalese  told  Winwood  Reade  that 
if  you  tnrow  a  stick  at  the  chimpanzee,  h?  wiU  throw  it 
back  at  you,  and  stories  have  been  afloat  for  some  time  of 
forest  apes  who  will  pelt  the  unwary  traveller  with  stones 
and  cocoa-nuts.  The  use  of  fire  seems  at  first  sight  to 
present  some  difficulty,  but  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Henry  Stanley  that  there  are  certain  apes  who, 
although  they  cannot  themselves  make  fire,  will  yet  gather 
round  one  wliich  has  been  left  alight  by  a  traveller,  and 
will  feed  it  with  sticks  and  leaves  for  a  considerable  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  skull  known  as  the  Neanderthal, 
which,  according  to  most  observers,  goes  back  to  the 
Tertiary  Period,  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
that  of  the  female  gorilla,  and  still  more  with  that  of  the 
Pithecanthropus  errxtus  or  man-ajje  whose  relics  are  still 
apparently  being  sought  for  in  the  interior  of  Java. 
Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  be  proved, 
there  ia  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  some  of  the  earlier 
flints  now  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum  were  the 
work  not  of  man,  but  of  some  animal  intermediate  between 
man  and  the  ape,  and  the  theory  ahould  be  borne  in  mind 
in  future  investigations. 

F.  Leoge. 
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Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  159  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Qainea  in  the  following  com- 
petition : — 

"We  publish  this  week  a  special  supplement,  containing  publishers' 
announcements  for  the  autumn  season.  From  the  lists  therein 
printed  we  ask  our  readers  to  pick  out  what,  in  their  opinion, 
promise  to  be : 

(a)  The  two  most  interesting  biographies. 

(J)  The  two  most  interesting  works  of  history, 

(<•)  The  two  most  interesting  works  of  travel. 

((J)  The  two  most  interesting  religions  works. 

(e)  The  two  most  interesting  novels. 

(/)  The  two  most  interesting  books  for  children. 
"  To  the  competitor  whose  selection  most  nearly  resembles  that  pro- 
duced by  a  collation  of  all  replies  received  a  cheque  for  a  guinea 
will  be  sent." 

After  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  lists  sent  in  we  find  that  the  governing  or  plebiscite  list  comes 
out  as  follows  : — 

Biography.  Votes. 

Paul  Kruger.    "Memoirs."'    (Unwin.) 58 

Eev.  \V.  Adamson.    "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D." 

(Cassell)     2<J 

History. 
Justin  McCarthy.    "Queen  Anne."    (Chatto  &  Windus.)      ...      49 
T.  Douglas  Murray.     "Jeanne  D' Arc."     (Heinemann.)  ...      42 

Travel, 
A.  H.  Savage  Landor.   "  Across  Coveted  Lands."    (Macmillan.)      82 
Sir  Martin   Conway.     "  Aconcagua  and   Tierra   del   Fuego." 
(Cassell.)     67 

Religious. 
John  Kelman.  "  Religious  Message  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  " 

(Oliphant.) 25 

Geo.  W.  E.  Russell.     "  The  Household  of  Faith."    (Hodder  & 

Stoughton.) 24 

Novels. 
J.M.  Barrie.    "The  Little  White  Bird."    (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)      46 
Marie  Corelli.    "  Temporal  Power."     (Methuen.)         39 

Children's. 

Rudyard  Kipling.     "Just  So  Stories."     (Macmillan.) 131 

Andrew  Lang.     "  The  Romance  Book."     (Longmans.)  ...      62 

Two  competitors  have  named  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books  in  the 
above  list.  The  prize  has  therefore  been  divided  between  them. 
They  are  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron,  2,  McKerrell  Street,  Paisley, 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Fonlis,  107,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Mr.  Cameron's  list  is  as  follows  : — 
Kruger's  "  Memoirs." 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Martineau." 
Lang's  "  History  of  Scotland." 
McCarthy's  "  Reign  of  Queen  Anne." 
Landor's  "  Across  Coveted  Lands." 
Lady  Durand's  "  Autumn  Tour  in  Persia." 
"The  Religious  Message  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson." 
G.  W.  E.  Russell's  "  Household  of  Faith." 
"  The  Little  White  Bird."  ^« 

"  The  Vultures." 
Tjang's  "  Romance  Book." 
Kipling's  "  Just  So  Stories." 

Mr.  Foulis's  list  :— 

Lyall's  "  Tennyson." 

"Lifeof  Dr.  Parker." 

"  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Lang's  "  James  Vl." 

Conway's  "  Aconcagua,  &C," 

Landor's  "  Across  Coveted  Lands." 

Mathieson's  "  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible." 

Dcnney's  "  Death  of  Christ." 

"  Tem|x>ral  Power." 

Barrie's  "  Little  White  Bird." 

"Just  So  Stories." 

Lang's  "  Romance  Book." 


The  Populab  Books. 
We  give  below  a  list  of  the  selected  books  in  their  order  according 
to  Totes  down  to  10 : — 

Votes. 

Rudyard  Kipling.    "  Just  So  Stories."    (Macmillan.) 131 

A.  H.  Savage  Landor.    "  Across  Coveted  Lands."   (Macmillan.)  82 

Andrew  Lang.    "  The  Romance  Book."    (Longmans.) 62 

Paul  Kruger.    "Memoirs."    (Unwin.)     '>8 

Sir  Martin  Conway.      "Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego." 

(Cassell.) 67 

Justin  McCarthy.    "The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne."    (Chatto  & 

Windus.) 49 

J.    M.    Bairie.      "The    Little    White    Bird."      (Hodder   & 

Stoughton.)         *6 

T.  Douglas  Murray.    "Jeanne  D'Arc."    (Heinemann.)          ...  42 

Marie  Corelli.    "Temporal  Power."    (Methuen.)         39 

Andrew  Lang.    "  History  of  Scotland."   Vol.  11.    (Blackwood  )  38 

Anthony  Hope.     "  Intrusions  of  Peggy."     (Smith,  Elder.)     ...  35 

Mrs.  Craigie.     "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters."     (Unwin.)       ...  33 

H.  S.  Merriman.    "  The  Vultures."     (Smith,  Elder.) 33 

Dr.  E.   A.  Wallis  Budge.     "A  History  of   Epypt."     (Kegan 

Paul.)       30 

Rev.  W.  Adamson.    "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D." 

(Cassell.) 29 

Sir  Alfred  Lyall.    "  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava." 

(Murray.)            28 

Rev.  J.  Drummond.     "  Life  of  Dr.  Martineau."     (Nisbet.)      ...  26 
John    Kelman.      "Religious  Message    of    R.   L.   Stevenson." 

(Oliphant.)          25 

Lady    Durand.      "An    Autumn    Tour    in    Western    Persia." 

(Constable.)        25 

Geo.    W.  E.    Russell.    "Household    of   Faith."     (Hodder    & 

Stoughton.)        24 

A.  F.  Davidson.    "  Alexandre  Dumas."    (Constable.) 24 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.     "  The  Great  Boer  War."   (Smith,  Elder.)  24 

" Supernatural  Religion."     (Watts.)      ...  18 

Henry  Norman.     "  All  the  Russias."     (Heinemann.) 17 

Andrew  Lang.    "  James  VI.  and  the  Gowrie  Mystery."    (Long- 
mans.)      16 

Prof.  J.  Denney.     "  Death  of  Christ."     (Hodder  &  Stoughton  15 

Sidney  Lee.     "Life  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria."     (Smith,  Elder.)  15 
Earl  of  Ronaldshay.     "  Sport  and   Politics  under  an  Eastern 

Sky."    (Blackwood.) 1* 

George    Matheson.      "  Representative    Men    of    the    Bible." 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 14 

Mrs.  Molcsworth.    "  Peterkin."     (Macmillan.) 14 

Ellen   Thorney croft    Fowler.    "Fuel    of  Fire."      (Hodder  & 

Stoughton.)         14 

G.  A.  Henty.     "  With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan."     (Blackie.)...  13 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.     "  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and 

Babylonians."     (Clark.)           13 

L.  Huxley.    "  Life  of  Huxley."    Eversley  Series.    (Macmillan.)  13 

F.  K.  &  B.  Upton.     "  Golliwog  Book,  1902."     (Longmans.)     ...  12 

Dr.  Karl  Peters.     "  The  Eldorado  of  the  Ancients."   (Pearson.)  1 1 

Emile  Zola.     "Truth."     (Chatto  &  Windus)      H 

L.  S.  Amery.     "  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa." 

(Sampson  Low.)            10 

H.D.Traill.    "  Social  England."    (CasselL)      10 


Competition  No.  i6o  (New  Series). 

The  Pilot  last  week  contained  a  letter  from  "  A.  A."  remarking  on 
the  unfortunate  use  in  a  poem  by  Heber  of  the  phrase  "all  serene  "  ; 
which,  meaning  in  Heber's  day  only  what  it  said,  came  a  little  later 
to  be  a  strong  expreesion  inimical  to  the  beauty  of  the  stanza. 
Another  instance  that  might  be  adduced  of  anticipatory  slang  in 
good  poetry  is  Wordsworth's  line,  in  "  The  Gipsies  "  : — 
The  silent  Heavens  have  goings  on. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  example,  or  examples,  of 
anticipatory  slang  in  poetry. 


BtlLGg. 

Answers,  addrcMed.  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  in  October,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrap|)er, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon  j  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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JOHN  C.  NIMMO'S  NEW  AUTUMN  BOOKS. 


NEW   ILLDSTRATBD   LIMITED   EDITION  OP   THE  W0EK3  OF  GOETHE, 

uniform  with  Jesse's  "  English  Historical  Memoirs  "  and  Lady  Jackson's  'Trench 

Memoirs,"  recently  published  by  Mr.  Nimmo. 

THE    WORKS    OF    GOETHE. 

With  Life  of  the  Author. 
Edited  by  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE. 

Dezny  8to,  Hluitrated  with  78  Photogravure  Plates,  printed  on  Japan  paper,  the 

Text  printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  cloth  elegant,  with 

gilt  tops,  in  14  vols.,  price  £6  6s.  net. 

NOTB.— This  Edition  contains  the  best  Tranalations   extant,  such    as   Thomas 

Oarlyle's  "Meister"  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  **  Faust,"  which  are  recognised  as 

belonging  to  the  best  books  of  the  past  century.    No  other  Edition  contains  any 

adequate  life  of  the  Author,  and  it  Is  the  only  Illustrated  Library  Edition  published. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  SCHILLER 
Uniform  with  Goethe's  Works. 

THE    WORKS    OF    SCHILLER. 

With  Life  of  tiie  Author. 
Edited  by  NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE. 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated  with  50  Photogravure  Plates,  printed  on  Japan  paper,  the 

Text  printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  cloth  elegant,  with 

gilt  tops,  in  10  vols.,  price  £4  10s.  net. 

Note. — This  Edition  contains  the  best  Translations  extant,  as  in  Goethe's  works. 
No  other  Edition  contains  any  adequate  life  of  the  Author,  and  it  is  the  only 
Illustrated  Library  Edition  published. 


NEW  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  LIMITED  EDITION  OP 

THE     ROMANCES    OF    EUGENE    SUE. 

In  12  vols.,  demy'STO,  lUostratsd  with  60  Etcliiiigs  printed  oa  Japan  paper,  uniform  in  size  and  style  witli  Goethe  and  Schiller's  Works. 

THE    MYSTERIES   OF   PARIS.    In  6  vols.,  containing  30   Etchings   by   Mekciee,   Poiteau,   and   Adrian 

Mahcel.    Price  £3  lijs.  net. 

THE    WANDERING   JEW.     In  6  vols.,  containing  30  Etchings  hj  Mercier,  Bicknell,  Poiteau,  and  Adrian 

Marcel.    Price  £2  ICs.  net. 
NOTB. — This  new  lllastmted  Library  Edition  of  Engene  Sue's  Romances  will  be  welcome  to  the  Reading  Public. 


Demy  8to,  440  pp.,  with  6  Etched  Portraits  from  contemporary  Engravings, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  price  10a.  6d.  net. 

ROYALTY  IN  ALL  AGES. 

The  Amusements,   EceentPicitles,    Accomplishments,   Superstitions, 
and  Frolics  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Europe. 

By    T.     F.    THISELTON-DYER,    M.A.Oxon. 

With  6  Etched  Portraits  from  contemporary  Engrayings. 

Note. — "The  following  pagea.  whilst  illustrating  the  ncarvellous  versatility  of 
royalty,  when  Bcriously  analysed  tend  to  show  how  Tastly  superior  the  latter-day 
sovereigns  have  been  when  compared  with  those  of  earlier  times,  many  of  whose 
extraordinary  freaks  and  vagaries  as  much  degraded  the  throne  as  the  refined  and 
caltivated  tastes  of  her  late  Majeity  Queen  Victoria  elevated  and  beautified  it."— 
Extract  from  the  Author's  Prepack. 

Two    important   Critical    Works. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  10s.  6d,  net. 

FRAGMENTS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN, 

Ph.D.Prinoeton,  Hon.  D.Sc.Oxon.,  LL.D.Olasgow,  Stnart  Professor  in 
Princeton  University. 

NOTR.— The  eways  and  addresses  in  this  Tolame  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  fn 
the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  current 
morements  of  thought.  One  group  deals  witii  the  development  of  modern  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  and  another  gronp  with  various  aspects  of  the  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  These  papers  represent  some  of  the  best  work  of  the 
author,  and  should  appeal  both  to  those  who  know  Prof.  Baldwin's  other  works  and 
also  to  an  audience  of  general  rcadera  who  are  interested  in  this  class  of  subjects. 


BEOENTLY  ISSUED,  eitra  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  lOs.  6d.  net. 

IMMANUEL  KANT :  his  Life  and  Doctrine. 
By  FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  Revised  German  Edition  by  J.  B.  CRBIGHTON  and 

ALBBRT  LEFEVRB. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter  of  Kant  (1702). 

"If  there  is  any  better  book  on  Kant  than  this,  it  has  yet  to  be  made  generally 

known.      Especially  worthy  of   praise   is  the  introductory    chapter    on    Kant's 

signiacance,  both  for  the  thought  of  hii  own  time  and  for  the  general  history  of 

thoDght.    But  tlie  whole  book  is  a  fine  example  of  philosophical  exposition." 

— ATHB!i.Ei;M. 


ciigiisii  uiieraiure. 

Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D. 

V  History  Critical  and  Biographical  of  Authors 

n  the  Eng-lish  Tong-ue  from  the  Earliest  Times 

till  the  Present  Day,  with  Specimens  of 

their  Writings. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  articles  in  Vohime  II.  : 

The  Eighteenth  Century.     By  Austin  Dobson 

Swift.     By  George  Saintsbury 

Pope.     Bv  ^"orye  Saintsbury 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WILLIAM  STRANG,  R.P.E. 
KEW  EDITION.    Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     With  14  Plates, 

Designed  and  Etched  by  William  SriiANO,  R.P.E.  (Illustrator  of  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Lost "). 
"A  sumptuous  edition,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Strang  with  great  artistic  power." 

—Times. 

a  popular  work  on  the  opera. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.    Extra  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  price  6s. 

THE  OPERA:  allistory  of  the  Development  of  Opera. 

With  full  Descriptions  of  all  Works  In  the  Modern  Repertory.    By  R.  A- 
Strkatfbild.     With  an  Introduction  by  J.  A.  F^llek-MaI'I'LANd. 
"A  volume  which,  for  clearness  in  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  the  plots  of  opera, 
ancient  and  modern,  is  far  ahead  of  anything  in  our  Uknguage  hitherto  published." 

—Musical  Opinion. 

NEW  EDITION.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Portrait  and  11  Etchings  by 
L.  BOISSON,  after  C.  Delort.     Price  lOs.  6d.  net. 

MEMOIRS    OF    COUNT    GRAMMONT.     By 

AsTHosv  Hamilton.    Edited  by  Sir  Walter  .Scoti-. 
"  The  work  holds  a  place  by  itself  in  biographical  literature,  and  is  of  tlie  imperish- 
able order.    In  the  form  here  presented  it  is  eminently  attractive." — Scotsman, 


NEW  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  EDITIONS  OF 

MORRIS'S    POPULAR    WORKS    ON     NATURAL    HISTORY. 

In  6  vol.'.,  super  royal  Svo,  cloth,  witli  400  Plates  Coloured  by  Hand.    Price  £4  lOs.  net.  / 

A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   BIRDS.     By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A.     Fifth  Edition.     Witl/  ^00  Plate? 

beautifully  Coloured  by  Hand.    Tlus  New  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  includes  several  New  Spodos  ami  Additio?     Plates 

on  MtlKr1i?l!S'lrSt\'f:it^n'd%"aSltt^ '^^  ''°""''"''  ''"  "'  ^'^'"'""'"^  ""  ""^^  °^'  "  ""''  '"  ""  ^"^  ^^  "■  ''•""'''  "'''"'"'"'=  ""'  ^''"  "^  ™""°'». 

NEW  EDITION,  with  the  Plates  specially  Revised  and  Corrected.    In  4  vols.,  super  royal  Svo,  with  132  Plates  Coloured  by  Hand.    Price  £3  3s  net 

*    w;!^'^V.-^*^   HISTORY  OF   BRITISH   MOTHS.      By  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Mouuis,  B.A.     Sixth  E.iition. 

eve^-k'nown'^I^cl^I'  °"°''^  Kibbv,  M.D.    With  132  Plates  (containing  1,333  distinct  Specimens),  all  beautifully  Coloured  by  Hand,  accurately  deliueatiug 

BrulSTmlTth  ''lZa^r'^f,hI^^''f'^  "'""*  '"''•  ¥°"y'  '  ^'"'■'"■J'  "'  British  Moths '  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  works  on  the  subject.    It  gives  n  coloured  figure  of  every  known 

Detailed  Pro»peotiMeii  of  tlie  above  Books  will  he  sent  on  application, 
London:  JOHN  C.  NIMMO,  Ltd.,  U,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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New  Books  Received. 

rOKTKY,  CnUTIOISU  AND  BELLBS  LIiITB£8. 

lAIiftbridgo  (Froilerick),  The  DlataDt  Lights (BcUslons  Trect  Society)    1/0 

OniDfold  (Panl  P.),  BUaalmi- ! !  I  (Te  UitiP  Press)    8/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOOBAPHT. 

Bltchio-Kemp  (FredX  A  Oeneral  Hlatory  of  the  Kemp  and  Kcmp«  Families 

(Leadenhall  Press)  net  4J/0 

Lottie  <W.  J.),  The  Ooronotlon  Book  of  Edward  VIl 

Ijing  (Andrew),  James  yi.  and  the  Oowric  Mystery (Longmans)  net  12/8 

Boxby  (Percy  M.),  Henry  Orotton (Bnwln)  net    3/8 

Olark  (Annie  M.  L.),  Tlie  Alcotts  In  Harvani (Clark,  U.SA.) 

Cesarcaco  (The  Countess  BvelynMartinengo)  Lombard  Studies (TJnwin)  16(0 

Thisclton-Dyer  (T.  F.),  Royalty  In  All  Ages (Nlmmo)  net  10/6 

Chattorton  (K.  Keblc),  T.  Sidney  Cooper,  His  Lif«  and  Art 

(Art  Beoord  Pren)  net    1/0 

SOIENOE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Baldwin  (James  Mark),  Prairments  in  Plulosophy  and  Bclenoo  . .  .(Nimmo)  net  M/8 

Robertson  (John  M.),  Letters  on  Beaeoning    (Watte)  net    3/6 

Allchiu  (W.  H.)  edited  by,  A  Mannal  of  Medicine.    Vol.  IV.  ..(Maomillan)  net    7/6 
Illingworth  (Dr.  J.  B.),  Reason  and  Revelation  .(        „        )  net    7/6 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ucrton  (George),  In  Argolis (McOlurg) 

Browuell  (C.  L.),Th«  Heart  of  Japan (Methucn)    8/0 

ART.  ^ 

Scott  (SIcDoagall),  Bell's  Miniature  Series  of  Painters :  Raphael  . . .  .(Bel!)  net    1/0 
Zimmern  (Helen),       „  „  „  Alma  Tadema,  RJi...(  „)  net    1/0 


EDTTnATTOKAT. 


Biography,  Votes. 

Paul  Krnger.    "Memoirs."'    (tJnwin.) 58 

Bev.  W.  Adamson.    "Life  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  )-arker,  D.D." 
(Cassell)     29 

History. 
Justin  McCarthy.    "Queen  Anne."    (Chatto  &  Windus.)      ...      49 
T.  Douglas  Murray.     "  Jeanne  D' Arc."     (Heinemann.)  ...      42 

Travel. 
A.  H.  Savage  Lander.   "  Across  Coveted  Lands."    (Macmillan.)      82 
Sir  Martin   Conway.     "Aconcagua  and   Tierra   del    Fuego." 
(Cassell.)     57 

Religious. 
John  Kelman.  "  Religious  Message  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  " 

(Oliphant.) 25 

Geo.  W.  E.  Russell.     "  The  Household  of  Faith."    (Hodder  & 

^*omhf<mAu,^.„,.u,..^^....^ , i   „  "/  1,0 

Daweon  (Ethel),  A  Happy  Failure (     „     )  1/6 

St«p  (Edward),  In  Flora's  Realm (      „      )  3/6 

Traice  ( Elizabeth  0.),  Tlirca  Scottish  Heroines (      „     )  1/6 

Higj?inson  (John  A.),  The  Cruise  of  the '*Katherina" (     „     )  1/0 

Sunday  Afternoon,  or  the  Sweet  Stories  of  Old  Retold (     „     )  S/6 

PAs  Playtime (      „      )  0/6 

Sunuy  Hours (     „     )  0/6 

E.  F.  J.,  The  Moon  Man (SImpkin  Marshall)  1/0 

Sharp(Evelyn),  The  Other  Boy   (Macmillan>  4/6 

Bovsof  Our  Empire,  Vol.  II.,  1902 , (Melrose)  7/6 

The  Girl's  Empire  Volume  1902 (      „       )  6/0 

Youujr  Englaud,  Volume  1002    (      „       )  6/0 

Ohild's  Own  Magazine,  Volume  1902 (      „      )  1/0 

I.  B.  A.,  The  linuny-Book ( Nisbet)  3/6 

The  Story  of  Little  Black  guibba   (     „     )  1/6 

James  (Harry  A.),  The  Doll-Man's  Gift   (Newnes)  net  1/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swan  (Annie  S.),  From  a  Turret  Window (Hodder  &  Stoughton)    1/0 

BInmhardt  (J.  P.),  Catalogno  of  the  Library  of  the  India  Office,  Vol.  IL, 

Part  III (India  Office) 

Moberly  (H.  C),  Undcnomlnatlonalism (Murray)  net    1/0 

IlobsoD(J.  A.),  Imperialism  :  K  Study (Nisbet)  net  10/6 

Austin  (Alfred),  Haunts  of  Ancient  Peace (Macmillan)    C/0 

University  College,  London— Calendar  1902-19C3 (Taylor  ik  Francis) 

University  CoUsge  of  North  Wales— Calendar  1902-1 903  )0orttlah) 

S.  P.C.K.  PUBLICATIONS. 

Fcnn  (O.  Manville),  The  Peril  Finders 5/0 

Forester  (F.  B.),  Earncliffe  of  Errington 3/6 

Finnemore  (Emily  Pearson),  Dahlia  I'eploo's  Reapiu;:.,^ 2/0 

Hollis  ((Jertrudc),  A  Scholar  of  Lindistame » 2/6 

Gee  (Annie  1..),  Won— Not  by  Might , ; 3/6 

Allen  (PImdic),  The  Pick  of  the  Basket  2/6 

Neale  (the  late  Rev.  J,  M.).  The  Farm  of  Aptonga 2/0 

Lystor  (Annette),  Worth  While  ', 2/0 

Marshall  ( Franci-s),  The  Trivial  Round  1/6 

0.  B.  M,  Molly  Hfsketh 1/6 

Harvey-Brooks  (Edith),  "Rain-Blossoms** 2/0 

Marian  Arnold 1/0 

Macsorley  (C.  .M.),  How  the  Story  Ended 1/0 

Challacombe  'Jessie),  How  the  Fire  Spread 1/0 

Isherwood  (M.  B.  Brarlshaw),  Me,  Nos,  and  the  Others 0/8 

Fanshnwc  ( F.  C),  11iat  Doll 0/9 

Allen  (Phabc),  Meg:  A  Chattel 0/6 

Challaoonibe  (Jessie),  A  Poor  Man's  Palace  Rebuilt 0/6 

Poole  (E.  M.),  Nurseries  of  Nobility 1/0 

(Sirpenlcr  (Kev,  H.  W.),  The  Church  of  England 0/6 

NEW  EDITIONS. 
Soot»'(Slr  Walter),  The  Edinburgh  Waverley  :  St.  Roman's  Well.    2  Vols. 

(.lack) 

MUller  (Max),  Memories:  A  Story  of  German  Lov« (McClufg) 

Barrie  (J.  M.),  A  Window  in  Thrums , (Ilo<lder  &  Stoughton)    3/8 


mw  mmtmS-^tmHiiiud. 

Brath (8. De) and Beatty (P.), Over-Pressnro  .....(Philip)  1/6 

Snntbey  (Robert),  Two  Love  Stories '. . . .  .(Brimley  Johnson)  nw  3/6 

Lamb  (Charles),  Rosamnod'Oray ...':.'. (      "'     „'            )  net  S/8 

The  Temple  Bible  :  J oehua  and  Judges , (Dent; not  1/0 

Oaakell  (Mrs.),  Cranford .'. (Macmillan)  net  2/0 

Calvert  (Albert  P.), The Disoovery  of  AnstraUk . , . > ^... -,.... ....(Dean) 

Suparnatural  Ucliirion ....► (Watta)  net  6A) 

Caine  (Hall).  The  Eternal  City ......„,.;...(Ueinemarin)  2/0 

Arnold  (Matthew),  Literature  iind  Dogma ;........' (Watts)  0/6 

Tennyson  (Alfred  Li»<D,  Tlie  Completo  Works  of  ,....,, (Macmillan)  net  10.6 

„                 „             Euidand  N'iinui!. „......;.;, ^(f'uraBVnet  3/0 

Hall  (H.  Fielding),  The  Sool  of  a  People . . .-. .......: (Macmillan)  net  7/6 

-''-''^^  -f^f'-'-'iPISIODIOAL^. 

Westminster  Review,  Bookman,  Crampton'a  '  Reliquary,  Architectural  Review, 
International  Qnartfrlv,  Revue  do  Paris,  Church  (Quarterly,  Idler,  Human  lleview, 
St.  Martin'3-le  Uraud,  Lady's  -Magazine,  Geographical  Joiu-nal. 


Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  ■will  publish  this  autumn 
Matthew  Arnold' 8  Note-books,  with  a  preface  by  his  daughter, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wodehouse.  The  originals  are  the  note- 
b(X)kB  whici  Matthew  Arnold  carried  in  his  pocket,  not 
only  using  them  to  jot  down  memoranda,  but  also  utihsing 
the  blank  spaces  for  extracts  from  authors  he  had  been 
reading. 

Mr.  Kruger's  Memoirs,  told  by  himself  and  recorded  by 
H.  C.  BredeU,  his  private  secretary,  and  Peter  Grobler, 
Ex-TJnder-Secretary  of  State,  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  next  month.  These  memoirs,  which  were 
dictated  by  Paul  Kruger  to  his  private  secretaries,  give 
the  whole  story  of  his  life  from  the  earlier  experiences  of 
childhood,  his  boyhood,  early  treks,  hunting  exploits  and 
so  forth,  right  up  to  the  present  day  with  its  sterner 
record  of  controversy  and  war.  Incidentally  Mr.  Kruger 
contributes  opinions  on  the  questions  of  the  food  tariff, 
native  labour  in  relation  to  the  mines,  the  dynamite 
monopoly,  and  the  railway  tariff. 

A  book  of  considerable  historical  value  in  connection 
with  the  South  African  campaign  will  be  pubhshed  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  next  week.  It  is  called  2'hc  Sto7-y  of 
the  34th  Company  (Middlesex)  Imperial  Yeomanry  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Private  6243.  The  author,  Mr. 
WiUiam  Corner,  recounts  in  it  the  complete  history  of  his 
company  from  the  moment  of  attestation  in  December 
1899  to  the  date  of  discharge  in  1901. 

Messrs.  Bell  wiU  pubhsh  next  week  in  their  "  Endymion 
Series "  a  volume  of  Shelley's  Poems,  decorated  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  II.  Anning  Bell.  It  will  be  uniform 
with  the  "  Keats  "  illustrated  by  the  same  artist,  and  will 
contain  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Walter  Raleigh.  Though 
not  a  complete  edition  of  Shelley,  it  contains  all  his  best- 
known  IjTics,  and  of  the  longer  poems  "  Alastor," 
"  Epipsychidion,"  "Adonais,"  "The  Triumph  of  Life," 
and  the  whole  of  "  Prometheus  Unbound." 

The  Sports  of  the  World  wiU  shortly  be  pubhshed  by 
Messrs.  CasseU  &  Company  in  fortnightly  parts.  It  will 
be  edited  by  F.  G.  Aflalo,  and  will  be  illustrated  from  a 
series  of  unique  photogi-aphs,  and  from  original  drawings 
by  leading  artists. 

Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.  will  issue  next  week,  from  the 
Rationalist  Press  Association,  a  sixpenny  edition  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma.  The  next 
in  the  same  series  of  cheap  reprirrts  will  be  Prof. 
Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  which  has  already  run 
through  several  editions  in  its  more  expensive  form. 

Mr.  Heinemann  asks  us  to  make  the  corrections  noted 
below  to  his  list  of  forthc(iming  books  printed  last  week  : 
The  eciitor  of  The  World's  History  is  Dr.  Helmolt,  not 
Helmholt;  Mr.  Triana's  Trip  is  of  course  down  the 
Orinoco,  not  the  Orinoca ;  and  the  price  of  The  World's 
Work  is  to  be  Is.  and  not  2b. 

The  following  corrections  should  also  be  made  in 
Mr.  John  Long's  hst :  Priijes  omitted,  Sideliglvts  on 
Conviet  Life,  6s. ;  The  TJneonquerable  Colony,  3s.  6d.  net ; 
Etiquette  and  Entertaining,  Is.  Dead  Certainties,  Trans- 
planted and  Vp  To-mo)Tow  should  be  3s.  Gd.  each,  not  6s. 
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Elliot  Stock^s  New  Books 

In  Crown  Svo,  himml  in  i-tiitii,  L'g.  lid.  net. 

Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN: 

A  Study  of  his  Character  as  a  Statesman. 
By   H.   C.   PEDDER. 

**  Mr.  Pe<](ier'8  little  wort  will  iloubtless  meet  witii  many  readers,  not  only  among 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  constituents,  but  among  his  supporters  generally  throughout 
the  couDtry  "~Jiir  mi /I  gfiam  Daily  J'oxf, 

"  No  little  cretiit  must  be  ftCcorde<l  to  Mr.  Pedder  for  his  eSorts"— Morning  Post, 

In  Demy  8?o,  tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  and  very 
fuliv  Illustrated,  58. 

DOUBLY    IN    CROWN    SERVICE.      The   L-fe  Story  of  Colin 

Watson.    Chiefly  Compiled  from  his  own  Diary  by  K.  Y.  "WatsON. 
•*  Brightly  told,  and  there  is  much  that  is  thnughtful  in  the  narrative."— fioci-. 

NEW   STORTeS   for   BOYS. 

In  Crown  Hvo,  cloth  gilt.  Illustrated.  5s. 
HE     DIED    FOR    ME.       A   Story    of     English   Schoolboys  and 
Tamil  Coolies.    By  the  Itev.  ARiHtlt  le  Feitvre,  O.M.S.,  Missionary. 
CHEAP    EDITION. 
In  Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  IJlusmited.  23.  6d.  net. 
TOM  ANDREWS.     A  Story  <.f   Board  School  Life.     By  the  Eight 
Rev.  Akthur  Oha>'T)LER,  Bishop  of  Bloerafonteiu. 
•*  The   Btorj'    is  interesting  and    inspiriting,   and  should   carry  out    a  useful 
mis^iOD."— Dundee  Advertiser, 
"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  variation  from  the  ordinary  scliool  story"— Manchester 

Guardian.  — 

NEW     NOVEL. 
In  Crown  Svo,  Iwund  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  3s.  6d. 

LETTY'S  ROMANTIC  SECRET.     By  M.  E.  Bewsher,  Author 

of  -Mischief  Makers."  &c. 
This  story,  taken   from   life,   is    full   of   incident  and   pathos.     In  it   we  get 
glimpses  of  scenes  true  to  nature,  of  trials  in  town  and  country. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  ri-Mwu  K^-o,  cloth.  K-ilt  IftterHl.  2s.  fwl. 

BIBLE  TREASURES  IN  ENGLISH  MEASURES. 

A  %vaa\\  volume  of  Ver-^es  designed  to  promote  other  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind  to  bring  the  Bible  into  more  general  u3«  and  favour. 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  Ss.  net. 

LAYS    AFTER    LABOUR,    or    Evening   Songg.      By    William 
Cryer. 
"The  poems  are  of  con^derable  merit,  and  they  are  Instinct  with  flue  natural 
feeling."— /('>'•*. 

*'  The  volum<i    cannot    fail  to   give    pleasure   to  many  lovers  of  verse,  and 
encouragement  to  the   possessors  of  l*ianre  to  follow  the   example  of  improving 
the  hour  by  the  cultivation  of  the  poetical  ^\it,"— Church  Bells. 
In  Grown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  28. 

ALFRED  THE  KING:  the  Year  of  his  Peril,  878  a.d.    By  Ralph 

UOltNAH. 

"The  ptay,  in  three  short  scenes,  is  bright  and  spirited,  and  Mr.  Comah  shows  a 
certain  amount  of  facility  in  using  blink  verse. — Sh'ffit-Ul  Indi'pendent. 

"The  incidentri  of  the  narrative  are  dealt  with  in  spirited  and  engaging  style,  and 
the  attempt  to  bring  in*-o  prominence  some  of  the  wonderful  qualities  uiiite'l  in 
Alfrerl  the  Great  is  not  unsucceaeful." — Hampshire  Observer, 

In  Larffe  Folio,  paper  cover,  fully  Illastrated,  2s. 

SERGEANT,    CALL   THE    ROLL,     A  Souvenir  of  the  War  in 

Vtrae.    By  SMKDhEY  Norton. 
"A  souvenir  of  the  recent  Boer  War.  containing  acme  poems  of  fair  domestic 
qaality.  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations  by  Tom  Merry,  and  a  chronological 
history  of  the  primipal  events  of  the  w&r."— Christian  Commonirealth. 

"The  poem,  an  elegy  of  considerable  force  and  beanty,  is  embellished  with  a 
namber  of  full-page  dft^igns  by  Mr.  Tom  yLcrry."— Liverpool  Weekly  Courier. 
In  Cr'twn  Svo,  cloth,  28.  8d. 

ECHOES     OF   EVERY-DAY    LIFE.     Poems  by  Gertrude  E. 
Mlxtom. 
"A  collection    of   mlsttellaneoas    little  poema,    writtea  with  mnch  feeling  and 
considcable  ("kill."— ^^wi*. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C- 

%.W    Published   October    1,    1902. 
A   Booh  for   Odlpi'fofit  hij  an   Old   Collector. 

Three  toU,  demy  4to,  printed  on  thick  Van  Gelder  paper  and  bound  in  Art 
Oanvas,  720  pages,  with  riW  Iltustrationa  (of  which  many  are  In  colours)  in 
Photogravure,  Three-Colour  Process,  Autotype.  Halftone,  Relief,  and  Woodcut. 

RARIORA 
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printed.    The  lUustratiQiia  are  from  9  photORraviire,  10  autotype,  and  21   litlio- 
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THE   GIBSON   CALENDAR   FOR    1903. 

The  Calendar  is  compwe<l  of  thirteen  sheets  of  specially  made  creara  Bristol 
board,  12)  x  16J  inches  ;  each  sbeat  bears  one  large  popular  Oiljson  drawing. 
with  one  or  two  renark  designs  in  Sepia  in  the  margins,  and  is  tied  with  a  heavy 
sUk  cord. 
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VOLUME  II.,  price  10/6  net, 


OP 


THE   NEW  EDITION  OF 
CHAMBERS'S 

CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF 

English  Literature. 

Edited  by  DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D. 

A  History  Critical  and  Biographical  of  Authors 

in  the  Eng-lish  Tong-ue  from  the  Earliest  Times 

till  the  Present  Day,  with  Specimens  of 

their  Writing's. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  articles  in  Volume  II.  : 

The  Eighteenth  Century.     By  Austin  Dobson 

Swift.     By  George  Saintsbury 

Pope.     By  George  Saintsbury 

Addison.     By  George  Gregory  Smith 

Steele.     By  Robert  Aitlcen 

Richardson.     By  Austin  Dobson 

Scottish  Vernacular  Revival.  By  David  Patrick 

Allan  Ramsay.     By  William  Wallace 

Fielding.     By  Austin  Dobson 

Sterne.     By  George  Saintsbury 

Goldsmith.     By  Austin  Dobson 

Blake.     By  James  Douglas 

Fergusson.     By  William  Wallace 

Burns.     By  William  Wallace 

The  short  essays  on  the  Revolutioniiry  Period  and  the 
Age  of  Queen  Anne  are  hy  Mr.  Robert  Aitkeu.  Ciiatter- 
TON  aud  CiJABBE  are  two  of  the  numerous  articles  hy  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Hindes  Groome,  aud  James  Boswell 
is  hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson.  The  biographical  part 
of  Pope  is  the  original  article  by  Dr.  Carruthers,  revised 
by  Professor  Saintsbury,  who  has  rewritten  the  critical 
portion.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
for  revising  Gay  and  Prior,  to  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU  for 
revising  vSamuel  Johnson  and  Jane  Austen,  and  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  for  revising  Thomas  Cami-bell 
and  Lady  NAii£N.E.  Over  a  hundred  English  authors  are 
dealt  with  in  this  volume  who  were  not  named  iu  the  old 
edition  ;  and  about  as  many  are  ilhistrated  by  extracts 
who  in  the  former  edition  were  passed  over  with  little 
more  than  a  mere  mention. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBKE3,  Limited, 
47  Paternosteb  Row,  London  ',  and  Edinbuegh. 
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MACMILLAN  &  GO.'S  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


.XSTZ7. 


RUDYARD   KIPLING'S 

NEW     BOOK. 

JUST  SO  STORIES 

tor  Little  Children. 

Illuftrated  by  the  Author.    4to,  6s. 


New  Prose  Work  by  the  f^et'Lauraato. 

HAUNTS  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE. 

By  ALKKKD  Austin.  With  hill-page  ami  vignette 
Illustrations  by  K.  H.  NKW.  Extra  crown  8vo,  6b. 
/Mi7y  Chron if le.~*- The  nutltnr  will  leive  his  readers 
deliirhtful  rei'ollectioas  of  imafrinetl  retreats,  coiuiderahly 
fortified  by  Mr.  KdmnDd  H.  New'*  admirable  drawinK8> 
Besides  the  Illustrations,  Mr.  Austin's  prose  is  relicTcd  by 
frequt  nt  sets  of  verses,  some  of  them  most  happy  in  effect. 
We  cannot  refrsin  from  quoting  one," 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

NEW  SERIES. 
Croivn  8vo,  red  cloth,  flat  hacka,  2?.  net  each. 

TENNYSON.   By  SirALFRED  Lyall.  K.C.B. 

Dailu  Teh-oraph. — "  The  memoir  Is  admirably  carried  ont, 
telling  the  reader  precisely  what  he  wants  to  know,  givlog 
an  account  of  what  the  poems  contain,  as  well  as  a  ruuning 
commentary  upon  theircharacter  and  value,  being  written, 
in  short,  not  for  the  superior  jierson,  but  for  the  average 
man  of  the  world  with  literary  tastes." 

JOHN  RUSKIN.   By  Frederic  Harrison. 

^/Af-nffMOT.— "Admirably  clear  and  eminently  icadable." 

JOHN  LAOKLAND:  A  Study  of  the  Per 
sonal  Clmracter  of  King  John,  By  Katk  NoiiGATE, 
With  Maps.    Hvo,  83.  6d.  net. 

Bv  BENJAMIN  KIDD. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILI- 
SATION. Demy  «vo,  16?.  net. 
Yorkihire  Post.—'-'  It  is,  as  wt?  should  expect,  a  very 
remarkable  volume.  .  .  .  The  cliallenge  to  Mr.  Spencer  is 
of  the  most  pronounced  character.  Unless  we  are  mis- 
taken, this  work  is  destine<t  to  be  the  centre  of  a  long  and 
perhaps  embittered  conflict." 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ETHICS  OF 
T.  H.  GREEN,  Mr.  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  and    J.    MARTINEAU. 

By  HKNUv  SlIxiU'K'K,  soiuetime  Kiiiu'litliriilgc  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  ill  the  Uuiveraity  of 
Cambridge.    8vo,  8s.  6tl.  net. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  Hvo.  gilt  tops,  fig.  each. 

BY    DULVERCOMBE    WATER. 

IIAKIII,!)   VALI.IXRS. 

THE    GHOST    CAMP: 

or,  the  Avi-iiKcrs.  liol.K  BoLDRKWOOD. 

THE    HIGHWAY    OF    FATE. 

Rosa  N.  Cahby. 
JAN    VAN    EL8ELO. 

t;ii,E!EHT  Biul  Marion  CoLBRiDfiK. 

MACMILLAN'S 

ILLUSTRATED   POCKET   CLASSICS. 

Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  cet.      Or  in  Imther  limji,  3s.  iiet._ 

THE    VIOAR    OF   WAKEFIELD.    Wilh 

Preface  by  AD.sTiN  POBSON,  and  1S2  Illustrations  by 

llLlill  TUO.MS0N. 

CRANFORD.     By   Miv.   Gaseell.     With 

Pn-faoe  by  A.N.NK  TiiACKRRAV  RITCHIE,  and  100  Illus- 
trations by  HLOU  TuoM.so.N. 


POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HARDY 

In  Fortnightly  Volumes.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  fid.  each. 

TBS8    OF    THE    D'URBERVILLES. 


loTH  IMl'lUC-SSION  NOW  llKADr. 

THE    MAN    FROM    SNOWY    RIVER, 

and  other  Verses.    By  A.  B.  Patebson.    Grown  8vo, 


New,     Thoroughly     Revised,     Enlarged     and      COMPLETED 
EDITION   of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  "The  Great   Boer  War." 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


SEVENTEENTH   IMPRESSION,   comprising   over   63,000   copies   printed. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    -With  Maps,  large  post  8vo,  10/6. 

THE    GREAT    BOER   WAR 

By    Sir    ARTHUR    CONAN    DOYLE. 

•«•  This  is  tlie  first  complete  and  connected  account  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  It  is  the  only  history  in  one  volume,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject 

Daily  Tc/cj/w;;//.— "For  a  spirited,  manly,  and  impartial  record  of  the  war,  treatcil  on  broad 
lines,  and  with  due  emphasis  given  to  the  more  dramatic  scenes?  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  history 
holds  the  field,  and,  we  believe,  will  continue  to  hold  it  against  all  comers." 

New  Volnme  of  the  Colleeled  EdIlioD  of  Ir.  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  Poems. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

VOLUME    Y. 

Contents  :— The  Christian  Captives— The  Humours  of  the  Court— Notes.     Small  crown  8vo,  6/- 

Ite-Issue  of  the    17- Volume  Edition  of 

ROBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS 

IN    EIGHT    POCKET    VOLUMES.' 

Printed  upon  India  Paper,  with  a  Portrait  Frontisp-ece  to  each  V'olume. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2/6  each  net,  in  lim[)  cloth  ;  or  3/-  net  in  leather. 
YoL  1 :  Paulino  ;  Bordello  ;  Paracelsus  ;  and  Strailord. 
YoL  2 :  Pippa  Passes  ;  King  Victor  and  King  Charles  ;  The  Return  of  the  Druses ;  A  Seal's     ^^„^„ 

Tragedy  ;  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon;  Colorabe's  Birthday  ;  and  Men  and  Women.  I     ^/,;, 

YoL  3:  Dramatic  Romances ;  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day;    Dramatic  Lyrics;    and     ,„„„^/,_ 

Luria. 
YoL  4:  In  a  Balcony;  Dramatis  Personje;   Balaustion's  Adventure;  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society ;  and  Fifine  at  the  Fair. 

*4*  Tlie  remaining  Viihimex  u:iU  follmo  in  Novemher. 

JDST    PUBLISHED.        Crown   8vo,   6/- 

THE   INTRUSIONS   OF   PEGGY. 

By   ANTHONY   HOPE, 

Author  of  "  The  God  in  the  Car,"  '■  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"   "  Tristram  of  Blent,"  kc. 
Dailii  T.-!igraph.— "Peggy  is  all  entirely  fresh  ami  delightful  creation,  one  of  which  her  author  may  well  be  proud 
...      In  his  own  way,  as  a  bright  raconteur  of  the  social  life  around  him  and  us,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Is 
nnapproachable."  „  „         „ 

On  OCTOBER  28th.      Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE   FOUR   FEATHERS. 

By  A.   E.   W.    MASON, 

Author  of  "Miranda  of   the  Balcony,"   "Ensign   Knightley,"   "The  Courtship   of   Morrice 

Buckler,"  &c. 

LOVE     OF    SISTERS.     By  Katharine  Tynan,  Author  of 

"The    Dear   Irish   Girl,"     "A     Daughter    of    the    Fields,"     "She  Walks  in  Beauty,"     &c. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  ,  ^v         , ,       •      > 

Daily  Kxpm>.~"  h.  characteristically  pleasing  Irish  story.  Tlie  persons  of  the  tala  are  thoroughly  nice  In 
themselves  and  nice  to  read  about." 

IN     KINGS'    BYWAYS.     By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Author 

of  "  Count  Hannibal,"  "  The  Castle  Inn,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  f>s. 

FIRST  IMPRESSION   NEARLY  SOLD  OUT. 

nrilith  HVpHb  — "  The  thousands  who  have  learned  to  look  for  his  new  novel  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
autumn  season,'  will  not  be  disappointed  with  these  short  stories.  For  eager,  passionate,  all-absorbing  interest, 
they  stand  alone  among  the  publications  of  the  year." 

THE    VULTURES.      By   H.   Seton  Merriman,  Author   of 

"  The  Sowers,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  6s.    THIRD  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

Tht  Qttcm.-" As  you  close  'The  Vultures'  you  confess  that  it  is  one  of  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  very  best,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal A  powerful  and  thrilling  book." 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER  and  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

We  have  received  120  new  books  and  reprints  since 
our  last  issue.  There  is  no  outstanding  work  among 
them,  but  we  may  mention  the  following  as  worthy  of 
particular  consideration : — 

The   Ethics   of   Greem,   Spencer  and   Martfneau.     By 

Henry  Sidgwick. 
MrxuAL  Aid  :  A  Factor  of  Evolution.    By  P.  Kropotkin. 
John  Lacki,asd.     By  Kate  Norgate. 
The  Eldorado  of  the  iVxciESTs.     By  Dr.  Carl  Peters. 
P'okster's  Life  of  Dickens.     Abridged  and  revised  by 

George  Gissing. 
The  Deeps  of  Deliverance.      By  Dr.  Van  Eeden. 
Donna  Diana.    By  Richard  Bagot. 


I 


The  first  volume  mentioned  above  contains  the  lectures 
whicli,  we  are  told  in  a  preface  by  Miss  Constance  Jones 
of  Girton  College,  Prof.  Sidgwick's  pupils'  "  listened  to 
with  delight."  Miss  Jon  s  is  also  responsible  for  an 
excellent  analytical  summary.  "  Spencer  and  Green," 
says  the  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge, 
in  his  opening  lecture,  "  represent  two  lines  of  thought 
divergent  from  my  own  in  opposite  directions,  but  agreeing 
in  that  they  do  not  treat  Ethics  as  a  subject  that  can 
stand  alone.  Spencer  bases  it  on  Science,  Green  on 
Metaphysics." 


Miss  Kate  Norgate's  learned  work  on  "  the  worst  of  the 
Angevin  kings"  is  rather  a  history  of  John's  motives 
and  actions,  than  a  history  of  England  under  John.  It 
was  J.  R.  Green,  that  "vivid  little  man"  in  Tennyson's 
phrase,  who  gave  John  body  and  personality  in  these  lines  : 
"The  closer  study  of  John's  history  clears  away  the 
charges  of  sloth  and  incapacity  with  which  men  tried  to 
explain  the  greatness  of  his  fall.  The  awful  lesson  of  his 
life  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  king  who  lost  Normandy, 
became  the  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and  perislied  in  a  struggle 
of  despair  against  English  freedom,  was  no  weak  and 
indolent  voluptuary,  but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of 
the  Angevins." 

Dr.  Carl  Peters'  new  travel  book  is  excellently  equipped 
with  maps  and  illustrations.  In  it  the  author  sets  out  to 
prove  that  the  earliest  historical  nations  obtained  their 
ivory,  gold,  and  precious  stuffs  from  South  Africa,  and 
that  the  "  Ophir  "  of  the  time  of  Solomon  was  the  country 
lying  between  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  River. 


Mr.  George  Gissing,  who  is  a  sound  authority  on 
Dickens  matters,  has  in  his  abbreviation  of  Forster's  Life 
preserved  as  far  as  possible  the  autobiographic  matter  of 
the  original.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Gissing  has  substituted 
critical  remarks  of  his  own  for  Forster's,  and  the  biographer 
no  longer  writes  in  the  first  person. 


It  ia  not  ofte  i  that  three  members  of  a  family  write 
stories.  Tales  hy  Three  Brothers  bears  upon  its  title  page 
the  names  of  Phil  Robinson,  E.  Kay  Robinson,  and  H.  Perry 
Robinson,  and  its  dedication  reads  thus  :  "  To  Harriett 
Woodcock  Robinson,  now  in  her  eighty-third  year,  these 
tales  are  affectionately  inscribed  by  her  Sons." 


We  can  hardly  suppose  that  our  note  last  week  on 
a  contemporary's  "  Personal  Sketches  "  has  altered  the 
editor's  scheme.  But  the  sketch  printed  this  week,  with 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  for  subject,  is  practically  free  from 
l^ersonal  matter.  Indeed,  the  only  personality  in  the 
article  is  as  follows:  "The  first  thing  that  strikes  you 
about  Maurice  Hewlett  is  that  he  has  one  wicked  eye  and 
one  saintlv  one." 


The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey  has  been 
proved  at  £407.  The  smallness  of  the  sum,  perhaps,  is 
not  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  devotion  of  the 
author  to  his  one  work  ;  but  it  suggests  the  old  reflection 
that  literature  is  often  its  own  only  reward. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  a  fund  which  was  being 
raised  to  provide  a  memorial  to  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  in 
Morwenstow  Church.  A  correspondent  desirous  of  con- 
tributing wishes  to  know  to  whom  his  offering  should  be 
sent.  We  shall  be  glad  if  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  will 
forward  us  his  address. 
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Many  of  those  who  attempted  tliis  week's  competition 
did  not  clearly  distingnisli  between  slang  j)roper  and 
words  or  phrases  which  have  merely  become  current.  The 
following  is  an  ingenious  list,  but  the  first  example  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  competition : — 

I  have  yet  room  for  six  scotches  more. 

^"  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 


You  are  like  to  lose  your  hair. 
What  cheer,  madam. 


— "  Tempest." 
— "  Cymbeline." 


The  game  is  tip. 

I  cannot  tell  u'hat  the  dichens  liis  name  is. 

— "  Merry  Wives." 


Mk.  Alfred  Austin,  in  his  address  delivered  to  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  compared  the  relative 
values  of  the  philosophy  of  philosophers  and  the  philosophy 
of  poets.  Naturally,  Mr.  Austin  was  on  the  side  of  the 
poets.  Poetry  does  not  deal  with  material  things,  but 
with  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  all  the  great  poets  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  secondary  poets,  said 
Mr.  Austin,  were  the  rebels,  "  fermenting  insurrection 
against  the  divine  and  enduring  dispensation.  The  greater 
poets  were  reconcilers,  and  to  the  best  of  their  limited 
powers,  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  In  conclusion, 
the  Poet  Laureate  begged  his  audience  and  the  public  to 
read  fewer  novels  and  newspapers  and  more  poetry,  and 
then  Prof.  Saintsburj'  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  and  said 
that  he  could  not  come  to  any  decision  in  the  matter  of  the 
origin  of  the  Laureateship.  But  the  affair  was  not  quite 
all  sweetness,  for  Mr.  Austin,  in  referring  to  dramatic 
poets,  said  he  did  not  mean  by  that  term  writers  "who 
concocted  plays  in  verse  that  lent  themselves  to  the  self- 
love  of  this  or  that  actor,  or  to  showy  stage  mounting  for 
the  delectation  of  the  theatre-going  public  of  the  hour." 


We  were  astonished  the  other  morning  to  see  in  the 
Daily  News,  at  the  head  of  a  column,  and  in  large  type, 
the  question  "  Who  Killed  Rudyard  Kipling?  "  But  this 
only  meant  that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  had  been  reading  a 
story  by  Mr.  Kipling.  He  says,  "The  death  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  which  is  announced  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  may  turn  out,  after  all,  to 
be  a  false  alarm."  And  Mi.  Chesterton  goes  on  to  elaborate 
a  theory  that  the  wrong  sort  of  imperialism  has  brought 
Mr.  Kipling  to  what  he  calls  a  "lowest  heU."  Well,  we 
do  not  consider  the  story  in  question  to  be  anywhere 
near  Mr.  Kipling's  higliest  level,  but  we  dislike  a  form  of 
criticism  which  allows  itself  to  be  dominated  by  the 
strongest  bias.  Majuba,  of  course,  is  the  word  which  so 
excites  Mr.  Chesterton's  indignation.  Upon  the  matter  of 
Majuba  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Chesterton  happen  to  dis- 
agree. Political  views  are  one  thing,  the  art  of  fiction  is 
quite  another.  Mr.  Chesterton,  when'  he  is  writing  for 
the  Daily  News,  appears  to  confound  the  two. 


Amongst  its  many  activities  the  India  Office  takes  upon 
itself  to  issue  a  catalogue  of  the  native  books  comprised  in 
its  library.  The  second  volume — Part  III. — of  this  Cata- 
logue has  just  reached  us.  To  run  the  eye  down  these 
unfamiliar  titles  with  their  extraordinary  multiplication  of 
vowels  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  kind  of  madness  in  the  mere 
form  and  juxtaposition  of  letters.  The  original  title  of  each 
work  is  given  with  its  Enghsh  equivalent.  Thus  under 
the  heading  of  "  Divination  and  Magic,"  we  read  :  "  Svaro- 
dayasara.     A  Work   on   Divination.     By    Charana  Dasa, 


pp.  32.  Oblong  "  ;  and  under  "  Ethics  "  we  find  :  "  Jfiana- 
chalisl.  Moral  Precepts,  in  forty  stanzas."  This  work, 
by  Srilala,  which  is  now  in  its  eleventh  edition,  consists 
of  only  seven  pages,  ICmo. 


There  is  a  revived  tendency  nowadays  amongst  the 
writers  of  verse  to  endeavour  to  present  a  single  idea 
or  thought  in  the  form  of  an  aphorism.  The  scheme 
presents  obvious  difficulties,  for  it  implies  the  definite 
thought  or  idea.  From  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  The 
House  Builders,  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Williams,  we  extract  the 
foUowing : — 

Naked  came  the  wtirld  to  God, 
"  Clothe  me,  Lord,  ashamed  am  I." 
Quoth  the  good  Lord,  "Poetry, 
Be  Thy  robs  and  myst«ry." 

Victory,  not  defeat. 

Is  treacherous  to  the  feet. 

To  a  rich  world  you've  come 

Make  it  your  home 

Nor  fly  to  otlier  scenes! 

Beyond's  a  dream. 

And  this,  is  what  it  seems. 


Professor  Beeching,  who  has  just  been  appointed  to 
the  vacant  Canonry  of  Westminster,  is  hardly  as  well 
known  to  the  public  as  he  deserves.  He  has  a  keen  sense 
of  what  is  best  in  literature,  and  a  sure  critical  judgment. 
Prof  Beeching's  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  verse 
entitled  Love  in  Idleness,  in  which  he  had  for  collaborators 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  (the  author  of  the  Life  of  WiUiam 
MoT-ris)  and  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  now  art  critic  to  a 
contemporary.  In  prose  Prof.  Beeching  has  published 
several  volumes,  including  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary, 
and  Conferences  on  Men  and  Books.  It  is  possible  that 
some  readers  first  became  acquainted  with  Prof.  Beeching 
as  a  poet  by  the  inclusion  of  his  "  Prayers  "  in  Mr.  Henley's 
anthology  of  verse  for  boys,  Lyra  Heroiea,  from  which  we 
qiiote  the  opening  stanza  :— 

God  who  created  me 

Nimble  and  light  of  limb. 
In  three  elements  free, 

To  run,  to  ride,  to  swim : 
Not  when  the  sense  is  dim. 

But  now  from  tlie  heart  of  joy, 
I  would  remember  Him  : 

Take  the  thanks  of  a  boy. 

In  the  same  excellent  anthology,  too,  was  included  a 
poem,  "  Iheology  in  Extremis,"  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
whose  book  on  Tennyson  we  review  in  this  issue. 


WHATEraR  people  do  not  read,  they  certainly  do  lead 
sermons.  The  "Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit"  printed 
last  week  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  two  thousand  eight 
hundredth  sermon,  which  means  that  each  week  for  forty- 
eight  years  an  original  sermon  by  him  has  been  printed. 
And  tiie  publishers  have  in  hand  sufiBcient  unpub'ished 
MSS.  to  issue  a  sermon  every  week  for  many  years  to 
come.  This  is  almost  a  staggering  fact,  for  whatever  one 
may  th  nk  of  Spurgeon  it  at  least  represents  a  stupendous 
and  untiring  energy.  And  something  of  the  secret  of  that 
energy  one  detects  in  the  portrait  of  the  preacher  which 
decorates  the  covrr  of  the  "Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
Pulpit."  It  is  a  face  shrewd,  keen,  eminently  dogged, 
assertive,  yet  capab'e  of  humourous  expression.  Far 
apart  as  the  men  were  in  temperament  and  outlook,  one 
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recognises  a  kind  of  brotherhood  of  sincerity  and  strengtli 
between  Zola  and  Spurgeon.  They  were  both  preachers, 
and  both  had  the  inflexible  purpose  which  wins  disciples. 


Mr.  George  SwEEXAfAX,  •  bookseller,  Wincanton,  has 
addressed  to  the  Bookseller's  Circular  a  letter  which  is  fuU 
of  a  naive  and  healthy  spirit.  "I  think,"  he  begins, 
"  the  bookseller  ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  men,"  and  he 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  that  opinion.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  the  reasons  have  no  special  application  to 
booksellers.  Mr.  Sweetman  likes  "  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
to  walk  two,  three,  or  four  miles,"  admiring  the  scenery 
as  he  goes.  He  is  neither  botanist  nor  angler,  but  he 
loves  geology.  Angling  and  hunting,  indeed,  he  con- 
siders "  cruel,"  and  football  and  crick  t  are  "  time-wasting." 
Mr.  Sweetman  is  all  for  "  enlarging  the  r.i'id."  On  these 
lines  he  has  "  no  time  for  melancholy,  and  I  have  found 
the  foUy  of  worry."  We  admire  Mr.  Sweotman's  easy 
philosophy,  •  particularly  when  he  says,  "  I  enjoy  the 
present,  and  look  forward  to  a  continuatioh  of  it  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. ' '  The  life  of  a  bookseller — 
in  Wincanton — seems  almost  ideal. 


The  Dial  prints  a  thoughtful  and  well-written  article 
on  "  Literary  Cosmopolitanism."  The  writer  quite  justly 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  modem  literature  is  not  so 
self-contained  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  that  it  has  in- 
corporated tendencies  and  ideas  outside  its  national 
borders,  and  become  more  typical  of  universal  life 
than  of  provincial  life.  The  influence  of  America  in 
this  direction  he  naturally  considers  strong  ;  too  strong, 
we  think.  That  the  counsel  of  Emerson  encouraged 
us  to  broaden  our  view  is  true  enough,  though  the 
active  influence  of  Emerson  upon  English  thought 
might  easily  be  overrated.  That  the  American  translations 
of  Goethe  and  Dante  provided  us  with  "  a  wholesome 
incentive  to  deal  more  seriously  with  the  masterpieces  of 
foreign  literature,"  we  take  leave  to  doubt.  The  interest 
in  Goethe  and  Dante  in  England  was  quite  wide  and 
sincere  without  the  aid  of  translations,  and  though  trans- 
lations increased  their  readers  they  hardly  did  much  for 
true  appreciation,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Gary's 
translation  of  Dante,  whicii  the  Dial  writer  appears  to 
have  overlooked.  And  sometimes  he  asks  questions  which 
need  never  have  been  put,  as  thus  :  "  May  it  not  ...  be 
urged,  and  plausibly  too,  that  each  race  or  nation  has  its 
own  peculiar  genius,  and  that  this  genius  will  bring  forth 
its  finest  fruits  if  left  to  develop  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  its  own  being."  Of  course:  the  whole  history 
of  literature  proclaims  the  fact.  When  the  writer  set 
down  the  following,  however,  he  was  on  sure  ground  : — 

French  literature  alone  remained  until  the  eighteenth 
century  in  a  condition  of  comparative  isolation  from  outside 
influences,  and  has,  ever  since  the  times  of  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire  and  the  author  of  De  I'AllemagTie,  preserved  its 
indigenous  characteristics  and  kept  its  own  counsel  more 
completely  than  the  literature  of  any  other  modern  nation. 

That  is  perfectly  true,  and  thougli  French  literature  is 
now  showing  signs  of  outside  influence  it  stiU  remains 
astonishingly,  and  even  painfully,  French. 


Miss  Jane  Baruiw's  Donegal  sketches,  now  appearing 
in  the  Pilot,  show  once  more  their  author's  remarkable 
gifts  of  vision  and  condensation.  It  is  all  very  simple  and 
unobstrusive,  but  the  true  fibre  of  life  is  there.  After 
describing  the  interior  of  a  cabin  Miss  Barlow  writes  : 
"  But  the  jewel  of  the  house  was  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
a  pyramid  of  blossom-like  white  and  pink,  with  a  ruby 
glowing  at  its  core.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  the  bawafi  aix)logised 


for  her  fire,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Sods  Wefc?  iiOt  Jret 
properly  dry."  Says  the  old  widow,  "  Glory  be  to  goodness, 
it's  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  have  one's  plenty  of  turf." 
It  hardly'  needs  knowledge  of  Miss  Barlow's  particular 
district  to  recognise  the  intimacy  of  her  work ;  but  to 
those  who  have  that  knowledge  every  line  recalls  some' 
memory  or  impression. 


In  the  current  issue  of  the  Forum  Prof.  Trent  discusses 
what  he  calls  "  A  Problem  for  Critics."  Is  it  better,  he 
asks,  to  let  a  bad  book  by  an  established  author  pass  to 
the  public  uucriticised,  or  to  deal  with  it  without  fear  or 
favour  ?  To  that  question  there  can  be  only  one  honest 
answer ;  else,  criticism  would  sign  its  own  death  warrant. 
The  established  author  who  writes  a  bad  book — provided, 
that  is,  that  his  reputatioti  was  built  up  on  sound  work — ■ 
should  be  judged  merely  on  the  basis  of  that  book.  He 
has  set  his  own  standard,  and  by  it  he  must  be  judged. 
Prof.  Trent  seems  to  be  preoccupied  by  the  belief  that 
distinguished  men  of  letters  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
their  imprimatur  to  books  whicli  are  unworthy  because 
those  books  happen  to  have  been  written  by  their  friends. 
"Reviews  of  this  character,"  he  says,  "are  becoming  so 
usual  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  examples."  But 
it  is  precisely  examples  that  we  want.  In  England,  at 
any  rate,  that  kind  of  criticism  is  happily  rare,  but  the 
old  bogey  of  unfair  reviewing  is  still  too  often  put  up  by 
people  who  think  they  have  grievances. 


Mr.  Andrew  Lax"  has  been  writing  in  the  Morning  Post 
about  "Literary  Interviews."  Concerning  their  interest 
to  the  public  Mr.  Lang  is  doubtful.  He  regards  the  public 
as  a  long-suffering  c\  ;-:ninnity  which  "is  often  supplied 
with  articles  whicli  it  is  believed  to  demand,  when  it  is 
really  indifferent."  There  vs'e  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lang, 
and  he  is  perfectly  sound,  too,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
public,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  oblivious  of  the  name  of  the 
author  who  happens  to  write  a  book  which  it  liked.  The 
following  passage  touching  the  confusion  of  personalities 
reads  ahnost  like  burlesqiie,  but  our  own  experience  assures 
us  that  it  is  perfectly  true  : — • 

For  many  years — nay,  still,  perhaps — the  world  thought 
that  Mr.  (jeorge  Meredith  was  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and  that 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  author  of  Tlie  Light  of  Asia. 
A  lady  told  me  that  The  Light  of  Asia  was  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  best  poem,  and  I  replied  that  to  my  taste  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  would  ever  be  most  remembered  for  his 
Scholar  Gipsy.  A  gentleman,  it  is  said,  thanked  Mr. 
Henry  James  for  the  pleasure  which  in  boyhood  he  had 
derived  from  Dai~nley,  Oowrie,  and  other  romances  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James.  1  have  known  a  judge  of  this  realm 
converee  with  the  Poet  Laureate  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  Mr.  Austin  Dobsou. 

Fortunately  the   literary   interview  is  dying.     We  could 
wish  that  both  it  and  the  personal  paragraph  were  dead. 


We  understand  that  the  late  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson's 
library,  which  consisted  of  several  thousand  volumes,  will 
be  sold  at  Sotheby's.  But  this  is  hardly  likely  to  occur 
before  the  New  Year. 


Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  in  the  current  issue  of  Saint  George, 
has  an  interesting  article  entitled  "  Ruskin  as  I  knew 
him."  The  autlior  writes  of  Ruskin  with  the  enthusiasm 
born  of  a  long  friendship  begun,  on  his  side,  in  very  early 
youth.  "He  helped  to  furnish  us  all,"  he  says,  "with  a 
desire  for  beauty,  not  only  in  Art  but  in  life.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  privilege  to  have  had  such  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  passionate  enthusiasm  grafted  on  early  years,   to  have 
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had  it  as  the  very  air  we  breathed  and  the  bread  we  ate." 
But  Sir  W.  B.  Wichiiiond's  admiration  does  not  carry  him 
too  far,  or  at  auy  rate  not  to  wholly  uncritical  lengths. 
The  following  passage  is  sound  and  just : — 

The  quality  of  his  imagination,  liigh  as  it  was,  undoubtedly 
came  more  readily  into  touch  with  tlie  inanimate  than  witli 
the  animate. 

As  witli  Shelley,  tlie  weakest  part  of  Ruskin's  work  is  where 
it  deals  with  human  emotion  as  depicted  in  art.  The  great 
emotions,  tribiilations,  and  tragcdi(?s  of  life  disturbed  him,  he 
was  ill  at  ease  among  them  ;  they  had  uo  place  for  him  in 
art,  however  much  tliey  might  occupy  the  political  economics 
of  anotlicr  side  of  his  mind,  fie  could  >mdi-rstand  the 
emotions  awakened  by  clouds,  glaciers,  and  mountjiins ;  the 
tumble  of  the  sea  was  too  much  for  him. 

His  emotion  was  awakened,  and  his  inspiration  was 
enlivened  by  his  acute  sensibility  to  the  earlier  orders  of 
creations. 

His  pantheism,  while  it  was  strong,  did  not  include  the 
tragedy  of  life. 

This  limitation  was  his  strengtli,  as  well  as  a  cause  of 
weakness  :  the  cause  of  it  was  reaction. 


The  Unspeakable  Crosland,  which  is  described  as  a 
"Scot's  Reply  to  The  Unspeakable  Scot,"  has  so  assertive 
and  national  a  cover  that  it  hurts  the  eyes  to  look  at  it. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  further  the  question  which 
Mr.  Crosland  raised,  but  the  tone  which  the  controversy — 
if  controversy  it  be— has  now  assumed  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  extracts  : — 

Ah'm  thinkin'  thae  English  is  juist  a  wheen  o'  scoonrils. 

Ye'U  perceive  that  Cropland's  a  braw  meuseless  carl.     An' 
sure's  his  name's  Crosland  the  de'il  '11  awa'  wi'  him  ane  day. 

Wha  wes  Shakespeare?     He   was  a  poet.     The  Bums  o' 
England  some  micht  ca'  h'ni. 

And    there   is   a  great  deal   more    of   the   same  kind   of 
dulness. 


Bibliographical. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Waixer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
unearthed  Fuller's  Good  Thouglits  and  Mixt  Contempla- 
lions  and  re -presented  them  in  scholarly  fashion.  This 
is  one  of  the  lew  reprints  which  nowadays  one  can  heartily 
applaud.  Fuller's  works  have  been  by  no  means  hackneyed 
during  the  last  decade  or  two.  A  selection  from  them 
came  out  so  long  ago  as  1818,  but  of  late  years  the 
anthologies  made  up  of  his  writings  have  been  compara- 
tively few.  A  selection  from  his  Wit  and  Wisdom  came 
out  in  1886  ;  Thoughts  of  the  Depaited  and  Comfort  to  the 
Surviving,  in  1887  ;  a  collection  of  his  Wise  Words  and 
Quaint  Counsels,  in  189;i ;  and  a  treasury  of  his  Marvellous 
Wisdom  and  Quaint  Conceits,  in  181)3.  Mr.  Waller's 
reprint  opens  with  Coleridge's  eloge  an  Fuller,  and  closes 
with  some  bibbographicid  and  general  notes— the  presence 
of  the  editor  being  obtruded,  rightly,  as  little  as  possible. 
The  recently  deceased  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  ought  to 
be  fairly  well  known,  tkrougli  his  writings,  to  English 
people.  A  round  dozen  of  his  works,  at  least,  have  been 
circulated  from  time  to  time  in  this  country.  Here  is  a 
list  thereof  :  The  Iloosier  Hchool  Boy  (1882),  Queer  Stories 
for  Boys  and  Girls  (1884),  The  Graysons  (1888),  A  First 
Book  in  American  History  (1889),  A  Household  History  of 
the  United  States  (1889),  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  (1890), 
Roxy:  a  'Tale  of  Indian  Life  (1890),  The  Faith-Doctor 
(18M1),  Duppels :  a  Romance  (189j),  The  Circuit  Rider :  a 
Tale  of  American  Methodism  (1895),  2'Ae  Beginnings  of  a 
Nation :    the    Earliest    English    Settlements    in   America 


(1897),  and  The  Transit  of  Civilization  from  England  to 
America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1901). 

I,  for  one,  ain  looking  forward  pleasurably  to  the  pro- 
spect of  seeing  Mr.  George  Seton's  Budget  of  Anecdotes 
in  a  third  and  enlarged  edition.  The  amusing  little  book 
came  out  originally  in  1887  under  the  title  of  A  Budget  of 
Anecdotes  chiefly  relating  to  The  Cwi-ent  Century,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  preface  the  "  collector  and  arranger  " 
said  that  "  something  like  ninety  per  cent.  "  of  the  storie 


had  never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  new  edition  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  ranking  the  book  at  least  on 
the  same  shelf  with  Dean  Ramsay's  Reminiscences— o. 
store-house  of  "  good  tilings  "  of  which  we  hear  but  little 
nowadays. 

The  new  edition  of  Adelaide  Sartoris's  A  Week  in  a 
French  Country  House  will  be  welcome  to  many,  and 
especially  to  those  who  read  it  when  it  came  out  originally 
in  one  of  the  magazines— the  CornhiU,  I  fancy.  In  its 
book  form  it  dates  back,  I  think,  to  1867.  Mrs.  Sartoris, 
who  had  her  "fair  share  of  the  abihty  of  the  Kembles, 
followed  up  the  above-named  work,  in  1868,  with  a 
volume  called  Medttsa  and  Other  Tales.  This,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  well  remembered  as  its  predecessor. 

The  promised  illustrated  edition  of  0.  W.  Holmes's 
Breakfast  Table  series  will  be,  I  suppose,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  so  far  as  the  series  as  a  whole  is  concerned.  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  has  been  illustrated  at 
least  twice  within  the  last  twenty  years— in  1881,  when 
the  pubhshers  were  Messrs.  Chatto,  and  in  1893,  when  the 
work  was  issued  in  two  volumes  with  drawings  by  Holmes's 
brother-American,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle. 

A  new  volume  of  verse  by  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Lilian  Street 
comes  with  the  information  that  she  was  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  volume  called  Heartsease:  a  Cycle  of  Song, 
which  was  published  by  Mr.  Nutt  last  year.  Formerly,  it 
would  seem,  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Street  confined  herself  to  prose, 
in  such  books  as  Little  Plain  Women  and  Others  (1895), 
Nell  and  the  Actor  (1897),  The  World  and  Onora  (1898), 
and  Fitzjanies  (1900). 

At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  m 
calling  her  new  novel  Lavinia,  had  got  hold  of  a  fresh 
thing  in  titles.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  a  story  called  Larinia 
was  written  by  the  author  of  Doctor  Anto7iio,  and  is,  I 
believe,  still  on  Mudie's  list.  The  name  of  Lavinia  has  of 
course  Virgilian  and  Shakespearean  associations. 

Donna  Diana  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Richard  Bagot's  latest 
work  of  fiction.  It  naturally  makes  one  think  of  the 
Donyia  Diana  of  Dr.  Westland  Marston ;  but  that,  of 
course,  was  a  play,  and,  moreover,  is  nearly  forty  years 
old. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Bourdillon,  for  whom  Mr. 
Daniel  is  to  print  a  second  series  of  Ailes  d'  Alouette, 
will  by  and  bye  put  both  series  within  the  reach  of  the 
book-buying  public.  He  was  always  very  happy  in 
"Short  Swallow-Flights  of  Song";  I  remember  some 
which  he  contributed  to  tiie  Spectator  in  the  'seventies- 
slight,  but  pretty  and  dainty.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
fairly  active  as  an  author,  for  we  have  had  his  Snrsum 
Corda  (1893),  his  Nephede :  The  Story  of  a  Sonata  (1896), 
his  Minuscida :  Lyrics  of  Nature,  Art,  and  Ijove  (1897), 
and  his  revised  text  and  translation  of  Aucassin  ct 
Nicolete. 

One  notes  among  the  immediately  forthcoming  publica- 
tions of  The  Oxford  Press  a  reproduction  of  Henry 
Vaughan's  The  Mount  of  Olives,  or  Solitary  Devotions. 
This,  which  originally  appeared  in  1652,  is  now  edited 
by  L.  I.  Guiney.  Here  is  another  reprint  to  which  hearty 
welcome  can  be  given. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Tennyson    Re-considered. 

Tennyson.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  (Macmillan.  2s.  net.) 
This  volume  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters "  series 
covers,  of  course,  well-trodden  ground.  It  was  not  possible 
to  be  very  original,  at  this  time  of  day,  in  criticism  of 
Tennyson's  work ;  while  biographical  material,  outside 
Lord  Tennyson's  memoir  of  his  father,  is  at  once  so  scanty 
and  so  well-defined,  that  the  onl\'  task  becomes  one  of 
arrangement  and  proportion  between  the  man  and  his 
work.  On  the  whole  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  done  the  work 
well,  maintaining  a  due  interrelation  between  the  life  and 
the  poetry  -lyhich  was  its  outcome.  Perhaps  more  detail 
would  have  been  welcome  regarding  the  earlier  Tennyson, 
particularly  his  personal  appearance,  unfamiliar  to  those 
who  know  him  by  the  later  portraits.  The  critical  portion 
is  scholarly,  refined,  and  appreciative,  dwelling  by  choice 
rather  on  the  positive  than  negative  side  of  the  poet's 
qualities. 

Yet,  when  Tennyson's  greatness  is  so  recognised  and 
admitted,  more  reference  to  that  negative  side  than  is  to 
be  found  in  these  pages  may  not  be  inadjnissible.  Mr.  Lang, 
indeed,  has  shown  that  the  earher  Tennyson  was  more  in 
advance  of  his  fellows  as  a  thinker  than  it  has  been -the 
fashion  to  allow — even  in  scientific  speculation.  Sir  AKred 
Lyall  does  full  justice  to  his  happy  use  of  science.  But 
we  have  not  the  heart  to  agree  with  his  reprobation  of  the 
exquisite  bit  in  "In  Memoriam  "  :— 

Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilliug  tears, 
That  grief  has  shaken  into  frost. 

To  us,  the  feeling  is  too  deep  for  any  impression  of 
over-ingenuity.  To  us,  also,  the  image  seems  ahnost  self- 
explanatory,  without  direct  scientific  knowledge.  Yet  this 
unquestionably  touches  one  of  the  reasons  which  make 
science  no  such  favourable  material  for  poetry  as  some 
advocates  would  urge.  A  scientific  fact  must  have  become 
populari.sed  before  it  can  be  used  allusively  without 
obscurity  to  the  general  reader  :  nor  can  the  poet  discard 
the  general  reader  without  limiting  his  audience  and  his 
popularity.  And  poetry  is  an  art  of  allusion  and  pregnant 
statement,  not  of  analysis :  the  poet  who  explains  is  lost. 
For  this  reason  science  seems  even  more  impracticable  as 
the  ground-work  of  poetry. 

But  Tennyson's  limitations,  it  may  almost  be  said,  lie 
not  so  much  in  this  or  that  weakness  as  in  the  nature  of 
his  power — or  one  main  source  of  his  power.  The  gift  on 
which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  most  constantly  insists,  in  common 
with  all  admirers  of  Tennyson,  is  his  pictorial  quality,  his 
"  word-painting."  A  large  proportion  of  the  extracts  in 
this  book  are  chosen  for  their  pictorial  beauty.  He 
deliberately  cultivated  it,  sketching  notes  in  verse  of  the 
scenes  he  visited  as  an  artist  would  in  colour.  In  his  later 
work,  when  something  of  the  earlier  magic  had  departed 
from  him,  as  FitzGerald,  Canon  Dixon,  and  many  excellent 
critics  have  judged,  this  gift  remained  and  stamped  it 
with  the  Tennysonian  mark.  It  is  as  perfect  in  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  as  in  tlie  two  "  Marianas  "  (for 
example).  To  say  this  ia  to  confess  that  the  earlier 
Tennyson  had  a  magic  over  and  beyond  this  gift.  He 
had.  But  the  pictorial  element  was  none  the  less  pre- 
ponderant in  his  work  and  genius.  Now  poetry  is  a  wide 
territory,  which  on  its  borders  lies  conterminous  with 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  ruled  by  the  sister-arts  of  Paint- 
ing and  Music.  On  either  border  there  is  a  debatable 
region  in  which  the  territories  of  the  arts  overlap  and  pass 
into  each  other.  In  proportion  as  you  approach  these 
disputed  frontiers  you  remove  from  the  true  seat  and 
central  power  of  poetry.  A  poet  like  Shakespeare,  in- 
habiting  her   central   seat   and   heart,   pushes   his  sway 


thence  even  to  the  borders,  governing  aU  tracts  at  will. 
Lesser  poets  are  content  with  some  portion  of  that 
vast  territory.  But  the  marches  (if  we  may  use  the 
term),  the  marches  between  poetry  and  painting  are 
perhaps  most  remote  of  all  from  the  true  and  central 
power  of  poetry.  In  other  words,  purely  pictorial  poetry 
is  perhaps  the  lowest  class  of  genuine  poetry.  it  ap- 
proximates to  the  province  of  another  art,  and  recedes 
from  that  which  makes  poetry  a  distinctive  art.  Tennyson 
does  not  actually  dwell  in  those  marches,  but  he  affects  the 
border-province,  at  least,  more  than  one  could  wish.  His 
pictorial  writing  constantly  has  the  special  poetic  touch 
and  vision  which  adds  a  spell,  of  association  or  imagery, 
beyond  the  potentiality  of  painting,  and  justifies  its 
separate  existence  as  poetry.  Y'et  the  finest  "  word- 
painting  "  must  needs  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  a  lower 
order  of  song. 

Tennyson,  in  this,  has  been  more  harmful  to 
others  than  himself.  In  the  earlier  days,  at  least, 
he  had  much  and  magic  things,  beyond  "  word- 
painting."  But  his  example  has  given  pictorial  verse 
a  prestige,  and  raised  it  to  an  homage  quite  beyond 
its  intrinsic  value ;  so  that  we  have  flocks  of  poets  who 
are  "word-painters"  and  nothing  more,  mere  viers  with 
painting,  who  dwell  whoUy  on  those  marches  of  which 
we  spoke.  In  still  another  way  his  authority,  it  seems  to 
us,  has  made  for  a  degeneracy  which  he  did  not  in 
principle  share.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  follows  the  consenta- 
neous voice  of  critics  in  praising  him  as  a  master  of 
metre.  Nor  is  the  praise  in  any  degree  undeserved.  He 
was  indeed  a  master  of  metre,  up  to  the  full  limit  of  his 
intention.  But,  by  the  necessary  trend  of  his  genius  and 
the  subject-matter  which  he  chose  as  most  proper  for  his 
genius,  that  intention  was  limited.  In  the  main  (we  are 
aware  of  exceptions)  he  drew  out  only  the  flute-stop  in 
the  great  organ  of  English  metre — as  one  critic  has 
said.  Mellifluous  beauty,  in  the  most  varied  combina- 
tions, was  his  lifelong  research.  The  forms  were  endlessly 
various,  but  the  kind  was  always  the  same.  Even 
when  he  left  mere  melody,  and  ascended  to  harmony, 
as  in  the  irregular  metre  of  the  "  Lotus-Eaters,"  and  of 
the  exquisite  love-chant  in  "  Maud,"  or  in  his  blank  verse. 
It  was  still  melodious  harmony.  Italian  would  have 
sufficed  him  as  a  metrical  instrument.  The  rugged  and 
more  virile  possibilities  of  our  capacious  tongue  he  did 
not  call  upon  in  metre.  Spenser  before  him  had  thus 
exploited  the  softer  elements  of  English,  and  taught  it  to 
emulate  the  sweetness  of  the  South.  But  the  temper  of 
the  time  was  too  masculine  for  his  example  to  set  an 
exclusive  fashion  :  Shakespeare  and  Milton  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  take  care  of  that.  Spenser's  influence  only 
toned  and  mitigated  what  had  else  been  the  superabound- 
ing  virility  of  the  crescent  tongue.  Tennyson  came  on  a 
later  day ;  and  was  followed,  not  by  a  Shakespeare, 
but  by  a  Swinburne.  The  decadent  tongue  took  his 
impress  all  too  readily,  and  another  master  of  metre 
(for  none  would  deny  that  title  to  Mr.  Swinburne) 
was  at  hand  to  perpetuate  it.  Hence  it  has  become 
forgotten  that  metre  has  any  function  but  to  titillate 
the  ear.  Melody  is  counted  all  in  all.  The  fact  that 
metre  is  an  instrument  of  emotional  expression,  includ- 
ing (like  music)  discords  among  its  means ;  the  fine 
effect  of  great  and  rugged  harmonies,  given  a  fitting 
subject-matter  ;  these  tilings  are  unrecognised  by  a  genera- 
tion whose  ear  is  grown  effeminate.  The  intemperate 
protest  of  Browning  and  Meredith  has  only  confirmed  the 
existing  fashion.  Wliether  the  example  of  Mr.  Kipling 
and  others  betokens  an  effectual  revolt  and  re-action  it  is 
hard  to  say.    At  present  it  meets  mostly  with  blasphemies. 

There  arj  exceptions,  as  we  have  said,  in  Tennyson. 
Passages  in  "Lucretius,"  and  more  rarely  in  the  "Idylls 
of  the  King,"  have  a  majesty  and  amplitude  beyond  his 
general  style  of  metre.  But  the  blank  verse  of  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  as  a  whole  decidedly  errs  on   the 
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side  of  softness.  All  which,  and  all  that  we  have  said, 
merely  amounts  to  the  recognition  that  Tennyson  is  (as 
lias  been  said  long  since  by  others)  a  garden-poet.  He 
is  never  happier  than  in  singing  of  Englisli  gardens,  or 
that  gentle  English  scenery  which  has  in  it  so  much  of 
the  well-kept  and  ordered  garden.  And  the  same  instinct 
guides  liim  always  to  the  gentle  and  beautifully  ordered, 
m  metre  as  in  everything  else.  His  very  politics,  in  their 
Conservative-Liberalism,  partake  of  the  "  ordered  garden  " 
character.  It  is  the  strangest  of  contrasts  that  such  a  genius 
should  have  been  associated  with  a  frame  of  mascuUne  and 
imposing  strength,  bearded  and  deep-voiced. 


Farewell    Letters, 

Paris  in  17S9~94:  Farewell  Letters  of  Victima  of  the 
Guillotine.  By  John  Goldworth  Alger.  (George  Allen. 
lOs.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Goldworth  Alger's  new  volume  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution will,  to  a  certain  extent,  prove  a  disappointment  to 
the  majority  of  readers.  The  sub-title,  Farewell  Letters  of 
Victims  of  the  GiiiUotinc,  suggests  a  human  document  of 
a  very  rare  psychological  interest.  But  the  letters  occupy 
one  chapter  only  of  the  bulky  volume,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
though  packed  with  minor  incidents  and  researches, 
falls  flat  in  the  reading. 

Mr.  Alger  gives  his  mass  of  accumulated  facts  dryly 
and  without  creating  any  visual  impression.  Patient  as 
his  careful  search  after  documents  has  been,  and  interest- 
ing as  uuich  of  the  volume  is,  the  book  suffers  from  a 
want  of  atmosphere.  Painful  incidents  are  read  without  a 
sense  of  painfulness,  and  events  previously  regarded  as  of 
an  indestructible  vitality,  here  pass  under  a  notice  never 
shaken  from  a  tranquil  attention.  It  would  seem  as  if  in 
avoiding  all  personal  and  melodramatic  treatment,  the 
author  liad  fallen  to  the  other  extreme  and  shorn  the 
subject  of  every  expressive  quality.  The  introduction  also 
of  the  somewhat  characteristically  French  love  affair, 
though  entertaining  enough  in  itself,  wears  an  almost  foolish 
asj^ect  in  a  volume  given  up  to  a  subject  of  such  immense 
and  ominous  issues,  as  to  render  its  triviality  actually  on 
the  verge  of  the  ludicrous  b^'  comparison. 

The  letters,  are,  however,  the  central  and  cuhninating 
motive  of  the  volume,  and  their  interest  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Nevertheless,  the  first  feeling  as  regards 
them  is  also  one  of  disappointment.  The  reader  is  aware 
of  having  expected  something  more  striking,  more  imme- 
diately poignant.  The  pitiableness  of  any  necessity  to 
face  a  sudden  and  violent  death  is  obvious,  and  the  last 
private  utterances  of  those  consciously  cut  short  in  the  full 
tide  of  earthly  engrossments,  present  themselves  inevitably 
as  breaking  out  from  the  very  depths  of  genuine  per- 
sonality. Putting  aside,  however,  the  famous  correspon- 
dence of  Madame  Roland  with  Buzot,  nothing  on  the 
surface  of  these  letters  is  less  patent  than  the  specialising 
element  of  temperament.  There  is  a  sameness  about  them, 
an  apparently  stereotyped  re])etitJon  of  worthy  sentiments, 
that  comes  as  an  actual  shock  upon  first  perusal.  In  almost 
all  of  them  restraint  is  equally  integral,  and  gives  the  impres- 
sion at  last  that  the  writers  purposely  refrained  from  any  but 
conventional  emotions — resignation,  farewells  to  wives  and 
children,  parental  counsels  and  liopes  of  reunion  in  the 
other  life.  They  write  as  if  still  conscious  of  a  part  to 
live  up  to,  a  becoming  appearance  to  maintain,  though  the 
reason  of  this  may  have  sprung  from  a  very  natural  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  their  corresi»ndence  might  not 
after  all  fall  into  other  and  more  dangerous  hands  than 
those  intended.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
absorbing  prosjiect  of  one's  own  death  scene  would  not 
tend  ,to  engender  communicative  outpourings.  Letter 
writing,  as  such,  would  hardly  appeal  to  a  man  with  the 
guillotine  a  few  hours  distant,  let  alone  that  in  the  face 


of  it  very  little  would  any  longer  probably  appear  to  him 
worth  the  trouble  of  confiding. 

Another  surprising  element  of  these  letters  is  the  total 
freedom  from  any  expression  of  fear.  Surely  one  would 
suppose  there  must  have  been  some  cowards  among  them, 
some  young  creatures  whose  blood  grew  chill  with  horror  ? 
In  these  notes  apparent  resignation  is  almost  ur.iversr.l. 
Their  two  most  prominent  characteristics  are  in  fact  resi.7- 
nation  and  a  curious  complacency  as  regards  their  own 
merits  and  future  welfare.  If  ever  a  believer  would  realise 
all  the  meannesses  of  his  life  and  character  it  would  be, 
presumably,  when  expecting  shortly  to  face  the  exposures 
of  the  final  Judgment  seat.  But  only  one  of  these  letters 
shows  any  consciousness  of  appreciable  shortcomings. 
"  Proud  of  my  innocency  I  die  calm,"  writes  one.  "  I  die 
with  the  purity  of  soul  of  those  who  die  with  joy,"  ex- 
claims another.  A  third  declares,  "  I  die  innocent  and 
calumniated,  but  perfectly  resigned  to  my  fate."  Now 
and  again  a  touching  thoughtfulness  for  those  surviving 
is  the  leading  idea  of  the  epistle.  And  in  one  or  two 
letters  from  husbands  to  their  wives  we  find  slight  sug- 
gestions of  personal  feeling,  though  to'  realise  the  full 
value  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
paratively stilted  manner  habitual  at  that  period.  One  of 
the  most  frank  as  regards  emotion,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
few  in  which  self-complacency  is  conspicuously  absent,  is 
from  Jean  Durand,  aged  ?,'.},  to  his  wife.  He  begins  : 
"  My  deirest,  do  not  grieve;  too  much,  I  assure  j'ou  that  I 
shall  die  content.  The  rigoiir  of  men  ensures  me  the 
mercy  of  God.  It  expiates  the  faidts  that  I  have  com- 
mitted, and  prevents  those  which  I  might  have  committed. 
Thou  knowest  my  weakness  of  character  .  .  .  ."  The 
whole  letter  is  instin- 1  with  a  passionate  regret,  held  in 
leash  by  a  queer  belit  f  that  had  he  lived  he  would  certainly 
have  gone  too  far  astray  from  righteousness  ever  to  get  to 
Heaven  at  all,  while  by  this  untimely  cuttinj^-off  he  gets 
as  compensation  the  pleasant  surety  of  beirg  re-united 
with  his  wife  for  Eternity. 

It  is  worth  noticing  th.it  none  of  the  letters  show  any 
religious  difiirulties,  and  that  religion  did  imdcniably  help 
in  taking  the  unbearable  quality  out  of  this  sudden  and 
brutal  departure  from  life.  The  tranquillity  ol  the  greater 
number  of  writers  is  largely  based  upon  the  idea  of 
compensation  beyond  the  grave. 

Only  one  isolated  instance  of  defiance  is  given,  and  the 
pride  and  passion  that  quiver  through  it  still  stir  com- 
passionate sympathy  for  the  indomitable  young  creature 
driv(  n  to  such  necessity.  It  is  from  the  Princess  Joseph 
of  ?.Ionaco,  twenty  five  years  of  age,  to  the  public 
pro  ecu'or  Fouquier.     She  wrote  : — 

I  inform  yoii,  citizen,  tliat  I  am  hot  pregnant.  I  wislied  to 
toll  you  so  (by  word  of  moutli),  but  not  hoping?  that  you  will 
come  I  write  you  word.  I  did  not  sully  my  mouth  with  this 
falsehood  from  fear  of  death  nor  to  avoid  it,  but  to  get  a 
day's  grace  in  order  not  to  have  my  hair  cut  off  by  the 
executioner.  It  is  tlie  only  legacy  wliich  I  can  leave  my 
children,  and  this  at  least  should  be  pure. 

CiioisEiJL  Stainville,  JosfepiiE  Grimaldi  Monaco, 
a  foreign  princess  dying  by  the  injustice 

of  French  Judges. 

In  naturalness  of  effect  the  letters  suffer  unavoidably 
through  translation.  To  transcribe  accurately  the  emo- 
tional utterances  of  any  foreign  language  and  retain  the 
emotion  is  a  diflficult  undertaking.  A  footnote  or  appendix 
giving  one  or  two  of  the  notes  in  the  original  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  addition.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  also 
that  since  the  letters  of  Madame  Roland  are  included,  the 
exquisite  correspondence  of  Desmoulins  to  his  wife  is  not 
likewise  given.  Both  are  of  an  almost  equal  interest, 
while  as  a  masterpiece  of  tenderness  and  eloquence 
Desmoulins,  stands  supreme  among  the  human  documents 
left  by  the  Guillotine  victims. 


i8  October,  igoa. 
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The  Disentangler. 

James  VI.  and  The  Gowrie  Mystery.     By  Andrew  Lang. 
(Longmans.     ISs.  6d.  net.) 

The  numerous  persons  who  only  know  of  James  tlie 
Sixth  of  Scotland  that  he  was  the  First  of  England,  that 
Sully  called  him  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,  and  that 
he  invented  baronets  and  is  thus  partly  responsible  for 
Jane  Austen's  Persuasion,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Lang's  acquaintance  with  his  doings. 
Mr.  Lang  is  aware  that  on  the  5th  of  August  1600,  the  same 
being  a  Tuesday,  the  royal  anti-tobacconist  rose  early  in 
Falkland  Palace  and  went  out  hunting  in  his  second-best 
socks  and  a  suit  of  green.  He  is  aware  of  the  names  of 
the  hounds  and  that  they  yelped ;  that  a  certain  Dr. 
Harries  who  was  present  had  a  club  foot ;  he  knows 
where  hacks  were  discarded  for  hunters,  and  just  where 
the  King  was  accosted  by  the  young  Master  of  Ruthven, 
who  had  trotted  over  from  the  town  house  at  Perth  of  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.  For  three  hundred  and  two 
years,  generation  after  generation  has  not  been  able  to  be 
quite  sure  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Master  of  Ruthven 
when  he  accosted  the  King,  and  so  started  the  Gowrie  affair. 
A  century  ago  an  old  Scottish  lady  remarked  :  "  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  think  that,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  we  shall 
know  the  whole  truth  about  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy  at  last." 
(But  in  using  the  word  conspiracy  she  surely  begged  the 
question.)  Mr.  Lang,  with  his  characteristic  "  consummate 
previousness,"  has  anticipated  the  Day  of  Judgment  in 
this  detail  by  (we  hope)  a  considerable  period.  He  has 
decided  and  demonstrated,  with  the  aid  of  hitherto  uncited 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
and  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  and  of  otlier  uncited  manu- 
scripts which  anyone  may  see  who  calls  at  the  Record  . 
Office  in  Chancery  Lane,  that  black  treason  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  tall  and  handsome  Master  of  Ruthven,  so 
precocious  in  crime,  when  he  accosted  the  King.  "The 
Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  laid  a  trap  for  King 
James,  and  fell  into  the  pit  which  they  had  digged." 

As  every  Scots  schoolboy  knows,  the  Master  of  Ruthven 
persuaded  the  King  to  journey  over  to  Perth  for  dinner, 
where  the  earl  kept  His  Majesty  a  long  time  waiting 
for  a  drink  and  treated  His  Majesty's  retinue  with  a 
sad  lack  of  breeding.  When  the  King  had  eaten  he 
was  escorted  upstairs  to  see  what  he  should  see,  and 
being  duly  taken  into  a  gallery  chamber  was  seized  upon 
with  a  view  to  seduction  and  subsequent  undue  influence. 
The  practice  of  running  away  witii  monarchs  was  not 
uncommon  in  those  days.  The  King,  however,  not  being 
his  grandson  Charles,  did  a  rather  wise  thing.  He  yelled 
out  of  a  window  marked  S  on  one  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
impressive  plans,  and  was  quickly  rescued,  the  con- 
spirators not  having  locked  enough  doors ;  they  paid  for 
that  lack  of  thoroughness  with  their  lives.  Now  exactly 
what  happened  during  the  moments  of  the  King's  peril . 
has  been  elucidated  with  praiseworthy  acumen  and  patience 
by  Mr.  Lang.  The  author  of  The  Dlsentanglers  (doubtless 
an  autobiography)  takes  hold  of  the  topography  of  Gowrie 
Hou.se,  with  its  principal  staircase,  and  its  lesser  staircase 
called  "the  Black  Turnpike,"  its  Great  Hall,  its  Dining 
Room,  its  Great  Gallery,  its  turret  and  its  garden  backing 
on  the  River  Tay— he  takes  hold  of  all  this,  and  of  the 
sworn  evidence  of  a  lot  of  finished  liars,  and  disentangles 
the  tangled  skein  into  a  thread  of  obvious  veracity  that 
stretches  out  in  a  straight  line  from  end  to  end  of  the 
affair.  The  principal  result  of  his  surprising  activity  is 
to  free  James  from  the  suspicion  of  having  invented  a 
conspiracy  and  fathered  it  on  the  Ruthvens  in  order 
murderously  to  get  rid  of  them.  Mr.  Lmg  does  not  say 
that  James  was  incapable  of  such  conduct ;  he  merely 
exonerates  him  from  the  charge.  On  page  118  the 
disentangler  passes  from  the  Gowrie  affair  proper  to  an 
"extraordinary  sequel  "  of  it,  into  which  we  unfortunately 
piay  not  follow  him. 


We  confess  that  the  book  has  left  no  vivid  impression 
upon  us.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  charmingly  accomplished. 
It  breathes  literariness.  But  in  this  connection  we  regret 
the  recurrence  of  the  word  "  appear  "  within  three  lines 
on  page  6 ;  we  regret  the  banal  allusion  to  a  notorious 
character  in  modern  fiction  on  page  22  ;  we  regret  the  use 
of  French  for  English,  as  difficile  a  eroire  for  "  difficult 
to  believe," — we  were  willing  to  assume  Mr.  Lang's 
acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue ;  and  we  deeply 
regret  the  excessive  and  missish  use  of  italics  passim. 
Upon  the  matter  of  the  book  we  offer  no  animadversion, 
but  own  candidly  that  Mr.  Lang  has  quite  convinced  ns 
that  he  has  removed  a  mystery  from  history.  But  candour 
compels  us  also  to  record  our  poor  opinion  of  the  mystery 
itself.  Mr.  Lang  mentions  it  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
enigmas  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  of  Richard  the  Third's 
character,  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  of  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  Mary  Stuart.  In  our  view  it  ranks 
not  with  some  of  these ;  nor  do  we  think  it  deserves  the 
epithet  "  haunting."  With  his  usual  skill  in  self-defence 
Mr.  Lang  has  anticipated  our  attitude  towards  the  business 
in  the  first  lines  of  his  first  chapter,  and  so  "disarmed 
criticism"  as  usual. 


A  Preacher. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph   Parher,  D.D.     By  William 
Adamson.     (Glasgow:  Inglis  Ker.     London:  Cassell.) 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  in  a  more  sympathetic 
spirit  than  Dr.  Adamson's  book,  though,  as  an 
old  familiar  friend,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  position  to 
reveal  the  worst.  He  is  a  hero-worshipper,  and  Dr. 
Parker  is  his  hero.  This  provides  him  with  a  standard 
by  which  things  are  ranked  in  importance.  To  a  mere 
member  of  the  outside  public  much  that  is  recorded  in 
these  pages  of  Dr.  Parker's  tours  and  receptions  and 
presentations  seems  trivial ;  but  the  simple  kindliness 
that  breathes  in  the  lines  disarms  criticism.  Rather  it 
persuades  Gallio  into  a  sympathetic  frame,  and  convinces 
him  that  the  man's  character  is  an  electricity  that  gives 
life  to  the  common  coil  through  which  it  is  turned. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's 
achievements  and  not  to  embrace  the  conviction  that  in 
his  own  line — as  the  exponent  of  a  certain  biblical  theo- 
logy of  human  life  and  ends,  as  an  impassioned  vindicator 
of  what  to  him  are  divinely  revealed  testimonies,  as  a 
fearless  commentator  on  external  aifairs  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  his  thus  illumined  conscience — ^he  is  a  man 
touched  with  genius.  First,  last,  and  altogether  he  is  a 
preacher.  He  was  daubing  a  wall  with  (probably  hideous) 
paint,  when  Joseph  Parker  determined  it  that  he  was  a 
preacher.  Since  then  he  has  preached  to  all  the  world 
about  everything.  It  is  his  fad,  his  hobby  (he  says  so), 
his  life.  Read  here  the  history  of  his  Thursday  midday 
services  at  the  City  Temple.  It  is  an  extraordinary  record 
of  the  persuasive  power  of  a  very  convinced  and  straight- 
forward egoism  (the  biographer  sanctions  the  word), 
determined  upon  a  right  line  of  conscience,  shedding  its 
light  upon  the  daily  path  of  the  common  man.  He  goes 
into  the  pulpit  from  a  bath.  And  mixed  thousands  listen 
to  a  clean  man  talking  clean  thoughts  about  a  dirty  world. 
He  talks  paradox  or  surprise,  but  that  is  because  he  feels 
so  clean  that  he  may.  You  will  remember  the  phrase  that 
illumined  bills  of  the  evening  papers:  "God  damn  the 
Sultan."  But  the  bold  phrase  was  arrived  at  by  way  of 
climax,  and  tlie  passage  which  led  up  to  it  is  worth 
quoting,  because  it  shows  how  little  the  speaker,  as  he 
gradually  clambered  to  it,  had  expected  to  find  it  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  The  Emperor  William  on  some  festive 
occasion  about  the  time  of  the  Armenian  troubles  had 
uttered  the  words  "  My  friend,  the  Sultan." 

I  was  astonished.     I  could  hai'e  sat  down  in  liuniiliation 
and  terror.     The  Great  Assassin  liad  insulted  civilisation,  and 
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outraged  every  Christian  sentiment,  and  defied  concerted 
Europe.  He  may  have  been  tlie  Kaiser's  friend ;  he  was  not 
yours,  he  was  not  mine  ;  he  was  not  God's.  Down  with  such 
speaking !  and  let  every  man's  voice  be  heard  in  this  matter  ; 
then  Oie  Liberals  may  come  Imck  to  power.  So  long  as  any  man 
can  say  "  My  friend,"the  Sultan,"  I  wish  to  have  no  commerce 
■  or  friendship  with  that  man.  Tlie  Sultan  drenched  the  land 
with  blood  ;  ('ut  up  men,  women,  and  children  ;  spared  none  ; 
ripped  up  the  womb ;  bnyonetted  tlie  babe  ;  and  did  all 
manner  of  helllsli  iniquity.  He  may  have  lx!en  tlie  Kaiser's 
friend,  but  in  tlie  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost—  speaking  of  the  Sultan  not 
as  an  individual,  not  merely  as  a  man,  but  speaking  of  him  as 
the  Great  Assassin — I  say,  God  damn  the  Sultan ! 

Evenbody  was  astonished  ;  they  all  shouted  for  joy ;  and 
the  preacher,  you  may  be  sure,  was  the  most  surprised 
man  in  tliat  big  place.  Take  another  example — one  of  a 
different  kind.  The  preacher — the  born  preacher,  who  is 
preacher  first  and  last — must  reflect  his  own  emotions 
into  other  souls  or  he  is  a  mere  block,  he  feels.  A  few 
years  ago  Dr.  Parker  lost  his  wife.  That  is  not,  you 
would  say,  a  matter  for  the  preacher  to  expand  himself 
upon.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  a  fitting  opportunity. 
Mrs.  Parker  would  seem  to  have  been  an  exceptional, 
an  admirable,  woman  ;  and  to  have  been  recognised  as 
such  by  frequenters  of  the  City  Temple.  The  preacher 
is  bound  by  his  temperament  to  miss  no  opportunity 
of  impressing  liis  mind  uixin  others'  :  the  more  intensely 
stirred  his  own,  the  more  importimate  the  necessity. 
The  sermon  is  a  fine  effort  of  eloquence,  but  the  note 
of  personal  originality  was  struck  afterwards  in  an 
epilogue.  You  know  so  well  the  attitude  to  be  attempted  ; 
what  then  do  you  think  of  this — the  parenthesis  :  "I 
asked  God — though  I  have  not  prayed  for  several  days — 
to  send  her  to  be  near  me  .  .  ."  ?  It  is  almost  too 
natural  to  be  sincere  ;  yet,  remembeiing  the  man's  life, 
his  "formation"  (as  the  monks  say),  the  rest  of  him  as 
it  is  shown  before  the  critical  world  of  his  intimates  and 
rivals,  one  accepts  it,  with  its  daring. 


Not  for  the  Stage. 

Tico  Masques.      By    Oswald    Crawfurd.      (Chapman  and 
Hall.) 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawford,  like  many  other  poets,  seems  to 
have  the  very  vaguest  idea  of  what  a  masque,  properly, 
is.  He  appears  to  conceive  it  as  a  kind  of  fanciful  drama, 
in  which  song,  dance,  and  spectacular  illusion  are  im- 
portant elements,  while  a  considerable  part  in  the  action 
)s  taken  by  fairies,  elves,  gobhns,  or  other  mythological 
beings.  Historically,  however,  and  in  the  practice  of  all 
the  greater  masque  writers,  it  is  something  much  more 
limited  in  scope  than  this.  It  is  a  dramatic  elaboration 
of  the  more  primitive  mumming,  the  incursion  at  a 
banquet  or  other  festal  occasion  of  masked  strangers 
into  the  hall  to  do  honour  and  bring  good-wiU  to  the 
guests.  Unlike  a  regular  drama,  which  is  wholly  detached 
from  the  spectators,  it  recognises  these  ;  addresses  them 
with  flattery,  invites  them  to  becom»  partners  in  its 
dances.  Our  criticism  bears  less  upon  what  Mr.  Oswald 
Crawfurd  has  produced  than  upon  what  he  has  called 
it.  Viewed  as  drama,  his  plays  have  the  fatal  defect 
that  they  are  "  not  meant  for  the  stage,"  and  belong, 
therefore,  to  a  hybrid  and,  to  our  mind,  wholly  super- 
fluous form  of  literature.  But  they  are  pleasantly  written 
and  reflect  a  mind  which  has  communed  long  and 
sympathetically  with  the  great  Elizabethans,  and  has 
caught,  here  and  there,  a  touch  of  their  charm.  In  "  The 
Princess  Lirolar  "  a  fair  maiden  has  been  turned  by  en- 
chantment into  a  werewolf,  visits  the  Limbo  of  Lost  Souls, 
and  renins  her  freedom  by  undergoing  the  ordeal  which 
she  finds  there.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
blank  verse  ; —  <■ 


Sancolin  :  On  earth  they  are  allowed  to  wander  forth 
So  long  as  docs  the  Venus  Planet  cast 
Her  mooning  light  on  meadow,  wood  and  stream. 
They  are  Ijenign  to  men  and  will  release 
The  spell-bound  peasant  from  the  clinging  charm. 
But  when  their  star  sets  hither  they  return 
To  make  this  grim  abode  less  grim  and  sad. 

LiBOLAR  :  Dost  thou  not  speak  of  those  benignant  sprites, 
The  Fada  sisters,  who  for  peasant  girls 
Weave  fairy  love-knots  and  ring  fairy  bells. 
Which,  heard  by  maidens  in  the  summer-time. 
Bring  quick  fulfilment  of  their  loving. hopes? 

Sancoi-ix  :  'Tis  these  same  fairies  whom  I  fain  would  meet 
For  even  here  their  presence  is  benign, 
AnA  when  tliey  pass,  the  air  of  HeU  grows  pure. 
The  mirk  uplifts  and  flowers  and  leaves  do  clothe 
Tlie  surface  of  these  rough  granitic  rocks. 
And  these  sad  wailings  in  our  ears  give  place 
To  the  melodious  tinkling  of  their  bells. 

From  "  The  Changelings  "  we  take  a  song  of  Joan  Coeur- 
dilaine,  "  the  maiden  huntress,"  who  was  spirited  away  in 
childhood  and  turns  out  to  be  really  the  Princess  Millicent 
of  Alba. 

1. 
For  me,  there  is  this  single  care. 
To  chase  the  roebuck,  track  the  hare. 
All  among  the  greenwood  lonely 
Where  the  leaves  and  ferns  grow  only  ; 
Here  tliere  doth  dwell  no  thought  to  weary 
Of  Courts,  or  Cities'  commerce  dreary. 
Ah !  give  to  me  the  country  wild 
To  me  who  am  sweet  natvire's  child  ! 

2. 

For  me,  I  love  to  watch  the  fawn. 

Steal  from  the  upland  wood  at  dawn, 

To  course  the  hart,  to  call  tlie  quail, 
Pleasures  are  these  that  never  fail. 

With  sunburnt  maid  to  ted  the  hay, 

With  swains  and  maidens  pass  the  day. 
All  !  give  to  me  the  country  wild 
To  me  who  am  sweet  nature's  child  ! 

These  two  extracts  give  a  fair  notion  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
poetical  quality.  His  verse  is  respectable  and  forms  itseK 
upon  good  models.  But  it  lacks  the  ultimate  magic.  The 
dialogue  and  narrative  parts  move  stiffly,  and  the  excessive 
use  of  long  and  heavy  syllables  deprives  the  lyrics  of  the 
airy  quality  proper  to  this  kind  of  writing. 


Stolid. 


Diary  of  a  Journey  to  England  in  the  Years  1761-1763. 
By  Count  Frederick  Kielmansegge.  Translated  by 
Countess  Kielmansegg.     (Longmans.     5s.  net.) 

Count  Frederick  Kielmansegge  was  a  diarist  with  a  con- 
science ;  having  determined  to  go  to  England  for  the 
Coronation  of  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  he  set  off,  accom- 
panied by  a  brother,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  and 
with  equal  earnestness  made  notes  of  all  that  he  saw  and 
of  a  good  deal  that  he  heard.  Young,  well-connected, 
tireless,  he  saw  much  of  Society  both  in  London  and  the 
countiy,  and  set  down  his  impressions  for  the  benefit  of 
his  German  family  and  friends.  And  these  impressions 
have  interest,  though  rather  by  reason  of  their  industry 
than  their  vitality.  In^  fact,  the  author's  manner  is  rather 
depressing ;  it  is  stolid,  uninspired,  pedestrian.  He  has 
few  opinions,  no  imagination,  and  not  even  an  enlivening 
touch  of  satire.  Y'ou  understand  him  to  be  an  amiable 
gentleman  with  a  fancy  for  society,  dancing,  and  statistics. 
Of  the  coronation  ceremony  the  Count  has  little  to  tell ; 
he  was  impressed  by  the  crowds  (it  took  him  half  an  hour 
to  get  from  Pall  Mall  to  Charing  Cross),  he  was  impressed 
by  the  Abbey,  but  above  all  was  he  delighted  with  the 
procession  of  peers  and  peeresses.  But  his  decorous  dis- 
approval of  crushes  caused  him  to  leave  the  Abbey  before 
the   ceremonv    ended,  and    for   the   same  reason  he  left 
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Westminster  Hall  (under  tte  protection  of  a  ijiusketeer) 
before  the  King  reached  it.  There  is  always  this  lack  of 
enthusiasm  about  the  Count ;  he  dines  and  sups  with 
distinguished  people — one  day  with  Lord  Howe,  the  next 
with  my  Lady  Yarmouth ;  he  sees  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  a  score  of  great  houses,  from  the  royal  palaces  to 
Northumberland  House  and  Audley  End,  but  he  seldom 
expresses  any  genuine  pleasure.  He  finds  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  "  large  and  handsome,"  and  Jesus  "  in  good 
taste";  at  Oxford,  University  is  "nothing  very  remark- 
able," Corpus  "  handsome,"  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the 
enormous  amount  of  sight-seeing  crowded  into  a  short 
visit  accounts  for  our  diarist's  apparent  dulness.  He 
never  rests  save  when  some  indisposition  keeps  him 
indoors,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  see  a  hanging  at 
Tyburn.  He  visits  the  theatres  continually,  but  is  hardly, 
one  gathers,  a  good  judge  of  the  drama  :  indeed,  his  taste 
is  all  in  the  direction  of  scenic  effect,  though  he  says  of 
Garrickthat  he  is  the  only  actor  "  who  can  delineate  every 
character  with  equal  skill,  from  the  philosopher  down  to 
the  fool,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  and  who  appears  to 
put  on  a  different  face  in  each  character."  Of  "  King 
Lear,"  which  he  saw  at  Drury  Lane,  the  Count  writes  :  — 

This  play  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  old  English  plays 
in  fashion  when  .the  author  wrote  it,  in  which  most  of  the 
characters  go  mad,  or  get  blind,  or  die  ;  but  as  English  taste 
has  changed  latterly,  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  tliis 
tragedy  ;  amongst  otliers  tlie  omission  of  the  court  jester,  who 
in  the  original  brings  his  tomfooleries  in  everywhere,  even  in 
the  most  tragic  scenes.     .     .     . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  Diary  deals 
with  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  in  January,  1762. 
The  Count  was  a  witness  of  the  proclamation  made  before 
St.  James's  Palace.  "  The  Queen,"  he  says,  "en  neglige, 
leaned  on  the  window-sill,  which  greatly  increased  the 
cheers  of  the  people."  That  is  an  authentic  touch  of 
history  which  has  more  value  than  twenty  pages  of  the 
author's  laborious  compilations  of  facts.  But  the  Count 
has  no  eye  for  human  material ;  he  hardly  ever  links  a 
name  with  its  owner's  personality,  nor  is  he  much  alive  to 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

Yet,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  book  has  a  certain  value, 
and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  memory  of  its  amiable 
author.  We  see  him,  on  the  last  page  of  the  volume, 
with  his  wife  and  nine  children  all  in  a  row  before  him. 
These  silhouettes  have  a  charm  and  quaint  distinction 
which  we  miss  in  the  Diary ;  they  leave  with  us  a  pleasant 
impression  of  Count  Frederick  Kielmansegge,  Hanoverian 
Landdrost  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg. 


Quiet  and  Quaint. 

Suffolk  in  the  XVIIth  Century :  The  Breviary  of  Suffolk. 

By  Robert  Kej'ce.  (John  Murray.  10s.  6d.  net.) 
On  February  9,  1618,  a  small  Suffolk  gentleman,  named 
Robert  Reyce,  finished  his  "  breviary,"  or  brief  account,  of 
Suffolk,  and  dedicated  it  to  his '"  much  honoured  and 
respected  good  friend,"  Sir  Robert  Crane.  He  was  born 
at  Preston,  near  Lavenham,  and  was  buried  there  in  1638. 
"  What,"  he  a.sks,  "  is  more  commendable  (in  my  weake 
judgment)  than  curiously  to  search  outt  the  best  ornaments 
of  his  native  soile  ?  Yea,  what  can  bee  more  pleasing  to 
the  judicious  understandinge  than  plainly  to  see  before 
him  the  lively  usage  of  elder  times  ?  "  The  faint  light  of 
Nature  and  of  a  modest  education  could  not  have  been 
better  employed.  When  the  breviary  was  written,  it  was 
an  indifferent  poor  book ;  Sir  Robert  viras  not  to  "  lend, 
give,  or  any  wayes  alienate"  it,  though  he  might  "  leave 
nd  bequeath   it  to  his  posterity"  ;  and  of  course  it  did 


but  not,  we  think,  for  allowing  his  own  name  to  appear 
alone  upon  the  cover.  He  has  notes  which  elucidate,  cor- 
rect, and  amplify  old  lleyce's  manuscript.  Some  of  his 
historical  notes  are  trifling,  and  it  was  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  quote  just  the  words  from  Ahho  Floriacensis 
which  appear  in  Camden's  Britannia  ;  but  he  has  done  an 
editor's  work  with  discretion,  and  on  the  whole  with 
restraint. 

Reyce  begins  with  a  series  of  brief  notes  on  the  climate 
and  topography  of  the  county,  and  proceeds  to  the 
inanimate  "  commodities,"  the  timber  and  stone  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  so  to  "  those  creatures  which  live  by  breathing," 
from  which  he  omits  "  all  sorts  of  venomous  worms  "  and 
"  beasts  here  bred  serving  for  venery  as  Badgers,  Otters 
and  Foxes,"  for  he  was  no  sportsman  and  no  great  naturalist. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  people  of 
Suffolk,  and  especially  the  old  houses,  the  clergy  and  the 
religious  foundations.  A  map,  even  if  it  were  no  better 
than  Camden's,  would  have  made  this  part  more  easily 
intelligible.  A  series  of  maps  would  have  made  the  book 
something  of  a  monument.  He  praises  the  soil,  the  horses, 
the  cattle,  and  the  crops,  whilst  deploring,  even  at  that 
date,  the  destruction  of  timber  and  wild  birds,  and  the 
inferior  architecture  which  was  fashionable.  Now  and 
then  his  enthusiasm  seems  about  to  reveal  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  county  and  the  man  at  the  same  time. 
By  his  own  confession  he  might  have  made  a  twin  volume 
to  Parkinson,  but  he  thus  refuses  to  break  away  from  the 
convention  of  his  day — 

If  I  should  speake  of  the  infinite  change  of  deUghtfull 
flowers,  whicli  by  the  skill  of  the  ciu'ious  gardiner  are  in 
every  place  growing,  or  of  the  supernumerary  variety  of  most 
wholesome  and  sweet  smelling  herbes,  which  the  wild  fields 
and  pleasant  gardens  most  plentifully  affords  to  the  curious 
searching  herbalist,  or  if  I  should  touch  butt  one  part  of  the 
endless  choice  of  the  well  pleasing  and  inticing  fruits  which 
our  orchards  do  bring  forth,  tlie  least  of  these  would  require 
an  ample  treatise  of  itself     .     .     . 

But  this  unseasonable  restraint  was  luckily  not  in  force 
when  he  wrote  down  the  long  lists  of  family  names  with 
their  devices.  The  curious  may  there  find  pleasant 
pastures  among  the  Fastolphes  and  the  Bardolphs,  and 
those  gallant  names,  Jerningham  and  Mounchensey,  that 
remind  us  of  the  salad  days  of  "  The  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton."  The  whole  book,  in  fact,  is  as  quiet  and 
quaint  as  Preston  Church,  and  has  the  vast  advantage  of 
being  nearly  small  enough  for  the  pocket.  The  hatch- 
ments hang  under  the  roof  ;  the  epitaphs  spell  themselves 
in  the  amber  light ;  the  yew  tree  hums  outside  ;  and  the 
hob-nails  of  the  sexton  ring  on  the  pavement.  So  it  is 
here.  The  dull  seventeenth  century  antiquary  is  a  sweet 
and  comfortable  ghost  to-day,  and  his  book  deserves  a 
place  among  our  warming  pans,  our  brown  jugs,  and  our 
cavalier  clay  pipes. 


an 


not  graduate  into  print.  Reyce  was  painstaking,  and 
knew  that  infinitives  must  not  be  split,  and  his  book  had 
mellowed  by  its  rest  in  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Francis 
Hervey  had  therefore  a  sufficient  excuse  for  printing  it. 


Other  New  Books. 

Th.8  Art  of  Winnifred  Matthews.     An  Essay  by  Edward 
Garnett.     (Duckworth.     5s.  net.) 

It  appears  to  us''  that  in  his  appreciation  of  a  life 
suddenly  cut  short,  and  an  accomplishment  at  its  best 
hardly'  mature,  Mr.  Garnett  goes  too  far.  It  is  so  easy  to 
generalise,  to  promulgate,  to  assert  :  so  difficult  to  prove. 
And  Mr.  Garnett  does  not  hesitate  to  impute  to  the  work 
of  Winnifred  Matthews  "  that  instinctive  creative  originality 
which  we  call  genius."  We  respect  Mr.  Garnett's 
enthusiasm,  we  respect  his  entirely  honest  desire  to  con- 
vince us  that  Winnifred  Matthews'  art  was  great.  But 
when  he  writes  thus  we  hesitate  :  "  It  was  hers  to  show  us 
that  if  art  passes  common  humanity  by,  so  much  the 
woi'se    for    our  art.     She    died,    and    that    gray    tide    of 
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human  life  still  seeks  for  its  chosen  interpreters.  But  her 
vision  and  its  secret  "she  has  taken  with  her."  To  write 
so  is  to  invite  hesitation,  and  in  the  eight  pictures 
reproduced  (which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  care- 
fully selected)  of  Winnifred  Matthews'  work,  we  see 
nothing  to  justify  Mr.  Garnett's  exuberant  praise.  Clever- 
ness there  is,  an  eye  for  character,  a  groping  tenderness, 
but  no  more.  Of  the  drawing  called  "  'Arry  and  'Arriet  " 
Mr.  Garnett  says  that  it  "  is  indeed  an  astonishing  instance 
of  the  artist's  minute  observation  of  life."  We  confess 
that  it  does  not  strike  us  in  that  light :  the  two  principal 
figures  are  really  frank  caricature,  and  that  without  much 
subtlety  :  the  kind  of  caricature,  in  short,  which  we  should 
exjject  from  a  clever  girl  of  twenty.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  endorse  Mr.  Garnett's  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  but, 
frankly,  we  cannot. 

Dovm  the  Orinoco   in    a  Canoe.      By   S.    P6rez    Triana. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

Tuis  book,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  Graham  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  is  by  the  son  of  a  South  American  ex-President, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  "  usual  biennial  revolution,"  found 
it  wise  to  leave  his  enemies  in  possession.  The  seaports 
being  watched,  he  determined  to  reacli  the  Atlantic  by 
way  of  the  Orinoco  ;  hence  this  book.  In  its  way  it  is  a 
good  book ;  jts  chief  interest,  perhaps,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  writer's  mind  is  essentially  modem.  He  is 
a  kind  of  philosopher  in  a  canoe,  and  now  and  then 
touches  airily  upon  the  classics  between  a  chance  dinner 
and  the  hunting  of  a  tiger.  "  We  wandered,"  he  says, 
"  with  the  definite  aim  of  reaching  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Beyond  that  we  did  not  venture  to  probe  too  deeply  the 
mysterious  and  wonderful  manifestations  of  Nature,  but 
took  them  as  they  appeared  to  our  limited  means  of  vision 
and  understanding,  and  sought  nothing  beyond."  That 
is  definite,  but  not  wholly  satisfying;  indeed,  it  is  the 
true  spirit  of  adventure  which  we  find  wanting  in  the 
book.  We  feel  that  it  was  a  voyage  of  necessity  con- 
cerning which  the  author  thought  well  to  write  a 
J)icturesque  narrative.  It  flows  on  pleasantly  enough,  but 
eaves  no  marked  impression  on  the  mind.  We  remember 
vividly  only  the  portrait  of  an  Indian  who  decUned  to  sell 
two  days'  hberty  for  what  to  his  mind  represented 
considerable  wealth. 


This  is  My  Birthday.     Compiled  by  Anita  Bartle,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Israel  Zangwill.     (Grant  Richards.) 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  making  of  birthday 
books  had  come  to  an  end,  at  least  so  far  as  any  possible 
originality  of  treatment  is  concerned.  Readers  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  will  imagine  how  Miss  Bartle,  who  in  its 
columns  has  now  for  more  than  a  year  been  presenting 
the  most  felicitous  birthday  compliments  to  worthies  of  all 
time,  has  applied  her  principle  in  this  pretty  volume. 
Mr.  Zangwill's  preface  is  written  in  a  gay  mood.  Here  is 
one  of  his  jokes ;  "  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations  must 
henceforth  give  way  to  Bartle's  Unfamiliar  Quotations." 
Birthday  books,  we  are  told,  are  now  being  utilised  to 
record  the  names  of  visitors  to  errantry  houses.  This 
volume  with  its  blank  page  facing  every  set  of  apposite 
quotations  should  be  in  demand  for  that  purpose.  The 
idea  of  a  birthday  book  on  these  lines  was  original,  and  it 
has  been  carried  out  cleverly  and  thoroughly.  The  following 
extract  from  Ilannali  More,  for  Mr.  1''.  Anstey's  birthday,  was 
exceUentl^  found  :  "  I  think  Mr.  Anstey  a  real  genius  in  the 
way  of  wit  and  humour ;  but  he  appears  to  be  of  a  shy 
and  silent  cast,  and  to  prefer  quiet  to  talking  parties." 


and  Queens  of  Europe.  His  volume  also  contains  etched 
portraits  of  four  English  sovereigns  and  two  kings  of 
France.  You  may  read  here  of  queens  who  would  not 
wash  and  of  kings  wlio  wore  petticoats,  of  many  of  either 
sex  who  drank  more  than  was  good  for  them,  and  of  others 
who  lacked  patience  to  play  a  losing  game.  Many  kings, 
it  will  astonish  few  people  to  learn,  have  kept  mistresses ; 
others  have  loved  the  chase.  The  royal  idea  of  a  joke  has 
not  as  a  rule  lagged  more  than  half  a  century  behind  that 
of  the  Commons.  But  if  you  read  him  aright,  Mr. 
Thiselton-Dyer  will  show  you  "  how  vastly  superior  the 
latter-day  sovereigns  have  been  when  compared  with  those 
of  earlier  times,  many  of  whose  extraordinary  freaks  and 
vagaries  as  much  degraded  the  throne  as  the  refined  and 
cultivated  tastes  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  elevated 
and  beautified  it."  An  artless  transcript  from  notes 
vigilantly  made  during  a  course  of  wide  superficial  study. 


The    Holy    Land.     Painted    by    John    Fulleylove,    R.I. 
Described  by  John  Kelman,  M.A.     (A.  and  C.  Black. 

20s.) 

Nearly  a  hundred  water-colour  pictures,  exhibited  in 
London  last  spring,  are  reproduced  in  this  handsome 
volume.  In  character  they  remind  one  of  the  work  of  the 
late  M.  Tissot,  but  they  are  informed  by  another 
spirit.  They  are  the  work  of  a  hand  inspired  by  nothing 
more  sacred  than  the  love  of  beauty  and  hght.  The 
common  objects  of  the  wayside  awake  it :  the  drapery  of 
the  women  ;  the  violet  shadows  of  camels  on  the  sand 
under  a  sky  of  yellow,  green,  and  blue  ;  the  waving  fronds 
of  palm-trees  towards  the  unbending  mosque  of  Tiberias, 
where  it  watches  over  the  sterile  deep  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  illustrations  show  historical 
monuments  and  scenery — Siloam  from  a  point  within  the 
Temple  area,  Jacob's  Well  at  Shcchem,  a  portion  of  the 
Citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Fields  of  Ruth  and  Boaz 
near  Bethlehem";  also  scenes  for  ever  associated  with 
the  life  and  Passion  of  Jesiis  are  here.  They  might 
be  read  as  a  parable,  if  one  were  fancifully  inclined, 
these  presentations  of  the  stage  from  which  the  actors 
have  been  swept.  As  to  Mr.  Kelmau's  book,  it  is  not 
a  letter-press  in  the  sense  of  tlie  illustrated  papers ;  it 
has  not  been  written  up  to  the  pictures.  It  is  an  indepen- 
dent work  in  three  parts  ;  of  which  the  first  is  geographical, 
the  second  historical,  and  the  third  is  entitled  "  The  Spirit 
of  Syria."  He  has  attempted,  with  a  good  measure  of 
success,  to  convey  impressions  of  the  spirit  of  place 
that  is  deeper  and  more  complex  there  than  elsewhere 
under  the  sun. 


Royalty  in  All  Ages.  By  T.  F.  Thiselton-Dyer.  (Nimmo.) 
Mr.  Thiselton-Dyer  has  set  himself,  with  a  devotion  worthy 
of  the  cause,  to  catalogue  the  amusements,  eccentricities, 
accomplishments,  superstitions  and  frolics  of  the  Kings 


John  Mackenzie — South  Afiican  Mi-isionary  and  States- 
man.    By  W.  D.  Mackenzie.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  biography  is  written  by  a  son.  But  the  biographer 
has  contrived  a  very  clear  story  of  a  strong  worker ;  of  a 
man  who  went  out  as  a  young  untried  missionan^  to  South 
Africa,  and  died  there — a  missionary.  Probably,  if  John 
Mackenzie  had  kept  to  his  missionary  work,  he  would  have 
made  more  loyal  friends  and  fewer  powerful  enemies. 
But  he  didn't.  He  essayed  the  statesman,  in  a  country 
which  can  dispose  of  political  reputations  as  easily  as 
military.  And  after  a  brief,  desperately  brief  and  scarcely 
remarkable  deputy  commissionership,  with  its  promised 
emoluments  of  £1,000  a  year  and  expenses,  John  Mac- 
kenzie was  glad,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  accept 
again  a  post  and  an  ad^'ance  of  money  from  his  old  friends 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  But  in  the  struggle 
between  the  mission  work  and  his  political  ambition  he 
comes  in  contact  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Colony  and 
the  Colonial  Office  itself.  He  writes  at  good  length  to 
each  and  all  who  could  even  remotely  help  his  ends  and 
"  save "  Bechuanaland  from  the  l^rs  or  Cape  Colony. 
He  wrotp  to  The  Times,  for   the  Contemporary  Review,  for 
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the  leading  provincial  organs ;  he  lectured,  he  corre- 
sponded, he  re-visited  again  and  again  the  old  country, 
and  only  to  die — a  missionary. 

Yet  this  man  prayed  that  he  might  "get  more  brass  in 
his  face"  ;  but  what  chance  could  a  missionary  even  with 
"  brass  in  his  face"  have  against  a  Rhodes.  And  to  be 
fair  and  just :  in  a  new  country,  undeveloped,  its  resources 
practically  unknown,  where  the  rifle  must  change  hands 
daily  with  the  pick  of  the  railway  navvy,  is  it  the  Empire 
Maker  or  the  missionary  who  is  wanted  and  must  win  ! 
The  missionary  has  always  his  triumphs  in  the  love  of  the 
people ;  he  is  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  native  chiefs, 
he  is  the  trustee  for  the  hving,  the  executor  for  the  dead, 
he  may  be  the  bank,  the  post  office,  the  doctor,  the  peace 
maker,  in  turn  or  all  at  once ;  but  the  London  Missionary 
Society  drew  the  line  at  politics,  and  wisely. 

And  so  he  died  ....  a  missionary  ;  not  on  the 
spot  where  he  gave  his  life's  work,  but  in  a  remote,  and 
perhaps  his  friends  thought,  an  obscure  station. 


Cricket  as  a  British  institution  is  beginning  to  assert 
itself  in  large  volumes.  Mr.  W.  T.  Ford's  History  of  the 
Cambridf/e  University  Cricket  Club  (Blackwood)  contains 
over  500  pages,  and  it  has  some  (though  not  so  many  as 
we  could  have  wished)  interesting  illustrations.  Mr.  Ford 
has  done  his  work  with  discretion  and  enormous  industry. 
The  "  C.U.C.C.  has,"  he  says,  "but  few  records  of  itself, 
two  score-books,  one  minute-book,  and  several  volumes  of 
accounts."  External  sources  and  Bell's  Life  had  there- 
fore largely  to  be  relied  on.  The  record  dates  from  1820 
to  1901. 

That  taste  in  household  decoration  continues  to  improve 
is  evidenced  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Jennings's  Our  Homes,  and 
How  to  Beautify  Them  (Harrison).  The  volume  contains 
some  sound  advice  and  some  quite  desirable  furnishing 
schemes,  but  the  tendency  is  to  over-elaboration.  We  can 
conceive  that  an  enthusiastic  and  incautious  amateur 
decorator  might,  by  the  aid  of  this  book,  produce  a 
suburban  nightmare.  On  the  other  hand,  and  with 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  furnisher,  Jlr.  Jennings  is  a 
reasonably  safe  guide. 

From  Mr.  George  Allen  we  receive  the  second  volume 
of  the  Living  Rulers  of  Mankind.  The  letterpress  is 
gimple  and  sufficiently  informing,  and  the  illustrations  in 
the  main  are  quite  admirable  and  effective.  The  subjects 
range  from  Abdul  Hamid  II.  to  President  Roosevelt. 


New  Editions  :  A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Dr. 
Doyle's  Tlie  Great  Boer  War  (Smith,  Elder)  brings  this 
admirable  work  to  a  close.  "  In  this  final  edition," 
he  writes,  "  the  early  text  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
all  fresh  available  knowledge  has  been  added  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume  narrative."  Dr.  Doyle  is  heartily 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  end  to  his  devoted  and  unselfish 
labours. — Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  Poverty :  A  Study  of 
Town  Life  (Macmillan),  is  now  in  it.s  fourth  edition.  The 
statistical  and  economic  value  of  Mr.  Rowntree's  work  has 
been  justly  recognised.  It  is  an  earnest  and  perfectly 
sincere  effort  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  from  carefully 
collected  and  collated  facts. — Messrs.  Methuen  have  issued, 
in  three  well-printed  octavo  volumes,  Carlyle's  French 
Revobtiion.  The  Editor  is  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  who  says 
in  his  preface  :  "  Every  time  I  look  at  it  I  see  opportunities 
for  more  notes  which  j^erliaps  should  have  been  added,  for 
more  discussions  of  doubtful  points  and  characters,  and  I 
also  constantly  perceive  that  I  am  one  of  those  persons 
wlio  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  spelling  tlie  same 
word  in  the  same  way  twice  running."  At  the  end  of 
his  introduction  Mr.  p'letcher  writes  :  "  One  takes  leave 
of  the  book  then  with  a  certain  amount  of  relief  ;  with  a 
feeling  that  while  no  such  swift  and  deep,  if  occasion- 
ally erring,  insight  into  the  motives  and  hearts  of  men 
has  been  posses.sod  by  any  historian  since  tlie  death  of 
Tacitus,  yet  that  few  writers  have  more  grave  responsibihty 


on  their  shoulders  for  the  doctrines  they  have  preached 
and  the  forces  which  they  have  held  up  for  admiration." 
That  is  a  wise  and  balanced  utterance. — Messrs.  Dent 
have  issued  translations,  in  two  handy  volumes,  of 
Daudet's  Tartann  of  Tarascon  and  Tartarin  on  the 
Alps.  The  original  illustrations  are  reproduced,  not  very 
satisfactorily,  in  the  text. 


Fiction. 

The  White  Wolf,   and  other  Fireside  Tales.      By   "  Q." 
(Methuen.-    6a.) 

There  are  only  one  or  two  stories  in  this  volume  which 
approach  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  best  in  the  way  of  the  conte, 
yet  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  a  definite  idea,  a  definite 
point  of  view,  and  a  definite  and  unmistakable  distinction. 
The  author  has  the  true  stuff  of  story-telling  in  him  ;  he 
may  falter  here  and  there,  but  he  is  never  weak ;  some- 
times we  feel  that  his  grip  of  his  subject  is  not  quite  firm, 
but  his  art  triumphs  ;  occasionally  we  think  him  writing 
below  his  level,  but  some  flash  of  humour  or  of  insight 
makes  us  read  on  contentedly.  The  true  fact  is,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is  very  much  of  a  poet ;  so  was 
Stevenson,  so  is  Mr.  Meredith.  To  say  that  his  strength 
is  wholly  poetical  would  be  absurd,  as  absurd  as  in  the 
other  instances  which  we  have  named  ;  but  the  poetical 
quality,  the  poetical  outlook,  tell  even  in  the  most  realistic 
romance ;  it  tells,  too,  on  every  page  in  the  balance, 
precision  and  effectiveness  of  the  author's  prose. 

Of  the  stories  in  the  volimie  we  like  best  "  The  Capture 
of  the  Burgomeister  van  der  Werf,"  "King  o'  Prussia," 
"Parson  Jack's  Fortune,"  "Two  Boys,"  and  "The 
Senior  Fellow."  These  sufficiently  illustrate  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  wide  range.  The  first  two  are  full  of  humour 
and  adventure,  the  other  three  are  really  varied  studies  in 
temperament.  "  Parson  Jack's  Fortune  "  might  easily 
have  been  ruined  by  false  sentiment,  but  in  spite  of  a 
touch  of  conventionality  in  the  plot  the  sketch  is  thoroughly 
sound.  We  believe  in  the  recdaimed  drimkard  who 
realises  after  many  years  his  passion  for  his  crumbling 
church,  nor  do  we  feel  a  touch  of  incongruity  when  he 
-  works  as  a  common  labourer  on  the  building  beneath 
whose  roof  he  had  once  ministered  to  a  forgiving  parish. 
"  Two  Boys "  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  the  episodes  are 
wonderfully  well  observed,  and  "The  Senior  Fellow" 
goes  to  the  root  of  a  type  a  good  deal  commoner  in  life 
than  most  people  suppose.  The  White  Wolf  is  a  collection 
of  stories  which  no  lover  of  true  and  delicate  work  can 
afford  to  leave  unread. 


Donovan  Pasha.     By  Gilbert  Parker.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

A  SLIGHTING  reference  in  "  a  foreword"  to  "photographic 
accuracy"  explains  the  presence  of  a  superior  twopenny 
colouring  in  this  ingenious  and  enjoyable  volume.  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  exploits,  like  many  another,  the  Englishman 
in  authority  abroad.  In  these  tales  of  an  Egypt  ravenous 
for  backsheesh,  flowering  with  euphemism,  groaning 
with  conscription  and  fuddled  with  sloth,  Donovan 
Pasha,  a  young  man,  girlish  enough  to  pass  as  •  a 
ghazeeyeh,  but  able  to  do  "six  men's  work  at  least,"  is  a 
figure  inevitably  aild  persistently  heroic  and  on  the  top. 
Just  as  one  does  not  doubt  that  Sherlock  Holmes  will  seize 
all  the  clues  which  liis  author  has  provided  for  that 
purpose,  so  one  calmly  awaits,  whenever  Donovan  or  his 
less  astute  friends  are  in  difficulties,  the  punctual  clever- 
ness which  exercises  itself  while  our  young  gentleman  is 
puffing  at  a  cigarette,  or  perchance  "  eating  sweetmeats 
like  a  girl."  Donovan  is  the  confidential  secretary  of  the 
Khedive,  and  his  courage  is  equal  to  yielding  his  body  as 
a  pavement  for  the  Sheikh  of  the  Dosah  in  order  to  sustain 
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a  part.  He  it  is  who  inspires  Isibail  to  send  Gordon  to 
Khartoum,  whatever  the  historic  muse  dare  say  to  the 
contrary. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  a  born  story-teller,  and  he  is 
always  readable,  except  in  the  tedious  romance  of  an 
anti-slavery  agitatress  who  fell  after  much  argument  into 
the  arms  of  an  ex-employer  of  slave-labour.  We  do 
not  tiiink,  however,  that  tliis  book  stands  for  Egypt — 
even  au  Egypt  viewed  unphotographically— in  the  sense 
that  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson's  African  Nights'  EiUertainvient 
stands  for  Morocco.  The  difference  is  a  penalty  paid  by 
the  hero  in  Sir  Gilbert's  title  for  too  much  success. 


Notes  on   Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

The  Deeps  of  Deli\t.rance.  By  F.  Van  Eeden. 

A  translation  from  the  Dutch.  With  a  former  book 
called  Johannes  Viator,  Dr.  Van  Eeden,  we  are  told  in  a 
preface,  took  the  reading  world  of  Holland  "  by  storm." 
The  present  volume  is  very  much  a  problem  novel. 
Iledwig,  the  heroine,  is  "  a  little  hedonist,  always  bent  on 
discovering  the  secret  of  that  rarer  happiness  which  can 
be  examined  without  disappearing."  The  story  is  described 
as  a  study  of  the  inner  life,  a  tragedy  of  temperament  and 
circumstance.     (Fisher  Unwin.     Cs.) 

The  Conquest  of  Rome.  By  Matilde  Serao. 

A  new  translation.  Matilde  Serao,  we  said,  apropos  of 
the  Land  of  Cockayne,  has  the  direct,  impersonal  manner 
that  belongs  to  the  efficient.  "  Ah,  the  long  dream. 
.  .  He  moves  to  the  window  of  the  coach  and  sees 
Rome,  black,  towering,  stupendous,  on  the  seven  hills 
flooded  with  light.  And  he  draws  back,  and  falls  upon 
the  seat  as  one  dead,  for  in  very  truth  Rome  has  con- 
quered him."     That  is  the  end.     (Heinemann.     63.) 

Donna  Diana.  By  Richard  Bagot. 

Again  Mr.  Bagot  introduces  us  to  cardinals,  monsignors, 
priests,  gentlemen  of  means,  and  ladies  of  position.  They 
intrigue,  make  love,  and  interest  themselves  in  burning 
questions.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Rome.  This 
book,  we  are  informed,  represents  the  author's  latest  and 
most  matured  work.     (Allen.     6s.) 

Unofficiai,.  By  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes. 

A  brightly  written  story  of  modern  life,  with  a  prologue 
describing  the  death  of  a  nameless  Frenchnian,  and  enlist- 
ing our  sympathies  for  his  daughter.  The  story  opens 
.in  Dereham  House,  the  residence  of  a  Duke.  He,  the 
Duchess,  and  other  well-born  people  make  up  the  characters 
of  the  story,  which  is  vitally  concerned  with.the  orphan  of 
the  Prologue.     (Constable.     Gs.) 

Thompson's  Progrf.ss.  By  C.  J.  Cutclhte  Hyne. 

Captain  Kettle's  creator  here  shows  a'  different  side  of 
his  invention.  He  describes  in  detail  how  an  energetic 
Yorkshire  business  man  became  a-' millionaire  by  the 
exercise  of  qualities  rather  American  than  English.  The 
Thompson  of  the  title  is  not  only  a  keen  man  of  business  : 
he"  is  the  best  poacher  in  Yorkshire.  The  book  has 
humour.  It  also  shows  that  the  author  knows  all  about 
poaching.     (Richards.     Gs.) 

Drewitt's  Dream.  By  W.  L.  Aiden. 

Opens  in  the  midst  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war.  In  the 
bustle  of  battle  Drewitt  rescues  a  lady,  and  falls  in  love 
with  her  on  sight.  "  He  had  seen  many  young  and 
beautiful  women,  but  this  one  stood  apart  from  all  others." 
Travel  and  adventures  follow,  with  specimens  of  Mr. 
Alden's  humour.     (Chatto.     Gs.) 


The  Sentimental  Waukiok.  By  Edgar  Jepson. 

We  acknowledged  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Jepson  last  week. 
Here  is  another  confronting  us.  It  is  all  about  Julian. 
He  begins  as  rather  a  horrid  little  boy :  the  end  of  the 
book  iinds  him  with  the  inevitable  young  woman  in  his 
anns.  "  She  sobbed  for  a  while,  and  he  soothed  her  with 
a  thousand  kisses."  Julian's  career  is  mainly  a  social 
progress  and  affords  glimpses  of  widely  different  phases  of 
modern  life  in  London.  The  characters  range  from  a  van 
driver  to  an  earl.     (Richards.     6s.) 

The  Lightning  Conductor.     By  C.  N.  and  H.  M.  Williamson. 

A  motor  novel :  in  other  words  a  romance  of  automo- 
bilism  and  travel,  containing  descriptions  of  France  and 
Italy,  where  the  adventures  of  the  hero  and  heroine — a 
young  Englishman  and  an  American  girl — take  place. 
Mr.  Williamson,  we  are  informed,  is  an  expert  automobilist 
who  has  driven  his  car  across  the  Continent.  The  Hon. 
John  Winston,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  the  heroine's 
chauffeur.  From  this  incident  spring  complications. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

A  Whaleman's  W'ife.  By  F.  T.  Bullen. 

Mainly  a  story  of  the  sea  with  a  strgng  undertow 
of  piety.  One  chapter  begins :  "  Many  and  terrible  are 
the  temptations  which  await  the  striving  Christian,  what- 
ever his  or  her  spiritual  age  may  be."  Mr.  Bullen  also 
gives  us  some  episodes  of  farm  life  in  Vermont,  U.S.A., 
with  dialect.  Tlie  book  is  dedicated  to  President  Roose- 
velt, "a  small  token  of  the  author's  esteem  for  a  strong 
Christian."  Pictures  of  angry  whales  accompany  the 
narrative.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.     Gs.) 

The  Captain  of^His  Soul.  By  Henry  Gilbert. 

The  author  of  Hearts  in  Revolt  is  serious  minded. 
Problems  lurk  in  the  pages  of  his  new  novel,  which  is  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  determines  to  he  a  writer.  He  arrives, 
and  unprofitable  but  critical  applause  follows  him.  "  But 
he  believes  he  has  found  that  literature  is  not  the  only 
success  he  can  have  in  life  :  it  can  never  hope,  it  seems  to 
him,  to  be  anything  but  a  weak  simulation  of  the  facts 
and  truths  of  existence."     (AUen.     Gs.) 


The  Manor  Farm. 


By  M.  E.  Feancts. 


A  story  of  country  life  by  the  author  of  Pastorals  of 
Dorset.  Giles,  Farmer  Joe,  Cousin  John  Domeny,  Cousin 
Harriet  are  some  of  the  characters.  This  pleasant  ambling 
storj'  contains  much  rustic  dialogue.  A  picture  of  the 
Manor  Farm  forms  the  frontispiece.     (Longmans.     Gs.) 


A  Woman  and  a  Creed. 


By  H.  G.  Sargent. 


"  I,  Count  Derich  de  la  Baye,  tell  thi^  story,  being  a 
stranger  in  England  for  conscience'  sake.  Yet,  God 
having  enabled  me  to  keep  my  word,  and  having  all  I  love 
best  in  the  world  with  me  here,  I  can  now  tell  with  a  light 
heart  of  how,  down  by  the  shallow  shores  and  waterways 
of  the  Netherlands,  I  fought  the  devil  and  his  works,  first 
for  the  sake  of  a  man,  and  lastly  for  a  woman's  love." 
(Blackwood.     6s.) 


Winifred  and  the  Stockbroker. 


By  Chakles  Eddy. 


A  stockbroking  novel.  It  deals  with  the  career  of  three 
young  men  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  their  devotion  to 
the  daughter  of  the  head  of  their  firm.     (Arnold.     3s.  Gd.) 

We  have  also  received  :  The  Ghost's  Revenge,  stories  of 
modern  Paris,  by  R.  H.  Sherard  (Digby  Ix)ng)  ;  The  Heart 
of  Youth,  by  M.  E.  Winchester  (Digby  Long) ;  Set  to 
Partners,  bv  Gertrude  Warden  (Digby  Long) :  The  Mis- 
demeanours  of  Nancy,  by  Eleanor  Hoyt  (Richards) ; 
Aspiration,  by  Constance  West  (Richards) ;  A  Daughter  of 
the  Sen,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Hodder  and  Stoughton) ; 
77(e"  Romance  of  Gilbert  Holmes,  by  M.  M.  Kirkman 
(Simpkin  Marshjill), 
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The   Dweller  in  the  Grey. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  English  Government  imposed  a  window 
tax  on  Scotland ;  and,  because  they  are  a  thrifty  folk  with 
a  constitutional  objection  to  paying  more  money  than  they 
must,  the  Scots  began,  after  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  to 
board  up  as  many  of  their  windows  as  they  could  spare.    It 
is  such  a  blind  window  that  suggested  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mrs.  Oliphant's   four  Stories  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen 
lately    republished    in    volume    form    from    Blachicood's 
Maijazine.     You  could  just  see  this  window  (or  was  it  a 
mere  painted  pattern  on  the  wall  of  the  library  across  the 
street  ?)  from  Aunt  Mary's    drawing-room ;  and    the    old 
ladies  who  came  to  see  Aunt  Mary  crowded  round  the  girl 
who    sat    apart  in  the  window-recess,   and  peered  at  it. 
Some  spake  of  it  in  this  manner  and  others  in  that.     But 
the  girl,  gazing  idly  at  it   day  after  day,  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  a  window  indeed.     Not  only  could   she  see  that  it 
was  a  window,  but  she  could  see  a  faint  greyness  as  of 
space  behind  it — a  space  that  went  back  into  gloom.    Then 
she  made  out  (as  she  looked  again  earnestly  day  after  day) 
a  large  dark  shadow  coming  out  into  the  grey  ;  and  looking 
more  intently  she  was  persuaded  that   it  was  a  piece  of 
furniture — a  writing  table  or  a  bookcase.    It  was  a  writing 
desk,  she  saw  later  on — a  large  old-fashioned   one  ;  and 
she  knew  by  the  shape  that  it  had  a  great  many  pigeon- 
holes and  little  drawers  in  the  back,  and  a  large  table  for 
writing.      Pays   passed.      The   greyness   contained    more 
things.     There  were  white  glimmering  things  that  might 
be  papers  on  the  table,  and  on  the  floor  a  pile  of  books. 
One  evening  there  was  a  flicker  of  movement,  life.    At  last 
she  saw /u'7H ;    saw  his  outline  against  the  dim  gilding  of 
the  frame  of  the  large   picture  hung  on  the  further   wall. 
It  became  to  her  aU  a  vital  romance.     We  need  not  pursue 
it  in  detail.     Mrs.  v)hphant  makes  a  mere  fairy  tale  of  it, 
with  a  screed  of  century-old  love-making,  an  hereditary 
curse  of  second  sight.     To  our  mind  she  would  have  done 
better  to  leave  it  at  the  point  at  which  a  loafing  lad  chucks 
a  stone  that  strikes  the  middle  pane  with  a  dull  little  thud 
and  flops  back  into  the  roadway.     It  would  have  left  us 
with  a  moving  conviction  of  a  temperament  and  (those  of 
us  who  care  for  such  things)  a  parable. 

Because  at  tlie  same  hour  was  put  into  our  hands  the 
first  number  of  the  Uibbert  Journal.  This  well-designed 
and  wide-reaching  "  Quarterly  Review  of  Rehgion,  The- 
ology and  Philosophy "  (Williams  and  Norgate)  is  of 
opinion  that  "  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  totality 
of  conclusions  to  which  all  lines  have  led,  and  are  still 
leading,  the  instructed  Reason  of  man."  In  other  words, 
its  columns  are  open  to  conjecture,  expressed  in  sufficiently 
rational  and  readable  form,  as  to  the  great  question  of  what 
goes  on  Ijehind  the  blank  window-frame.  It  is  that  window 
that,  sincemankind  became  capable  of  inquiry,  since,  that  is 
to  say,  it  emerged  from  the  stage  of  the  anthropoidal  ape, 
has  agitated  its  mind.  The  creature  found  itself  in  the  midst 
pf  the  forces,  some  beneficent,  most  of  them  hostile,  aH 


alike  unknown.  The  powers  that  moved  the  universe  of 
which  he  was  so  small,  but  to  himself  so  important,  a  part 
he  must  by  every  means  within  his  narrow  compass 
struggle  to  find  out.  The  favourable  he  must  encourage 
and  stir  up  to  more  vigorous  action  ;  the  evil  he  must 
thwart  or  propitiate.  At  one  time  he  trusted  more  in  the 
power  of  the  good  to  protect ;  at  another,  with  show  of  no 
less  reason,  he  offered  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the 
malevolent.  Right  and  left,  east  and  west,  guesses  grew 
together  into  theories,  theories  into  faith  ;  faiths  prescribed 
lines  of  conduct  which  more  or  less,  as  they  were  more  or 
less  in  accord  with  the  weakness  of  present  inclination, 
were  actualised  in  practice.  Then  up  loafed  the  casual 
lad  and  with  a  pebble  of  reason,  of  malice,  of  personal 
ambition,  of  physical  discovery,  of  divine  or  of  diabolic 
inspiration,  proved  opaque  the  panes  through  which  at 
last  had  begun  to  show  so  definite  a  picture.  And  man 
must  start  afresh  upon  his  course  towards  "  that  totality 
of  conclusion  to  which  all  lines  have  led,  and  are  still 
leading,  the  instructed  Reason  of  man." 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  interject  an  assurance  of 
serious  regard  for  those  '  who  claim  for  their  convictions 
the  sanction  of  what  to  the  unregenerate  is  an  unknown 
faculty.  We  do  not  forget  that  Newman  has  asserted 
for  that  moral  certitude  called  by  theologians  "  divine 
faith  "  that  in  intensity  it  surpasses  that  physical 
certitude  which  in  the  natural  order  is  the  most  cogent. 
Pass,  therefore,  divine  faith.  In  the  natural  order  it  is 
ranked  with  wilful  blindness.  To  the  editors  of  the 
UibheH  Journal  it  is  the  soul  of  what  they  italically  class 
together  as  "dead  forms  of  thought."  Let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  living  thought  that  finds  its  expression  there. 
As  represented  in  these  pages,  living  thought  is  partly 
engaged  in  throwing  stones  to  show  that  the  window  is  a 
mere  surface  outline  upon  a  solid  wall,  partly  in  trimming 
and  compromising  as  to  the  shapes  that  more  or  less 
generally,  more  or  less  concretely  and  definitely  have  been 
discerned  in  the  grey  beyond.  The  catastrophe  at 
Martinique  affords  a  text  upon  which  three  diverse  thinkers 
expatiate.  "Catastrophes  and  the  Moral  Order  "  is  the 
heading  under  which  they  write.  They  all  alike  show 
themselves  aware  both  that  the  particular  catastrophe 
from  which  they  start  is  no  case  apart  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  even  that  the  mere  circumstances  of 
swiftness  and  grand  scale  do  not  eventually  distinguish 
this  thing  from  the  multitude  of  hostile  manifestations 
which,  to  vindicate  the  benevolence  and  power  of  the 
Dweller  in  the  Grey,  must  be  explained.  Thus  one 
apologist,  Dr.  Horton  : — 

Pain  and  catastrophe  are  not,  in  a  world  like  this,  to  be 
avoided.  But  they  are  susceptible  of  immediate  transforma- 
tion by  the  spirit,  the  sovereign  and  controlling  spirit,  of  the 
sufferer.  He  has  but  to  take  them  licroically,  to  embrace 
them  for  a  worthy  object,  to  assimilate  himself,  in  the  bearing 
of  them,  with  the  ultimate  will  which  initiates  and  controls 
the  travail  of  tlie  universe,  and  lie  makes  of  loss  a  glorious 
gain  ;  of  suffering,  joy  ;  of  death,  eternal  life. 

You  search  Dr.  Howison  for  what  he  has  to  say  to  that. 
Dr.  Howison,  writing  independently,  answers  : — 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  evil  in  Nature,  at  least  when  it 
ends  in  human  agony  and  despair,  can  be  even  coexistent  with 
a  God  who  has  a  controlling  relation  to  the  course  of  the 
world  ;  difficult,  I  say,  but  not  l)cforehand  impossible  ;  it  is  a 
fair  problem,  though  indeed  an  oliscure  one.  Jiut  for  a  God, 
the  perfection  of  all  justice  and  love,  literally  to  produce  even 
the  system  of  Nature  ^not  to  speak  of  the  revolting  view,  of 
late  become  the  leading  fashion,  that  He  produces  all  its 
delaih,  by  immediate  immanent  causation),  when  death  and 
destruction  amid  agonies  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  are  surely 
involved  in  it  for  numberless  beings  of  the  highest  suscepti- 
bility to  suffering,-- literally  to  produce  it,  and  to  maintain  it 
inexorably— appears  from  Ijeforehand  incredible. 

Thus  he  sets  aside  as  a  mere  begging  of  the  question 
all  the  cheerful  chirping  to  the  tune  "  all's  Vfell  that  ends 
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well,"    and   columnising   references    to   chastening   love. 
Finally,  we  have  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  who  seems  in 
his    defence  of  a  moral  deity  to  step  outside  the  Lnes 
editorially  laid  down.     For,  having  urged  in  his  capacity 
of  advocatus  Dei  such  considerations  as  that  probably  the 
victims  suffered  no  more  tlian  in  dying  most  people  suffer, 
and  that  anywdy  we  must  all  die  at  some  time,  he  falls 
back  on  the  spiritual  exiTerience  of  the  individual  man  :  — 
The  maiu  trust  of  Theism  must  for  ever  be  in  tlio  spiritual 
experience  of   the  individual  man.     If  ho  know  nanglit  by 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  no  cimning  of  argument  will  con- 
vince him  that  He  who  grasps  the  lightnings  and  smites  by 
the  driving  storm   is  a  God  of  Love  whose  rule  is  along  the 
lines  of  an  eternal  Moral  Order.     If  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
be  with  him,  if  he  has  known  God  working  in  him  in  his 
sorrow,    in  his   temptation,   in  liis   remorse,    in  the   blessed 
experience  of  reconciliation,  the  fires  of  all  the  volcanoes  will  not 
burn  nor  the  waters  of  all  the  floods  avail  to  quench  his  faith. 

The  rest  is  rhetoric. 

In  Mrs.  Oliphant's  story  there  arrives  a  point  at  which 

the  inmate  of  the  room  actually  raises  the  sash  and  looks 

with  a  look  of  recognition  out  upon  the  devout  dreamer. 

Did  then  God  reveal  himself  as  man  ?     Did  the  Word — 

"  which  was  God  through  whom  all  things  were  made  " — 

become   man?    In    "The   Basis  of  Christian  Doctrine" 

Prof.    Gardner    has  his  say.      To  him  all    that    we    can 

discover  in  the  brightest  light  of  rational  criticism  is  not 

what  happened,  but  what  vras  believed  to  have  happened  : — 

That  Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  croSs  may  fairly  be  considered, 

in  spite  of  difficulties  raised  by  a  few  objectors,  as  a  definite 

fact  of  history.     This  fact   may  serve  as   an  attachment  to 

which  doctrine  may  cling  ;  but  in  itself  it  involves  no  doctrine. 

"  Cnicified  under   Pontius   Pilate :"  to   this   Tacitus  would 

subscribe  as  readily  as  St.  Paul.     But  the  fact  only  becomes 

related  to  doctrine  when  wo  add  to  it  what  is  not  mere  fact 

of  history  :   "  Crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate.'      There 

indeed  we  have  doctrine  ;  and  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  the 

words  "for  us"  is  not  merely  detachable  from  the  fact,  but  it 

lias  been  so  detached  by  thousands  of  Christians  who  have 

tosed    it   rather   on   spiritual   experience   than    on   historic 

evidence  of  the  nature  of  which  they  have  been  ignorant. 

Thus  the  study  of  doctrine  and  the  belief  in  doctrine 
are  distinct  with  such  a  difference  as  distinguishes  science 
from  art.     It  is  enough  that  the  girl  did  see. 

We  pass  to  Prof.  Royce  on  "  The  Concept  of  the  Infinite." 
It  is  based  on  Dedekind's  Essay  on  Number,  and 
Cantor's  theory  of  the  relaxations  of  infinite  assemblages 
of  objects ;  and  whether  one  should  regard  its  context 
as  a  valuable  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  further  intelligence 
of  the  figure  within,  or  an  elaborate  play  upon  words,  we 
are  by  no  means  determined.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  piece 
of  elegant  gymnastic.  The  concept  of  the  infinite  that 
most  minds  hold  is  a  pure  negation.  It  is  claimed  for 
the  "  new  infinite "  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a  positive 
definition — or,  at  least,  of  a  positive  description.  Pre- 
mising the  two  conceptions  of  equality  and  the  relation 
of  whole  and  part,  Dedekind  proc^ecds  to  his  definition 
of  an  infinite  collection  :  "  A  collection  is  infinite  if  it  can 
be  put  in  one  to  one  corTespondence,  or  can  thus  he  found 
equal  to,  one  of  its  own  -parts."  With  this  is  combined  a 
further  notion  (we  despair  of  conveying  even  a  faint 
impression)  of  Self-Representation.  When  you  have  grasped 
ana  combined  these  two  ideas  you  will  have  won  to  a  new 
light  ujxm  the  possible  relations  of  equality  between 
yourself  in  a  perfected  state  and  the  Dweller  in  the  Grey, 
and  upon  Ilis  nature  and  attributes. 

It  is  excellent  juggling,  but  juggling  is  quick  to  pall. 
What  remains  ?  This  :  that  the  girl  at  the  window  did 
see,  and  sees.  Her  spirituality,  her  mystical  intuition, 
call  it  what  you  will,  are  her  own.  Metaphysical  scholar- 
ship can  never  overhear  the  secrets  of  her  pure  soul,  or 
spod  them.  Happily  for  the  happiness  of  the  world  the 
majority  will  always  see  something  behind  the  greyness. 
Metaphysicians  define  and  refine  :  they  believe. 


Some   Fallacies  about  the 

Short   Story. 
II. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Tlie  Necklace. 
Madame  Loisel  is  the  wife  of  a  poor  clerk  ;  she  borrows  a 
diamond  necklace  from  her  rich  friend,  Madame  Forestier, 
in  order  to  adorn  her  beauty  at  a  ball.  On  the  way  home 
from  the  ball  the  necklace  is  lost,  and  it  is  never  found. 
The  Loisels  beg  and  borrow  thirty-six  thousand  francs 
to  replace  the  necklace  by  another  exactly  like  it,  and  they 
say  nothing  to  Miidame  Forestier  of  their  calamity.  For 
ten  years  the  Loisels  endure  a  life  of  the  narrowest  penury, 
and  at  length  the  thirty-six  thousand  francs  are  repaid. 
Then  Madame  Loisel,  now  a  poor  creature  worn  out  by 
work,  meets  the  still  attractive  Madame  Forestier,  and  tells 
her  about  the  loss,  and  the  substitution,  which  Madame 
Forestier  had  never  discovered.  Madame  Forestier  informs 
her  that  the  original  necklace  was  paste  and  scarcely 
worth  five  hundred  francs. 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  which  more  than  anything  else 
of  his  has  contributed  to  de  JIaupas.sant's  fame  in  England. 
It  certainly  contains  admirable  passages.  The  description 
of  Madame  Loisel's  yearning  for  romance,  pleasure,  adora- 
tion, is  masterly  ;  and  the  ecstasy  of  the  night  of  the  ball, 
and  the  long  torture  of  ten  years  of  parsimony,  and  the 
condition  of  Madame  Loisel  at  the  end  of  tliose  ten  yejirs, 
are  done  with  equal  emotional  power.  But  one  may  as.sert 
with  the  utmost  certainty  that  it  is  not  the  rare  and  subtle 
art  of  these  passages  which  has  ensured  the  fame,  or  rather 
the  notoriety,  of  the  story.  It  is  the  tremendous  shock 
administered  to  the  reader's  nerves  by  Madame  Forestier's 
announcement  that  the  necklace  was  paste,  and  that  there- 
fore the  appalling  martyrdom  of  the  Loisels  was  unnecessary 
from  the  beginning.  With  a  facile  and  somewhat  despicable 
cleverness,  de  Maupassant  withholds  this  shock  till  the 
very  last  lines  of  the  story.  I  know  nothing  comparable 
with  it  except  the  end  of  Balzac's  U Interdiction,  which 
is  equally  staggering,  but  vastly  more  defensible.  Balzac 
never  stooped  to  hide  from  the  reader,  for  the  sake  of  a 
theatrical  effect,  facts  which  were  within  the  knowledge  of 
his  characters. 

An  examination  of  The  Necklace  will  disclose  weakness 
at  almost  every  point  where  the  plot  moves  ;  it  is  excellent 
only  when  the  plot  stands  still.  When  Madame  Loisel 
borrows  the  necklace  the  reader  is  distinctly  told  that  it  is 
a  diamond  necklace  ;  he  is  misled  with  deliberation.  The 
manner  in  which  the  necklace  disappears  is  rendered 
neither  probable  nor  clear:  In  keeping  its  disappear- 
ance a  secret  from  Madame  Forestier,  the  Loisels  acted, 
not  as  people  act  in  real  life,  but  as  puppets  act  on  the 
stage— for  a  particular  purpose  of  the  author's.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  tale  M.  Ijoisel  behaves  as  a  man  with 
some  sense  and  some  imagination,  and  such  a  man  would 
certainly  have  told  Madame  Forestier  at  once.  But  it  he 
had  told  Madame  Forestier  at  once  there  would  have  been 
no  story.  Further,  that  the  Loisels  should  be  able  with 
any  certainty  to  choose  a  necklace  exactly  to,  match  a  neck- 
lace of  which  they  had  only  had  possession  for  a  day  or 
two  is  very  improbable  ;  it  is  even  more  improbable  that 
M.  Loisel  should  have  raised  the  money  to  pay  for  it  in 
so  short  a  time.  And  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
Madame  Forestier  did  not  open  tlie  case  when  Madame 
Loisel  returned  it  to  her,  and  that  during- ten  years  she 
never  found  out  that  Madame  Loisel  had  not  brought  back 
the  identical  trinket  which  she  had  taken  away.  Thus, 
again  and  again,  probability  and  truth  are  sacrificed  to  the 
artificial  necessity  of  a  climax.  And  the  final  defect  is 
that  the  tale  cannot  end  where  de  Maupassant,  gleeful  in 
the  administration  of  his  smashing  blow  between  the 
reader's  eyes,  has  thoughtlessly  stopped  it.     The  first  and 
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fundamental  business  of  the  literary  creative  artist  is  to 
raise  a  question,  and,  having  raised  it,  to  settle  it.  This 
question  of  the  necklace  is  not  settled.  Madame  Forestier 
had  received  jewels  worth  thirty-six  thousand  francs  from 
the  Loisels  in  place  of  jewels  worth  five  hundred  francs. 
Obviously,  therefore,  Madame  Forestier  would  dispose  of 
the  jewels,  buy  herself  a  paste  necklace,  and  hand  the 
balance  to  the  Loisels ;  and  the  balance,  even  allowing  for 
jeweller's  profits,  would  perhaps  be  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  francs.  In  Paris  thirty  thousand  francs  is  a 
great  deal,  and  the  Loisels  would  have  been  to  some 
extent,  if  far  from  adequately,  compensated  for  their 
privations. 

Had  Balzac  been  telling  this  tale  he  would  undubitably 
have  let  the  reader  know  from  the  beginning  that  the 
necklace  was  false.  Such  candour,  instead  of  detracting 
from  the  harrowing  effectiveness  of  the  narration,  would 
have  intensified  it.  What  could  be  more  harrowing  than 
to  watch  a  protracted  martyrdom,  knowing  all  tlie  time 
that  il  the  martyrs  knew  what  you  knew  the  martyrdom 
would  cease,  would  never  have  occurred  ?  And  Balzac 
would  have  finished  the  story.  In  de  Maupassant's 
version  the  real  tragic  significance  of  the  Loisels'  priva- 
tions is  withheld  from  the  reader  so  long  that  it  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  recollection.  In  fine,  all  considerations 
of  truth  and  genuine  art  are  ignored  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  be  dazzled  by  the  swift  flash  of  a  magnesium 
light,  deluded  by  a  conjuring  trick,  laid  flat  by  a  single 
blow.  The  inexcusable  fault  of  the  tale  is  that  it  depends 
on  a  mere  trick,  a  device  hit  on  in  a  chance  moment,  and 
executed  for  the  delectation  of  the  groundlings  and  the 
obfuscation  of  the  weak  in  judgment. 

My  excuse  for  this  detailed  examination  of  a  somewhat 
trifling  achievement  in  art  is  that  The  Necklace  is  the 
prototype  of  the  very  modem  short  story.  There  is  a 
vague  idea  abroad  that  the  tricky  craft  of  The  Necklace  is 
"  the  art  of  the  short  story."  Nine  tenths  of  all  magazine 
stories  depend  for  their  effect  on  a  trick-plot.  In  Grub 
Street  one  hears  the  phrase  :  What  a  splendid  idea  for 
a  short  story !  Indeed,  unless  a  story  possesses  this 
trickiness,  the  editors  complain  that  it  had  no  plot.  And 
so  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  plot "  has  been  ridiculously 
narrowed,  and  the  short  story  has  become  a  weird 
monstrosity  with  a  distended  climax,  to  which  every  other 
part  of  its  organism  is  absolutely  subservient.  Stories 
must  of  course  have  a  climax,  as  camels  must  have  a 
hump  ;  they  would  be  indefensible  without  one  ;  but  they 
need  not  consist  solely  of  climax — and  a  trick  climax  at 
that !  Not  ingenuity,  but  form,  not  hard  knocks,  but 
sustained  power,  make  for  excellence  in  art.  As  regards 
novels,  this  is  fairly  well  recognised  ;  but  the  notion  that 
short  stories  are  "  somewhat  different  "  persists.  Short 
stories  are  not  different. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  "  the  art  of  the  short 
story  "  is  generally  used,  there  is  no  "  art  of  the  short 
story."  The  short  story  is  not  susceptible  of  any  peculiar 
and  distinctive  definition.  A  short  story  is  merely  a  short — 
story,  and  there's  an  end  on  it.  Some  writers,  especially 
American  writfrs,  have  attempted  to  sequestrate  the  short 
Btory  and  give  it  a  little  republic  of  its  own.  They  have 
said  that  it  is  subject  to  special  rules,  and  that  of  the 
proper  short  story  certain  particulars  of  subject  and  fonn 
can  be  postulated.  The  only  particular  that  can  be  postu- 
lated of  a  short  story  is  its  shortness  :  nothing  else  whatever. 
One  is  told,  for  example,  that  a  proper  short  story 
deals  with  one  person,  and  that  the  events  of  it 
materially  alter  his  life  ;  that  a  proper  short  story  deals 
with  one  episode  ;  that  a  proj^er  short  story  covers 
a  certain  limited  space  of  time  ;  and  so  on.  But  it  will  be 
quite  easy  for  everyone  familiar  witli  the  literature  of 
short  stories  to  produce  examples  of  proper  short  stories 
which  escape  every  definition  save  that  of  shortness.  And 
even  the  indispensable  shortness  may  be  achieved  in 
either  of  two  ways.    A  short  story  may  relate  an  event 


actually  brief  with  the  same  fulness  of  detail  as  would 
mark  the  relation  of  that  event  in  a  novel ;  or  it  may 
relate  an  event  actually  long,  or  a  long  succession  of 
events,  in  bare  outline.  A  specimen  of  the  first  sort  is 
de  Maupassant's  An  Idyll,  and  of  the  second  his  Odyssey 
of  a  Girl.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Odyssey 
of  a  Girl,  though  a  perfectly  proper  short  story,  should 
not  have  been  executed  as  a  novel  similar  to  de  Goncourt's 
La  Fille  Eliaa.  There  is  no  reason  why  The  Necklace 
should  not  have  been  a  novel ;  it  would  have  made,  when 
divested  of  its  Jack-in-the-box  surprise,  an  excellent  novel. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Kipling's 
novel.  Captains  Courageous,  should  not  have  been  a  short 
story.  Every  novel  would  be  a  short  story  if  it  was  short 
enough ;  and  every  short  story  would  be  a  novel  if  it  was 
long  enough,  and  certain  short  stories  and  certain  novels 
are  obviously  capable  of  an  expansion  or  a  contraction 
which  would  not  mar,  and  might  possibly  increase,  their 
impressiveness.  E.  A.  B. 


Impressions. 

The    Part    and   the    Whole. 

Outside,  on  the  downs,  in  the  large  patience  of  the  autumn 
day,  life  had  seemed  comprehendable,  if  not  exhilarating  ; 
but  here,  in  the  wood,  all  was  dank  and  dark.  There 
was  no  path,  and  nd  horizon.  The  trees,  in  their  mantle 
of  moisture,  with  last  year's  leaves  soddening  about  their 
roots,  shut  out  all  wholesome  sights.  It  was  as  if  we  had 
dropped  down  into  a  dungeon. 

"  AH  discomfort  is  temporary,"  said  my  companion. 
"  A  fly  crawling  over  an  orange  and  meeting  a  pin-point  <if 
mildew  does  not  sit  down  and  sob — '  All  life  is  mildew.' 
No !  It  crawls  away  to  a  better  place.  It  is  brooding  on 
the  part  that's  confusing  and  depressing.  Error  comes 
through  seeing  in  part.  It  takes  a  big  man  to  see 
the  whole,  and  if  he  be  articulate,  he  gives  the  world 
what  the  world  calls  truth.  And  truth  persists  through 
the  centuries  and  all  changes.  When  now  and  then  in 
our  lives  we  little  men  say  '  that  it  is  truth,'  with  an 
air  of  conviction  that  is  inwardly  half  amazement  and 
half  joy,  it  means  that  we  have  escaped  temporarily  from 
the  part  which  is  individuality  and  have  seen  the  Whole. 
Truth " 

Here  I  broke  in.  My  contribution  to  the  discussion 
was  modest.  It  consisted  of  one  word.  "Look!" 
In  the  distance,  through  the  crowding  tree  trunks, 
as  if  a  trap-door  had  been  suddenly  opened  above  a 
dungeon,  shone  the  clear  light  of  the  austere  autumn  day. 
We  pushed  towards  the  gleam  in  silence,  forced  our  way 
through  the  fringe  of  undergrowth,  and  came  out  upon  the 
ridge.     The  world  lay  outstretched  beneath. 

The  ridge  upon  which  we  stood  went  down  steeply  to 
the  white  ribbon  of  road  that  skirted  tlie  huddle  of 
hills  and  felt  for  its  way  through  pastures,  linking 
village  to  village  till  it  disappeared  behind  a  distant 
hill.  We  threw  ourselves  down  and  looked  out  upon 
the  world.  Close  to  where  we  sat  the  turf  had  been 
wantonly  cut  away,  showing  the  white  chalk  bed.  This 
mutilation  of  the  green  hill-side  extended  downwards  to 
the  road.  It  was  as  if  a  huge  piece  of  rough  white  paper 
had  been  pasted  on  the  hill-side.  I  kicked  one  of  the 
pieces  of  chalk :  it  rolled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
disappeared.  I  wondered  who  had  done  this  vandal 
work,  and  why.  There  seemed  no  purpose  in  it.  The 
rough  bed  of  disclosed  chalk  was  useless — an  eyesore.  It 
was  too  steep  for  a  road,  too  shallow  for  a  quarry. 
How  explain  it  except  as  the  night-work  of  a  thief  who 
had  stolen  the  turf  to  carpet  his  garden  ?  It  annoyed  me. 
Then  the  sun  came  out,  and  fell  so  dazzlingly  on  the 
chalk  that  we  shaded  our  eyes,  rose,  descended  the  hiU, 
and  struck  across  the  country  to  the  distant  hill. 
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I  did  not  turn  again  till  we  reached  that  hill.  But 
when  I  did  turn,  and  looked  over  the  path  we  had 
foUoweti,  1  started.  For  suddenly,  in  quite  a  simple  way, 
I  saw  the  whole.  What,  where  we  had  rested,  had 
seeniefl  a  meaningless  scratching  away  of  the  turf,  was  one 
of  the  arms  of  a  gigantic  cross  that  lay  out — symmetrical, 
dazzling  on  the  hiU-side.  It  was  a  real  cross,  cut  there 
in  the  turf  long  ago  by  an  Oxford  College,  and  repaired 
every  seven  years.  There  it  shone,  white  and  large,  the 
paramount  ap[]e;il  of  the  landscape  :  the  turf  around  was 
a  background,  the  trees  above  dark  sentinels. 

My  comiKinion  continued  his  remarks.  "  Pagan  and 
Christian  alike  have  seen  the  whole.  Confucius  saw  it, 
and  Paul  saw  it.  A  greater  than  Paul  saw  it  always, 
Paul  saw  it  often.  Ho  saw  it  when  he  said  :  '  For  we 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy,  in  part.  But  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 

be    done   away.'     When    I   was    a   child .     You 

remember !  Maeterlinck  says  somewhere  that,  as  we 
ourselves  grow  better,  we  meet  better  men.  Maeterlinck 
sees  the  whole  sometimes." 


Drama. 

Comedy  minus  the  Comic  Idea. 

"  The  Wisdom  of  Folly "  is  a  title  full  of  dramatic 
suggestion.  It  might  belong  to  a  comedy  of  romantic 
sentiment,  in  which  the  things  that  are  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  prudent  are  revealed  unto  babes  ;  or  it  might 
belong  to  a  comedy  with  a  critical  outlook  upon  life 
resembling  that  of  Shakespeare's  Touchstone,  who  used 
liis  folly  as  a  stalking-horse  and  under  the  presentation  of 
that  shot  his  wit.  It  has,  unfortunately,  no  obvious 
relationship  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton's  play,  the  abundant 
folly  of  which  is  vmsweetened  by  an  ounce  of  wisdom, 
which  is  empty  of  sentiment,  and  which  looks  neither 
ujx)n  life  nor  upon  oue  of  the  more  plausible  caricatures 
that  upon  the  stage  conventionally  pass  for  life.  The  brief 
analysis  of  the  thing  is  as  follows :  Mrs.  Rose,  described 
a.s  a  "  flufF3-mindea "  woman,  resides  at  the  Manor 
House,  Little  Winiersh.  There  is  a  Mr.  Rose  who,  after 
two  months  of  married  life,  presented  Mrs.  Rose  with  the 
epithet  appropriate  to  her  temperament  and,  not  unwisely, 
departed.  His  portrait,  in  side-whiskers,  adorns  the  wall, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  the  object  of  certain  "  fluffy  " 
objurgations  by  his  grass-widow.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed,  and  Mrs.  Rose  is  now  awaiting  with  some 
impatience  the  hour  which  is  to  make  her  a  widow  in- 
deed. So  are  her  suitors,  composed  of  a  blustering 
general,  a  bluff  admiral,  and  a  lugubrious  gentleman 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  represented  as  an  ex-Parlia- 
mentary clerk  to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  Act  I.,  each 
of  these  old  fogies  induces  Mrs.  Ro.se  to  sign  a  document 
which,  in  Accordance  with  stage  legal  practice,  is 
neither  witnessed,  stamped,  nor  given  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, binding  herself  not  to  marry  the  rival  whom 
he  fears  the  most.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  she  ia 
debarred  from  marrying  any  one  of  them.  The  deprivation 
neither  is,  nor  appears  to  the  lady,  very  great.  At  the 
end  of  the  act,  Mrs.  Ro.se  is  informed  by  a  lawyer  of  the 
death  of  her  husband.  In  Act  11.,  Mr.  Rose's  will  is  read, 
and  it  appears  that  he  has  left  his  wife  £4,000  a  year  on 
two  conditions.  One  is  that  she  shall  not  wear  mourning  ; 
the  other  that  she  shall  marry  again  within  a  week.  It  is 
easy  not  to  wear  mourning,  especially  as  the  dress  just 
sent  home  does  not  lit.  But  it  is  not  so  easy,  at  Little 
Wimersh,  ten  miles  from  a  railway  station,  to  find  a 
husband.  Mrs.  Rose  is  in  despair.  In  Act  III.,  the  three 
old  fogies  urge  their  suits.     They  are  rejected,  and  in  the 


lame  conclusion  Mrs.  Rose  marries  the  lawyer,  who  appears 
to  be  the  only  other  man  available. 

i  have  set  out  Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton's  theme,  omitting 
the  part  which  refers  to  Mrs.  Rose's  fatuous  waiting-maid, 
her  more  fatuous  niece,  and  her  niece's  still  more  fatuous 
lover,  not  for  any  pleasure  that  I  find  in  dwelling  ujxjn  it, 
but  in  order  to  point  out  how  completely  it  fails  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  any  recognisable  type  of  humourous 
drama.  The  irresponsibility  of  its  jjersonages  to  ihe 
actual  probabilities  of  human  character  and  conduct  brings 
it  within  the  region  of  farce.  But  it  answers  neither  to 
the  ancient  formula  of  farce,  according  to  which  it  is  a 
brutal  and  realistic  exaggeration  of  every-day  low  life,  nor 
to  the  modern  formula,  which  makes  it  the  logical  and 
laughable  development  of  an  initial  absurdity.  "  The 
Wisdom  of  Folly  "  has,  of  course,  its  initial  absurdity,  in 
the  imjjossible  signing  of  the  impossible  documents  :  but 
this  stands  in  no  relation  to  the  working  out  of  the  plot, 
so  far  as  there  is  a  plot  to  work  out,  for  it  merely  excludes 
Mrs.  Rose  from  marriage  with  three  persons,  no  one  of 
whom  would  she,  in  any  case,  have  contemplated  marry- 
ing. The  introduction  of  a  second  absurdity  in  the 
provisions  of  the  will  is  bad  farce  economics,  and  it  also 
leads  to  nothing,  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  bj^  the 
marriage  with  the  lawyer  is  so  obvious  as  to  afford  no 
interest  of  intrigue  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  '"  The  Wisdom  of  FoUy  "  has  no  claim 
to  rank  as  comedy  in  the  true  sense  ;  for  the  true  comedy 
imperatively  demands  the  comic  idea.  The  use  of  comedy, 
says  Mr.  Meredith,  is  "  in  teaching  the  world  to  under- 
stand what  ails  it."  It  is  a  criticism  of  life,  or  at  least  of 
manners,  none  the  less  penetrating  and  essential  in  that  it 
makes  its  appeal  not  to  the  central  understanding  itself, 
but  to  those  sensitive  anteunai  by  means  of  which  much 
of  the  delicate  perceptive  work  of  the  understanding  is 
done,  the  risible  faculties.  Comedy  lays  its  finger  upon 
the  vanities,  the  meannesses,  the  affectations,  the  illogi- 
calities, the  conventions,  that  clog  humane  living,  and  by 
the  ordeal  of  laughter  they  stand  declared  for  what  they  are. 
Nor  are  this  fundamental  brain-work  and  this  dominance 
of  critical  intention  inconsistent  with  that  brilliance  and 
unexpectedness  of  dialogue  and  situation  which  a  refined 
palate  has  come  to  look  for  in  comedy.  The  wittiest  of 
plays,  since  Sheridan,  is  probably  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest "  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  one  in  which  the 
comic  idea,  with  its  gravely  ironic  acceptance  of  the  serious 
devotion  which  the  customs  of  society  at  one  time  com- 
pelled its  members  to  bestow  upon  trifles,  has  most  supreme 
control.  Laughter,  without  the  comic  idea,  is  but  as  the 
crackling  of  thorns  beneath  the  pot. 

If  I  lay  stress  upon  the  failure  of  "  The  Wisdom  of 
Folly  "  to  fulfil  the- somewhat  exacting  canons  of  comedy  or 
usefully  to  illumine  the  frailties  and  perversities  of  con- 
temporary manners,  I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  breaking 
a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel.  I  should  not  wish  to  do  that.  A 
butterfly  is  so  gracious  a  creature,  with  its  delicate  evan- 
escent colouring  and  its  whimsical  flight,  that  one  would 
never  dream  of  asking  it  for  a  conscience  and  a  mission 
in  life.  Or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  pure  unadulterated 
fooling  is  such  a  good  thing,  that  where  it  is  present 
in  abundance  the  absence  of  the  serious  purpose  of  comedy 
may  reasonably  enough  be  overlooked.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  "The  Wisdom  of  Folly"  is  good  fooling  at  all.  It 
bored  me,  and  it  left  rather  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Occasionally  it  is  a  trifle  improper,  with  the  milk  and 
water  impropriety  to  which  the  censor  appears  to  be 
always  ready  to  give  official  sanction.  More  often 
it  is  merely  inept.  It  attempts  epigrams,  which  almost 
invariably  miss  fire.  It  abuses,  to  an  exasperating  degree, 
the  counnon  stage  trick  of  the  repeated  situation.  The 
humour  of  simple  repetition  is,  I  am  afraid,  one  to  which 
I  am  insensitive.  I  cannot  laugh  when  Mrs.  Rose,  for  the 
tenth  time,  asks  somebody  to  lend  her  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, or  tells  a  fourth  suitor,  as  she  has  already  told  the 
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other  three,  that  she  is  sure  he  is  "  a  flagstone  in  the  pillar 
of  the  empire."  But  I  observe  that  there  is  no  joke  so 
inane  as  not  to  meet  with  a  responsive  chuckle  in  some- 
body's breast.  Probably  plays  get  the  audience  they 
deserve,  and  an  incompatibility  in  the  sense  of  humour  is 
the  chiefest  barrier  between  man  and  man. 

E.  K.  Chambers. 


Art. 

Copyists  and  Craftsmen. 

The  industrious  folk  who  copy  pictures — who  are  they  ? 
Officially  they  are  called  students  :  you  may  see  them  any 
students-day  at  the  National  Gallery  making  copies,  without 
a  qualm,  of  Titian,  or  Turner,  or  Tintoretto.  They  pursue 
their  tasks  cheerfully,  chattering  and  promenading  between 
whiles.  Do  they  ever  cease  to  be  copyists  ?  Does  one 
ever  say,  "  Go  to  !  I  have  copied  enough.  Now  I  will  be 
myself?  "  And  what  becomes  of  all  the  copies?  A  dark 
question  that.  Address  it  to  the  right  person  and  he  will 
smile,  and,  like  the  beaver,  look  the  other  way. 

Plainly,  copying  pictures  is  a  pleasant  way  for  ladies, 
with  small  but  sufficient  incomes,  to  pass  their  time. 
The  airs  of  Bohemia  are  wafted  across  Suburbia.  Most  of 
the  copyists  are  ladies,  and  I  can  understand  the  feeling, 
half  shame,  half  gaiety,  with  which  one  settles  down, 
on  a  fine  October  morning,  to  wrest  tlie  secret  of  the 
undying  charm  from  Piero  di  Cosimo's  "  Death  of 
Procris,"  or  to  copy  Moroni's  grave  tailor,  or  some  ex- 
quisitely simple  Florentine  head,  or  a  wistful  Madonna 
of  Botticelli's,  or  some  solemn  unapproachable  portrait 
that  Velasquez  took  in  his  easy  stride.  Of  course  the 
emprise  is  doomed  to  failure,  but  there  is  something  of 
heroism  in  the  intention.  Anybody  might  make  such  an 
attempt,  and  speak  of  it  without  a  blush,  at  tea  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  copying  pictures  at  the  Tate  Gallery — is  it  not 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  parental  authority  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Tate  Gallery.  It  has 
a  delightful  situation  against  the  grey  river,  and  if  we  are 
patient,  all  intelligent  cabmen  will  in  time  learn  the  way 
there.  The  gallery  contains  many  interesting  pictures 
and  some  fine  examples.  And  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  Mr.  Val. 
Prinsep,  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  or  Mr.  Frank  Millet.  They 
are  successful  painters,  basking  in  various  ways  in  tlie 
sun  of  good  fortune.  But  are  tlieir  works  such  that  an 
intelligent  father  who  takes  in  "The  Art  Journal,"  or  an 
artistic  husband  who  subscribes  to  the  "  Connoisseur," 
should  permit  his  daughter,  or  his  wife,  to  copy.  Well, 
permission  or  not,  they  do  so. 

On  two  days  a  week  the  Tate  Gallery  is  given  up  to  the 
copyists.  A  country  gentleman  dropping  in  there  last 
Tuesday  could  not  have  concealed  his  embarrassment. 
He  would  have  found  himself  in  a  garden  of  girls — of 
various  ages.  How  eon.=cientious  they  are !  One  was 
measuring  a  tree  with  a  piece  of  string  ;  another,  to  secure 
the  atmospheric  illusion  of  a  dark  picture,  had  secluded 
herself  behind  a  crepe  curtain.  But  the  centre  of  interest 
was  Mr.  Marcus  Stone's  "Il-y-en-a  toujours  un  autre." 
Two  ladies  were  copying  it  energetically.  Mr.  Millet's 
"  Between  Two  Fires "  also  had  two  adherents.  Mr. 
MacWhirter's  "  June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,"  Mr. 
Prinsep's  "  Ayesa,"  and  Mr.  Dieksee's  "  The  Two 
Crowns  "  had  each  one  admiring  copyist.  The  gallery 
looked  like  a  huge  painting  school  of  sorts.  In  one 
room  sacred  to  the  Chantrey  pictures  I  counted  fourteen 
copyists.  The  air  was  heavy  with  paint,  and  as  the  siglit 
of  such  ineffectual  effort  was  not  inspiriting,  I  went  out 
upon  the  terrace  and  thought  of  the  Crafts,  as  a  relief 
from  this  facile  expoliation  of  one  of  the  Arts.     Tlie  work 


of  a  craftsman  I  had  once  known  came  back  to  me.  He 
lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  country — a  cottage,  but  every 
room,  the  furniture  and  the  decorations,  bore,  like  Albert 
Durer's  house,  the  impress  of  an  artistic  individuality. 
Below  was  the  smithy ;  in  one  room  was  the  metal  shop  ; 
in  another  the  melting  furnace ;  in  a  third  the  press, 
and  in  the  parlour,  glimmering  on  a  large  sheet  of  white 
paper,  was  the  work — enamels,  rings,  necklaces,  vitensils 
of  hammered  metal — that  he  had  done  with  his  own 
hands  during  the  past  year.  It  was  a  heartrending 
sight,  this  artist  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  far 
from  men,  lonelily  happy,  making  things  that  will  be 
always  serviceable,  and  always  beautiful. 

That  memory  recalled  to  me  tlie  fact  that  my  pocket- 
book  contained  an  invitation  card  to  inspect  the  works 
and  designs  of  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft 
at  the  Woodbury  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street.  Thither 
I  went,  and  on  the  way  recalled  all  I  knew  about  the 
Guild.  It  was  started  with  high  aims  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee  fourteen  years  ago,  on  co-operative  lines.  It 
purposed  to  set  a  higher  standard  of  craftsmanship,  to  find 
a  mean  between  the  independence  of  the  artist  (which  we 
are  told  is  individualistic  and  often  parasitical,  and  with 
which  ex  cathedra  statement  I  do  not  agree),  and  the 
trade  shop.  For  thirteen  years  the  Guild  has  been  housed 
in  a  stately  Queen  Anne  building,  a  relic  of  ancient  days, 
in  east  London.  A  few  months  ago  the  entire  community, 
workmen,  families,  presses,  tools  were  removed  to  a  remote 
village  in  Gloucestershire — Campden,  once,  in  the  middle 
ages,  a  seat  of  the  wool  trade,  and,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  prospering  with  silk  mills.  Then  silence  fell  on 
Campden,  on  its  old  seventeenth  century  stone  houses,  on 
its  fourteenth  ceutury  church,  on  the  timid  articulations  of 
the  stream  that  once  turned  tlie  silk  mill.  In  this  ancient 
spot,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  pear  tree  and  bordered 
by  a  rose  garden,  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  has  planted  its 
workshops.  An  ideal  place,  a  fine  intention,  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  serious  craftsman.  Thence,  surel}^, 
should  come  simple  designs,  architectonic  wisdom,  exact 
taste,  perfect  workmanship;  nothing  merltricious,  notliing 
florid,  nothing  base ;  there  tlie  wayfaring  householder 
should  feel  that  he  will  not  be  bidden  to  buy  this  bacause 
it  is  "  the  rage,"  or  that  because  an  Archduchess  has 
smiled  upon  the  pattern.  With  such  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions I  lulled  myself  on  the  journey  from  the  Tate  Gallery 
to  Bond  Street. 

The  first  product  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  workshops 
that  met  ray  eye  staggered  me.  It  was  a  grand  piauo  in 
the  street  window  of  the  exhibition  rooms.  A  grand 
piano  did  I  say  ?  rather  a  gigantic  Christmas  card.  Above 
the  key-board  were  nine  painted  figures  of  maidens, 
dressed  in  the  usual  art  fabrics,  with  the  usual  simper, 
and  the  usual  garlands  of  flowers.  Eight  more  minced 
on  the  side  wings.  Inside  the  raised  cover  of  the  instru- 
ment were  additional  maidens  entwined  in  musical  texts, 
and  pictorial  incidents.  Tlie  effect  was  garish  and 
distracting.  A  blind  musician  might  play  Chopin  or 
Beethoven  on  it,  but  a  pianist  with  normal  siglit  and 
normal  sensibilities  would  shrink  from  anything  more 
serious  than  a  Gaiety  musical  comedy.  I  found  myself  in 
agreement  with  a  pleasant-looking  Philistine  who  paused 
by  my  side  at  the  shop  window,  his  coat  and  hat  betoken- 
ing that  he  was  a  sportsman.  He  gazed  at  the  piano,  then 
glanced  at  me  and  said,  "  that's  a  rummy  looking  tiling." 

It  was  a  bad  beginning.  My  expression  was  grave  as 
I  passed  through  the  swing  doors  into  the  exhibition 
rooms,  but  it  lightened  many  times  during  my  tour  of 
the  crowded  exhibits.  I  liked  the  Guild's  fanciful  and 
barbaric  jewellery,  their  printed  books,  their  bindings,  their 
beaten-metal  table  dishes,  simple  in  design,  and  un  worried 
with  decoration.  I  liked  an  inkpot,  a  candlestick,  some 
chairs  and  a  bed,  but  the  strange  thing  about  the  Guild 
is  that  while  it  can  produce  good  work  (so  can  the  "  trade 
shop  ")  it  is  apparently  unable   to  resist  the  temptation  to 
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produce  just  those  trivialities  and  over-decorated  articles 
■which  it  proposes  to  exorcise  from  the  handicraft  world. 
One  ot  the  prominent  exhibits  is  a  writing  bureau  which 
is  just  what  a  writing  bureau  should  not  be.  Tlie  writer's 
head  is  ahnost  hidden  under  a  projecting  top-piece,  an 
arrangement  all  sensitive  \vriters  abhor,  and  wlienhe  looks 
up  from  his  paper,  his  eyes  are  distracted  by  a  dazzle  of 
■white  wood,  and  no  fewer  than  twelve  metal  handle  plates 
staring  symmetrically  from  twelve  drawers.  If  we  are 
told  that  the  Guild  makes  such  bureaus  and  pianos  because 
wealthy  buyers  demand  them,  then  aU  I  can  say  is  that 
tlie  Guild  should  remove  to  larger  premises  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road. 

The  Guild  of  Handicraft  takes  itself  very  seriously.  If 
the  Guild  desires  that  others  should  also  take  it  seriously, 
the  presiding  craftsman  must  vigorously  winnow  the  chaff 
of  his  invention  from  the  grain. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Pretended  Science  of  Astrology. 

"The  splendid  imposture  of  Judicial  Astrology  "—to 
use  Scott's  phrase — seems  to  be  again  rearing  its  head, 
and  another  magazine  devoted  to  it  has  just  been  added 
to  those  already  published  in  London.  No  doubt  its 
readers  will  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  large  class  of 
persons  who,  either  from  superstition  and  ignorance  on 
the  one  hand,  or  from  mysticism  on  the  other,  habitually 
give  their  belief  without  waiting  for  their  reason  to  be 
convinced.  Yet  there  is  not  at  first  sight  any  inherent 
absurdity  in  the  theory  that  lies  at  the  base  of  al) 
astrological  doctrine.  If  we  assume — and  the  facts  are 
so  far  entirely  in  favour  of  the  assumption — that  the  con- 
stitutions and  temperaments  of  individuals  differ  from  one 
another  in  particulars  for  which  heredity  is  an  insufficient 
explanation,  it  is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the 
universe  that  these  variations  occur  in  some  regular  and 
predetermined  order.  That  this  order  can  have  anytiiing 
to  do  with  the  stars  may,  indeed,  appear  a  fantastic 
imagining  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  always  formed  and  probably  will 
always  form  man's  chief  measure  of  time,  a  connection  is 
seen  that  was  not  at  first  apparent.  If  we  look  upon  the 
stars  as  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  clock,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  individual  constitution  as  assigned  to  different 
moment  of  cosmical  time,  we  have  a  perfectly  consistent 
theory  of  the  action  of  tlie  stars  upon  the  individual.  All 
that  would  then  remain  to  establish  the  theory  on  a 
scientific  basis,  would  be  to  note  the  variations  of  con- 
stitution that  correspond  to  different  moments  of  cosmical 
.time,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  and  recur.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  this  is  a 
process  that  has  never  been  followed  by  any  devotee  of  the 
so-called  science  of  astrology. 

Tlie  means  adopted  by  astrologeis  for  ascertaining  the 
relative  positions  of  the  heavenly  todies  at  the  birth  of 
the  individual — which  in  their  jargon  is  called  casting  a 
horoscope — are  extremely  simple.  Tlie  Zodiac  or  apparent 
path  traced  by  the  sun  in  his  yearly  course  through  certain 
constellations  is  its  basis,  and  their  first  care  is  to  note  the 
particular  part  of  the  Zodiac  which  appears  on  the  horizon 
at  the  moment  of  birth.  The  Zodiac  is  then  divided  into 
twelve  parts  called  "houses,"  and  the  places  of  the 
"planets,"  including  in  this  phrase  the  sun  and  moon, 
with  reference  to  the  Zodiac  are  next  ascertained  and 
inserted  in  their  respective  houses.  When  this  is  complete, 
th^  astrologer  has  a  tolerably  correct  diagram  of  the 
heavens  as  they  would  appear  at  the  birth  to  a  person 
standing  ujxm  the  earth  at  the  particular  spot  where  the 
birth   takes   phice.     This   geocentric   way  of   looking   at 


things  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  men 
first  began  to  cast  horoscopes,  they  imagined  the  earth  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  viewing  the  whole 
process  as  a  means  of  fixing  a  given  moment  of  cosmical 
time,  it  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  other.  The  places  of  the 
stars  and  planets  were  before  the  rise  of  Greek  astronomy 
ascertained  by  actual  inspection  of  the  sky,  but  can  now 
be  determined  to  tlie  fraction  of  a  second  by  spherical 
trigonometry.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  astrologer 
to  be  even  acquainted  with  this.  Thanks  to  the  ephe- 
merides,  or  almanacks  giving  the  daily  place  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  issued  for  the  use  of  navigators  and  to  the 
invention  of  logarithms,  all  the  data  required  for  casting  a 
horoscope  can  be  acquired  by  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  would,  therefore,  cost 
nothing  but  a  little  patience  for  anyone  to  form  a  corpus 
or  collection  of  horoscopes  of  individuals  the  time  of  whose 
birth  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  from  them  to 
deduce  tlie  canon  of  any  correspondence  that  might  appear 
hetween  the  configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
accidents  of  their  lives. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  way  that  the  pretended  science 
of  astrology  is  constituted.  When  the  horoscope  is  cast, 
it  has  to  be  judged  or  interpreted — or  in  other  words,  the 
bodily  form,  mental  peculiarities,  and  the  leading  events 
likely  to  happen  to  the  "  native  "  or  person  for  whom  it  is 
cast  have  to  be  predicted  from  its  appearance.  But  the 
rules  by  which  this  prediction  is  made  are  derived  not 
from  any  systematic  collection  and  observation  of  facts, 
but  from  tradition,  and  this  tradition  can  be  traced  in 
essential  points  to  one  source.  With  the  single  exception 
of  predictions  arising  out  of  the  movements  of  the  planets 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  were  undiscovered  three 
centuries  ago,  this  one  source  is  the  Tetr^biblos  of  Ptolemy, 
a  work  which  cannot,  on  any  hypothesis,  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  date  than  1-10  a.d.  It  is  from  this  work  that  we 
learn  that  the  planets  Mars  and  Saturn  have  a  "  hostile" 
or  malelic  influence,  Jupiter  and  Venus  a  friendly  or 
benefic,  and  the  other  planets  a  varying  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  native.  From  the  same  source  we  hear 
that  the  "  aspect "  or  figure  formed  by  these  planets  with 
each  other  and  with  the  eartli  is  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  evil,  the  "trine"  or  angle  of  120°  and  the 
"sextile"  or  angle  of  00°  being  favourable,  and  the 
"  square  "  or  angle  of  90°  and  its  double  the  opposition 
being  unfavourable ;  and  further,  that  the  houses  or 
divisions  of  the  Zodiac  in  which  they  are  found  have  each 
their  significance.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  first  house  or 
"  ascendant  "  is  connected  with  the  nature,  life  and  health 
of  the  native,  the  second  house  or  that  next  to  rise  with 
his  fortune,  the  third  witli  his  rehitions,  and  so  on.  As  to 
the  new  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune,  they  are,  appa- 
rently, kept  in  reserve  as  a  kind  of  "bisque"  or  extra 
stroke  to  be  taken  when  the  unfortunate  astrologer  might 
otherwise  find  his  predictions  falsified  by  the  facts,  it 
having  from  the  first  been  decided  by  the  practitioners  of 
the  science  that  the  influence  of  Uranus  was  spasmodic 
and  violent,  while  that  of  Neptune  is  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  fortunate.  On  these  few  •  simple  rules,  all 
astrological  predictions  are  based. 

When  we  are  thus  referred  to  a  single  source  for  all  the 
rules  of  a  so-called  science,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  this 
source  carefully,  and  it  is  here  that  the  word  imposture 
can  be  most  justly  used  with  reference  to  astrology.  For 
the  evidence  that  would  connect  the  name  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  rules  above  sketched  is  such  as  would  not  satisfy  the 
most  conservative  of  critics.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
Claudius  Ptolemj'  who  flourished  in  Alexandria  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  and  who  has  left  us  works  on 
geography  and  astronomy  which  are  for  all  time  magnifi- 
cent contributions  to  science.  His  Syntaxis  or  Almagest  — 
to  call  it  by  its  Arabic  name — gives  us,  although  founded 
on  a  misconception  of  the  planet's  orbits,  a  perfectly  trust- 
worthy system  of  measuring  the  heavens  and  formed  upon 
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its  first  appearance  the  basis  of  the  science  of  navigation. 
But  throughout  this  magnificent  work  there  is  no  word  or 
hint  of  astrology,  nor  anything  to  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  author  is  responsible  for  the  farrago  of  rubbish 
known  as  the  Tetrabiblos.  Neither  have  we  any  contem- 
porary MSS.  of  the  astrological  treatise  which  masquerades 
under  the  name  of  the  great  astronomer.  The  mediaeval 
copies  from  which  modern  astrologers  have  derived 
their  tradition  are  confessedly  a  paraphrase  of  the  original 
treatise  attributed,  on  I  know  not  what  grounds,  to 
Proclus  the  Neoplatonist,  who  lived  three  centuries 
later  than  Ptolemy ;  while  the  only  MS.  which  does 
not  bear  the  name  of  Proclus  is  so  condensed  that 
it  is  plainly  only  the  epitome  of  a  longer  one.  And 
when  we  look  at  the  text  of  either  the  paraphrase  or 
the  epitome,  we  see  that  it  is  impossible  that  their 
original  could  have  been  written  by  anyone  with  any 
astronomical  knowledge  at  all.  The  writer,  after  referring 
at  great  length  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Chaldean  astrologers,  whose  doctrines,  as  we  know  from 
Sextus  Empiricus,  differed  in  many  material  points,  casts 
aside  any  attempt  to  ascertain  accurately  the  state  of  the 
heavens  at  birth,  and  advocates  instead  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  zodiacal  degree  on  the  horizon  which  is  about  as 
rational  as  leaving  it  to  be  decided  by  the  tossing  up  of  a 
halfpenny.  And  in  his  attribution  of  certain  influences  to 
the  different  planets,  aspects,  and  houses,  it  is  plain  that 
he  is  guided  not  by  observation,  but  by  mystical  motives 
which  have  no  foundation  in  reason  whatever.  His  view 
of  the  influence  of  the  planets  is  dictated  by  the  supposed 
characteristics  of  the  heathen  gods  whose  names  they 
bear,  while  the  supposed  virtues  and  vices  of  the  aspects 
are  derived  from  a  mystical  theory  of  numbers  which 
attributes  good  qualities  to  the  odd  and  evil  to  the  even 
ones.  Any  unprejudiced  person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  works  of  James  Wilson,  perhaps  the  only 
modern  writer  on  astrology  who  has  permitted  himself  to 
speak  frankly  on  the  matter,  will  agree  with  him  that  the 
system  of  the  Tetrabiblos  is  "  evidently  a  system  of  Divina- 
tion in  which  no  real  operation  of  Nature  is  included, 
except  in  a  figurative  sense."  F.  Legge. 


Correspondence. 

Some  Fallacies  'about  the  Short  Story. 
Sir, — Although  I  quite  agree  with  your  contributor 
"  E.  A.  B."  as  to  the  excellence  of  English  short-story 
writing,  yet  I  think  he  hardly  disproves  the  publishers' 
assertion  that  volumes  of  short  stories  do  not  "  pay."  It  is 
lamentable  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  short  story  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  flourish  as  it  ought  whilst  there  is  nothing 
before  it  but  a  month's  publicity  in  a  magazine.  Your 
contributor  gives  a  hst  of  twelve  writers  "  who  have  made 
their  reputations  by  means  of  short  stories."  He  further 
says  of  the  twelve  writers  he  names,  "  in  most  instances 
when  tlie  author  has  turned  to  novels  his  reputation  has 
suffered  a  decline."  This,  however,  would  by  no  means 
apply  to  five  of  the  twelve.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
Mr.  Henry  Harland.  His  volumes  of  short  stories.  Made- 
moiselle Miss,  Comedies  and  Errws,  and  Grey  Roses,  were 
undoubtedly  artistic  successes  ;  but  he  failed  to  achieve  a 
popular  success  until  he  wrote  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box. 
This  book  has  met  with  a  surprising  reception  ;  and  it  is, 
I  believe,  mainly  owing  to  the  novel's  astounding  sale  that 
the  short-story  volumes  have  been  dragged  into  second  and 
third  editions.  Yet,  I  think,  few  will  deny  that  there  is 
better  work  in  Grey  Ttoses  than  in  The  Cardinal's  Snuff 
Box.  The  depressing  inference  seems  to  be  that  although 
exquisite  short  stories  may  "  pay  "  passably  well,  yet  a 
novel  which  is  merely  good  has  a  vastly  larger  public 
waiting  for  it.  Have  we  ever  heard  of  a  book  of  short 
stories  selling  like  The  Master  Christian  or  The  Eternal 


City?  I  think  if  we  took  some  writer  whose  excellence 
in  both  classes  of  work  is  undoubted — say  Thomas  Hardy 
— and  could  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  average 
sales  of  his  short-story  volumes  bear  to  the  average  sales 
of  his  novels  we  should  have  some  grounds  on  which  to 
base  our  estimate  of  the  relative  popularity  of  short 
stories. — Yours,  &c., 
Yarra,  Holland  Road,  George  Eastgate. 

Sutton  Coldfield. 

Sm, — In  my  capacity  as  the  chief  librarian  of  a  large 
and  successful  subscription  library  kept  going  by  people 
in  easy  circumstances,  a  careful  observation  of  the  books 
read  clearly  proves  in  Hull,  at  all  events,  short  stories  are 
not  appreciated.  We  usually  get  from  twenty  to  sixty 
copies  of  a  popular  novel,  as  our  readers  want  books  as 
soon  as  issued.  Six  is  the  greatest  number  of  a  volume 
of  short  stories  we  have  had  in  circulation.  Forty  copies 
are  usually  in  circulation  of  a  well-known  lady's  novel, 
but  the  same  author  published  a  collection  of  short  stories 
and  two  copies  met  all  our  requirements. — Yours,  &c., 

Eoyal  Institution,  IIuU.  William  Andrews. 

[Our  correspondent's  statements  do  not  vitiate  those  of 
"  E.  A.  B."  That  Mr.  Henry  Harland  had  achieved  a 
reputation  before  Tlie  CardinaVs  Snuffbox  is  indubitable.] 


An  Autograph  Poem  of  Robert  Burns. 

Sir, — I  have  discovered  among  the  papers  of  an  old 
library  a  manuscript  poem  which,  after  careful  comparison 
with  the  undoubted  originals  in  the  British  Museum  and' 
submission  to  competent  authorities,  I  am  satisfied  is  an 
authentic  autograph  of  Robert  Burns.  It  is  the  poem 
commencing  :  "  Adown  winding  Nith  I  did  wander,"  and 
is  one  of  those  sent  to  Mr.  Thomson  by  Burns  for  the 
edition  of  Scottish  Songs  with.  Music.  My  copy,  however, 
is  clearly  not  the  copy  sent  to  the  printer,  but  the  actual 
original  sent  to  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  hi)s 
evidently  been  folded  and  kept  as  a  letter,  and  it  is 
written  on  two  pages  of  a  sheet  of  royal  bath  post  letter 
paper  bearing  the  "  G.  R."  water-mark.  In  one  edition  of 
Burns's  poems  there  are,  I  believe,  seven  verses  of  this 
poem.  In  other  editions  one  verse  is  deleted.  My  auto- 
graph copy  contains  six  verses,  and  the  poet  has  appended 
to  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse — "  For  she  is  Simplicity's 
Child  " — a  characteristic  note  of  two  lines,  and  has  also 
superscribed  it  at  the  foot :  "  To  Miss  Phillis  McMurdo — 
with  the  Bard's  most  respectful  Comptnts."  The  whole 
of  the  poem,  the  note,  and  the  superscription  are  in  the 
undoubted  handwriting  of  the  poet. 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
autograph  I  should  be  very  grateful,  in  view  of  the  several 
forgeries  of  Burns's  autographs  which  have  occurred,  of 
any  information  which  would  confirm  and  establish  its 
authenticity,  and  especially  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  existence  of  any  other  holograph  copy  of  this 
poem  is  known,  and  if  so  where  it  is  to  be  found. — 
Yours,  &c., 

89,  Elm  Grove  Road,  Maceice  H.  Truelove. 

Barnes. 


"  By  Different  Hands." 

Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  "  Bookworm,"  in  referring 
to  Mr.  N.  H.  Dole's  edition  of  the  works  of  Goethe 
and  SchiUer,  says  :  "  His  idea  is  to  reproduce  the 
best  available  translations  by  different  hands.  .  .  . 
The  principle  might  be  applied  with  good  effect  to  more 
than  one  foreign  lyrical  poet — take  Heine,  for  instance." 
Is  not  Messrs.  Scott's  edition  of  Heine  in  the  Canterbury 
Poets  compiled  on  this  principle  ?  In  it  are  translations 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Longfellow,  James  Thomson, 
Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Houghton,  and  others. — Yours,  &c., 

Manchester.  Rachel  Hankinson. 
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Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  160  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  example, 
or  examples,  of  anticipatory  slang  in  poetry.  We  awanl  it  to  the 
Rev.  R.  Giffor.l  Wood,  Kirkby  Ravcnsworth  Grammar  School, 
Richmond,  Yorks,  (or  the  following  : — 

(  On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 
With  folding  wings  they  waiting  sit 
For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 
To  some  calm  anil  blonming  care. 

—Shelley.     Written  in  the  Euganean  Hills. 
Is  thy  love  a  plant  ? 

—Shelley. 
Other  8p3cimens  follow : — 

What  ho  ! 
—  Shakespeire,  "Cymbeline."    Act.  I. 
[H.  A.  M.,  Covent  Garden.] 

HaU  ! 
—  Browning,  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 
Perseverance,  dear  my  lord,  keep=  hnrtmir  hrU/ht. 
—Shakespeare,  ''Troilus  and  Cressida."     Act  III.,  sc.  3. 

[F.  R.  C,  London  Docks] 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  'ere  I  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  .ilnj/iiuj  doirlij  to  the  West. 

— '■  Locksley  HaU." 
[C.  J.  C,  London.] 

As  ghMtlij  bug  ('oes  greivtly  them  affeare. 

— Spenser,  "  Faery  Quecne." 

I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would,y'«H'  me." 

--Fletcher,  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen." 

[T.  C.  Ruxted.] 

'Twas  even  an  awful  shine 

From  the  exaltation  of  Apollo's  bow. 

— Keats,  "  Endymion." 

W'!iat  ho !  you  men,  you  beasts. 

— '•  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  L,  sc.  1. 

Shall  have  the  chinkx. 

— "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  I.,  sc.  5. 

[F.  M.  S.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.] 

Milton  speaks  of  "  bloom  ing  Eve  in  her  blaxtetl  Paradise." 

[E.  E.,  Bushey.] 

Alas,  how  dim — dishonourably  dim  ! 

And,  crammed  into  space  we  blush  to  name. 

—  Robert  Blair,  "  The  Grave  " 
[A.  H.,  Birmingham.] 

His  presence  soon  hloirx  up  the  kindling  fight. 

— Dryden,  "  Annus  Mirabilis." 

Stars  ihut  up  shop,  mists  pack  away, 
And  the  moon  mourns. 

— Henry  Vaughan  ("  Silurist  "),  "  Faith." 
Condition,  circumstance  i^^mit  the  thing. 

— Pope,  "  Essay  on  Man,"  IV.  57. 

But  riittlinij  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks. 

— Pope,  "  Essay  on  Criticism." 

Come  then  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  alonff, 
0  master  of  the  [wet  and  the.song. 

—  I'ope,  '•  Ess.ay  on  Man,"  Ep.  IV. 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore. 

— Goldsmith,  "  Deserted  Village." 

Who  lives  with  you  lives  like  those  linowing  flowers. 

Henry  Vauphan  ("  Silurist "),  "  To  his  Books." 

PlKebus.  arise ! 
And  paint  the  sable  skies 
With  azure  white  and  red. 
— Willi.am  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  "  Invocation." 

A  rose,  besides  his  beauty,  is  a  eure. 

—  George  Herbert,  "Providence." 

That  hilling  power  is  none  of  thine  ; 
1  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  e.ves. 
—•Thomas  Carew,  "Ingratetul  Beauty  Threatened" 
'  (addres.sed  to  Celia). 

[M.  A.  C,  Cambridge.] 


Competition  No.  i6i  (New  Series). 

On  page  408  will  be  found  some  aphorisms  in  verse  extracted  from  a 
recently  published  volume.  This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One 
Guinea  for  the  best  aphorism  in  verse  on  some  phase  of  the  Education 
Bill :  length  four  lines. 

KULES. 

Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wcdnestiay,  22  October,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  lie  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  Tale  suit- 
able for  Beading  Aloud  To  a  Child.  The  successful  Tale 
will  be  published  in  our  Christmas  number  on  December 
Cth.  The  Tales,  which  must  not  exceed  1,2(K)  words  in 
length,  must  reach  this  oflSce  on  or  before  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  marked  outside  "Special  Competition."  No 
manuscript  will  be  returned  to  the  author  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript.  Each  story  must 
be  accompanied  by  Four  Special  Competition  Coupons  cut 
from  the  issues  of  The  Academy  for  October  18th,  2oth, 
November  1st,  and  November  8th.  If  the  stories  are 
found  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authors,  to  publish  a  selection  of  them  in  a 
volume. 

ISBISTER  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  Stoikord 
A.  Brooke,  M.A.     A  Companion  Work  to  the  same  Author's 
"  Tennyson  ;  His  Art  and  RelatiDn  to  llodern  Life." 
"  The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulatiug  criticism  of  the  poet  yet  publislied." 

—  Timtt. 
"Can  be  recommended  to  all  those  who  have  the  leisure  to  make  of  Browiiiuu's 
verse  a  careful  stud.T."^-G/o6f. 

SECO.YD  EDITJOS  XOW  READY  OF 

JOHN    WESLEY'S    JOURNAL.      Abridged   by   Percy 
Livingstone  Paukek.     With  an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Pbice 
Hughes,  M.A.,  and  an  Appreciation  of  the  Journal  by  Augus- 
tine Birbell,  K.C.     Price  Ss.  M.  net. 
**  A  much-needed  and  well-arranged  abridgment."-  PiUit, 

*'  Has  more  interest  and  life  tliau  any  new  book  tltat  will  be  pablisbed  this 
vear."' — Itaila  Mail. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE.  A  Koraauce  of  Q.laker 
Life  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  John 
Cleveland.     Price  (is. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  WOLF.  Tales  of  the  Far  North. 
Bv  Jack  London,  Author  of  "  I'hc  Gixl  of  His  Fathers."  Price  Gs. 

TALES  BY  THREE  BROTHERS.  Stories  of  Adventure 
and  Mystery  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  By  Phil  Bobinson, 
E.  Kav  Ro"bins;on,  and  H.  Perry  RoniNSox.    Pi  ice  Gs. 

THE  COMRADES  :  Poems  Old.and  New.  By  William 

Canton,  .Autlior  of  "  The  Invisiljle  Plavmate,"  &c.     Price  5s. 

THE  SNOW  BABY.  The  IStory  of  Marie  Ahnigbito  Tcary, 
the  onlj'  white  child  ever  born  90  far  North.  By  her  Mother, 
Josephine  Diebitsch  Peary.  Profusely  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  of  Arctic  scenes  and  life.     Price  Gs. 

THE  MAN  CALLED  JESUS.     A  new  Study  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  on  Earth.     By  John  P.  Kingsla:;d.     Price  6s. 
will  be  Publlshea  Next  Week. 

ON  THE  VELDT  IN  THE  SEVENTIES.     By  Lieut.-Gen. 

Sir  CiiAUl.BS  Wahuen,  G.C.SI.G.,  K.O.B.     Price  ICs. 

A  PASTEBOARD  CROWN.     By  Clara  Morris,  Author 

of  '•  Life  on  the  Stage."     Price  6s. 

TRELAWNY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.     By  Holman  Free- 

land,     a  Storv  of  London  and  Paris.     Price  Bs. 

THE   HILL    OF   TROUBLE.     By  Christoimiek  Carr. 

Stories  of  the  Metiieval,  Mystical,  and  Supernatural.     Price  Gs. 
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NOW    READY. 

"A    HERALD    EXTRAORDINARY." 

Copies  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  to   "  THE  ANCESTOR, "  and  others,    on 
receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  J.  FOSTER,  21,  Boundary  Road,  N.  W. 


THE     HUMOURS     OF     HERALDRY. 

With    Apologies    to    Mr.    Punch. 


THE    BATTLE     OF    THE     BLASONS 

OR   F.S.A.'S  THEIR   HIGH-WAYS  AND  THEIR   SLY-WAYS 
TOLD  IN  AN  HERALDIC  ATCHIEVEMENT. 


ABMS  /  Quarterly  /  i.  In  a  garden  of  Whitehall,  an  Ancestor,  Darwiny  to  the  n"",  squatty 
under  a  cloud,  chilly  from  defective  circulation  and  smarty  from  an  attack  of  the  azurea  / 
ij.  In  a  field  of  St.  Ooore'e  twelre  feudal  coats,  eleven  kalendered  proper  but  cribby  in  their 
origin,  the  sixth  bnngly  improper  to  the  last  degree  /  iij.  In  a  house  of  Burlington,  on  a  log 
archaeologically  roily  in  its  magpiety  and  convenient  on  occasion,  a  herald  angel  puffy  on  its 
own  trumpet,  the  wings  clippy  and  handi-cappy  of  loftie  flights  /  iiij.  In  buildings  breamy, 
an  eilitorial  chair,  rickelty,  thereoii  a  peacock  in  its  pride  nettled,  holding  in  its  beak  a  scroll 
bearing  the  legend  "  Rend  all,"  its  eye  on  a  kilted  Constable  on  doubleday  duty  ;  a  rainbow  of 
Hope-deferred  einistar-ways.  Crest  /  On  a  charger  a  barronial  head  swelly  to  the  full,  facially 
fretty,  bearded  in  his  den  proper,  crowned  with  a  pitcher  of  ink  azure-sable  ready  to  be  slung, 
a  single  feather  in  the  cap  Attner-atTOil  to  the  naked  eye.  Sutpoeters  /  Two  critics  of 
necessity,  heraldically  non  romptm,  paly  with  mud  galore  and  counterchangeably  billetty  /  the 
dexter,  a  pedant  as  Box  /  the  sinister,  a  cleric  as  Cox  /  In  a  publisher's  taiicfum-nd/ictorum, 
an  invisible  cscocheon  of  pretence  charged  with  the  carefully  thought  out  family  tree  of  a 
would-be-knighted  editor-general,  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  on  the  imperce[)tible  olive 
branchen  of  a  twentieth  century  baronet,  all  prospectively  on  the  cards,  and  debased  by  Volume  I. 
of  a  county  history  remainder  in  flames.    /  *  Mottoes    j   \.  ■\-  Uno  uill.  -|-  ii.  4-  I  come  anon.-|- 


"SOME  FEUDAL  COATS  OF  ARMS." 

By  JOSEPH  FOSTER,  Hon.  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Royal  4to,  price  638.  net.    8vo  Edit.,  128.  6d.  net. 


HOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Times.— "Mr.  Joseph  Foster  ha^  given  ua  for  the 
Middle  Akcs  a  work  of  reference,  the  usefnlness  of  which 
110  one  will  deoy." 

Spectator.— "Labour  so  disinterestedly  undertaken 
deserves  a  substantial  reward,  and  we  liope  that  tlie  titled 
and  untitled  nobles  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  take  care 
that  Mr.  Foster  does  not  miss  it." 

Literature.— "It  has  a  distinct  value  for  students  of 
both  heraldry  and  genealogy." 

Saturday  Review. — '•  We  welcome  *  Some  Feudal 
Coats  ot  Ai'nis  '  as  a  work  of  art." 

Academy. — "  This  latest  stone  of  the  monument  which 
the  iudetatigable  Mr.  Foster  is  building  to  liis  own  lieraldic 
fame  is  as  prodigal  of  record  as  an  Assyrian  brick." 

Notes  and  Queries. — "  His  work  has  profound 
interest  for  all  who  indulge  in  the  study  of  lieraldry." 

Vanity  Fair.—*"  The  Bayeux  T.ipestry  supplies  a 
quainc  running  accompaniment  all  through  the  pomp  of 
tiie  pages,  where  shields  and  eeals  and  efligies,  curious  and 
beautiful,  make  glad  the  heart  and  tlieeyes  of  the  student." 

Tlie  Speaker.— "A  work  which  tends  to  revive  the 
fame  of  Eunlish  heraldry  .  .  .  the  great  achievements  are 
magniticently  rendered." 

The  Guardian.— "We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  umler- 
stood  iliat  this  is  a  goad  book.  Mr,  Foster  has  producei 
a  work  of  real  interest  and  of  permanent  value." 

Annual  Register.^" '  Some  Feudal  (Joats  of  Arms '  is 
a  wofK  of  marvellous  industry  and  erudition." 

Tlie  Standard.— "Mr.  Joseph  Foster  hiS  compilcl  a 
volume  of  singular  value  to  the  student,  as  well  as  ot  great 
artistic  charm.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too 
highly  the  ^kiil,  care,  and  artist'c  taste  with  which 
the  book  tias  been  prepared." 

MorninfiT  Post.—"  With  rare  enthusiasm  for  an 
ancient  art,  Mr.  Foater  has  bten  at  much  pains  10  in- 
vestigate the  old  heraldic  Kolls.  ...  As  a  work  of 
reference  for  those  interested  in  genealogical  inquiry  or 
heraldic  study,  the  uses  of  the  book  are  obvious." 

Tiie  Record.— '*  We  can  imagine  no  more  interesting 
volume.  .  .  .  Mr.  Foster's  patience  and  care  as  an  in- 
vestigator and  chronicler  are  familiar  to  all  who  work 
in  his  titlds,  and  his  devotion  deserves  the  warmest 
recognition." 

The  Westminster  Gazette.— "Mr.  Foster  may 
claim  to  nave  produced  with  miinite  care  and  loving 
pains  a  ino^t  admirable  and  attractive  book." 

Tatler.— "Mr.  Foster  has  been  a  very  laborious  worker 
in  the  tieid  of  Genealogy,  for  it  is  over  forty  years  since 
his  first  ge I leii logical  work  appeared." 

The  Field.— "The  coats  of  arms,  the  copies  of  the 
ditferent  brasses  and  tlie  seals,  are  as  beautiful  as  art  can 
make  them,  and  the  author  is  to  be  coiuplimeuted  on 
having  produced  so  magnificent  a  work." 

APPRECIATIVE  COaMEHTS  BT  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Your  handsome  volume  "Feudal  Arms"  is  richly  illus- 
trated and  1  am  glad  to  see  our  effigies  and  brasses  sj  well 
utilised  .  .  .  the  facsimile  tricking  of  Arms  from  RolU, 
Visitations,  &c.,  is  an  immense  a  ivance  on  the  ordinary 
horaldic  books,  and  most  valuable  for  the  correct  repre- 
sentation of  cliarges.  It  must  have  been  a  heavy  labour 
to  collect  so  much  original  work.— Dillon  (^\'iseount ), 
Pri-sulciit  iSijcifly  of  AntiqiiarUs, 

...  A  most  beautiful  volume  that  I  would  have  paid 
any  price  lor  ten  years  ago— nothing  can  be  more  valuable 
and  helpful  ihan  your  collection  of  early  and  sound 
work.— F.  L. 

I  have  since  been  enjoying  this  very  beautiful  and  most 
useful  volume,  for  which  all  who  care  for  armoury  should 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.— F.  P.  Baiinahd. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  letting  you  know  now  exceed- 
ingly I  admire  your  '*  Feudal  Ooats  of  Arms,"  both  in 
the  manner  in  which  thci  work  is  produced,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  great  and  careful  research  wliich  must  have 
been  made.— W.  D. 

I  opened  "Feudal  Arms"  as  soon  as  it  came,  with  the 
intention  of  only  just  giving  a  glance  at  its  contents 
until  I  had  more  time  to  examine  it,  but  spent  two  hours 
before  I  real'setl  how  time  was  passing.— T.  F. 

The  volume  is  handsome  in  its  get  up,  bat  more  than 
that,  the  contents  are  of  extreme  interebt,  and  the  book  is 
much  appreciated  here.— D.  H.  CUUSK  (/Jbrarian),  >Tlie 
Leeds  Library. 

I  must  write  you  a  line  to  say  how  delighted  I  am  with 
my  "  Some  Feadal  Ooats  of  Anns."  It  is  really  a  splendid 
book  and  what  it  means  in  research  is  beyond  one's 
comprehension.— Cr.  It.  Phideaux-Bhunb. 

I  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  your  "Feudal  Ooats  of 
Arms."— 0.  B.  LYSTER. 

The  book  has  come,  and  I  like  it  very  much,  I  think  It  a 
wonder'ul  performance. — WlNCHiLhEa  (Earl). 

I  have  been  examining  your  work,  and  the  more  I  look 
into  it.  the  more  1  wonder  at  your  great  industry,  and  the 
book  is  charming.  The  illustrations  are  far  beyond 
anything  I  expected ;  it  promises  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.— 0.  E.  Haig. 

"Feudal  Arms"  arrived  safely,  and  I  beg  to  offer  jou 
my  congratulations  on  the  magnificent  work  you  have 
produced.  All  students  cf  heraldry  owe  you  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  now  one  pair  of 
hands  could  have  accomplished  so  much,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  both  for  tlni  marvellous  industry  and  for  the 
brain  which  guided  thein.~L.  OEKAi.u  UiLLO.V. 

The  facsimile  reproduction  from  the  lioroiighbr.dge  Roll, 
and  indee«l  all  the  other  plates  in  the  boo.,  seem  to  me 
admirably  exeoutcd.—A.  W.  WlLl.lAMS-WvNN. 

Your  mngntun  opun  has  come,  and  promises  many  a 
happy  hour  for  me  ;  also,  I  liope,  a  delight  to  many  others 
in  the  days  to  come.-  (Rev.;  K  U.  IMinchahd. 

JAMES   PARKER  A  Co.,  London  and  Oxford. 
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LOVE    AND    THE    SOUL    HUNTERS 


»» 


BY 


JOHN    OLIVER    HOBBES. 


77(«  JVew  Tori  Trifmiir  says : — Mrs.  Craigie  is  one  of  tl.e  few 
novelists  of  the  day  who  know  how  to  be  serious  without  being  dull. 
"  Ix)ve  and  the  Soul  Hunters"  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books 
published  in  a  long  time  ;  it  is  full  of  the  clever  dialogue  which  this 
author  knows  so  well  how  to  invent,  but  it  is  snif used  with  a  grave 
tenderness,  anil,  from  beginning  to  end,  envelopes  the  reader  in  a 
thoughtful  atmosphere.  It  is  not  that  Mrs.  Craigie  delibcrati'ly  gives 
us  solemn  things  to  think  about,  sociological  problems  or  romantic 
profundities  ;  she  is,  indeed,  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  It  is  rather  that  she  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the 
play  of  her  mind,  a  brilliant  one,  around  the  figures  and  events 
with  which  she  deals.  Her  individuality  is  always  present.  We  are 
aware  of  her  not  as  a  commentator,  but  as  a  temperament,  through 
which  wo  are  apprehending  her  material,  and  it  happens  to  be  a 
temperament  to  which  an  intellectual  interest  is  indispensable. 
She  celebrates  the  romance  of  a  German  prince  and  an  English 
girl ;  she  involves  tbem,  as  any  story  teller  might  involve  them,  in 
picturesque  .situations  :  but  she  makes  us  feel  all  the  time  that  it  is 
not  the  situation  that  really  counts,  it  is  character,  it  is  the  soul. 
The  things  on  the  surface  scarcely  arrest  her  attention  ;  it  is  always 
the  spiritual  truth  for  which  she  is  feeking. 

Prince  Paul  of  Urseville-Beylestein,  her  hero,  is  represented  in 
the  first  chapter  as  having  taken  to  his  bed  an<l  turned  his  fare  to 
the  wall,  in  despair  over  the  death  of  a  girl  in  her  teens.  "  Three 
months  before  she  had  been  dancing  in  a  cotillon  ;  he  could  see  her 
still,  dressed  as  La  Belle  Simonetta,  partner  to  himself,  made  up, 
inappropriately  enough,  as  the  young  Rafael.  It  had  been  such 
a  happy  idea,  and  all  her  own — this  ffete'in  honour  of  the  Old 
Masters.  And  now  she  was  dead  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  eighteen 
years  and  two  days.  Her  tomb  should  be  covered  in  lilies  each 
day  of  the  month  for  ever.  He  would  build  a  marble  pavUion 
to  her  memory— a  pavilion  where  music  should  be  perpetually 
played."  We  suspect  before  we  have  turned  to  the  second 
page  that  the  memory  of  the  Countess  Sophia  is  going  to  fade 
from  the  prince's  mind  with  very  little  delay,  and  on  the  fourth 
we  are  convinced  of  it.  "  He  looked  around  his  room,  hung  with 
orange  coloured  silk,  and  resolved  to  have  it  all  changed  on  the 
morrow.  It  should  be  purple.  But,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Felshammer,  his  secretary,  he  left  Paris  that  same  evening  for 
Salsomaggiore.  For  two  days  he  read  novels  in  bed,  and  smokcfl — 
speaking  to  no  one."  After  that  he  looked  out  upon  the  Inndscape, 
and  "all  that  was  dreary  in  thought  fled  away  ;  death  itself, 
remembered  in  the  sunlight,  seemed  but  a  calmer  development  of  the 
joy  of  life."  One  might,  almost  take  him  for."!!  hopeless  fribble.  He 
is  a  prince  in  exile,  with  practicjilly  no  chance  of  ever  regaining  the 
throne  of  his  fathers.  With  a  nature  like  his,  how  could  he  create 
the  chance,  or  take  advantage  of  it  it  it  were  oifered  to  him  ?  Dr. 
Felshammer,  a  hard  man,  of  much  intellect  and  power,  and  with  a 
capacity  for  feeling  despite  his  hardness,  seems  destined  to  wear  his 
heart  out  in  vain  efforts  to  make  his  prince  follow  the  course  of  a  states- 
man. But  even  in  the  first  page  we  discern,  vaguely,  the  promise  of 
something  more  than  the  light  adveutures  of  a  male  flirt,  and 
presently  we  find  ourselves  liking  the  prince  and  believing  in  his 
future. 


That  future  is  determined,  not  by  events  in  Urseville-Beylestein, 
but  by  the  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  Clementine  Gloucester,  the 
child  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  woman  whose  career  has  been  so 
e.xiremely  variegated  that  Mr.  Gloucester  has  brought  up  his 
daughtei  in  the  belief  that  her  mother  is  dead.  She  reappeai's,  but 
under  another  name,  and  never  gives  Cleraeutine  a  hint  of  the 
relation  between  them.  Here,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Craigie  strikes  the 
one  false  note  in  her  book.  The  mother's  concealment  of  her 
identity  is  made  to  appear  natural  enough,  but  that  she  could 
api)roach  her  daughter  with  the  detachment  ascribed  to  her  by  the 
author  is  sc-arcely  creflible.  However,  it  is  not  with  Mrs.  Gloucester, 
or  wiih  Madame  de  Montgenays,  as  she  is  called  when  she 
returns  from  the  past,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Though 
the  stoiy  has  many  personages  in  it,  the  lovers  hold  the  centre 
of  the  stage  throughout,  for  when  we  are  not  liitenin;  to  their 
talk  we  are  listening,  a?  a  rule,  to  what  the  others  are  saying 
about  them,  or  are  watching  what  they  are  doing  with  direct 
reference  to  the  two.  The  prince  may  seem  incurably  frivolous,  but  he 
has  a  heart  and  a  mind,  and  both  serve  him  well.  Clementine, 
hiving  him  deeply  from  the  very  outset,  is  for  a  time  doubtful  of  his 
sincerity,  but  in  the  long  run  her  first  instinct  is  justified  of  itself. 

While  they  are  studying  one  another,  and  themselves,  and  are 
developing  in  character,  the  story  revolves  in  various  interesting 
circles.  The  reader  is  introduce  1  to  the  society  dominated  by 
great  financiers  in  London,  and  to  that  which  (he  prince  and  his 
family  make  for  themselves  in  the  tame  city.  He  gets  glimpses 
of  more  than  one  typical  Eoglish  interior,  and  there  are  passages 
of  a  strongly  Bohemian  cast  relaing  to  Madame  de  Mottgenays 
and  the  American  millionaire  in  whose  honourable  friendship 
she  has  found  consolation  for  years  of  dubious  excitement. 
Whatever  the  environment  may  be,  Mrs.  Craigie's  picture  of  it  is 
vivid  and  distinguished,  as  her  portraits  ot  her  men  and  women  are 
sympathetic  and  brillrant.  The  prince  is  charming.  Clementine  is 
adorable,  though  in  applying  that  epithet  to  her  we  must  add  that  it 
leaves  much  unexpressed.  In  Felshammer  the  author  has  drawn 
an  unusually  convincing  type  of  the  "  powerful"  man,  a  character 
energetic  to  the])ointof  ferocity,  t)ut  without  a  trace  of  the  abnormal 
in  his  nature.  The  rest  of  the  people  in  the  book  also  make  most 
interesting  company,  even  the  weak  ones,  for  Sirs.  Craigie  looks  at  them 
from  a  point  of  view  all  her  own,  presents  them  always  at  a  striking 
though  perfectly  natural  angle,  and  causes  them  to  ai)i)eal  to  us  in  a 
very  human  and  beguiling  way.  The  style  of  the  novel  is  more  or  less 
epigrammatic.  Here  and  there  it  is,  it  not  exactly  forced,  at  all  eventa 
more  paradoxical  and  amusing  than  persua.sive.  But  in  the  main  the 
author's  art  is  exercised  with  peculiar  delicacy  and  effect.  "  She 
lookeil  as  seldom  as  jrassible  at  the  flowers,"  the  author  says  of 
Clementine,  when  the  girl  is  reflecting  wistfully  beside  the  roses  and 
lilacs  sent  to  her  by  Prince  Paul.  "  She  did  not  wish  to  watch  them 
fade."  Every  page  is  rich  in  these  little  touches,  the  little  halt- 
lights  and  suggestions  which  reflect  not  so  much  the  practised  as  the 
instincti'oly  skilful  hand.  "Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters"  is 
not  a  hook  for  youthful  minds,  but  one  for  mature  men  and  women. 
To  f  jch  readers  it  must  bring  a  keen  pleasure,  touching  them  by  the 
ip-ight  into  human  nature  which  it  illustrates,  and  diverting  them 
■,.ith  its  witty  intellectuality. 


T.    FISHER    UNWIN,    Paternoster    Square,    London,    E.G. 
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\Vith  38  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  78.  6d. 
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OXFORD  :  Brief  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes.  By  A.SUHEW  Lang.  With  many 
Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE.    By  J.  W.  Clark.    With  many 

Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.    By  Sidney  Lee. 

With  many  Illustrations,  38.  6d. 
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Now  Ready,  cloth,  xvi.-920  pp.,  6s.  net,  by 

post  6s.  6d. ;  Superior  Edition,  los.  net, 

by  post  los.  6d. 

POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION. 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 

the  Author,  several  new  and  important  sections 

being  added. 

"Who  was  the  author  of  'Supernatural 
Religion  '  ?  The  question  was  almost  savagely  discussed 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  it  has  again  and  again  arisen 
since,  and  it  is  revived  by  the  announcement  that  the 
famous  work  is  being  republished  in  a  cheap  edition 
by  the  Rationalist  Press  Association.  The  form  in  which 
the  announcement  appears  is  calculated  to  cause  surprise. 
This  new  edition,  we  read,  has  been  'thoroughly  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  author,  several  new  and 
important  sections  being  added.'  This  distinctly  implies 
that  the  author  has  all  these  years  concealed,  and  still 
conceals,  his  identity.  When  '  Supernatural  Ueligion  '  flrit 
appeared  in  1874  several  distinguished  men  were  charged 
with  having  written  it.  One  of  them  was  a  learned  and 
venerable  prelate  of  the  Church,  and  there  was  for  a  time 
unpleasant  scandal  in  the  mere  thought  of  such  disloyalty. 
Controversy  raged  around  the  mystery  of  the  authorship, 
and  still  more  aronnd  the  book  itself,  which  ran  through 
seven  editions,  and  was  imiversally  regarded  as  the  ablest 
critical  work  that  had  appeared  in  English  theological 
literature.  Dr.  Lightfoot  set  himself  to  answer  the  author 
of  '  Supernatural  Religion  '  in  a  work  which  itself  became 
famous  ;  Dr  Row,  Dr.  Sadler,  and  Dr.  Sanday,  the  Biblical 
commentator,  did  their  ijest  to  tear  it  to  pieces ;  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  as  we  read  in  Canon  Benham's  life  of  iiim, 
ridiculed  it,  but,  like  many  other  orthodox  Chistians,  was 
uneasily  affected  by  it ;  Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  at  the 
time  busy  with  controversy  over  his  own  '  Literature  and 
Dogma,'  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  learned  and  exact  writer, 
and  welcomed  him  to  his  own  support :  .iphn  Morley,  in 
tlie  Fortnightly  R>'vii'%c,  said  of  him  that  *  he  stated  his 
case  with  a  force  which  no  previous  English 
writer  on  the  negative  side  can  have  the  smallest 
claim  to  rival.'  aII  these  critica  sharui  the  public 
curiosity  as  to  who  the  author  of  the  astounding  book 
could  bo,  and  the  problem  is  still  subject  of  dispute.  Its 
re-appearance  to-day,  written  'up-to-date,'  will  arouse 
considerable  interest." — Yorkshire  Post,  October  8,  iyu2. 
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in  LONDON  and  EDINBURGH  for  the  supply  of  their 
Publications,  and  invite  application  for  their  New 
Announcement  List,  which  is  now  ready. 

LONDON:  21.  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

EDINBURGH  :  30,  St.  Mary  Street. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  (Select  Trade)  for 
the  COVER  PAGES  of  the  ACADEMY 
should  be  sent  not  later  than  Noon 
on  Thursday  to  43,  Chancery  Lane. 
Terms,  &c.,  on  appli  atlon. 


Cloth,  280  pp.,  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post  3s.  tod. 
NOW    READY. 

LETTERS  ON  REASONING. 

By    J.   M.    ROBERTSON. 

"  I'leasantly  discursive,  well  reasoned,  persuasive,  and 
suggeBtive.  the  bouk  will  prove  profitable  reading  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  refresh  his  mind  on  matters  rfgarding 
which  the  scholastic  teaching  is,  as  a  rule,  like  dust  and 
ashes  on  the  palate." — Scotsman. 


80  larife  pp.,  with  wrapper,  price  6d., 
by  post  8d. 

A    NEW    CATECHISM. 

By  M.   M.   MANQASARIAN, 

Lecturer  of  the  I»dej>eiuleiit  Meligious  Society 

of  Chicago. 
A  work  which  has  quickly  run  through  several 
editions  in  America  at  75  c.  and  60  c,  now 
specially  revised  .and  offered  to  the  British 
public  at  the  very  low  price  of  6Cl.  With 
Preface  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

"  M.  M.  Maugasarian's  '  New  Catechism  '  contains  in 
succinct  form  the  very  essence  ot  mlvanced  thought  in 
religious  matters.  The  platform  of  the  book  is  one  with 
which  persons  of  common  sense  will  liardly  dare  to 
d'\migiee."^Chicaoo  .American. 

"  The  '  New  Catechism '  comes  nearer  to  being  the 
true  catechisin  than  any  book  of  this  kind  which  we  have 
ever  read.  It  covers  the  ground  completely.  There  il 
hardly  a  word  that  could  be  changed  for  the  better." 

L.  K.  Washburn  (Boston). 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  harvest  has  been  abundant.  A  study  of  the  lists 
shows  that  we  have  received  115  new  books  and  reprints 
during  the  week.  The  number  of  brand  new  novels 
published  in  the  seven  days  was  26.  We  select  the 
following  books,  very  dissimilar  in  scope  and  treatment, 
as  worthy  of  particular  consideration  : — 

Life  and  Letters  of  James  Maexujeau.    By  James  Drum- 

mond  and  C.  B.  Upton. 
Eeligion  A3  A  Credible  Doctrine.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Rochester  a\d  Other  Literary  Eakes.    By  the  author 

of  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
William   Hogarth.       By   Austin  Dobson   and    Sir 

Armstrong. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.     By  Justin  McCarthy, 
Success.     By  H.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
Illustrations   of  the    Book    of    Job.      Livented 

engraved  by  William  Blake. 
Random  Recollections.    By  Charles  H.  E.  Brookfield. 


W. 


and 


Mr.  Drumuond,  who  is  responsible  for  the  biographical 
portion  of  Dr.  Martineau's  life,  is  Principal  of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Upton  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  same  place.  A  portion  of  the  narrative  is  auto- 
biographical. This  is  the  biographical  memoranda  that 
Dr.  Martineau  wrote  for  a  former  memoir,  and  appears 
here  in  its  original  form.  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Martineau, 
sat  under  him,  followed  his  thought,  held  him  always 
before  them  as  the  example  of  a  fine  mind  living  a  life 
in  complete  concord  with  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts, 
will  entirely  subscribe  to  this  passage  from  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  preface  :  "  The  name  of  James  Martineau  has  been 
with  me  a  household  word  since  my  childhood.  The 
spiritual  character  of  his  thought  fascinated  me  at  an 
early  period  ;  and  when  I  became  his  pupil,  I  admired 
and  revered  him  with  all  the  ardour  of  opening  manhood. 
And  if,  yielding  to  his  own  lessons  of  independent 
judgment,  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  him  in  all  his 
conclusions,  or  if  in  my  descriptions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  suppress  all  personal  feeling,  this  cannot  alter  the 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love  with  which  he  must  ever 
dwell  in  my  memory." 


Mr.  Mallock  calls  his  volume  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
difiiculty.  He  sets  out  to  deal  with  the  question  how  far 
that  theory  of  life  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
religion  is  a  theory  to  which,  under  existing  conditions  of 
knowledge,  a  reasonable  man  can  give  assent. — The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  book  about  Literary  Rakes  remarks  that 
in  a  study  of  the  literary  aspects  of  their  rakishness,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  some  unsavoury  places,  and  to  mix 
among  some  questionable  companions.  Those  who  fear 
either  are  advised  to  accept  this  warning,  and  bid  him 
farewell  at  the  threshold.  But  they  won't. — Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield  states  that  everything  in  his  book  of  reminis- 
cences is,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  absolutely  true.  "  For 
personal  and  other  reasons  I  have  omitted  nine-tenths  of 
what  I  remember  " — Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Hogarth  with  an 
introduction  on  the  artist's  workmanship  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  is  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  best  illustrated 
volume  we  have  received  this  year. — Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham's  book  is  neither  large  nor  handsome.  Our  copy 
had  paper  covers.  But  it  is  a  good  book.  We  reveiw  it 
this  week. 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  tlie  place  of  honour  in  the 
North  American  Review  with  a  paper  called  "  Mr. 
Balfour  and  His  Opportunities."  Fortunately  we  are  able 
to  ignore  politics  in  The  Academy.  So  pass  Mr.  BaKour 
and  his  opportunities.  But  may  we,  with  profuse  apologies, 
tell  a  story  that  is  "going  the  rounds."  It  comes,  we 
understand,  from  the  lijos  of  a  gentleman  connected  at 
many  points  with  the  world  of  letters  who,  in  his  few 
moments  of  convivial  leisure,  has  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  literary  London.  "  Sometimes,"  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  awake.  It  may 
be  two,  it  may  be  three  o'clock.  Everything  is  very  stiU ; 
the  world  is  asleep.  But  leaning  on  my  elbow  I  listen, 
and  in  the  darkness  I  hear  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  climbing — 
climbing — chmbing. ' ' 


Mr.  William  Archer,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the 
irregular  horsemen  of  journalistic  literature,  has  not  been 
very  active  of  late.  We  understand  that  he  has  been 
giving  all  his  thought  and  leisure  to  the  composition  of  a 
learned  article  called  "  Was  Shakespeare  a  Volunteer?  " 
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A  K£PRE8ENTATi\'E  of  the  AcADEMY  writes :  The  other  day, 
as  1  was  passing  along  Hanover  Street,  W.,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a  window  across  whose  leaded  front  apjieared 
the  words  "  Book  Lovers'  Library."  With  some  diflidence 
1  opened  a  white  door  and  passed  at  once  into  an  atmo- 
sphere which  suggested  repose.  The  room  in  which  I 
found  myself  had  green  canvas  on  the  walls ;  above  the 
canvas  ran  a  deep  frieze  in  delicate  and  well-matched 
colours,  and  over  the  door  through  wliich  I  had  entered 
was  an  apt  quotation  from  Milton.  Here,  I  thought,  was 
a  room  in  which  one  might  very  well  write  distinguished 
prose.  But  my  business  was  not  to  write,  but  to  make 
enquiries ;  so  I  gathered  what  definite  particulars  I  could 
concerning  this  English  branch  of  a  book-distributing 
concern  which  has  reached  such  enormous  proportions  in 
America.  The  Academy  has  already  given  some  facts  con- 
cerning it,  but  the  following  additional  information  may 
be  of  interest. 


until  he  was  sixty,  he  never  delivered  a  lecture,  and  then 
as  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge  he  began  to 
exercise  a  remarkable  and  enduring  influence.  He  could 
not  and  would  not  dissociate  history  and  religion :  "  the 
first  of  human  concerns,"  he  declared,  "  is  religion,  and  it 
is  the  salient  feature  of  the  modem  centuries."  He  went 
to  Cambridge  at  a  time  when  there  was  some  danger  of 
modem  history  being  treated  too  exclusively  from  stand- 
points of  philosophy  and  politics.  But  he  broke  no 
tradition ;  he  merely  controlled  the  tendency  by  insisting 
on  exact  knowledge  touching  both  broad  issues  and  narrow 
details.  Mi-.  Poole  concludes  his  interesting  tribute 
thus : — 

No  attempt  to  indicate,  however  faintly,  the  characteristics 
of  Lord  Acton's  work  couhl  omit  to  refer  to  his  courageous 
decision  to  pass  at  tlie  age  of  sixty  from  speculation  to 
practice,  and  to  allow  one  circle  of  students  to  know  some- 
tliing  of  the  plenitude  of  liis  powers. 


In  about  a  week  ca:  ten  days  the  Book  Lovers'  Library  will " 
have  started  business.  The  association  does  not  compete 
with  public  libraries,  nor  is  it  anticipated  that  it  wiU 
largely  compete  with  our  established  circulating  libraries. 
It  appeals  to  people  who  want  new  books  as  soon  as  they 
are  issued,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The 
lowest  subscription  is  to  be  about  a  guinea  and  a  half  per 
annum  ;  this  will  entitle  the  subscriber  to  borrow  one 
book  a  week.  Any  book  on  the  association's  list  will  be 
supplied  at  once,  and  all  books  of  any  value  will  be 
included  in  the  list.  The  English  lists  it  is  proposed  at 
present  to  issue  once  a  month ;  in  America  they  are  issued 
twice  a  month.  These  lists  give  an  explanatory,  not  a 
critical,  note  on  each  book  for  the  guidance  of  subscribers, 
and  each  Ixwk  is  sent  out  in  a  strong  cardboard  case  ;  also 
each  book  has  the  association's  book  plate  pasted  inside 
the  cover.  The  protecting  cardboard  case  is  a  good  idea ; 
it  preserves  the  book,  and  may  teach  careless  readers  to 
respect  the  printed  word.  No  book  will  be  sent  out  in 
bad  condition.  When  it  becomes  soiled  it  is  either  cleaned 
and  rebound  or  sent  to  the  mills  to  make  more  paper. 


Thk  Tabard  Inn  Library,  another  venture  of  the  same 
association,  is  arranged  on  more  popular  lines.  The 
Academy  has  already  explained  how  it  proposes  to  place 
in  suitable  shops  cases  containing  selected  books.  The 
majority  of  these  will  of  necessity  be  new  novels,  but  a 
fair  proportion  of  standard  works  will  be  included.  A 
fee  of  half-a-guinea  will  procure  a  perpetual  membership 
ticket,  and  exchanges  of  books  may  be  made  as  often  as 
the  subscriber  pleases.  With  each  exchange  a  ticket  has 
to  be  bought.  A  single  exchange  will  cost  threepence, 
but  by  buying  a  number  of  tickets  the  exchange  fee  is 
reduced  to  twopence.  As  with  the  Book  Lovers'  Library, 
each  book  is  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  case,  and  care  is 
taken  always  to  have  the  volumes  in  good  condition. 
Books  may  be  taken  from  the  Tabard  Inn  shlves  in  one 
town  and  left  on  those  in  any  othsf  town.  This  week 
fifty  experimental  cases  are  to  be  started  in  London,  and 
soon  the  provinces  are  to  be  invited  to  test  the  new  scheme. 
J,  came  away  with  the  impression  tliat  the  thing  was  going 
to  be  a  success.  Certainly  the  plan  has  many  interesting 
and  hopeful  features,  not  the  least  being  that  the  associa- 
tion proposes  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  the  best  hooks. 
If  people  want  rubbish  they  may  have  it,  but  they  will  not 
be  encouraged  in  their  doubtful  taste. 


As  appreciation  of  Lord  Acton  is  contributed  to  the 
curfent  English  Historical  Review  by  its  editor,  Mr. 
Reginald  Poole.  Mr.  Poole  justly  refers  to  Lord  Acton  as 
"  the  last  of  a  generation  of  great  historians,"  great  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  never  wrote  a  book.     Indeed, 


The  library  of  the  late  Lord  Acton,  which  passed  by 
bequest  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  has  been 
presented  by  him  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  making  oifer  of  the  gift,  Mr.  Morley  displays 
that  balanced  style  and  scholarly  appreciation  which 
make  his  writing  always  strong  and  distinguished. 
Speaking  of  the  library  he  says*.  "For  some  time  I 
played  with  the  fancy  of  retaining  it  for  my  own  use 
and  delectation.  But  I  am  not  covetous  of  splendid 
possessions ;  life  is  very  short ;  and  such  a  collection 
is  fitter  for  a  public  and  undying  institution  than  for 
any  private  individual."  The  only  condition  which 
Mr.  Morley  imposes  on  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  is 
that  the  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  volumes  which 
constitute  the  library  should  be  kept  intact  and  apart  from 
other  collections.     Of  the  books  themselves  he  says : — 

The  very  sight  of  this  vast  and  ordered  array  in  all  depart- 
ments, tongues,  and  times,  of  the  history  of  civilized  govern- 
ments, the  growtli  of  faitlis  and  institutions,  tlie  fluctuating 
movements  of  human  tliought,  all  the  struggles  of  churches 
and  creeds,  the  diverse  types  of  great  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governors,  the  diveree  ideals  of  States — all  this  will  be  to  the 
ardent  scliolar  a  powerful  stimulus  to  thought. 

In  a  letter  almost  amusingly  curt  and  business-hke 
compared  with  Mr.  Morley's  scholarly  enthusiasm,  the  Duke 
accepted  the  gift. 

To  open  the  Centenary  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
is  to  feel  the  stir  of  old  de<td  controversies.  There  was 
never  more  than  an  airofinfalhbility  about  the  Edinburgh, 
but  it  was  an  air  astonishingly  well  maintained  by  its  early 
editors  and  contributors.  They  were  never  in  doubt 
either  on  political  or  literary  questions,  but  tliey  were  not 
seldom  wrong.  Jeffrey  as  a  critic  made  grave  mistakes, 
as  any  critic  may ;  it  was  his  cocksureness  that  put  an 
added  sting  into  his  attacks.  There  was  an  equal 
assurance  about  Macaulay,  but  he  made  more  certain  of 
his  quarry.  The  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  were  pro- 
nounced Whigs,  and  for  the- first  six  years  of  its  existence 
its  contributors  were  Whigs.  But  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
an  exception,  although  his  contributions,  mainly  literary 
and  antiquarian,  did  not  touch  on  political  matters.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Scott  in  1807  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Southey  to  become  an  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
but  his  violent  Toryism,  added  to  the  memory  of  Jeffrey's 
criticism  of  his  work,  caused  him  to  decline.  In  the 
following  year  Scott  seceded,  having  himself  fallen  a 
victim  to  Jeffrey's  slashing  critical  methods.  But  all  this 
is  matter  of  ancient  history :  the  Edinburgh  flourished, 
and  continues,  though  in  a  less  pugnacious  manner,  to 
prosper.  Its  history  is  largely  and  honourably  bound 
up  with  the  literature  and  politics  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


25  octob4f.  1962.  The    Academy   and    Literature. 
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We  print  in  our  correspondence  columns  a  plea  for 
cheery  books  in  fiction.  The  Quarterly  this  month  has 
an  article  on  "The  Novel  of  Misery,"  in  which  are 
discussed  the  meaning  and  tendencies  of  certain  novels 
both  in  French  and  English  literature.  The  writer  is  in 
the  main  just  in  his  criticism,  though  we  think  he  hardly 
appreciates  the  attitude  of  Mr.  George  Gissing.  Nor  do 
■we  quite  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  the  novel  of 
misery  "  was  purely  commercial  in  its  origin,  and  like 
most  commercial  undertakings,  it  was  discontinued  so  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  it  did  not  pay."  Our  impression 
is  that  it  has  by  no  means  been  discontinued.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  books  which  the  QuaHerly  article 
places  under  the  heading  "  Novels  of  Misery  "  :— 

Nell  Horn  ;  7>  Termite ;  L'Jmperieuae  Bonte  ;  La  Charpente. 

By  J.  H.  Rosny. 
Workers  in  the  Davm ;  Tlie  Unclassed ;  Demos ;  The  Nether 

World.     By  George  Gissing. 
The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot  (in  Many  Inventions).     By 

Radyard  Kipling. 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets;  A  Child   of  the  Jago.     By  Arthur 

Morrison. 
Liza  of  Lambeth.     By  William  Somerset  Maugham. 
East-End  Idylls.     By  A.  St.  John  Adcock. 
Mord  Em'ly.     By  W.  Rett  Ridge. 
Maggie  :  a  Child  of  the  Street.     By  Stephen  Crane. 
Out  of  Mulberry  Street.     By  Jacob  August  Riis. 


The  extracts  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  serving  with 
the  Somaliland  Expedition  which  have  appeared  during 
the  week  illustrate  once  more  the  effectiveness  of  absolute 
simplicity.  The  following  passage  is  packed  with  sugges- 
tion :  it  stirs  the  imagination  as  none  but  the  very  best 
descriptive  writing  could  do  : — 

Have  you  lieanl  from  "Tippy"  ?  He  was  one  of  us  thirty- 
three  who  e.scaped,  and  said  he  was  going  to  send  y^iu  details. 
By  Jove  1  That  was  a  pretty  affair.  We  whites  stood  out, 
but — oh,  well — we  have  too  many  blacks. 

So  far  we  had  written  when  we  learnt  that  this  letter 
(which  had  also  been  sent  to  us  by  three  correspondents, 
as  a  si)ecimea  of  the  descriptive  power  of  the  unprofes- 
sional writer)  was  a  hoax,  written  by  a  "  humorous 
barrister"  who  wanted  to  take  "  a  rise  out  of  the  Daily 
New8."  This  "  humorous  barrister  "  who  caught  more 
fish  than  he  angled  for,  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 


About  two  years  ago  we  printed  an  article  entitled 
"  In  Search  of  the  Apocrypha."  It  described  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  man  who  particularly  wanted  a  copy  of  the 
Apocrypha,  but  could  not  find  one.  He  searched  for  weeks 
and  at  last  was  promised  a  copy.  "  I  am  expecting  it 
now,"  he  wrote,  "  by  every  post.  I  had  begun  to  suspect 
that  the  Apocrypha  itself  was  apocryphal."  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  a  scrutiny  of  our  back  numbers  has 
influenced  Messrs.  Dent,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they 
are  to  issue  a  "  Temple  Apocrypha,'  uniform  with  their 
"  Temple  Bible." 


The  publication  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Super- 
natural Religion  has  revived  interest  in  the  authorship  of 
the  book.  There  has  hitlierto  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
authorship,  in  some  quarters  at  any  rate  ;  but  "  C.  K.  S." 
of  the  Sphere  has  no  doubt  at  all.  He  tells  us  that  the 
writer  is  Mr.  Walter  Richard  Cassels,  and  he  recalls  the 
sensation  which  the  book  produced  on  its  first  publication 
in  1874,  a  sensation  rather,  perhaps,  ecclesiastical  than 
popular.  Bishop  Lightfoot's  reply  to  the  book  produced  a 
counter-reply  from  the  author,  and  many  lesser  divines 
had  their  say  concerning  it. 


The  Oxford  Point  of  View  prints  an  article  on  "  Oxford 
as  a  School  of  Journalism,"  by  Mr.  Keble  Howard.  Mr. 
Howard  is  not  encouraging  to  the  journalistic  aspirants  of 
his  old  university.  Oxford,  he  says,  means  nothing  in 
journalism ;  it  is  experience  that  counts.  Perhaps  Oxford 
needed  Mr.  Howard's  advice,  although  it  seems  almost 
superfluous.  At  any  rate  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  Point 
of  View  is  duly  grateful,  for  he  adds  this  note  to  Mr. 
Howard's  very  practical  statement : — 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Keble  Howard's  remarks  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  any  readers  of  this  magazine  who  intend 
to  take  up  journalism,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  has  passed 
tlirough  the  fiery  ordeal  not  only  unscathed  but  even  with 
distinction,  since  he  is  now  editor  o£  that  universally  read 
illustrated  journal  the  Sketch. 

0  happy  hero-worshipping  young   Editor  whose    "  fiery 
ordeal  is  yet  to  come  !  " 


What  should  be  done  with  the  houses  associated  with 
the  names  of  our  great  men  ?  The  question  has  been 
answered  satisfactorily  in  regard  to  Carlyle's  birth-place  ; 
it  has  not  been  answered  so  satisfactorily  as  we  could 
have  wished  in  regard  to  Lord  Leighton's  house,  but 
Time  is  on  the  side  of  the  hving.  The  proposition  to  pur- 
chase Gilbert  White's  house  at  Selborne  has  been  very 
well  received,  but  the  sum  required,  over  £8,000,  is  com- 
paratively large,  and  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
place,  when  secured,  should  be  rendered  self-suppiorting. 
As  there  is  more  space  available  than  would  be  required 
for  a  museum  or  any  such  definite  memorial  of  White,  it 
is  proposed  to  turn  the  remaining  rooms  to  the  purposes 
of  a  boarding-house  under  the  control  of  a  competent 
manager.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  out  well,  though  some  sort 
of  selective  principle  would  have  to  be  employed  to  secure 
suitable  guests.  Is  the  membership  of  the  Selborne 
Society  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  a  paying  clientele  for 
the  boarding-house  plan?  Or  only  subscribers  to  the 
purchase-fund,  or  such  guests  as  they  might  recommend, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  shelter  of  Gilbert  White's  old 
roof. 


A  corhespondent,  apropos  of  our  review  of  Mrs.  Praed's 
My  Australian  Girlhood,  wishes  to  know  what  a  bunyip 
is.  Our  correspondent,  whose  youth  was  spent  in  the 
bush,  had  a  horror  of  the  bunyip,  but  never  saw  one,  nor 
did  he  ever  meet  anyone  who  had  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  creature.  He  once  saw  a  dead  one  for  sale 
in  Sydney  Market,  but  it  was  puny  and  unconvincing. 
We  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  our  correspondent,  nor  can  we 
give  him  veiy  exact  information.  Legend  deposits  the 
bunyip  in  watery  places,  and  it  has  been  described  as  an 
unseen  horror  whose  voice  sends  him  who  hears  it  mad.' 
To  come  to  practical  records,  the  old  chief  Morpor 
related  (v.  Dawson's  Australian  Ahorigines)  that  a  bunyip 
once  took  a  man  into  its  mouth  and  devoured  his  entrails. 
This  certainly  suggests  size,  and  confirms  Mrs.  Praed's  "^ 
story  of  a  bunyip,  which  was  described  as  "an  immense 
slimy  creature  with  a  calf-like  head  and  the  body  of  a 
great  serpent."  Concerning  this  curious  animal  we  can 
say  no  more. 


^E  respect  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Daniel  Rees,  who, 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Welsh  literary  movement,  is  making 
a  complete  translation  into  Welsh  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia.  But  we  doubt  the  value  of  Mr.  Rees's  industry 
as  more  than  a  literary  exercise,  and  it  is  terrible  to  think 
of  Dante  as  a  text-book  for  teaching  young  Wales  how  to 
translate  into  English. 
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The  three  and  a  half  columns  of  advance  extracts  from 
Mr.  Kruger's  Memoirs  printed  by  the  Times  this  week 
read  rather  like  passages  from  an  unsophisticated  adven- 
ture book.  One  is  mainly  impressed  by  the  author's 
egotism :  he  never  doubts  either  his  capacity  or  his  luck. 
Speaking  of  the  attack  on  Secheli's  town  he  says :  "  On 
Monday  morning  the  attack  began.  I,  as  usual,  was 
among  the  foremost  and  brought  down  several  Kaffirs  with 
my  four-pounder,  which  I  had  loaded  with  big  shot. 
.  .  .  My  life  was  once  more  in  danger  during  this 
fight.  A  bullet  fired  by  the  enemy  out  of  an  enormous 
musket  hit  me  in  the  chest  and  cut  my  jacket  open." 
There  is  some  interesting  matter  concerning  the  Civil 
War  of  1861-4,  but  not  much  of  importance  touching  the 
relations  of  South  Africa  with  England.  A  promised 
subsequent  series  of  extracts  will  bring  us  nearer  to 
Air.  Kruger's  more  important  period. 


Lord  Kitchener  is  reported  to  have  said  in  Rome  the 
other  day  that  every  good  Englishman  has  two  countries — 
old  England  and  young  Italy.  In  that,  the  soldier  and 
the  poet  agree,  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  of  old  Italy 
that  Browning  wrote  : — 

Open  my  heart  and  you  shall  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  "  Italy." 
Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she : 
So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be! 


Bibliographical. 

Ik  the  first  edition  of  FitzGerald's  Omar  (1859 j,  a  certain 
famous  stanza  was  thus  printed  : — 

Here  with  a  Loaf  of  Bread  beneath  tlie  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  iu  tlie  Wilderness — 
And  Wilderness  is  Paradise  enow. 

In  the  second  edition  (1868),  the  first  line  of  the  stanza  was 
altered  to  — 

Here  with  a  little  Bread  beneath  the  Bough,  . 
and  the  fourth  Une  to— 

Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  ! 

In  the  third  and  fourth  editions  (1872tind  1879)  the  stanza 
ran — 

A  Book  of  Verses  iindemeath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thoii 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oil,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  ! 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  must  have  got  a  little  "  mixed  " 
among  all  these  variations,  for  I  find  him  quoting  the 
stanza  in  his  new  book.  Twelve  Types,  as  follows : — 

A  book  of  vei-se  beneath  the  Iwugh 

A  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine  and  thou 

Sitting  beside  me  in  the  wilderness 
0  wilderness  were  Paradise  enow. 

In  making  the  lady  "  sit "  beside  fhe  poet,  instead  of 
"  singing,"  Mr.  Chesterton  (I  gatlier,  for  I  am  no  expert 
in  Persian)  goes  nearer  to  Omar  than  FitzGerald  does ; 
otherwise,  his  version  is  hardly  to  be  commended.  The 
pimctuation  is  wholly  his. 

Miss  Henriette  Corkran,  who  is  about  to  give  us  her 
reminiscences  of  the  notable  people  she  has  known,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Miss  Alice  Corkran,  whose 
literary  output  has  been  fairly  large.  Miss  Henriette,  on 
the  other  hand,  a])pears  to  have  pubhshed  nothing 
hitherto  (under  her  own  name)  save  a  little  sixpenny  story 
called  The  Black  Cross  Mystery,  brought  out  in  1886.  In 
the  same  way,  I  am  not  aware  that  Miss  Emilia  Russell 
Gurnej",  whose  IjcUers,  edited  by  her  niece,  are  to 
be  published  shortly,  has  come  before  the  reading  public 
otherwise  than  as  the  annotator  of  the  volume,  issued  in 


1893,  entitled  Dante's  Pilgi-im's  Progress :  Passage  of  the 
Blessed  Soul  from  the  Slavery  of  the  Preseiit  Corruption  to 
the  Liberty  of  Eternal  Glory. 

All  well-read  people  are  acquainted  with  the  books 
pubhshed  by  the  new  Canon  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Beech  ing ; 
but  some  may  like  to  have  a  chronological  list  of  them  for 
reference  purposes.  Putting  aside  the  volumes  of  verse  in 
which  he  has  collaborated  and  those  which  he  has  edited, 
we  have  :  Prosody  of  "  Paradise  Regained  "  and  "  Samson 
Agonistes"  (1889),  Faith:  Eleven  Sei-mons (1892),  A  Para- 
dise of  English  Poetry,  selected  (1892, 1897  and  1899),  Seven 
Sei-mons  to  Schoolboys  (1894),  In  a  Garden  and  other  Poems 
(1895),  Lyra  Sacra :  Religious  Verse  Selected  (1895),  St. 
Augustine  at,  Ostia  :  Oxford  Sacred  Poem  (1896),  A  Book  of 
Christmas  Verse,  selected  (1897  and  1898),  Pages  from  a 
Private  Diarj/ (1898),  Conferences  on  Books  and  Men  (1900), 
Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Poeti-y  (1901),  Lyra 
Apostolica,  selected  (1901),  Inns  of  Court  Sermons  (1901), 
and  Religio  Laid  (1902). 

The  issue  by  Messrs.  Newnes  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
faithful  reprint  of  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  with  the  original 
spelling  preserved,  reminds  me  that  a  reprint  of  the  same 
tale  was  one  of  the  late  Henry  Morley's  enterprises  in  the 
cheap  "National  Library"  which  he  edited  for  Messrs. 
Cassell.  The  format  of  the  Morley  edition  was,  how- 
ever, mean  compared  with  that  of  Messrs.  Newnes  ;  and  the 
edition  which  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Dela  More  Press  will 
also,  in  all  probability,  be  much  more  tasteful  in  externals 
than  the  "  National."  At  the  same  time,  the '' National 
Library"  did  an  excellent  work  in  its  day,  the  editor 
exhibiting  an  intelhgent  cathoUcity  in  his  selection  of 
works  for  reproduction. 

The  Woman  in  White,  which  Messrs.  Chatto  are  to 
include  in  their  "  St.  Martin's  Library,"  was  issued  by 
them  in  1896  in  one  volume,  along  with  The  Moonstone. 
They  had  brought  it  out  separately  m  1894.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Collins's  stories. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn,  the  well-known  musical  critic, 
is  to  write  the  "authorized"  biography  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  The  news  is  pleasing,  for  Mr.  Blackburn  is  sure 
to  do  the  thing  well.  He  knows  the  subject,  and  he  can 
write.  We  already  possess,  however,  a  Life  of  Sullivan 
which  has  some  pretensions  to  authority — namely,  that  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence,  which  had  the  composer's  direct 
assistance  in  the  way  of  letters,  diaries,  and  so  forth.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Blackburn  will  give  us  something  altogether 
better  than  this,  for  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  think,  does  not 
profess  to  speak  ex  cathedrd  on  matters  musical. 

One  would  be  glad  to  have  further  particulars  of  the 
book  about  R.  Hurrell  Frowde  of  which  one  sees  the  bare 
announcement.  The  Remains  of  R.  H.  Frowde,  edited  by 
J.  H.  Newman  and  John  Keble,  came  out  in  1838-9,  and 
ran  to  four  volumes.  Frowde  had  contributed  to  Tracts 
for  the  limes  in  1834,  and  to  Lyra  Apostolica  in  1836. 
There  is  room,  perhaps,  for  a  monograph  which  should 
put  into  a  small  space  all  that  was  really  significant  in 
Frowde's  hfe  and  work.  He  was  in  many  respects  an 
interesting  man. 

Monseiur  Beaucaire,  the  story  by  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 
on  which  the  new  Adelphi  drama  has  been  founded,  was 
published  in  this  country,  last  year,  by  Mr.  Murray.  Some 
copies,  however,  of  an  American  edition  appear  to  have 
readied  England  in  the  preceding  year.  Then  the  price 
was  six  shillings ;  Mr.  Murray,  I  think,  made  it  half-a- 
crown. 

The  new  set  of  reproductions  of  Blake's  illustrations  of 
the  Book  of  Job  will  be  welcomed  by  very  many.  There 
has  been,  I  believe,  no  reproduction  of  these  drawings 
since  that  of  1875,  when  they  were  pubhshed  in  folio  with 
descriptive  letterpress  by  C.  E.  Norton. 

The  BooKwoitii. 
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Browning  Re-considered. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.      By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

(Isbister.  10s.  6d.) 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  given  us  a  very  careful  and  full 
analysis  of  Browning's  vast  body  of  work.  Opening  vrith 
the  inevitable  parallel  between  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
lie  studies  in  detail  and  in  successive  chapters  his  handling 
of  nature,  his  theory  of  life,  his  treatment  of  the  passions, 
his  poetry  of  art,  "his  dramas,  and  so  forth,  illustrating 
each  by  elaborate  investigation  of  the  leading  poems  or 
divisions  of  poems.  Far  too  fuU  to  be  followed  in  detail, 
we  may  say  in  general  that  his  study  is  sympathetic, 
intelligent,  and  affectionate.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  Browning.  The  chief  fault  is  an  excessive  diffuseness  ; 
the  matter  could  have  been  put  adequately  in  almost  half 
the  space.  Too  fond  he  is,  also,  of  not  very  original  and 
very  expansive  imagery. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  begins  his  study  of  the  poet  (after 
the  first  chapter  on  Browning  compared  with  Tennyson) 
by  considering  Browning's  treatment  of  Nature.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  modern  mind  that  he  should  do  so. 
Nature — meaning  thereby  the  external  universe — has  for 
the  present  day  a  preponderating  poetic  importance  which 
is  to  our  thinking  quite  undue,  which  in  the  great  poets 
recedes  before  the  supreme  interest  of  man.  Browning, 
in  this  matter,  was  at  one  with  the  great  poets  rather  than 
with  his  own  dav.  Nature  is  to  him  a  background — a 
sentient  and  significant  background — for  the  drama  of 
humanity.  His  touch  in  natural  description  is  verj-  peculiar, 
and  quite  his  own.  It  has  nothing  of  the  finished  beauty 
we  expect  from  such  poetry,  it  has  all  the  rough,  off-hand, 
impatient  manner  of  his  other  work.  Yet  it  is  often 
beautiful  in  a  high  degree,  and  always  strong,  individual, 
selective,  seizing  the  pith  of  what  is  described,  having 
the  beauty  of  perfect  justness.  He  drives  in  the  apt 
word  with  one  sinewy  stroke.  With  all  this,  his  average 
description,  admirable  though  it  be,  misses  the  magic 
of  Wordsworth  at  his  best,  of  Shelley  or  Tennyson, 
and  the  great  poets  in  general ;  it  is  a  jnirely  graphic 
charm.     For  instance  : — 

That  crimson  the  creeper's  leaf  across 
Like  a  splash  of  blood,  intense,  abrupt, 

O'er  a  shield  else  gold  from  rim  to  boss, 
And  lay  it  for  show  on  the  fairy-cupped 

EU-needled  mat  of  moss. 

By  the  rose-fleshed  muslirooms,  half-divulged 
Last  evening — nay,  in  to-day's  first  dew 

Yon  sudden  coral  nipple  bulged, 

Where  a  freaked,  favni-coloured,  flaky  crew 

Of  toadstools  peep  indulged. 

It  strikes  you  with  deserved  admiration ;  it  has  fancy, 
the  words  are  precise  and  fresh ;  it  could  have  but 
one  thing  more  —  the  enchantment  which  Shelley  (for 
example)  would  have  given  it,  but  which  it  has  not ;  the 
sense  of  something  miraculous  and  spiritual  within  the 
language.  Perhaps  in  that  word  "spiritual"  we  have 
touched  the  matter  :  lofty  and  noble  Browning  could  be,  but 
that  elusive  thing  we  call  spirituality  was  not  in  him,  or  at 
least  he  touched  it  but  rarely.  There  was  too  much  of 
Martha  about  him  that  he  should  have  much  of  Mary  :  he 
was  emphatically  busy  about  many  things,  and  it  reacted 
injuriously  even  on  such  a  matter  as  his  description  of 
Nature.  But  now  and  again  his  descriptions  captured 
this  magical  quality  also.      Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  quotes 


some  :- 


Mincio,  in  its  place, 
Laughed,  a  broad  water,  in  next  morning's  face, 
And,  where  the  mists  broke  up  immense  and  white 
r  tho  steady  wind,  burned  like  a  spilth  of  light 
Out  qf  the  crashing  of  a  million  stars. 

1 


This  is  fine;  but  better  still,  because  moM  Condensed, 
is  the  stmset  over  autumnal  wood  in  "  SordeUo  "  : — 

A  last  remains  of  sunset  dimly  burned 
O'er  the  far  forests,  like  a  torch-flame  turned 
By  the  wind  back  upon  its  bearer's  hand 
In  one  long  flare  of  crimson  ;  as  a  brand 
The  woods  beneath  lay  black. 

It  is  splendid  ;  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene,  the  hour,  and 
the  season,  thrills  to  the  reader's  heart.  The  magic 
quality,  too,  is  in  that  passage  of  "  James  Lee's  Wife," 
beginning : — 

0  good  gigantic  smile  o'.  the  brown  old  earth 
This  autumn  morning! 

For  magic,  as  that  passage  exhibits,  may  lie  in  strength 
as  well  as  in  beauty.  Still,  for  this  inward  quality  of 
descriptive  power  one  has  to  go  far  afield  in  Browning. 

Mr.  Brooke  dwells  on  the  fact  that  Browning  did  not, 
like  Tennyson,  invent  description  ;  that  he  described  from 
actual  observation  only.  It  is  true,  though  perhaps 
Tennyson  invented  less  than  Mr.  Brooke  imagines.  Cer- 
tainly the  descriptions  in  "  ffinone  "  and  "  Mariana  in  the 
South  "  were  not  invented,  as. he  alleges  ;  nor  were  those 
in  the  latter  drawn  from  Italy;  both  were  due  to  his 
Pyrenean  journey.  If  Browning  used  Nature  more  or  less 
incidentally,  it  was  yet  an  integral  element  in  his  work  ; 
and  when  he  ceased  to  use  it  (as  Mr.  Brooke  observes)  his 
poetry  declined.  But  his  primal  interest  was  in  man  : 
"  Paint  man,  man,  whatever  the  issue."  In  man,  and  all 
things  which  concerned  man,  Mr.  Brooke  is  assuredly 
not  wrong  in  singling  as  his  motive  characteristic  an 
immense  curiosity.  He  wanted  to  know  the  springs  of 
everything.  Not  only  the  inwards  of  man,  but  of  all  with 
which  man  busied  and  interested  himself.  It  is  curious 
tliat  this  poet,  who  was  so  careless,  in  his  work,  of  poetic 
art  or  metrical  music  for  its  own  sake,  yet  was  deeply 
interested  in  Art  and  Music  proper.  It  is  hardly  less 
curious  that  great  metrical  musicians,  such  as  Coleridge 
in  the  past,  have  been  without  understanding  of  music. 
Browning  has  devoted  whole  poems  to  art  and  music,  while 
his  work  shows  him  no  less  inquiring  concerning  his  own 
art  of  poetry.  But  in  these  matters  {pace  Mr.  Brooks)  he 
pursues  rather  the  intricacies  than  the  depths.  The  same 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  concerning  his  study 
of  men  ;  and  it  is  true. 

As  Mr.  Brooke  remarks.  Browning  was  an  analyst  before 
analytic  study  of  humanity  became  fashionable  :  it  is  one 
of  the  several  points  in  which  the  author  shows  that  he 
delayed  his  own  acceptance  by  anticipating  his  age. 
What  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  does  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
nearly  all  his  poems  do  on  a  lesser  scale ;  they  seize  some 
problem  involving  a  conflict  of  human  motives,  and  inquire 
how  and  why  it  must  work  out  to  a  given  conclusion. 
The  proljlem  is  chosen  so  as  to  take  the  several  forces 
engaged  at  their  point  of  intersection,  and  thence  the 
threads  are  traced  outward.  It  is  turned  about  on  every 
side  ;  the  various  jarring  forces  of  passion  and  interest  are 
teased  out  as  with  a  needle-point ;  such  and  such  allowance 
is  carefully  made  for  the  side-currents  of  circumstance; 
and  the  final  result  is  stated  with  such  precision  of  demon- 
stration that  one,  expects  the  poet  to  add  Q.E.D.  The 
mode  is  scientific,  almost  geometrical.  It  is  analytic,  not 
synthetic.  But  analysis,  a  sufficiently  doubtful  boon  in 
the  novel,  is  death  to  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry,  which  is 
properly  synthetic.  And  this  is  just  the  doubtful  and 
incalculable  element  in  the  endurance  of  Browning's 
reputation.  This  analytic  method,  and  yet  more,  this 
analytic  temper,  are  responsible  for  half  the  intrusion  of 
innumerable  extra-poetic  matters  into  Browning's  work, 
flies  in  the  ointment  of  poetry,  things  which  weary  and 
are  like  grit  between  the  teeth.  It  is  all  curious  to  him, 
and  he  forgets  that  he  is  a  poet,  in  his  curiosity.  But  he 
is  more  concerned  tliat  his  problem  should  be  subtle,  that 
it  should  bring  into  play  sufficient  intricacy  of  motives, 
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than  that  it  should  go  deep.  We  should  hesitate  to  call 
Browning  a  profound  master  of  the  human  heart.  A 
subtle  one,  he  undoubtedly  is.  He  loved  the  obscure  alleys 
and  lanes  of  human  conduct,  and  no  theme  was  too  petty, 
if  he  could  spin  about  it  a  spider-web  of  psychological 
casuistry.  Indeed,  that  were  no  bad  word  for  him — "a 
psychological  casuist." 

That  despite,  not  because  of,  his  method  he  did  arrive 
at  poetry,  that  he  united  so  much  of  genuine  gold  with 
sucn  natively  unpromising  ore,  is  the  miracle.  No  man 
over  took  a  stranger  road  to  be  a  poet  than  Robert 
Browning,  and  only  he  could  have  compassed  the  feat.  So 
analytic  a  mode  would  throw  by  the  heels  any  imitator— 
as  it  has  done  ;  and  thus  happily  we  have  not  to  fear  the 
immeasurable  calamity  of  a  Browning  school.  It  was  no 
common  central  heat  which  even  partially  fused  together 
metals  so  diverse;  and  if  embedded  along  with  the  mass 
we  find  odd  rubbish,  we  must  take  it  as  a  consequence  of 
this  strange  force.  Passion  and  imagination  are  in  the 
shrewd  experimenter  on  life.  It  is  not  all  unaccountable. 
In  recalling  the  past,  persons  do  naturally  analyse  to  some 
extent  their  feelings  and  motives,  and  the  process  begets 
from  recollection  a  present  emotion.  Extended  by  an 
allowable  convention,  here  is  a  native  groundwork  for 
impassioned  analysis  (if  not  carried  too  far),  which  becomes, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  synthetic  process — a  recombining  the 
disjoined  bones  of  the  past.  In  some  such  way  does 
Browning  often  give  nature,  or  the  illusion  of  nature,  and 
passion  to  his  anatomization  of  men's  hearts. 

Above  all,  this  man,  so  constantly  rugged,  so  busied 
with  many  things  that  his  verse  itself  is  perturbed  as  with 
the  thorns  and  brambles  of  the  world,  had  in  him  a  great 
and  singular  power  of  tenderness- — at  times  of  austere 
beauty.  He  could  draw  women  as  they  have  not  been 
drawn  in  the  poetry  of  our  day.  Only  the  strongest  poets 
have  been  able  to  draw  women — women  as  they  live  and 
act  among  men ;  a  noteworthy  fact.  In  his  portrait  of 
Pompilia,  Browning  reaches  sustained  spirituality,  the 
quality  he  so  seldom  attains.  And  when  he  does  pass  into 
pure  tenderness  or  beauty,  his  utterance  may  stand  by 
that  of  any  poet.  So  it  is  also  in  "  Balaustion's 
Adventure."  His  heroine  seems  to  raise  and  purify  his 
speech.  The  knotted  lines  lapse  into  untroubled  move- 
ment, the  "Babylonish  dialect"  grows  suave  and  noble. 
Take  one  casual  passage  : — 

Then  music  sighed  itself  away,  one  moan 
Iphigeneia  made  by  Aulis'  strand  ; 
With  her  and  music  died  Euripides. 

Could  verse  be  more  augustly  beautiful  than  this,  in  idea 
and  utterance?  As  no  poet  has  a  greater  command  of 
burly  and  idiomatic  vernacular — his  sentences  fall  at  times 
like  the  blows  of  a  cudgel — so  not  any  poet  has  given  us 
more  concentrated  passages  of  pathos.  Strength  and  pity 
are  twin  in  poetry — with  few  exceptions.  But  lo  touch 
more  than  an  aspect  or  so  of  this  full  and  many-sided  poet 
is  impossible  here.  We  have  already  dwelt  over  mucli  on 
his  negative  side,  or  we  should  have  said  a  word  on  his 
too  facile  optimism,  the  optimism  of  a  man  "  whose  sails 
were  never  to  the  tempest  given,"  which  by  no  means 
delights  us  so  much  as  it  delights  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke. 


An  Ironist's  Outlook. 

Suaeeaa.     By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.     The  Green- 
back Series.     (Duckworth.     Is.  6d.  and  2s.  net.) 

It  is  perlmps  not  strange  that  the  good  old  word  humanity 
— Chaucer's  humanitee — used  in  the  sense  of  kindness  for 
BO  many  centuries — was  found  too  delicate  in  constitution 
to  bear  all  the  alarming  strain  imposed  in  its  use  in 
modern  civilisation,  and  that  Society  had  to  coin  the 
chilly  abstraction,  humanitarianism,  to  help  cope  with 
our   enterprising  and   greedy  times.     Mr.  Cunnmghame 


Graham's  Success  makes  us  wish  that  the  word  humanist 
had  a  less  restricted  meaning  to-day,  and  that  it  .should 
henceforward  denominate  those  writers  in  whose  work 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a  rare  and  fine  humanity,  writere 
who  are  not  afraid  of  painting  life  as  it  is,  and  are 
not  ashamed  of  presenting  man  with  a  finely  humane 
ideal.  We  are  aware  that  this  heterogeneous  modern 
Society  of  ours  has  a  dislike  for  those  ironists  who 
touch  even  lightly  on  the  raw  places  of  civilisation,  and 
a  contempt  for  the  pliilosophers  who  invite  it  to  pro- 
ject its  imagination  for  a  moment  beyond  the  limited 
horizon  of  its  self-love.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  issue 
raised  by  Success  is  worth  putting  again  and  again — 
what  does  modern  Society  gain  by  its  instinctive  tear  of 
the  writers  wlio  show  us  things  as  they  are  ? 

¥oT  one  thing,  Society  loses  a  good  deal  in  misunder- 
standing all  those'  significant  writers  who  flatter  it  least. 
Success  is  an  instance  in  point.  Readers  who  come  to  this 
book  will  have  to  read  it  for  its  author's  rare  spirit,  for  its 
delicate  wit  and  philosophy  of  life,  and  incidentally  that 
implies  that  the  reader  will  have  to  take  a  hammer 
to  many  imposing  idols,  and  throw  various  fetishes  into 
the  street. 

Some  books  offer  us  a  great  deal  of  gorgeous  upholstery 
and  no  end  of  sham  appearances,  and  the  poor  author  has 
to  inflate  his  spirit  to  bursting  point  to  keep  up  the  trick. 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  sketches  simply  present  casual 
but  most  significant  snatclies  of  life  caught  now  here,  now 
there,  by  his  observant  eye  :  life  on  the  South  American 
pampa,  in  a  London  prison,  at  a  Spanish  railway  station, 
in  an  Ulster  factory  village,  &c.,  and  we  see — oh,  rare 
spectacle ! — that  to  this  traveller  his  fellows  are  really 
brother-men  and  that  human  life,  whether  it  be  manifest- 
ing its  vagaries  on  the  Hill  of  Golgotha  or  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road,  has  the  same  sacred  importance  as  a  reality  to 
be  measured  only  by  the  measure  of  human  sacrifice, 
suffering,  or  stupidity  interwoven  in  it. 

To  his  critical,  kindling  glance,  the  infinite  variety  of 
types  and  grades  of  mankind  form  a  vast  democratic 
family,  no  type  better  than  another,  but  different, 
and  the  human  specimens  he  sketches  for  us,  whether 
they  be  Birmingham  factory  hands  or  Scotch  Elders, 
Nonconformists,  M. P. 's,  or  Parisian  "  horizontales,"  stock- 
brokers bearing  the  black  man's  burden  in  Throgmorton 
Street,  or  niggers  bearing  the  white  man's  burden 
in  Kimberley,  or  English  Cabinet  Ministers  or  German 
stokers,  all  are  the  equal  human  children  of  that  old 
bickering  family  of  our  crafty  and  plotting  old  mother 
Earth.  It  is  indeed  by  this  philosophic,  this  kindly,  this 
ironic  justice  of  his,  while  plunging  us  in  Success  into  the 
daily  accidental  world  of  life  just  as  it  is,  struggling, 
complex,  prosaic,  with  the  sun  rising  on  the  conunon 
old  spectacle  of  man's  incorrigible  self-importance,  of 
the  strange  and  whimsical  patterns  of  his  diversity,  of 
his  weak  Immanity  and  stranger  inhumanity  towards 
his  fellows  tliat  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  strikes  his 
own  original  note.  And  this  note,  though  it  seems 
satirical  to  say  it,  while  aristocratic  in  tone,  is  too 
democratic  in  its  broad  charity  and  wide  humanity  to  be 
loved  of  the  democrats.  And  here  comes  in  the  fly  in  the 
average  reader's  ointment. 

The  fly  in  the  reader's  ointment  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame Graham's  writings  is  simply  the  place  to  which 
the  author  relegates  "  civilisation."  Civilisation  we  know 
is  "  top  dog"  in  the  Anglo-Saxon's  world  to-day,  and  to 
the  leader  writers  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  Bai-barism, 
the  bottom  dog.  But  Mr.  Cunninghame  (iraham,  who  is 
a  keen  critic  of  the  facts  of  life,  finds,  like  many  travellers 
and  artists  before  him,  that  if  you  gave  civilised  man 
more  real  freedom  and  enjoyment  and  took  away  much  cant 
and  half  the  "  benefits  "  that  stifle  him,  there  would  then 
be  little  to  choose  between  him  and  the  barbarian.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  startling  in  this  doctrine  (which 
is  secretly  held  by  perhaps  most  men  in  the  City),  but 
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our  author's  artistic  method  is  so  individual  as  to  raise 
blisters  on  the  mind  of  every  disciple  of  Progress. 
Whereas  the  artist  pur  sang  in  painting  life  strives  to  find 
the  right  perspective  in  which  his  snl)ject  reveals  itself  as 
a  definite  growth  of  character,  soil  and  circumstance, 
and  by  showing  us  life's  inevitability  and  by  keeping  us 
as  mere  spectators  outside  it,  disarms  us  of  our  prejudices, 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  is  always  relating  all  species 
and  tyjjes  of  human  Jife  together  at  his  will  and  pleasure, 
relating  us  in  Fleet  Street,  say,  with  the  Gauchos  in  this 
sketch,  or  with  the  Arab  tribesmen  in  that.  •  His  artistic 
method  is  a  strange  fusion  of  the  artist's  vision  with  the 
man  of  action's  outlook,  which  often  comes  ofE  brilliantly, 
as  in  "The  Gualichu  Tree"  where  there  is  a  natural 
relation  shown  between  civihsed  and  uncivilised  man,  but 
often  it  is  irritating,  even  inartistic,  as  in  "  Los  Sequidores  " 
where  there  is  no  relation  shown.  The  method  at  times, 
though  brilliant,  is  too  inharmonious.  As,  however,  the 
great  general  stream  of  the  actual  world's  life  to-day  is  the 
author's  province,  and  as  it  is  his  special  gift  (and  no 
other  writer  shows  it)  to  shift  and  bring  together  the  most 
diverse  humours  of  life  in  a  rapidly  flashing  spectacle,  and  to 
show  us  those  relations  and  similarities  which  escape  other 
minds,  it  would  be  folly  to  quarrel  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  gets  his  effects.  To  analyse  the  author's  method, 
this  brilliant  style  in  which  wit  and  philosophy  and 
description  blend  into  one  pungent  salt,  is  about  as 
profitable  as  to  analyse  sea  spray  to  show  why  it  sparkles 
m  the  sunlight. 

Some  books  have  to  be  read  for  the  pomp  and  show 
of  things  they  place  imposingly  before  us,  and  others 
have  to  be  read  simply  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
analyse  life.  Sttccess  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
books  that  fall  naturally  in  the  latter  class.  The  author 
is  a  realist  of  the  realists  (you  can  feel  the  sharp  edge 
and  blunt  outlines  of  material  fact  in  his  pages),  and  yet 
his  vision  of  this  world  is  half  a  poet's.  His  subtle 
compassion  for  his  fellow  men,  his  indignant  tenderness  for 
the  weak,  and  his  utter  lack  of  sentimentality  is,  however, 
at  the  root  of  his  charm. 

A  Commonplace  Emperor. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.     By  Edward  Armstrong.     (Mac- 

millan.  2  vols.  21s.  net.) 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  written  a  big  book  about  Charles  V., 
but  he  cannot  be  charged  with  rating  his  hero  too  highly, 
or  unduly  prolonging  his  narrative.  "  If  Charles  had  been 
a  greater  man,"  he  explains,  "  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
write  a  smaller  book  "  ;  and  again,  "  I  can  assure  my 
readers  that  if  I  had  thought  that  they  could  endure 
six  volumes,  I  could  have  written  them  with  greater  ease 
than  two."  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  ■  Armstrong  did  not 
write  six  volumes,  but  his  two  are  welcome.  He  has 
ransacked  many  sources  of  information,  French,  German 
and  Spanish,  searching  corners  which  the  industry  of  few 
students  would  be  likely  to  penetrate  ;  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  he  makes  use  of  his  researches  with  admirable 
restraint  in  a  narrative  which  is  always  clear  and  masterly, 
and  never  overburdened  with  irrelevant  learning. 

Charles  V.  is  no  ideal  subject  for  a  biography.  He 
possessed  most  of  the  virtues  which  do  not  attract,  and 
few  of  the  vices  which  do.  He  was  pre-eminently  sensible 
but  only  moderately  wise.  He  was  uniformly  honour- 
able, but  never  chivalrous.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  but 
not  a  great  general ;  a  statesman  of  sound  practical  ability, 
but  no  constructive  genius ;  moderate  in  character,  in 
talent,  in  ambition,  in  achievement— in  all  things  except 
eating  and  drinking.  Mr.  Armstrong  shows  convincingly 
enough  that  the  schemes  of  universal  empire  so  often 
associated  with  his  name  existed  only  in  the  minds  of 
nervous  contemporaries  or  superficial  historians.  Charles's 
hands  were  full  enough  with  work  which  he  could  not 
escape.     He  had  no  leisure  to  fancy  himself  a  Csesar  or  an 


Alexander.  In  his  constant  struggles  with  tasks  ungrate- 
ful and  impossible  of  fulfilment,  his  efforts  to  conciliate 
interests  and  tendencies  hopelessly  conflicting,  his  weari- 
ness under  the  burden  of  empire,  he  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  representative  of  his  family  who  rules  to-day  at 
Vienna.  He  commanded  respect,  but  he  seldom  won 
affection,  and  his  biographer  is  as  little  influenced  by 
undue  partiality  as  were  his  contemporaries.  In  fact,  the 
one  incident  in  his  career  which  forcibly  strikes  the 
imagination  is  his  retirement  from  the  stage  of  active  life, 
when  stricken  with  gout  and  weariness.  "  He  had  the 
discretion  to  know,"  as  Montaigne  puts  it,  "that  reason 
commanded  us  to  strip  or  shift  ourselves  when  our  cloathes 
trouble  and  are  too  heavy  for  us,  and  that  it  is  high  time 
to  go  to  bed  when  our  legs  faile  us." 

But  if  the  chief  actor  does  not  inspire  enthusiasm,  the 
stage  on  which  he  moves  is  a  mighty  one.  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  Spain  and  Italy,  Africa,  America  and  the 
Indies  are  linked  together  in  the  person  of  Charles,  and 
all  receive  adequate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  bio- 
grapher. Mr.  Armstrong  excels  in  dealing  with  intricate 
subjects,  but  even  he  hardly  succeeds  in  making  the 
history  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  altogether 
rational  and  intelligible.  To  the  countless  pie-existing 
elements  of  discord  the  new  religious  struggle  added 
fresh  complications,  and  Martin  Luther's  first  gift  to 
Christendom  was  not  peace  but  a  sword.  Futile  diets  and 
councils  succeed  to  aimless  wars  ;  Confessions  and  Protests, 
Interims  and  Recesses  confuse  the  issues  and  settle  little. 
But  the  author  threads  his  way  through  the  maze  with 
skill  and  decision.  Nor  is  he  too  scientific  to  be 
picturesque.  Luther  raising  his  hand,  as  he  leaves  the 
hall  at  Worms,  with  the  gesture  of  the  lanzknecht  who 
has  dealt  a  telling  stroke;  fortifying  himself  with  toast 
and  Malmsey  wine,  and  setting  out  with  his  two  carts  and 
twenty  horsemen  as  an  expelled  heretic ;  Charles  at 
Innsbruck,  "  making  as  though  he  would  kiss  the  younger 
ladies,  but  diseneraging  himself  as  soon  as  might  be  from 
those  of  riper  years  "  ;  the  heavy  John  Frederick  tumbling 
over  in  tlie  midst  of  his  clumsy  obeisance,  are  all 
graphically  drawn,  and  with  a  pleasant  touch  of  humour. 

Many  English  readers  wiU  strike  new  ground  in  Mr. 
Armstrong's  account  of  Spain.  He  has  made  excellent 
use  of  the  petitions  of  the  Cortes,  which  throw  light  "  or 
shadows  "  on  everything  in  Spain,  not  excluding  "  gypsies 
and  apothecaries,  old  clothesmen  and  the  demi-monde." 
There  are  complaints  against  the  State  regulation  of 
industry,  against  the  idleness  and  extravagance  of  under- 
graduates, against  romantic  fiction,  against  indiscriminate 
charity,  against  reckless  driving,  against  nearly  everything 
which  we  still  himent  and  endure. 

There  are  some  happy  epigrams,  of  which  a  few  may  be 
quoted  in  conclusion.  "To  characters  at  once  indolent 
and  conscientious,  activity  is  the  variable  handmaid  of 
ideals."  "  The  countries  which  are  most  generous  to 
Jews  are  those  which  do  not  absolutely  need  them." 
"  To  marry  a  wife  because  she  is  likely  to  be  useful  in 
your  absence  is  rather  sensible  than  sentimental."  Of 
Henry  VIII.  we  are  told  "  The  Defender  of  the  Faith  was 
Protector  of  the  Holy  League ;  the  defence  and  the  protec- 
tion were  on  a  par."  And  of  Charles  III.  of  Savoy,  "  The 
duke  wan  a  ruler  of  little  practical  capacity ;  he  ultimately 
met  his  end  by  knocking  his  head  against  the  wall  in  an 
attempt  to  get  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side."  In  the  last 
quoted  the  semicolon  is  masterly. 


A  Master  Gossip. 

Side  Walk   Studies.     By  Austin  Dobson.      (Chatto   and 

Windus.     6s.) 
Mr.   Dorson  is   one   of   those  writers  of  whom  there  is 
nothing   new   to    say.       The   adjectives,    Uke   successful 
businesses,  have  been  established  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.     He  can  do  nothing  that  is  not  graceful,  charming, 
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and  ersquisitelv  neat  in  form,  and,  when  (as  now)  it  is  in 

Srose,  gently  informing  and  amazingly  rich  in  alhision, 
[r.  Dobson  seems  to  have  by  instinct  all  the  things  that 
other  men  toil  after.  Doubtless  he  too  toiled  once,  but  he 
gives  no  sign.  His  brow  is  dry,  his  limbs  are  comfortably 
extended  on  the  lounge.  Yet  to  make  a  new  Dobson 
(were  that  possible)  what  a  library  would  be  needed  ! 
What  Dictionaines  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  what  Dictionaries 
of  National  Biography,  what  volumes  of  memoirs,  letters, 
scandal !  And  when  all  were  assembled,  what  delicate 
vnt  and  sense  of  form  ! 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  with  all  his  gifts  and  by-way  and 
highway  knowledge,  all  his  critical  acumen,  all  his  wit, 
and  aU  his  interest  in  literature  and  social  history, 
Mr.  Dobson  has  permitted  an  ineradicable  modesty  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  himself  justice.  Looking  over 
the  list  of  his  writings — and  a  considerable  one  it  is  ;  there 
is  a  Dobson  bibliography  extending  to  many  pages,  quite 
a  fat  book^ — one  is  struck  by  the  absence  of  anytliing 
indispensable.  Among  so  many  charming  and  entertaining 
and  informing  books  and  articles  there  is  nothing  that 
is  indispensable.  Mr.  Dobson  seems  never  to  have  set 
himself  the  task  of  saying  the  last  thing  (impossible 
perhaps,  but  a  right  ambition).  Equipped  as  hardly 
another  is  to  edit  certain  writers,  he  has  yet  no  great 
editions  to  his  name.  He  has  toyed  with  every  author ; 
he  practically  has  devoted  himself  wholly  to  none.  He 
might  have  written  a  superb  biography  ;  he  has  produced 
only  monographs,  essays,  introductions. 

Modesty,  we  are  convinced,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  whole 
matter ;  and  we  regret  it.  Mr.  Dobson  is  too  good,  too 
accurate,  too  sympathetic  to  have  thus  effaced  himself, 
or  rather  to  have  thus  underworked  himself.  Literature 
has  need  of  him.  But  instead  he  has  been  content  to  sip 
and  pass  on ;  to  collect  evidence  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  vanish ;  to  whisper  where  he  should  have 
commanded.  With  the  power  to  give  roasts  he  has  offered 
only  the  ohves. 

May  we  hope  that  Mr.  Dobson,  now  that  he  has  retired 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  produce  a  real  wagnum 
opus.  What  an  editor  he  would  be — with  no  restrictions 
as  to  space — of  Walpole's  Letters.  His  notes  would  be 
as  good  as  the  text.     .     .     . 

We  set  out  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Dobson's  latest 
dish  of  olives  and  were  betrayed  into  a  lamentation. 
There  is  however  nothing  to  say  of  it,  except  to  commend 
it  to  our  readers  and  apply  to  it  the  adjectives  mentioned 
above.  The  book  falls  into  line  with  Mi-.  Dobson's 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.  The  same  treatment  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  same  class  of  subject.  We 
like  best  the  study  of  Peg  Woffington  ;  but  every  page  of 
the  volume  is  agreeable  company,  and  one  is  flattered  as 
one  reads  into  a  belief  that  one  knows  history  intimately. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dobson  is  least  at  his  ease  when  walking 
from  Fulham  to  Chiswick  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
tojxjgraphical  writers.  The  formal  nature  of  the  narrative 
makes  his  remarks  a  little  stiff,  and  he  errs,  we  think, 
in  mentioning  living  residents  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Dobson  is  so  steeped  in  the  past  that  to  find  him 
alluding  to  the  house  of  a  contemporary  is  to  receive  a 
shock.  We  rather  wonder,  by  the  way,  that  he  did  not 
refer  in  this  paper  to  Fielding's  parody  of  this  particular 
kind  of  writing. 


A   Preface  and  a  Play. 

The    Princess    of    Hanover,      By   Margaret    L.    Woods. 
(Duckworth.     58.  net.) 

Mrs.  Woods  has  given  us  in  TTie  Princess  of  Hanover  a 
play  which,  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint  at  least, 
deserves  sympathetic  and  respectful  handling.  Whether 
it  will  receive  it,  depends  a  ^ood  deal,  we  should  fancy,  on 
the  reception  critics  may  give  to  her  preface.    She  has 


there  gone  out  of  her  way  to  make  what  she  admits  to  be 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  stating  certain  views  on  the 
theory  of  metre ;  and  not  only  so,  but  has  essayed  to 
read  the  critics  a  lesson  on  their  neglect  of  metrical 
knowledge  in  general,  and  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  in  particular.  On  the  latter  point  we  have  some 
feeling  for  nard-driven  reviewers  :  Mr.  Bridges  on  Milton 
is  gey  ill  (as  the  Scotch  say)  to  read  in  a  hurry.  But 
there  is  sound  reason  for  her  complaints  :  reviewers  might 
at  least  have  the  modesty  of  their  mostly  scant  knowledge 
on  a  thorny  subject.  Mrs.  Woods's  own  remarks,  how- 
ever, are  slight  and  modest  enough.  With  regard  to 
metre,  she  does  little  more  than  observe  that  our  blank 
verse  is  a  matter  of  stress,  and  refers  critics  to  Mr.  Bridges' 
essay  in  question.  Now,  "  stress "  is  our  old  friend 
"  accent "  in  disguise — or  substantially  so.  Nor  is  the 
principle  disputable,  with  safeguards.  Her  own  obser- 
vations are  chiefly  on  rhyme.  The  substance  of  them  is  a 
plea  for  half-rhjTnes.  Half-rhymes  (or  "  rhymes  to  the 
eye,"  as  some  foolishly  call  tliem)  have,  as  she  observes, 
been  used  by  most  of  the  great  poets  ;  and  she  asserts 
that  this  is  not  from  laxity,  as  people  suppose,  but  because 
they  relieve  the  ear,  by  their  occasional  employment,  from 
the  obvious  and  insistent  jingle  of  the  perfect,  or  typical 
English  rhyme.  On  this  point  we  absolutely  agree  with 
Mrs.  Woods.  She  instances  SheUcy.  But  she  might 
have  remarked  that  Shelley  follows  a  plan  in  their  use. 
When  the  rhymes  are  alternate,  or  otherwise  apart,  he 
uses  very  remote  consonances  of  sound ;  but  when  they 
are  in  couplets,  he  is  much  more  strict.  Evidently, 
in  juxtaposed  rhj'nies  the  ear  can  judge  more  quickly 
and  readily ;  so  that  a  departure  from  strict  rhyme  is 
more  obvious,  therefore  more  easily  resented  by  the  ear. 
At  a  little  distance,  the  ear  makes  no  such  immediate 
comparison,  and  can  therefore  tolerate  a  resemblance 
ess  close. 

But  "the  play's  the  thing."  It  is  founded  on  the 
historic  murder  of  Konigsmark,  the  lover  of  the  Electoral 
Princess  Sophie  of  Hanover,  wife  of  the  Prince  who  was 
afterwards  George  I.  of  England.  It  is  not  a  good  play. 
There  is  no  continuous  evolution  of  plot.  The  situation 
of  the  guilty  lovers,  continually  threatened  by  their  enemy 
Madame  Platen,  and  their  successive  escapes  from  the 
traps  laid  for  them,  give  a  measure  of  natural  unity  to 
the  play ;  but  these  escapes  are  too  disconnected  and 
casual,  there  is  no  gradual  unfolding  of  one  subtle  plot, 
as  in  "  Othello  "  for  example.  Nor  are  they  such  (until 
the  final  situation)  as  to  create  a  tragic  atmosphere,  to 
thrill  us  by  the  slow  on-coming  of  doom.  They  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  petty  intrigue,  and  remind  us  rather  of 
Beaumarchais  and  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  than  of 
"Othello."  Mrs.  Woods  seems  almost  sensible  of  this; 
for  she  has  tried  to  get  this  effect  of  approaching  tragic 
doom  by  an  artificial  device — a  lyric  of  allegorical  warning, 
appropriate  fragments  of  which  are  sung  in  the  backgroimd 
at  desired  intervals  throughout  the  play.  But  the  artifice 
soon  becomes  too  plainly  artificial,  and  proves  inadequate 
for  its  end.  Nevertheless,  as  a  closet-drama,  it  has  much 
strength,  chiefly  in  the  writing,  to  a  degree  gratefully 
unusual  in  modern  poetic  drama.  The  more  lyric  passages 
between  the  lovers  are  written  with  a  passion  and  imagi- 
nation which  is  veritably  poetic,  while  there  is  genuine 
character  in  some  of  the  personages.  The  blank  verse,  of 
which  Mrs.  Woods  makes  such  a  point,  has  at  its  best  a 
quite  masculine  power  and  elevation.  At  such  times  she 
uses  the  diversifying  arts  of  our  older  dramatists  to 
admirable  result.  But  in  parts  the  verse  is  less  happy, 
sometimes  it  absolutely  creaks.  In  general,  she  has  used 
redundant  syllables  and  other  special  devices  too  constantly, 
and  with  too  little  necessity.  The  result  is  a  restlessness 
of  metre  which  defeats  its  aim ;  the  reader  is  not  allowed 
to  repose  for  a  moment  from  the  strain  on  the  attention  of 
his  ear. 
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Trifling. 

Hints   to    Young    Authors.      By    G.    H.    Lacon- Watson. 
(Richards.     2s.  6d.) 

"  Lt  my  desultory  fashion,  jotting  down  notes  for  these 
words  of  advice  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  ... 
writes  Mr.  Lacon-Watson,  and  the  phrase  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  book.  It  has  been  too  easily  and  airily  done. 
It  may  serve  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Lacon- Watson's  after- 
dinner-cigarette  monologues  upon  the  literary  life  ;  but 
as  a  practical  guide  it  will  not  pass  muster,  even  in  a 
small  genus  of  books  noted  for  their  uselessness.  Three- 
quarters  of  it,  at  a  moderate  computation,  is  the  sheerest 
commonplace.  "  But  Fortune,"  says  Mr.  Lacon-Watson  on 
p.  13,  "  as  I  have  remarked  before,  plays  a  great  part  in 
this  game.  Remember  that,  and  try  not  to  be  too  much 
elated  over  an  early  success,  as  also  to  preserve  an  equal 
mind  through  a  long  succession  of  failures.     I  knew  a 

young   man    once "     And    so    the    stream   runs    on, 

until  just  before  the  close  of  the  book  we  arrive  at  this  : 
"  I  would  caution  you,  in  your  own  interests,  against 
achieving  a  too  early  and  facile  success."  And  the  final 
words  are,  "  .  .  .  that  sudden  and  early  popularity 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many." 

That  Mr.  Lacon-Watson  deprecates  immediate  success  is 
indeed  the  one  clear  note  which  his  book  has  struck  for 
us,  the  one  message  that  gives  to  the  "  exiguous  volume  " 
a  sort  of  homogeneity.  Upon  what  plan,  if  any  plan,  he 
has  proceeded  we  cannot  discover.  Tlie  first  definite 
form  of  literary  activity  which  he  discusses  is  that  of 
reviewing,  and  he  apparently  imagines  that  the  average 
aspirant  may  begin  with  reviewing.  "  So  important  a 
subject"  demands  two  chapters  and  over  twenty  pages, 
whereas  "  novel-writing  "  is  dealt  with  in  a  dozen  pages. 
Here  is  an  example  of  his  practical  remarks  on  fiction  : 
"There  are  at  least  as  many  ways  of  writing  a  novel  as 
there  are  of  cooking  an  egg,' and  although  I  would  not  go 
80  far  as  Mr.  Kipling  when  he  sings  of  tribal  lays,  and 
declare  that  '  every  single  one  of  them  is  right '  (an 
exaggeration  only  pardonable  in  a  poet),  yet  it  is  true 
enough  that  a  good  novel  can  be  produced  by  many 
different  methods."  And  again  :  "  The  novels  of  George 
Eliot  are,  to  my  mind,  perhaps  as  good  examples  as  any 
we  possess  of  the  art  of  fiction.     That  is  to  say,  they  have 

sufficient    psychology    to    repay    the    reader "      We 

hesitate,  but  we  conquer  our  hesitation  and  call  this  kind 
of  writing  simple  twaddle.  It  flourishes  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  Lacon- Watson's  hints,  from  "Making  a 
Start  "  to  "  The  Literary  Agent." 

The  author's  own  experience  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what limited.  On  p.  2  he  says  he  has  never  met  a  man 
who  "  got  tired  of  sending  his  work  round  and  dropped 
quietly  out  of  the  competition."  On  p.  14  he  roundly 
says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  write  impeccable  English  (but 
he  objects  to  the  split  infinitive).  Perhaps  this  explains 
his  use  of  the  vulgarism  "  lady  friend  "  on  p.  IG.  He 
says  that  an  article  or  short  story  for  a  magazine  "  should 
range  between  two  and  four  thousand  words."  He  thinks 
that  the  selling  of  "  review  copies  "  by  reviewers  is  "  a 
painful  subject  alike  to  author  and  publisher,"  while 
admitting  that  review  copies  must  be  sold.  His  notion  of 
the  best  way  to  approach  an  editor  is  to  write  to  him 
intimating  that  you  have  an  "  Idea  for  a  New  Feature," 
and  he  advises  the  tyro,  when  he  calls  on  the  editor,  to 
state  that  his  business  is  "  Private  and  Important."  He 
thinks  that  "  most  of  the  weeklies "  are  distributed  on 
Saturday.  Speaking  of  literary  agents  he  says  that  the 
agent  who  demands  a  fee  in  advance  "  should  be  sternly 
avoided."  We  have  not  met  with  the  literary  agent  of 
any  standing  who  will  make  a  present  of  his  time  to  any 
unknown  amateur  who  chooses  to  employ  him. 

Still,  here  and  there  in  Mr.  Lacon- Watson's  amiable 
divagations  a  piece  of  genuine  sound  advice  is  to  be 
found.     "  Pronounce  your  own  name  with  distinctness  and 


a  collected  manner,"  he  says  to  the  tyro  calling  at  a 
newspaper  office.  The  hint  is  valuable  ;  but  for  ourselves, 
with  our  quaint  old  ideas  about  impeccable  English, 
we  should  have  preferred  to  phrase  it  in,  not  with,  "  a 
collected  manner." 


Other  New  Books. 

For  her  Sex  :  Extracts  from  a  GirVs  Diary.     (Heinemann. 

2s.) 

Tars  is  an  authorised  translation  from  the  tenth  German 
edition.  We  could  wish  that  the  translation  had  never 
been  made.  We  have  quite  enough  original  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  few,  happily,  are  quite  so  frankly 
unpleasant  as  this.  A  foreword  tells  us  that  "  Vera  was 
not  a  poet,  but  a  young  girl.  Her  legacy  is  not  an 
aesthetic  morsel  to  jaded  palates,  but  a  shriU  cry  of  pain, 
crude  with  the  crudeness  of  all  pain."  The  cry  is  crude 
enough  in  aU  conscience,  but  its  logical  presentation  is 
practically  valueless  and  its  hysteria  as  irrational  as  all 
hysteria.  The  diary  consists  of  the  outpourings  of  a 
young  girl  who  is  engaged  to  a  man  who  appears  to  be 
quite  desirable.  But  Vera  discovers  that  he  has  a  past, 
that  he  will  not  bring  to  her  the  purity  which  he  demands 
of  her.  She  accordingly,  with  a  promptitude  which  does 
not  surprise  us  (we  soon  gather  the  essential  turgidity  of 
Vera's  mind),  takes  to  reading  medical  books.  Need  we  say 
that  the  affair  ends  with  the  girl's  suicide  ?  The  whole 
thing  proves  nothing,  for  Vera  is  miserably  febrile,  and  no 
more  capable  of  seeing  life  in  its  true  proportions  than  she 
is  of  simple  happiness.  "  I  am  not  made  to  be  happy," 
she  says  on  p.  6.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  question 
which  the  book  raises,  but  we  are  convinced  that  For  Her 
Sex  makes  no  practical  contribution  to  the  settlement  of 
that  question.  It  is  merely  unsavoury,  superficial  and 
hysterical. 

The   Story    of   the  34th    Company    (Middlesex)   Imperial 
Yeomanry.  By  William  Comer.  (Fisher  Unwin.  21s.net.) 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  books  on  the  War  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  men  who  served  in  subordinate 
capacities.  Mr.  Corner  when  he  joined  the  Yeomanry  had 
already  some  years'  experience  of  rough  riding  in  Texas 
and  Mexico.  He  was  at  once  a  man  of  education,  with 
a  wide  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  man  of  means.  He 
could  afford  to  pick  out  and  pay  for  a  mare  that  could 
carry  him  to  his  mind.  He  returned  to  England  in  1899, 
and  it  was  with  something  of  an  exile's  pride  and  delight 
in  home,  he  teUs  us,  that  in  a  cathedral  town  he  drank  to 
the  full  of  the  beauty,  the  orderliness,  the  established 
glory  of  England.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  ardent  patriotism 
that  he  "  attested  "  as  first  private  of  the  Company.  He 
knew  very  well  what  was  wanted,  as  we  all  know  it  now, 
but  he  had  to  be  licked  into  shape,  he  tells  us,  "  in  the  old 
spirit-breaking,  blackguard  way  "—quite  as  if  he  had  been 
picked  up  at  the  comer  of  Trafalgar  Square.  They  made 
him  shave  off  his  beard.  That  is  a  trifle,  but  it  stands  for 
"  much.  It  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  preliminary  training 
at  Knightsbridge.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  head,  and 
official  regard  for  the  fact  could  find  no  more  fitting  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  than  to  furnish  him  with  five  different 
coverings  for  it  and  make  him  sliave  his  face.  No  ;  he  was 
appointed  signaller ;  and  to  qualify  himself  for  this  post 
he  must  steal  time  from  his  meals  and  his  sleep,  and  at 
half-a-crown  an  hour  must  engage  a  private  tutor  to  coach 
him  in  the  trick  of  flag-wagging.  They  gave  him  a  mis- 
sighted  rifle,  and  rebuked  him  for  buying  a  revolver, 
and  loaded  him  up  with  unnece.ssaries,  and  taught  him 
to  practise  close  fonnation  and  hold  his  tongue.  A 
genuine  patriotism  carried  him  through,  as  it  carried  so 
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many  others  through  an  iimnenae  deal  of  irrational  bully- 
ing ;  and  he  tells  the  storj'  of  the  campaign  with  a  fine 
spirit,  that  makes  us  like  the  man.  His  acrount  of  the 
movements  in  which  lie  took  part  is  clear  and  circumstan- 
tial, and  his  book  should  take  a  good  place  among  the 
historical  documents  of  which  the  Boer  War  has  been 
prolific. 


Pictures      of    Many     Wars.       By     Frederick     Villiers. 
(Cassells.     Cs.) 

When  Mr.  Villiers  was  a  little  boy,  he  used  to  draw 
regiments  of  soldiers  on  his  slate.  From  that  to  the  post 
of  war  artist  of  the  Graphic  was  a  matter  of  a  few  years. 
The  Servian  War  was  his  first  subject ;  his  last,  the 
expedition  under  Wolseley  the  object  of  which  was  the 
relief  of  Gordon.  His  book  of  reminiscences  closes  upon 
the  dramatic  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat  that  brought 
young  Stuart  Wortley.  "  From  mouth  to  mouth  it  was 
whispered:  'Khartoum!  Khartoum  has  fallen!'"  A 
strange  life,  that  of  the  veteran  war  correspondent — who 
has  watched  at  work,  without  sharing  in  its  passions,  the 
force  that  has  shaped  society,  and  will  many  times  more 
shape  it  afresh  : — 

Picking  my  way  through  the  crowd  of  wounded  on  the 
landing  and  stairway,  I  had  gained  the  street  entrance,  when 
my  leg  was  phicked  at  by  a  poor  creature  in  the  shadow  of 
the  portal.  As  he  lifted  his  head  a  moonbeam  fell  upon  a 
sight  I  shall  never  forget.  His  face,  a  mere  pulp,  was  crushed 
by  a  fragment  of  shell,  and  was  as  black  as  a  negro's  with 
clotted  gore.  Staring  appalled  at  this  gruesome  sight,  he 
roused  me  by  touching  my  boot,  and,  slowly  lifting  his  ami, 
pointed  to  the  lower  portion  of  his  face.  He  repeated  this 
action  twice  before  1  underetood  him  ;  then  I  knelt  by  his 
side  and  poured  some  brandy  from  my  flask  down  liis  throat. 
He  could  not  express  his  thanks  by  word  of  mouth,  but  his 
eyelids  trembled,  and  he  lifted  his  ami  again,  bringing  his 
hand  gradually  to  the  salute. 

It  is  tliat  conventional  expression  of  respect  and  gratitude 
from  this  battered  tortured  peasant,  at  the  extremity  of 
suffering  for  a  cause  of  which  he  can  have  understood 
nothing,  that  harrows  one.  But  such  episodes  are  but 
occasional  in  a  book  that  for  the  most  part  glories  in  the 
infrangibility  of  tlie  British  Square.  And  a  great  spirit 
it  is  too,  and  there  is  work  for  it  to  do  before  the  day 
"when  war  shall  be  no  more."  Mr.  Villiers  is  a  man  of 
very  wide  experience  and  tells  lis  his  story  well,  however 
loose  and  ready-made  his  style.  Also  he  has  a  quick  eye 
for  the  humorous  aspect  of  things. 


Bow  to  Look   at   Pictures.     By   Robert   Clermont  Witt. 
(Bell.     5s.  net.) 

Mr.  Witt's  book  does  not  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
expert  or  the  critic.  It  is  intended  for  those  "  who  have 
no  special  knowledge  of  pictures  and  painting,  but  are 
interested  in  them,"  and  the  author  tries  to  lead  such  in 
the  right  way.  His  scheme  appears  to  Ijave  been  inspired 
by  the  aimless  drifting  crowds  which  itiay  be  seen  on  any 
day  in  any  gallery  in  Europe,  crowds  having  an  idea  that 
they  ought  to  be  interested,  but  actually  being  only 
bored.  Whether  much  can  be  done  for  such  people  is 
doubtful,  but  Mr.  Witt  does  his  best ;  and  certainly  to 
those  whose  love  of  pictures  is  genuine,  and  their  know- 
ledge small,  his  book  should  prove  of  genuine  value. 
The  author  deals  with  his  subject  in  different  sections, 
such  as  "  Considerations  of  Date,"  "  The  Influence  of 
Race  and  Country,"  and  "Schools  of  Painting."  He 
then  proceds  to  discuss  the  various  branches  of  pictorial 
art,  giving  illustrative  examples  from  each.  These 
examples  are  on  the  whole  well  selected,  and  include 
reproductions  from  the  work  of  Frans  Hals,  Velasquez, 
Gainsborough,  Van  Dyck,  Giotto,  Claude,  and  Whistler. 


A  notable  characteristic  of  Mr.  Witt's  style  is  its  freedom 
from  gush.  He  guides  and  elucidate.'*,  but  does  not 
rhapsodize.  For  tliis  reticence  he  is  both  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  thanked. 


University    Sketches.     By    Cardinal    Newman.      (Walter 
Scott.     Is.  6d.) 

Tuis  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Scott  Library.  Mr. 
George  Sampson's  Introduction  of  forty  pages  offers  a  fair 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  work  of  a  man  whose  contribution 
to  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  liable 
to  be  miscalcidated  precisely  because  of  the  definiteness  of 
his  aim.  He  wrote  for  persons  who  wanted  advice  with 
a  view  to  a  practical  decision — to  persuade  men  to  become 
martyrs  or  confessors ;  he  was  not  content  to  play  with 
fancies  and  vague  generalities.  He  never  took  a  broader 
view  than  he  takes  in  the  University  Sketches.  And  the 
general  public  that  desires  to  study  Newman  in  liis  less 
ecclesiastical  attitude  will  find  him  here. 


Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles  :  A  remarkable  variety  of 
new  editions  has  appeared  upon  our  table  this  week, 
ranging  from  Shakespeare  to  Charles  Kingsley,  from  Henry 
Vaughan  to  Dickens.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  most  of 
these  re-issues  have  desirable  formats ;  in  many  instances 
the  volumes  are  adapted  for  the  pocket,  and  in  all  cases 
the  type  gives  no  offence  to  the  eye. — The  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  John  Russell,  by  E.  W.  L.  Davies  (Chatto),  is  embel- 
lished, in  its  new  form,  with  illustrations  by  N.  H. 
T.  Baird,  pleasantly  coloured.  Mr.  Davies's  is  hardly 
a  model  biography,  but  it  shows  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  inimitable  "  Pa 'son  Jack." — The  latest  volumes 
issued  in  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall's  "  Biographical 
Edition "  of  Dickens  are  Oliver  Twist  and  Nicholas 
Nieklehy.  We  have  already  expressed  our  appreciation 
of  this  edition :  the  introductions  to  the  volumes  are 
simple,  concise,  and  quite  full  enough  for  popular  pur- 
poses.— Messrs.  Bell  have  added  to  their  "  Chiswick 
Shakespeare "  Pericles,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  illustrations  are 
unequal :  some  are  full  of  movement  and  perception, 
others  are  barely  interesting. — As  additions  to  the 
"Temple  Fielding"  we  have  received  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  Miscellanies  (2  vols.)  The  latter,  amongst  other 
various  matter,  contains  "  Tom  Thumb  the  Great  "  and  "A 
Voyage  to  Lisbon." — The  Poems  of  Keats  (Newnes)  makes 
a  pretty  and  handy  volume  running  to  469  pages.  The 
portrait  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sullivan  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
We  miss  the  pugnacity  of  the  face. — Westward  Ho !  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Treheme  in  their  pretty  "Coro- 
nation Series."  The  volume  is  very  suitable  for  a 
present  to  boys :  not  as  a  gift  book  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  —  From  the  Oxford  University  Press  there 
come  delightful  editions  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Axirora 
Leigh,  &c.,  and  Henry  Vaughan 's  ("The  Silurist ") 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  two  devotional  treatises  contained 
in  the  latter  comprise  all  Vaughan's  original  prose. — 
Messrs.  Chatto  have  re-issued  the  Hon.  Hugh  Ijowley's 
Puniana  and  More  Puniana.  We  suppose  there  is  a 
public  for  this  form  of  humour ;  and  to  that  public 
we  commend  the  volume.  —  We  have  also  received  a 
"  popular  edition  "  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's  How  to  Form 
a  Library,  and  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  there  comes 
Mrs.  Hardy's  Tess  of  the  D'Urhervilles  in  a  three-and- 
sixpenny  edition.  Also,  Messrs.  Smith  Elder  have  reached 
the  fifth  volume  in  tlieir  complete  edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges. 
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Fiction. 

A  Good  Novel. 


The    Success    of   Mark   Wyngate. 
(Constable.     6s.) 


By    U.   L.   Silberrad. 


"  U,  of  all  men,  the  most  to  be  'envied  is  lie  who  has  a 
great  work  to  do  and  just  strength  to  do  it,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  him  who  adds  to  that  a  fellow-worker  on  whose  assistance 
he  can  rely  and  of  whose  sympathy  he  is  sure  ?  " 

We  begin  with  this  extract  from  Miss  Silberrad's  ktest 
book  not  because  the  thought  in.it  has  any  special  signifi- 
cance, but  because  it  gives  in  essence   the  subject  of  this 
grave,  detached,  unimpassioned  storj'.     Miss  Silberrad  has 
studied  life,  and    she  presents    her    vievy    of   it    without 
enthusiasm    and    without    pessimism.      She  has  a  quick 
sympathy,  she  is  very  much  alive  to  the  kaleidescope  of 
present-day  affairs,  but  her  own  personahty  never  intrudes. 
The  reader  sees  her  a  silent,  recording  figure,  chin  resting 
on  hand,  studying  motives  rather  than  moods,  intentions 
rather  than  acts.     And    in    the   momentary    surprises  of 
temperament  in  the  development  of  her  characters  she  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fundamental  truth  on  which  this  study 
of  the  interaction  of  Mark  upon  Judith,  and  Judith  upon 
Mark,  is  based.     This :  that  whi"e  a  man  of  iron  will  and 
single  purpose  may  find   his  work  all  sufficient,  a  woman 
rarely  finds  the  work  sufficient  in  itself,  however  eager  she 
may  be  in  its  pursuit.     She  must  pay  the  penalty  of  her 
sex,  and  find  in  thepersoiality  of  the  man    the  strongest 
motive  power  of  her  endurance  :    the  work   itself  comes 
second.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so,  and  there  are, 
of  course,    exceptions ;    but   Juditli  was  not  one  of  the 
exceptions.      Finely,    with    sure    strokes.    Miss    Silberrad 
draws     this    passionate,     deep-souled,    perfectly    sincere 
woman,  in  whom  the  savage  slumbers,   but  never  sleeps. 
Mark  is  a  chemist,  she  is  a  chemist.      Mark  is  a  man  of 
science  and  nothing  eke,  Judith  is  a  chemist  and  p.  woman. 
That  is  the  trouble.     Tlie  theme  is  worked  out  with  skill 
and  verisimilitude  except  as  regards  the  catastrophe.     In 
fiction  such  a  catastrophe  is  accepted  as  "  inevitable  "  :  in 
life,  no!     That  is  the  only   part  of  the  book  wherj  we 
think  Miss  Silberrad  has  turned  away  from  the  actual,  and 
described   the   possible,  which   also  happens    to   be   the 
conventional. 

But  the  presentment  of  these  two  chemists,  man  and 
woman  in  partnership,  working  together  with  hands  as 
well  as  brains  to  discover  a  certain  opalescent  dye,  is 
not  all  the  story.  Behind  and  around  these  two  strong, 
serious  figures  hover  a  collection  of  equally  well  observed 
characters  compact  of  pettiness  and  vulgarity.  All  the 
minor  characters  are  not  so,  but  the  presentment  of  life  in 
Bachelors'  Buildings,  a  place  where  "  free  "  young  working 
women  live,  can  hardly  be  read  without  repulsion.  Here 
is  a  pen  picture  of  the  staircase  landing  :  "  there  was  a 
smell  of  washing  about ;  it  arose  from  the  square  court- 
yard, where  the  porter's  wife  still  stood  among  the  wash 
tubs.  Someone  had  dropped  a  plum  on  the  stairhead  and 
had  trodden  upon  it,  making  a  sickly-smelling  smear." 

But  we  can  best  indicate  this  side  of  the  book,  the  life 
in  Bachelors'  Buildings,  by  an  extract.  It  is  almost  horrid 
in  its  presentation  of  the  cheap  little  souls  of  Ethel  and 
Vera  and  their  silly  slang,  but  it  rings  true.  True,  too, 
is  the  awakening  dis.gust  of  Ethel  in  her  life.  "I've  got 
into  no  end  of  idiotic  racketting  ways.  It's  all  bunkum 
about  wanting  liberty  and  so  on  "  : — 

"  You  talk  such  rot,"  her  friend  explained  with  frankness. 

"  1  like  that !  "  Vera  retorted,  though  she  did  not  look  as  if 
she  did. 

"  Well,  you  do,"  Ethel  answered.  "  Nothing  but  gnimbling 
about  the  grub  or  bragging  of  what  you  did  at  Brighton." 

Vera  bristled. 

"  "ragging  !"  she  cried.  "  I've  not  bragged  ;  every  word 
J  told  you  was  true,  I  swear.     I've  not  told  you  3  single  lie  - 


there  wasn't  any  need— tliere  was  more  than  enough  of  the 
truth  as  you  'Id  have  known  if  you'd  been  there.  You're 
jealous  because  you  haven't  liad  the  tune  I  had." 

''  Shouldn't  care  to,"  Etiiel  i-eturned.  "  And  what's  more, 
if  I  had  had  that  sort  of  time  I  should  have  the  decency  to 
keep  it  to  myself ;  I  shouldn't  brag  about  it  as  if  it  were 
something  clever." 

''  You  are  mighty  particular  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Too  particular  to  go  on  as  you  do." 

The  above  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  passages  of  austere 
beauty  and  strenuousness  that  encompass  the  personalities 
of  Judith  and  Mark.  Miss  Silberrad  is  a  realist  of  externals, 
but  she  is  also  a  watcher  of  the  struggles  and  the  cries  of 
heart  and  soul.  The  novelist  who  can  present  a  Judith,  as 
well  as  a  Vera  and  an  Ethel,  has  that  in  her  which  can, 
without  exaggeration,  be  called  rare. 


The  Intrusions  of  Peggy.     By    Anthony    Hope.     (Smith, 
Elder.     6s.) 

Anthony  Hope  does  not   dig  very  deep  for  his  material, 
but  he  sifts  it  well.     There  is  a  close  pursuit  of  motives 
and  emotions  in  this   story  which  shows   that  he   would 
rather  lose  careless  readers  than  spare  them  the  not  too 
difficult  trouble  involved  in  tliinking  with   him.     It  is  to 
be  hoped   that  the  society  of  which  he  treats  will  read 
The  Inh-uaions  of  Peggy,' hut  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that    that  society  will   not  recognise    in  his  analysis  its 
own      gratuitous      vulgarity     and     enervating      dulness. 
Curiously  enough,  the  most  interesting  character  of  all  is 
only  a  memory  in  the  mind  of  Trix  f  revalla,   the  memory 
of  a    father,    an    ex-clergyman,    whom    "  men  liked,    so 
long  as   they  had  no  business  relations  with  him."     He 
and  Trix's  mother,    "  a  bridling,    blushing,    weak-kneed 
woman  ;  kind  save  when  her  nerves  were   bad,  and  when 
they  were,  unkind  in  a  weak  and   desultory  way  that  did 
not   deserve  the  name  of  cruelty,"   seem  to  belong  to  a 
book  by  Mr.  Henry  James.     But  they  are  only  memories, 
and  Trix  proceeds  to  make  her  conquests.     She  succeeds, 
loses  money,  position,  and  self-respect,  and  is    saved    by 
Peggy's  intrusions.     The  whole  thing  is  cleverly  done,  but 
there  is  an  essential  lack  which  precludes  broad  success. 
Perhaps  it  is   that  Mr.  Hope  watches  too  exclusively   the 
minor  evolutions  of  his  figures  ;  we  miss  the  serenity  of 
the  philosophy  which  sees  in  the  world  something  beyond 
the  accident  of  man. 


Thompson's  Progress.     By  C.  J.   Cutcliffe  Hyne.     (Grant 
Richards.     6s.) 

This  series  of  episodes  in  the  career  of  a  collier  lad, 
nameless  save  that  he  was  "  Tom's  Son,"  who  became  a 
great  manufacturer  and  ended  as  a  noble  lord,  is  hardly 
equal  to  Mr.  Hyne's  best  work  :  at  no  time  does  Thompson 
approach  the  irresistible  Captain  Kettle.  The  whole  thing 
IS  too  much  like  "Self  Help"  turned  into  fiction.  Of 
course  we  know  that  collier  lads  have  before  now  made 
enormous  fortunes  and  even  worn  coronets,  but  we  want 
more  than  that  to  make  a  good  novel,  and  more  than  that 
Mr.  Hyne  hardly  gives  us.  The  best  incidents  in  the 
book  show  us  Thompson  at  his  relaxation  of  poaching ;  he 
continued  to  poach  when  he  was  a  millionaire.  But  we 
cannot  follow  his  enormous  commercial  successes  with  much 
real  interest,  and  here  and  there  Mr.  Hyne's  invention 
seems  to  have  forsaken  him.  The  episode  of  the  rich 
merchant  who  was  caught  practising  the  signature  of 
Thompson's  firm  is  quite  unconvincing  ;  people  as  a  rule 
do  not  practise  forgery  unless  they  are  hard  up  or 
monomaniacs,  and  this  merchant  was  neither.  And  a 
later  incident  is  even  less  impressive.  We  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  a  person  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  intelligence 
would  inveigle  her  husband  to  a  cellar  and  there,  herself 
unseen,  demand  under  threats  and  actually  secure  from 
him  a  large  sum  of  monejr  just  to  prove  to  him  that  she 
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could  aid  his  ambition.  But  Tliompson'a  Progress  has 
good  things  in  it  as  well  as  indifferent,  and  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  read  Mr.  Hyne's  simple,  vigorous,  and 
unaffected  work.  We  always  feel  that  he  has  a  grip  of 
his  subject ;  we  feel  it  even  when  he  is  setting  down  such 
improbable  events  as  we  have  named. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[Theee  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 


Flower  o'  the  Co«s. 


By  S.  E.  Crockett. 


"  A  young  man,"  said  my  Lord  Duke  to  Maurice  Raith, 
"  is  never  the  worse  for  being  like  his  neighbours."  My 
Lord  Duke  was  he  of  Marlborough,  Captain  Raith  was  on 
his  staff,  and  the  story  is  of  the  doings  of  ArdmiUan's 
regiment  and  others  in  the  Low  Countries.  Flower  o'  the 
Com  was  the  name  Maurice  gave  to  the  lovely  Frances 
Wellwood,  the  pet  of  ArdmiUan's  regiment.  (Clarke  &  Co. 
6s.) 


The  Last  Alive. 


By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban! 


Complications  start  at  once  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
financier,  who  leaves  his  estate  to  that  one  of  five  friends 
who  shall  be  alive  fifteen  years  later.  If  more  than  one 
be  alive  the  estate  is  to  go  to  "  my  reputed  legitimate 
son."  Fifteen  years  later  one  of  the  five  cries,  "  He  was 
a  devil — that  man  !  He  was  Satan  incarnate.  He  planned 
his  will  to  ruin  us  and  he  has  succeeded."  (Richards. 
6s.) 


With  Clipped  Wings. 


By  Mrs.  Boyd. 


The  story  begins  in  New  Zealand  and  ends  there,  though 
the  real  plot  is  worked  out  in  London.  Lucie's  adventures 
on  her  arrival  in  London  and  her  meeting  with  a  supposed 
uncle,  make  the  pivot,  and  Lucie,  when  her  wings  have 
been  clipped  by  a  touch  of  adversity,  is  a  charming 
girl.  A  humorous  book,  with  many  touches  of  excellent 
characterization.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 

The  Head  of  the  Household.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Ursula  was  the  Head  of  the  Household,  for  her  father 
had  lately  died  and  left  her  his  vast  possessions.  The 
house  was  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  and  the  house- 
hold consisted  of  various  distant  and  collateral  relatives 
who  had  really  been  the  late  Mr.  Tyerman's  pensioners. 
How  is  Ursula  to  manage  this  household  ?  Her  lawyer 
(aged  thirty-two)  gives  his  advice.  A  pleasant  story  of 
the  game  of  setting  to  partners  carried  out  in  the  politest 
society.     (Chapman  and  Hall.     6s.) 


A  Romance  of  the  Tuileries. 


By  Francis  Gribble. 


The  period  is  that  of  the  Second  Empire,  new  ground,  we 
believe,  for  the  author  of  The  Things  Tliat  Matter.  The 
story  begins  not  in  the  Tuileries,  but  in  a  certain  nursery 
in  a  certain  old  chateau,  near  the  coast  of  Picardy,  "  where 
a  child  is  growing  up."     (Chapman  and  Hall.     63.) 


Backsheesh. 


By  Roma  White. 


About  Egypt,  with  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Lord 
Milner  on  the  title  page.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
Englishman  who  lives  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  and 
marries  an  Egyptian  wife  according  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  law.  Being  summoned  hastily  to  England  he 
divorces  her.  The  book  also  contains  descriptions  of  harem 
life  and  local  customs.    (Cassell.    6s.) 


Thr  Daughters  of  Job.  By  Darley  Dale. 

Jemima,  Kezia,  Kereuhappuch  :  these  were  the  daughters 
of  the  Rev.  Job  Percival ;  and  as  "  the  Zeitgeist  had 
infected  them,"  they  went  out  into  the  world,  one  as  cook, 
another  as  dealer  in  curios,  and  another  as  "  secretary  to  a 
literary  man."  They  had  plenty  of  adventures  of  a  mild 
sort, — and  there  are  weddings.     (Everett,     6s.  ) 

The  Unnamed.  By  William  Le  Qoeox. 

Concerns  the  gay  cosmopolitan  circle  in  the  two  centres 
of  Italian  Society,  Florence  and  Rome.  "  The  temptations 
which  beset  a  woman's  path  are  many,  and  esj)ecially  so 
in  Italy,"  says  Laura.  Mr.  Le  Queux  tells  us  in  a  prefatory 
note  that  certain  persons  will  imagine  they  recognise  their 
own  portraits  in  this  picture  of  "  the  most  potent  factor  of 
modern  life  in  Italy.  But  they  will  be  wrong,"  he  says. 
Friendship,  platonic  and  otherwise,  and  the  Camorra. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.     6s.) 

The  Jest  of  Fate.  By  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

From  the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  the  tradition 
of  loyalty  to  masters  stiU  lingers  among  negroes.  A  stolen 
sum  of  money  and  the  arrest  of  Berry  Hamilton,  the  trusted 
black  butler,  open  the  story.  A  picture  of  negro  life  from 
the  inside,  for  the  author,  whose  portrait  is  the  frontispiece, 
is  himself  a  man  of  colour.     (Jarrold.     6s.) 

The  Resident  Magistrate.  By  Basil  Marnan. 

Robert  Selwyn  is  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  Fenian, 
informer,  who  is  chased  by  the  "  bhoys."  Ida  is  the 
daughter  of  a  missionary.  The  story  is  worked  out  in 
Pondoland,  where  Dan  Selwyn  had  his  store,  and  we  have 
glimpses  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  social  life  in  Cape  Town. 
Basutos,  Griquas,  and  the  rest  of  South  African  trimmings 
— with  Loti  the  beautiful  native  girl.  (Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s.) 

Under  the  Iron  Flail.  By  John  Oxesham. 

"  Time  beats  out  aU  things  with  his  iron  flail."  That 
is  the  motto  of  this  story  which  opens  in  Brittany  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
deals  with  the  state  of  social  and  political  affairs  in  France 
at  that  time.  It  leads  on  through  Metz  and  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  provinces  to  the  cataclysms  in  Paris  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The  Englishman  who  tells  the 
story  is  studying  in  London  for  the  medical  profession. 
(CasseU.     6s.) 

In  Chaucer's  Maytime.    ,  By  Emily  Richincs. 

The  period  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  Chaucer  himself  figures  in  the  pages.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage,  and 
there  is  also  a  description  of  a  Town  and  Gown  riot  at 
Oxford.     (Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 


The  Heart  of  Ruby. 


By  Berthe  Tosti. 


This  story  of  a  woman's  tragedy  has  been  excellently 
rendered  from  the  original  French  by  Miss  Violet  Hunt. 
The  narrative  reads  easily  and  naturally.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.     6s.) 

We  have  also  received :  A  Soul  Apart,  by  Adeline 
Sergeant  (Hurst  and  Blackett) ;  Red  Lion  and  Blue  Star, 
a  collection  of  stories  by  J.  A.  Barry  (Hutchinson) ;  Bad- 
manstow,  by  E.  L.  Haverfield  (AUen) ;  The  Bells  of 
Portltnochie,  by  David  Lyall  (Hodder  &  Co.) ;  Tlie  Belforts 
of  Culhen,  by  Edmund  Mitchell  (Chatto  &  Co.) :  Janet 
Ward,  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster  (Chicago :  F.  H.  Revel 
Co.) ;  Decadents,  by  H.  A.  B.  (Greening) ;  A  Son  of 
Mars,  by  Major  Griffiths  (Everett) ;  Self  and  Circumstance, 
by  H.  M.  L.  Lanark  (Burleigh). 
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One  Way  of  Dulness. 

"  Women  have  a  way  of  flattering  one,  and  the  heart  of 
man  is  encased  but  in  a  flimsy  envelope  which  is  easily 
torn  off." 

"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

"  Clever  flatteiy  is  like  some  patent  medicine  which,  when 
once  you  have  got  into  the  habit  of  taking,  your  system  cannot 
do  without." 

"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

This  scrap  of  dialogue  we  extract  from  a  book  the 
reading  of  which  has  confronted  us  with  two  old  questions  : 
the  question  of  the  place  and  value  of  dialogue  in  fiction, 
and  the  larger  question  of  how  far  dialogue  should  be 
true  to  experience  and  to  life.  We  take  Betty's  Husband 
as  an  example  of  its  class ;  it  is,  perhaps,  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  other  novels  with  a  similar  aim,  but  it 
has  an  assurance,  a  pretentiousness,  and  a  persistent 
assertiveness  which  seem  to  cry  out  for  particular  rebuke. 
There  are  many  ways  of  dulness  ;  Betty  s  Husband  in  one 
of  those  ways  reaches  a  distinguished  place. 

The  art.  of  fiction,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  art  of  life 
expressed  in  words  through  the  medium  of  an  understanding 
personahty.  No  novelist  can  entirely  get  away  from  himself ; 
at  those  moments  when  his  work  appears  to  him  to  be 
moat  impersonal,  when  he  feels  that  life  is,  as  it  were,  an 
instrument  outside  himself  from  which  he  may  draw  forth 
melodies  profoundly  poignant  or  alluringly  gay  ;  when  he 
feels,  in  a  word,  the  true  impulse  of  the  creator,  precisely 
at  that  moment  is  he  most  likely  to  be  entirely  himself. 
The  mystery  of  personality  demands  from  art  the  full 
measure  of  its  own  hmitations ;  it  is  when  that  personality 
is  weakest  that  we  get  inconsequence,  lack  of  balance,  and 
the  wearisome  variety  of  irrelevance. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  strong  personality  there  is  room 
for  almost  infinite  diversity,  but  it  is  a  diversity  subject 
to  a  master  control.  Take  the  dialogue,  for  instance,  of 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy,  in  whose  work  the  two 
questions  we  are  discussing  are  perfectly  represented. 
Neither  employs  dialogue  without  definite  intention,  each 
uses  it  to  explain,  to  illuminate,  to  express  vital  matter. 
And  neither  writes  perfectly  natural  dialogue — natural, 
that  is,  in  the  precise  vernacular  sense.  Even  in  the  case 
of  his  peasant  characters,  where  verisimilitude  might 
have  seemed  to  add  definition,  Mr.  Hardy  has  com- 
promised ;  he  suggests  dialect  and  cadences  with 
astonishing  skill,  but  he  is  never  phonographic.  Tn  the 
work  of  Mr.  Meredith  dialogue  occupies  a  different  place 
in  proportion  to  his  difference  of  subject  and  intellectual 
outlook.  To  Mr.  Meredith  dialogue  is  as  fire  and  light ; 
he  uses  it  as  no  other  English  writer  has  used  it,  though 
scores  have  attempted  to  follow  him,  and  failed.  It  is 
certainly  not  natural,  not  realistic,  dialogue,  yet  it  conveys 
a  sense  of  life,  of  blood,  of  understanding,  which  grips 
with  an  actuality  almost  visual.  Nor  is  it  simple  dialogue 
in  the  main  ;  it  demands  from  the  reader  something  of  the 


author's  own  alertness,  something  of  his  mental  elusive- 
ness,  something,  too,  of  his  whimsical  perversity.  But 
when  Mr.  Meredith  gets  to  the  heart  of  a  situation  he 
rises  to  a  severe  simplicity ;  all  adornments,  all  the  em- 
broideries proper  to  an  easy  and  untroubled  conversation, 
he  lays  aside ;  he  gives  us  bare  human  life  at  white 
heat.  In  Beauehamp' s  Career  there  are  half-a-dozen  such 
scenes,  and  in  Vittoria  we  have  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  highest  expression  in  fiction  of  intellectual  strength 
and  simplicity  of  purpose.  At  the  back  of  all  there  is 
purpose  ;  not  the  purpose  implied  in  the  solving  of  a  set 
problem,  but  that  wider  purpose  of  presenting  a  con- 
sistent view  of  life  which  has  inspired  all  writers  who 
have  reverenced  their  art  and  its  materials. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  naturalness  of  dialogue  is  neither 
essential  nor  desirable,  but  it  must  be  infused  with 
personality  ;  it  should  be  true,  but  not  servilely  true. 
Above  all  it  should  not  aim  at  brilliance  and  result  in 
factitious  smartness  ;  it  is  given  to  few  to  be  brilliant,  but 
factitious  smartness  is  easily  acquired  :  how  easily  may  be 
judged  from  Betty's  Husband.  The  anonymous  author  of 
this  novel  has,  apparently,  set  out  to  tell  the  story  in  a 
series  of  epigrams,  aphorisms,  and  trivial  reflections.  The 
result  is  as  dull  and  uninspiring  as  an  exhibition  of  damp 
fireworks.  We  do  not  deny  to  the  book  a  certain  clever- 
ness, still  less  do  we  question  its  facility.  We  are  given 
page  after  page  of  dialogue  that  flows  as  easily  as  water 
from  a  bottle ;  perhaps  in  frothiness  it  rather  resembles 
beer  out  of  a  cask.  The  extract  which  we  have  set  at  the 
head  of  this  article  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example.  The 
speakers  are  Lord  John  Crawshay  and  his  valet ;  Lord 
John  cannot  talk  even  to  his  valet  without  indulging  his 
fatal  and  shallow  passion  for  smartness,  and  this  person 
talks  right  through  the  book.  We  should  judge  that  half 
its  pages  are  occupied  by  his  reflections,  interjections,  and 
shots  at  repartee.  And  not  only  does  he  talk  perpetually, 
but  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  given  some  extract  from 
his  Journal.  We  think  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel  and  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Scrip,"  and  smile.  And  we  are  to  conclude  that 
Lord  John  Crawshay  is  a  wise  man,  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  gentleman.  He  is  the  good  male  influence  in  a 
story  compounded  of  Society,  intrigue,  vulgarity,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  sordidness.  That  these  things  exist  is  as 
true  as  that  they  are  capable  of  artistic  treatment,  but 
here  we  have  no  point  of  view,  no  broad  conception,  no 
hold,  save  the  most  conventional,  on  the  sound  basis  of 
life.  There  is  one  person  in  the  book  who  is  described  as 
dull,  but  the  author  has  succeeded  in  destroying  her 
interesting  possibilities  by  putting  into  her  mouth  smart- 
nesses hardly  less  wearying  than  Lord  John  Crawshay's. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  about  Betty's  Husband  is 
its  consistent  monotony  :  all  the  men  seem  to  have  the 
same  view  about  women,  and  the  women,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  the  same  view  about  men.  That  exception  is 
the  heroine,  and  we  suspect  that  only  the  exigencies  of  the 
story  prevented  the  author  from  making  her  as  aphoristi- 
cally  consistent  as  the  rest. 

Let  us  give  some  examples  of  Lord  John  Crawshay]a 
sayings.  There  is  no  need  to  distinguish  between  his 
Journal  and  the  reported  conversations  :  — 

Part  of  the  education  of  youth  is  its  instruction  in  folly.     It 

is  necessary,  and  even  salutary.     Ruin,  before  now,  has  been 

many  a  man's  salvation. 

tf  Heaven  is  built  by  Love,  we  do  not  go  far  wrong  if  we 

suppose  that  Hell  is  built  by  Hate. 

Credulity  is  the  homage  paid  by  vanity  to  incredulity. 
The  more  frank  and  credulous  people  are,  .  .  .  the  greater 

is  their  ultimate  distrust. 

These  are  perfectly  fair  extracts ;  there  are  better 
sayings  in  the  book,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  worse.  The  truth  of  our  contention  will  be  apparent 
at  once — the  striving  after  effect,  the  lack  of  true  under- 
standing, the  meretricious  smartness.    The  first  illustrates 
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Lord  John's  platitudinous  manner,  the  other  three  his 
(shall  we  sayV)  meaningless  manner.  We  need  not 
elaborate  the  point ;  any  reader  can  see  for  himself  that 
those  last  three  sentences  combine  the  maximum  of  asser- 
tiveness  with  the  minimum  of  accuracy.  And  when  it  is 
remeiiibertnl  that  Iktlrj's  Hushand  is  made  up  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  book  has 
tired  us.  It  has  no  real  vitality  ;  it  deals  not  with  realities, 
but  with  undigested  reflections  ;  it  moves  as  unnaturally  as 
a  performing  spaniel.  The  dialogue  of  the  story  will  not 
stand  the  test  to  which,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  all  sound 
dialogue  in  fiction  nust  be  brought.  The  author  aimed  at 
brilliance,  and  has  achieved  this  mixture  of  smartness  and 
fatuity.     As  for  genuine  characterisation,  there  is  none. 

We  have  selected  Betty's  Hushand  for  particular  con- 
sideration because  it  is  typical  of  a  class  of  story  which 
appears  to  be  becoming  popular — the  kind  of  story,  in  a 
word,  which  appeals  to  self-complacent  Youth.  Its 
assumption  of  wisdom  is  taken  for  profound  knowledge, 
its  assertiveness  is  regarded  as  strength.  It  is  against 
these  misapprehensions  that  we  wish  to  protest.  Books  of 
the  Betty's  Ihuiband  sort  might  prove  to  be  like  Lord 
John  Crawsliay's  patent  medicines,  "  which,  when  once 
you  have  got  into  the  habit  of  taking,  your  system  cannot 
do  without."  Also,  there  is  involved  the  wider  literary 
question  of  tendencies  and  idefils.  We  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  books  which  are  frankly  written  to  amuse — 
when  they  offend  it  is  usually  only  against  good  taste. 
To  many  people,  no  doubt,  Betty's  Hushand  will  not 
appear  even  to  offend  against  good  taste  :  our  criticism  of 
the  book  goes  deeper.  It  appears  to  us  to  begin,  as  it 
were,  at  the  wrong  end  of  life :  it  does  not  construct,  it 
merely  makes  comments  of  the  description  we  have  in- 
stanced upon  imaginary  situations  or  unlikely  complica- 
tions. It  is  true  that  the  story  concludes  up(jn  a 
reasonable  and  sober  note,  but  the  conclusion  is  no  more 
inevitable  than  one  of  the  innumerable  epigrams. 

When  we  say  that  the  writing,  publication,  and  quite 
probable  popularity  of  this  kind  of  book  indicate  a  decUne 
m  the  tendency  of  modern  fiction,  we  are  probably  as  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  We  can  only  state  our 
belief,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  support  it.  Our  plea 
IS  for  more  thought  and  less  volubility,  for  more  brooding 
over  the  mysteries  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  fewer  vague 
and  flippant  commentaries  upon  both.  The  true  stufp  of 
literature  is  of  necessity  the  true  stuff  of  life,  and  in  life 
there  are  grave  ponderings  and  silences. 


Fiona  Macleod  on  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeat^. 

An  interesting  literary  event.  No  one  can  have  a  greater 
claim  to  write  understandingly  concerning  Mr.  Yeats  than 
the  writer  who  has  devoted  herself  to  clothing  in  modern 
literarj^  speech  the  legends  and  tales  which  haunt  the 
wave-acquainted  rocks  of  Gaelic  Scotlajid  :  from  no  one, 
we  may  conceive,  could  appreciation  be  more  valued  by 
the  poet  himself.  Fiona  Macleod  writes,  of  couroe,  as  an 
apostle  of  the  "  Anglo-Celtic  "  movement,  which  we  know 
under  various  names.  It  has  given  "  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  "  for  the  scoffer:  there  has,  in  truth,  been 
not  a  little  "flummery"  about  it,  not  a  little  tall  talk; 
and  it  has  been  represented  to  the  public  mind  largely  by 
the  weaker  links  of  its  chain,  by  those  whose  own  work 
could  least  claim  to  stand  for  anything  specially  Celtic  or 
large  in  literature.  Even  now  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  that  it  had  pro<luced  anything  robust  or  of  command- 
ing significance.  But  robustness  is  scarce  a  Celtic  quality, 
the  movement  is  yet  young  ;  and  it  has  indubita})ly  pro- 
duced a  certain  small  but  distinctive  quality  of  delicate 
work   having  a  common   breath  of  life,  which  we  may 


describe  as  a  spirituality  and  aloofness  from  the  tallow 
and  lard,  the  greasy  materiality  of  modern  life.  The 
English  writer  who  "  returns  to  Nature,"  nowadays,  goes 
back  to  the  soil,  to  the  "  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown 
old  earth."  But  the  return  of  these  Celtic  writers  is  to  a 
spiritualised  nature.  Wordsworth,  of  course,  did  that  long 
ago.  But  for  these  Celts  Nature  is  spiritual  in  a  more 
direct,  a  more  overt  way.  She  not  merely  hints  remote 
and  mysterious  influences ;  she  is  transfigured  before  their 
eyes,  her  "  limbs  are  burning  through  the  veil  which 
seems  to  hide  them."  They  have,  indeed,  more  kinship 
with  Shelley  than  with  any  other  English  poet. 

That  is  a  strange  and  remarkable  new  development  in 
Ireland,  particularly  the  Ireland  whose  first  literary  avatar 
was  through  such  ]X)ets  as  Davis  and  his  comrades,  in 
patriotic  ballads  and  the  hke,  hopelessly  "actual"  and 
of  no  lofty  order  in  literature.  It  is  the  neglected  Mangan 
who  has  triumphed  after  all ;  for  assuredly  the  spirit  of 
"Dark  Rosaleen "  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  present 
school  than  does  the  spirit  of  Davis.  But  the  poetic 
standard-bearer  of  the  movement  is  certainly  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Fiona  Macleod  is  not  wTong  when  she  says,  in  the 
North  American  Review,  that  even  the  contemners  of  the 
Anglo-Celtic  school  allow  his  position  in  literature.  Her 
article  is  specially  given  to  his  later  work,  in  which  she 
recognises  the  "  beginning  of  a  new  music  and  a  new 
motive."  It  is  a  finely  written  article — here  and  there  a 
thought  too  remote  for  perfectly-expressed  criticism,  but 
that  is  a  trait  inherent  both  in  her  subject  and  herself. 
There  is  one  quite  lovely  phrase,  where  she  says  of  a 
certain  passage  in  "  The  Shadowy  Waters  "  (comparing  it 
with  the  preceding  passage)  that  it  is  "  the  cold  radiance 
of  precious  stones  after  the  glow  and  flame  of  that  little 
infinite  trouble  in  the  dark,  the  human  heart."  Mr. 
Yeats's  latest  poems  do,  as  she  says,  display  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  motive ;  but  of  a  new  music  we  are  not 
so  sure.  There  are  poems  iij  the  older  volumes  which 
seem  to  us  to  have  all  the  quality  of  the  latest  ones. 
The  new  motive  is  the  uncontrolled  set  of  his  poetry 
towards  that  mysticism  to  which  it  always,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  tended.  It  has  its  dangers,  which  Fiona 
Macleod  clearly  sees  and  indicates.  The  greatest  lies  in 
his  researcli  of  symbolism.  For  it  is  more  than  a 
use  of  symbolism ;  we  would  go  further  than  Fiona 
Macleod,  and  call  it  an  actual  abuse  of  symbolism. 
Symbolism  is  used  (to  our  mind)  where  not  only  was 
its  employment  unneeded,  but  the  meaning  could  more 
beautifully  have  been  given  without  it.  This,  however, 
is  a  temporary  phase,  we  believe,  which  will  rectify  itself. 
In  Mr.  Yeats's  discovery  of  a  novel  power  (since  symbol- 
ism is  no  less)  he  has  come  to  love  and  use  it  for  the 
mere  delight  in  using  it ;  as  a  young  artist  revels 
in  technique  for  the  sake  of  technique.  The  painter 
presently  learns  to  handle  technique  severely  as  a  means 
to  an  end  ;  and  the  like  sobering  will  come  about  in 
Mr.  Yeats's  handling  of  symbolism.  Yet  we  cannot  quite 
sign  to  Fiona  Macleod's  dictum  that  "  the  things  of  beauty 
and  mystery  are  best  sung,  so  that  the  least  may  under- 
stand." If  it  were  always  possible,  then  it  were  indeed 
best  so.  But  the  highest  "  things  of  beauty  and  mystery  " 
cannot  be  sung  so  that  they  may  be  understanded  of  the 
least.     Where,  else,  were  the  mystery  ? 

But  in  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Yeats's  work,  even  of  this  latest 
work,  there  seems  to  us  nothing  beyond  the  proper  and 
beautiful  indefiniteness  of  remote  suggestion.  Such  is 
that  exquisite  poem  which  Fiona  Macleod  quotes  : — 

Had  I  the  heaven's  emljroidered  clotlis. 

Enwrouglit  witli  golden  and  silver  light  ; 
The  l)liie  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  cloths 

Of  niglit  and  light  and  the  half  light; 
I  would  spread  tlie  cloths  under  your  feet; 

But  T,  l)eing  poor,  have  only  my  dreams  ; 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  imder  your  feet. 

Tread  softly  l»cause  you  tread  on  my  dreams. 
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There   is  a  poem  ty  an  older  Irish  writer,  which  ends 
with  one  fine  line  : — 

Dance  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  love ! 

If  Mr.  Yeats  ever  saw  the  poem,  then  with  the  skill  of  a 
consummate  artist  he  has  ennobled  the  line  into  a  thing 
of  perfect  beauty,  whicli  is  rightfully  his  own.  His 
highest  work,  like  this  poem,  stirs  echoes  in  the  imagina- 
tion which  reverberate  to  the  dimmest  verges  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  this  unique  power  of  subtly  remote 
suggestion  which  makes  him  typically  the  poet  of  what 
we  understand  by  Celtic  spirituality.  The  words  seem 
to  awaken  a  series  of  answering  harmonics,  which  are 
lost  at  last  on  the  other  side  this  life.  Whether  Fiona 
,Macleod's  final  conjecture  be  correct,  that  Mr.  Yeats  may 
yet  work  out  a  new  and  spiritual  drama,  ranging  under 
no  existing  precedents,  is  another  matter.  To  us,  as  to 
her,  it  seems  impossible  at  present  that  his  genius  should 
fit  the  stage.  He  has  declared  his  conviction  that  such 
a  drama  must  revert  to  the  Shakespearean  stage,  and 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  scenery.  Wagner's  conception 
of  a  new  drama  went  the  other  way,  demanding  the  last 
perfection  of  scenery  and  mechanical  device.  Yet  we 
strongly  inchne  to  it,  that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Yeats  is 
right.  Nothing  would  drag  us  to  see  "The  Tempest" 
mounted  with  even  Bayreuthian  completion.  But  is 
spirituality  possible  short  of  a  Greek  or  lyric  drama  ? 
And  after  all,  Mr.  Yeats's  etherial  gift  seems  to  us  to 
have  no  rightful  connection  with  passion  at  all,  save  the 
clear  passion  of  yearning  for  the  infinitely  far,  and  regret 
for  the  unknown,  which  is  plaintive  in  all  his  verse. 
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Impressions. 

Nature's  Way. 

As  I  went  down  the  road,  the  lamplighter  passed  me  with 
a  "  Good  evening  !  "  The  sun  had  not  yet  set,  but  it  was 
a  mile  and  more  to  the  lamplighter's  boundary  lamp,  and 
he  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  night  catch  him  unawares. 
I  turned  to  watch  him  striding  down  the  Surrey  road 
whose  quiet  friendliness  the  automobiles  had  wholly  spoiled. 
I  watched  his  swinging  figure  with  the  pole  balanced  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  spot  of  fire  that  crowned  it  gleaming  like 
a  star. 

Then  I  went  on  my  way  to  seek  old  Jonathan.  As  I 
surmised,  lie  was  not  leaning  on  the  gate,  with  his  old 
face — kindly,  lined,  battered — gazing  on  the  road.  Yet 
Jonathan  was  a  man  of  routine.  For  years  you  may  have 
seen  him  leaning  on  that  gate  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
brooding,  re-thinking  a  few  deep  thoughts.  A  slow  talker, 
a  slow  reader  (a  book  a  year  was  his  average),  Jonathan 
liked  not  new-fangled  things.  But  I  knew  where  to  find 
him,  beyond  the  meadow,  at  an  older  gate.  We  nodded 
and  smoked  in  silence. 

Presently  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
pointed  the  stem  at  a  planet  that  blazed  beside  the  crescent 
moon.  "Jupiter!"  I  think.  He  nodded,  then  said  in 
his  slow  way :  "I  read  in  my  paper  to-day  tliat  Jupiter  is 
one  of  the  great  scavengers  of  the  heavens.  He  draws 
wandering  bodies,  meteors  and  the  like,  into  himself.  Yet 
he  doesn't  change.  They  become  part  of  liim,  yet  he 
goes  on  :  the  same  a  million  years  ago,  tlie  same  a  million 
years  hence."  .Jonathan  pursued  the  subject,  but  I 
refrain  from  reporting  his  exegesis. 

We  smoked  in  silence  while  night  came  up.  Presently 
I  said  :  "  You've  forsaken  the  gate  by  the  road."  "  That's 
80,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  too  old  to  get  used  to  motor  cars, 
letting  Hell  loose  on  the  country  roads  on  the  Sabbath. 
They're  the  devil's  furniture,  and  I  pray  God  He'll  break  it 
up   in   His  good    time.     All  things  are  made  plain  and 


simple  if  only  we  copy  the  Lord's  patience.  Do  you  see 
that?  "  Again  he  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
pointed  the  stem  to  a  sort  of  gully  that  ran  through  the 
meadow  at  our  feet.  "  You  just  climb  down  and  look  at 
it."  I  obeyed,  knowing  tliat  Jonathan  would  never  waste 
words  on  the  description  of  a  thing  that  could  be  seen 
with  the  eyes.  In  the  glimmering  light  I  picked  my  way 
through  this  gully,  following  it  till  the  bed  pierced 
through  an  arch  at  the  end  of  the  meadow.  The  bed  and 
sides  of  the  gully  were  overgrown  with  grass,  plants,  and 
shrubs.  For  many  years  Nature  had  worked  her  will 
there.  Jonathan  was  communicative  when  I  returned  to 
him.  "Before  they  built  the  railways,"  he  said,  "a 
tramway  run  through  that  gully  taking  the  stone 
from  the  quarries  up  to  London.  They  built  London 
Bridge  with  that  stone.  Look  at  the  tramway  cutting 
now.  The  old  earth  has  covered  all  up.  Man  cannot 
always  be  fighting  against  Nature's  way,  and  when  he 
gives  up  fighting  she  just  takes  things  back  to  herself. 
Jupiter  calls  in  the  meteors  when  they've  had  their  run  ; 
the  old  Earth,  if  you  give  her  time,  covers  up  man's  in- 
ventions in  her  old  brown  body.  And  you  and  me^ 
I'm  old." 

Again  there  was  a  passage  of  eloquent  silence.  Again 
he  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  but  this  time  he  did 
not  point  anywhere  with  the  stem.  "  For  you  and  me," 
he  began  again.  Then  he  paused,  and  said  suddenly, 
"  Do  you  read  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy?"  "  Er— not 
regtdarly,"  I  muttered.  He  removed  his  hat,  and  in  the 
clear  moonlight  his  ancient  face  shone  with  the  prophetic 
glow.  "  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,"  he  said,  "  chapter 
33,  verse  27,  it  is  written,  '  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.'  " 

As  I  went  up  the  homeward  road  the  lamplighter  passed 
me.  His  pole  was  balanced  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  spot 
of  fire  on  the  top  gleamed  like  a  star. 


Drama. 

The  Distrust  of  Irony. 

It  is  announced  by  the  management  of  the  Avenue 
Theatre,  in  extenuation  of  criticism,  that  Mr.  Frank 
Stayton,  the  author  of  "Mrs.  Willoughby's  Kiss,"  is  only 
Twenty-Four.  I  confess  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  it, 
for  the  quality  in  which  the  play  is  conspicuously  lacking 
is  literary  courage,  and  it  is  precisely  from  Twenty-Four, 
with  its  splendid  antinomianism  and  scorn  of  the  prac- 
ticable, that  a  want  of  literary  courage  is  least  of  all  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  Stayton,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  started 
with  a  good  dramatic  idea  and  has  quailed  before  the 
consequences  which  the  remorseless  logic  of  ideas  sought 
to  impose  upon  him.  One's  disappointment  with  the 
undeniably  lame  result  is  a  liltle  tempered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  as  the  late  immortal  laureate  might  have  said, 
'tis  better  to  have  had  an  idea  and  run  away  from  it  than 
never  to  have  had  an  idea  at  all.  Which  latter  is  the 
parlous  state  of  too  many  amongst  our  contemporary 
dramatists.  I  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Stayton 
originally  conceived  the  play.  The  merit  of  it,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  almost  w-holly  confined  to  the  first  act.  The 
situation  need  not  take  long  to  expound.  Mrs.  Willoughby 
and  Mrs.  Brandram  are  awaiting  at  a  Plymouth  hotel  the 
arrival  of  the  boat  which  is  to  bring  their  respective 
husbands  from  making  their  fortunes  in  India.  In  each 
case  the  separation  has  lasted  exactly  fourteen  years ; 
and  this  period  appears  to  have  been  spent  by  both  ladles 
in  the  wilds  of  West  Kensington.  But  time  differentiates, 
and  while  Mrs.  Willoughby,  after  fourteen  years,  remains 
young  and  attractive  and  critical,  Mrs.  Brandram  has 
allowed  herself  to  become  stout  and  slovenly  and  not  a 
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little  common.  Unfortunately  with  the  husbands  whom 
they  have  not  yet  seen  the  differentiation  has  been  all  the 
other  way.  It  is  Mr.  Brandram  who  retains  his  spruceness 
and  his  idealism,  while  Mr.  Willonghby  has  grown  into  a 
boor  with  an  nnkempt  beard,  a  fund  of  information  about 
the  monkey  tribes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  a  marked  tendency 
towards  smoking-room  stories.  The  double  disillusion 
which  takes  place  is  inevitable.  But  it  is  preceded  by  a 
little  contretemps.  Just  as  Mr.  Brandram  enters  the 
public  room  of  the  hotel  where  Mrs.  Willoughby  is  expect- 
ing her  husband,  the  electric  light,  as  electric  light 
apparently  will,  even  in  Plymouth,  fails  for  a  moment, 
and  in  that  moment  Mrs.  Willoughby  is  led  by  the  hasty 
exclamation  of  a  friend  to  mistake  the  identity  of  the  good- 
looking  traveller  and  to  bestow  upon  him  tlie  kiss  which 
should  have  been  reserved  for  the  boor.  The  misunder- 
standing is  a  painful  one  and  does  not  help  to  diminish 
the  tension  of  feeling  when  the  ill-assorted  couples  pair  off 
in  each  other's  presence  at  last. 

The   scene    is  played    with   the  assistance  of   a   comic 
waiter   and    some  inexperiences  of  handling  that  give  it 
too  much  the  air  of  farce.     But  essentially  it  is  not  farce 
at  all.     The  situation  is  full  of  irony  and  has  its  roots 
deep  in  human  nature.     The  character  of  the  most  stead- 
fast is  in  unstable  equilibrium'.     We    are  all  developing 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  in  a  direction  rigidh'  detennined 
by  the  action  and  reaction  between  ourselves  and  the  en- 
vironment of  person  and  circumstance  with  which  we  are 
in  habitual  contact.     How  then  can  any  two  people,  whose 
environment  has  been   wholly  different  for  fourteen  years, 
expect    to   pick  up  their  emotional  relations   just  where 
they  dropped  them.      And  what  clearer   mark  for  irony 
than  a  set  of  social  conditions  which  require  that  they 
should    do    this.      So    far,    then,    Mr.    Stayton    has    his 
idea  and,  on  the  whole,  presents   it  effectively.     But  the 
play  cannot  stop  here,  or  it  would  be  an  episode  and  not 
a  play.     It  is  continued  by  the  device,  too  transparent  to 
offend,  of  putting  the  flats  occupied  by  the  Willoughbys 
and    the  Brandrams  in  the  same  block  of   mansions  in 
West  Kensington.     The  acquaintance  begun  at  Plymouth 
is  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  recoil  of  baffled  sentiment  in  the 
hearts  both  of  Mr.  Brandram  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  the 
kiss  given  and   taken   in   the  hotel  coffee-room  comes  to 
assume  more  than  its  real  importance.     Before  long  they 
are,  or  believe  themselves  to  be,  in  love  with  each  other. 
And  now  it  is  that  Mr.  Stayton  flinches.     By  all  the  laws 
of   emotional    unity,   the  piece  that  has  begun  in  irony 
should  end  in  irony.     I  conceive  it  as  working  out  some- 
what on  these  lines.     The  ancient  conflict  of   love  and 
conscience   is   renewed   once   more  in  West  Kensington. 
For  a  while  there  are  searchings  of  heart  and  compromises. 
Then  comes  a  crisis.     In  a  big  scene  the  lovers  decide  to 
sacrifice   themselves    upon    the   altar  of  duty.     But  they 
have  been  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are 
not  alone  subject  to  the  spiritual  law  of  the  gravitation  of 
hke  to  like.     Mr.  Willoughby  also,  and  Mrs.  Brandram,  in 
their  cruder  fashion,  have  been  finding  in  each  other  the 
destined  mate.     Over  their  grosser  souls  fine-dravvn  ethical 
scruples   have   but   little  potency.      Five   minutes   after 
Mr.    Brandram    and  Mrs.   Willoughby    have    made    their 
reniHiciation,    they    receive    notes    informing    them    that 
henceforth  they  are  alone  in  the  world.     Curtain.     This, 
no    doubt,   subtle,  but  also,  I  venture  to  think,   logical 
solution  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Stayton   adopts.     His  own 
seems    to   me   far    inferior,    because   it  entails  an  entire 
change  of  emotional  key.     In  the  last  two  acts  he  drops 
irony  for  the  rawest  sentimentality.     The  dca  ex  maehtna 
is   Mr.    Brandram's   daughter.     The  lovers   agree  to   fly 
together,  and  make  an  appointment  for  Charing  Cross. 
But  they  have  not  reckoned  with  Lilian  Brandram.     The 
proper    place    of  this  young   ladj'    in    the    drama   is    to 
neighten  the  irony  by  sending  the  young  man  to  whom 
she   becomes   engaged    off    to   India   with   the   happiest 
anticipations  of  a  joyful  meeting  in  fourteen  years'  time. 


What  she  actually  does  is  to  divine  her  father's  intentions 
and  to  bring  him  back  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  into 
the  paths  of  domestic  rectitude.  "  Does  my  love,  then, 
count  for  nothing?"  is  the  cry  which  determines  Mr. 
Brandram,  after  all,  not  to  go  to  Charing  Cross.  I  was 
perhaps  a  little  hasty  in  saying  that  Mr.  Stayton  had 
wholly  dropped  irony ;  for  he  recurs  to  it,  somewhat 
fitfully  and  when  it  has  really  ceased  to  be  in  keeping, 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  play.  For  Mrs.  Willoughby 
also  failed  to  go  to  Charing  Cross.  Only  in  her  case 
the  abstention  was  due,  not,  as  it  should  have  been,  to 
some  sentimental  obstacle  parallel  to  that  which  deterred 
Mr.  Brandram,  but  only  to  the  sudden  and  very  sensible 
conviction  that  the  romantic  step  she  contemplated  was 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  prosaic  associations  of  the 
booking  oflice.  So  she  stayed  in  the  jerry-built  flat  at 
West  Kensington,  and  you  hear  her  playing  the  piano 
through  the  party- wall. 

I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  whether  Mr.  Stayton  saw 
the  proper  ending  to  his  play  and  funked  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  ought  to  be.  The  British 
public  distrusts  irony  and  is  uncomfortable  in  its  pre- 
sence. And  although  London  is  big  enough  to  provide 
an  audience  for  a  thoughtful  play,  it  is  one  which  is  too 
apt  to  claim  from  the  dramatist  a  finished  and  philo- 
sophic theory  of  life,  and  to  rebel  against  the  desire 
to  offer  no  more  than  a  detached  and  undidactic 
observation  of  one  of  its  many  fragments.  And  no 
doubt  irony  is  not  the  ultimate  word.  But  if  a  man 
is  not  content  at  Twenty-Four  to  disregard  the  recep- 
tion wliich  his  ideas  may  meet  with,  and  to  concen- 
trate all  his  attention  upon  expressing  them,  he  is  not, 
I  fear,  likely  to  attain  to  the  more  gracious  state  at  Thirty- 
Four,  or  at  any  other  age.  In  any  case  Mr.  Stayton  will, 
I  suppose,  learn  something  about  technique  some  day. 
At  present  he  gets  people  on  and  off  the  stage  with 
extreme  naivete.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Brandram's 
absence  is  desirable,  she  quits  her  guests  in  order  to  argue 
with  her  cook  whether  a  bottle  of  cooking  sherry  has  or 
has  not  lasted  the  proper  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
do  these  things  even  in  West  Kensington.  And  is  it 
not  rather  audacious  of  Mrs.  Brandram  to  remove  Mr. 
Brandram's  pet  small  Villar-y-Vi liars  from  his  writing 
table  in  order  to  replace  them  by  large  cigars  with  red 
and  gold  bands  of  her  own  purcliasing  at  148.  6d.  the 
hundred !  Those  cigars  belong  to  Mr.  Barrie ;  and  I 
think  I  have  pointed  out  before  that  Mr.  Barrie  requires 
aU  the  jokes  in  aU  his  books  for  his  own  filays. 

E.  K.  Cbambebs. 


Art. 

A  Little  Offence  and  Some  Pleasure. 

With  the  desire  to  be  courteous  to  painters,  and  loyal  to 
readers,  what  system  should  the  peripatetic  critic  adopt 
with  such  a  collection  of  pictures  as  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists?  It  is  "the  mixture  as  bifore,"  a  jumble  of  all 
schools,  methods,  and  subjects.  No  sane  person  could 
possibly  like  everj'thing  on  the  walls,  but  a  person  like 
myself  on  whom,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  picture- 
seeing  nevei  palls,  is-  al'le  to  stand  for  a  few  minute? 
before  each  picture  on  the  walls  in  Suffolk  Street  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  minutes'  task.  Even  a  very  bad 
picture  can  touch  the  imagination  or  provoke  the  comfort- 
ing smile.  Two  minutes  before  a  bad  picture  will  often 
give  one  more  pleasure  that  two  hours  at  a  party.  This 
is  an  advantageous  facidty  for  the  art  critic  to  possess. 
In  one  room  at  this  exhibition  I  encountered  the  worst 
picture  (I  thiuk)  I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  the  same  room 
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I  saw  tile  most  attractive  modem  landscape  that  has  met 
my  eager  eyes  for  months.  The  worst  picture  (it  shall  be 
nameless)  illustrated  a  very  popular  poem  by  a  very  popular 
writer  :  the  landscape  was  Mr.  Foottet's  "  Shepherdess." 

To  retiim  to  the  question :  which  is  the  best  system  of 
criticism  to  adopt  with  such  a  medley  of  endearments  and 
jars  ?  Painters  would  like  six  lines  apiece  of  generous 
appreciation,  but  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  cata- 
logue is  intolerably  dull  to  the  reader.  What  the  reader 
likes,  no  critic,  bom  of  woman,  knows.  So  the  critic  falls 
back  upon  the  old  selfishness  of  pleasing  himself,  in  the  un- 
sure and  uncertain  hope  that  in  doing  so  he  may  please  a 
few  others.  He  determines  to  write  about  what  he  likes  ; 
what  makes  for  awhile  a  little  window  in  his  life  ;  what 
has  touched  him  ;  what  remains  his  secret  as  he  walks 
away  through  the  distracting  streets  ;  what  returns  to  him 
at  odd  moments  in  Turkish  baths,  in  church,  or  in  a  four- 
some with  aU  even  at  the  last  hole,  and  his  turn  to  drive. 
He  may  be  quite  wrong  in  his  judgment  and  taste;  his 
scientific-critic  brother  may  give  him  but  two  fingers  when 
they  meet ;  the  unsought  oi)inion  of  a  serious  child  may 
prick  his  conscience  dreadfully ;  but  if  he  has  learned 
something  of  the  business  of  writing,  and  has  kept  his 
enthusiasms,  it  is  odds  that  in  writing  about  what  he 
likes  he  may  please  one-third  of  his  readers.  To  offend 
only  two-thirds  is  really  something  of  a  triumph. 

To  return  to  the  question.  Even  when  the  critic  has 
d  cided  to  write  only  about  what  he  likes,  his  reverence 
for  authority  still  delays  his  hand.  Can  he  prattle  of 
the  doings  of  a  Society  of  Artists  and  say  nothing  about 
the  President,  the  honorary  members  with  distinguished 
names  who  have  lent  pictures,  and  the  veterans  who  have 
won  their  spurs — and  never  buy  a  new  pair,  and  never 
touch  the  steed  in  a  new  spot.  Wliat  can  I  say  anent  Sir 
Wyke  Bayliss  ?  Has  he  ever  painted  anything  but  the 
interiors  of  cathedrals  ?  I  believe  in  the  remote  past  I 
wrote  about  one  of  his  interiors  at  length.  In  this  exhibition 
there  are  two  more.     Mr.  Watts  sends  a  graceful  (how  the 

fithet  runs  to  the  nib)  portrait  of  a  girl,  and  Mr.  Holman 
mt  a  characteristic  (again  the  epithet)  watercolour.  To 
turn  to  a  new  member.  Mrs.  Merritt's  religious  picture 
seems  to  me  to  be  everything  that  a  religious  picture  should 
not  be.  It  is  ugly  in  composition,  unimaginative,  and 
duU  in  colour.  This  picture  with  the  figure  of  Christ 
appearing  in  a  harvest  field,  and.  offering  "  The  Helping 
Hand"  (the  title)  to  a  labourer  just  aroused,  while  his 
wife  and  child  still  slumber,  is  quite  destitute  of  any 
sincere  religious  feeling :  the  artist  certainly  had  no 
artistic  motive  in  painting  it.  Yet  the  work  is  hung  in 
the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  gallery.  But  it  is  a 
thankless  task  for  a  critic  to  state  his  antipathies.  Let 
me  succumb  to  the  pleasanter  business  of  noting  what  gave 
me  pleasure.  I  liked  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  "  Twilight." 
He  IS  the  most  mannered  painter  I  know,  but  his  mannerism 
is  beautiful.  Strange  !  He  is  one  of  those  uncatalogued 
beings  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  intermittent.  The  surfaces 
of  the  wall,  the  baby  enveloped  in  a  blanket  twice  its 
length  and  trailing  on  the  floor,  the  mother,  the  little 
window  behind,  the  glimpse  of  birds  and  roofs,  the 
lighting — these  passages  are  beautiful.  But  the  woman 
squatting  like  an  Indian  squaw  on  the  floor,  with  her 
knees  wide  apart,  is  ugly.  I  returned  again  and  again  to 
derive  fresh  pleasure  from  this  picture,  and  each  time  I 
was  compelled  to  blot  out,  with  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
the  figure  of  the  squatting  woman.  I  liked  the  massed 
colours  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  "  Well  in  Morocco  "  ;  the  space 
in  Mr.  Spenlove-Spenlove's  "  When  Skies  are  Blue  "  ;  the 
cloud-lands  in  Mr.  Lewis  Fry's  "Stacking  Hay"  :  things 
are  happening  in  that  sky  ;  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Charles 
Orchardson's  "Marooned,"  and  the  watery  feeling  of 
Mr.  I^jnfestey's  "Solitude." 

But  it  was  Mr.  Fred  F.  Foottet  who  won  my  allegiance. 
Not  immediately,  and  not  for  all  his  pictures.  In  Maich 
of  this  year,  writing  aliout  the   spring  exhibition  of  this 


Society,  I  spoke  of  resting  "  a  bewildered  eye  on  the  blue 
and  purple  mist  that  envelopes  Mr.  Foottet's  blue  and 
purple  Westminster  Abbey."  Blue  and  purple  he  is  still, 
and  his  "  Evening  :  Hammersmith  Mall,"  has  that  unsub- 
stantiality,  iudefiniteness,  and  artistic  theatricality  that  set 
me  against  his  Westminster  Abbey.  Those  pictures, 
with  excellent  intentions,  did  not  "  come  off " :  his 
"  Shepherdess  "  has  come  off  royally.  It  hangs  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon,  while  I  was  busy  with  other  canvases,  through 
the  vista  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  Sliepherdess  again 
and  again,  and  each  time  I  wondered,  sub-consciously,  if 
I  should  like  its  newness,  its  unconventionality,  its  very 
personal  vision.  When  I  came  to  look  at  it  leisurely  the 
answer  was  triumphantly  affirmative.  This  landscape  is 
in  the  large  manner  of  the  Barbizon  giants.  Blue  and 
purple  it  is  certainly,  but  the  colour  scheme  is  so  coherent, 
so  harmonious,  that  it  falls  upon  the  sensibilities  with  the 
effortless  manner  of  running  water  heard  at  night  time  on 
a  Scotch  hiU-side.  A  flock  of  sheep  graze  in  the  fore- 
ground :  there  is  individual  drawing  in  them,  but  no 
niggling.  They  remain  one  of  the  dim  masses  of  the 
picture,  and  this  mass  of  animals  is  balanced  by  the  great 
luminous  cloud,  lighted  from  within  as  it  should  be,  the 
lightest  part  of  the  picture,  as  it  should  be,  poised  in  the 
morning  sky.  Contiguous  to  the  flock  is  the  shepherdess, 
one  with  them  as  the  sheep  are  one  with  the  grass.  The 
purple  of  her  gown  mingles  with  the  purple  of  the  clump 
of  trees  under  which  she  stands,  and  the  streaks  of  purple 
that  run  through  the  meadow.  It  is  a  picture  of  morning, 
that  witching  hour 

Wien  dusk  shrunk  cold,  and  light  trod  sliy. 
And  dawn's  grey  eyes  were  troubled  grey. 

A  beautiful  picture.  Can  I  give  it  additional  praise  ? 
Only  this — that  if  I  had  been  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  I  should 
have  bought  it. 

This  silent  Shepherdess,  in  her  dim  blue  landscape, 
remained  with  me  as  I  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  Royal 
Institute  where  the  members  are  showing  a  collection  of 
studies  and  sketches.  Each  man's  work  is  grouped 
together,  the  proper  way,  which  Paris  and  Munich  adojDted 
years  ago.  I'ew  of  the  drawings  however  have  the  frank, 
impulsive  gaiety  of  sketches  :  most  are  finished  pictures. 
Here  again  I  saw  one  sketch  I  liked  very  much,  which  I 
should  also  have  bought  if  any  money  remained  over 
after  the  Shepherdess  purchase.  It  was  Mr.  Claude 
Shepperson's  "  Waiting." 

Business  Done  :  Pleasure  given  to  Mr.  Foottet  and  Mr. 
Shepperson. 

C.  L.  H. 


'Science. 

The  Antiquity  of  Science. 

That  the  scientific  and  mystical  methods  of  seeking  for 
truth  are  diametrically  opposed,  will  be  conceded  by  most, 
and  is  every  day  evidenced  by  the  rage  which  seizes  upon 
mystics  when  confronted  with  knowledge  based  upon 
ascertained  fact.  But  when  did  man  first  abandon 
mysticism,  which  is,  as  I  have  before  suggested  in  these 
columns,  the  primitive  resource  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  attempt  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  things  by  the  use  of 
his  eyes  and  his  reason  ?  In  one  sense,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  did  so  soon  after  his  appearance  upon  earth  ;  for 
Prof.  Albert  Reville  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  no 
race  has  been,  found  so  primitive  as  not  to  have  some 
acquaintance  with  magic  or  the  attempt  to  compel  instead 
of  propitiating  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  primitive 
magician  is  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  the 
observation    of   Nature,    and    thus    becomes,  whether    he 
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likes  it  or  not,  the  scientist  as  well  as  the  artist  and 
historian  of  his  tribe.  But,  apart  from  this,  is  it  possible 
to  fix  even  approximately  any  date  at  which  it  can  be  said 
that  "  the  careful  and  accurate  classification  of  facts  and 
observation  of  their  correlation  and  sequence  "  was  first 
practised  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  curious,  and  takes 
us  again  into  the  history  of  that  part  of  Western  Asia 
where,  as  has  been  said  several  times  in  the  Academy,  it  is 
probable  that  civilised  man  first  made  liis  appearance. 
The  Mongoloid  race  who  dwelt  in  the  eighth  mdlennium 
before  our  era  in  tlie  delta  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  at  tlie  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  must  have 
very  early  found  the  need  of  something  like  astronomy. 
Being  an  agricultural  people — as  was  natural  in  a  land 
where  the  wheat-plant  grows  wild — it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  sequence  and  recurrence 
of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  meteorological  pheno- 
mena attending  upon  them.  But  the  only  way  in  which 
this  could  be  done  with  the  instruments  then  at  their 
disposal,  was  by  taking  note  of  the  disposition  and  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  this  they  did  with  a 
patience  and  a  regularity  that  is  to  us  fairly  surprising. 
In  a  series  of  cuneiform  tablets  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
almost  every  ordinary  configuration  of  the  stars  and  planets 
is  shown  to  have  occurred  at  some  particular  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  and  these  records,  as  Prof.  Sayce 
and  others  have  shown,  refer  to  a  time  as  far  distant  as 
the  coming  of  the  Semites  into  Babylonia,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  to  something  like  4,000  B.C.  Even  after  the  Semitic 
nomads  had,  in  part,  supplanted  the  Sumerian  or  Mongoloid 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  these  observations  continued  to  be 
taken  and  recorded  with  the  same  regularity  as  before, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were  regarded 
in  classical  times  as  the  only  trustworthy  time-keepers  of 
the  ancient  world.  When  the  brilliant  Greek  mathematician, 
Hipparchus  of  Bithynia,  founded  the  modern  science 
of  astronomy  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  he  could 
find  nothing  better  to  go  upon  than  what  he  calls  the 
"  Chaldaean  "  observations. 

How  far,  however,  do  these  observations  go  buck  ? 
Those  quoted  in  detail  by  Hipparchus  begin  about  700  B.C., 
because  a  period  of  fiiX)  years  was  sufficient  for  his  demon- 
strations, and  with  a  truly  Greek  perception  of  what 
was  useful  to  him,  he  preferred  to  take  those  which 
Alexander  had  sent  home  from  Babylon.  In  later  and 
perhaps  more  credulous  times  than  his,  there  were  some 
very  wild  stories  current  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
the  "  Chaldii'an  "  or  Babylonian  observations;  and 
Diodorus,  Cicero,  and  Pliny  talk  about  their  covering  a 
pericd  of  470,000  years.  This  may  safely  be  dismissed  as 
exaggeration,  for  Hipparchus  himself  reduces  this 
fabulous  period  by  two  thousand  centuries,  and  tells  us 
that  the  Cnaldaean  observations  began  !^70,(X)0  years  before 
the  coming  of  Alexander  into  Asia.  'As  he  was  both  a 
sceptic,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  man  whose 
studies  involved  great  attention  to  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  a  capacity  for  examining  evidence,  this  statement 
cannot  be  dismissed  so  summarily  as  that  of  his  successors. 
But  in  the  first  place,  we  must  try  to  ascertain  what  he 
means  by  a  "year."  The  Sumerians,  like  other  primitive 
peoples,  paid  more  regard  to  the  moon  as  a  measurer  of 
time  than  they  did  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  significant  that 
in  their  religious  system,  which  was  closely  connected 
with  their  calendar,  it  is  the  moon  which  is  said 
to  have  been  fixed  at  the  beginning  "  to  mark  oS 
the  days."  It  was  not  until  the  Semites  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  country  that  the  sun  was  given  an 
imiwrtant  place  in  the  pantheon,  and  it  is  even  possible 
that  they  recognised,  as  Prof.  Jastrow  has  suggested, 
the  part  played  by  the  moon  in  regulating  the  tides, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  a  land 
artificially  irrigated.  But  the  moon  returns  to  its  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens  in  twenty-eight  days,  instead  of  as 


does  the  sun  in  twelve  months.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  their  idea  of  a  year  was  a  lunar  and  not  a  solar  one, 
and  that  by  it  they  really  meant  what  we  call  a  month. 
If  this  be  so,  Hipparchus'  figure  can  be  divided  by 
thirteen,  and  we  find  that  the  date  to  which  the  Babylonian 
observations  reach  back  can  be  put  at  twenty  millenia 
before  Alexander's  conquest. 

Is  there,  now,  anything  antecedently  absurd  in  this  last 
figure  ?  For  observations  to  be  recorded  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  some  well-devised  and  easily  imderstood 
means  of  record  should  be  in  use,  and  this  implies  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing.  Some  years  ago, 
the  idea  that  the  history  of  writing  went  back  to  anything 
like  the  fifth  millennium  before  Christ  would  have  been 
flouted  by  everybody,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  latest  excavations 
in  Egypt  show  that  it  was  only  introduced  there  by  the 
Asiatic  invaders  whose  coming  may  perhaps  be  put  at 
5000  B.C.  But  the  last  Expedition  of  tlie  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Babylonia  absolutely  dug  up  and 
carried  away  to  America  cuneiform  tablets  said  by  the 
Assyriologist  to  the  Expedition  to  have  been  written  not 
later  than  8,000  B.C.  And  all  archseologists  are  agreed 
that  the  cuneiform  characters  themselves  developed  from  a 
hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  system  of  writing  which  must 
have  taken  thousands  of  years  for  its  own  development. 
Of  these  primitive  hieroglyphics  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  none  but  the  merest  trace  left  in  even  the  oldest 
cuneiform  writings.  But  if  we  allow  ten  thousand  years 
as  the  period  of  this  primitive  hieroglyphic  system,  we 
shall  be  placing  no  excessive  strain  upon  the  known  facts 
of  the  case.  If  we  add  this  to  the  eight  tliousand  years 
before  Christ  to  which  we  know  the  cuneiform  writing 
can  be  traced,  and  to  the  twenty  odd  centuries  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  we  have  a 
minimum  of  twenty  thousand  years  during  which  written 
records  of  astronomical  facts  would,  at  the  least,  have  been 
possible. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  tliat  even  if  these  records 
had  been  preserved,  the  changes  which  come  upon  all 
languages  with  time  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  read 
them.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  valid  objection,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  law  of  phonetic  decay  would  so 
alter  any  language  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  above 
suggested  that  it  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  been 
as  impossible  for  a  Chaldiuan  of  Hipparchus'  time  to  have 
understood  his  records  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  hold  converse 
in  the  speech  of  our  woad-clad  ancestors.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Hipparchus  does  not  say  that  the  oldest  Chaldajan 
observations  were  read,  but  only  that  they  were  recorded. 
And  then,  we  know  that  the  Babylonians  were  so  conser- 
vative of  the  traditions  of  their  predecessors,  that  when, 
in  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  the  ancient  Sumerian 
speech  died  out  for  ordinary  purposes,  they  added  to 
such  of  the  Sumerian  tablets  as  they  wished  to  preserve 
an  interlinear  translation  in  the  Semitic  dialect  then  in 
current  use,  and  many  of  these  bilingual  copies  are  now  in 
our  museums.  There  is  therefore  no  reason — or  rather 
there  is  every  probability — that  in  doing  this  they  were 
following  a  custom  already  established  by  their  ancestors, 
and  that  the  pictorial  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  times  had 
already  received  translation  into  cuneiform  at  least  ten 
thousand  years  before  our  era.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
no  one  would  have  any  right  to  be  astounded  did  some 
lucky  excavation  put  into  our  hands  a  tablet  containing 
the  translation  into  cuneiform  of  an  astronomical  obser- 
vation taken  even  so  far  back  as  the  extremest  period 
mentioned  by  the  father  of  modern  astronomy.  As  it  is, 
this  earliest  of  the  sciences  can  boast  a  pedigree  indeter- 
minate indeed,  but  of  a  far  greater  antiquity  than  that  to 
which  any  current  mystical  theory  can  lay  claim. 

F.  Legge. 
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Correspondence. 

"  The  Pretended  Science  of  Astrology." 

Sir, — Mr.  Legge  is  always  interesting,  but  his  article 
on  astrology  should  not  be  taken  as  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  our  astrology  to-day.  I  venture  to  think  that 
Scott's  phrase  was  aimed  not  at  astrology,  but  at  its 
professors.  The  same  imputation  could  jxistly  be  cast  at 
some  of  its  professors  to-day,  who  simply  "get  up  the 
subject,"  and  with  very  bad  success.  Prof.  Foli,  in  his 
Astrology,  Fortune  Teller,  published  by  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
says :  "  The  days  about  the  21st  March  are  of  fairly 
equal  length,  and  as  Aries  is  the  sign  which  is  t^len  on 
the  horizon,  it  is  called  the  first  sign  of  the  Zodiac." 
This  professor  teUs  his  readers  that  about  the  25th  of 
March  Aries  is  always  ascending  in  the  East,  and  as  the 
Sun  is  in  that  sign,  that  luminary  is  always  rising ! 

Astrology  suffers  from  a  plague  of  ignorant  professors, 
who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
really  understand  astrology  are  doing  that  which  Mr. 
Legge  accuses  them  of  neglecting,  viz.,  as  each  sign  and 
degree  ascends,  we  cast  the  horoscope  and  note  the 
difference  of  physical  constitution.  I  think  Mr.  Legge 
has  not  examined  recently  published  text-books  upon 
astrology,  or  he  would  know  that  the  planets  Uranus  and 
Neptune  have  been  found  to  be  of  evil  mien.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  calculations  are  made  from  the  Earth's 
position  ;  but  the  calculations  are  mathematically  correct. 
The  astrologer  is  not  concerned  with  heliocentric  positions  ; 
he  has  to  transpose  the  positions  of  the  planets  from  the- 
heliocentric  to  the  geocentric,  not  because  he  disputes 
the  obvious  scientific  fact,  that  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  Solar  System,  but  because  he  finds  the  influence 
comes  from  the  positions  they  occupy  geocentrically  and 
not  via  the  Sun.  Mi-.  Legge  is  quite  correct  in  saying 
that  the  astrology  in  what  is  called  Ptolemy's  Tetrabiblos, 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  work  of  that  author ;  the 
astrology  in  tliat  work  doubtless  came  from  Chaldean 
and  Egyptian  sources.  Proclus  merely  reproduced  and 
extended  the  Tetrabiblos.  The  statement  of  Sextus 
Empircus  and  other  writers,  that  "  astrologers  made  no 
attempt  to  ascertain  accurately  the  state  of  the  heavens 
at  birth,"  is  refuted  by  the  horoscopes  for  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  to  be  found  on  papyri  at  the  British 
Museum.  For  instance,  one  horoscope,  by  an  Egyptian 
astrologer,  is  said  to  be  nearly  right  for  the  latitude  of 
Nineveh  ;  which  looks  as  if  the  Egyptian  astrologer 
had  used  Chaldean  tables  of  houses,  without  allowing 
for  the  slight  difference  of  oblique  ascension  occasioned 
by  the  difference  of  latitude  of  Nineveh  and  the  Egyptian 
city. — Yours,  &c.,  Geo.  Wilde. 

[Mr.  Wilde  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Sextus 
Empiricus  accuses  the  astrologers  of  his  time  of  making 
no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  On  the  contrary,  he  represents  the 
astrologer  as  sitting  on  the  nearest  hill-top  gazing  at  the 
sky,  and  waiting  for  the  exact  moment  to  be  signalled  to 
him  frorn  below  by  tho  striking  of  a  gong.  But  as  this 
method  could  only  be  efi'ective  at  night,  the  ancient 
astrologers  probably  made  use  of  tables  or  almanacks,  and 
this  appears  plainly  not  only  in  the  horoscopes  of  tlie 
Greek  Papyri  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilde,  but  also  in  the 
pre-Christian  horoscopes  of  the  cuneiform  tablets,  one  of 
which  I  have  given  elsewhere  in  facsimile  and  translation 
for  the  edification  of  the  general  public.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  these  Chalda-an  and  Greek  horoscopes  are 
alike  inaccurately  calculated,  errors  of  two  or  three  degrees 
being  common  in  them.  The  pseudo  -  Ptolemy  does, 
indeed,  argue  that  all  processes  of  observation  are  un- 
trustworthy, and  recommends  instead  that  the  ascending 
sign  only  should  be  taken  from  the  tables,  the  particular 
degree  of  it  being  ascertained  by  a  sort  of  chance-oiedley. 


But  the  question  is  not  how  the  ancients  cast  their  horo- 
scopes, but  how  the  moderns  interpret  theirs.  I  look  at 
Tslatal  Astrology,  a  book  published  in  1894,  of  which 
Mr.  Wilde  was  part  author,  and  I  find  the  division  of  the 
planets  into  hostile  and  friendly,  the  favourable  and 
unfavourable  "  aspects,"  and  the  significance  of  the 
different  "houses"  set  out  in  exact  correspondence  with 
the  method  of  the  Tetrabiblos.  In  particular,  I  find  it 
laid  down  that  "  a  man  at  whose  birth  Mars  was  much  in 
evidence  .  .  .  will  periodically  be  impulsive,  irritable, 
and  Hable  to  injure  his  fellows,"  and  that  "  a  man 
at  whose  birth  Mars  and  Venus  were  to  the  fore  and 
in  cross-rays  to  each  other,  is  invariably  of  amatory 
disposition."  Is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  method  has  no 
more  substantial  foundation  than  the  heathen  mythology 
and  a  mystical  theory  of  numbers  ? — F.  Legge.] 


A  Challenge. 

Sir, — I  see  in  your  current  issue,  under  the  head  of 
Science,  an  attempted  exposure  of  astrology,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  F.  Legge,  and  I  beg  leave,  with  your  kind  permis- 
sion, to  offer  your  contributor  the  following  challenge. 

If  he  will  furnish  me  with  the  necessary  data,  viz.,  the 
date  of  birth— as  close  to  the  actual  hour  as  possible—  and 
the  place  of  birth,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to  him  that 
the  science  of  astrology  is  a  true  science,  and  I  trust  that 
we  shall  meet  each  other  on  the  common  scientific  ground 
that  "  Great  is  Truth  and  it  wiU  prevail." 

If  Mr.  Legge  accepts  my  challenge  I  leave  it  to  be 
decided  between  him  and  you  whether  my  statements  are 
published  in  your  magazine  or  made  direct  to  Mr.  Legge. 
I  enclose  my  private  address,  which  is  not  for  publication. 

^I  am,  &c., 

A.  B. 

[No,  thank  you  !— Editoe.] 


A  Eulogy  and  a  Dream. 

Sir,— I  had  been  reading  Mr.  Harmsworth's  eulogy  of 
the  automobile.  Then  I  refreshed  myself  with  Coleridge's 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  That  night  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
doing  so  still,  and  that  I  came  to  these  lines : — 

The  Devil  saw  a  motor-car. 

Quoth  he  :  "  Uy  all  eternal ! 
Throughout  my  regions  broad  and  far 

There's  notliing  so  infornal." 
He  saw  Prince  George  witli  a  fearful  jar 

Get  spilt.     "  No  matter  for  that," 
Said  the  Devil,  "  his  fall  from  an  autocar 

Won't  make  him  an  autocrat." 


Hampstead. 


-I  am,  yours,  &c., 


A.  W. 


A  Plea  for  Cheery  Books. 

Sir,— May  I  suggest,  as  a  subject  for  one  of  your 
competitions— or  better  still,  for  your  own  treatment— a 
list  of  the  best  books  tending  to  give  a  bright,  cheerful, 
hopeful,  optimistic  view  of  life  and  its  possibilities? 
The  suggestion  is  the  result  of  reading  a  little  American 
book,  entitled  In  Tune  with  the  Infijiite,  which  contains, 
together  with  much  that  is  fanciful,  a  sorely  needed  call 
to  live  in  sympathy  with  the  good,  and  beautiful,  and 
eternal. — Yours,  &c., 

T.  Penky. 
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Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  161   (New  Series). 

Lnst  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  four  line 
aphorism  in  verge  on  some  phase  of  the  Education  BilL  We  award 
the  prize  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Rider,  3,  St.  James'  Kond,  Bermondsey.  S.B., 
tor  the  following  : — 

With  Church  nfjainst  Chapel, 

And  Chaj)el  against  Church, 
Christ  and  the  Children 

Are  left  in  the  lurch. 


The  following  is  a  selection  from  other  replies  received  : — 

The  theologian's  sjieech  is  loud  and  wild, 
And  Nonconformists  angrily  urge  fight 
Throughout  long  hours  of  legislation's  night — 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  the  little  child. 

[0.  G.,  Hammersmith.] 


Religions  light — dim,  outworn,  overdone. 

Mysterious -stops  the  way:  that  way  let's  clear. 

So,  when  we  have  at  last  put  out  the  sun, 
Onr  final  book  on  optics  shall  appear. 

[T.  C,  Buxted,  Sussex.] 


Teach  us  to  feel,  think,  work,  and  play. 

To  handle,  to  observe,  to  will ; 
And  you  may  drop,  amend  or  pass 

Your  BO-called  Education  Bill. 

[J.  E.  S.,  Nottingham.] 


The  fray  beats  on  ;  the  disjjutants  wax  bolder ; 

By  issues  ever  fresh  the  listeners  wait  beguiled  ; 
Beyond  the  ring,  past  even  the  chance  beholder, 

Remote,  unmoved  are  seen  the  Parent  and  the  Child. 

[S.  C,  Brighton.] 


"The  Bill  ii  good"  said  one  ;  "Nay,  very  bad  :" 
They  drgued  long.  Conservative  and  Rad, 
Split  hairs  and  dogmatised  till  both  were  wild 
And  thought  of  everything— except  the  Child. 

[P.  C    F.,  Cambridge. 


A  Bill  that  wrests  from  Nonconformist  hands 
Those  rights  and  powers  that  never  yet  were  theirs, 
And  to  the  tyrant  Parson  grants  benign 
A  remnant  of  what  has  been  hia  for  years. 

[Miss  W.,  Larkfield,  Kent.] 


A  thousand  wrongs  an  hundred  sects  make  clear; 

Alarums  and  excursions  rack  the  nation  ; 
Some  for  their  souls,  more  for  their  pockets  fear ; 

And  everything's  discussed  save  education. 

[A.  R.  B.,  Malvern.] 

Who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune 
_  Of  old  was  recognised  as  fair,    ,• 
Now  public  pays,  and  children  dance. 
The  while  the  parson  sets  the  air. 

[M.  I.  E.,  Lampeter.] 


The  priest,  tis  true,  has  shown  his  skill. 

In  many  matters  burning  ; 
Withal  we  necil  a  cooler  air 

Kor  growing  humans'  learning. 

[A.  B.,  Sheffield.] 

While  wordy  zealots  fight  on  either  hand 

Around  the  carcase  of  a  Bill, 
Our  rivals'  youth  is  trained  to  take  its  stand 

On  Science,  Art,  and  Skill. 

[A.  E.  C,  Addiscombe  ] 


The  Primate  says :  "  The  Nonconformist  goose 
Smells  badly  like  a  case  of  over-roast "  : 

But  Doctors  Clifford,  Parker,  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
Cry  :  "  Bo  !  the  Bill  is  yuun  we've  got  on  '  toast.'  " 

[X.,  Deanery,  Ely.] 


A  misty  mass  of  nothingness 
Is  all  that  can  be  found 

In  Jiritix/i   Wci'kly  fury 
And  Welsh  diurnal  sound. 


[W.  M.,  Elgin.] 


Party  pride,  religious  hate. 
Quite  obscure  the  children'.s  fate. 
Warring  factions  stir  the  nation — 
Alas !  who  thinks  of  education. 

[B.  D.,  Chelsea,  8.W.] 


Self-control  and  restraint  being  their  least  salient  feature. 
Nonconformist  and  Churchmen  make  wrangle  and  noise 

As  to  who  shall  control  and  select  the  school-teacher — 
What  o»lds  !  so  the  teacher  controls  but  the  boys! 

[A.  B  ,  West  Bromwich.] 


The  rival  temple-bells  with  angry  chime 

Affront  the  skies ; 
But  o'er  the  misty  hubbub,  shine  sublime 

Urania's  eyes. 

JR.  F.  McC,  Whitby.] 


To  know—  to  rightly  act — to  think  : 
These  the  high  aims  of  Education, 

Zealous,  net  jealous — lest  it  sink 
Into  a  fight  for  Domination. 

[W.  S.  Burton,  Blackheath.] 


Competition  No.  162  (New  Series). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  add  a  special  Fiction  Supplement 
to  our  issue  of  Novemljer  8,  we  ask  our  readers  to  scml  in  the  titles 
of  the  twelve  novels  published  (his  year  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  best.  To  the  sender  of  the  lis!  which  most  nearly  answers  to 
the  general  opinion,  as  determined  by  a  pk'ibiscite,  we  shall  give  a 
price  of  One  Guinea. 


Rules. 


Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancei7  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  2i)  October,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separate  coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  consiiiered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  Tale  suit- 
able for  Reading  Aloud  To  a  Child.  The  successful  Tale 
will  be  published  in  our  Christmas  number  on  December 
6th.  The  Tales,  which  must  not  exceed  1,200  words  in 
length,  must  reach  this  office  on  or  before  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  marked  outside  "  Special  Competition."  No 
manuscript  will  be  returned  to  the  author  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript.  Each  story  must 
be  accompanied  by  Four  Special  Competition  Coupons  cut 
from  the  issues  of  TuE  ACiUJEiir  for  October  18th,  25th, 
November  1st,  and  November  8th.  If  the  stories  are 
found  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authors,  to  publish  a  selection  of  them  in  a 
volume. 


25  October,  1902. 


The  Academy  and  Literature. 
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T.    IF  IS  HER,    xjnsr^vsmr. 


"LOVE    AND    THE    SOUL     HUNTERS" 

By    JOHN     OLIVER     HOBBES. 


SECOND   LARGE   IMPRESSION   IN   PREPARATION. 


The  Times  says  :— No  one  but  kuows  to  his  cost  the  difference  between  the  lady 
next  door  who  thumps  "  Dolly  Gray"  and,  say,  Paderewski  placing  Schubert.  For 
all  her  muscular  exertion  the  lady  next  door  will  never  succeed  in  producing 
even  the  mere  body  of  sound  which  comes  without  apparent  effort  from  the 
musician  ;  while  of  the  soul  of  music,  the  deep  that  calls  to  deep  from  all  good  art 
to  receptive  minds,  there  is  more  in  the  least  touch  of  the  one  than  in  all  the 
pedalletl/orti^iJimos  of  the  other.  From  the  crowd  of  modem  performers  thumping 
their  Dolly  Grays  it  is  delightful  to  turn  to  a  fine  work  so  well  play&l  as  *'  Love  and 
the  SonI  Hunters."  Here  is  the  touch  of  the  artist,  nervous,  brilliant,  at  once 
delicate  and  strong,  and  never  more  under  restraint  than  in  the  loadest  passages. 
For  Sirs.  Craigie  can  play  fortissimo  when  the  time  comes.  The  emotional  force 
that  lies  beneath  her  apparently  easy  brilliance  has  never,  perhaps,  been  fully 
recognized  ;  partly,  it  may  be,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  none  of  her  form-ir  books 
has  containe*!  so  direct  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  as  her  latest.  Characters  with 
all  the  complexity  of  the  men  and  women  we  know,  people  ruled  rather  by  the 
head  than  the  heart  or  distracted  by  civil  war  between  the  two,  she  haa  drawn 
before  end,  needless  to  say,  with  skill ;  never  wasting  her  strength  in  misguided 
efforts  to  explain  them,  but  so  letting  them  explain  and  develop  themselves  that, 
for  all  their  complexity,  we  know  them  through  and  through.  A  new  example  of 
what  might  be  called  her  usual  subject  is  Prince  Paul  of  UrsevIUe-Beylestein,  the 
'*  sentimental  soul-hunter."  Mrs.  Craigie's  wit  illuminates  him  till  his  vacillation, 
bis  prejudices  at  war  with  his  impulses  and  his  impulses  at  war  with  each  other,  are 
as  plain  as  dayliglit,  and  the  whole  man  remains  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and  not 
unlovable  being;  but  the  book  contains  also,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Felshammer,  a 
type  new  to  the  author,  a  study  in  violence.  This  man  of  turbulent  passions. 
direct,  raw,  all  but  brutal,  was  something  of  an  experiment ;  and  the  result  is 
triumphantly  Lucce^ful.  W\a  writhings  under  mental  torture  are  terrible  and 
acutely  realized  ;  but  never  for  a  moment  is  any  brutality  of  style,  any  thumping 
or  shrieking,  allowed  to  paa.^  the  bounds.  The  pitch  was  cho  en  at  the  outset  and 
is  maintained  throughout;  and  any  one  in  search  of  examples  of  what  force  can 
owe  to  restraint  might  do  worae  than  turn  to  the  two  occasions  when  Dr.  Pels- 
hammer  proposes  (how  conid  he  help  it '()  to  Clementine  Gloucester,  and  is  refused. 

"  It  is  hopeless,"  said  the  girl  firmly,  "and,  if  I  were  dead,  it  could  not  be  more 
bopelesB." 

**  Yon  said  something  of  the  kind  once  before,"  replied  Felshammer,  '*  but  our  willB 
seem  well  matched.  You  call  out  the  best  in  my  soul  and  the  worst  in  my  temper. 
You  are  pal t;  attU  your  hatulx  are  cold.     I  can't  bear  to  see  you  loot  sad." 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  whole  ac^ue  and  with  the  chiraeter^j  of  the  manand 
the  woman,  the  words  we  have  put  in  italics  are  of  an  extreme  poignancy.  It  is  in 
giving  great  significance  to  simple  words  and  phrases  that  Mrs.  Oraigie  excels.  In 
reading  her  dialogue  we  are  reminde<l  asfaln  of  a  mu-sician  at  the  piano.  All  seems 
easy,  natural,  inevitable.  Remirk  follows  rem  irk,  as  note  follows  note,  as  if  no 
other  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  struck  ;  and  it  needs  reflexion  to  realise  the 
skill  required.  If  not  to  strike  preci-^ely  that  note  oat  of  all  on  the  instrument,  at 
any  rate  to  strike  it  in  precisely  the  right  way.  Take  as  an  instance  tlie  admirably 
managed  scene  in  which  Clementine,  deeply  in  love  with  Prince  Paul,  declines  his 
kind  offer  of  a  morganatic  marriage.  We  feel  her  heart  is  breaking,  but  she  never 
raises  her  voice  or  uses  a  single  phrase  which  she  might  not  have  used  in  onlinary 
conversation.  Throughout,  indeed,  there  are  no  fireworks,  no  talkilig  for  effect  ; 
but  every  speech  Uvea  and  glows.  The  talk  is  so  natural  that  a  careless  reader 
might  well  overlook  its  subtlety  and  wit  Every  word  is  in  its  place,  with  its  right 
relation,  not  only  to  the  particular  moment  of  its  uttennce,  but  to  every  other 
word  in  the  b^wk  and  to  the  whole  past  and  future  of  those  who  speak  and  hear. 
This  it  is  which  makes  a  book  a  living  whole,  a  work  of  art,  self-existent  and  self- 
complete;  which  repays  sustained  care  und  patient  ftflort,  not  &ttcr  parpurei  patmi 
or  preciosity,  but  after  tho*:  all-important  thiags— trivial  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the 
many— the  right  word  and  the  right  key.  In  oonclusion  we  have  one  little  bone  to 
]^k.  Why  need  so  quick  a  wit  have  stoopel  on  three  several  oocaalons  to  explain 
its  own  point  ? 

" '  Our  hearti  will  break  in  silence,'  sai  i  the  ex-Queen, '  and  we  may  be  forgotten 
before  our  epitaphs  can  be  engraved,*  She  piuse-l  and  added,  '  Oorae,  my  poor 
child,  with  me  to  Biarritz  I ' 

••The  Princess  smiled  even  through  her  grief  al  this  absurd  anti-climax.'* 

The  anti-climax  gives  us  Queen  Charlotte  in  a  flash;  it  was  too  good  to  need 
underlining. 


The  Netr  Y'ork  San  says  .-—Mr-*.  Oraigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes)  introduces  the  hero 
of  her  new  novel,  '*The  Soul  Hunters"  (Punk  &  Wagnalls),  in  a  passage  which  is 
probably  more  characteristic  than  anything  else  she  haa  ever  written  : 

*•  Prince  Paul  of  Urseville-Beytestein  had  ordered  the  shutters  closed  of  every 
room  in  his  vast  Mtel  in  the  Avenue  Klf-bar,  taken  to  his  bed,  t'lrrud  his  face  U)  the 
wall.  One  of  his  beautiful  friends  was  dead.  Three  mouths  before  she  lial  besa 
dancing  in  a  cotillou  ;  he  could  see  her  still,  dressed  as  La  Uelle  Simonebta,  partner 
to  himself,  made  up.  Inappropriately  enough,  a^  young  IlafaeL  It  had  been  such  a 
happy  idea,  and  all  his  own— this /e/<;  in  honor  of  the  old  masters.  And  now  she 
waa  d«ad  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  eighteen  years  and  two  dayi.    Her  tomb  sboull  be 


covered  in  lilies  each  day  of  the  month  for  ever.  He  would  build  a  marble 
pavilion  to  her  memory — a  pavilion  where  music  should  bo  perpetually  played. 
She  had  been  so  gay;  always  smiling,  blushing,  singing  or  trifling,  with  light 
fingers,  at  the  piano.  She  had  been  so  very  fair,  so  very  fresh,  so  very  helpless,  so 
very  pretty ! 

" '  Poor  little  child  !  Poor  little  girl !  Poor  little  child  '. '  he  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  he  lay  sick  from  grief,  with  her  miniatura  (no  likeness)  set  in  brilliants 
almost  crushed  in  his  hand.  *  Poor  little  girl  I  I  was  so  fond  of  her  !  No  one  was 
half  so  good  or  so  amusing.' " 

The  members  of  the  Prince's  househild  w^re  glai  that  he  took  this  his  first 
great  loss  so  hard.  They  reilised  that  it  showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  a  hsart, 
that  he  could  be  touched.  But  the  leopard  could  not  change  his  spota.  A  few  dayj 
later  he  had  forgotten  his  determination  to  change  the  orange  covered  hangings 
of  his  room  to  purple.  Sensation  came  back  to  him.  All  that  was  dreary  in 
thought  fled  away,  anl  death  itself,  rememberel  in  the  sunlight,  seemed  but  a 
calmer  development  of  the  joy  of  life. 

It  is  then  that  the  Prince,  a  goul  hunter  from  the  time  he  grew  up,  gats  on  the 
track  of  superior  game.  -  He  had  met,  as  a  school  boy,  Clementine  Gloucester,  the 
daughter  of  a  mild-minnered  English  gentleman,  who  enjoyed  his  own  stupidity, 
thinking  it  a  mark  of  good  breeding.  At  this  second  meeting  the  girl  showed 
composure  ;  "che  kind  which  is  ma?Tietic,  is  the  sign  of  complete  sanity— a  heart 
at  peace  and  a  physical  organization  without  weakness."  The  renewal  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  Prince  is  fateful.  When  she  went  to  her  room  "she  locked 
her  door  and  sat  at  her  window,  looking  at  the  sky  and  meeting,  in  fancy,  Paul's 
eyes  again  and  again." 

Clementine's  mother  waa  an  American,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after 
her  child's  birth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Gloucester,  a  brilliantly  sketched 
figure,  had  deserted  her  husband,  had  gone  on  the  stage,  had  kept  lier  fine  shape 
b  ut  had  failed  to  keep  her  reputation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story  she  is  the  mistress  of  an  American  capitalist.  And 
BO  dull  is  her  matermil  instinct  that  she  is  able  to  meet  her  beautiful  daughter 
without  showing  any  sign  of  affection  or  nervousness. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  Prince  whom  the  girl  luves,  though  she  knows  that  he 
haa  been  the  hero  of  many  adventures.  Ou  the  other  is  Dr.  Felshammer, 
the  Prince's  secretary,  a  forceful  man  of  geuius,  who  dett^mines  to  make  her  his 
wife.  It  is  after  he  has  saved  her  family  from  ruin  that  Felshammer  proposes. 
She  refuses  him  and  stands  silent. 

"At  last  she  C3Uld  bear  the  strain  no  longer. 

"  '  Dr.  Felshammer,'  she  said, '  I  am  frightened.  Your  thoughts  are  angry  and 
cruel  and  bitter.  I  feel  them  all  around  me  like  knives  In  th3  air.  I  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  this.' 

"  'No,'  he  said,  wheeling  round,  *  but  I  have  been  a  fool— a  blundering  fool  I 
The  moment  a  man  is  in  earnest  he  had  better  cut  his  throat  than  talk  to  a 
woman.  Yet  you  are  a  good  girl.  I  am  sorry  if  I  frightened  you.  I  will  send  you 
some  chocolates.  That  is  the  thing  to  offer— a  box  of  chocolates.  Never  love, 
never  your  whole  life.    Poor  little  pretty  child  I '" 

Theseoretary  thinks  that  the  Prinoe'^iintentionstowarJ  the  girl  aredlshonourable. 
Though  rejected,  lie  tries  to  s.ive  her.  It  is  this  effort  that  produces  the  climax  of 
the  story,  which  remiins  a  riddle  to  the  last  chapter. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  latest  smart  things  : 

"Lucie  is  the  kind  of  woman  wh^  will  always  deceive  men.  They  respond  to 
hypocrisyas  reptiles  do  to  music  and  they  love  piint.    Thsy  think  it  mean^  a  heart." 

"Timid  and  trusty  natures  once  deceived  invariably  become  more  suspicious  tlian 
the  sceptical.  One  unkind  doctor  will  make  them  detest  the  whole  medical 
profession,  and  a  single  encounter  with  some  dishonest  person  will  drive  them  to  a 
really  vindictive  misanthropy." 

**  I  will  ask  him  liis  opinion  of  Napoleon  and  Bismark— there  ii  no  quicker  way  of 
fixing  a  man's  intellectual  pitch." 

**I  want  to  ask  every  woman  who  is  mean  to  me  and  thinks  herself  winning  it  all 
aloug  the  lino  :  'Tell  me  this— does  your  husband  know  you  as  well  as  the  Devil 
knows  you  ?  Would  he  love  you  just  the  same  if  he  did  ?    Answer  me  that.'  " 

"One  hears  that  religion  once  was  able  to  invest  even  hypocrisy  with  a  kind  of 
grandeur.  Hypocrisy,  however,  is  slowly  dying  out,  and  the  candour  of  modern 
souls  would  be  sublime  if  the  souls  themselves  were  not,  for  the  greater  part, 
squalid." 

"  He  haa  charm,  he  has  grace,  he  has  youth,  he  has  all  the  glamour  of  a  romantic, 
almost  tragic  destiny  ;  but  he  Is  a  libertine.  Oh,  not  the  swashbuckler,  the  villain 
of  novels,  tlie  Lovelace;  he  is  a  sentimental  soul-hunter,  a  specialist  in  souls. 
He  believes  that  he  is  in  earnest,  whereas  he  is  as  fickle  as  women  are  supposed  to 
be  and  are  not." 

'*  These  practical  hard-headed  Americans  are  greatly  attracted  always  by  the 
feminine  soul  and  mind.  They  like  to  know  whiit  women  think,  how  they  feel ; 
they  are  inspired  by  their  ideas ;  but  in  England,  if  you  speak  of  a  womAU'a  soul 
to  a  man,  he  supposes  you  must  be  either  mad  or  affected.  In  fact,  the  soul  is  a 
thing  whioh  I  never  discuss  with  an  Englishman." 

This  story  in  general  cleverness,  in  characterization,  and  in  grasp,  is  easily  the 
,besc  thing  that  Mra.  Oraigie  has  done. 


T.    FISHER    UNWIN,    Paternoster    Square,    London,    E.G. 
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Alexanilrin  Mlscollnnles  Rook  VII (Uacniillsnl  net  16/0 

Aiinlnw  (Siiint  Thoinsai.  Th.!  Kellitloos  SUte (SamU)  S/« 

RickHby  (Jowpb),  Oifotil  and  Cambridge  Conforencea.    Second  8eri«i,  19l»- 

1901 Canilsi] 

Merrick  (P.),  Sandav  Obnervanco (Ski>fflni;ton)  3/8 

Mvlnc  (  Rot.  H.  S.  i.  The  Oround  of  True  Fath  :  Fire  Sermons (Stock)  net  5/6 

Mallock(W.  H.),  Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine (Chapman  J:  Hall)  12/0 

POKTRK,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Noyes  (AKrad),  The  Ixmiii  of  Years (Richards)  net  S/0 

Docking(A.  ShlpvrajKTIic  Great  War.  ]8B9-!9iO (Ureeninit)  net  2;< 

Walli8(0.  B.),  The  Ufc  and  Death  of  King  Hcnrjr  11 (Unwin)  net  4/6 

Bottcmilev  (Gordon I.Tlie  Crier  by  Night (tJuioorn  Press)  net  2/« 

SIcOolluni  (Alma  Frances).  Flower  Legends  an-^  other  Poems (  Rriggs) 

Butler  (Francis  H.).  Qi.(e  Scripsi :  A  Book  of  Ver^e (Sands)  net  6/0 

Fillinghani  (R.  C).  King  David  :  A  Tragoly (Stock)  2/6 

Dale  (Ueole;),  Bonga  and  Lyrics .° (Constable)  net  6/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Drammond  (James)  and  Upton  (C.  B.>,  The  Ufo  and  Letters  of  James  Mar- 

tinesn.    S  Vols.  (Nisbct)net  30,0 

Comer  (William),  The  Story  of  the   34th   Company    (Middlesex)    Imperial 

Yeomanry '. (Unwin)  net  21/0 

McCnbe(Josepli).  Saint  Augustineand  nib  Age    (Duckworth)  net  6/0 

Villiers  (Frederic),  Pictures  of  Many  Wars (Cassell)  6/0 

Eayrs  (Cloorge),  Alfred  to  Victoria , (Soimenscheiu)  2/6 

Ptplogiaphia  Dublinensis  :  Memorial  Discourses (Macmillan)  net  3/6 

Annalist.  Mu.sings  without  Methotl (lilackwood)  7/6 

Mason  (Ernest  N.),  Ancient  TokeDs  of  Colchester (Ben ham)  net  5/0 

Crnttwell  (Muud).  Luca  and  Andrea  Delia  i;obbia (Dent)  net  26/0 

bherard  (Il*il>ert  Harborouph),  Oscar  Wilde (Hermes  Presii)  net  10/6 

Author  of  "The  Life  of  Sir  KeneJm  Digby,"  Roche-ter  and  Other  Literary 

Rakes (Ixjngmans)  16/0 

Clark  (  William),  l*ascal  and  th- Port  Royalists (Clark) 

Benham  (William;,  Olrl  St.  Paul's  Cathedral (Seeley)  net  7,0 

Stephen  (Leslie),  Studies  of  a  Itiogrraplier.     VoU.  Ill  ailrl  IV (Duckwoi-th)  12/0 

Dobsjn  (Aua(in)  and  Armstrong  (Sir  Walter),  William  Hogarth 

(Hi'inemann)  net  105/0 

Brookfield  (Charles  H.  E.),  Random  Rem"niscenc*?8 (Arnold)  net  14/0 

Gray  (W.  C.).  Musings  by  Camp-Fire  and  Wayside (Revell)  net  6/0 

Aitken  ( W.  Francis),  Canon  Baruett,  Warden  of  Tiynbee  Hall  .(Partri"ge)  net  1.'6 

The  Rflt'iuarf,  Volume  1902 (Bemrose)  net  12/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hart*  (Richard),  Hypnotism  and  the  Doctors (Fowler)  6/0 

Reynolds  (Osborne),  Oii  an  Inversion  of   Ideas  as  to  the  Structure  of  the 

Universe (Cambridge  University  Press)  net  1/6 

Spiller  (Ju^tav),  The  Mind  of  Man (Sounenschein)  7/6 

Hollander  (Bernard),  Scientific  Phrenology i  Richards)  6/0 

Bottone  (8.  R.),  Ignition  Devices  for  Gas  and  Petrol  Motors (Pitman)  net  2/6 

ART. 

Witt  (Robert  Clermont;,  How  to  Look  at  Pictures (Bell)  net  6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Halford  (Frederic  M.),  Making  a  Fishery -. (Vinton)  3/6 

FlUrscheim  ( Michael),  Clue  to  the  Economic  lAbyrinth   (Sonnenschcin)  7/6 

Farrer  ( l\  U.),  The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade (Macmillan)  3/6 

Book  Prices  Current.    Vol.  XVI (Stock)  net  27/6 

Letters  of  an  Actress (Arnold)  6/0 

JUVENILE. 

Boylin  (Grace  DnfBe)  and  Morgan  (Ike),  Kids  of  Many  Colours (Pearson)  6/0 

Finuemore  (John),  The  Story  of  a  Scout    (       „       )  6/0 

Wtlliauis  (Archibal'i), '1  he  Romance  of  Modern  Invention (       „       )  5/0 

Cadett  (Hcrliert),  The  Boy's  Book  of  Battles    (       „       )  6/0 

The  Bairns  Book  :  The  Shopping  Day  and  t'le  Book  of  the  Z(Jo.    2  Vols 

( Dent)  net  2/6 

Cobb  (Thomas),  The  Treasure  of  Princegate  Priory (Methuen)  2/6 

Ashton  (  Roger).  The  Peeles  at  the  Capital  (       „        )  2/6 

Syrett  (N'etta),  A  Schoid  Year (       „        )  j/g 

Whitehcail  (Frances  M.),  The  Witliy  Wood (SkeSlngton)  2/6 

Yule's  Book— I ...(Simpkin  Marshall)  2/6 

The  Chitdrru's  Library  :' Baron  Munchansen (Richards)  2/6 

O.  H.  E.,  Froggy  Folk (        „       )  35 

Markino(Yo^hio),  The  Japanese  Dumpy  Book  , (       „       )  1/6 

Hdrrison  (Edith  Ogden).  Prince  Silverwings (McClurg) 

Everett  Green  (E.)  A  Hero  of  the  Highlands  ./ (Nelson)  6/0 

(iiiye  (Selinn),  A  Little  Geckney (      „      ^  i,g 

Maxwell  ( Sir  H. ),  British  Soldiers  in  the  Field (Allen)  6/0 

Milnian  (.Miss  H.),  Boy (Griffith  I'arran)  3/6 

Whishaw  (Free),  Tht  Secret  of  Berry  Poineroy (             „             )  .s/g 

Coiquhouti  (.Mara),  Princes  Three  and  Seekers  Seven (Stock)  2/0 

Adamson  (Slaidey  L.),  Old  N-jrsery  Rhymes  Dug  np  at  the  Pyramids  ..(Dean) 

Brown  Linntt,  7'he  Kidnapping  of  Ettie (Seeley)  6/0 

Green  (E.  M.),  The  Cape  Cousins 1 ........  .^.  .(Wells  Gardner)  3/0 

EDUOATI6NAL. 

Williamson  (William),  Junior  English  Examination  Papers (Methuen)  1/0 

West  (Andrew  Fleming).  A  Latin  (iraminar  for  SchiMits  (llirschfeld)  net  4/0 

CKxlley  (A.  D.),  The  Fables  of  Orbilius.    Part  II (Arnold)  1/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 
Dickens  (Charles),  Nicholas  Nickleby  (Biographieal  Edition), 

(Cliapmau  &  Hall) 

„  „  Oliver  Twist  (Biographical  Edition) (        „  „        ) 

Hardy  (Thora-s),  Teas  of  the  D'Urbervlllea (Macmillan) 

Loilge  ( Tlionias),  Hosalynda (Newnes)  net 

Krats  (John),  Poems , (      „      j  net 

Klngi.ley  (Charles).  Westward  Hoi (Trclierne)  net,  1/6  and 

Fielding  (Henry).  Miscellanies.    2  Vols (Dent)  net,  each 

Halford  (Fre<leric  M.),  Drj-FIy  Fishing (Vinton)  10/6 

„       (          ,.          ),  Dry-Fly  Entomology (      „      )  li/6 

Groome  ( Francis  Hindes),  Edward  FitzGerald  :  An  Aftermath.. (Moshcr)  net,  82.  50 

Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  Aurora  Leigh ..(Frowde)  3/6 

Vaughan  (Henry),  The  Mount  of  Olives,  Sus..  (Frowde)  net  1/0 

yuex  {William  le).  The  Temptress  ,. (Wanl  I/wk)  0/6 

Scudamore  ( W.  E.),  The  Oommunion  oj  the  Laity (Skeftlngtou)  2  6 

Dalton  (W.),  Bridge  Abridged • (Ue  La  Hue)  net  3/a 


3/6 
3/6 
9/6 
3/0 
3/6 
2/0 
1/6 


Nkw  Kditio.ns— cen/fBu^d. 

The  Chiswick  Shakeapears :  Pericles (Ball)nel  ', 

„  „  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.... (   „    )  net    , 

„  Troilas  and  Crrasida (  „   )  net    . 

Patrick  (David),  Chtmbers'a  Oyclopieiliaaf  EugUsh  Lit«ratare.    Vol  If. 

(Chamljers)  net  10/t. 

PERIODICAIB. 
Quarterly  Review,  Artist,  Mind,   Royal,  Manchester  (Juarterly,  Revue  de   Paris, 
Review  1 1  Reviews,  North  American  Review,  Pail  Mall,  Ainslee'^,  Photo- 
Miniature. 


Mrs.  Craipie  ■will  read  a  paper  on  November  4  before 
the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edinburgh,  and  aJsc)  at 
the  Bimiingliam  University  on  Novemlier  6.  The  subject 
will  be  "  The  Artist's  Life :  Balzac,  Brahms,  and  Turner." 

Mr.  Ed'ward  Gosse  will  contribute  a  study  of  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  late  Philip  James  Bailey  to  the  November 
number  of  the  Fm-lnnjhtly  lieview. 

Mrs.  John  Ijane,  autiior  of  "  American  Wives  and  English 
Housekeeping,"  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnujhlly  Review, 
has  written  a  book  called  KitwyJt,  in  which  she  chronicles 
the  doings  of  a  small  Dutch  village,  with  its  petty 
jealousies,  aspirations,  and  unconscious  humours. 

"  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work  ;  let  him  ask  no 
other  blessedness,"  is  the  motto  Mrs.  Mux  Muller  has 
chosen  from  Carlyle  for  the  Life  and  Letters  of  her 
husband,  which  Messrs.  Longman  will  publish. 

An  "  Index  and  Epitome  "  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  is  being  prepared.  Every  article  in  the  larger 
work  will  be  represented  in  the  smaller.  The  length  of  the 
epitomised  articles  will  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  original 
ones. 

Mr.  Murray  announces  a  further  series  of  letters  by 
Darwin  under  the  title  More  Letters  of  Chailes  Darwin. 
His  son,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward  have 
edited  the  letters. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  O.V  A  NEW  THKME. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE.    By  John  Cleveland. 
A  Komance  of  Quaker  Life.     Price  (is. 
"Thoroughly  well  written,  and  presents  an  admirable  pen  pi(Sture  of  a  sect  now 
almost  forgotten." — Sunday  Timfs. 
TALES  BY  THREE    BROTHERS.     Stories  of  Adventure 
and  Mystery  in  all  I'arti  of  tl)e   World.     Hy  Phil  ROBINSON, 
E.  Kay  Kobinson,  and  H.  Perry  Robinson.    Price  6s. 
THE    SON   OF   THE  WOLF :  Talcs  of  tlie  Far  North.     By 

Jack  London',  Author  of  "I'hL'Goilof  His  Fathers."     Price  Cs. 
THE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  M.A.     A  C-'ompanion  Work  to  the  8.irae  Author's 
"Tennyson  :  His  Aft  and  Relation  to  JI<xlern  Life."  Price  10s.  (id. 
•'  The  most  satisfactory  and  stimulating  criticism  of  the  poet  yet  published." 

—  Times. 

JOHN  WESLEY'S  JOURNAL.  Abridged  by  Percy 
Livingstone  Parker.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Prick 
Hughes,  M.A.,  and  an  Appreciation  of  the  Journal  by  Augus- 
tine Birkell,  K.C;.  Second  Edition  now  riaidy.  Price  3s.  (jd.  net. 

"  Has  more  interest  and  life  than  any  new  book  that  will  be  published  this 
year." — /failif  Mail. 

THE  COMRADES  :  Poems  Old  and  New.  Sy  William 
Canton,  Author  oc  "  The  Child's  Book  of  Saints,"  &c.     Price  63. 

AND  THE  NEW  AND  IMl'ORTANT  RELIGIOUS  WORK: 

THE   HAN   CALLED  JESUS,    By  John  P.  Kingsland. 

A  New  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ  on.Karth.     Price  (is. 

READY    NEXT    WEEK. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PLANTS.    By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D., 

Ll.  1)..  AulliiM  .if  "Till'  CliK'k  .>(  N'ature,"  *c.     Price  69. 

A  PASTEBOARD  CROWN.    By  Clara  JIorris,  Author  of 

"  Life  on  tin-  Stajio."     I'rift-  i;h. 

TRELAWNY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.    By  Holhan  Free- 

LANIJ.     A  Stx)rv  of  LoU'Iim  iiud  Paris.     I'rire  ^». 

THE  LIFE  AND  LOVE  LETTERS   OF  A    DWARF. 


The  Mtniiiirs  o(  Count  BoltuvVLASKI. 
Price  3a.  6d.  net. 


E.litcd  by  H.  H.  1£k.\TI,RY.     Illustrated. 


AND  EARLY  IN  NOVEMBER. 

ON  THE  VELDT   IN   THE   SEVENTIES.     By  Lieut.r 

Gen  SirOHAiiLKs  WAltltKN,  O.C.M.t:.,  K.C.B.  Tlir  lir-st  of  a  series  of  volumes 
by  the  same  Author  on  "The  Beginnings  of  Britiiili  South  Africa."  With 
Illustrations  and  Ma|)S.    Price  Itls. 


ISBISTER  &  bo.,  Ltd.,  15  Ic.  16,'  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


t  November,  1902. 
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Messrs.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS 


FIC 

M.VRIE  CORELLFS  NEW  ROMANCE.— 120th  THOUSAND. 
TEMPORAL   POWER  :    A    Study  in    Supremacy. 

r.y  Marie  Corklli.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:   A  Rouumcc 
ufa  MotorCar.    By  C.N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson.   Crown  8vo,Gs. 
TRIRI)   ElUTION   IX  THK  PRKSS. 

THE    HOLE     IN    THE    WALL.      By  Arthur 

MOKRISON.     Crown  8vo,  69. 
■*  A  masterpiece  of  artistic  re-alism.    It  has  a  fiuality  of  touch  that  only  a  master 
m*y  commaud." — /Jailir  fftro/nde. 
"A  woiulerful  picture." — .Sunday  .S«/i. 

"An  absolute  masterpiece,  which  any  novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim."— ff/'opAjc. 
"A    seric  of  scenes    rpproiuced    with   consummate    skill    in    viviil  lanj^uage. 
Woodfirfully  described.*'  -  f'ounh-y  Lift: 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 
THE    RIYER.   By  Eofev  Fhillpotts.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

'•  •  The  lUv-tT  '  is  a  fine  story,  full  of  humnn  nature..  ..Th5  Devousliire  country 
men  and  women  i^pe'k  and   act  as  only  Mr.  Philip  »tt->  can  make  them.    Their  wit 

and  wisdom  is  delightful,  and  their  (Quaint  speech  reprodueoti  ti  the  life Here  is 

really  a  noble  book,  the  result  of  ile.'p  thougla,  clcir  vii-ion,  and  paiustakinjj 
excel leuce  of  workmanship."-  />f(i7ff  .\V(r.«. 

SECOND  EDITION  IX  THE  PRESS. 
FELIX.     By   R.   Hiche.vs,   Author   ^f   "Flames,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  6a. 
'Firm  in  texture,  saue,  sincere^and  natural.    *  Felix'  is  a  clever  book,  and  iu 
many  respect*  a  true  one." — O/i'lii  f'hroHirlf. 
**A  really  powerful  book.*'— J/o/viiw;/  Lfodfi'. 
"  Tt»«'  story  is  relatr'l  with  uitflair^inir  spirit.*'  — H'or/rf. 
..  i.  ;.\.iix  '  will  uii'lon^*^edlv  a  til  t"  ;i  cnu>i  lerable  reputation."' — DaUti  Mat!. 

THE      ADVENTURES      OF       SIR      JOHN 
SPARROW.     By  Harold  Begbie.     Crown  8ro,  6s. 
"A   most   iiigiiiiuus,  humoroup,  and  diverting  book,  written  in  a   very  pretty 

.->tvle."—  .W'-rnUtii  l'o.<(. 

'*  Mr   Itt^-ghie  hi*  a  keen  wit  and  a  keen  i-yc  for  iln'  ronto  tv  of  life." — Tim-s. 

THE   HEART  OF  THE   ANCIENT  WOOD. 

By  C.  <j.  D.  RoBEBTS.     Crown  8vii,  3s.  6il. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRKSS. 
THE  WHITE  WOLF,     By  "  Q,"  Author  of  "  Dead 

Man's  Itock."     Crown  Hvo.  tjs. 


ION. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE    PRES?!. 
OLIVIA'S     SUMMER.     By   Mrs.    M.    E.    Mann. 

Crown  8vo,  Os. 
'*  An  exceptionally  clever  book  ;  told  witli  con.sunimate  artistry  and  retlcenc**.'* 

—Daily  Mail. 
'*  Full  of  siir  -wd  insiglit  and  quie^.  Immour."— ,lmrf(^/«w. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES.     By  Jane 

liAKLow.     Crown  8vo,  6-i. 

"This  interesting  and  (ieliglitlul  buolc.  Its  antlior  has  done  notliing  Iietter, 
auil  it  is  scarcely  an  exagger.icion  to  say  th^it  it  would  be  an  injustice  ta 
Ireland  uot  to  reid  ic."-.S'w^<ln«;^ 

"  Very  iateresting,  very  Wise,  very  moving.'"~//-isA  Timcit. 

SECOND  EDITION  IN  THE  PRE.<S. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY.     By  W.  E. 

NouBLS.     Crown  Svo.  (k. 
"  It  is  excellent — keeu,  graceful,  and  diverting." — Times, 
SECOND  EDITION. 

THE     TWICKENHAM    PEERAGE.     By 

Richard  Marsh.  Author  of  '•  The  B^jctle."     Crown  Svo,  (Is. 
"  It  in  P  long  time  since  my  Bironite  read  a  novel  of  suidi  entrancinf?  interest  as 
'Tlip  Twickenham  Peerage.'     He  rtjco.nnieu  Is  the  geutlu  re-adcr  to  get  the  book. 
In  addition  to  its  breatldesi  interest,  it  is  full  of  cuaracter  and    bubbling  with 
fun.'*— /'M/icA. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  bayard  from  bengal.     By  F.  Anstev, 

Author  of  "  Vice  VersA."     Crown  Hvo,  'is.  G-t. 
'*  A  highly  amusin?  story."  -  Pall  ^fnll  (iazHlf-. 
**  A  volume  of  rollicking,  irresi»onsible  h\\i'*—Oullook. 
THIRD   EDITION. 
HONEY.     By  Hele.v    Matheiis,  Author  of  *' Comm' 

thru'  the  Rye."     Crown  Svo,  Cs. 
^"  Ricy,  pointed,  and  entertaining," — Vnnitu  Fair. 
*' A  chinning  nnd  successful  i^re\tAm\"  —Lmlifs  Firld. 

THE   FATE  OF  VALSEC.     By  J.  Bloundelle- 

Burton.     Crown  Hvo.  Gs. 
'■  Tlie  chara^ter.H  are  admirably  portrayed.    The  book  not  only  arr.'sts  and  snstiius 
the  attention,  but  conveys  valuable  information  iu   the  most  pleasant  guise."  — 

Muniiny  I'osf 


GENERAL     LITERATURE. 


ancient    COFFERS    AND   CUPBOARDS: 

t  loir  Histury  iirjil   Ueicr  ptiou.     With  many  Illustrntions.       By 
KliKD  Hoe.     4to,  £S  3:!.  net.  '  [.Vnremher  otfi. 

THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTON.      By   Tho-mas 

(ARi.Yr.K.     Eliieil  by  C.  R.  L.  Kletcher,  Kellow  of  Magdalen 
CjUege,  Oxford.     3  voU.  crown  .Svci,  B».  each. 

[Mpt/ti/r/i'g  Standitrd  h'lhrtifij, 

SIDELIGHTS       ON        THE        GEORGIAN 

PERIOD.     Hy  Geokge  Paston.     With  many  Illustrations, 
(ieniy  xsa.  iOs.  (Jd. 

BY   ALLAN  WATER.     By  Kathekine  Steuabt. 

Crown  8vti,  Oh 
Thif  cliarming  book,  which  tells  the  story  of  a  typical  Scotch  family,  has  been 
alreail}-  published  in  Kdiiibur^h.  and  U  no*  introduct-d  to  a  wider  audience. 

ROBERT  HARLEY,    EARL  OF    OXFORD. 

Liy  E.  S.  Ko.sooB.     llliHtraleil.  demy  Hvo,  7s.  6d. 
Tlii-*  is  the  only  life  of  Harley  in  oxi^tence. 

OLD   PICTURE    BOOKS.     By   A.  W.   Pollaud. 

With  m  my  lUiistrations,  demy  Hvo,  7s,  ti  I.  net. 

MODERN    SPIRITUALISM.      By  Fkank    Pod- 

MORK.     2  vols.  Svo.  2|s.  net. 
A  HiHtory  an  1  ;\  Cnti^-if  m. 

A   KEY  TO  THE    TIME    ALLUSIONS    IN 

THE   DIVINE    COMEDY,      liy  G.  1'kadf.au.    Witli  a 
Dial.     Small  quarto,  H»,  (Id. 

SIR     WALTER    RALEIGH.       By    Mif<s    J.   A. 

lAVLor;.     With  12  llliisiratiotis.  cloth,  :is.  Gd. ;  leather, -Is.  net. 

[  Litth'  liitujriiphips. 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  By  F.  G.  Buabaxt, 
,M.A.  lUuBtrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  'Svo,  cloth,  48.  ;  leather, 
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"LOVE    AND    THE    SOUL    HUNTERS" 

By    JOHN     OLIVER     HOBBES. 


SECOND      LARGE      IMPRESSION 


N 


PRE  PA  RATION. 


The  Times  says  : — No  .one  but  knows  to  his  cost 
the  difference  between  the  lady  next  door  who 
thumps  "  Dolly  Gray  "  and,  say,  Paderewski  play- 
ing Schubert.  For  all  her  muscular  exertion  the 
lady  next  door  will  never  succeed  in  producing 
even  the  mere  body  of  sound  which  comes  without 
apparent  effort  from  the  musician  ;  while  of  the 
soul  of  music,  the  deep  that  calls  to  deep  from 
all  good  art  to  receptive  minds,  there  is  more  in 
the  least  touch  of  the  one  than  in  all  the  pedalled 
fortissimoH  of  the  other.  From  the  crowd  of 
modern  performers  thumping  their  Dolly  Grays 
it  is  delightful  to  turn  to  a  fine  work  so  well 
played  as  "  Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters."  Here  is 
the  touch  of  the  artist,  nervous,  brilliant,  at  once 
delicate  and  strong,  and  never  more  under  restraint 
than  in  the  loudest  passages.  For  Mrs.  Craigie 
can  play  fortissimo  when  the  time  comes.  The 
emotional  force  that  lies  beneath  her  apparently 
ea.sy  brilliance  has  never,  perhaps,  been  fully  re- 
cognised ;  partly,  it  may  be,  because,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  none  of  her  former  books  has  contained  so 
direct  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  as  her  latest. 
Characters  with  all  the  complexity  of  the  men  and 
women  we  know,  people  ruled  rather  by  the  head 
than  the  heart  or  distracted  by  civil  war  between 
the  two,  she  has  drawn  before  and,  needless  to  say, 
with  skill ;  never  wasting  her  strength  in  mis- 
guided efforts  to  explain  them,  but  so  letting  them 
explain  and  develop  themselves  that,  for  all  their 
complexity,  we  know  them  through  and  through. 
A  new  example  of  what  might  be  called  her  usual 
subject  is  Prince  Paul  of  Urseville-Beylestein,  the 
"  sentimental  soul-hunter."  Mrs.  Craigie's  wit 
illuminates  him  till  his  vacillation,  his  prejudices 
at  war  with  his  impulses  and  his  impulses  at  war 
with  each  other,  are  as  plain  as  daylight,  and  the 
whole  man  remains  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and 
not  unlovable  being ;  but  the  book  contains  also, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Felshammer,  a  type  new  to 
the  author,  a  study  in  violence.  This  man  of 
turbulent  passions,  direct,  raw,  all  but  brutal,  was 
something  of  an  experiment ;  and  the  result  is 
triumphantly  successful.  His  writhings  undei' 
mental  torture  are  terrible  and  acutely  realized  ; 
but  never  for  a  moment  is  any  brutality  of  style, 
any  thumping  or  shrieking,  allowed  to  pass  the 
bounds.  The  pitch  was  chosen  at  the  outset  and 
is  maintained  throughout ;  and  anyone  in  search 
of  examples  of  what  force  can  owe  to  restraint 
might  do  worse  than  turn  to  the  two  occasions 
when  Dr.  Felshammer  proposes  (how  could  he  help 
it  ?)  to  Clementine  Gloucester,  and  is  refused. 
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"  '  It  is  hopeless,'  said  the  girl  firmly,  '  and 
were  dead,  it  could  not  be  more  hopeless.' 

"  '  You  said  something  of  the  kind  once  before,' 
replied   Felshammer,     '  but   our   wills   seem    well 
matched.     You  call  out  the  best  in  my  soul 
the   worst   in   my    temper.      You    are    pale 
your   hands  are  cold       I  can't  bear  to  see 
look  sad.'  " 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  whole  scene 
with  the  characters  of  the  man  and  the  woman, 
the  words  we  have  put  in  italics  are  of  an  extreme 
poignancy.  It  is  in  giving  great  significance  to 
simple  words  and  phrases  that  Mrs.  Craigie  excels. 
In  reading  her  dialogue  we  are  reminded  again  of 
a  musician  at  the  piano.  All  seems  easy,  natural, 
inevitable.  Remark  follows  remark,  as  note  fol- 
lows note,  as  if  no  other  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  struck ;  and  it  needs  reflexion  to  realise 
the  skill  required,  if  not  to  strike  precisely  that 
note  out  of  all  on  the  instrument,  at  any  rate  to 
strike  it  in  precisely  the  right  way.  Take  as  an 
instance  the  admirably  managed  scene  in  which 
Clementine,  deeply  in  love  with  Prince  Paul,  de- 
clines his  kind  offer  of  a  morganatic  marriage. 
We  feel  her  heai-t  is  breaking,  but  she  never  raises 
her  voice  or  uses  a  single  phrase  which  she  might 
not  have  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  Through- 
out, indeed,  there  are  no  fireworks,  no  talking  for 
effect ;  but  every  .speech  lives  and  glows.  The 
talk  is  so  natural  that  a  careless  reader  might  well 
overlook  its  subtlety  and  wit.  Every  word  is  in 
its  place,  with  its  right  relation,  not  only  to  the 
particular  moment  of  its  utterance,  but  to  every 
other  word  in  the  book  and  to  the  whole  past  an<l 
future  of  those  who  speak  and  hear.  This  it  is 
which  makes  a  book  a  living  whole,  a  work  of 
art,  self-existent  and  self-complete  ;  which  repays 
sustained  care  and  patient  effort,  not  after  ptir- 
pnrei  panni  or  preciosity;  but  after  those  all- 
important  things— trivial  enough  in  the  eyes  of 
the  many — the  right  word  and  the  right  key.  In 
conclusion,  we  have  one  little  bone  to  pick.  WKy 
need  so  quick  a  wit  have  stopped  on  three  several 
occasions  to  explain  its  own  point  ? 

" '  Our  hearts  will  break  in  silence,'  said  the 
ex-Queen,  '  and  we  may  be  forgotten  before 
our  epitaphs  can  be  engraved.'  She  paused 
and  added,  '  Come,  my  poor  child,  with  me  to 
Biarritz ! ' 

"  The  Princess  smiled  even  through  her  grief  at 
this  absurd  anti-climax." 

The  anti-climax  gives  us  Queen  Charlotte  in  a 
flash  ;  it  was  too  good  to  need  underlining. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

This  week  we  have  to  chronicle  a  httle  agitation  in  the 
laboTir  world  that  has  not  been  without  effect  on  the 
world  of  books.  Life  has  touched  literature  in  a  way 
that  literature  does  not  approve.  To  be  precise,  the 
bookbinders  have  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  which 
the  master  bookbinders  have  declined  to  give.  The  men, 
we  understand,  have  refused  to  work  overtime ;  conse- 
quently fewer  books  are  ready  for  publication  than 
publishers  planned.  The  remnant  received  since  our 
last  issue  amounts  to  118  volumes.  Of  these  20  are 
novels.  Among  them  is  a  new  Rhoda  Broughton ;  a 
new  candidate  for  honours  in  the  school  of  genteel  satire 
of  provincial  sobriety  —  Miss  Popham's  Housewives  of 
Edenrise ;  a  new  story  by  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  and  a  new 
volume  in  the  First  Novel  Library.  We  deal  with  the 
much  advertised  Confessions  of  a  Wife  in  another  place. 
From  the  new  books  of  the  week  we  select  the  following 
as  worthy  of  particular  consideration  : — 

Studies  of  a  BioGn.vpnKu.      By  LesUe  Stephen. 

Volumes  three  and  four,  containing  fifteen  studies,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  weighter  periodical  publications. 
"  Shakespeare  as  a  Man  "  is  one,  "  Walter  Bagehot  "  is 
another.  "  In  Praise  of  Walking  "  finds  Sir  Leslie  in  an 
agreeable  mood.  "  I  feel  convinced,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
if  I  am  not  a  thorough  scoundrel,  I  owe  that  relative  ex- 
cellence to  the  harmless  monomania  which  so  often 
took  me,  to  appropriate  Banyan's  phrase,  from  the 
amusement  of  Vanity  Fair  to  the  Delectable  Mountains 
of  pedestrianism." 

A  History  of  Criticibm.    By  George  Saintsbury. 

The  second  volimie  (577  pages)  of  Mr.  Saintsbury 's  attempt 
to  furnish  young  critics  with  an  atlas  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  criticism.  Reviewing  the  first  volume  in  our 
issue  of  December  29,  1000,  we  remarked  "there  is  no 
writer  worth  reading  at  all  whom  we  rend  with  less 
pleasure."  In  a  chatty,  and  somewhat  of  a  fighting 
preface  to  the  present  volume  of  this  "  undoubtedly 
audacious  imdertaking,"  Mr.  Saintsbury  says :  "I  am 
only    the    Satan   of    this  journey    across   Chaos,    and    I 
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daresay  I  have  been  driven  out  of  the  best  course  by  the 
impact  of  more  than  one  nitrous  cloud.  In  other  words, 
I  not  merely  daresay,  but  am  pretty  sure,  that  I  have 
made  some  blunders." 

A  Literary  History  of  Persia.     By  Edward  G.  Browne. 

From  the  earliest  times  until  Firdawsi,  being  the  fourth 
volume  in  the  "  Library  of  Literary  History."  Mr.  Browne, 
who  was  sometime  lecturer  in  Persian  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  addresses  himself  iprincipally  "  to  that  small 
but  growing  body  of  amateurs  who,  having  learned  to  love 
tlie  Persian  poets  in  translation,  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  language,  literature  and  history."  Obviously  a  book 
for  the  members  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club. 

Old  English  Songs  and  Dauces.     Decorated  by  W.  Graham 
Robertson. 

A  delightful  volume.  In  type,  arrangement,  and  format 
it  is  a  credit  to  English  printing.  Mr.  Graham  Robertson's 
broad,  splashy  colour  illustrations  are  quite  in  the  picture. 
The  words  and  music  of  each  song  are  given  on  spacious 
pages. 

Again  and  again  during  the  past  few  years  has  it  been 
our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  deaths  of  writers  who, 
though  famous,  were  quite  young.  This  year  hardly  a 
month  has  passed  without  the  record  of  some  loss  to 
letters.  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  who  died  the  other  day  in 
San  Francisco,  was  only  tliirty-two,  and  just  at  the  com- 
mencement, as  it  seemed,  of  a  brilliant  career.  The  Octopus, 
the  first  volume  of  his  projected  triology,  "The  Epic  of 
the  Wheat,"  showed  the  fine  stuff  that  Mr.  Norris  had  in  him, 
though  he  had  published  promising  work  in  fiction  before. 
The  Octopus,  it  will  be  remembered,  dealt  with  growing 
wheat ;  the  second  volume  was  to  treat  of  Chicago  "  deals," 
and  the  third  was  to  carry  us  to  Europe  and  the  wheat 
consumers.  We  beheve  that  the  second  story.  The  Pit, 
was  finished,  but  the  third  wiU  have  to  remain  amongst 
the  unwritten  things.  Mr.  Norris  lived  his  life  to  the  full ; 
he  saw  much  and  remembered  what  he  saw.  From  Harvard 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  art ;  he  represented  the 
San  Franciso  Chronicle  in  South  Africa  at  the  time  of  the 
Raid,  and  he  was  in  Cuba  in  1898  for  McClure's  Magazine. 
One  cannot  keep  feeling  that  the  rush  of  such  a  life  had 
something  to  do  with  so  early  a  death. 
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The  "  Red  Letter  Library,"  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
volumes  of  selections  made  by  Mrs.  Meynell  from  certain 
poets.  The  format  of  the  Library  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ; 
the  books  are  compact,  light,  and  excellently  printed  on 
good  paper.  To  each  of  the  first  two  volumes — Pocma 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Broicning  and  Poems  by  Alfred  Ix)rd 
Tennyson.  (Blackie) — Mrs.  Meynell  contributes  a  short  and 
admirably  phrased  introduction.  _  Of  Mrs.  Browning  she 
says:  "Her  poetry  has  genius.  It  is  abundant  and 
exuberant,  precipitate  and  immoderate ;  but  these  are 
faults  of  style,  and  not  deficiencies  of  faculties.  When 
she  is  gentle  she  is  classic,  and  all  but  perfect."  None  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  blank  verse  is  included  m  this  collection. 
Of  Tennyson  Mrs.  Meynell  writes:  "He  had  a  manner 
as  well  as  a  style ;  the  style  was  all-noble,  but  the  manner 
was  flimsy ;  to  borrow  a  simile  from  music,  he  had  a 
very  slightly  falsetto  tone  when  he  intended  to  sing 
his  manliest  notes."  That  is  perfectly  just  and  true. 
These  introductions  are  precisely  what  introductions 
should  be — critical,  condensed,  suggestive.  We  have 
only  one  fault  to  find  with  the  "  Red  Letter  Library": 
the  coloured  end-papers  and  decorations  round  the 
portraits  and  on  the  title-pages  hardly  match  the  austerity 
of  the  editor's  selections. 


Sir  Cos.'VS  Doile  is  one  of  the  victims  ordered  out  for 
execution  in  the  third  issue  of  the  omniscient  Ancestor. 
The  critics,  it  would  seem,  went  too  far  when  in  The 
White  Company  they  told  us  that  we  had  "  a  perfect 
picture  of  fourteenth  century  England,"  and  that  romance 
had  here  "  its  foundation  upon  sure  fact  and  accurate 
detail."  Heraldry  is  the  main  stumbling  block  ;  and  by 
Mr.  Oswald  Barron's  showing,  the  author  seems  to  have 
given  himself  rather  generously  away.  That  was  not  for 
the  general  reader  to  find  out ;  but  that  the  maker  of 
"The  Song  of  the  Bow  "  should  have  clothed  bis  archers 
in  "white  surcoats  with  the  the  Lion  of  St.  George  in  the 
centre  "  might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  surprise  the 
careful  reader.  One  element,  at  least,  in  that  composite 
flag,  the  Union  Jack,  most  people  know.  The  article  ends 
with  a  bit  of  cordial  chafF  that  nobody  coidd  resent. 
"  So  with  happy  remembrances  of  a  good  story  well  told 
.  .  .  we  leave  21ie  White  Company  to  go  its  jolly  way, 
blowing  as  its  wont  upon  its  nakers,  a  kind  of  kettledrum 
which  the  good  knight  Sir  Conan  .  .  .  insists  upon 
their  using  for  trumpets." 


The  first  number  of  King  and  Country,  price  two-and- 
sixpence  net,  lies  before  us.  The  editor  is  hardly  opti- 
mistic. For  the  past  six  months,  he  tells  us,  he  "has 
been  endeavouring  to  get  a  new  patriotic  poem  for  the 
first  number  from  the  poets  of  to-day,  but  up  to  the 
present  he  has  obtained  nothing  worthy  of  the  name,  only 
jingles  and  rhythmic  tricks,  not  one  of  them  containing  a 
fine  or  generous  thought,  or  true  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
some  of  them  incomprehensible."  This  failure  to  discover 
a  patriotic  poet  "  cast  "  the  editor,  he  tells  us,  "  upon  his 
own  resources,"  and  we  are  given  an.  adaptation  from  the 
German  of  Amdt  called  "  The  Britofi's  Motherland."  Of 
this  we  can  only  say  that  we  should  almost  have  preferred 
the  worst  form  of  original  patriotism.  The  editor  of  King 
and.  Country  is  also  pessimistic  concerning  imaginative 
prose.  "  Literary  mustard,"  "  cayenne  pepper,"  and 
"^Worcester  sauce"  are  his  descriptive  epithets  for  the 
work  which  he  has  had  sent  in,  so  he-  proposes  to  fall 
bark  each  month  on  "a- selection  from  one  of  the  old 
authors."  But  at  lenst  one  of  the  new  authors  is  repre- 
sented :  Miss  Marie  Corelli  gives  us  her  views  on  "  The 
Vulgarity  of  Wealth." 

Mn.  Wai.tee  Retd,  in  the  En\pire  Review,  has  a  plea  for 
a  universal  language  and  an  Anglo-American  Academy. 


Volapuk,  or  any  such  scheme  of  "world  speech,"  he 
dismisses  as  entirely  impracticable  ;  the  xmivei-sal  language 
must  be  English.  "  By  adopting,"  he  says,  "  the  English 
tongue  the  work  woxdd  be  more  than  balf  finished,  and 
after  all  it  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment  that  has  to  be 
satisfied,  nor  is  it  necessarj'  to  attach  any  great  importance 
to  national  prejudices  or  jealousies."  There  may  be  no 
abstract  necessity  to  "attach  any  great  importance  to 
national  prejudices  or  jealousies,"  but  nations,  in  the 
lump,  are  not  philosophical,  and  the  practical  objections 
seem  insuperable.  Mr.  Reid,  indeed,  does  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  average  man  and  the  force  of  environment. 
"Pigeon  English,"  he  says,   "must  not  be  tolerated  in 

any  part  of  the  world But  if  the  well  of 

English  undefiled  is  to  be  kept  pure,  an  effort  will  have 
to  be  made  to  induce  the  American  people  to  join  us  in 
organising  an  Anglo-American  Academy."  We  feel  not 
only  that  such  an  Academy  would  be  impracticable ;  it 
would  be  undesirable  as  well.  The  essential  differences 
go  much  deeper  than  mere  matters  of  spelling,  and 
uniformity  has  too  often  been  the  beginning  of  decay. 


M.  JcLEs  B018  has  written  a  book  called  U  Au-Deld.  et 
les  Forces  Inconnucs.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  reviewed  it 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle.  M.  Bois  has  given  all  his  bfe  so 
far  to  the  scientific  study  of  occultism,  and  he  proposes  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  same  inspiring  pursuit. 
By  way  of  helping  himself  and  the  world  to  knowledge  he 
has  extracted  confessions  from  many  eminent  literary  men. 
"  All  varieties  of  the  Elite,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "are  equally 
welcome  to  M.  Jules  Bois,  from  M.  Victorien  Sardou  (who 
beUeves  everything)  to  M.  Anatole  France  (who  believes 
nothing.)"  Mr.  Gosse  recalls  some  of  the  earlier  prophets 
of  the  occult  in  the  following  gay  passage  : — 

It  is  already  a  long  crv  to  tlio  terrible  Stanislas  de  Guaita, 
"and  oblivion  is  beginning  to. scatter  her  poppy  even  over  tlioae 
.  ,  enchanting  seances  at  wliich  the  Sar  Peladan — now,  I  believe, 
a  traveller  in  bicycles  for  a  Toulouse  Cnn — used  to. address 
crowded  assemblies  of  fashionable  ladies,  in  a.  robe  of 
astrachan  and  high  white  chamois-leather  toots,  under  a 
pentacle  of  fire,  and  interpret  Babylonian  mysteries  in  a  loud 
and  terrible  voice.  Gone  is  the  inajestic  Eliphas  Levy,  and 
hushed  the  still,  small  voices  of  the  Pythagorean  Papns. 

Modem  Paris  can  still  produce  amazing  instances  of 
credubty ;  M.  Franfois  Coppee  used  to  hear  spirit  voices, 
and  "  M.  Joinceres  locked  up  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
some  coloured  chalks  in  a  bureau,  and  when  he  opened  it 
there  was  a  supernatural  picture  inside,  signed  Satan." 
Mr.  Gosse  concludes  his  notice  of  M.  Bois  thus  : — 

hi  the  presence  of  snch  a  cloud  of  gifted  witnesses,  all 
apparently  on  the  high  road  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  one  is  almost 
ashamed  to  be  commonplace  ami  sane. 

Mb.  Asquith  the  other  day  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  free  library,  and  he  talked  about  fiction.  Mr. 
Asquith's  utterance  was  neither  very  informing  nor  very 
bright ;  he  has  not  IjOrd  Rosebery's  happy  manner  of 
expressing  a  personal  view.  Plaistow  was  congratulated 
on  reading  less  fiction  than  most  places  having  public 
libraries,  and  then  Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

It  was  quite  possible  that  there  was  in  the  literary  pro* 
ductions  of  the  present  day  an  excessive  proportion  of-  that 
which  was  trivial,  flimsy,  and  ephemeral,  and  that  in  their 
free  libraries  some  came  to  browse  on  the  lightest  possible 
literary  fare  ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  libraries  such  as 
these  offered  pot  only  facilities  and  opportunities,  but  in- 
duceineuts  and  temptations  to  self-culture  which  could  not 
othenviso  be  provided,  and  which  were  of  incalculable  value, 
not  merely  to  this  individual  or  to  that,  not  merely  even  to 
the  corporate  life  of  the  particular  community,  but  to  the 
character  and  capacitj'  of  the  English  nation  as  u  whole* 

These  commonplaces  are  what  everybody  has  been  saying 
for  years,  and  even  the  phrasing  of  the  sentence  has  a 
sort  of  text-book  familiarity. 
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The  second  ntimber  of  tlie  Protest  has  appeared,  which 
is  rather  surprising.  The  Protest  seetaea  built  for  a 
single  number  immortality.  It  continues  to  be  quaint, 
fragmentary,  per\'erse,  and  quite  unnecessary.  The  im- 
print is  the  imprint  of  Edenbridge,  Kent,  but  the  voice 
is  the  voice  of  America.     This  is  the  kind  of  thing  :  — 

Alone  in  Londux. 
In-  the  Tvindere  of  the  'attere, 
'Ats.     .     .     .  ! 


"  How  many  people  could  say  offhand  who  Ehas  Tjonnrot 
was  ?  Yet  Elias  Lonnrot  was  so  great  a  man  in  his  day 
that  a  colossal  statue  of  him  has  just  been  erected  in 
Helsingfors.  He  was  a  Fin,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of 
letters.  He  collected  and  edited  the  Finnish  national  epic, 
the  "Kalevala,"  and  is  considered  the  father  of  national 
Finnish  literature — this,  though  he  died  so  recently  as 
1884.  The  little  nations  are  certainly  appreciat;ve  of  their 
great  men. 

There  is  to  be  issued  shortly,  in  two  volumes.  Stories  of 
Attikors'  Loves.  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  we  could 
very  well  do  without.  Even  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
discretion  could  hardly  save  it  from  inquisitiveness  and 
sentimentality.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  writer  is  a 
woman. 


Some  ingenious  person  said  recently  that  great 
humourists  were  always  thin.  A  contemporary  asked  its 
readers  to  search  their  memories  for  "  a  fat-and-great- 
hnmourist,"  and  the  following  passage  from  Thackeray's 
English  Humourists  was  sent  in  : — 

Swift  was  fat,  Addison  was  fat,  Steele  was  fat,  Gay  and 
Thompson  were  preposterously  fat — all  that  fuddling  and 
punch-drink iug,  that  club  and  coffee  house  boozing  shortened 
the  lives  and  enlarged  the  waistcoats  of  men  of  that  age. 

Perhaps  the  ingenious  person  will  reply  that  he  meant 
humourists  of  a  different  order ;  but  even  American 
humourists  have  not  all  been  thin. 


Mb.  Lano,  in  Longman's  Magazine,  has  been  considering 
the  matter  of  the  sixpenny  novel.  Its  success,  he  con- 
siders, "depends  much  on  the  artist  who  designs  the 
cover."  That  is  hardly  kind  to  the  author,  but  it  is 
quite  true.  Any  book  with  a  striking  cover  that  costs 
sixpence  will  sell,  and  half  its  readers  will  never  discover 
whether,  as  literature,  it  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  criticism  is  not  active  when  the  cash 
price  of  a  new  book  falls  to  fourpence  halfpenny. 


T.  P.'s  WeeMy  will  not  be  an  addition  to  the  existing 
organs  of  literary  criticism  so  much  as  "a  miscellany 
touched  with  literary  feeUng."  America  is  also  to  have  a 
new  weekly  paper  touched  with  literary  feeling.  But  in 
this  case  it  will  be  the  literary  feeling  of  the  enthusiastic 
reader.  The  reviews  are  all  to  be  written  by  amateurs. 
Editors  in  the  old  country  have  learnt  to  be  shy  ot  the 
literary  enthusiast  with  a  friend  to  lift,  or  an  enemy  to 
lower. 


There  are  many  forms  of  boredom  exploited  in  the 
magazines :  one  is  typically  represented  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Lady's  Realm.  In  an  article  called  "The 
Homes  of  Famous  Heroines  of  Romance  "  we  are  given  a 
kind  of  nmning  conmnentary  on  Keniltcorth,  Vanity  Fair, 
Jane  Eyre,  Adam  Bede,  and  so  on.  The  text  is  illustrated 
from  phntflgraphs,  and  wo  arc  expected  to  be  interested 


in  a  picture  of  Russell  Square  because  "  Becky  Sharp  and 
Amefia  Sedley  spent- much  of  their  time  "  there.  But  our 
chief  objection  to  this  particular  article  is  its  ineptitude. 
We  are  told  that  "  Miss  Sharp  stands  alone,  by  more  than 
one  phase  of  her  character,  in  Enghsh  fiction."  That  is 
illuminating.  And  this  of  Lorna  Doone  :  "  she  may  well 
cliim  to  Nave  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  heroines 
ever  created  in  a  great  novel." 


What  does  the  eliild  really  like  in  the  way  of  books  ? 
"VVe  have  heard  of  a  child  who  continually  interrupted  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Just-So  Stories  to  ask  the. mean- 
ings of  words  ;  on  the  other  hand  we  know  children  who 
listen  to  the  stories  over  and  over  again  without  a  question. 
But  they  always  insist  on  having  tbe  verses  read.  Perhaps 
the  best  combination  is  that  of  verse  with  reasonably 
simple  pictures,  such  as  we  have  in  The  Visit  to  London, 
by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford.  Mr.  Lucas's 
verse  is  easy,  suggestive  and  funny.  The  following  lines 
from  "  The  Presents  "  would  please  most  children  : — 

Their  father's  present  seemed  to  lie 

A  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide, 
B-ut  really  was  a  useful  box 

With  postage  stamps  inside. 

The  mother's  present  pleased  them  much — 

A  china  mandarin, 
Who,  when  his  head  went  up  and  down. 

His  tongue  put  out  and  in. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Bullock  would  appear  to  be  in  telepathic 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  The  other  day  Mr. 
Lang  was  writing  about  the  extraordinary  confusion  which 
exists  in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  identity  of 
authors,  and  now  Mr.  Bullock  warns  the  readers  of  the 
Book  Buyer  not  to  confound  Mr.  James  Greenwood  with 
his  brother  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood.  Mr.  James  Green- 
wood is  the  expert  in  police  courts,  and  his  work  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  still  remembered.  It  was  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood,  however,  who  started  the  Pall  Mall, 
and  Mr.  Bullock  says  of  him  that  "he  is  probably  the 
most  intellectual  newspaper  editor  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  Queen's  reign  witnessed  ;  but  that  very  fact  militated 
against  his  commercial  success." 


Wit?  can  we  never  take  up  an  American  book  magazine 
without  finding  an  illustrated  article  on  the  homes,  haunts, 
and  pursuits  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  ?  Only  the 
other  day  we  refen-ed  to  such  an  article,  and  in  the 
New  York  Book  Buyer  we  have  it  all  over  again.  We  see 
Mr.  Davis  in  his  work-room,  in  flannels,  with  his  dogs  and 
without  his  dogs.  There  is  also  a  letter  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  begs  Mr.  Davis  never  to  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  purchase  his  own  stalls.  Is  this  fame?  Wo 
notice,  too,  an  article  on  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome  in  the  Sketch, 
illustrated  by  six  photographs  of  the  author  of  Paul 
Kelver.  In  one  he  is  looking  out  of  a  window,  in  another 
playing  croquet,  and  so  on.  Both  the  Sketch  and  the 
British  Weekly  tell  us  that  Paul  Kelver  "  places  Mr. 
Jerome  in  the  front  rank  of  English  novelists."  Paid 
Kelver  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Jerome's  best  and  most  personal 
work,  but  such  imqualified  and  uncritical  assertions  as 
that  quoted  go  beyond  reasonable  praise.  Even  in  the 
flush  of  success  Mr.  .lerome  might  well  wish  to  be  saved 
from  his  friends.  And  the  more  solid  writers  are  being 
photographed  "  at  home  "  as  well.  The  Tatler  confronts 
us  with  a  large  picture  of  Major  Martin  Hume,  in  which 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Spanish  People  hardly 
seems  quite  certain  of  the  advisability  of  this  form  of' 
popularity. 
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Mr.  Kipling's  Juat-So  Stories  have  already  achieved  the 
distinction  of  parody.  Punch  prints  this  week  the  second 
of  its  deft  ana  amusing  "  So-So  Stories,"  which  describes 
"How  the  Campbell  joined  the  Bannerman."  The  story 
begins  thus  :— 

In  the  middle  of  the  High  Old  Times,  Dearly  Beloved,  there 
\vas  a  bright  and  bumptious  flag-wagging  Dingo-Jingo  called 
the  Bannerman,  who  lived  on  die  right  bank  of  die  Hyphen 
River  and  fed  on  khaki,  krumpets,  kordite,  and  everj-thing 
that  began  with  a  K.  And  he  had  a  neighbour,  a  canny, 
clump-soled  Ikki  Tikki  Inglanda  named  Campbell,  who  lived 
on  the  wrong  bank  of  the  River  Hyphen,  Dearly  lieloved, 
eating  sliamrocks  and  leeks  and  other  green  and  goUopshoua 
things  washed  down  by  sU'eams  of  fact. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  commenting  on  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  latest  commercial  undertaking,  his  purchase  of 
the  manuscript  of  Ruskin's  Sericn  Lamps  of  Architecture 
for  £5,000,  remarks  that  the  puixhase  is  "of  deep 
interest  to  students  of  literary  history."  Why?  If 
Mr.  Morgan  had  brought  £5,000  worth  of  copies  of  the 
Seven  Lamps  and  presented  them  to  local  builders,  or  if  he 
had  spent  £5,000  in  publishing  wise  books  by  poor 
authors  who  cannot  find  a  publisher,  we  could  have  under- 
stood our  contemporary's  comment.  But  the  purchase  of 
a  manuscript  for  a  large  sum,  which  the  purchaser  does 
not  miss,  is  not  a  fact  of  the  slightest  interest  to  students 
of  literary  history. 


Two  new  literary  clubs  have  recently  been  inaugurated 
The  first  has  been  called  "  The  Nameless, "  and  its  sponsors 
are  gentlemen  mainly  connected  with  the  pictorial  press  ; 
the  second  at  present  consists  of  three  members,  who  dine 
together  once  a  month  in  the  temporary  club-room  pro- 
vided by  a  restaurant.  These  three  members  have  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  but  tbe  new  members  are  to  have 
no  voting  rights.  The  enterprising  three  who  have  "  got 
in  on  the  ground  floor,"  are  to  remain  sole  judges  of  the 
literary  desirability  of  applicants  for  membership.  This 
club  is  called  "  The  Divided." 


Bibliographical. 

We  are  told  to  expect  from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Shelley,  author 
of  27ie  Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Bitrns,  a  book 
entitled  Keats  and  his  Circle,  the  "  chief  aim"  of  which 
is  to  supply  a  portrait  of  "  John  Keats,  human  being." 
It  will,  moreover,  include  new  matter,  and  will  attempt  to 
clear  up  some  doubtful  points  in  the  narrative  of  the 
poet's  career.  If  Mr.  Shelley  has  discovered  anything 
which  has  escaped  the  watchful  and  penetrating  eye  of 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  we  shall  all,  of  course,  be  glad  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  it.  The  TAfe  by  Lord  Houghton  was 
manifestly  inadequate ;  Mr.  Colvin's  Volume  in  the  "  Enghsh 
Men  of  Letters  "  series  was  httle  more  than  a  sketch  ;  while 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  contribution  to  the  "  Great  Writers  " 
series  showed  the  poet  in  careful  and  conscientious,  but 
not  specially  instructed,  hands.  Still,  with  the  aid  of 
these  books  and  Mr.  Forman's  introductions  and  notes  to 
the  poems  and  the  letters,  Keats  can  be  very  fairly  under- 
stood. Meanwhile,  we  await  the  revelations  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Shelley. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  biography  of  Longfellow 
which  Colonel  Higginson  has  contributed  to  the  "American 
Mgn  of  Letters "  series  may  find  an  English  publisher. 
A  compact,  up-to-date,  and  authoritative  Life  of  the  poet 
would  be  welcome  over  here.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
official  biography  bv  S.  Longfellow  (1886  and  1887),  but' 
it  is  too  bulky.     There  is  also  the  memoir  by  Mr.  E.  S. 


Robertson  in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series  (1886),  but  that 
was  necessarily  a  compilation.  Mr.  .Underwood's  Life, 
published  over  here  in  1882,  was  obviously  inadequate, 
though  interesting.  To  the  same  year  belongs  the  little 
memoir  by  Stoddart.  The  short  biography  by  J.  V. 
Mcllwraith  (1900)  hardlv  counts.  The  memoirs  bv  W.  S. 
Kennedy  (1882)  and  (?.  W.  Austin  (1883)  have  not,  I 
think,  been  circulated  in  this  country ;  nor  has  the  Long- 
fellow Bibhography  pubhshed  in  New  York  in  1885. 

It  is  a  happy  thought  of  Messrs.  Dent  to  project  a  series 
of  translations  of  Dumas'  travel  books  as  a  companion  to 
their  series  of  versions  of  his  romances.  They  propose  to 
begin  with  an  Englishing  of  Le  Speronare,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1842  in  two  volumes,  which  ran  to  616  pages. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  be  followed  by  translations  of  Le 
Gapitaine  Arena  (1842)  and  Le  Corricolo  (1843) — as  all 
three  works  deal  with  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy.  Chrono- 
logically, the  book  on  Switzerland,  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse 
(1833),  slioidd  come  first,  for  it  describes  Dumaa'  first 
excursion  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  But  the 
exact  order  in  which  the  travel-books  are  issued  by 
Messrs.  Dent  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards's  new  edition  of  Baron  Munchausen 
opens,  very  properly,  with  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  that  famous  story.  The  tale  has  not  been  ■ 
reprinted,  of  late,  so  often  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  latest  edition  was,  I  believe,  an  illustrated  one,  issued' 
in  1898.  There  had  been  a  sixpenny  edition  in  1896. 
Then  there  was  the  reprint  of  1894,  illustrated  by  Messrs. 
Strang  and  Clark.  The  Baron's  adventures  were 
"illuminated"  by  Gustave  Dor6,  Alfred  Crowquill,  and 
A.  Bichard ;  and  new  editions  of  these  issues  came  out 
respectively  in  1881,  1889,  and  1894. 

It  is  possible  for  a  thing  to  be  so  old  that  it  can  become 
new.  'Thus,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  notable  of  Miss 
Bumey's  novels  was  christened  Cecilia  does  not  prevent 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford  from  giving  us  another  Cecilia  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  same  way,  the  Belinda  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  no  obstacle  to  the  production  of  the 
Belinda  of  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton.  After  all,  there 
is  no  copyright  in  (more  or  less)  Christian  names. 
Richardson's  Pamela  was  preceded  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
and  his  Clarissa  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's.  And  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 

Talking  of  names,  it  may  interest  the  Rev.  John  Watson 
to  know  that  in  the  cast  of  the  new  play  at  the  Garrick, 
there  is  an  actor  called  "Ian  Maclaren."  If  this  be  a 
real  patronymic,  how  does  its  owner  feel  towards  the 
inventor  of  the  nom-de-guerre  9  It  may  be  noted,  by  the 
way,  that  the  latest  of  the  novehsts  to  go  play-writing 
is  Mrs.  De  Courcy  Laffan  (Mrs.  Leith  Adams),  a  little 
piece  from  whose  pen  was  performed  at  the  Ladbroke 
Hall,  Netting  Hill,  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 

I  have  noted  two  more  instances  of  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  the  bibliographic  spirit.  Both  in  Mr.  McCabe's  St. 
Augustine  (Duckworth)  and  in  Mr.  Roxby's  Henry  Grattan 
(Unwin)  there  are  bibliographies.  That  in  the  last-named 
is,  to  be  sure,  rather  meagre,  but  Mr.  McCabe  does  better. 
It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  in  such  compila- 
tions one  wants  details,  and  also,  if  possible,  completeness. 
A  bare  list  of  books  and  authors  is  not  sufficient.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Capey's  "little  biography"  of 
Erasmus  is  to  contain  "  an  extensive  bibliography." 

The  late  Mr.  Frank  Norris  first  became  known  in  this 
country  in  the  spring  of  1899,  when  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
published  his  Shanghaied,  a  Story  of  Adventtire  off  the 
Calif omian  Coast.  This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
McTeague,  a  Story  of  San  Francisco.  In  1900  came  Blix, 
a  Love  Idyll  and  A  Man's  Woman.  Of  Mr.  Norris's 
"  Epic  of  the  Wheat  "  we  have  had,  I  think,  one  out  of 
three  parts — The  Octopus  (1901). 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The  Other  Side. 

The  Bible  and  Modem  Criticism.     By  Sir  Robert  Anderson. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     7s.  6d.) 
The  uncompromising  assanlt  on  the  credibility  of  tbe  Bible 
announced  in  Canon  Cheyne's  Encyclopcedia  Bihlica  was 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  call  forth  an  answer  from  its 
defenders ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the  Higher 
Critics  having  apparently  decided  that  it  was  safer  to  let 
them  alone,  it  is  left  to  laymen  hke  the  late  Director  of 
Criminal  Investigation  to  lift  the  gauntlet.     Yet  he  does 
not  enter  into  the  lists  without  what  is  sometimes  called 
"  moral  support."     In  a  preface,  which,  as  an  exercise  in 
the  non-committal  way  of  putting  things,  would  do  credit 
to  the  most  cautious  solicitor  on  the  rolls,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  dissociates  himself   from  the    "severity"    with 
which  Sir  Robert  attacks  his  opponents  and  states  that  his 
own  judgment  is   "in  suspense  "  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  views  on  prophecy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  sympa- 
thises earnestly  with  "  the  great  envoi  of  this  remarkable 
book,"  and  speaks  highly  of  the  quaUfications  bestowed 
upon  the  writer  by  a  long  course  of  training  "  in  a  severe 
school    of    legal    and    judicial    investigation."     Reading 
between  the  lines,  we  should  say  that  his  lordship  means 
that  while  he  hopes  his  champion  may  win  and  is  even 
willing  to  profit  by  his  victory,  his  supporters  will  neither 
regard  his  defeat  as  a  blow  to  themselves  nor  even  warrant 
their  champion's  observance  of  the  etiquette  of  the  combat. 
As  to  what  Sir  Robert  Anderson  means,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever.     With  a  heartiness  that  says  more 
for  his  sincerity  of  purpose  than  for   the   effect   of  the 
judicial  training  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  com- 
pliments him,  he  lays  about  him  so  freely  that  his  friends 
suffer  nearly  as  muck  as  his  opponents.    As  the  Academy 
in  its  reviews  of  the  Eneyclopoedia  Bihlica  has  been  careful 
to  point  out,  the  statements  of  the  writers  therein,  if  once 
accepted  as  gospel,  practically  put  an  end  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  and  this  view  is  reiterated  by  Sir  Robert  with 
many  accusations  of  "  infidelity,"  of  "  blasphemy,"  and  of 
"  shocking  profanity  "  that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
reproduce.     But  few  of  those  who  think  with  him  seem  to 
be  thoroughgoing   enough    to   meet    with   his   approval. 
Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Biile,  though  he  admits 
that  it  is  more  cautious  and  conservative  than  its  rival,  is 
rebuked  for  its  folly  and  conceit,  and  its  language  is  com- 
pared with  that  used  by  Ubertines  to  corrupt  the  minds  of 
women  whom  they  intend  to  seduce.     No  terms,  he  tells 
us,  can  be  made  with  those  who  deny  his  interpretation  of 
the    prophecies   of   the  Old  Testament — a   condemnation 
which  apparently  includes  the  author  of  his  own  preface. 
Prof.  Sayce,  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  and  one  whose  learning  makes  it  possible  for 
him   to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  is  flatly  contra- 
dicted as  to  a  point  in  Babylonian  history,  and  told  that 
his  statements  "are  but  a  false  inference  from  a  false 
reading"  of  a  cuneiform  tablet;  while  Prebendary  Wace 
is  accused  of  "  half  scepticism,"  and  is  warned  that  a  Bible  of 
his  kind  "  affords  no  ground  for  faith."     There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  his  contentions  that  "  the  morality  of  religious 
men  [as  shown  by  the  retention  by  the  Higher  Critics  of 
their  preferments]  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  ordinary 
men,'   and  that  "  the  success  of  the  sceptical  movement  is 
not  due  to  the  strength  of  the  attack,  but  to  the  weakness 
of  the  defence."     But  surely  these   are    arguments  that 
damage   the   defenders   of  BibUcal  inspiration   quite   as 
much  as  its  assailants. 

What  then  are  the  arguments  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  tries  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  ?  Simply  assertions  without  proof,  and  garblings 
ad  hoc  of  the  kind  that  he  condemns  so  hotly  when  they 
are  used  by  the  other  side.    The  Adamic  creation  he  believes 


to  have  been  but  the  last  in  a  series  wbich  go  back  no  one 
knows  how  far,  but  he  thinks  it  enough  to  say  in  proof 
of  it  that  his  belief  is  based  on  grounds  independent  of 
the  Bible.      Moses,  he  tells  us  authoritatively,  wrote  in 
1600  B.C.,  but  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  authority  for  the 
statement.     So  spontaneous  generation  or  abiogenesis  is 
"an  exploded  error,"  but  he  advances  no-  arguments  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Huxley  and  Haeckel ;  while  it  is 
said  on  the  same  ipse  dixit  that  "  no  sceptic  vrill  accept 
the  wild    chronology  of   the  Egyptologists."      When  we 
come  to  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  inconvenient  for 
his  theories,  he  explains  them  away  in  the  very  manner 
of  his  opponents.     David,  we  are  told,  did  not  know  that 
Bathsheba  was  a  married  woman  when  she  first  "crossed 
his  path,"  and  the  temptation  that  led  to  his  fall  was  "  not 
of  his  seeking."     The  discrepancy  between  the  statement 
in  Samuel  that  David  bought  the  property  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver  and  that  in  Chronicles 
that  it  cost  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  is  explained  by  the 
gratuitous   assumption    that   one  records    the    temporary 
hiring  and  the  other  the  purchase  of  the  "fee  simple." 
And  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  inferences  contained  in 
the  supposition  that  both  testaments  may  have  been  mis- 
transcribed and  mistranslated.       The  word  used  in  the 
warning  in  Corinthians  against  "  corrupting  the  word  of 
God  "  should,  he  says,  be  translated   "  huckstering,"  and 
the  "  creeping  thing  "  in  Leviticus  has  no  affinity  with  the 
word    so   translated  in  Genesis.     But  his  reason  for  his 
belief  in   the  superiority  of  his  own  renderings  is  clear. 
"Any  Christian  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  the  Bible 
is  as  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it  as  the  ablest 
Hebraist  in   Christendom,"   and   "  unspiritual  men"   are 
incapable    of    dealing    with    "  spiritual    things."       The 
methods  by  which  Sir  Robert  Anderson  seeks  to  defend 
scripture  are  the  very  ones  which  his  opponents  use  in 
their  attack. 

To  these,  however,  he  joins  some  peculiarly  fine 
examples  of  the  art  of  blinking  facts.  "  In  the  histpry  of 
Christendom,"  he  tells  us,  "  Churches  of  every  name  and 
.  .  of  every  degree  of  orthodoxy  or  of  error,  have 
agreed  in  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  divinely  inspired  and 
infallible  revelation."  Did  he  never  hear  of  those  many 
and  powerful  sects  of  the  first  three  centuries  who 
declared  that  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired  by  S»tan? 
So,  too,  in  his  anxiety  to  defend  the  Book  of  Daniel — 
always  a  favourite  theme  for  the  amateurs  of  pro- 
phecy— he  declares  that  "  Not  one  single  new  point  against 
Daniel  has  been  brought  to  light  for  a  century."  But 
surely  the  discovery  of  the  cuneiform  history  which  makes 
it  perfectly  clear  that  Belshazzar  was  not  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  says  he  was,  but  of 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Ghaldaea,  is  a  new  point  of 
some  importance,  and  one  which  falls  easily  within  the 
jjeriod  named.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  there  never  was 
a  Median  empire  between  the  Chaldaean  and  the  Persian  as 
the  Book  of  Daniel  supposes,  and  that  the  legends  of  the 
Creation  and  Flood  can  be  traced  back  to  a  profane  tradition 
that  existed  in  Western  Asia  many  centuries  before  the 
earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Yet  all  these  facts  are  suppressed — or  at  all  events  ignored 
-by  Sir  Robert  Anderson  because  they  happen  to  conflict 
with  the  theories  of  verbal  inspiration  that  he  has  set  up 
for  himself.  Sometliing  might  be  said  also  as  to  cases  wliere 
he  makes  mistakes  of  fact  either  from  sheer  want  of  informa- 
tion or  from  the  difficulty  which  he  feels,  as  he  tells  us,  in 
writing  calmly  upon  certain  subjects — as  when  he  states 
more  than  once  that  the  ancient  world  ])elieved  the  sun  to 
be  the  centre  of  our  system  until  Ptolemy's  system 
"  blessed  by  an  infallible  churcli  "  came  to  lead  it  astray. 
But  perhaps  we  liave  said  enough  to  show  that  his  book 
will  convince  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  author's  opinion 
before  reading  it. 
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Assurance  Doubly  Sure. 


Twelve  Types.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
3s.  Cd.  net.) 


(A.  L.  Humphreys. 


For  sheer  cleverness  there  is  probably  no  one  at  the 
present  moment  to  c-orapare  with  Mr.  Chesterton.  His  gift 
of  brilliant  improvisation  is  amazing.  But  we  must 
confess  to  being  a  little  appalled  l)y  lus  new  book  :  it  is 
so  confident,  so  assertive,  its  rhetoric  is  so  breathless. 
The  spectacle  of  a  young  man  putting  Savonarola  and 
Scott,  St.  Francis  and  Tolstoy  each  in  his  place  with  the 
assurance  and  familiarity  that  Mr.  Chesterton  exerts  strikes 
us  as  a  little  uncanny.  If  the  great  task  were  approached 
delicately,  humbly,  we  should  be  more  at  our  ease ;  but 
Mr.  Chesterton  dashes  in  like  a  Master  of  Ceremonies  with 
another  engagement,  and  dashes  out  again  almost  before 
we  learn  w-herc  we  are.  We  never  remember  to  have  read 
abocA:  packed  with  so  many  sledge-hammer  judgments  in 
so  small  a  space. 

Such  compression  and  haste  make  for  wit,  of  course, 
and  the  book  bristles  with  wit :  there  are  half-a-dozen 
epigrams  to  every  page ;  but  it  has  not  much  humour. 
Humour  is  a  leisurely  plant ;  wit,  like  the  mushroom,  grows 
in  the  night.  A  little  more  humour  and  Mr.  Chesterton 
would  never  have  published  this  book  as  it  stands  at  all, 
or  so  it  seems  to  us.  In  one  place  he  says :  "  If  the  whole 
world  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a  sense  of  humour  it 
would  find  itself  mechanically  fulfilling  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount."  We  are  not  sure  about  this ;  but  we  are 
certain  that  one  result  would  be  that  yoimg  critics  would 
not  clap  Savonarola  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Scott  and 
Tolstoy  on  the  back  quite  so  gaily,  confidently,  and  frater- 
nally as  Mr.  Chesterton  does.  We  ask  ourselves  what 
will  Mr.  Chesterton  do  next  ?  If  a  man  accept  such  a 
Whiteleyan  task  of  appraisement  as  we  find  here  when  he 
is  of  his  present  age,  what  will  there  be  left  for  him  ? 
Our  hope  is  that  he  will  have  enough  humour  to  climb 
down  a  little,  to  recede.  With  all  that  good  gray  matter  to 
his  brain,  he  might  know  so  much  if  he  would  cease  to 
know  everything. 

There  are  some  intensely  intelligent  things  in  the 
lx)ok,  mixed  with  too  much  that  is  obvious.  The  article 
on  Pope  and  Satire  is  admirable.  "  To  write  great  satire," 
Mr.  Chesterson  says,  "  to  attack  a  man  so  that  he  feels 
the  attack  and  half  acknowledges  its  justice,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  certain  intellectual  magnanimity  which 
realises  the  merits  of  the  opponent  as  well  as  his  defects." 
That  is  well  said.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  excellent  too  on 
Jane  Eyre.     He  writes ;  — 

It  would  not  matter  a  single  straw  if  a  Bronte  story  were  a 
htmdred  times  more  moonstruck  and  improbable  than  Jayic 
Eyre,  or  a  hundred  times  more  moonstruck  and  improbable 
than  Wuthcrinrj  Tleighls,  It  would  not  matter  if  George  Read 
stood  on  his  head,  and  Mrs.  Read  rode  on  a  dragon,  if  Fairfax 
Rochester  had  four  eyes  and  St.  John  Rivers  three  legs,  the 
Btory  would  still  remain  the  truest  story  in  the  world.  The 
typical  Bronte  character  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  monster.  Every- 
thing in  him  except  the  essential  is  dislocated.  His  hands 
are  on  his  legs  and  his  feet  on  his  arms,  his  nose  is  above  his 
eyes,  but  his  heai-t  is  in  the  right  plage. 

That  is  a  good  specimen  not  only  of  a  characteristically 
intelligent  criticism,  but  also  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  rich  and 
extravagant  manner.  He  so  often  says  things  plainly 
only  after  he  has  said  them  extravagantly.  The  last 
sentence  is  all  that  was  really  needed,  but  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  a  hungry  devil  of  rhetoric  that  must  be  satisfied,  nay 
gorged.  His  usual  method  of  propitiating  the  demon  is  to 
say  things  three  times — possibly  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bellman  in  the  Snark.  But  they  are  not  three  times  more 
true  for  that.  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Chesterton  has  fostered 
the  habit  in  his  journalistic  exercises — he  is  a  bom 
journalist — and  cannot  lose  it  when  he  would  enter  the 
library.    But  he  ought  to  try  to  lose  it.    He  ought  also  to 


lose  such  cheap  rhetorical  tricks  as  the  ponderous  elabora- 
tion of  a  truism.  Thus,  after  saying  well  enough  that 
the  "  heroic  desire  to  return  to  nature  is,  of  course,  in  some 
respects,  rather  hke  the  heroic  desire  of  a  kitten  to  return 
to  its  own  tail,"  he  adds  :  "  A  tail  is-  a  simple  and  beautiful 
object,  rhythmic  in  cur\'e  and  soothing  in  texture  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  minor  but  characteristic  quaUties  of 
a  tail  that  it  should  hang  behind.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  would  in  some  degree  lose  its  character  if  attached 
to  any  other  part  of  the  anatomy."  Again,  in  an  ingenious 
essay  on  Carlyle,  he  offers  the  reader  this  pompous 
passage  :— 

Deep  in  the  mystic  ingratitude  of  the  soul  of  man  there  ia 
an  e.Ktraoi-dinary  tendency  to  use  the  name  for  an  organ,  when 
wluit  ia  meant  is  the  abuse  or  decay  of  that  organ.  Tims  wc 
speak  of  a  man  suffering  from  "  nerves,'  which  is  about  as 
sensible  as  talking  about  a  man  suffering  from  ten  fingers. 
We  speak  of  "liver"  and  "digestion"  when  we  mean  the 
failure  of  liver  and  the  absence  of  digestion.  And  in  the 
same  manner  we  speak  of  the  dangers  of  logic,  when  what  we 
really  mean  is  the  danger  of  fallacy. 

That  is  mock  wisdom,  tricked  out  to  look  like  pro- 
fundity. 

But  Mr.  Chesterton,  when  all  is  said  in  his  disfavour, 
remaias  a  stimulating  and  powerful  -writer  and  thinker. 
He  has  the  gift  of  clear  expression,  he  thinks  in  epigrams, 
he  sees  the  unfamiliar  side  of  a  question,  and  he  makes 
his  reader  see  it  too.  No  utterer  of  paradoxes  can  escape 
error,  but  Mr.  Chesterton's  errors  usually  have  some 
truth,  and  in  the  examination  of  them,  however  perverse 
they  may  be,  the  reader  is  lured  on  to  independent 
thought.  Moreover  his  paradoxes,  unHke  those  of  a  recent 
school,  now  extinct,  are  rightly  based.  Normal  human 
nature  is  at  the  bottom  of  them.  We  welcome  Mr.  Ches- 
terton as  a  fearless  and  determined  critic  who  is  always 
true  to  himself,  and  therefore  worthy  of  respect,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  and  we  welcome  him  also  as  a  master 
of  a  rich,  buoyant,  and  perspicuous  style.  But  we 
should  like  to  hear  that  he  was  going  into  the  Desert  for 
a  while.  ,  .  .  , ',^fi 

To  praise  Mr.  Chesterton  as  a  writer  and  critic  is  not 
necessarily  to  praise  him  as  an  essayist.  He  is  not  a  good 
essayist.  No  man  is  a  good  essayist  who  has  no  repose, 
no  interludes ;  who  is  always  at  high  pressure,  who 
fires  his  whole  battery  simultaneously.  An  essayist,  to  be 
acceptable,  companionable,  must  come  nearer  to  the  mood 
of  the  reader.  The  essayist  must  be,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  arm  chair  too.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  in  a  motor  car,  liable 
to  prosecution ;  in  an  express  train ;  in  Santos  Dumont 
No.  VIIL— anywhere  but  comfortably  at  rest.  An  essayist 
also  must  be  human  like  ourselves,  frail,  even  frivolous 
now  and  then ;  Mr.  Chesterton  is  terribly  flawless.  We 
like  to  see  an  essayist's  mind  passing  easily  from  one  stage 
to  another,  from  one  thought  to  the  next ;  Mr.  Chesterton 
ranges  them  all  before  him  like  soldiers.  An  essayist 
should  come  in  with  the  wine ;  Mr.  Chesterton  routs  us 
out  of  bed  with  a  clamorous  reveiU6. 

But  he  may  not  want  to  be  an  essayist  at  all.  He  may 
retort  that  he  is  a  stimulator,  a  revivalist,  a  fighter  for 
truth.  In  this  case  we  apologise,  merely  remarking 
that  his  book  looks  like  a  book  of  essays  both  within  and 
without.  It  is  the  way  that  a  book  of  essays  ought  to  be 
printed  ;  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  whitej 
the  volume  is  small  and  light,  the  green  cover  suggests 
leisure  and  refinement.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  would  repudiate 
these  indications  and  claim  to  be  considered  purely  as  a 
searcher  for  truth  and  excellence,  we  will  agree,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  choice  of  avocation.  But  whether 
his  brilliant  future  is  before  him  or  behind  him,  depends, 
we  think,  on  that  visit  to  the  Desert. 
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Wages  and  Work. 

'The  Strength  of  the  People :  A  Study  in  Social  Economies. 

By  Helen  Bosanquet.  (Macmillans.  Ss.  6d.  net.) 
Maky  of  the  subsidiary  parts  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  book 
contain  valuable  and  practical  suggestions ;  but  its  main 
thesis  is  valueless  because  built  on  the  fallacious  assump- 
tion that  wages  are  determined  by  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  done.  Starting  from  this  premise,  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
very  logically  supposes  that  if  the  underpaid  can  be 
taught,  "  pressed,"  "  stimulated,"  or  even  compelled  to 
do  better  work,  they  will  forthwith  become  better  off. 
This  was  of  course  the  doctrine  of  the  early  individuahsts, 
and  much  of  The  Strength  0/  the  People  reads  as  though  it 
might  have  been  written  in  the  days  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
or  Miss  Martineau.  In  the  existing  world,  however,  it  is 
Unfortunately  the  fact  that  wages  are  determined  not  by 
the  worker's  efficiency,  but  by  his  ability  to  enforce  a  good 
bargain;  and  his  power  in  this  directioncannot  possibly  be 
ptrengthened— though  it  may  very  possibly  be  weakened — 
by"  the  application  to  him  individually  of  any  6ort  of 
.'stimulus  or  pressure.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  perfectly  right 
in  regard  to  the  coincidence  of  poor  wages  and  poor  work, 
;but  wrong  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the  two  stages. 
Since  the  human  machine  cannot  be  kept  in  efficient 
working  order  except  at  a  certain  outlay,  the  ill-paid 
.  hunlan  being  inevitably  becomes  unable  to  turn  out  good 
work.  It  is  not  better  work  which  is  the  antecedent 
condition  of  better  pay ;  it  is  better  pay  which  is  the 
antecedent  condition  of  better  work. 

Hef  conviction  that  the  worker's  financial  position 
depends  upon  himself  naturally  enough  leads  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet to  view  with  great  dread  any  attempts  to  improve 
that  position,  from  outside.  She  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
Bay  that  a  rise  in  wage  unaccompanied  by  improved  work 
must  always  be  pernicious,  but  she  does  say  (p.  94), 
"No  man,  and  no  class  of  men,  can  ever  be  raised,  even 
from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  by  merely  putting 
more  money  into  their  hands,"— a  statement  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  British  working 
classes.  Every  general  rise  in  wage  has  invariably  been 
marked  by  an  eventual  (and  often  by  a  very  rapid)  rise  in 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  class  of  workers  affected.  Nor 
have  such  rises  of  wage  often  been  due  either  to  the 
efforts  or  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  underpaid  them- 
selves. The  first  step  has  almost  always  been  provided 
for  them  from  without — as  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  operatives,  once  among  the  most  degraded,  incom- 
petent, and'  ill-paid  of  English  workers.  The  Factory 
Acts  caused  an  immediate  rise  in  their  wages  ;  the  rise 
enabled  them  to  be  better  fed,  clothed,  and  housed ; 
then — and  not  till  then — they  liecame  better  jjeople  and 
better  workers,  and  then  also  they  became  able  to  take  in 
hand  their  own  lives,  to  organise  themselves,  and  to  go  on 
improving. 

Of  all  interventions  from  without  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
views  with  the  greatest  apprehension  and  disfavour  that 
of  the  Poor  Law.  She  beholds  it  continually  offering  to 
the  poorer  wage-earner  its  insidious  "temptation,"  waving 
Ijefore  him  the  ease  and  comforts  of  the  workhouse,  and 
seduging  him  from  that  independence  and  prosperity 
which  he  might  at  once  attain  for  himself,  if,  hke  Mrs. 
Dombey,  he  would  only  "make  an  effort."  Old-age 
I^nsions,  too,  she  reckons  among  the  injurious  kindnesses 
offered  by  ill-judging  philanthropists.  A  man  should 
expect,  and  be  expected,  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age ; 
and  since,  even  in  the  present  conditions,  hardly  any 
except  the  comparatively  well-off  succeed  in  doing  so, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  concludes  that  the  conditions  should  be 
made,  not  easier  lor  the  ill-paid,  but  more  stringent. 
Then,  she  thinks,  latent  powers,  not  sufficiently  spurred 
by  present  hardships,  will  be  called  forth ;  more  people 
will  manage  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  of  those  who 
do  not,  more  will  bo  supported  by  the  efforts  of  i-elatives 


and  neighboui-s  almost  equally  poor — a  -state  happier  and 
more  creditable  aU  round.  These  Spartan  views  would  no 
doubt  be  excellent  if  only  it  were  true  either  that  a  man's 
wages  depended  upon  his  efficiency  or  that  the  underfed, 
the  ill-housed,  and  the  untrained  could  become  efficient  at 
will.  But  since  neither  of  these  assumptions  is  true,  the 
strengthening  of  the  people  will  hardly  be  brought  about  by 
even  the  most  systematic  course  of  bidding  the  poorest  to 
be  better  and  wiser  in  order  that  they  may  become  richer. 


.U.J,: 


BitriSt^'e,  arid  Platform:  Avtohiographic  Memories.     By 
Herman  Charles  Merivale.     (Chatto  and  Windus.     6s.) 

l^ESE  are  the  memories  of  a  man  who  was  bom  into  good 
company.  All  his  life  Mr.  Merivale  has  moved  in  the 
world  which  is  interested  and  interesting.  He  has  helped 
to  mtiiiitain  that  world's  charm  ;  he  has  been  in  it  and  of 
it;  he  knowS  it  J  ,  .' 

Yo^'prohnblyrertieniber  Mr.  Merivale's  uncle,  the  Dean 
who  grew  fat  on  Roman  history,  and  who,  priding  himself 
oh  his  indifference  to  Greek,  translated  the  lUad.  You 
remember  how  he  accosted  FitzGerald  on  Lowestoft  Piqr, 
■"  he  and  his  good,  unaffected,  sensible  wife,  and  Daughter 
to  match."  The  last  of  the  old  school  of  Deans,  his  nephew 
calls  him.  He  never  had  trouble  with  his  bishops,  but 
joked  about  them  in  private  to  his  heart's  content.  It  was 
on  his  jokes,  after  all,  that  he  grew  fat.  When  his  brother 
Congratulated  him  on  his  deanery,  as  exactly  the  right 
thing,  he  replied  :  "All  my  Cambridge  friends  are  writing 
to  offer  me  beds,  under  the  evident  impression  that  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  I've  only  to  go  to  sleep."  He  was  a  high 
old  Tory,  and  could  never  understand  the  scruples  which 
his  brother,  as  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
felt  about  natives.  He  said  in  his  remote  Deanery 
way:  "It's  all  very  weU,  but  if  thesfe  good  people  talk 
about  washing  their  spears  in  my  blood,  all  I  know  is  that 
I  prefer  to  wash  mine  in  theirs."  ' 

The  brother  to  whom  he  wrote  this,  Herman  Merivale 
the  elder  (we  will  advance  to  oar  author  through  his 
"people  "),  was  the  alert  and  learned  Whitehall  official  to 
whom  Palnfierston  cheerily  introduced  himself  at  the 
Colonial  Office  with  the  question  :  "  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Merivale,  where  are  the  Colonies  ?  "  It  was  of  him,  too, 
that  Tom  Brown  Hughes,  seeing  him  on  the  sands  at 
Cromer  with  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens,  said:  "There 
goes  the  entire  sum  of  human  knowledge.  There  is 
nothing  upon  earth  that  one  of  those  men  doesn't  know." 
A  great  vmrenowned  man  this  Herman  Merivale,  "a  rock 
of  advice  and  judgment." 

Another  figure  in  the  Merivale  crowd  is  that  uncle  of  the 
author  who  was  neither  a  Dean  nor  a  Permanent  Secretary, 
but  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  known  to  his  friends 
as  Johnnie.  Johnnie  Merivale  was  very  hke  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  and  in  London  streets  he  often  saw  the  gleam 
of  a  false  recognition  in  a  stranger's  face.  He  would  go 
up  to  him  at  once  and  say,  "  You  think  I'm  my  brother. 
I'm  not.  Good  morning."  He  was  a  thorough  Cockney, 
and  when  he  took  a  house  in  the  country  he  asked  a  bucolic 
friend  to  show  him  how  to  work  bis  garden.  .The  friend 
came,  and  said  : —  .  ,i,  c;ljiji 

"  Now  look  at  these.  -  You  liavo  a  fine  crop  of  these.     Fij^st 
.    you   must   do   so  and   so   in  .luiv,  then,  such   and  suck   in 
Septeroter,    and    next    year    tliere,    will    be     something    fo 
remember." 

"  Quite  80.    But  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  ■  lu  the  fljret 
place,  what  arc  these  ?  "  '  '  ■>     1  '■ "''  vV'f.', 

"Good  Lord!     Potatoes."  ■''    "    •...':(  •  t'.Jt 

But  Johnnie.  Merivale's  real  claim  on  us  lies  in  his 
answer  to  a  man  who  was  collecting  money  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  After  politely  regretting  his 
inability,  he  paused  in  his  bowing  and  said  :  "  Look  here. 
If  you  like  to  send  me  a  Jew,  I'll  try  to  convert  him." 
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Thus  fathered  and  thus  uncled,  Mr.  Herman  Charles 
Merivale  entered  the  world  in  1839,  and  began  to  be  and 
do.  The  list  of  things  he  has  been  and  done,  as  given  on 
pa^s  11-14,  must  be  very  incomplete,  yet  it  is  very 
striking.  Mr.  Merivale  has  been  petted  by  Joaima  Baillie. 
That  warrants  him  an  Ancient.  He  lias  listened  to 
Macaulav.  That  assures  him  listeners.  He  has  watched 
Garibaldi    playing    bowls    at    Nice.       We    can    imagine 

Erightlier  occasions.  He  lias  acted  with  Helen  Faucit. 
)  has  been  treated  by  Thackeray  as  a  son,  and  by 
Dickens  as  a  contributor.  He  has  talked  with  Toole,  and 
walked  with  Jowett,  and  Mr.  Pamell  offered  him  an  Irish 
seat  gratis.  He  has  pleaded  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
sold  eggs  in  Clerkenwell.  He  has  written  books,  plays, 
and  verses.  He  has  adored  his  home  life,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Merivale's  stories — other  than  those  about  his 
relations — range  from  Lai  Brough  to  Mat  Arnold.  Of 
Lai  we  hear  little,  but  Mat's  "  stream  of  tendency  that 
makes  for  righteousness  " — the  "  Arnoldian  tendency  "  it 
becomes  in  another  sentence — is  respectfully  alluded  to, 
and  we  have  a  scrap  of  Mat's  talk  about  the  drama.  He 
had  been  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Said  Mr.  Merivale, 
"  Oh,  to  see  Helen  Faucit  in  Cymbehne !  Didn't  you 
admire  her?"  "Oh,  not  that — poor  dear  lady,  she  was 
charming,  of  course.  But  it's  the  play,  you  know, 
Cymbeline  !  Such  an  odd,  broken-backed  sort  of  a 
thing  !  It  couldn't  have  happened  anywhere,  you  know." 
This  in  his  "  inimitable  longuers,  which  could  not  be 
described  as  a  drawl."  There  is  a  bit  of  Thackeray  just 
as  happy.  "  Don't  you  love  the  play  ?  "  he  asked  a  friend. 
"  Yes,  I  like  a  good  one."  "  Oh,  go  away,  you  don't 
understand  what  I  mean."  Annotators  of  Charles  Lamb 
should  note  this,  for  what  Thackeray  meant  Lamb  had 
written  out  immortally.  At  his  father's  table  Mr.  Merivale 
heard  Buckle  say  of  a  new  dictionary  that  it  was  one  of 
the  few  he  had  read  through  with  pleasure.  It  was  there 
that  Lord  Westbury  made  his  famous  jibe  when  somebody 
was  made  a  judge  over  somebody  else's  head:  "Really, 
he  had  a  pimple,  but  I  never  knew  it  came  to  a  head." 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Merivale  ran  about  Charles  Kean's  stage 
and  was  a  huge  favourite  with  the  actor.  In  reminiscences 
there  is  nothing  better  worth  reading  than  a  description 
of  a  bygone  actor  in  one  of  his  great  situations.  And  the 
following  picture  of  Kean  in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers " 
supports  this  proposition  : — 

So  stem  and  picturesque  an  embodiment  of  a  remorseless 
fate  as  he,  when  be  came  face  to  face  with  his  broUier's 
slayer  in  the  last  act,  never  crossed  tlie  stage.  So  intensely 
calm  and  so  unutterably  still,  intensity  in  its  time  sense  was 
Charles  Kean's  force.  When  he  had  broken  his  sword  in 
two  to  match  his  enemy's,  and  wound  his  handkercliief  round 
the  steel  point  and  his  wrist,  he  never  took  his  eye  off 
Chateau-Renand's  face,  or  moved  one  muscle  of  his  own. 
Nor  did  he  stir  one  inch  from  the  place  when  he  had  taken 
his  stand.  lie  simply  turned  and  turned  again  upon  his  heel 
to  face  the  duellist,  wlio  was  round  him,  about  him,  savage 
and  an.\ious  and  alert,  everywhere — striking  at  Fabian  fiercely, 
over  and  over  again,  to  have  the  stroke  turned  easily  aside, 
and  always,  by  that  iron  wrist ;  Kean  struck  once,  and  once 
only,  as  the  fateK;lock  of  the  forest"  rang  the  hour.  And  in 
a  mass,  and  in  a  moment.  Chateau -Renand  fell  at  his  feet 
stone  dead,  like  the  chieftain  in  Macaulay's  lay. 

Mr.  Merivale  preferred  Fechter  in  Hamlet,  though  he 
expresses  his  preference  differently  from  the  old  box- 
keeper  at  the  Princess's  who  said  to  him :  "  Sir,  it's 
wonderful !  We  aU  know  Mr.  Kean.  Mr.  Kean  was  great ! 
But  with  'im  '  'Amlet '  was  a  tragedy ;  with  Mr.  Fechter 
it's  quite  another  thing.  He  has  raised  it  to  a  meUerdram." 
We  could  steal  and  steal  from  these  desirable  pages ; 
already  we  have  taken  too  much.  Yet  it  is  not  all  stories  ; 
there  is  jihilosophy,  sunny  resignation,  and  a  view  of  life. 
You  are  not  hastily  to  set  down  Mr.  Merivale  as  a  butter- 
fly. His  well-known  plays,  his  songs,  and  his  novels 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  off  easily,  and  no  doubt  it  is 


difficult  to  discover  the  Sturm  und  Ih-ang  period  in  the 
gossiper's  life.  But  that  he  has  known  what  dead-lift  is, 
that  work  has  taxed  his  bone  and  brow,  that  even  the  life 
of  a  Merivale  is  not  absolute  strawberry  jam,  we  infer 
from  the  simple  statement,  hidden  away  on  page  12,  that 
for  ten  years  Mr.  Merivale  edited  and  largely  wrote  "  that 
sound  and  wholesome  work,  the  .Annual  Regiata:" 


Honourable  Japan. 

Tlic  Heart  of  Japan.      By  Clarence  Ludlow   Brownell. 
(Methuen.     Os.) 

It  is  a  long  day  since  we  lighted  upon  a  traveller's  book 
that  gave  us  so  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Brownell  indeed  is  not 
precisely  described  by  the  word.  A  sojourner  you  would 
fitly  style  him.  For  five  years  he  dwelt  in  the  interior 
of  Japan,  he  tells  us,  sometimes  teaching  EngUsh  in  the 
State  schools,  sometimes  idling,  alway  living  as  the  natives 
live ;  and  those  years,  he  adds,  were  crowded  with  joyous 
entertainment. 

We  can  believe  it.  The  familiar  streets  of  an  English 
coimtry  town  are  full  of  joyous  entertainment  for  such  as 
know  how  to  watch  them  ;  how  much  more  the  daily  life 
of  a  people  to  find  our  common  stock  with  whom  imagina- 
tion can  hardly  carry  the  mind  far  enough  back. 

Mr.  Brownell's  method  is  refreshingly  episodic.  There 
is  no  consecutive  tale.  You  open  the  book  at  any  chapter 
and  you  find  yourself  at  once  in  the  swim.  Now  it 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  short  story  that  you  light 
upon,  now  a  Thing  Seen.  There  are  character  sketches, 
anecdotes,  fragments  of  mythology.  One  of  the  gayest 
chapters  is  a  casual  excursus  on  the  Japanese  language. 
The  author  and  "  Gardner  "  thought  they  would  learn  it. 
That  is,  they  would  learn  the  spoken  language — not  the 
written — for  a  sufficient  reason  : — 

We  should  have  had  to  leam  sets  of  syllables  instead  of 
letters.  There  are  two  of  these,  and  six  ways  of  writing  the 
one  more  generally  in  use.  Then  there  would  be  four  thousand 
ideographs  to  commit  to  memory  .  .  .  which  the  Japanese 
write  in  two  different  styles,  cursive  and  standard,  as  the 
spirit  moves  them,  and  in  various  other  ways  if  they  happen 
to  be  men  of  learning.  These  ideographs  Professor  Gardner 
assured  us  had  three  or  four  different  readings  according  to 
the  context. 

The  language  is  agglutinative,    so   that  there  is  hardly 

anything  of  what  we  call  grammar  to  leam.  That  was 

one  source  of  encouragement.  Then  there  was  the 
honorific  : — 

That  was  a  delight  second  only  to  the  absence  of  parts  of 
speech.  In  Japanese,  it  seems,  all  one's  own  things  are 
mean  and  vile,  while  the  other  fellow's  are  honourable, 
august,  divine.  Gardner  and  I  practised  this  and  soon  each 
had  the  other  on  a  throne  while  he  himself  grovelled  toforo 
him  most  abjectly.  We  learned  to  apologise  for  living  and 
to  say,  "  Yesterday  I  had  the  honour  of  lieing  rude  to  you," 
or,  "  To-morrow  will  your  augustness  condescend  to  remind 
decayed  me  to  buy  some  honourable  tea  ?  "  &c. 

If  I  wished  to  look  at  the  laundry  marks  on  Gardner's 
collars,  to  see  if  the  august  washerwoman  was  not  a  thief,  I 
should  say  :  "  May  I  turn  towards  your  honourable  collars  my 
adoring  glance  ?  "  but  if  I  wislied  Gardner  to  look  at  some- 
thing of  mine  I  should  say  :  "  0  Gardner,  Prince,  august 
glance  deign  towards  my  meretricious  cake  of  Persian  healing 
pine-tar  soap,"  or  whatever  it  was. 

Even  queerer  uses  of  the  honorific  are  scattered  over  the 
pages,  as  where   a  hospitable   little  woman  offers  milk, 

most  good  for  honorable  weariness." 

The  love  story  of  Allen  and  0  Toku  San  has  perhaps 
a  more  human  interest.  It  came  to  the  point  that 
0  Toku  San,  who  had  been  Allen's  pupil  in.  the  English 
language,  woidd  write  to  him:  "I  am  often  kiss  your 
photograph  and  wondering  '  Oh,  where  is  my  lover  ? ' 
aU  the  time  you  are  not  by  me."  But  0  Toku  San  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  been  betrothed  from  her  cradle, 
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and  such  arrangements  are  carried  out  in  Japan ;  so  wlien 
Allen  wrote  from  America,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
for  affairs,  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  in  a  position  to 
return  and  claim  her,  he  received  six  weeks  later  the 
following  icy  reply  : — 

Sir,— I  am  married  and  i8  called  Mrs.  Sodesuka.  And  by 
our  Japanese  morality  and  my  natural  temperament  I  decline 
for  ever  your  impoliteness  letter. — Sodescka  0  ToKU. 

The  story  is  told  with  grace.  If  we  find  a  fault  in 
Mr.  Brownell's  book  it  is  that  at  times  his  good  spirits 
land  him  on  the  verge  of  the  facetious. 


Other  New  Books. 

Random  Eeminiseences.      By  Charles   H.   E.  Brookfield. 

(Arnold.  14s.  net.) 
Mr.  Brookfield's  book  is  disappointing.  The  only  excuse 
for  the  writing  of  reminiscences  by  a  man  of  forty-three  is 
that  those  reminiscences  should  be  full  of  matter,  and  Mr. 
Brookfield's  hardly  touch  that  standard .  We  had  hoped,  too , 
for  a  more  literary  touch  and  a  less  crude  presentation  than 
we  have  been  able  to  discover  here.  It  is  possible  that  the 
association  of  the  name  of  Brookfield  with  Thackei-ay  and 
Tennyson,  Carlyle  and  Dickens,  led  us  to  expect  too 
much ;  or  perhaps  stories  attributed  to  Mr.  Brookfield 
which  are  current  in  London  clubs  have  acquired  point 
by  repetition.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  stories 
told  in  the  Reminiscences  are  pointless,  but  certainly 
a  good  many  of  them  were  not  worth  writing  do^vn ; 
indeed,  after  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  there 
comes  over  the  reader  the  kind  of  weariness  which  results 
from  riding  in  a  jolting  carriage.  Theatrical  reminiscences 
nearly  always  suffer  from  this  numbing  monotony.  We 
grow  tired  of  "  leading  juveniles,"  and  the  pretty  actresses 
on  tour  who  live  on  squalid  romance  and  tea,  and  Hay- 
market  flower-girls.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Brookfield's 
book  is  far  too  long ;  it  lacks  coherence ;  it  is  terribly 
anecdotal.  Also,  to  many  of  us,  there  is  little  new  of  any 
importance,  and  we  do  not  particularly  care  to  hear  of  the 
form  which  Mr.  Tree's  enthusiasm  took  over  the  building 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Yet,  having  expressed  our  own 
disappointment,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Brookfield's  book 
is  built  for  popularity,  and,  judged  by  the  average  of 
erach  work,  it  deserves  popularity.  It  has  good  humour, 
gaiety,  and  occasionally  tenderness  ;  we  somehow  feel  that 
Mr.  Brookfield  has  withheld  from  a  pubhc  in  which  he 
does  not  wholly  beheve  matter  which  would  have  reconciled 
us  to  the  less  admirable  portions  of  his  book. 


"  For  Better  ?    For  Worse  ?  "     By  George  W.  G.  Russell. 
(Unwin.     3s.  6d.) 

These  pleasant  "  notes  on  social  changes  "  by  Mr.  Russell, 
which  have  already  attracted  some  attention  in  the  Tatler, 
are  too  much  in  the  nature  of  mere  notes  to  be  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Russell,  who  has  something  of  the  observation 
of  a  social  critic,  misses  the  detachment  of  the  social 
philosopher  ;  and  sometimes  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
memory.  He  gives  instances  of  pronunciation  as  within 
his  personal  recollection — he  was  bora  in  1853 — which  are 
rather  surprising.  Did  people,  even  in  1853,  say  "dook," 
and"Jeames,"  and  "  laylock  "  ?  The  cockney  girl  still 
says  "  laylock,"  but  that  is  rather  a  different  thing.  As 
for  the  general  decay  of  manners,  Mr.  Russell  is  often 
right,  but  his  instances  are  not  always  convincing.  In  the 
"Sacred  Circle  of  Great-Grandmotherhood "  into  which 
Mr.  Russell  was  born,  he  tells  us  that  he  "never  heard  the 
slightest  reference  to  income  .  .  .  People  did  not 
chatter  about  their  neighbours'   incomes."     We  suspect 


that  Mr.  Russell's  circle  must  have  been  particularly 
exclusive,  for  Thackeray,  whom  Mr.  Russell  is  fond  of 
quoting,  made  many  of  his  contemporary  characters  talk 
at  large  concerning  incomes.  And  we  think  that  Mr. 
Russell's  idea  of  the  dechne  of  intellectual  cultivation  is 
exaggerated.  He  tells  us  that  "men  who  had  never  been 
to  a  university  but  had  passed  straight  from  a  JPubUc 
School  to  a  Cavalry  Regiment  or  the  House  of  Commons 
.  .  .  could  quote  Horace  as  easily  as  the  present 
generation  quotes  Kiphng  "  ;  also  that  "they  knew  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  time  with  an  absolute  ease  and 
familiarity."  We  beheve  that  such  men  are  as  common 
now  as  they  were  nearly  half  a  century  ago  :  but  they 
were  always  rare.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Russell  goes  too 
far.  This  generation  has  its  faults,  but  it  is  not  all  for 
"  a  brutal  reahsm."  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  even 
Mr.  RusseU  makes  a  reservation  and  considers  that  "  the 
ten  righteous  men  may  yet  save  the  city." 


The  Views  of  an  Angry  Man.     By  G.  S.  Street.     (A.  H. 
Bullen.     Is.) 

Mr.  Street  does  not  like  things.  So  we  may  best  give  the 
essence  of  this  unpretentious  little  volimie.  He  finds  himself 
an  Ego  in  the  Cosmos,  and  as  the  Cosmos  is  no  Cosmos  at 
all,  but  a  deranged  medley  of  conditions,  the  Ego  is  un- 
comfortable. Wherefore  the  Ego  takes  twelve  fierce  kicks 
at  the  Cosmos — the  kicks  being  chapters — and  many 
intercalary  digs  in  the  ribs.  Nothing  pleases  him  ;  he  is 
discontented  with  everything,  from  the  feUovv-creatures  he 
is  compelled  to  meet  to  the  clothes  he  is  compelled  to 
wear,  and  the  money  he  is  compelled  to  earn  and  spend. 
Fellow  creatures  are,  however,  inevitable.  Mr.  Street 
meets  them  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  forthwith  hates 
thera.  For  they  either  smoke  and  spit  or  they  carry 
crying  babies,  or — in  a  first-class  carriage — they  grunt  and 
talk  politics.  You  will  see  the  petulant  pose  of  the  Boy 
who  wrote  so  amusing  an  Autobiography  ;  you  will  see,  too, 
the  twinkle  behind  the  frown.  But  Mr.  Street's  discontent 
with  civilisation,  with  the  rich  man,  witli  his  food,  and 
drink,  is  nothing  to  his  fury  at  the  clothes  he  is  com- 
pelled to  put  upon  his  poor  poisoned  body,  when  the 
brewer,  the  wine  merchant  and  the  restaurant  keeper  have 
done  their  worst  with  him.  He  cannot  stand  even  editors. 
"  Knowing  their  total  unfitness  for'their  position,  I  will 
not  kow-tow  to  them."  So  we  may  congratulate  the 
editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  on  his  magnanimity  in 
publishing  these  papers.  He  doubtless  saw  the  tired 
twinkle  behind  the  frown.  But  did  these  "  views  "  quite 
deserve  book  form  ? 


Letters  of  an  Actress.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

These  letters  may  be  genuine  or  they  may  not  be  genuine  ; 
their  authenticity  or  otherwise  does  not  interest  us.  In 
such  a  publication  the  difference  between  fact  and  fiction 
is  of  no  importance  ;  what  we  have  to  consider  is  the  value, 
either  actual  or  fictitious,  of  the  work  itself.  And  in  this 
instance  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  has  no 
value  at  all.  We  admit  that  many  of  these  letters  are 
clever,  but  they  never  strike  a  note  of  marked  sincerity  or 
break  away  from  the  wearisome  trinity  of  stage,  woman, 
man.  The  love-affairs  are  precisely  as  such  love-affairs 
usually  are.  We  have  the  man  who  is  a  fraud,  the  men 
who  are  impossible,  and  at  the  end  a  man-iage  which 
promises  conceivable  happiness.  Tlie  whole  atmosphere 
18  charged  with  the  false  and  fooUsh  illusions  of  the  foot- 
lights ;  we  are  continually  being  confronted  with  that 
curious  and  characteristic  perversion  which  succeeds  in 
making  a  pose  of  naturalness.  The  writer  of  the  letters 
receives  a  caddish  proposition  from  a  Mr.  Bradeham,  and 
she  sends  him  a  reply  running  to  three-and-a-half  pages 
which  begins:  "I  must   thank   you   for  giving   me   an 
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opportunity  for  being  fxiink."  Tlii'  frankness  is  the  kind 
ot  frankness  we  should  expect  from  people  who  produce 
letters  of  this  kind. 


Gentlenien  of  the  House  of  Commons.     By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
2  vols.    (Hurst  and  Blackett.     15s.  net.) 

Mr.  Etioorr  lays  hold  of  his  subject  with  a.  grip,  as  his 
subject  has  laid  hold  of  hinj.  His  subject  is  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Commons  mainly  as  illustrated  by  vignettes 
of  the  notable  characters  which  from  the  days  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  have  sat  in  its  assembly.  The  continuity  of 
tradition,  the  identity  of  individual  type — those  are  the 
notes  of  our  admiration  for  the  Mother  of  Parliaments ; 
and  in  "Mr.  Escott 's  volumes  we  find  them  again  and  again 
exemplified.  There  is  at  Oxford,  in  a  window  of  All 
Souls  College  library,  a  portrait  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
''  Wherever  well-bred  English  gentlemen  meet  in  our  day, 
in  club  or  drawing-room,  at  Westminster  or  in  Pali  Mall, 
in  the  regiment,  in  the  Senate,  in  country  house  or  by 
covert  side,  may  be  seen  to-day  men  who  differ  externally 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  not  in  feature  or  in  carriage,  but 
only  in  the  accident  of  dress."  Mr.  Escott's  story  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Parhament  is  can-ied  tlirough  the  struggle 
with  the  Crown  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  throtigh  the 
Augustan  Age  when  Addison  failed  as  an  orator  and 
Steele  was  expelled ;  through  the  days  of  Walpole,  the 
Pitts  ;  till  the  House  met  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  home 
on  Februarj'  3,  1853.  The  story  is  brought  hurriedly  even 
to  the  day  when  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  proclaimed 
his  independence  by  alluding  to  Ijord  Hartington  as  "  the 
late  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party."  A  stirring  panorama 
of  the  long  hfe  of  the  controlling  force  of  English  history. 

Crag    and    Hound    in    tjakeland.      By   C.    E.    Benson. 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.     7s.  Gd.) 

This  is  a  book  for  the  enthusiast.  The  author  carefully 
explains  in  an  asterisked  footnote,  that  he  is  not  a  climber, 
merely  a  crags-man,  who  climbs  without  any  practical 
object,  wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought :  preferring 
rather  to  si'ramble  over  a  dining-room  table  than  walk 
aroimd  it.  But  the  author-cragsman,  though  modest, 
takes  himself  too  seriously  :  he  would  deny  himself  the 
post-prandial  pipe,  and  taboo  such  virile  language  as 
occasion  might  readily  and  well  suggest.  He  is  no  man 
of  fine  diction,  and  has  rude  doubts  as  to  scenery, 
beheving  that  he  who  rests  to  scan  the  outlook  wliile 
climbing  does  so  because  he  is  scant  of  breath  and  out  of 
condition  generally  ;  and  so  the  novice  will  be  made  to  feel 
somewhat  unhappy,  for  his  simple  devices  for  gaining  time 
and  wind  are  evidently  betrayed. 

There  is  much  in  the  book  of  rakes,  traverses,  pitches, 
gidlies,  chimneys,  aretes,  notches  and  noses  ;  there 
are  some  excellent  photographs  showing  falls  which  ' '  might 
be  dangerous."  Most  falls  are  of  this  variety,  but  no 
matter ;  the  novice  should  learn  these  particular  falls. 
This  description  of  a  border  terrier  is  rather  amusing  : 
"The  original  border  terrier  is  a  stout  -  thin  -  straight - 
limbed  -  bow-legged-white  -  black  -  mouse-coloured-chestnut- 
black-and-tan  -  slow-fast  -  short  -  nosed  -  long-mu  zzled-sort  of 
beast."  Mr.  Benson's  modest  book  is  descrilied  as  a 
"  kind  of  child's  guide  to  mountaineering,"  but  it  is 
more  than  this  :  it  is  a  careful  record  of  personal  experience, 
told  rather  baldly  but  enthusiasticallv,  and  with  the 
evident  intention  of  teaching  the  novice  waX  he  is  a  novice, 
and  no  more. 


Vluimbera's  CydopcEdia  of  English  Literature.     Vol.    TI. 

(W.  &  K.  Chambers.     lOs.  lid.  net.) 
Of   this    second    voluine    of    Dr.    Uavid   Patrick's    new 
edition  of  a  standard  work,  the  principal  new  feature  is  a 

Eaper  on  the  Eighteenth  Century  (the  period  covered), 
y   Mi'.   Austin   Dobson.     Mr.  ,^eorge  Saintsbury   con- 


tributes articles  on  Swift,. Pope  and  Sterne  ;  essays  on  the 
Revolutionary  Period  and  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  are 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Aitken ;  and  Mr.  William 
Wallace  treats  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson  and  Bums. 
Over  a  hundred  English  authors  are  dealt  with  who  in 
the  old  edition  were  not  named,  and  as  many  more  of 
those  who  were  barely  mentioned  are  illustrated  here. 
The  volume  may  be  reckoned  not  a  mere  cyclopasdia  but 
an  anthology  too,  and  a  good  one,  of  a  period  extending 
from  the  death  of  Dryden  to  that  of  Cowper.  Mr. 
Dobson's  introductory  essay,  if  it  lacks,  the  charm  of  bis 
more  particular  work,  is  the  expression  of  a  mind  that 
reflects  the  period  with  the  calm  precision  of  a  mirror. 


Pictures  in  the  Wallace  CoUeelion.     By  Frederick  Miller. 
(Pearson.     10s.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  book  which,  one  may  fairly  presume,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Autotype  Companjr,  to 
which  in  this  way  we  already  owe  so  much.  It  contams  a 
dozen  of  their  admirable  reproductions,  of  which  "  The 
Laughing  Cavalier "  of  Frans  Hals,  about  the  most 
efEective,  serves  as  frontispiece  to  the  handsome  volume. 
It  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  desire  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  collection  was  got  together  that 
Mr.  Miller  has  selected  the  twelve  pictures  which  are  to 
be  found  here.  Three  are  by  Greuze,  one  by  Fragonard, 
and  three  by  Meissonier.  Gainsborough's  picture  of 
Mrs.  Robinson  is  here  and  Romney's ;  not  Reynolds's. 
Sir  Joshua's  "  Nelly  O'Brien  "  we  have,  of  course ;  but 
unhappily  with  this  the  autotype  process  is  less  effectual 
than  usual.  That  which  in  the  original  is  blurred  by 
excess  of  light  shows  in  this  brown  as  a  desultory 
vagueness.  •  Looking  at  the  original  you  say,  "  What 
brilliant  day;"  at  the  autotype,  "Where  are  the 
features?  "  Mr.  Miller  writes  of  the  pictures  and  the  men 
who  painted  them  as  a  man  who  writes  for  the  quaUty 
that  has  been  labelled  "liberal  ignorance":  he  asks 
attention  and  intelligence  ;  himself  will  do  the  rest. 


A  History  of  German  Literaiure.     By  John  G.  Robertson. 
(Blackwood.     10s.  6d.  net.) 

When  a  vmter  attempts  to  describe  in  detail  the  Avhole 
development  of  German  literature  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Teutonic  Migrations  to  the  last  drama  of  Sudermann  in 
1902 — and  to  do  this  in  a  single  voliuno  of  635  pp. — he 
probably  does  not  aim  at  producing  anything  beyond  a 
good  manual  for  the  use  of  students.  And  assuming  this 
to  have  been  his  purpose,  Mr.  Robertson  has  certainly 
succeeded  ;  his  book  contains  a  vast  number  of  names  and 
dates,  compiled  with  singular  accuracy,  together  with 
descriptive  criticism  which  is  always  "  safe,"  if  never 
particularly  novel  or  suggeatiye.  Of  the  various  parts  of 
this  subject,  probably  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the 
Middle  High  German  period,  from  the  Nibelungenlied  to 
the  last  of  the  Minnesingers,  show  Mr.  Robertson  at  his 
best ;  and  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  contain  an 
interesting,  though  sketchy,  account  of  the  literary  move- 
ment in  Germany  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 
English  students  will  find  Mr.  Robertson's  work  of 
considerable  service  as  supplying  the  multitude  of  facts 
which  the  great  literary  histories — such  as  the  classical 
books  of  Scherer  and  Kuno  Francke— assume  their  readers 
already  to  possess. 

Sports  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Yams.     By  Admiral  Sir 
WiUiam  Kennedy.     (Constable,     fls.) 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  is  hkely  to  appeal  to  every 
sort  of  reader.  He  need  not  necessarily  be  interested 
in  sport;  the  title,  it  will  be  noticed,  covers  "Yarns  "  as 
well.  The  mixture  of  sport  and  yams  is  irresistible. 
Admiral  Kennedy  writes  Airith  the  robust  enthusiasm  and 
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li-aiikness  of  tlie  man  .who  taies  duty  and  pleasure  witli 
equal  seriousness  and  both  with  humour.  Tho  book,  in 
this  sense,  is  characteristically  Enghsh ;  it  has  the  flavoxu- 
of  irresponsibihty  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  profoxmd 
sense  of  responsibihty  that  marks  many  of  our  race  on 
the  high  seas. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  the  volume  are  reprinted  from 
the  Navy  and  Army  Illustrated  ;  the  first,  however,  which 
deals  with  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  included  in  that 
series.  Writing  of  Corfu  the  author  says  :  "  The  island 
has  deteriorated  much  since  the  Enghsh  occupation  ;  roads 
axe  bad,  and  money  is  scarce.  Nevertheless  Corfu  is  not 
a  bad  place  to  spend  a  few  months  in  the  winter  time. 
The  chruate  is  delightful,  the  scenery  lovely,  and  the 
English  society,  though  limited,  is  charming."  There 
we  have  the  note  of  cheerful  optimism  which  marks  aU 
these  sketches.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  writer's 
delightful  boyishness.  Speaking  of  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  on  which  he  submitted  a  report  for  which 
"  I  am  afraid  I  got  myseK  disHked  at  Ae  Admiralty," 
Admiral  Kennedy  says  : — 

I  mentioned  that  ia  a  cave  which  had  uudouhtedly  been 
used  by  Selkirk,  we  found  a  paper  collar  with  the  initials 
"  R,  C."  (Robinson  Crusoe)  on  it.  My  report  was  promptly 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  all  the  valuable 
information  lost. 

Admiral  Kennedy  takes  us  to  China,  Bermuda,  Jamaica, 
the  East  Indies,  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  a  dozen 
other  places,  and  everywhere  he  finds  sport  of  one  kind 
or  another,  ranging  from  snipe  to  tigers. 


Old  St.  Paid's  Catfiedral  (Seeley),  by  Canon  Benham,  is 
a  concise  and  simple  account  of  the  building  and  its 
associations.  The  illustrations  are  well  selected,  and 
include  many  examples  of  the  admirable  work  of  HoUar. 
The  narrative  covers  practically  all  that  is  known  concerning 
the  earliest  church  and  its  developments,  and  concludes 
with  the  beginning  of  Wren's  work  on  th^  present 
Cathedral. 

In  an  age  of  anthologies  the  dog  could  hardly  escape 
commemoration  ;  thus  we  have  Praise  of  the  Dog  (Richards), 
by  Ethel  E.  Bicknell.  Mrs.  Bicknell  has  gathered  material 
widely ;  she  includes  passages  from  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Lucian,  93  well  as  such  poems  as  Mrs.  Browning's  "To 
Hush."  But  why  has  Matthew  Arnold  been,  left  out  ? 
The  omission  is  hardly  excusable,  since  later  and  much 
inferior  work  has  been  included. 

The  sixteenth  volume  of  Book-Prieea  Current  (EUiot 
Stock)  records  the  prices  at  which  books  were  sold  by 
auction  between  October  1901  and  July  l'M2.  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  express  our  appreciation  of  this 
most  useful  and  laborious  publication. 

New  EniTiONS:  The  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Dent's 
'■  Cloister  Library  "  include*  George  Herbert's  The  Temjie 
and  A  Priest  to  the  TemiHe.  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller's  note  to 
this  edition  is  admirably  concise ;  vrithin  its  four  pages 
ip  packe<l  as  much  information  as  the  ordinary  reader 
needs,  and  more  than  he  usually  gets.  The  "index  of 
words  "  is  wisely  selective. — Another  of  the  many  pleasant 
little  Ijooks  being  issued  so  largely  ia  Selections  frcm  the 
Early  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (Methuen).  The  intro- 
duction is  by  Mr.  W.  Hall  Griffin.  With  two  exceptions 
the  selections  are  confined  to  the  poems  which  were 
pubUshed  up  to  1850.— Mr.  John  Lane  has  added  to  the 
"Lover's  Library"  the  Love  Poems  of  Robert  Herrieh. 
Having  regard  to  the  number  of  Herrick's  love-poems  it 
is  obvious  that  the  title  of  this  little  volume  is  rather  too 
inclusive.— -A  second  edition  reaches  us  from  Mj-.  Elkin 
Matthews  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Nield's  Guide  to  the  Best  His- 
tcrieal  Novels  and  Tales.  We  hardly-  understand  the 
method  of  selection.  Why  is  llie  Newcornes  included  ? 
— A  fourteenth  edition  of  Ian  Maclaren's  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  (Hodder)  in  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  popularity  of  one  form  of  fiction. 


Fiction. 

A  Hectic-Hysteric  Love  Story. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Wife.     By  Mary  Adams.     (Richards. 

6s.) 

This  is  an  example  of  the  book  that  becomes  notorious 
before  it  is  pubhshed.  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife  has 
been  "  in  the  air,"  and  in  the  Century  Magazine,  for 
months.  The  American  publishers  have  managed  a  divert- 
ing press  campaign  to  arouse  curiosity  about  the  "  secret  " 
of  its  authorship ;  and  the  English  publisher,  in  his 
advertisements,  prints  the  ostensible  name  of  the  author 
in  inverted  commas,  as  a  delicate  hint  at  a  mystery.  That 
"  Mary  Adams  "  is  not  a  beginner  in  letters  is  very  plain 
from  the  book  itself,  for  nearly  every  sentence  of  the  story 
is  handled  in  a  manner  which  shows  long  practice  in  the 
craft  of  appealing  to  the  populace.  The  meretricious 
gUtter  of  the  accomplished  phrase-concocter  shines  through- 
out, and  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  which  does  not  disclose 
a  skill  in  the  business  of  specious  innuendo  which  no 
apprentice  could  possibly  possess.  The  tale  vrill  probably 
create  some  fuss  in  America,  for  we  are  informed  that  the 
editor  of  the  Century  says  :  "It  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  striking  pieces  of  writing  that  have 
appeared  for  many  years."  (Observe  that  the  editor  of 
the  Centwy  refrains  from  stating  his  own  precise  opinion 
of  the  work.)  It  must  certainly  have  made  an  impression 
on  the  readers  of  tho  Centwy,  else  all  the  ingenious 
advertising  of  its  American  pubUshers  had  been  in  vain. 
But  that  it  will  make  a  similar  impression  upon  English 
readers  we  much  doubt.  English  readers  are  liable  to  be 
taken  in  once,  but  not  twice  by  the  same  artifice.  The 
Confessions  of  a  Wife  owes  its  existence  to  The  English- 
woman's Love  Letters,  and  in  England  that  short-hved 
school  of  fiction  has  had  its  day  and  ceased  to  be. 

The  production  of  "  Mary  Adams  "  is  the  Americanised 
version  of  Mr.  Laurence  Housman's  invention.  It  is  a 
hectic-hysteric  love  story,  accentuated  throughout  by  an 
assortment  of  vulgarities,  with  the  addition  of  morphino- 
mania  and  nymphomania.  Svirely  it  is  the  irony  of  fate 
that  the  readers  of  the  blameless  Century  should  have 
been  delighted  by  a  narration  which  from  cover  to  cover  is 
compact  of  morbidity  and  unwholesomeness  overlaid  with 
a  feeble,  sickly  sentimentality!  The  heroine  of  this  extra- 
ordinary farrago  of  dubious  suggestion  refers  to  the 
physical  side  of  marriage  as  "  such  a  dreadful  thing." 
She  pretends  to  be  shocked  while  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  shocked  —  fundamentally  brazen.  Her  amatory 
ecstasies  are  disgusting,  her  dolours  nauseating,  and  her 
submissions  offensive.  No  doubt  "  Mary  Adams  "  would 
rise  up  in  injured  innocence  and  righteous  indignation 
and  defend  herself  against  our  animadversions  with  all 
Xhe  gushing  ardour  of  her  pure  motives.  Nevertheless, 
things  are  what  they  are. 


The  Adt^cnlures  of  M.  D'Haneot.     By  J.  Storer  Clouatoh. 
(Blackwood.     Cs.) 

Tms  is  at  once  a  poor  and  an  entertaining  volume.  It  is 
poor  in  construction  and  it  crumbles  away  towards  the 
end ;  but  now  and  then  one  has  to  laugh  aloud.  The 
main  fault  of  the  book  appears  to  be  due  to  the  author's 
lack  of  scheme.  He  seems  to  have  begun  with  no  very 
definite  idea  and  to  have  permitted  the  story  to  evolve 
itself.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  with  another  work  with  which 
this  can  claim  some  kinship.  The  Pickwick  Papers,  the 
character  of  the  principal  figure  undergoes  a  considerable 
change  as  the  work  progresses.  iVt  the  first  we  are  led 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  fool,  a  Verdant  Green ;  later  he 
develops  into  a  wit,  a  cynic  and  a  good  companion. 
But  with  all  liis  changes  we  are  never  prepared  to  find 
that  his, conspiracy  was  serious,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  any 
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clear  idea  of  the  farcical  happenings  in  the  later  chapters. 
For  UB  the  best  of  the  story  is  connected  always  with 
Fisher.  We  do  not,  howerer,  quote  from  the  Fisher  episodes 
on  account  of  their  length.     This  is  amusing  : — 

Note  of    a  converEation  with  Bishop  of   Battersea,  taken 
down  from  memorj-  a  few  days  after. 

Myself:  What  is  the  difference  between  the  High  Chtirch 
and  the  Low  Church  ? 

Bisliop :  A  High  Church  has  a  high  conception  of  its  duties 
towards  mankind,  religion,  the  apostolic  succession,  and  the 
costume  of  its  clergymen.     A  Low  Church  has  the  opposite. 
Af .  Are  you  Low  Church  ? 
B.  No. 

M.  I  understand  tlxat  the  conversion  of  the  Pope  is  one  of 
your  objects.     Is  that  so  ? 

B.  Should  the  Pope  approach  us  in  the  proper  spirit,  we 
should  certainly  be  willing  to  admit  him  into  our  fold. 
M.  Have  you  written  many  theological  works  ? 
B.  I  believe  tea  is  ready. 
The  book,  though,  as  we  have  said,  it  makes  one  langh 
aloud  now  and  then,  is  not  what  it  should  be.     It  proves, 
however,  that  a   writer  of  much  humour  and  shrewdness 
is  at  work,  and  one  who  has,  we  think,  a  future. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week' a  Fiction  are  not  necesearily  final. 

Beviews  of  a  selection  vnll  follow.] 
Lavinia.  By  Rhoda  Broughtok. 

What  can  one  say  about  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of 
Good-hye,  Sweetheart  ?  To  an  actor,  actress  or  story-teller 
who  has  pleased  them  in  days  gone  by,  the  public  is 
always  kind  and  usually  faithful.  So  let  us  say  no  more 
at  present  than — here  is  a  new  story  by  Rhoda 
Broughton.  Is  it  in  the  old  manner?  That  is  the 
question.  We  open  a  page  at  random  and  read : 
"  Lavinia's  answer  is  impatiently  to  pull  open  her  own 
fur  collar,  as  if  she  were  choking,  and  to  repeat,  half 
under  her  breath  with  a  species  of  snort — Loyalty." 
The  other  girl  sits  slowly  down  upon  the  Aubusson  hearth 
rug  — — .  (MacmiUan.  6s.) 
The  Four  Feathers.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason's  adventure  stories  are  always  welcome.  He 
shows  no  signs  of  fatigue :  consequently  the  reader  feels 
none.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  adventure  yarn.  There  is 
an  internal  as  well  as  an  external  movement.  The  story 
might  be  called  a  study  in  the  psychology  of  cowardice.  It 
opens  in  Surrey,  but  the  scene  soon  changes  to  the  Soudan, 
where  much  of  the  action  passes.  The  period  is  just  after 
the  death  of  Gordon.  The  hero,  in  reahty  a  brave  man,  is 
.  haunted  by  a  fear  that  he  will  betray  cowardice  in  the 
time  of  trial.  The  story  shows  how  he  behaved  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  how  he  redeemed  his  honour.  (Smith 
Elder.  63.) 
The  Housewives  of  Edenkise.  By  Florence  Popham. 

Satire.  Not  the  virile  satire  of  Swift,  rather  the  quiet 
observant  humour  of  Jane  Austen.  We  do  not  for  one 
moment  compare  Miss  Popham  with  the  incomparable 
Jane,  but  her  book  follows  Miss  Austen's  model.  The 
action  of  this  quiet  story  takes  place  at  Edenrise.  It  is  a 
picture  of  village  society,  prim,  narrow,  self-sufficient,  by 
a  shrewd  observer.  The  nousewivear'  of  Edenrise,  their 
chatter,  their  views,  are  neatly  presented.  The  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Greenlaw  gave  them  something  "  to  gossip  about." 
Miss  Popham  is  quite  up-to-date.  One  of  the  chapter- 
head  quotations  is  this  from  Anatole  France  :  "II  n'y  a 
rien  au  monde  plus  sage  que  de  faire  un  beau  jardin." 
(Heinemann.  6s.) 
Mother  Earth.  By  Francis  Harrod. 

By  the  author  of  The  Potentate.  Dedicated  to  the 
author's  brother  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  his  wife.  Here 
is  a  fraginent  from  the  opening  chapter :  "In  this  last 
male  of  his  race  a  love  actually  for  the  soil,  and  lor  a 
life  led  close  down  with  her,  was  an  instinct  that  seemed 


to  have  awakened  in  him  to  retrieve  his  stock  at  any  rate 
from  the  dangers  of  decadence ;  from  the  fatal  predomi- 
nance of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  teaching  the  Msh  evil 
ways.  Nature  too  had  endowed  him  witli  a  powerful 
physique  and  brains  enough.  He  had  taken  medals  at 
Canabridge  over  the  heads  of  the  best,  and  with  ease." 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

DuiciNEA.  By  Eyre  Hcssey. 

The  author  of  Ofi  Account  of  Sarah  is  by  way  of  being 
a  humourist,  and  books  by  himiourists  are  not  always 
what  they  seem.  Certainly  the  cover  of  this  volume  sounds 
a  note  of  warning.  It  shows  a  picture  of  a  man  and 
woman  well  mounted  galloping  over  an  open  country. 
We  turn  the  pages.  It  is  as  we  expected.  Dulcinea  is  a 
favourite  mare,  not  a  beautiful  girl.  This  then  is  mainly 
a  sporting  and  racing  novel,  and  as  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen  have  their  passions,  and  fancies,  and  moods, 
there  is  a  background  of  the  proper  emotional  element. 
Mr.  Hussey  is  a  little  jerky  in  his  style.  (Arnold.  68.) 
The  Dream  and  the  Man.  By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Reynolds. 

A  "  psychic  "  story,  short  and  founded  on  experience.  The 
author  is  particular  about  that.  With  a  view  to  the  partial 
disarming  of  her  critics  she  wishes  to  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  the  curious  instance  of  clairvoyance  upon  which 
this  story  is  foimded  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  "  perfectly  true."  As  if  that  mattered.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
should  know  that  the  only  concern  of  the  critic  is  :  Does 
the  story  seem  real  ?  Are  the  facts  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  convinced  they  might  have  happened  ? 
Facts  presented  by  an  amateur  may  seem  quite  unreal. 
ImprobabiUties  presented  by  a  master  may  seem  very  real. 
(Murray.     2s.  6d.) 

A  Lady's  Honour.  By  Bass  Blake. 

A  first  novel.  How  many  writers,  we  wonder,  have 
made  their  first  appearance  in  fiction  with  an  historical 
romance  ?  This  is  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  scene 
partly  in  England,  partly  in  the  Low  Coimtries  before  and 
after  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  The  hero  is  a  country-bred 
Englishman  of  good  family.     (Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 

We  have  also  received  : — 

The  Lord  Protector,  by  S.  Levett  Yeats.  (Cassell.) 
Historical.     Cromwell  is  one  of  the  speaking  characters. 

Love  and  Louisa,  by  E.  Maria  Albanesi.  (Sands.) 
"  '  Dinner  will  be  a  little  late,  sir,'  said  the  butler  to  Max 
Chamham  as  he  got  out  of  the  brougham." 

Silk  and  Steel,  by  H.  A.  Hinkson.  (Chatto.)  Historical. 
"  A  thick  mist  hung  about  the  Palace  of  Whitehall." 

Morchester,  by  Charles  Datchet.  (Putnam's.)  American. 
Society,  pohtics  and  affairs. 

The  Motor  Maniac,  by  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard.  (Hut- 
chinson.) "It  resolves  itself  into  this,  Algernon:  we 
really  must  have  one." 

Tracked  Down,  byJHeadon  HiU.  (Pearson.)  Mr.  Headon 
Hill  is  the  author  of  Quilty  Gold. 

Dwellers  in  the  Mist,  by  Norman  Maclean.  (Hodder.) 
Eleven  stories.     "  A  Seeker  After  Truth,"  &c. 

TJie  Wine  of  Finvarra,hy  C.  L.  Antrobus.  (Cassell.) 
Thirteen  stories.     "  That  Sack  o'  Potatoes,"  &c. 

Lavender  and  Lace,  by  Myrtle  Reed.  (Putnam's.)  A 
pretty  looking  volume.     It  is  Uke  the  title. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Micro-Man,  by  E.  Pallander. 
(Digby  Long.)  Sensational.  Dr.  Hassler  makes  an 
"ultra-chemical"  discovery. 

The  Coachman  with  the  Yellow  Lace,  by  C.  Hannan. 
(Digby  Long.)  "  And  so  step  back  with  me,  good  Dames 
and  Gentlemen,  to  the  days  that  are  gone  by." 

Beyond  the  Boundary,  by  M.  Hamilton.  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.)  "  '  But  I  feel  that  I  could  worship  him  on  my 
knees,'  said  Juliet,  '  and  you  only  think  of  asking  him  to 
tea.'" 

An  Amateur  Providence,  by  Christine  Seton.  (Arnold.) 
The  motto  is  from  Gower's  Confesaio  Amantis. 
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Scenery  in   Fiction. 

The  late  Mi-.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  wrote  a  book  on 
Landscape  in  Poetry ;  we  do  not  know  that  anyone  has 
written  a  book  on  Landscape  in  Fiction.  Yet  this  subject 
might  repay  close  study.  Any  observations  we  can  make 
must  be  of  a  desultory  sort,  and  at  once  we  wiU  name  the 
provocation  we  have  received  to  launch  our  thoughts  at 
all.  It  is  that  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has  dared  to  open  his 
fine  novel,  llie  River,  with  four  pages  of  undiluted  land- 
scape, of  xmassuaged  scenery.  Scenery  in  fiction  may 
well  seem  a  subject  for  thought  when  the  first  chapter  of 
a  novel  conducts  you  through  1,300  words  of  nature- 
painting  to  a  rabbit-snarer  sitting  in  the  bracken. 

Many  novels,  perhaps  most  novels,  open  with  scenery  or 
weather.  Yet  in  spite  of  usage,  in  spite  of  illustrious 
example,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  scenery 
and  weather  are  a  weak  beginning.  They  make  an  easy 
and  gliding  beginning,  no  doubt ;  the  harbour  before  the 
sea.  In  Mr.  Phillpotts'  case  it  is  Southampton  Water 
before  the  Channel.  Yet  we  have  never  steamed  down 
that  magnificent  water-way  without  an  impatience  to  hear 
the  first  fist-blows  of  the  sea  on  the  ship's  side.  Yonder, 
not  here,  the  voyage  begins. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  thinks  otherwise.  He  leans  all  his  weight 
on  scenery  at  once.    His  first  sentence  is  this  : — 

From  the  rapt  loneliness  of  her  cradle,  from  her  secret 
fountains,  where  the  red  sundew  glimmers  and  cotton  grasses 
wave  unseen.  Dart  comes  wandering  soutliward  with  a  song. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  writing  must  perceive 
that  this  sentence  was  written  with  emotion.  It  has  that 
lilt  which  is  the  evasion  of  tears,  and  that  vagueness  of 
utterance  which  unlocks  a  fateful  door.  One  respects 
such  sentences ;  one  respects,  too,  such  impassioned 
description  as  follows  this  one.  Still  our  incUnation  is  to 
smile.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  for  us,  but  we  are  per- 
versely willing  to  wait.  '  'A  mother  of  old  story  with  haunted 
pools  .  .  .  to-day  she  ghdes  in  sleepy  backwaters  .... 
to-morrow  she  leaps  and  thunders  cherry-red  .  .  .  to-day 
the  sub-aqueous  mosses  gasp  as  her  receding  stream  leaves 
them  shrunken  under  fuU  blaze  of  light ;  to-morrow  she 
foams  in  freshet,  tosses  her  wild  locks  on  high,  shouts 
hoarsely,  with  echoing  reverberations  in  deep  gorges  and 
old  secret  caves,  drowns  half  a  fathom  deep  the  little 
flower  that  has  budded  and  bloomed  with  trust  beside  her 
brink."  We  know  that  all  this  is  impassioned  and  beautiful 
(a  little  obviously,  perhaps) ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not  stand  a  dozen  words  of  it,  and  tliough  literature 
is  not  the  House,  nor  we  the  Speaker,  the  gulf  of  diflerence 
seems  scarcely  bridged.  True,  Mr.  Phillpotts  tells  us  that 
at  a  certain  point  "  humanity  grows  concerned  with  Dart  " 
and  "pollutes  her  current  with  drosses  and  accretions 
from  cauldron  or  vat,"  but  these  things  are  said  in  order 
that  we  may  ignore  humanity.  The  very  diction  obscures 
Man.  We  are  in  Eden  before  Adam,  who,  when  he  comes 
(on  the  fifth  page)  seems  an  intruder,  or  rather  a  red-haired 
accident. 


Of  course  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  his  case  :  The  River  is 
concerned  with  people  who  Uve  with  nature  and  whose 
lives  may  be  said,  by  a  convenient  rhetoric,  to  be  "  con- 
cerned with  Dart  "  and  with  "  the  granite  aprons  of  her 
thousand  falls."  Actually,  however,  the  print  apron  of 
one  cottage  girl,  to  say  nothing  of  her  possible  fall,  is  more 
important  to  Mr.  Phillpotts  as  a  novelist,  is  more  im- 
portant to  any  novehst,  than  the  wildest  heave  of  boulder- 
strewn  moor  or  forest.  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  even  in  a 
novel  of  this  class,  to  entitle  the  story  by  its  setting 
and  to  introduce  that  setting  with  the  utmost  power  and 
volume  of  words  ?  Does  scenery  of  any  kind  reaUy  qualify 
human  nature  ?  It  gives  it  complexion,  and  certain  habits 
of  mind  and  speech ;  but  we  discover  even  these  limited 
effects  only  when  we  meet  the  people.  We  are  not  interested 
in  such  effects  until  the  people  interest  us.  The  environ- 
ment is  important  only  as  bringing  out  human  nature  in 
httle  unaccustomed  ways. 

The  error  of  putting  Nature  before  Man  is  rarely, 
however,  palpable  and  complete  in  any  one  writer  or 
story.  It  is  certainly  not  so  in  The  River.  It  came 
near  being  palpable  and  complete  in  Mr.  Hardy's  novel, 
The  Well-Beloved.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hardy 
insisted  in  his  preface  that  the  remoteness  and  natural 
gloom  of  the  Isle  of  Slingers  were  "  apt  to  generate  a 
type  of  personage  like  the  character  imperfectly  sketched 
in  these  pages."  But  when  that  amazing  character  was 
challenged  and  Mr.  Hardy  was  driven  to  explanation,  he 
referred  it  not  to  the  climate  and  scenery  of  the  Isle  of 
Shngers,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  story  was  planned  and 
partly  written  in  his  less  mature  period,  when  his  reading 
of  human  nature  was  adventurous.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  human  nature  is  everything  in  a  novel  and  scenery 
qtia  scenery  nothing.  At  the  best  it  is  as  the  setting 
to  the  jewel,  and  at  the  worst  it  is  as  the  cackle  to  the 
'osses. 

No, — a  third  and  more  excellent  way  there  is,  the  way  of 
drama,  the  way  of  truth.  A  novelist  should  see  landscape 
through  the  eyes  of  his  characters.  He  should  see  it  when 
they  see  it,  and  be  blind  to  it  when  they  are  blind  to  it ; 
and  always  introduce  it  as  a  part  of  the  drama,  never  as 
an  interlude.  This  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  in 
our  opinion  the  success  of  even  the  shortest  description  of 
scenery  in  a  novel  depends  upon  our  ability  to  see  it 
through  the  eyes  and  mood  of  a  character  in  the  story, 
and  in  no  wise  on  our  ability  to  see  it  vividly  through  the 
author's  eyes.  In  most  novels  when  the  author  introduces 
scenery  he  is  resting  on  his  oars.  The  fact  that  a  character 
walks  from  a  place  called  A.  to  a  place  called  B.  is  not  in 
itself  a  sufiicient  reason  for  describing  the  scenery  between 
A.  and  B.  Yet  it  is  constantly  done.  Take  the  following 
very  innocent  passage  from  The  River : — 

She  went  to  a  pastrycook's,  where  a  friend  served  in  the 
shop,  made  a  meal  of  the  things  she  liked,  drank  a  glass  o£ 
miik,  and  then  started  very  happily  upon  her  journey  of 
twelve  miles.  She  pursued  tlie  beautiful  road  now  slowly 
unfolding  pageants  of  spring.  She  crossed  Holme  Bridge, 
where  Dart,  silent  and  mysterious,  passed  through  rocky 
channels  ;  she  climbed  the  great  liill  beyond  ;  sank  down 
again  to  New  Bridge ;  presently  descended  a  tremendous 
declivity  that  led  to  Dartmeet ;  and  saw  Ijeneath  her  the 
sister  rivers  mingle.  Their  shining  confluence  was  set  in 
leaf-buds,  in  the  alder's  catkins  and  the  gold  and  silver  flower- 
light  of  tlie  wiUows.  Half  way  up  another  hill  Hannah  heard  a 
man's  step  behind  her,  and  the  next  moment  someone  readied 
her  side  and  slowed  his  progress.  Tlien  a  familiar  voice  greeted 
her,  as  though  no  great  matter  stood  Ijetween  them  ;  and  she 
looked  up  and  saw  Timothy  Oldrieve  returning  from  his  sport. 

"  Congratulate  me,"  he  said. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ordinary  landscape  art  of 
the  ordinary  novel.  Elsewhere  in  The  River  it  would  be 
easy  to  find  higher  work  ;  but  here  we  have  landscape  for 
mere  landscape's  sake.  It  is  Mr.  Phillpotts  who  sees  it, 
not  Hannah.  It  is  not  related  to  the  girl.  It  would  have 
been  the  same  for  you  or  us.    Now,  note  with  what  skill 
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ifi.  'iSieredith-  '-liipa^'si'ngfe'toudi,  mties  a  ac«ne  peHsonal 
li)  the  character  for  whom  he  has  akeady  reserved  oar 
attention : — 

.".      NeviL Beauchanip  dozed  for  an  hour.    He  was  awakened 

,.*  hy  light  on  his  eyelids,  and  starting  up  beheld  the  niany 

■"."  pimiaeles  of  grey  and  red  rocks  and  shadowy  high  and  wftito 

■'"     rpgions  al  the  head  of  tlie  gulf  waiting  for  the  siin;  and  the 

BUB  struck  them.     One  by  one  they  came  out  in  crimson  flame, 

till  the  vivid  host  appeared  to  have  steppe<l  forward.     The 

shadows  on  the  snow-lields   deepened  to  pui-plo   below  an 

irra4iation  of  ix)se    and  pink  and  dazzling    silver.      There 

of  aU  the  world  you  might  imagine  tlie  Gods  to  sit.     A  crowd 

of   mountains  endless  in  range,  erect,  or  flowing,  shattered 

and  arid,  or  leaning  in  smooth  lustre,  hangs  over  the  gulf.   The 

'mountains  ate  sovereign  Alps,  and  the  sea  is  beneath  them. 

The  whole  gigantic  body  keeps  the  sea,  as  with  a  hand,  to  right 

'  "and  left. 

Kevil's  personal  rapture  craved  lor  Renee  with  the  second 
long  broatli  ho  drew.     ...  •  ' 

It  is  not  the  splendour  of  the  description  that  matters 
Here,  it  is  its  dramatic  attribution  to  the  eyes  and  heart  of 
Nevil.'  "  He  was  awakened  by  light  on  his  eyelids."  In 
ai  tnoirient  we  understand.  So  have  we  all  awakened  many 
times  since  childhood,  and  straightway  we  share  the 
gradualness  and  wonder  of  Nevil,  waking  to  the  waking  day. 
We  obtain  all  the  sensuous  beauty  of  scenery,  and  yet  we 
axe  wholly  with  Nevil ;  our  attention  remains  the  satne  in 
kind;  we  are  not  delayed,  we  progress.  Even  more 
apposite  is  the  following : —  ''  .^y^ 

They  had  to  wait  for  tide  as  well  as  breeze,  and  pilot 

thi'ongh   intricate  mud-channels  before   they  could  see  the 

outside  of  the  Lido,  and  meanwhile  the  siui  lay  like  a  golden 

allsr-platter  on  mud-banks  made  bare  by  the  ebb,  and  curled 

.    in  drowsy  yellow  links  along  the  currents. 

A  supef D  piece  o£  dramatic  landscape  is  this  of  .Mi-. 
Hardy's:— 

Among  the  graves  moved  the  form  of  a  man  clothed  in  a 

white  sheet,  which  the  wind  blew  and  flapped  sadly  every 

jiow  and  then.    Near  him  moved  six  nlcn  bearing  a  long  box, 

:    and  two  or  three  persons  in  black  followed.     The  coffin,  with 

■    "  ^  its  twelve  legs,  crawled  across  the  isle,  while  around  and 

locneatli  it  the  flashing  lights  from  the  sea  and  the  school  of 

mackerel   were    reflected ;    a    fishing-lwat,    far    out   in  the 

Chaunel,  being  momentarily  discernible  under  the  coffin  also. 

The  procession  wandered  round  to  a  particular  comer,  and 

halted,  and  paused  there  a  long  ■while  in  the  wind,  the  sea 

behind  them,  the  surplice  of  the  priest  still  blowing.    Jocelyn 

stood  with  his  hat  off:  he  was  present,  though  he  was  a 

,  quarter  pf  a, mile  off ;  and  he  seemed  to  hear  the  words  that 

wore  being  ^id,  though  nothing  but  the  wind  was  audible. 

Here  the  entirely  personal  character  of  the  vision  is  felt 
long  before  Jocelyn  is  mentioned;  it  is  felt  in  that  note 
of  the  fishing-smack  saihng  imder  the  cofSn.  It  is  to  this 
plane,  that  novelists  should  endeavour  to  rise  iu  their 
treatment'  of  scenery.  But  it  is  the  highest  plane,  and  is 
therefore  scarcely  to  be  reached.  They  will  do  much  if 
on  a  Jpwer  plaae  they  guard  ifgainst  writing  landscape 
for  landscapo'a  sake.  It  has  been  told  in  Gath  and 
mentioned  in  the  New  York  Bookman  that  Mr.  Phillpotts 
nftter  describes  scenery  without  sitting  down  in  front  of 
it 'like  a' painter,  and  transferring  if  bit  by  bit  to  his 
canvas— -we  mean  his  pocket-book.  The  method  surprises 
by.  itself,  but  we  do  not  quarrel  with  it ;  an  author  may 
work  ^  he  pleases.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that 
Mr.  PhiUpotts  finds  his  camp-stool  too  comfortable,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  iiudness  now  and  then  to  knock  it 
from  under  him.  Of  course  a  landscape-novelist  like 
Black  has  his  reward,  but  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  nardly  the  man 
to  covet  that.  He  knows  so  much  of  human  nature  that 
one  would  have  him  see  landscape  as  a  part  of  it,  and 
as  a  small  part  of  it.  In  Tlie  Biver  are  passages  in  which 
he  reaches  a  noble  level  of  art.  Indeed,  the  landscape 
with  which  the  story  begins  is  artistically  redeemed  by 
the  landscape  on  which  it  ends.  The  one  is  premature 
jjfid  awbjective,  the  other  dramatic  and  punctual,     it  t.  n''', 


From  the  Soil. 


I. 

The  Field-Labouber  Speaks. 

Ah  am  a  mighty  simple  man  and  only 

Good  wi'  my  baggin'  hook  and  sichlike  and  'tis  lonely 

Wheer  ah  do  hedge  on  Farmer  Finn  his  farm. 

Often  ah  gits  to  thinking 
When  it  grows  dark  and  the  ol'  aim's  done  sinking,  and 
ah  hev  had  my  sheere 

Of  fear 
And  wanted  to  feel  sure  that  God  were  near 

And  goodly  warm — 
As  near  as  th'eldritch  shave  I  were  at  wark  about  .  .  . 

Plenty  o'  time  for  thinking 
We  hes  between  the  getting  up  and  sinking 
Of  that  ol'  sun — about  the  God  we  tark  about  .  .  . 

In  the  beginning  God  made  Heaven  and 
Tlie  'Arth,  'n  Sea  we  sometimes  hear  a-calling 
When  wind  she  bloweth  from  the  rainy  land 
An'  says  ther'll  soon  be  wet  an'  rain  a-falling. 

Ah'U  give  you,  parson,  God  he  made  the  sea. 
An'  made  this  Arth,  ner  yit  ah  wo-an't  scrimmage 
But  what  he  made  the  sky ;  what  passes  me 
Is  that  what  follows  :  "  Then  the  Lord  made  we 
In  his  own  image." 

Ii'or,  let  alone  the  difference  in  us  creatures. 
Some  short  o'  words  like  me,  and  others  preachers 
With  stores  of  them,  like  you ;  some  fair,  some  middhn', 
Some  black  avis'd  like  you  and  good  at  fiddUn', 
Some  crabb'd,  some  mad,  some  mighty  gay  and  pleasant. 
No  two  that's  more  alike  than  jackdaw  is  to  pheasant, 
We're  poorish  stuff  at  best. 

We  doesn't  last  no  time  before  we  die, 
Nor  leave  more  truck  behind  than  they  poor  thrushes, 
You  find,  stiff  feathers,  laid  aside  the  bushes 
After  a  hard  ol'  frost  in  Janu-ry. 
or  crow  he  lives  much  longer, 
or  mare's  a  de-al  stronger 
'N'  the  hare's  faster     ... 
If  so  be  God's  like  we  and  we  like  he 
Tlie  man's  as  good's  his  master. 

You  are  a  civil,  decent-spoken  man.  Muss  Parson, 

'N'  I  don't  think  ye'U  say  this  kind  o'  tark  is  worse'n 

arson — 
That's  burning  stacks,  I  think — suiely  it  isn'  meant  so, 

I  tell  you.  Parson,  no ; 
'N'  us  poor  folk  we  doesn't  want  to  blame 
You  parsons  fer  the  things  that's  said  and  sung 
Up  there  in  church.     My  apple  tree  is  crook'd  because 

'twere  bent  so 
When  it  were  young. 

'N'  them  as  had  you  preacher-folk  to  tame, 
Taught  you  the  tales  that  you  are  bound  to  teU 

Us  folk  below 
About  three  Gods  that's  one,  an'  Heav'n  an'  Hell, 
An'  things  us  folk  ain't  meant  to  understand. 

I  tell  you,  sir,  we  men  that's  on  the  land 

Needs  summut  we  can  chew  when  trouble's  brewing,    ; 

When  our  ol'  'ooman's  bad  anljXent.is  due. 

'N'  we  no  farden,  ,.-•.. 

'N'  when  it's  late  to  sow  'n'  still  too  wet  to  dig  the  garden, 
Something  as  we  can  chew  like  that  ol'  cow  be  chewing. 
Something  told  plain  and  something  we  gits  holt  on, 
— You  need  a  simple  sort  o'  feed  to  raise  a  colt  on — 
We  needs  it,  parson,  life's  a  bitter  scrimmage, 
Livin'  and  stuggin'  in  the  mud  and  things  we  do 

Enow  confound  us ; 
We  hain't  no  need  for  fear 
Of  God,  to  make  the  living  hardly  worth    .... 
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You  tell  us,  sir,  tliat  "  God  he  made  this  Earth 

In  His  own  image" 
An'  make  the  Lord  seem  near. 
So's  we  could  think  that  when  we  come  to  die 

We'll  lie 
in  this  same  goodly  'Arth,  an'  things  goo  on  around  us 

Much  as  thoy  used  to  goo, 
An'  know  this  goodlv  'Arth  of  plough  and  sod 

Is  God. 

n. 

The  SsiAix  Farmer  Soliloqdise.s. 

I  wonder  why  we  toiled  upon  the  earth 
From  sunrise  until  simset,  dug  and  delved, 
Crook-backed,  cramp- fingered,  making  little  marks 
On  the  unmoving  bosoms  of  the  hills, 
And  nothing  came  of  it.     And  other  men 
In  the  same  place  dug  and  delved  and  ended 
As  we  have  done  ;  and  other  men  just  there 
Shall  do  the  self-same  things  until  the  end. 
I  wonder  why  we  did  it.     .     .     .     Underneath 
The  grass  that  fed  my  sheep,  I  often  thought 
Something  lay  hidden,  some  sinister  thing 
Lay  looking  up  at  us  as  if  it  looked 
Upwards  thro'  quiet  waters ;  that  it  saw 
Us  futile  toilers  scratching  little  lines 
And  doing  nothing.     And  may-be  it  smiled 
Because  it  knew  that  we  must  come  to  this.     .     .    . 

I  lay  and  heard  the  rain  upon  the  roof 

All  night  when  rain  spelt  ruin,  lay  and  heard 

The  east  wind  shake  the  windows  when  that  wind 

Meant  parched  up  land,  dried  herbage,  blighted  wheat, 

And  ruin,  always  ruin  creeping  near 

In  the  long  droughts  and  bitter  frosts  and  floods. 

And  when  at  dawning  I  went  out-a-doors 

I  used  to  see  the  top  of  the  tall  shaft 

0'  the  workhouse  here,  peep  just  above  the  downs. 

It  WHS  as  if  the  thing  were  spying,  waiting. 

Watching  my  movements,  saying  "  You  will  come, 

^yiLl  come  at  last  to  me."    .And  I  am  here     .... 

And  down  below  that  Thing  lay  there  and  smiled ; 

Or  no,  it  did  not  smile  ;  it  was  as  if 

One  might  have  caught  it  smiling,  but  one  aaw 

The  earth  immoveable,  the  unmoved  sheep 

And  senseless  hedges  run  like  little  strings     ■ 

All  over  hill  and  dale    .... 

Ford  MIvdox  Hdeffer. 


Impressions. 

HI.  The  Real  Thing.      ,,,  ^^ 

They  urged  him  to  join  their  Metaphysical  Society,  and 
because  his  world  was  grey  just  then  (he  was  hardly 
convalescent  after  an  operation  for  appendicitis)  he 
listened.  The  world  begins  in  wonder,  they  said,  quoting 
from  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  to  which  he  answered  by 
repeating  the  ancient  definition  of  metaphysics,  that  it 
is  like  looking  into  a  dark  room  for  a  black  hat  that  is 
not  there.  But  they  persisted  with  this  fish  that  was 
wortli  catching,  and  he,  being  still  very  unwell,  was 
caught.  Strange  to  say,  he  found  tlie  first  meeting  in- 
teresting and  attractive.  They  foregathered  in  a  small, 
bare,  ground-floor  room,  looking  upon  a  white  Sussex 
road  Busts  of  four  foreign  philosophers,  with  unpro- 
nounceable names,  stood  on  black  pedestals  in  the  corners. 
Over  the  fireplace  (the  fire  never  burned  properly)  was  a 
photograph  of  the  bust  of  .Julius  Csesar,  with  the  firm  lips 
and  the  perfect  brow.  The  head  shining  palely  from  the 
grey  pa])er  fnount  reminded  him  of  a  watery  moon  against  a 


bank  of  clouds.  At  the  first  meeting  they  announced  that 
metaphysics  was  the  r^al  thing,  and  sitting  there,  wrapped 
in  a  great  coat,  with  black  spots  dancing  hefore  his  eyes, 
he  half  believed  them. 

At  the  second  meeting,  a  month  later,  when  he  was 
feeling  much  better.  Nature  smiled  and  called  to  the 
triiant.  He  heard.  AH  their  own  fault  for  keeping  the 
door  open.  It  was  one  of  those  autumn  days  when 
summer  rushes  back  for  a  last  adieu,  bringing  with 
her  nostalgia  for  moor,  down  and  sky.  A  hard-headed 
Scots  student  was  reading  the  latest  utterance  of  an 
eminent  philosopher — a  closely-reasoned,  quite  admirable 
eiposition  of  his  own  philosophy,  and  a  merciless  exposure 
of  the  mental  fluidity  of  the  Barbarian  philosopher's 
mind. 

The  door  was  open  :  that  was  the  mistake.  There  was 
nothing  but  a  strip  of  garden  between  them  and  the 
highway — such  a  road  winding  between  heathery  moors, 
and  then  climbing.  It  was  foUy  to  let  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  happy  out-o'-doors  peep  in  upon  their 
anaemic  gropings  in  the  dark  for  the  real  thing.  The 
student  read,  and  the  truant  saw  four  saplings  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  beyond  the  road,  slender  against  the  blue  sky  ; 
he  read,  and  the  truant  saw  the  sheep  grazing  ;  he  read  :— 

The  pkiloSQpher's  first  business,  then,  is  to  state  his 
problem,  as  clearly  and  unambigtiously  as  possible.  His  next 
work  is  to  unite  all  his  organised  knowledce  in  the  framing 
of  a  hypothetical  solution,  in  formulating  nypothetically  the 
principle  which  is  the  ground  of  the  opposition  stated  m  the 
problem.  — 

A  boy  thrust  a  basket  of  apples  over  the  garden 
hedge,  and  shook  them  tiU  the  room  stirred  with  their 
fragrance.  Nobody  bought  one ;  the  boy  was  motioned 
away,  but  the  good  smell  of  the  apples  broiight  back  to 
the  truant  the  thought  of  orchards,  green  turf  dappled  with 
sunlight,  a  ladder  against  a  tree,  and  wicker  baskets  piled 
high  with  the  fruit.  He  lost  the  thread  of  the  discourse, 
and  when  he  recaught  the  argument  it  was  to  hear  :— 

It  is  novr,  I  think,  suiTiciently  evident  that  the  common 
metliod  of  mysticism  and  pluralism  is  an  attempt  to  cut  oif 
the  one  from  the  many,  the  universal  from  the  particular. 
The  aim  of  mysticism 

Just  then  a  troop  of  horses  galloped  past,  each  animal 
with  a  girl  on  its  back,  riding  vrith  the  easy  confidence  of 
youth  which  knows  no  fear,  their  faces  flushed  with  the 
joy  of  action,  their  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  Along  the 
road  they  clattered  at  a  hand  gallop,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  their  laughter.  The  truant  moved  in  his  scat. 
He  realised  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher  in  a  dark 
chamber,  when  girls  are  galloping  over  downs,  and  apples 
are  waiting  to  be  skaken  from  trees.  But  the  Scots  student 
proceeded  with  even  voice,  and  caught  the  truant  again  with 
these  words  : — 

The  mystic  turns  from  an  inexplicable  Many  to  a  mysterious 
One,  the  pluralist  from  a  One,  supposed  to  bo  colourless,  and 
empt)',  to  a  rich  unanalysable  Many. 

At  that  moment  two  men  passed  up  the  road,  talking, 
and  one  said  :  "  Then  you  take  a  pilot  at  Sheerness." 

That  was  just  too  much.  He  slipped  through  the  open 
door.    -  ,;.,'   .  r 


Literature  and  Success. 

When'  Max  Nordau  sprang  his  theories  of  degeneracy 
upon  the  world  the  world  was  at  first  inclined  to  take 
them  far  too  seriously  ;  later,  perhaps,  by  way  of  reaction, 
the  laughter  was  a  little  too  loud  and  too  self-conscious. 
We  most  of  us  discovered  that  we,  too,  were  degenerates  ; 
that,  naturally,  being  absurd,  we  could  look  into  each 
others'  faces  and  laugh.     After  all,  what  did  it  niatter?. 
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It  did  us  no  harm  to  be  labelled  by  an  entirely  serious 
and  i^essimist  gentleman ;  indeed,  the  label  was  not 
without  distinction.  In  our  inner  hearts  we  rather 
liked  it. 

In  an  article  called  "  The  Conditions  of  Success  "  in  the 
Fortnightly,  Max  Nordau  discusses  a  difficult  problem  in 
quite  characteristic  fashion  ;  he  is  dogmatic,  rather  bitter, 
confused,  and,  we  think,  illogical.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  and  understanding  in  the  essay, 
though  it  is  truth  and  understanding  without  any  flash  of 
spiritual  insight.  "To  weigh,"  says  the  author,  "the 
moral  and  material  value  of  .  .  .  various  forms  of 
success  one  against  the  other,  is  clearly  not  easy.  ... 
Their  proportional  estimation  depends  upon  the  conception 
of  the  world  and  life,  the  temperament,  the  coarser  or 
finer  soul-fibre  of  the  person  estimating  them."  It  is 
plain  that  no  definite  agreement  is  possible  between  men 
whose  measure  of  success  is  a  golden  measure :  they  all 
desire  wealth,  but  to  what  end?  "To  despise  money," 
says  Nordau,  "  is  very  foohsh.  .  .  .  Whoever  boasts  that 
he  despises  money,  boasts  that  he  despises  the  pictures  of 
Leonardo  and  Velasquez,  the  statues  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Carpeaux  and  Paul  Dubois,  the  view  on  the  north  Italian 
lakes,  the  gulf  of  Naples  and  the  giants  of  the  Alps,  the 
voice  of  De  Reszke  and  Patti,  the  violin-playing  of 
Joachim  and  Sarasate,  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
the  science  of  Lord  Kelvin,  and  the  inventiveness  of 
Edison.  For  all  these  one  can  procure  with  money." 
There  is  surely  confusion  here  ;  the  man  who  despises 
money,  despises  it  as  an  end  in  itself ;  he  does  not  condemn 
its  nobler  possibihties.  And  although  money  may  procure 
the  written  words  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  it  certainly 
cannot  command  the  assimilation  of  his  wisdom  into  life 
and  conduct.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the  man  who 
buys  the  block  of  marble  has  already  the  perfect  statue. 

Then  the  author  proceeds  to  fame,  and  in  particular  to 
literary  fame.  "  The  thirst  for  fame  seems  to  be  the  most 
ideal  ambition.  It  is  the  most  foolish  of  aU.  ...  To 
him  who  does  not  possess  it,  it  seems  the  sum  total  of  all 
that  is  splendid.  He  who,  according  to  the  general  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  possesses  it,  sees  that  it  contains 
much  more  bitterness  than  satisfaction,  and  that  it  is  not 
wortli  either  a  night's  sleep  or  a  day's  effort."  "  The  general 
opinion  of  .  .  .  contemporaries  "  would,  we  believe,  at 
no  time  have  supported  this  view.  There  are  moods,  no 
doubt,  in  which  the  greatest  minds  see  fame  but  as  "the 
multi-coloured  bubble,"  but  those  moods  are  eitlier  moods 
of  deep  depression  or  spiritual  exaltation.  The  truest 
greatness  may  not  hunger  after  fame,  but  it  sees  it  as  a 
logical  necessity ;  only  to  small  or  envious  men  does  it  mean 
bitterness  and  strife.  It  is,  if  you  will,  the  accident  of 
greatness,  but  not  the  penalty. 

Nordau  goes  too  far  in  his  effort  to  dispose  of  the  fallacy 
that  hterature  is  suitable  for  "a  by-occupation  .... 
an  excellent  plan  for  the  utilisation  of  time-offals."  It  is 
•  true  that  no  profession  is  more  exacting,  than  literature, 
that  by  its  very  nature  it  makes  mental  rest  most  difficult 
and  insecure.  It  is  possible,  says  the  author,  for  scientists 
to  work  "  by  day  for  bread  and  by  night  for  knowledge," 
and  he  instances  George  Smith  and  Earaday.  He  adds  : 
"  I  know,  however,  no  single  example  where  a  man  after 
the  daily  work  for  bread  should  have  produced  in  the 
night  hours  a  work  which  achieved  fame."  To  this 
affirmation  Nordau  makes  one  qualification :  short  lyrical 
poems  could,  he  considers,  be  produced  after  a  day  of 
other  work.  It  would  appear,  to  name  only  one  writer, 
that  Nordau  has  forgotten  Charles  Lamb. 

To  conclude,  let  us  quote  the  following  extraordinary 
statement :  "  In  every  other  field  overwork  only  harms  the 
worker.  In  the  field  of  literature  it  harms  the  work." 
Does  then  the  brush  or  chisel  never  fail  from  weariness  in 
the  artist's  hand  ?  Does  he  never  work  against  time  and 
see  his  utmost  effort  fail  to  express  a  etrugghng  idea 
which  leisure  might  have  expanded  and  perfected  ?    And 


even  outside  the  arts  it  is  obvious  that  overwork  harms  the 
work  as  well  as  the  worker.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  propound  a  greater  fallacy  in  two  short  sentences.  We 
have,  mdeed,  never  read  an  article  by  a  writer  of  European 
reputation  which  contained  less  worth  saying  and  less 
still  worth  remembering. 


Cowley  Redivivus. 

Cowley's  official  remembrancers  have  conspired  to  give  us 
full-dress  portraits  of  their  subject.  The  epitaph  in  the 
Abbey,  which  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  reaa  without 
annoyance,  is  couched  in  terms  of  exaggeration  that 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  true  standard  of  criticism. 
Dr.  Sprat's  Life  is  a  eulogj'  rather  tlian  a  biography,  and 
led  Coleridge  to  express  a  regret  that  the  Bishop  had  not 
given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  poet  "  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers."  This  costume  was  probably  more  congenial  to 
Cowley  than  the  silks  and  ruffles  of  the  courtier.  But 
the  latest  reminder  of  him  comes  in  festal  garb — white, 
gold  and  grey — a  volume  of  Poems  selected  from  the 
Writings  of  Abraham  Cowley,  published  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Curtis  at  the  Astolat  Press,  Guildford.  It  is  a  good 
selection,  though  one  misses  the  "  Ode  to  Brutus,"  the 
subject  of  which  was  thought  to  have  offended  Charles 
the  Second,  and  room  might  have  been  found  for  "  The 
Chronicle,"  that  list  of  the  ladies  of  his  heart — or  of  his 
imagination — by  which  the  poet  is  best  known  to  the 
anthologies.  Those  should  purchase  this  little  volume 
who  have  a  curiosity  about  the  work  of  a  writer  whose 
popuLxrity  as  a  poet  was  great,  though  transitory,  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  a  complete  collection  of  his  poems,  and 
in  truth  his  verse  is  all  tne  better  for  selection. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  satisfied  to  preface  the  poems  with  an 
abridgement  of  Sprat's  Life.  Readers  who  take  the  trouble 
may  find  a  good  deal  of  self-revelation  scattered  through 
Cowley's  own  pages.  In  a  sense  every  writer  is  his 
own  biographer.  Just  as  character — or  the  want  of  it — 
appears  in  the  face,  so  a  man's  nature,  whether  complex 
or  simple,  may  be  inferred  from  his  writings.  But 
of  course  there  are  degrees  of  simplicity,  and  of 
reticence.  Of  the  latter  quality  Cowley  is  singularly 
devoid.  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  ambitions  and  his  dis- 
appointments, the  loyalty  which  no  neglect  could  poison, 
his  gentleness,  his  amiability,  his  courage — all  these  may 
be  read  at  large  in  Cowley's  writings.  You  may  not  care 
for  his  poetry — the  Essays  it  would  be  hard  to  dislike — 
but  you  can  scarcely  help  loving  the  man.  Very  hkely  it 
woidd  have  been  happier  for  Cowley  had  he  been  able  to 
sit  in  silence  under  unmerited  coldness.  But  he  was  like 
Parson  Yorick :  it  was  not  in  him  to  pause  and  calculate  : 
if  a  thing  appeared  to  him  unkind  or  unjust,  he  must 
needs  say  that  it  was  so.  Thus,  when  at  the  Restoration 
he  foimd  his  twelve  years  of  exile  and  of  unflagging  work 
in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts  callously  disregarded,  and 
himself  threatened  with  absolute  want,  he  could  not  submit 
to  the  slight  in  silence.  He  put  forth  in  "  The  Complaint  " 
a  just  and  on  the  whole  a  dignified  protest.  And  though 
the  king  i^ored  it  and  his  enemies  laughed  at  him,  yet 
Cowley,  being  what  he  was,  must  have  felt  the  happier 
for  having  unpacked  his  heart.  Liberavi  animam  m^am, 
one  can  fancy  nim  exclaiming. 

Happily,  too,  he  did  not  free  it  quite  in  vain.  For 
though  Charles  would  not  listen,  Cowley  had  powerful 
friends,  by  whose  good  offices  he  obtained  the  object  of 
liis  desires,  a  retreat  in  the  country,  far  from  Court  and 
London.  Of  this  he  had  dreamt  amid  gay  assemblages, 
or  over  his  midnight  task-work.  A  life  of  disinterested 
study  and  production  had  been  his  constant  ideal,  and  he 
seemed  about  to  realise  it.  Unfortunately  his  health 
began  to  fail  him.    Perhaps  too  the  coveted  reward  came 
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too  late.  Again,  he  may  have  misread  his  own  nature,  and 
have  known  the  wish  to  return  to  those  very  distractions 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  pined  for  solitude. 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest."  But  if  the 
lot  did  not  fall  to  him  in  the  fairest  ground-,  he  made 
the  best  of  it,  with  a  cheerful  stoicism.  "  Nothing,"  he 
writes,  "  shall  separate  me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have 
loved  so  long,  and  have  now  at  last  married,  though  she 
neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  so 
quietly  with  me  as  I  had  hoped  from  her."  And  so  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement,  busied 
with  his  garden  and  his  studies,  in  a  fashion  and  a  spirit 
not  unworthy  the  friend  of  Evelyn  and  of  Falkland. 


Drama. 

Mr,  Esmond's  Stagecraft. 

Whatever  else  one  may  think  of  "  My  Lady  Virtue,"  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  a  vastly  ingenious    piece. 
Ultimately,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Esmond  has  anything 
particular  to  say,  but  at  least  he  has  a  complete  equipment 
for  saying  it.      His  double    experience  of   the  stage,  as 
author  and  as  mime,  has  given  him  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  what,  dramatically,  teUs.     He  has  liis  effects  at 
his  finger-ends.     The  preliminary  drawing-room  conversa- 
tion, although  in  itself  somewhat  tedious  and  glittering 
with  paste  epigrams,  is  admirably  contrived  to  put   the 
audience  in  possession  of  just  those  facts  of  the  past  and 
present  which  it  is  essential  they  should  know,  and  which 
the   bunghng   playwright  generally  contrives    to  conceal 
from  them.     And  ever  after  the  piece  moves  upon  oiled 
hinges.     There  is  the  right  amount  of  comic  relief,  easily 
and    naturally   worked  in.      There   is   one    little   bit  of 
sensationalism    in    the   upsetting    of   a   lamp,    with    its 
delicious  thrill  to  the  nerves.     There  is  a  most  effective 
use  of  the  parallel  situation,  as,  for  example,  when  the  bad 
woman,  having  been  received  in  the  house  of  the  good 
woman  with  chiUing  and  polite  disdain,  finds  her  rival 
suddenly  compelled  to  return  the  visit,  and  takes  occasion 
to  receive  her  with  a  cigarette  between    her    lips   and 
a    tumbler   of    brandy-and-soda    in   her   hand.      All    the 
situations  are  led  up  to  with  extreme  dexterity,  and  they 
provide  a  series  of  exciting  little   unexpectednesses  and 
reversals  of  fortime,  reaching  its  climax  in  the  career  of  a 
certain   compromising  letter  which   passes  from  hand  to 
hand    in  the   most   adroit    and    diverting  fashion.     This 
letter  is  the  ehu  of  the  whole  play.     It  was  written  in 
the  course  of  a  shady  but  forgotten  past  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Ernestone  to  Mrs.  Bramley  BurviUe.    Sir  Geoffrey  is  now  a 
rising  politician  and    has    an  irreproachable  wife.      Mrs. 
Bramley  Burville  is  not  irreproachable,  and  has  a  genial 
blackguard  of  a  husband  whose  doubtful  position  in  society 
is  imperilled    by   imminent   bankruptcy.       Mr.    Bramley 
Burville  has  discovered  the  existence   of  the   letter  and 
wants  it  in  order  to  blackmail  Sir  Geoffrey.     Sir  Geoffrey 
wants  it  in  order  that  he  may  secure  his  political  position 
from  scandal.     Mrs.  Bramley  Burville  wants  it,  because 
she  believe  that  her  husband,  whom  in  secret  she  adores, 
intends  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  divorce.     Lady 
Emestone's  ideals  of  virtue  lead  her,  when  it  comes  into 
her  possession,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  husband  whom  her 
husband  has  wronged.     But  who  in  the  end  gets  it  and  to 
what  use  it  is  put,  shall  not  be  revealed,  lest  the  playgoer 
should  miss  the  agreeable  titillation  which  is  his  due.     My 
point  is  that  the  history  of  this  letter  is  a  triumph  of 
Mr.  Esmond's  stagecraft,  and  I  may  add  that  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  express  to  what  an  extent  this  stagecraft  gets 
upon  my  nerves.     The  artifice  of   it   is  naked   and  un- 
ashamed ;  and  once  you   catch   the  trick  of  it  you   sit 


waiting    in    a    detestable   state   of   anticipation   for   the 
appearance  of  the  note  or  telegram  which  indicates  a  fresh 
hoist  to  the  wheel  of  fortune,  or  for  those  pointed  renmrks 
about    an    absent    person   which    herald   his   immediate, 
introduction  by  an  impassive  footman. 

And  alter  aU,  Mr.  Esmond  has  nothing  particular  to 
say.    I  do  not  merely  mean  that  he  does  not  touch  real 
life,  as  I  see  real  life,  and  as  I  am  sure  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  audience   see   it,  with   his   little  finger.      The  play 
belongs  to  that  most  artificial  of  dramatic   species,    the 
comedy  of  intrigue.     In  real  life,  of  course,  compromising 
letters  are  not,  typically,  written  ;  or,  if  they  are  written, 
they  are  not  preserved  ;  or,  if  they  are  preserved,  they  are 
not  discovered.     In  the  comedy  of  intrigue  these  things 
do,  typically,  happen.     I  make  no  complaint  of  this.     I 
prefer  real  life,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  other  people 
should.     It  is  a  tenable  proposition  that  the  majority  of 
theatre-goers  desire  to  escape  real  hfe,  rather  than  to  con- 
template it.     And  the  world  of  intrigue,  although  I  think 
it  is  hardly  remote  enough  from  real  life  to  make  a  very 
good  dream-world,  is  of  course  a  dream-world  like  another. 
It   would   be    absurd    to    quarrel   with   its   fundamental 
assimiptions,  and   the  compromising  letter  is  notoriously 
the   first  of  these.     What  one  does,   however,   expect  is 
that,  given  the  conceptions  of  life  and  the  codes  of  conduct 
proper  to  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  some  consistency  of  con- 
ventional character  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  some  theme 
of  conventional  emotion  shall  be  presented  for  one's  con- 
ventional sympathy.     As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Esmond 
has  no  theme  in  "My  Lady  Virtue,"    and  his  grip   of 
character,  though  genuine  within  the  limits  of  an  episode, 
does  not  extend  beyond  them.     Structurally  and  externally, 
as  I  have  said,  the  play  holds  together  admirably  ;  psycho- 
logically, it    does   not  hold  together   at   all.     Individual 
scenes  are  not  without  real  power ;  the*  scene,  for  example, 
where   Lady   Ernestone  gives    back   the   letter,   and  the 
scene  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramley  Burville  come  together 
for  the   first   time   after   seven   years   of   wedlock.     But 
individual  scenes  do  not  make  a  play,  and  no  ultimate 
dramatic  issue  is  ever  framed.     The  last  act  has  nothing 
in  it  whatever.      With   whom   are   we  supposed,  in  the 
long    run,    to     sympathise?      Presumably     with     Lady 
Ernestone,    "My   Lady  Virtue"  herself,  since  the  horse 
named  after  her  wins  the  St.  Leger,  and  that,  I  suppose, 
is  meant  to  be  symbolical.     But  Lady  Ernestone,  after 
putting  one  foot  in  it  by  a  highly  moral  act,  proceeds  to 
put  in  the  other  by  an  act  which  is  neither  moral  nor 
necessary  nor  probable,  and  wliich  does  not  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  winding  up  of  the  action.     She  tries  to 
compromise  with  a  blackmailer,  after  the  basis  on  which 
the  blackmail  is  proposed  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ceased 
to   exist.     Nor   is    there   any   reason    why   Sir   Greoffrey 
Ernestone,    who   professes    no    high    ideals   of    virtuous' 
conduct,   should   not  himself  have    compromised  matters 
and  brought  the  play  to  an  end  in  the  second  act.     And, 
finally,  there  is  no  adequate  motive  for  the  blackmailing 
at  all.     It  is  done  unwillingly  and  under  the  stress   of 
immediate  need  for  money.     But  the  money  is  supplied 
on  the  same  day  by  the  winning  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  the 
ovraer  of  a  St.  Leger  favourite,  who  does   not   want  to 
blackmail,  is  not  hkely  to  do  it  three  days  before  the  race. 
I  need  not  go  on.    Directly  one  begins  to  put  psychological 
questions  to  the  play  the  whole  house  of  cards  tumbles  to 
the  ground.     Fortunately  for    Mr.   Esmond,   most  of  his 
audience  will  be  content  not  to  put  psychological  ques- 
tions, but  to  admire  his  ingenuity,  and   to  enjoy  the  fine 
acting  of  Mr.  Bourchier,  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Calvert  in  the  varied  situations,  both  humourous 
and  powerful,  of  the  third  act. 

E.  K.  Chambers. 
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Art. 

Cultivators  of  Their  Own  Gardens. 

The  artist  who  is  cultivating  Lis  own  garden,  oven  if  it  be 
£^  tiny  plot,  weedy  and  poor  in  flowers,  approaches  the 
critic's  watcli-tower  like  a  visitor  with  good  introductions. 
He  is  himself :  he  is  not  a  mere  producer  of  pictures 
because  picture-making  happens  to  be  the  line  of  least 
resistance  :  he  is  trying  to  express  his  own  temperament 
and  vision  aa  if  lie  were  the  one  worker  in  the  world. 
Therefore  he  is  a  welcome  visitor. 

Technique  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  temperamental 
artist.  A  man  or  a  woman  may  be  an  artist  in  feeling 
wad  understanding  and  yet,  for  a  hundred  reasons,  may 
never  have  mastered  tlie  rudiments  of  one  craft.  Yet  he 
may  produce  a  work  which,  through  a  sheer  nervous 
sensitiveness  for  beauty,  may,  if  you  do  not  examine  it  too 
closely,  excite  admiration  and  real  pleasure.  An  instance 
occurs  to  me.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  much  given  to 
communing  witJi  nature,  and  one  day,  just  after  high  noon, 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  luncheon  hour,  he  produced  a 
sketch  in  oil  of  four  leafless  trees  on  the  crest  of  a  hiU, 
bending  before  the  wind.  The  foreground  was  certainly 
faked,  but  an  open  gate  in  the  hedge  and  the  low-lying 
stm  behind,  gave  to  the  sketch  the  rare  qiiahty  of  space. 
And  by  some  odd  chance,  by  some  flash  in  the  dark,  he 
had  enveloped  sky  and  trees  in  a  real  atmosphere.  I 
believe  it  was  his  first  attempt.  And  there  on  the 
luncheon  table,  propped  against  a  dish  of  cauliflower,  you 
saw  the  smudge  that  hid  the  want  of  drawing,  the  fumble 
that  evaded  a  difficulty,  and,  in  a  word,  the  failure  of  the 
thing.  But  when  he  removed  the  sketch  to  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  and  laid  it  reverently  against  the  carved  back 
of  an  oak  settle,  j'ou  no  longer  saw  the  weaknesses.  What 
remained  was  the  expression  of  a  temperament  that,  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Art,  expressing  itself  in  a  strange  medium, 
saw  essential  beauty.  Feeling,  selection,  vision — -things  of 
the  spirit  common  alike  to  craftsman  and  layman — were 
there,  but  no  more  !  I  hope  whon  he  sees  these  lines  he 
will  not  give  up  writing  to  paint  pictures. 

This  week  it  is  my  privilege  to  write  about  an  artist 
who  is  also  cultivating  his  little  garden,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  gardens.  For  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  does  not  quite 
seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  which  of  his  gardens 
he  will  concentrate  his  versatile  talent  upon.  I  have  seen 
him  play,  with  subtlety  and  finish,  character  parts  in  the 
art  in  which  his  mother.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  Miss 
Marion  Terry  have  won  .such  distinction.  It  was  my 
delight  to  sit  in  the  pit  on  two  evenings  at  the  perform- 
ance of  "  Acis  and  Galatea."  I  should  Imve  gone  a  third, 
and  probably  a  fourth  time,  had  not  that  significant 
experiment  at  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theatre  come  to  an 
imtimely  end.  It  was  not  alone  Handel's  music  that 
drew  the  few  to  those  performances  :  they  saw,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time,  an  approach  towards  the  ideal  in 
stage  craftsmanship.  The  scenery,  costumes,  and  the 
staging  of  that  opera  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig, 
The  garments  and  decorations  of  other  plays — plays  that 
ran  a  hundred  nights — have  faded  from  my  memory  ;  but 
those  long,  coloured  streamers  in  "Acis  and  Galatea," 
countless  in  number,  that  shivered  from  roof  to  floor, 
fluttering  to  the  music,  repeated  in  the  dresses  of  the 
characters,  remain  a  vivid  and  a  delightful  impression.  If 
you  ask  me  why  these  streamers  should  have  seemed  just  the 
right  backgroimd  for  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  I  am  gravelled 
for  an  answer.  They  were :  they  had  some  pecxdiar  affinity 
with  the  music- -that  magic  Handel  music,  when,  while 
listening  to  the  air,  you  are  aware  in  an  effortless,  sub- 
conscious way  that  the  accompaniment  is  wandering  away 
in  its  own  bye-paths,  and  yet  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
melody  that  soars  straight  to  its  goal.  Those  streamers, 
evcx  changing  in  colour  with  the  music,  trembled  into  the 


harmony,     The  artist  designer  of  them  was  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  another  artist,  and  understanding  him. 

Remembering  these  things  I  willingly  took  the  Tube  to 
1,  Princes  Terrace,  Bayswater,  where  an  exhibition  of 
fifty  drawings  and  fifty  wood-cuts  by  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
was  opened  last  Monday.  In  attempting  to  indicate  the 
range  of  this  side  of  Mr.  Craig's  talent  I  must  mention 
the  names  of  two  other  artists,  also  cultivators  of  their 
own  gardens.  I  refer  to  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  and  the 
late  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Mr.  Craig  has  not  Mr.  Nicholson's 
strength,  or  his  intense  vision.  There  is  inevitabihty 
about  Mr.  Nicholson's  portraits ;  you  feel  that  they  are 
there  :  that  the  artist  has  put  his  whole  self  into  them. 
They  are  performance,  not  promise.  I  do  not  wish  to 
compare  the  two  men,  but  in  looking  at  many  of  Mr.  Craig's 
wood-cuts,  I  could  not  forget  the  thought  of  Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  pathbreaker.  Similarly  in  looking  at  many  of  Mr. 
Craig's  drawings  the  hvely  brain,  the  extravagant  fancy,  and 
the  "  demon  "  technique  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  (they  called 
Spofforth  the  demon  bowler)  flashed  before  me.     Mr.  Craig 

Eroba])ly  derives  from  both.  There  is  no  harm  in  that, 
ut  he  has  something  more — gaiety,  delight  in  tbe  work 
for  its  own  sake,  that  is  infectious.  He  wiU  give  you  a 
Robespierre  rechning  on  a  sea-green  sofa,  grotesquely 
humourous,  with  a  touch  of  the  ghastly;  a  gay  "Peer 
Gynt " ;  illustrations  from  songs  of  Heine's ;  Mr.  Luff 
as  First  Poet ;  Irving  as  Dubosc ;  a  thing  of  sheer  fun 
like  "The  Plot  Thickens";  a  "Dumas  Papa,"  or  a 
"  Duchess  of  Canterbury."  All  give  the  impression  of 
being  knocked  off  between  a  laugh,  and  a  youthful  dis- 
cussion on  theories,  technique,  and  tendencies,  such  as 
one  hears  in  French  studios. 

Yet  Mr.  Craig  is  not  flippant.  At  the  back  of  all  the 
fun  is  the  right  kind  of  seriousness.  But  you  must  seek 
it.  You  will  find  it  in  the  "Samer"  drawing  where 
emotion  and  strength  have  met.  Also  in  his  landscapes. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  of  them,  quite  small  things,  giving 
all  the  spirit  of  the  coimtry,  with  the  trees,  loose  yet 
massed,  like  curling  smoke,  and  reminding  one  of  the 
dehghtfully  unreal  trees  beneath  which  Gainsborough 
loved  to  pose  his  sitters.  One  of  Mr.  Craig's  happy 
inspirations  was  a  series  of  wood-cuts,  coloured,  each  in 
its  own  frame,  of  a  lot  of  penny  Dutch  toys.  They 
hang  round  the  room  making  a  frieze  that  should  dehght 
a  child,  as  no  doubt  Mr.  Craig's  designs  and  stage  arrange- 
ment for  the  fortlicoming  production  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman's  "  Nativity  Play  "  will  dehght  us. 

While  on  the  subject  of  artists  who  have  cultivated 
their  own  gardens,  I  must  mention  a  work  for  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  which  Messrs.  Dent  deserve  the  highest  credit. 
Througli  their  enterprise  the  public  is  now  able  to  acquire 
a  volume  which  heretofore  only  milhonairea  can  have 
hoped  to  possess.  This  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  Blake's 
illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  the  poet  interpreted 
the  poet — rare  conjunction.    The  great  poet  who  wrote 

Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  flesh 

stood  up. 
I  am  young  and  ye  are  very  old,  wherefore  I  waa 

afraid. 
Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind. 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  Sons 

of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

was  interpreted  by  the  great  poet  craftsman.  And  twelve 
and  sixpence  is  the  price  of  this  monument  to  the  genius 
of  Blake,  who  throughout  his  life  was  consoled  and  upheld 
by  the  most  real  and  vivid  faith  in  the  imseen,  ana  who 
died  "  singing  of  the  things  he  had  seen  in  heaven." 
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Science. 

What  is  Grammar  ? 

A  FEW  days  ago,  M.  Finnery,  one  of  tlie  recently 
appointed  General  Inspectors  of  Schools,  explained  to  an 
audience  of  two  or  three  hundred  professors  assembled  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  method  by  which  the  Qemaan  and 
English  languages  wiU  in  future  be  taught  in  France. 
The  pupil  is  not,  henceforth,  to  be  bothered  with  declen- 
sions and  conjugations,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  to  be  required 
to  learn  any  grammar  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  his 
instruction  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  entirely  oral  and 
by  way  of  conversation  until  he  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
vocabulary.  After  this,  he  is  to  be  set  to  translate  passages 
froih  French  into  Gerrhan  or  English,  and  it  is  ordy  when 
he  can  do  this  with  fair  correctness  that  he  is  to  attempt 
to  write  in  any  tongue  but  his  own.  By  this  means,  it 
is  said,  the  pupil  will  be  made  to  use  German  or  English 
words  not  as  a  foreigner  but  as  a  native,  and  it  wiU  be 
the  ear  and  not  the  memory  that  will  be  trained. 

This  system  is  at  once  so  sensible  and  so  consonant 
with  Nature,   that  it  may  seem  astonishing  to   any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  sclioolmasters  that  it  should 
not  have  been  adopted  long  ago.     When  the  callow  infant 
is  first  seized  with  the  desire  to  hold  converse  with  those 
around  him,  he  does  not  concern  himself  with  considera- 
tions of  gender,  number,  and  case.     Instead,  he  shoots  out 
tL  flabby  paw  towards  the  object  which  he  desires  to  name, 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  sound  which  his  mother  or  other 
instructor  corrects  into  that  which  he  is  to  be  taught  to 
associate  with  it.     But  this  sound  is  not  in  this  early  stage 
of  his  instruction  that  which  will,  for  him,  connote  the 
object    in    his   riper  years.      He  is  taught,  in  the  first 
instance,  words  which  although  extremely  easy  to    pro- 
nounce,  belong  to  no  known  language.      He  is  made  to 
call  a  horse  a  "  gee-gee,"  a  dog  a  "bow-wow,"  his  mother 
"mamma"  or   "maman,"  and    his  nurse   "  nanna  "  or 
"nou-nou."     Later,  as  his  mastery  over  his  own  tongue 
gets  stronger,  he  begins  to  call  things  by  the  names  used 
by  his  elders,  and  to  frame  short  sentences  in  which  the 
verb  ignores  all  connection  with  its  nominative  and  every 
other  grammatical  offence  is  committed.     After  a  time,  he 
learns  to  assimilate  his  speech  to  that  of  his  equals  and  to 
reject  the  more  obvious  solecisms.     But  his    education  in 
his  mother  tongue  never  ceases,   ana    to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  finds  his  vocabulary  constantly  extending.     And 
if  the  student  is  of  an  analytical  term  of  mind,  he  will 
notice  that  it  is  not  one  language  he   is  learning,    but 
several.      Over  the  simple  forms  of  speech  of  his  infancy 
will  be  laid  the  vocabulary  of  his  school,  of  his  business 
or  profession,  and  of  the  class  or  classes  of  society  in  which 
he  from  time  to  time  finds  himself.     Every  business,  sport, 
and  age  has  in  fact  a  language   of  its  own,  and   these  are 
constantly  changing.      \Vords  that  bear  one  meaning  to 
one  generation  may  convey  quite  another  to  the  next,  and 
he  will  be  almost  as  much  occupied  in  discarding  words 
and  expressions  which  he  once  used  as  in  acquiring  new 
ones.     But  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  he  will  have 
no  other  guide  than  his  own  half  unconscious  observation 
of  the  speech  of  his  fellows,  and  he  will  probably  go  down 
to  his  grave  without  ever  having  opened  a  grammar  of  his 
mother  tongue,  which  nevertheless  will  be  the  only  one 
that  he    will  ever    speak  with  unhesitating   correctness. 
For  his  proficiency  in  it  will  have  been  acquired  by  the 
strictly  scientific  process  of  "  trial  and  error." 

This  state  of  things  is  so  obvious  that  it  may  well 
puzzle  us  to  think  how  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man 
can  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  dividing  words  into  nouns, 
verbs,  and  the  like,  and  have  insisted  upon  cataloguing 
them  by  a  classification  that  corresponds  to  nothing  in 
Nature.  But  grammar  was  invented,  according  to'  the 
learned,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  knowledge  not 
of  Kving,  bat  of  dead  or  dying  languages.    There  is  a 


legend  that  it  arose  spontaneously  in   India,  where   the 
Vedas   had   been  handed  down  from  ages  long  past,  in 
words  bearing  a  meaning  so  different  from  that  attached 
to  them  by  the  common  people  that  their  exact  significa- 
tion could  only  be  discovered  by  systematic  analysis  ;  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  system  thus  created  was  passed  on 
to  the  Chinese.     But  so  far  aa  European  peoples  are  con- 
cerned, the  idea  of  grammar  may  be  said  to  date-  from 
Ptolemaic  Alexandria,  where  the  rich  foundations  of  the 
Greek  kings  led  to  the  creation  of  a  pedant  class — "  stuffed 
capons"  as  the  jealousy  of  the  unendowed  scholarship  of 
the   time   called  them  — who  studied  Homer  and   other 
archaic  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  by  analysis  aijd 
comparison.     The  grammatical  forms  that  they  invented 
for  this  purpose  after  the  hints  furnished  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  passed  on  by  them  through  the  Syrians  to 
the   Persians   and  Arabs,    and   at   the   revival  of  Greek 
learning  were  applied,  without  much  reason  of  congruity, 
to  our  Teutonic  tongues.     As  for  the  Romance  languages, 
the  Greek  system  had  been  used  for  the  analysis  of  Latin 
so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Varro,  and  when  Latin,  after 
dying   out    for   ordinary  purposes,  became  the  religious 
language    of   Christendom,    the   Varronian    system   was 
probably  as  good  a  way  of  studying  it  as  any  other.    And 
here  came  in  one  of  those  instances  of  imreasoning  imita- 
tion which  serve  to  remind  one  of  the  simian  ancestry  of 
man.      Because  the   relics  of   Varro's   gigantic  work  c^e 
Lingua  Latind  have  come  down  to  us  in  Latin  garb,  it 
was  thought  that  Latin  was  the  language  best  adapted  for 
grammar,  and,  so  late  aa  thirty  years  ago,  all  European 
schoolboys  were  expected  to  study  the  infinitely  richer  and 
more  precise  Greek  by  the  help  of  grammars  written,  in 
Latin.     Pedantry  and  folly  could  hardly  go  further.         ^,'_ 
There  is,  however,  a  reason  for  the  otherwise  senseless 
practice  of  teaching    the  grammar  of  a  living  language 
before   its  vocabidary  which  is  not  immediately  obvious. 
Among   nations  such  as  ours,  who  have  assimilated,  aa 
best  we  could,  such  part  of  the  civilization  of  the  classical 
world  as  was  capable  of  resuscitation, after  the  death-like 
sleep  of  the  Dark  Ages,  education  has  always   been  an 
affair  carried  on  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  than 
of  the  taught.     Whether  schoolmasters  do  not,  as  Aristotle 
said,   by  perpetual  contact  with  childish  intellects  come 
in  time   to   have  childish   intellects  themselves,  may  be 
doubted ;  bat  it  is  evident  that  few  of  those  foreigners 
who  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  onward  adopted  or 
were  driven  into   the  scholastic  profession  were  capable 
of  teaching  their  pupils  with  the  patience  of   a  mother 
teaching  her  child.    Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  learning 
1)y   rote  of   grammatical  forms  and  rules  will  occupy  a 
greater   number    of    pupils    with   less    strain   upon    tlie 
attention  and  intellect  of  the  teacher  than  would  the  oral 
instruction   of   a  few.      The  Jesuits,  indeed,  who   have 
never  grudged  pains  in  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  have 
always  proceeded  by  tlie  opposite  method,  with  the  result 
tliat  the  .Jesuit-taught  boj's  of  the  Continent  have  generally 
a  more  colloquial  knowledge  of  Latin  and  other  languagea 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  ihoee  educated  in  English  ptublic 
schools.      But  anything  like  varied  and  painstaking  in- 
struction in   languages  would    have    been  impossible  in 
tlie  understaffed  schools  of   yesterday,  and  thu,s   it   has 
come  about  that  grammar  has  usurped  a  place  in  educa- 
tion  utterly  out   of   proportion  with   any  benefit   to    be 
derived    from   its    study.      The    theory  that  it  proves  a 
useful  gymnastic  to  the  mind  is  probably  a  sophism,  and 
at  all  events,  a  much  better  gymnastic  could  he  found  in 
other  and  more  practically  useful  studies.     Let  us  hope 
that  the  extremely  sensible  action  of  the  French  Minister 
of  Public.  Instruction  as  shadowed  in  M.  Firmery's  discourse 
may  lead  to  a  chsinge  in  this  respect.     As  it  is,  grammar, 
except  for  those  who  intend  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of 
comparative  philology,  is  about  as  useless  a  study  as  could 
be  (levisefl.  F.  Leqqe. 
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Correspondence. 

"  Hybrid  Drama." 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  upon  yoof  critique 
of  my  Ttro  Masques.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  that  most 
otio«e  and  unprofitable  of  things,  to  cavil  at  my  critic ; 
indeed,  I  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  to  you  and  to  him  for 
a  fair  and  patient  criticism  under  circumstances  of,  I  fear, 
considerable  provocation,  for  when  a  man  writes  verse,  or 
proposes  a  hterary  innovation,  he  must  expect  hard  usage 
from  his  critics.  I  have  done  both  these  things,  and  yet 
have  got  a  fair  and  temperate  review  at  your  hands  ! 

As  for  my  verse  I  have  nothing  but  thanks  for  the 
Academy  criticism,  vfhich  is  far  kinder  than  I  expected,  or, 
I  dare  say,  deserved.  But  may  I  say  a  word  in  defence  of 
my  proposed  innovation  ? 

Your  critic  says  my  "  plays  have  the  fatal  defect  that 
they  are  not  meant  for  the  stage,  and  belong  therefore  to 
a  hybrid  and,  to  our  mind,  a  wholly  superfluous  form  of 
literature." 

Well,  yes,  they  are  hybrid,  but  so  is  a  mule  a  hybrid, 
yet  he  can  do  work  that  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother 
can  get  through,  and  a  hybrid  canary  sings  better  than 
either  parent  bird.  So  I  contend,  for  these  hybrid  dramas, 
that  they  are  between  play  and  story — between  drama  and 
epic,  if  bigger  words  are  better — and  that  they  may  some- 
times accomplish  what  neither  play  nor  story  could  do  so 
well.  I  submit  that  there  are  subjects  so  essentially 
dramatic  that  they  are  better  set  forth  as  plays  than  as 
stories,  and  yet  so  complex  and  demand  so  much  mere 
statement  of  fact  that  they  would  fatigue  an  audience  by 
the  non-dramatic  explanations  required  to  make  them  clear. 
Such  subjects  as  these  may,  I  suggest,  be  expressed  in 
fiction  by  the  method  adopted  in  Two  Masques. 

I  would  ask  your  permission — but  for  considerations  for 
your  space — to  say  a  good  deal  more  on  this  point ;  and 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
develop  the  above  bare  statement.  The  public  of  these 
Islands,  unlike  that  of  ancient  Athens,  loves  no  new  thing, 
but  you.  Sir,  are  more  Athenian  than  British  in  this 
regard,  and  if  I  may  not  hope  to  discuss  and  advocate  a 
new  departure  in  letters  in  your  columns,  I  shall  not  know 
where  else  to  look. — Yours,  &c., 

Hotel  Langham,  Paris.  Oswald  Crawford. 


Browning  Reconsidered. 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  review  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's 
volume,  you  seem  to  infer  that  our  present-day  poets  pay 
too  much  regard  to  the  external  imiverse  ;  and  you  suggest 
that  nature  ought  to  be  regarded  merely  as  "  the  sentient 
and  significant  background  for  the  drama  of  humanity." 
But  surely  she  ought  to  be  more  than  this  to  a  poet. 
Ought  not  he,  of  all  men,  to  look  upon  her  as  his  teacher 
and  inspirer  ?  And  did  not  Byron  strike  a  true  poetic 
note  when  he  thus  gave  voice  to  her  sympathy  : — 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them. her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas  ! 

— I  am,  &c.,  H.  P.  Weight. 

Sir, — Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  his  criticism  of  "  In  a 
Balcony,"  writes  with  reference  to  Constance :  "  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Norbert  could  go  on  loving  her. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  better  for  them  both— after 
their  momentary  outburst  of  love  at  the  end — than  death." 
It  was  somewhat  startling  to  read  in  an  article  entitled 
"Browning  in  Venice,"  by  Katharine  Bronson,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of  the  Century,  that  during 
a  conversation  concerning  the  denouement  of  this  dramatic 


piece,  Browning  himself  said ;  "  The  Queen  had  a  large 
and  passionate  temperament,  which  had  only  once  been 
touched  and  brought  into  intense  life.  She  would  have 
died  as  by  a  knife  in  her  heart.  The  guard  would  have 
come  to  carry  away  her  dead  body." 

One  wonders  tnat  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  should  have 
failed  to  mention  this  Queen  as  one  of  the  most  finely- 
drawn  of  Browning's  women. — Yours,  &c.. 

Grange  Road,  Dudley.  Alice  M.  Timmlvs. 


Matthew  Arnold  and  His  Critics. 

Sir, — Reviewers  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  an 
applling  misprint  in  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  recent  con- 
tribution to  the  "Enghsh  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  On 
page  62  a  well-known  Une  from  Charles  Kingsley  is 
rendered — 

As  when  an  osprey  aloft,  dock  eye-browed     .     .     . 
Of  course,  it  should  be  darfe-eyebrowed.     The  gentle  art 
of   proof-reading   might   receive   more   attention    in  this 
series,  or  is  it  a  new  reading  which  in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
"  Tennyson  "  (page  57)  gives  us — 

Home  they  brought  their  warrior  dead  ? 

■Prof.  Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Paul  have  said  their  say  on 
Matthew  Arnold,  but  is  the  general  reader  much  benefited  ? 
Both  have  versatility  enough  to  follow  their  author  into 
all  the  fields  of  his  many-sided  activity,  and  to  pass 
shrewd  comments  on  his  performance  in  each.  But  more 
valuable  still  would  have  been  some  estimate  of  Arnold's 
place  and  power  as  a  poet,  and  this  we  do  not  get.  Each 
criticises  poem  after  poem  singly,  affixing  plus  or  minus 
mai-ks  as  in  an  examination,  and  the  personal  equation 
obviously  intrudes  itself.  Prof.  Saintsbury  is  cold  to 
pieces  bke  "Progress"  and  the  "  Grande  Chartreuse." 
Mr.  Paul's  limitations  are  metrical  rather  than  theological ; 
he  seems  to  think  that  English  hexameters  depend  on 
quantity  (page  64),  and  actually  scans  a  line  from  the 
"  Strayed  Reveller  "  thus — 

w 

Lean'd  up  against  tlie  c61unm  there. 

Neither  ever  faces  the  great  question  how  far  Arnold 
was  a  true  singer,  and  what  (if  he  were  one)  caused  the 
lapses  into  prose — the.  flat  or  cumbersome  words  and  the 
lialting  cadences — which  often  disfigure  his  best  verse. 
They  do  not  even  note  his  fondness  for  "Ah!"  and 
"  Alas !  "  with  which  he  pejjpers  his  poetr}'  like  a  school- 
boy using  En !  or  Heu !  to  fill  his  line.  Perhaps  we  are 
stiU  too  near  Arnold  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment ; 
yet  Sir  A.  Lyall  has  attempted  such  a  task  in  his  volume 
on  Tennyson.  There  is  so  much  dubiety,  such  wide 
disagreement,  in  most  people's  notions  about  Arnold's 
poetry,  that  any  attempt  at  a  reasoned-out  verdict  would 
have  been  especially  welcome,  and  one  regrets  that  two 
such  opportunities  have  been  lost. — Yours,  &c., 
Tunbridge  Wells.  T.  S.  0. 

Other  Letters  Summarised  :  J.  W.  C.  draws  attention  to 
tlie  frequency  of  tlie  error  in  composition  by  which  a 
pluml  verb  is  made  to  do  duty  with  a  singular  substantive. 
Also  of  the  converse  error,  giving  as  an  example  a  passage 
ill  a  review  in  a  contemporary  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.— 
II.  B.  Vaisey  chides  us  for  our  use  of  the  Bibhcal  phrase 
"  Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles."  He  also  urges  that  the 
phrase  "left  in  the  lurch,"  in  our  prize  winner's  educa- 
tion aphorism,  is  "too  colloquial  to  be  applied  to  the 
Saviour  of  mankind." — Mr.  G.  Wilde  desires  to  correct 
Mr.  Legge's  statement  that  there  is  something  mystical  or 
rnythological  about  astrology.  "Emphatically,"  says 
Mr.  Wilde,  "this  is  not  so."— Mr.  H.  S.  Storey  enquires 
about  "  two  overdue  Biographies."  The  first  is  the 
biography  of  James  Talboys  Wheeler,  historian  of  India, 
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who  died  in  1897.  The  second  is  Oscar  Wilde's.  Mr. 
Storey  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Oscar  Wilde's 
biography  was  published  last  week. — Apropos  of  our 
Booklovers'  Library  paragraph  Mr.  D.  H.  Aaron  reminds 
us  of  the  attempt  to  found  the  Sanction  Society  some 
years  ago  "for  the  inspection  of  all  new  books." — The 
Secretary  of  the  Ruskin  Memorial  Scheme  obliges  with  a 
brief  statement  respecting  the  scheme.— Finally  comes  the 
imtiring  Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  bewailing  ' '  the  lauding 
of  Tschaikowsky  up  to  the  skies  by  certain  English  musical 
critics." 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  162  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  to  the  sender  of  a  list  of 
the  twelve  best  novels,  published  this  year,  which  should  most  nearly 
approximate  to  the  general  judgment.  We  have  received  a  large 
number  of  replies,  which  are  under  examination.  We  shall  publish 
the  results,  and  award  the  prize,  in  our  next  week's  issue,  which  will 
contain  a  special  Fiction  Supplement. 

Competition  No.  163  (New  Series). 

"  In  certain  districts  of  Burgundy  the  grapes  are  put  through  the 
wine-press  as  many  as  three  times.  The  first  brew  is  the  so-called 
grand  cru,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  ;  the 
second  is  the  wine  which,  under  the  same  name,  finds  its  way  into 
the  hotels ;  and  the  third,  eketl  out  with  sugar  and  other  substitutes, 
ig  a  vile  decoction  which  serves  as  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the  country. 
Something  similar  to  this  takes  place  at  times  in  poetry.  A  great 
poet  comes  along  and  discovers,  as  it  were,  an  entirely  new  vintage. 
So  far  is  he  from  exhausting  all  its  virtues  that  he  leaves  enough 
behind  to  keep  half  a  dozen  middling  poets  in  stock.  When  these 
have  extracted  every  particle  of  bouquet  and  flavour,  there  is  always 
a  crowd  of  versifiers  waiting  to  seize  on  the  spent  grapes  and  attempt 
to  distil  something  therefrom  by  adding  certain  deleterious  sub- 
stitutes of  their  own.     Mr. verses  bear  upon  them  all  the  signs 

of  such  a  third  brew.  Ideas  and  languages  are  but  the  lees  of  what 
has  been  already  said  a  hundred  times,  and  said  far  better." 

We  have  cut  the  above  review  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  We 
say  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  book  it  reviews ;  neither  do 
we  say  that  all  reviews  should  be  written  after  this  manner.  But 
it  is  a  clever  review,  and  it  says  something  definite  and  much  to  the 
point.  We  oGEer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  specimen  of 
amateur  criticism  of  any  book,  old  or  new,  on  the  lines  of  the  above 
model.  We  do  not  want  a  slavish  imitation,  but  the  form  of  the 
model  should  be  followed,  and  the  name  of  the  author  and  book 
should  come  towards  the  end  as  in  the  above, 

Not  to  exceed  150  words. 

KCLES. 

Answers,  addres.sed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
|K>8tof  Wednesday,  5  November,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
l>anied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  witli 
a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


SPECIAL  COMPETITION. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  Tale  suit- 
able for  Reading  Aloud  To  a  Child.  The  successful  Tale 
will  be  published  in  our  Christmas  number  on  December 
6th.  The  Tales,  which  must  not  exceed  1,200  words  in 
length,  must  reach  this  office  on  or  before  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  marked  outside  "  Special  Competition."  No 
manuscript  will  be  returned  to  the  author  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript.  Each  story  must 
be  accompanied  by  Four  Special  Competition  Coupons  cut 
from  the  issues  of  The  Academy  for  October  18th,  25th, 
NoTcmber  Ist,  and  November  8th.  If  the  stories  are 
found  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authors,  to  publish  a  selection  of  them  in  a 
volume. 


JAMES  HISBET  &  CO.'S  HEW  LIST. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEASON.       I 

THE    LIFE    OF    DR.   MARTINEAU. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES   DRUMMOND,  and  the  Rev.    C    B.    UPTON. 

In  2  targe  Volumes  (witli  Portraits  and  Illustrations).   Demy  8vo»  30s.  net. 

"We  cordially  recommend  this  carefully  compileil  biography  of  cue  of  the  grand 
old  men  of  the  last  century." — Daily  Chroniclp. 

"  These  volumes  are  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  great  personality,  as  well  as  a  great 
writer  and  thinker."—  Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

IMPERIALISM. 

A  Study.    By  J.  A.  H0B80N,  Author  of  "  The  Social  Problem."  "  John  Rutkin, 
Social  Reformer,"  &c.,  &c.     With  Maps  and  Diagrams.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 
"A  book  far  too  rich  in  valuable  thought  to  be  adequately  sketched  within  the 

limits  of  a  review."— t^fatt-r. 

NEW   NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 
POOR  SONS  OF  A  DAY.     By  Allan  McAclay, 

Author  of  '*The  Rhymer,"  ifec.    Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 
"A  beautiful  and  convincing  story  .  .  .  the  author  reveals  a  power  of  inter- 
pretation seldom  observed  in  equal  measure  anywhere  out  of  the  pages  of  Scott," — 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE     WORK     OF     OLIVER     BYRD.     By 

Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul,"  "The 
Treasure  of  Captain  Scarlett,"  &o.    Extra  crown  8vo,  68. 

"A  strong,  capable  piece  of  work,  immensely  interesting  and  extremely 
pathetic." — Ltidy's  IHctorial. 

"A  story  of  enthralling  interest,  and  much  distinction."— /'«/;  ^fall  Gazette. 

THE  STORY  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

TOLD  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIBLS.  By  VIOLET  BROOKE  HUNT,  Autlior  of 
"Prisoners  of  the  Tower  of  Loudon,"  "Lord  Roberts,"  &o.  Witli  32  large 
Pictures  and  Portraits,  and  beautifully  bound.    Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  A  ijiost  delightful  companion." — Rail  Mall  Gazflte. 

"  The  author  has  succeeded  admirably." — Academy. 

By   JOHN   HABBERTON,   Author  of  "Helen's  Babies." 

SOME   BOYS'  DOINGS. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 
*'  Those  who  have  laughed  over  the  escapades  of  Helen's  Babies  will  be  pleased 
with  the  present  volume." — liirmingham  Daily  Post. 

A   NEW   HUMOROUS   BOOK   FOR   CHILDREN. 

LITTLE   BLACK  QUIBBA. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Little  Black  Mingo."    With  3t)  Oolonred  Illustrations. 

Royal  32mo,  Is.  6d. 

**  The  author  sustains  her  reputation,  for  the  little  story  is  exce\lent.''~A(hemeum 

JAMES  NISBET  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  21,  Berners  St.,  London,  W. 


BEADY   EARLY  IN    NOVEMBER. 

T.P.'s    WEEKLY. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Edited   by   T.    P.   O'CONNOR,    M.P. 


THE  SPECIAL   FEATURES  WILL   INCLUDE  : 
WOMAN'S  LIFE. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK 
By  T.  P. 

TALES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

THOUGHT  OF  THE  HOUR. 

STELLA  FRIGELIUS 


SAVOIR  FAIRE  PAPERS. 
T.P.  IN  HIS  ANECDOTAGE. 
A  New  Serial  Story.    By  )I.  Rider  Ha'IOARD. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


32    PAGES. 


ONE    PENNY. 


OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

EDITORIAL  OPFI0E9  : 

TRAFALGAR  BUILDINGS,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 


NOW   READY.  DOUBLE   NUMBER   OP 

THE      SPHERE, 

with   three   Supplements, 

ILLUSTRATING  THE  KING'S    PROGRESS  THROUGH  LONDON, 

By  Special  Artists  of  "  THE  [SPHERE." 
PRI  ONB     8HILLIHO, 
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New  Books  Received. 

THBOLOOIOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Phllalethw,  Th«  S«»reh  after  Troth (Chapman  &  Hull)  Mt  7;« 

Ilerbtrt  ( KeT.  Septimnt),  Reco^ition  after  Dealh (Fhich)  nit  1/0 

Powell  (Mo«t  K«T.  Jamaa  Bdward),  "  I  Live  " (MacmUlan)  net  1/6 

WelMon  (J.  E.  C),  The  Oonaecration  of  the  8Ute (        „        )  net  S/0 

Whyte  ( Alexander >,  Our  Lord's  Characters (Oliphant)  S'» 

A  OoDciac  BiblR  Dictionary  (.Oambriiige  Uiuverslty  Press)  net  1/0 

POBTKTT,  OBITIOIBU  AND  BBLLBS  LBTTRES. 

AttenbOTongta  (Plormce),  Alfred  the  Oreat ;  A  Drama (Reeves) 

Mcknell  (Bthel  B.),  Praise  of  the  Dog  :  AnAnthoIogy (Richard^  5/0 

Oray  (Thomas),  An  Elegy  in  a  Ck>nntry  Churohjard (Hunt  &  Blackett) 

Robertson  (W.  Graham),  decorated  by,  Old  Bnglish  Songs  and  Dances 

(Longrosns)  net  42/0 

\Viener(Leo),  Anthology  of  Russian  Literature (Putnam's)  lis 

UilUr  (.).  H.),  Periods  of  European  Literature  :    The  Wd-Eigbteenth  Century 

(Blackwood)  net  S/0 

Conybeare(0.  P.  P.),  Vahfried   (Kegan  Paul)  3/« 

Orosland  (T.  W.  H.),  Outlook  Odea ;....  (Unicom  Press)  net  i/t 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.),  Old  Picture  Books .,; (Metliuen)  net  7/6 

RIsley  (John  Sbuckhurgh),  Notes  and  Echoes. (MathenB)  B/0 

Sharp  (Oecil  J.X  edited  by,  A  Book  of  British  Song (M urra.v)  1  /« 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Uockler-Ferryman  (Lt.-Col.  A.  F.).  British  Nigeria •(Oassell)  net  12/6 

CoItilihoHn  (Bthel),  Two  on  their  Travels (Helnemann  i  net  10/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Baeott  (T.  H.  S.),  (3entlcmen  of  the  House  of  Commons.    I  Vols. 

(Harst  &  Blackett) 
HutohiDson  (.Tohn),  A  Catalogue  of  Notable  Middle  Templars  (BntterworthV 

net  10/6 

Anderson  (James  11.),  An  Actor's  Life (5feott)    6/0 

Browiie  (Rdward  G.),  A  Literary  History  of  Persia  .'..(Ilnwin)  16/0 

McNeill  (Captain  Malcolm),  In  Pursuit  of  the  "  Mad  "  Mallah (Pearson)    6/0 

Pengclly  (R.  Ed.).  Lord  Slmftesbury (Sunday  School  TJntou)    1/0 

Hnlbert  (Archer  Butler),  Historic  Highways  of  America,  VoL  I. 

(Clark,  Ohio,  U.S.  A.)  net  $2.00 
Bolton  (Charles  Knowles),  Bdited  by.  Jitters  of  Hugh  Earl  Percy, 

(Goodspeed)  net  S4.00 
Mallet  (Bernard),  Mallet  Du  Pan  and  the  French  Revolution..  ( Longmans)  net  12/6 
Saintsbury  (George),  A    History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste  in  Europe, 

Vol.II .".  (Blackwood)  net  SO/0 

Rcade  (Oompton),  The  Smith  Family (Stock)  net  13/0 

Blake  (Martin  .1.1,  Blake  Family  Records (     „    )  net    S/0 

Paston  (George),  Si"e-Ligfats  on  the  Georgian  Period (Methueu)  10/6 

Smith  (Thomas),  Euclid,  His  Life  and  System (Clark) 

/immern  (Alfred  E.),  Henry  Grattan  :    'fhe  Stanhope  Essay,  1902 

(Blackwell)  net  3/6 
Barry  (William),  The  Story  of  the  Nations  :  The  Papal  Manarohy  . .  (TJnwin)  6/0 
The  Diary  and  Journal  of  David  Brainerd.    2  Vols. (Melrose)    5/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

■Maudsley  (Henry),  Life  in  Mind  and  Conduct (MacmUlan)  net  10/6 

A  Fnlly  Qualifled  M.D.,  Every  Woman  her  Own  Doctor (Pearson)    3/6 

I'odmore  (Frank),  Modemfpiritualisai.    3  Vols. , (Methuen)  net  21/0 

ART. 

Uiller  (Frederick),  Pictures  in  the  WiiUace  Collection ,  (Pearson)  net 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Botsford  (George  Willis),  Ancient  History  for  Beginners (MacmUlan) 

Kingsley  (CHiarles),  The  Heroes,'  edited  by  Gardner  (Ernest) 

(Cambridge  University  Press) 
Bandeau  (Jules),  Mademoiselle  De  la  Seiglifere . .  (        „  „  '     „    ) 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  The  Lord  of  the  Mcs    (        „  „  „     ) 

Figgis  (J.  Neville),  English  History  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources  (Black) 


10/6 


Lyde  (L.  W.),  The  British  Empire  (Geograpliy  Reader) (    „    ) 

Itunyau  (John),  The  Pilgiim'sl'rogrest,  edited  by  Smitli  (E.  E.) (    „     ) 

Olarleville  (L.),  Cunteset  Pn«eptes '. (    „    ) 

Vtssiot  (A.),  Bireset  Larmes , ....(    „    ) 

Frnser  (lira.  J. G.),  Benheaux  Grands  Pieds (    „    ) 

Dumas  (Alexandre),  Chicot  cbez  Henri  de  Navarre (    „    ) 

Carr  ( Arthur),  edited  by,  at.  Matthew (Cambridge  University  Press)  net 

Smyth  (Rev.  J.Paterson),  Moses  and  the  Exodus (Sampson  Low)  net 

Church  (Rev.  Alired  J.),  Homer,    TheSiory  of  Iliad (Seeley)  net 

„        „         „  „  The  Story  of  the  Odyssey (      ,,     )  net 

JUVENILE. 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  Dream  Days (Lane)  net 

Ostrander  (Fannie  B.),  The  Gift  of  the  Magic  Stall (Rcvell)  net 

Bretherton  (B.  H.),  The  Child  Mind (l«ne)  net 

Ker  (David),  Torn  from  its  Foundations (Melrose) 

Kverett-Green  (E.),  The  Bo}8  of  the  Red  House , <      „      ) 

Witts  (Florence),  In  the  Day  of  His  Power (Sunday  School  Union) 

'„  „  The  Sisters  of  Trenton  Manse (       „         «  „     ) 

Graves  (A<la),  The  Little  Brown  House (       „         |,  „      ) 

Hamer(S.  H.),  and  Neilson  (Uarry  B.),  The  Ten  Travellers i(Cassell) 

-Miles  (Alfred  H.),  62  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  True,  for  Boys.,..  (Hntohinson) 

.„  „  62  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  True,  for  Girlj (  „  ) 

^  „  62  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones , (  „         ) 

Broadbent  (Helen),  The  Dew-Babies  .   .,, •. (  „         ) 

Fnlcher  ((cicely),  1,'ncle  Harrys  Gate (Treheme) 

Thomps'  n  (L  Beatrice),  Who's  Who  at  the  Zoo  (Qay  &  Bird) 

llenty  (G.  A.),  With  the  British  Legion (Blaokie) 

„  „        With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan (       „     ) 

Olanville  ( Ernest ).  The  Diumond  Seekers (       „      ) 

IJrereton  (Caplau  F,  S,),  Under  the  Spangled.  Banner (       „      ) 

BUl>les(Dr,  Gordon),  In  the  Great  WhiieLand (   .   „     ; 

OUrke  (Mrs  Henry), 'J he  ^airclougli  Family, ,,.,. .' ('    "„     ) 

Everett-Green  (Evelyn),  Gabriel  Garth,  Chartist (Melrose) 

Milreis  (C()las),  Zamyl's  Extraordinary  Adventi)res (Sooneuschcia)  jaet 

Slchel  (Gerald),  Till- Oosley  Oo  , , {  „  )  net 

RicbardsonfW.  C.  F.),India-Rubber  Jack (  „  )net 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sevan  (John  A.).  Letters  on  Health  and  Happiness (Simpkio  Marshall) 

Russell  (George  W.  li),  ••  For  Better '/  For  Worse  ?  "  (Unwin) 

Weir  (Harrison),  Our  Poultry  and  all  about  them.    Parti..  (Hutchinson)  net 
Ogllvy  (A.  J.),  Phases  of  the  [,And  and  Labour  Question 

(Land  Nationalisation  Society) 

Pitman's  Year  Book  and  Diary  for  1903 ; (Pitman) 

Long  (William  J.),  School  of  th«  Woods (Ginn) 

Reprinted  from  "  Punch,"  Tliat  Game  of  Golf,  dto. (Slmpkin  Marshall) 

Maidagan  (B.  C),  Evil  Eye  in  the  Western  Highlands (Nutt)  net 
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NBW  BDITI0N8. 

Macltren  (Ian),  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Busb , . . .  (Eodder  &  Stonghton)    3/(1 

NIeld  I  Jonathan),  A  Guide  to  the  Brat  Historical  Novels,  and  Tales  (Mathews)    S.'p 

Herbert  (CJeorge),  The  Temple  and  A  Priest  to  the  Temple (Dent)  net    J/S 

The  Lover's  Library  :    Love  Poems  of  Berrick (I^ne)  net  ifi  4  1/6 

Brovniing  (Robert),  Selections  from  the  Karly  Poems  of (Methnen)  net    I/S 

Some  of  the  Rhymes  of  Iromiuill (Putnam's)    6,{l 

Austen  (Jane).  Pride  and  Prejudice (Macmillan)  net 

Mitford  (Mary  Husaell),  Our  Village (         „         )  het 

Rea>l  (Charles  A.),  The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature,  revised  and  extended  by 

Hinkson  ( Katharine  Tynan).    Vol  II (Gsesham  Poblishing  Co, )  net 

Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett),  Poems  (BIsokle)  set 

Tennyson  (Alfred  Lord),  Poems (      *_, )  net 

W»ller  (A.  H,)  and  Glover  (Arnold),  edited  by.  The  Collected  Works  of  William 

Ha^Utt.    Vol.  V .; (Dent)  net 

Kemer  and  Oliver,  The  Natural  History  of  Plants,  Parts  6  and  6 

(Blackie)  each  net 

The  Encyclopiedio  Dictionary.    Part  I (Oassell )  net 

Morrison  (George  Ernest),  An  Australian  in  China    (Cox ) 

Scott  (Sir  Walter  I,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  edited  by  Henderson 
(P.  F.)    4  vols.  (Blackwood I  net  42 
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New  Books  Nearly  Ready. 

The  first  volume  of  the  long  expected  "  Cambridge 
Modem  History "  planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton  is  to 
appear  almost  immediately.  The  •work  is  in  twelve 
volumes  and  is  the  product  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  The  first  volume  deals  primarily  with  Italy.  That 
country  is  not  chosen,  however,  because  Italy  was  the 
first  in  modem  Europe  to  revel  in  the  discovery  of  beauty, 
nor  yet  because  Itahans  were  the  first  to  peer  into  the 
mysteries  lot  science.  The  aspect  of  Italy  suggested  by 
Raphael  is  not  reflected,  nor  yet  that  other  side  of  the 
Italian  genius  'which. was  incarnate  in  da  Vinci.  The 
editors  have  adhered  to  the  sound  principle  that  "  politics, 
ecK)nomics,  and  scxjial  life  "are  the  genuine  themes  of 
liistory.  For,  in  the  ■words  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London 
in  his  introductory  note  "  the  two  main  features  in  modern 
histoi7  are  the  development  of  nationalities  and  the 
growth  of  individual  freedom."  But  by  reason  of  the 
poUtical  dominance  of  Rome  and  the  economic  supremacy 
of  Venice,  and  because  Italy  began  the  movement  which 
revolutionised  European  social  hfe,  the  "exceptionally 
large  space  "  is  more  than  justified  without  reference  to 
the  history  of  art.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  this  volume  "  is  not  merely  intended  to  describe  and 
discuss  the  Renaissance,"  but  is  also  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  circle  of  European  states  on  some  of  which  the 
Itahan  movement  had  no  immediate  effect.  Nearly  every 
chapter  is  the  work  of  a  separate  pen.  Thus,  Dr.  James 
Gairdner  writes  on  "  The  Early  Tudors  "  ;  Dr.  A.  W.- 
Ward, Master  of  Peterhouse,  contributes  the  chapter  on 
"  The  Netherlands " ;  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb  writes  on 
"The  Classical  Renaissance"  and  the  chapters  entitled 
"  Italy  and  her  Invaders  "  and  "  France  "  are  the  tvork  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Leathes.  The  scope  of  the  first  volume  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  twenty-two  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  Table  of  Contents. 


Mr.  Newbolt  struck  the  key-note  of  The  Island  Race 
in  — 

()  Btrengtli  divine  of  Roman  daj-s, 

O  spirit  of  the  ag(3  of  faith 
()o  with  our  sons  on  all  their  ways, 

When  we  long  since  are  dust  and  wraitli, 

The  change  of  m(X)d  in  his  forthcoming  volume,  TJie 
iSaiZing  of  the  Long-Shipa  (Murray),  finds  expression  in  the 
following  lines : — 

I  that  twined  a  ivreath  for  oldon  splendour - 

Drake  and  Blake  and  Nelson's  mighty  name  - 
Come  again  to  deck  witli  flowers  more  tender 
Xcw-made  graves  of  unaccomplished  fame. 

Amongst  other  interesting  forthcoming  publications 
from  the  house  of  Murray  may  be  mentioned  Keeolleetkms 
of  a  Royal  Pariah,  by  Patricia  Lindsay.  This  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Balmoral,  and  her  book 
includes  many  private  letters  of  the  late  Queen,  showing 
intimate  interest  in  the  Parish  of  Crathie. 


I  November.  1902.  Thc  Acadcmy  and  Literature. 
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A.  &  C.  BLACK. 


LIFE'S     LITTLE    THINGS. 

By  C.    LEWIS   HIND. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. 


Reprinted  from  The  Arttdeniy,  where  they  appeared  uiuler  the  title 

THINGS   SEEN. 


"Mr.  Hind  has  a  real  sense  of  the  branty  and  the  wonder  iu  little  externa] 
things,  ctiance  meetings  and  lArtings.  contrasts  of  man  and  nature,  the  jolly 
humoor  of  the  streets,  and  the  calm  solitudes  of  the  open  road  with  'the  wind 
on  the  heath,  brother  I  *  ...  Mr.  Hind  always  writea  agreeably— with  the  gift 
of  inuent/o,  which  is  the  indispensable  gift  fur  writers  of  notes,  intended  to 
suggest  moods  rather  than  to  describe  them.*' — Thf  Timt-s. 

*'  Without  being  anything  of  a  visionary  like  Blake,  Mr.  Hind  has  the  gift  of 
double  siglit.  Behind  quite  common  things  and  actions  he  sees  another 
significance— he  sees  the  irony,  the  contrmlictions,  the  humour,  the  laughter, 
the  disappointments  and  bidden  affecrions  that  atttnd  the  average  human  soul, 
often  unnrittced  by  itself.  And  the  art  of  his  method  is  that  he  makes  us,  too, 
see  all  there  things  without  drawiUK  special  attention  to  them.  .  ,  .  The  little 
chapters  have  much  the  effect  of  lyrics — dramatic  lyrics,  dramatic  monologues 
or  Idjlis,  if  you  will." — iMiilff  f'hronicle. 

'*  We  had  supposed  that  these  were  the  work  of  more  than  one  hand,  and 
congratalate  Mr.  Hind  on  the  variety  of  his  experience  and  his  faculty  of  vision. 
The  irony  of  life,  an  idea  preTalent  with  all  modern  writers,  which  the  title 
suggests,  runs  through  these  glimpses  without  happily  the  draper}'  of  jargon  in 
which  many  modems  think  it  desirable  to  clothe  it." —Athemtum. 

**  Mr.  Hind's  pictursH  are  clever  in  an  impressionist  style,  showing  a  keen  eye  for 
incident,  a  lively  imagination,  and  no  little  humour." — Daily  Tflegraph. 

"The  book  will  by  its  serious  tone  and  much  varied  interest  attract  any 
thoughtful  reader  of  refined  taste."    Scofsman. 

'*His  impressions  are  not  hard,  cold  photographs,  but  vivid  sketches  suffused 
with  half  jocular  human  insight  and  half  whimsical  comprehension.  Their  satire 
does  not  hurt,  their  irony  is  mixed  with  pity;  and,  moreover,  these  pictorial 
sentiments  have  a  !!oftening  and 'healing  power'  which  is  rare  in  contemporary 
literature.  Many  of  these  chores  ruex  are  really  short  stories  told  with  extreme 
terseness.  *  Courtesy,"  for  instance,  is  a  perfect  conff.  So  is  '  Accident,'  the  impact 
of  which  is  as  tremendous  as  that  of  an  armour-piercing  projectile.  I  nfleed.it  Is 
liluiosttoo  tremendous.  It  tormented  my  imagination,  and  made  me  feel  real  physi- 
c;il  horror,  the  horror  which  turns  one  sick.  Mr.  Hind,  however,  does  not  often 
use  his  imwer  remori-elessly.  *The  Child  *  is  an  infinitely  touching  bit  of  sentiment, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ?ay  that  I  shed  tears  over  'Trust.*  "—J.  D.  in   7'/te  Slttr, 

**  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind  has  given  his  unhackneyed  form  a  go^  start  towards  favour  by 
filling  it  with  contents  so  f rci  h  and  saggfstive  as  to  make  one  wish  that  be  had 
cist  about  for  a  title  of  his  own  in  xilacc  of  a  variation  on  one  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's.  And,  after  all,  his  book  is  not  a  book  of  'Life's  Little  Things."  It  is  a 
book  of  Life's  Big  Things,  love  and  war,  hope,  hunger,  ambition,  fear,  seized  and 
ncorded  in  their  little  intimate  manifestations.  If  it  succeed,  one  more  good  book 
will  have  come  to  its  own  ;  and  if  it  fail,  at  least  we  shall  be  delivered  from  a  floo<l 
of  tiresome  imitations     Which  shows  that,  after  all,  this  is  not  60  ill-made  a  world." 

-  T/ie  Outlook. 

•*  The  author  of  this  volnme  has  evidpntly  been  endowed  with  the  faculty  ol 
seeing.  He  does  not  go  about  with  bis  eyes  shut  to  impressions.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  ke<;nly  alive  to  the  minutest  Incidents,  words,  foundry— mjunds,  words,  and 
incidents  which  for  thoughtless  perwns  would  have  little  inter^t  and  stilt  Icfr; 
significance.  .  ,  .  Full  of  variety,  this  lxK>k  should  appeal  successfully  to  a  very 
large  puhlic^^^rtainly  to  all  really  cultivated  people."— Hi^  iitoi>€. 

"  Whether  the  subject  ix;  bright  or  gloomy,  the  impression  left  is  w»  transient 
that  the  net  result  is  always  desire,  not  satisfaction.  Ho  we  hurry  on  from  sketch 
tc.  sketch,  panting  for  some  pleasure  that  is  constintly  within  our  grasp,  and  yet 
constantly  eludes  us,  till  from  sheer  exhaustion  we  lay  the  txxtlc  down  and  vote  the 
author  a  cheat.    Never  were  sketches  so  tantalising  as  these."— Z>«i/y  Nfvcx. 

"Mr.  Hind  is  a  practised  observer  living  in  a  world  that  Is  full  of  spiritual 
adventure  for  those  who  sefk  it.  His  pieces  are  never  mere  memoranda,  bu  - 
have  always  an  artistic  intention,  and  their  range  Ih  wide.  Some  of  them  are 
good  stories  told  with  an  air,  and  others  are  the  careful  correlation  of  sensuoun 
impressions.  There  are  ideas,  ideals,  incidents,  and  arrangements  of  many 
kinds." — MtmrhfttrT  (itmniuin. 

••Brief  as  the  essays  are.  they  mean  so  much  more  than  tliey  say;  they  are, 
indee«l,  m  suggestive  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  for  which  men  and  women 
toave  mostly  to  find  their  own  answers,  that  one  could  not  advise  their  hurritd 
pertiaal,"— 67rt*j/yfr  Ut^rnhl. 

•* Delicate,  fragile,  incidents  and  not  stories;  they  appeal  to  the  subtler  per- 
ceptions, and  generally  with  success.*'— /'«//  Mnll  iinit^tir. 

"There  i"  a  peculiar  m-herrhi'  literary  flavour  about  them  all;  they  exhale 
an  odour  like  pot-pourri,  or  lavender,  or  a  whifT  of  new-mown  hay,  recalling  old- 
time  country  scenes  and  incidents.      Each  one   Is  clear  mit    like    w  cameo."— 
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of  "  Life  and  Pictures  of  (Jeorge  Morland,"  kc. 
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'*  The  work  brings  Ijefore  the  reader  tlie  whole  history 
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LUCAS  CLEEVE'8  NEW  NOVEL. 
THE   MAGIC  OF  ROME.    By  thoAittliorof  ''As  , 
the  Twi(f  is  Bfiit,"  "  Lazanis,"  &c. 
Vorkihirf  Hernltl: — "  A  powerfully  written  novel." 
liirmin'jhnm  (Utz^tt^  .-— "  Of  iibeorbing  interest." 
SET    TO   PARTNERS.    By  aEHTRunK  Wakdex, 
Author  of  *'  A  Syndicate  of  Sinners,"  "  Beyond  the 
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Asiatic  Quartfrlti  Hevii^tc. — '-It  is  a  story  of  deep  human 
interest,  and  the  autlior  has  proved  in  tliis,  as  in  his 
previous  works,  that  he  is  a  writer  of  exceptional  delicacy 
and  power." 

Court  Circular. — "His  strong  point  is  characterisation . 
and  in  this,  Ins  latest  achievement,  his  tyi)es  are  all  well 
obstrvtd  and  original." 

Vailv  Xfir.i.—'^  ]t  is  well  constructed,  and  has  a  certain 
agreeable  flavour  of  literary  style." 

Grown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  price  6s. 


Loudon:    DIGBY,    LONG   A   CO..   18,    Bouverie  Street,  ! 
Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


NOVEMBER 


NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW, 


Editeil  by 


I  CECIL  B.  HABMSWOETH. 

I  HILDGBE&ND  A.  HAEMSWOETH. 


CONTENTS : 

liladstone  Lord  Rosebkry 

Why  I  am  .1  Liberal     ...    J.  A.  Spender 
The  Free  Library  Fetish     Arthur  J.awrence 
Free  Traile  in  Danger  ...     Geor(jkMaiitinbau 
.A  Key  to  Eniile  Zola   ...    .John  N.  Raphael 

The  Trade  Value  o£  Emi-  1  kej,ric  B.  Murray 
gration...         ...         ...  J 

The  "  Typical  Scot  "    ...    JASPER  Lamb 
The  Candi(Ut«  and   '''6  \  r    r    g 

Fareeli.y, 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DIP- 
LOMATIST. By  tlie  Kight  Hon.  Sir 
Horace  Rumbold,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
formerly  British  Ambassatlor  at  Vienna 
2  Vols.    With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  258.  net. 

[.Vfj:t  ire^l: 

RANDOM        REMINISCENCES. 

liy    Charles     H.     BitooKi-iKLi).       With 
I'ortmit.     Demy  Svo,  14s.  net. 
Jif/eree.—  "  Mr.  Brf>okfield  has  a  wonderful  collection  of 
stories,  and  he  has  a  wonderful  way  of  telling  them." 

67"V.— "The  volume  is  of  general  interest,  and  is  sure 
to  have  readers  among  all  elates," 

THE  ENEMIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Hon.  (iEOBGJS  I'EBL.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

THE     FOREST^     OF     UPPER 

INDIA,  and  their  Inhabitants.  By 
T.  W.  Webukr,  late  Fort,st  Surveyor  for 
the  North-We.st  Prjvincis.  With  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.  Gd.  net.  [.v«jf  »tri. 


Electorate 
South  Africa  and  Inlia  i     \  ,'  'j. 


Querulous  Oxford         ...     H.  W.  C.  Davis 

I'he  War  Ollice "  BRo.tD  .Vituow" 

The  Stray  Cock  Plieasant    Walter  Raymo.nd 
Alain  Tanger's  Wife  :  A  1,  jj  Yoxai.l,  M.P. 
Romance  of  1899      ...  f  ' 

And  Recent.  Books.    Notes  of  the  Month, 


SBW    SERIES   OF   NAVAI,   AND   MILITARY 

ItlDGRArHIKS. 

MY     ADVENTURES     DURING 
THE    LATE    WAR,    1804-14.     By 

Cajit.  DoNAT  O'Brien,  R.N".  Edited  by 
I'rof.  Oman.  With  Photogravure  Illustra- 
tions, bandsomel;  bound,  7s.  fid. 

NKW    BUITION. 

LONDON   BIRD*.     By   x.   Difrby 

I'lGOTT,  C.B.  Xewanil  Enlarged  Edition. 
With  l'hot<)5.'ravure  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

CHE.Vl'BR    KDITOX. 

THE   EXPLORATION   OF    THE 

CAUCASUS.  By  D.  W.  l-'ni:sHFiEt,i), 
lately  rre^idciit  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With 
Numerous  lllu.'itrations  and  .Maps.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition     2  vols.,  21s.  net. 

-   Lonaoii :  BDWARD  AiiNOLD,  37,  Bedford  Street. 
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JARROLD& SONS' NewBooks  Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  Co.'s, Elliot StOCk'S  New  BOOkS. 


Translate.!  from  the  llassian  byR.  NISBET  BAItf. 

MORE  TALES  FROM 
TOLSTOI. 

6s. 

With  Biography  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  brought  up  to  dats 
and  the  Latest  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Author. 

*'The '?nowstonn' ig  a  briUhnt  piece  oi  writinsr.  No 
tidm-'r^r  of  Tolstoi  is  likely  to  miss  reading  this  book,  and 
it  would  form  a  good  introduction  to  his  works  for  those 
who  do  no:  yet  knov  it." — iJaily  Mail. 

A   Rotnaace   of  Life  la   the   Black  Forest. 

LIEGE  LADY. 

By  LILIAN  S.  ARNOLD,     fis. 

"From  first  to  last  the  autlior  has  the  threads  of  the 
8tory  well  in  hanil,  anil  nianipnlates  a  rather  difBcnlt  plot 
with  Pkill  and  sincerity."— <7iic. 

Translated  from  tlie  Ru=fini!  by  E.  NT=T1ET  BAIX. 

TALES  FROM  GORKY. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  and  Biography 
of  Maxim  Gorky.     Ss. 

"  It  is  the  style  of  one  wliose  books  are  nature  and  man, 
whoee  eye  i.t  oninivorou?,  whose  gift  of  realistic  des'iriptiou 
is  un3urp;i&sed  by  any  European  writer." — Dtiihi  Xeics. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 
A  Powerful  Drama  of  Negro  Life. 

THE  JEST  OF  FATE. 

By  PAUL  LAURENCE   DUNBAR.     6s. 
With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
"Aa  a  nesrro'B  view  of  the  negro  probl'.m  the  book 
ehoold  he  widely  read  " — ^-'aiL^ma/i. 

A  New  Story  of  Adventure  by  W.  J.  CROSWE. 

DAVID    MAXWELL'. 

By  W.  J.  CKOSBIE.    63. 


LIST. 


HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTIONS   TO 

THE  ROLLS  SERIES.  By  WILLIAM  StUBBS,  D.D., 
formerly  Bisliop  of  O-tford,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Arthur  Has.sall,  M.A.,  Student,  Tutor, 
and  sometime  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Cxford.  8to, 
12--.ed.net.  [/na/t'W  rfnys. 


EDWARD    BOWEN  :     a  Memoir.      By 

the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  B.  BoWEN,    With  Appendice?, 
3  Photogravure  Portraits,' and  2  other  lUustratious, 
8  70,  12s.  6d.  net. 
*«*  Tht"  tubjf'ct  of  this  Jffmoir  teas  the  tceU-tiiown  Assislaiil- 

Maiter  at   Ilfirrow,  and  the  Author  of  "  Bnrroir 

Songs." 


MALLET  DU  PAN  AND  THE  FRENCH 

KEVOLUTION".    By  BERNARD  MALLET.    With  Pllo- 
tcgravure  Portrait,  Hvo,  12?.  6d.  net. 


London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.  10  &  II.  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LAND  DEFENCE, 

AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  THE  COXDI- 
TIOXS  OP  TO-DAY.  By  Captain  H.  F.  TnuiLLiEn, 
E.K.    With  Maps  and  Plars,  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


B.  H.   BLACKWELL,  Oxford. 

A    PRIEST    to    the    TEMPLE;     or,    the 

Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Hi:'ly  Life. 
By  UEORGE  HERBERT.    Elited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
BeECBINO.    Pott  8to,  anti(iu«  board?,  3s.  tfd.  net. 
"Mr.  H.  O.  Beeching  ha?  supplied  an  excellent  intro- 
duction."— Athenreum. 

*'  .\  dainty  edition  of  an  old-world  book  thit  has  not 
lost  iti  charm.*' — Manchfsti'r  Utmrdian.  ' 

"The  book  is  one  which  abould  be  en  the  bookshelves 
of  every  curate." — Aatdftny. 

"A  dainty  little  volume  with  an  interesting  introduction 
by  the  clitor.  describing  the  autlior  ami  hi"  work.  .  .  . 
It  is  ft  delightfully  qiiaint  little  book,  nud  gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  author  ttutn  any  cttrrect  and  minute  bio^Taphy." 
—I'afl  Mali  drizfti.'. 

The    BOOK    of     the     HORACE     CLUB, 

1«38-I9ul.    Royal  13mo.     PKnted  on  Arnold's  lland- 
matle  Paper  and  bound  in  parchment,  with  Antique 
Ornament  on  side.    5a.  net. 
"  This  charming  bfx)k  of  verae."—  Tim  -s. 
*•  Win  commend  itself  to  admirers  of  Horac<i.''-Gunrdian. 
'■  Well  priiited  and  well  bound,  it  may  be  recommended 
to  Ihiit  diministting   public  which  cares  for  scliolarsliip 
and  3on'^," — Athfn'Pinn. 

The    MUSES'     OARDIN     for     DELIGHTS. 

Composed  by  ROBERT  JOXES.    (Reprhited  from  the 
rare  original  at  Bridgewater  Honse.)    Kdited.  w4th  an 
Introflnction.  by  W.  B.\RCLAT  SQUIRE.     Fcap.  4to, 
antique  boarils  (S-'jU  copies  printedj.  5?.  net. 
"Tn.-a-iiire  trove  of  a  kind  seldom  lighted  on"— Pilot. 
*•  A  charming  reprint  of  a  rare  nnd  deliglitfol  book  .... 
Will  be  fcigerly  de*ire<I  by  any  man  who  likes  a  good  song 
and  ft  rare  book  "~  .Sco'snifm. 

"This  charming  and  beautifully  printed  little  book  of 
long  ago."—  MuHati-TiiH':: 

"Weadvlfte  *  intending  purchasers'  to  purchase  rather 
thrin  to  intend." — ()j-fo,d  Magntine. 

The  WAR   of   the   POLISH   SUCCESSION. 

By  II.R.H.  the  CliOWN  PllIXCB  of  .SIAM.  Pp.  73, 
crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d  net.  1 

*•  Has  an  interest  that  la  almost  unirine." — fhinnltnn. 
"  ,\  lucid  statement  of  tlie  canses  which  brought  alwut 
th«  war  of  1733  3i:'—,Sper'rUor.  I 

"  Clear,  concise,  and  accurate." — Af/ie/urum, 

JL-ST  PIIBLI.SHKD.  \ 

HENRY    ORATTAN:    the  Stanhope   Prize 

E*.*iy,  1902.  By  ALFUKD  B.  ZIM.VIEUX,  .Siholar  ol 
Kcw  College.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3'.  Ud.nct. i 

LoDdon  :  8IJIPKIX,  MARSHALL,  Hasiiltom,  Kent  4  C  • 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  llEUBEUT  H.  Kelly,  M.A., 
Director  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Misaiou,  ^lilden- 
hall,  Suffolk.  Vol.  I.  A.l).  29-324,  readij  ;  Vol.  II.  A.u. 
321-130,  crown  8vo,  33.  6d.  net  eac!j.         [/h  afeir  days. 


THE    OXFORD    LIBRARY    OF 
PRACTICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Edite<l  by  tlie  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt.  M.A.,  Canon 
and  Cliancellorof  St.  Paul's  ;  and  the  Rev.  Darwell 
Stoxe,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Missionary  College, 
Dorc  hipster, 

THE  CHRISTIAN   TRADITION.     % 

the  Rev.  LEiGHToy  Pl'LLAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John 
Bap'isfs  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  Sa. 

lilt  a  fete  drtji.^. 

LONGMANS,     GREEN    &    Co., 

LOXDOX,  XEW  YORK,  &  BO.MEAY. 


A  SON    OF    MISCHIEF. 

By  REGINALD  E.  SALWEY, 

I  AUTHOn   OF  '  ' 

1     "The  Finger  of  Scorn,"  "The  One  A'.ternativj,"   &q. 

'      Standard. — "  ^Ir.  Reginald  E.  SUwey  is  a  good  story- 

\  teller.    In  his  new  book  he  proves  ag.iin  tli%t  he  knows 

how  to  coiistriict  a  plot  and  carry  it  through  to  the  end." 

Asin'ir  (i'larf'-rlf/  H<-i:iPte. — ''It  is  a  story  of  deep  human 

interest,  and   the  author   has   proved   in   tlii.s.  ns  in  his 

previous  works,  that  he  i.^  a  writer  of  exceptional  delicacy 

and  power." 

Court  t'irr-tlnr. — "His  strong  point  is  ch.aracterisation, 
and  in  this,  Ills  latest  achievement,  liis  types  are  all  well 
observed  and  original." 

Daily  y firs. — '*it  i.s  well  constructed,  and  has  a  certain 
agreeable  flavour  of  literary  etyle." 

Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth,  price  6s. 


London :    DIGBY,   I-ONO   &.   CO.,   18,    Bouverie  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


NOTICE    TO    BOOKBUYERS. 

THE  FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY 

Of  NHAT  YORK,  CHICAOO,  and  TORONT(J.  have 
pleasure  in  annomieinsr  chat  thev  hare  OPKXEi>  OP  PICKS 
in  LONDu.N  and  ED1NUUR3H  tor  the  supply  of  their 
Puhlicitions,  and  invite  application  for  their  Ne\T 
Announcement  List,  which  is  now  ready. 

LONDON:  21,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
EDINBURGH  :  30,  St.  Mary  Street. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo,  clotb,  gilt  lettered,  price  6s, 

THE  MASTER  OF  HADLOW. 

By   HERBERT    LORAINE. 

Now  Rerjly.    CHEAP  EDTTIOy.     Price  3s.  61I. 

JOHN  MAVERELL.  A  Tale  of 

the  Riviera.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan 
Craig,  D.D. 
"  This  norel  is  one  of  considerable  merit  and  well  written. 
Is  remarkable  for  construction  and  minuteness  of  detail^ 
and  altogether  a  most  enjojable  work."— /'«Wic  Opiniim. 

'■  Tlie  author  must  be  highly  commended  for  all  the 
beautiful  touches  of  local  colouring,  characterisation,  and 
deep  thought,  which  constantly  reveil  thcmselTes."— 
LiBcrpool  V'litu  Aft^rcitni. 

In  criwnSvo,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  3s.  6d. 

LETTY'S       ROMANTIC 

SECRET.     By  M.  E.  Bewsher,  Author 

of  "  Mischief  Makers,"  &c. 

"Cannot  fail   to  draw  out  the  reader's  sympithy." — 

Family  (Jliurchman. 

'Tlie  story  is  interesting  ani  touching  to  a  degree." — 

Aberdeen  Free  I'ress, 

NEW    VOLUME    OF    FAIRY    TALES. 
CHEAP    EDITION. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  2?. 

PRINCES      THREE     AND 

SEEKERS  SEVEN.     Fairy  Tales  by 
Mara  Colquhoun.    Illustrated  by  Emily 

BAR».4^BD. 
"Foil  of  incident,  marvellous  ami  otlierwise    .... 
Will  be  eagerly  read."— /MiV.s  Xeici. 

•■  Four  capital  fairy  stories,  which  might  be  read  with 
pleasure  hy  people  of  any  age."— .s/rt«(M/-(/. 

'A  dainty  volume  of  clmrmiiigly  conceived  fairy  tales." 

— Black  and  White, 

In  crown  8vo,  price  Is.  fid.  net. 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  TERMS 

AND    PHRASES     IN    ENGLISH 

HISTORY.     By  \V.  T.  S.  Hewett,  B.A. 

(Lond.),  D.C.L.  (Bp's.  Coll.,  Can.) 

"The    book    is    wonderfully   comprehensive."~^ris(of 

Mercttrj/. 

In  crown  8vo,  stiff  papsr  cove-,  price  Is.  net 

NATURAL  FOOD  ;    or.  How 

to  Maintain  Health  by  Reason- 
able Diet.     By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Saxdlaxd. 

NEW    STORY    FOR    BOYS. 

In  crown  Svo,  clotli  gilt,  Illustralcd,  5s. 

HE   DIED    FOR    ME.     A    Story 

of  English  .Schoolboys  and  Tamil  Coolies. 

By  the  Rev.  Arthur  le  Feuvre,  C  JI.S., 

Missionary. 

"The  book  coutahis  much  that  is  interesting  about  the 

tea   and  coflee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  and  the  religious 

element,  whicli  naturally  predominates,  is  dealt  witli  rattier 

tactfully."— yy/-/.*r(//  ifereurv. 

NEW    VOLUMES    OF    VERSE. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s.  I!  L 

KING  DAVID  :     A  Tragedy. 

By  U.  C.  FiLLixoHAM,  Vicar  of   lle.xton. 

Author  of    "'I'he   Gospel    in   tlie   Fields," 

"Christ  in  London." 

Tlie  dra-na  deals  witli  the  epiio.Ies  of  David's  murder  of 

Uriah  and  liis  subsequent  puiiishinent.    It  is  written  in 

strict  classical  style.    While  portraying  David's  omflict 

with  hinis.lf  an.l  hi-  eurition  at  tlie  doitli  of  his  child,  the 

play  deals   incidentally  with   tlie    deepest  lu-ciliiems   of 

human  life,  suih  as  the  cfflcaoy  of  prayer,  the  origin  of 

evil,  the  nature  of  God,  and  other  momentous  questions 

which  are  much  debated  in  ttio  jiresent  day. 

In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  2i.  C,  1. 

BIBLE  T  REASURES  in  ENG- 

:  LISH  MEASURES.     Asmall  W.utie 

I  of  Verse:,  designed  to  promote  other  attempts 

j  of  the  same   kind   to   liring  tli3  Bible  into 

more  general  use  and  favour, 
!      "We  recornni.Mid  tlii-se   Hymns  witli  tlie  utnio  t  c  11- 
I  fiilence.    Tlioy  have  literary  merit,  and  combine  swejtnC'S 
with  Ptrengtii."— ir-v/t/,/  Leader. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternos'er  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Mr.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

LIST  OF  NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 


LOVE  AND  THE  SOUL  HUNTERS. 

JOUX   0L1VE3  HOBBES. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  STBEET. 

Lucas  Cleeve. 

THE  COMING  OP  80NIA. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Stxge. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  GIRL  IN  L0ND3N. 

Louise  Mack. 

HELEN  ADAIR.  Louis  Hecke. 

THE  LONG  VIGIL.         Jex.ner  Tayleu. 

IN  CHAUCEa'S  MAYTIME. 

Kmily  Etchings. 

THE  DEEPS  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

¥.  Van  Eeden. 

A  MODERN  MONARCH. 

Frank  C.  Lewis. 

THE  PASSION  OF  MAHAEL. 

Lilian  Bowen  Rowlands. 
THE  LADY-KILLER. 

H.  De  Yere  Stacpoole. 
THREE  OF  THEM.  Ma.xim  Gorky. 

HIGH  POLICY.  C.  F.  Keaey. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  OF 

JAMES  SHERVINTON. 

I.ou  s  Becke. 

STRONGER  THAN  LOVE. 

Mrs.  Alexander. 


THE  FIRST  NOVEL  LIBRARY. 

"  Consists  entirely  of  able  work  of  fiction 
written  by  p.ople  who  have  rever  written  a 
novel  before."— Mr.  G.  K.  (hestirton  in  The 
World. 

1.  WISTONS.  Mll.E?   AMBER. 

2.  THE  SEARCHERS. 

.Marsaretta  Byrde. 

3.  A  LADY'S  HONOUR.         «as3  Blake. 

4.  FilOM  BEHIND  THE  ARRAS. 

Mr^.  riiiLii- Champion  DeCrespignt. 


MISTRESS  BARBARA  CUNLIFPE. 

1L\LLI\VELL    SUTCLIFFE. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  MULTITUDE. 

W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 

BLUE  LILIES.  Lucas  Cleevit. 

THE  LAKE  OF  PALMS.    Komesh  Dutt. 

8HACKLETT.  Walter  Barb. 

A  LION'S  WHELP.        -Vmelia  e.  Barr. 

THE  POET  AND  PENELOPE. 

L.   I'ARRY   TRUSCOTT. 

BREACHLEY  BLACK  SHEEP. 

Louis  Becke. 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  *jd. 
THE  OUTCASTS.  Maxim  Gorky. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON  J.  M.   DENT  &  Co.'S 

will  publish  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
November  lOth, 

THE  LITTLE  WHITE  BIRD. 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 

PRICE  6b. 

London  :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON. 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTCN'J  NEW  FICTiOf 

FUEL  OF  FIRE.  By  Ellen  Thornky- 
CROFT  Fowler.  With  eight  Illustrations 
by  Fred  Pegram.    6s. 

GLENGARRY  DAYS.  A  Story  of  Early 
Days  in  Glengarry.     By  Ralph  Connor. 

Cs.  [  Itciuhi  shirtlfi. 

HIS  MAJESTY  BABY,  AND  SOME 
COMMON  PEOPLE.  By  Ian  »ac- 
LiREN.     .3s.  fid.  [Umili/  x/i(irtli/. 

ROBIN  BRILLIANT.  By  Mrs.  Dudenet. 

«s. 

A  WHALEMAN'S   WIFE.    By   Frank 

T.    Bulle::.      With    six  Illustrations    by 
Arthur  Twidlb.    6s.  j 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  strike  in  the  bookbinding  trade,  and  the  consequent 
delay  in  the  binding  of  new  books,  may  result  in  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  system  of  paper- 
covered  books.  A  leading  firm  of  publishers  is  seriously 
considering  a  departure  of  this  nature.  In  our  present 
issue  we  publish  an  article  on  the  fiction  of  the  past 
twelve  months,  and  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  enormous 
number  of  new  novels  that  have  been  issued  this  season. 
Mr.  Barrie's  "The  Little  White  Bird"  will  be  pu Wished 
next  Monday.  As  it  is  well  understood  that  no  review  of 
a  new  book  must  be  printed  before  the  day  of  publication, 
we  were  a  little  surprised  to  notice  last  Thursday,  in  a 
contemporary,  a  long  review  of  this  novel  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.  In  the  course  of  this  previous  and  prettily- 
written  review  of  "  The  White  Bird,"  Mr.  Couch  remarks  : 
"  You  may  say,  and  plausibly,  that  it  was  written  by  a 
fairy  for  fairies ;  or,  still  better,  that  it  was  written  by  a 
contrite  fairy  for  fairy  changelings ;  but  I  should  prefer  to 
call  it  a  book  written  by  the  child  inside  Mr  Barrie  for  the 
children  we  used  to  be."  Since  our  last  issue  we  have 
received  100  new  volumes.  We  may  mention  the  following 
as  worthy  of  particular  consideration  : — 

The  CAMBniiKJE  Mc  pdehx  Histohy.  Vol.  I.  The  Renaissavce. 
This  monumental  work  in  twelve  A-olumes  was  planned, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  late  Lord  Acton.  It  has 
three  editors — Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Dr.  C.  W.  Prothero,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Leathes.  This  first  volume  contains  over 
800  pages  divided  into  19  chapters,  the  work  of  17  pens. 
The  "  Times,"  on  the  day  of  publication,  printed  a  three- 
column  review  of  this  book. 

MoDEHN  SpinnxAUSM.     By  F.  Podmore.     2  vols. 

To  write  a  history  of  modern  spiritualism  was  a  delicate 
task.  But  Mr.  Podmore  is  a  patient  and  kindly  investi- 
gator :  he  has  had  experience  of  strange  phenomena  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and 
his  conclusions  are  free  from  partizanship.  We  review 
Mr.  Podmore's  volumes  this  week. 

The  Mean-iko  of  Good.     By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

It  is  a  goofl  sign  when  a  modest,  truth-seeking  little 
book  like  this  goes  into  a  second  edition.     The  author 


has  cast  his  contribxition  to  the  reading  of  the  Riddle 
into  dialogue  form.  "My  own  attitude,"  he  says,  "in 
approaching  the  issues  with  which  I  have  dealt  was,  II 
found,  so  little  dogmatic,  so  sincerely  speculative,  thati 
sliouM  have  felt  myself  hamjjered  by  the  form  of  a 
treatise." 

Shakespeare:  The  EDiNiun(iH  Folio.  Parts  18,  19,  20. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
We  have  selected  the  three  latest  parts  of  this  issue  of' 
Shakespeare's  plays  on  account  of  the  printing  and 
format.  This  publication  touches  the  high-water  mark  in 
modern  book-production.  Type,  paging,  paper  are  rest  and 
refreshment  to  the  eye.  Another  example  of  good  printing 
and  decorative  design  is  the  re-issue  of  "  Aucassin  and„ 
Nicolette."  "  This  Is  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  "  are  the 
only  words  on  the  title-page,  in  a  large  space  of  white. 


Mr.  Andrew  L.ujq  has  devoted  an  article  in  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post "  to  the  discussion  of  a  paj)er  which  appeared  in- 
the  Academy.  Mr.  Lang  is  quite  welcome,  as  he  appears 
to  know,  to  find  what  inspiration  he  can  in  our  columns. 
He  is  a  busy  man,  and  the  use  of  our  article  must  have- 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  looking  through  a  box  of  books 
from  the  London  Library.  Rut  Mr.  Lang  should  know 
better  (he  is  not  a  beginner)  than  to  be  so  youthfully 
gleeful  over  the  discovery  of  two  trifling  and  accidental 
printers'  errors  in  our  issue.  One  of  them  was  an  a  for 
an  e.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Lang  is  a  splendid  cricketer 
from  the  grand-stand,  and  we  ask  him  :  Is  this  playing 
the  game  V  We  do  not  wish  to  retaliate,  but  we  foresee 
a  time  when  we  shall  have  to  read  Mr.  Lang's  many 
contributions  to  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
printers'  errors  in  them.  But  we  shall  not  publish  them 
ourselves,  we  shall  offer  them  to  the  editor  of  "  The 
Protest."     We  imagine  that  lOdenbridge  would  smile. 

The  apparently  unjust  exclusion  of  certain  authors  from 
the  supplement  to  the  "  P]ncyclop;cdia  Britannica,"  of 
which  many  critics  complained,  has  been  satisfactoiily 
explained.  An  arbitrary  age  limit  was  fixed  :  no  writer 
under  sixty  was  to  have  a  place.  We  can  understand 
that  some  such  limit  was  necessary,  but  an  explanatory 
note  to  the  volume  would  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  bewilderment. 
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The  ineinoir  of,  Edward  Bowen,  by  his  nephew  the  Rev. 
the  Hon.  W.  E.  i3owen,  takes  rather  an  unusual  form.  It 
is  a  memoir  and  a  literary  memorial  combined.  The  first 
two-liundred-and-sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  biography, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  essays  and  verses  by 
the  late  distinguished  Harrow  Master.  Edward  Bowen's 
influence  was  always  strong  at  Harrow,  "  but,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  it  has  yet  to  be  fully  felt  through  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  scholastic  world."  The  words 
Kct  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  words  which  strike 
the  note  of  a  just  sympathy,  are  these:  "Kindliness 
and  neighbourhood,  and  child-life,  and  tlie  fresh  wind  of 
heaven  .  .  .  and  the  sun-break  upon  the  stainless 
peaks,  and  contempt  of  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death." 
The  sum  of  such  a  personal  influence  as  Bowen's  can 
never  accurately  be  gauged ;  it  spreads  through  the 
life  of  a  generation  and  affects  the  actions  of  men  who 
could,  perhaps,  hardly  trace  the  inspiration  of  those 
actions.  "  He  was,"  writes  his  nephew,  "  a  man  of  deep 
lovableness,  capable  of  giving  to  others,  and  of  drawing 
to  himself  from  others,  intense  affection."  There  was  the 
secret  of  his  power.  Of  Bowen's  songs,  of  which  he  ovcr- 
modestly  said  "for  whatever  interest  they  may  have 
awakened,  they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  genius  and 
skill  of  Mr.  John  Farmer,"  the  best  known  is  of  course 
"  Forty  Years  On."  This  note  upon  a  book  to  which  we 
shall  return  later  may  fitly  close  with  the  first  verse  of 
that  song : — 

Forty  years  on,  when  afar  and  asunder 

Parted  arc  tliose  who  are  singing  to-day, 
AMien  you  look  back,  and  forgetfully  wonder 

What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play. 
•Tlien,  it  may  be,  there  will  often  come  o'er  you 

Cilimpses  of  notes  like  the  catch  of  a  &ong — 
Visions  of  Iwyhood  shall  float  them  before  you. 

Echoes  of  dreandaiid  shall  bear  them  along. 
Follow  up  !  Follow  up  !  Follow  up !  Follow  up ! 

I'ill  the  field  ring  again  and  again, 
With  the  tramp  of  the  twenty-two  men, 

Follow  up  !  Follow  up ! 

Arnorcs  of  our  note  concerning  the  bunyip  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  sends  us  an  interesting  story.  In  the  fifties, 
when  the  gold  fever  was  still  high,  a  walrus  came  ashore 
near  an  Australian  town  ;  the  creature  was  captured  and 
sold  to  an  enterprising  digger,  who  constructed  a  booth, 
put  the  walrus  in  it,  and  wrote  over  the  concern  in  flaring 
letters,  "  1'he  Bunyip  has  arrived."  The  show  was  a  great 
financial  success,  but  the  change  of  environment  did  not 
suit  the  spurious  bunyip.  In  two  or  three  days,  in  spite 
of  a  conipidsory  diet  of  fresh  fish,  he  died,  and  the  body 
was  sold  to  the  curator  of  the  local  museum.  Mr.  Stock 
suggests  that  this  unfortunate  walrus  may  have  been  stuffed 
and  labelled  "  The  Bunyip."  Certainly  the  poptdar  idea 
of  the  bunyip  has  much  in  common  with  the  walrus,  and 
many  legends  have  gro\vn  up  from  less  likely  beginnings. 


The  Royal  Society  has  been  engaged  continuously  during 
the  past  forty  years  in  cataloguing  the  various  scientific 
papers  which  have  been  issued  in  alt  parts  of  the  world 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  expense  of 
this  work  has  Ijeeu  very  large.  At  first  the  printing  and 
pidjlication  were  undertaken  by  II.M.  Stationery  Office, 
tlie  Treasurj'  having  determined  that  the  catalogue  should 
be  printed  at  the  public  expense.  But  that  support  was 
withdrawn  in  188!),  since  which  time  the  expense  has 
devolved  upon  tlie  Royal  Society.  The  Roj'al  Society  now 
feels  that  its  increasing  activities  hardly  warrant  this 
expenditure,  and  they  appeal  for  outside  support  to 
complete  their  work.  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  has  promised 
£'\,it\)0  a  year  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  contributed  £1,000.  The  cost  of  completing  the 
rataloue  is  estimated  at  £12,000.  , 


Ik  the  current  "  Lippincott's  Magazine"  there  appears 
an  interesting  article  entitled  "  A  Slender  Sheaf  of 
Memories."  The  writer,  who  disguises  his  2)ei-sonality 
imder  the  pseudonym  of  "Senex,"  devotes  most  of  his 
article  to  James  Hannay,  a  journalist  and  man  of  letters 
whom  this  generation  has  practically  forgotten.  Hannay, 
indeed,  did  not  make  the  reputation  which  his  early 
promise  seemed  to  have  marked  out  for  him ;  he  did 
some  sound  critical  work,  edited  the  Edinburgh  "  Evening 
Courant,"  and  died  at  forty-six.  The  writer  of  the  article 
quotes  two  characteristic  letters  now  in  his  possession 
addressed  to  Hannay,  one  from  Carlyle,  the  other  from 
Thackeray.  Carlyle  wrote  apropos  of  a  laudatory  article 
on  him  by  Hannay  :  — 

If  you  are  decided  to  follow  literatttre  as  a  practical  em- 
ployment,— which  I  should  by  no  manner  of  means  advise  ■ 
if  you  were  not  decided, — you  will  either  give  up  such  notions 
as  these  that  dictated  the  paper  on  me,  or  else  prepare 
youreelf  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles,  successful  or  not ! 
I  wish  you  the  best  "success,"  that  of  growing,  iu  this 
pursuit  or  in  other  fi-uitfuller  ones,  to  your  full  spiritual 
stature  under  God's  sky. 

From  Thackeray's  letter  we  cut  the  following : — 

Fm  very  glad  you  are  in  the  country  and  like  it.  .  .  . 
And  I  envy  a  man  who  has  freshness  enough  in  him  left  to  Ije 
meditating  heroic  satires  and  reading  Catullus  in  green  lanes. 
I  fancy  sometimes  I  could  do  these  things,  but  I'm  afraid  it's 
too  late  now.  The  London  literary  street-walkere  must  come 
back  to  tlie  flags.  Tliey  are  taken  home  and  lead  virtuous 
lives  for  a  little — but  they  come  back  to  the  lamps  and  the 
gin-palace  again.  If  you  have  a  fair  opening  in  a  profession 
for  God's  sake  take  it  and  don't  depend  on  our's.  I  e.xpect 
myself  to  be  done  in  three  or  four  years,  and  tlien  what  is  to 
happen  ? 

This  was  written  in  1850,  before  much  of  Thackeray's 
finest  work  was  written.  In  three  or  four  years  he  had 
by  no  means  "  done." 

What  Carlyle  and  Thackeray  advised  the  literary  aspirant 
to  do  a  couple  of  generations  ago  the  "  Saturday  Review  "^ 
advises  him  to  do  to-dav\  He  must  give  up  his  aspira- 
tions ;  if  he  declines  to  do  that  he  must  be  suppressed. 
"The  truth  is,"  says  the  "Saturday,"  "that  literarj- 
aspirations  should  mercilessly  be  crushed  :  the  only 
rational  advice  to  give  to  any  one,  especially  a  young  man, 
who  talks  of  giving  up  work  of  any  kind  for  literature,  is 
'don't.'"  But  the  "Saturday"  makes  the  inevitable 
reservation,  "he  who  has  it  in  him  to  accomiolish  real 
literature  will  accomjilish  it."  And  that  reservation,  after 
all,  begs  the  whole  question.  The  aspirant  does  think 
that  he  can  accomplish  real  literature,  and  he  continues 
to  think  it  when  his  friends  have  given  him  up.  There  is 
something  in  the  printed  word  which  fosters  illusions  ;  it 
suggests  unrealisable  possibilities  to  the  people  who  are 
never  more  than  aspirants  to  the  end. 


Mr.  EnwAitn  Hltton  writes  in  the  "  Monthly  Review  " 
of  the  "  Novels  and  Plays  of  D'Annunzio."  On  the  whole 
it  is  the  most  discriminative  piece  of  writing  on  D'Annunzio 
which  we  have  read  iu  l'",nglish.  Mr.  Hutton's  sympathies 
are  wide,  with  unexpected  reservations.  Himself  some- 
thing of  the  poet,  a  good  deal  of  the  mystic,  he  sees  in 
D'Annunzio,  and  very  rightly,  much  of  both.  He  also  sees 
very  clearly  the  extraordinary  brutality  of  his  author's 
realism,  his  lack  of  true  characterisation,  his  passion  for  the 
unessential.  "He  describes  the  plucking  of  a  living  dove," 
says  Mr.  Hutton,  "with  an  exactness  that  is  wonderful 
and  needless.  His  description  of  the  pilgrimage  in  the 
'  Trionfo  '  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  he  has  written  ; 
yet  it  is  horrible  too,  for  he  makes  no  sign  of  pity,  he  sees 
with  the  eyes  not  of  a  man  but  of  a  god  or  a  devil,  and  is 
eternally  scornful  of  poor  people  who  were  worthy  of  tears, 
who  would  have  called  forth  the  tears  of  a  greater  man." 
There    are  no  people  in  D'Annunzio's   novels,   they  are 
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"  only  real  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  little  importance,  in  so 
far  as  he  has  spent  but  little  pains  on  them."  Here  is  an- 
admirable  passage  from  Mr.  Mutton's  general  estimate  of 
D'Annunzio : — 

IVofound,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  never,  as  is 
ahiiost  a  matter  of  coui-se  in  modern  English  literature, 
Tvilhout  ideas,  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  Mystic  and 
a  Realist.  Taking  the  side  neither  o£  Hie  angels  nor  of 
the  devils  he  is  even  scornful  of  man,  a  passion  for  whom 
has  led  to  some  of  the  great  indiscretions  in  literature.  Yet 
as  a  M\-stic  he  is  never  far  from  reality,  even  as  in  realism 
he  is  almost  always  a  poet,  consumed  it  would  seem  even 
when  in  the  close  emhrace  of  tlie  actual  world,  with  a  Inst 
for  the  beauty  of  mere  words,  desiring  almost  before  anything 
beside  the  emotion  of  their  flight,  and  sweep  and  glory  and 
terror.  And  in  the  quest  for  this  beauty  he  has  searched 
all  lands  and  ransacked  the  fields  of  Cadmus  and  tlie  burial- 
places  of  the  Atridas.  Nor  is  he  without  the  moods  and  the 
grave  serious  accents  of  the  sensualist,  pursued  by  the 
hallucination  of  desire,  in  which  madness  he,  like  all  in  tlxe 
grip  of  that  demon,  is  minute,  dreary,  infinitely  infinitesimal. 

As  to  D'Annunzio's  future  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  doubt;  hi 
thinks  his  true  inspiration  lies  in  the  living  world.  Only 
there  we  hardly  agree  with  ilr.  Hutton.  It  would  be  almost 
a  miracle  for  D'Annunzio  to  deal  truly  with  real  things. 


I 


The  dedication  to  Earl  Russell's  "  Lay  Sermons  "  reads 
thus :  "To  my  Wife,  whose  courage  and  devotion  have 
been  my  chief  solace  in  Prison."  Earl  Russell  proclaims 
himself  an  agnostic,  which  does  not  mean  very  much,  and 
he  writes  fluently  of  many  matters,  including  sucTi  subjects 
as  "Vengeance"  and  "Holiness  in  Seclusion."  "The 
main  lines  of  thought,"  he  says,  "  have  long  been  present 
to  me,  and  an  enforced  seclusion  has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  them,  of  which  I  have  been  glad  to 
take  advantage." 

We  opened  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  the  other  day  to 
discover  what  looked  like  a  new  and  totally  unexpected 
departure  in  the  conduct  of  that  journal ;  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  new  departure  in  advertising.  "  Answers," 
it  appeared,  was  just  starting  a  new  serial,  and  it  took  a 
whole  page  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  to  announce  the 
fact.  There  was  the  title  of  the  storv-,  an  illustration 
which  the  placards  have  recently  made  familiar,  and  the 
first  four  chapters.  Only  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  column 
did  we  find  the  truth.  Such  an  advertisement  as  this  at 
any  rate  indicates  the  popularity  of  a  certain  kind  of 
fiction.  How  is  such  fiction  written  ?  Sometimes,  we 
know,  the  following  method  is  pursued.  An  artist  on  the 
staff  of  the  paper  makes  four  striking  drawings.  After 
these  drawings  have  been  reproduced  the  prospective  author 
is  sent  for,  and  he  is  told  that  there  he  has  his  four  principal 
dramatic  situations.  From  those  four  drawings  springs  a 
story  running  to  one  hundred  thousand  words.  We  know 
one  writer  whose  inspiration  is  so  easily  fired  that  after 
taking  his  cue  from  the  drawings  he  goes  home  and 
dictates  into  a  phonograph  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand 
words  a  day.  Then  a  typist  comes  in  and  does  the  rest. 
The  method  has  obvious  advantages,  and  literature  is  not 
concerned  at  all. 

The  illustrated  author  article  goes  merrily  on.  The 
New  York  "Bookman"  for  this  month  shows  us  Mr. 
Booth  Tarkington  very  nicely  dressed,  with  a  curl  on  his 
forehead,  and  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  in  flannels  without 
the  curl.  Our  own  "Sketch"  has  an  illustrated  interview 
with  M.  de  Blowitz.  .  Under  one  of  the  photograplis  we 
read  :  "  My  dear  wife's  toilet-table  has  remained  untouched 
since  her  death,"  and  under  another,  "  And  I  read  a  good 
deal  in  my  victoria."  Nothing  remains  to  be  said  of  this 
kind  of  thing,  except  that  it  is  quite  harmless  and  some- 
times amusing.  Only  a  strike  of  authors  could  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  authors,  we  fear,  never  strike. 


We  notice  that  in  the  list  of  the  best  selling  books  given 
in  the  New  York  "  Bookman,"  not  a  single  English  author 
is  represented.  We  referred  not  long  ago  to  the  decline 
of  the  popularity  of  English  authors  in  America,  and 
though  it  is  of  course  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the 
decline  is  yet  numerically  serious,  the  plain  fact  remains 
that  America  is  now  on  the  way  to  supplying  her  own 
needs  in  the  way  of  literature.  Here  is  the  "  Bookman's  " 
list,  printed  in  order  of  popularity  : — 


"The  A'irginiaii."     Wister. 

"  Oliver  Horn."     Smith. 

"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.' 

"  The  Mississippi  Bubble."     Hough. 

"  Castle  Craneycrow." 

"Hearts  Courageous."     Rives. 


Hegan. 


Of  the  first  of  these,  "The  Virginian,"  Mr.  .Julian 
Hawthorne  says,  in  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  of  the  "  New 
York  American":  "After  a  careful  study  of  it,  I  can 
see  nothing  more  in  it  than  a  long  drawn-out  attempt  to 
introduce  the  dime  novel  into  literature."  After  a  criticism 
which  endeavours  to  prove  that  Mr.  Wister's  novel  is  no 
novel  at  all,  Mr.  Hawthorne  concludes : — 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  more  of  the  same  sort  which  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  recite,  Mr.  Wister's  book  is  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  the  year.  The  Macmillans  publish  it,  but  cannot 
turn  out  copies  fast  enough.  I  rejoice  for  their  sake  and 
for  Mr.  Wister's,  but  when  I  remember  common  sense  and 
literature  I  am  less  content.  Was  Mr.  Wister  trviiig  to  see 
how  much  baby  stuff  the  public  would  stand?  Well,  ho  has 
had  his  fim,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he,  or  some 
one  else,  may  not  safely  go  further  yet,  if  there  be  any 
further. 

With  this  we  do  not  entirely  agree.  We  reviewed 
Mr.  Wister's  book  and  said  what  we  tliought  about  it, 
and  we  were  mucli  kinder  to  Mr.  Wister  than  tliis 
destructive  countryman  of  his. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  wishes  to  know  whether  we  can  give 
him  any  information  concerning  "  The  International  New 
Books  Society."  We  can  only  tell  him  that  we  have 
recently  received  a  commtmication  informing  us  that  the 
society  is  in  process  of  formation.  As  to  the  subscription 
the  communication  referred  to  says :  "  Assuming  the 
average  subscription  for  town  members  now  joining  a 
London  Club  to  be  ten  guineas,  may  not  the  same  amount 
be  accepted  as  the  maximum  average  subscription  that 
shotild  suffice  to  make  the  proposed  society  workable  ? 
Concessions  are  usually  made  and  j  ustly,  whenever  possible, 
to  those  joining  anything  new  at  the  very  beginning. 
However,  a  settlement  of  this  matter  cannot  be  made  until 
the  total  number  of  those  interested  in  the  proposal 
becomes  known."  The  society,  it  appears,  is  ambitious 
to  liave  a  club  building  in  which  all  new  books  of 
importance  may  be  housed,  and  when  foreign  works  are 
under  discussion  it  is  anxious  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
members  of  the  various  embassies.  We  await  develop- 
ments. 


Mr.  Brimley  Jounson  has  certainly  achieved  originality 
of  format  in  the  booklet  just  issued  by  him  under  the  title 
of  "  Latter  Day  Parables."  "  Booklet  "  is  the  nearest  word 
we  can  arrive  at ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  publication  cort^ 
sists  of  six  "parables"  by  various  authors,  each  printed 
separately,  antf  the  whole  set  enclosed  in  a  tie-up  decorated 
wrapper.  Their  escape  from  the  wrapper  seems  pretty 
certain  ;  perhaps,  save  from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view, 
that  does  not  matter  much.  As  for  the  "  parables  "  them- 
selves they  are  neat  and  graceful  enough,  though  hardly 
worthy  of  this  unusual  form  of  presentation.  They  suffer 
from  tlie  usual  limitations  of  the  modern  parable ;  two  of 
them  conclude  "I  awoke." 
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Wk  have  already  said  what  we  think  of  "  The  Con- 
fessions of  II  Wife,"  but  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  other  iwints  of  view.  One  such  is  expressed  in 
"The  Bookman"  in  "An  Open  Letter  to  Mama  Trent, 
'  Wife.'  "    The  writer  says  :— 

ifany  men  will  laugh  at  you,  some  will  snocr  at  you,  most 
will  misunderstand  you.  ^lany  women  will  call  you  morbid, 
neurotic,  silly,  romantic ;  but  no  matter  what  names  thoy 
call  you,  they  will  imdorstand  you.  They  will  join  in  their 
husband's  ridicule  of  your  anatomy  of  misery,  they  will  revile 
you  and  your  dog  and  your  baby,  and  your  strong,  stem, 
saintly  doctor.  But  they  will  do  it  in  self-defence.  For, 
the  truth  is.  Mama,  you  have  let  out  too  much. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  Marna  that  she  has  broken  the 
oath  of  secrecy  which  is  "  administered  by  tbe  eternal 
mystery  of  motherhood."  !So  far  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  writer;  but  when  she  Siiys,  "You  are  not  an  artist, 
Marna.  You  are  only  a  woman,"  we  find  ourselves  in 
opiX)sition.  If  Marna  had  been  only  a  woman  we  should 
have  had  no  "  Confessions  of  a  Wife  "  ;  the  author's  art 
is  manifest ;  it  is,  in  a  way,  the  art  of  the  book  which 
makes  it  rejiellent ;  its  agonies  are  decorated.  Mama's 
critic  concludes  :  "  If  every  woman  writes  her  anguish 
out,  the  world  will  become  a  nightmare."  .  .  .  Many 
modern  women  writers  a])pear  to  think  that  women  have 
the  monojwly  of  the  world's  anguish. 


Bibliographical. 

Mb.  a.  H.  Bui.lkn's  announcements  for  the  season  have 
much  interest  for  the  bibliographer.  In  the  case  of  his 
edition  of  Thomas  Campion's  "Poems,"  and  of  Hickes's 
translation  of  Lucian's  "  Vera  Histofia "  (illustrated  by 
W.  Strang,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  Aubrey  Beardsley),  he  is 
putting  within  reach  of  the  public  two  books  which  ho/ve 
already  been  privately  printed— the  one  in  1889,  the  other 
in  1894.  The  former  is,  I  suppose,  admittedly  the  edition 
of  Campion,  who,  however,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
average  reader — Mr.  Arber  having  printed  some  of  his 


mg  been  published  in  1890  with  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Rii'ketts.  The  "  Vera  Historia,"  too,  has  had  some 
attention  given  to  it  of  late  years.  Putting  aside  the 
"crib"  pubhshed  by  Kelly  in  1848,  we  have  had  Mr. 
A.  J.  Church's  "  A  Traveller's  True  Tale,  after  the  Greek  " 
(1880),  and  Mr.  St.  J.  B.  W.  Willson's  "  Lucian's  Wonder- 
land," wbich,  illustrated  by  A.  P.  Garnett,  came  out  so 
recently  as  1899. 

Then,  Mr.  Bullen  is  going  to  give  us  new  editions  of 
"  The  Poetry  of  George  Wither  "  and  of  Count  Anthony 
Hamilton's  "Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont."  Of  these, 
the  foniier  will  come  the  more  freshly.  Wither  has  not 
been  cultivated  by  the  editors  of  our  time.  I  remember 
no  recent  reprint  of  any  of  his  work  except  that  of  the 
pieces  reproduced  by  Henry  Morley,  ten  years  ago,  in 
his  little  series  of  "Comjanion  Poets."  This,  perhaps, 
may  have  done  something  towards  popularizing  Wither, 
who,  of  couree,  has  his  due  place  in  the  anthologies. 
His  miscellaneous  works  were  printed  by  the  Spenser 
Society  in  1872.  Sir  S.  E.  Bridges  published  Wither 's 
"Select  Lyrical  Poems"  in  18ir),  and  some  "Select 
Poems,"  with  a  Life,  were  included  in  1819  in  Stanford's 
"  Works  of  the  British  Poets."  Of  (irammont's  "  Memoirs  " 
the  English  translations  have  been  numerous.  Con- 
fining ourselves  witliin  the  limits  of  the  past  hundred 
years,  one  may  note  the  illustrated  edition  in  two  volumes 
of  1818,  that  by  Bohn  (also  illustrated)  which  came 
out  in  184C  and  was  reproduced  in  1891,  and  the 
illustrated  editions  sent  out  in  1889  by  Vi/etelly  and 
by  Nimmo  and  in  1890  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein. 


Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  monograph  on  Samuel  Richardson, 
Which  was  promised  for  the  present  week,  but  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  will  probably — almost  certainly — -prove 
to  be  the  most  substantial'  of  the  biographies  of 
Richardson ;  more  substantial  even  than  that  by  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Thomson  which  appeared  two  years  ago.  Up  to 
that  date,  Richardson's  life  had  been  dealt  with  almost 
solely  by  way  of  introduction  to  editions  of  his  works  and 
correspondence.  Thus,  there  were  Mrs.  Barbauld's  bio- 
graphical preface  to  the  Letters  (1804),  the  Rev.  E. 
Mangin's  to  the  Works  (1811),  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
(1824).  To  the  Works  as  published  in  1883  was  prefixed 
(with  additions)  the  essay  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  included 
in  his  "Hours  in  a  Library."  Professor  Saintsbury, 
again,  contributed  in  1895  a  biographical  introduction  to 
his  selections  from  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison."  To  the 
present  yesir  belongs  an  introduction  to  the  Works,  written 
by  Ethel  McKenna. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade's 
book  on  "  The  Smith  Family "  is  a  series  of  short 
biographical  notes  on  "  celebrities  of  the  name."  Among 
tiiese  celebrities  is  Alexander  Smith,  author  of  "  A  Life 
Drama"  and  so  forth.  Of  him  Mr.  Reade  says:  "He 
collaborated  with  Sydney  Dobell  in  a  series  of  sonnets 
on  the  Crimean  War.  .  .  .  Prof.  Aytoun  published 
a  parody  of  these  sonnets  in  May  1854,  entitled  '  Fir- 
mi  lian.' "  It  is  quite  true  that  "Firmilian"  was 
pubhshed  in  1854,  but  it  could  not  very  well  be  a 
parody  of  the  sonnets,  because  they  were  not  published 
till  1855.  Mr.  Reade  trusts  that  his  httle  memoirs  "  may 
prove  helpful  by  way  of  reference,"  but  they  can  hardly 
do  that  if  the  statement  about  "  Firmihan  "  is  a  specimen 
of  their  accuracy. 

It  appears  that  Messrs.  Routledge  are  going  to  repro- 
duce, in  a  library  edition,  not  all  the  stories  written  by 
G.  P.  R.  James,  but  only  a  certain  number  of  his  historical 
novels.  I  miss  from  the  list  the  names  of  "  Agnes  Sorel," 
"Bertrand  de  hi  Croix,"  "Castelnau,  or  The  Ancien 
Regime,"  "Henry  Smeaton,"  "The  Jacquerie,"  "Lord 
Montagu's  Page,"  and  "Russell."  Of  these,  "Agnes 
Sorel,"  "  Castelnau,"  and  "  The  Jacquerie  "  ought  surely 
to  have  been  included.  It  may  be  noted  that  James's 
"  Works,  revised  by  the  Author,"  were  brought  together 
in  twenty-one  volumes  in  1844-49. 

Mr.  Frowde  advertises  his  reprint  of  "  Manchester  al 
Mondo  "  as  being  "  from  the  third  edition,  1638."  But 
the  third  edition  appeared  in  1G35  ;  it  was  the  fourth  that 
came  out  in  1638.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
appeared  in  1042,  1C55,  1C58,  and  1661  respectively.  In 
the  fifteenth  (1682)  we  find  this  "  Coutemplatio  Mortis  et 
Immortalitatis  "  recommended,  on  the  title-page,  as  "  very 
proper  to  be  given  at  funerals."  I  submit  the  suggestion 
to  modern  buyers.  The  "  Coutemplatio,"  by  the  way,  was 
reprinted  so  recentlv  as  1880  with  an  introduction  by 
J.  E.  Bailey. 

The  title  of  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  new  story,  "  The 
Four  Feathers,"  reminds  one  that  William  Black  pubhshed, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  novel  called  "  Three 
Feathers."  Alas,  that  is  all  that  I  remember  of  Black^s 
book— its  name.  I  see,  too,  that  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's 
forthcoming  story  is  at  present  named  "  The  Long  Night." 
"Through  the  Long  Night,"  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the 
title  of  one  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  novels. 

By  wav  of  preparation  for  Mr.  Warwick  Bond's  new 
edition  of  the  Works  of  John  Lyly,  the  student  might  do 
worse  than  turn  to  the  edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works 
published  by  F.  W^  Fairholt,  with  notes  and  a  memoir,  in 
1858  ;  to  G.  P.  Baker's  biographical  introduction  to  Lyly 's 
"  Endymion  "  (1894) ;  and  to  the  essay  on  Lyly  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review." 

The  Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

A  Religion   in   the   Making? 

Modeux  SpiRm:.u.isM :     A  History  and   a    Criticism.      By 

Frank  Podmore.  2  Vob.  (Methuen.  21s.  net.) 
This  is  a  much  needed  book.  Although  we  may  reject,  with 
Mr.  Pcdmore,  the  partisan  estimates  which  would  place  the 
number  of  professed  Spiritualists  in  the  world  at  ten, 
fifteen,  or  even  twenty  millions,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sudden  growth  of  Spiritualism  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  facts  in  the  modern  history  of  religion.  Starting, 
as  it  apparently  did,  from  the  tricks  of  a  few  mischievous 
girls,  and  having  no  fi  rmer  basis  than  a  series  of  utterly 
'  trivial  "  phenomena  "  which  itsstaunchest  adherents  now 
admit  to  be  tainted  with  fraud,  it  has  spread  until  it  seems 
to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of,  at  any  rate,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  it  has  done  this, 
moreover,  without  producing  a  single  leader  of  marked 
personality,  and  in  the  teeth  of  repeated  exposures,  it  is 
evident  that  its  roots  must  lie  hid  ia  some  peculiarities  of 
human  nature  which  have  not  yet  received  full  investiga- 
tion, and  a  rational,  well-documented,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  impartial  study  of  its  rise  and  progress  was  much 
to  be  desired.  It  seems  likely  that  the  book  of  Mr. 
Podmore,  who  will  be  remembered  as  having  been  engaged 
with  the  late  Frederic  Myers  in  earlier  investigations  of 
the  subject,  has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  gratify 
this  desire. 

In  the  first  place,  the  soil  out  of  which  sprang  this  rank 
weed  or  flourishing  plant  must  be  carefully  examined. 
Mr.  Podmore  is  of  opinion — and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
we  think  he  has  proved  his  case — that  the  origin  of  the 
whole  movement  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  United  States  when  the  Rochester 
knockings  first  gained  notoriety  in  1848.  Fresh  from  the 
independence  confirmed  to  them  by  the  war  of  1812,  and 
before  the  War  of  Secession  had  come  to  weld  them  into  a 
nation,  our  cousins  beyond  the  seas  had  long  before 
carried  with  them  into  their  new  home  the  deep- 
seated  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  English  middle  classes, 
without  the  checks  that  our  own  institutions  then  im- 
posed upon  its  extravagance.  Hence  the  United  States 
were  in  the  middle  of  last  century  seething  with  a 
mass  of  religious  sects  quite  as  numerous  and  nearly  as 
strange  as  those  which  sprang  up  in  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Saints.  The  socialist  ideas,  too,  which 
heralded  the  great  uprisings  of  the  wage  -  workers 
throughout  Europe  had  taken  firm  root  in  a  country 
where,  as  Mr.  Podmore  reminds  us,  there  were  as  yet  no 
settled  standards  of  life  and  conduct ;  and  cormnunities 
having  for  their  object  the  freedom  of  man,  on  millenial 
principles,  from  the  curse  of  labour,  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  other  supposed  checks  upon  his  intellectual 
development  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  many 
of  the  States  of  the  IJnion.  But  in  addition  to  all 
these  predispositions  to  receive  the  new  gospel  with 
fervour,  there  was  a  subtler  and  deeper  cause  which 
Mr.  Podmore  shows  us,  we  think,  for  the  first  time.  The 
phenomena  which  Mesmer  made  famous,  had  in  Eng- 
land been  lost  sight  of  during  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  or  were  at  the  most  remembered  as  something 
not  remotely  connected  with  the  "  Jacobinism  "  that  was 
then  looked  upon  as  the  fiercest  enemy  of  Church  and 
State.  But  on  the  Continent,  the  opposite  was  the 
case.  Although  Mesmer  liad  himself  asserted  the  material 
origin  of  the  trance  state,  and  the  experience  of  all  his 
immediate  successors  from  de  Puysegur  down  to  Cahagnet 
had  gone  to  confirm  this,  yet  the  German  mystics  had 
followed  Swedenborg  in  asserting  that  the  vagaries  of  the 
entranced  were  due  to  their  comnuinication  with  the  spirit 
world.  This  theory,  connected,  as  it  always  has  been  in 
history,  with  Apocalyptic  dreams  of  a  catastrophe  which 


should  clear  the  way  for  a  regeneration  of  the  human  race, 
had  been  imported  into  America  with  the  socialist  ideas 
of  Fourier  and  others,  and  had  done  much  to  supply 
the  wilder  sects  there  dominant  with  the  impetus 
which  Catholicism  derives  from  its  constantly  recurring 
miracles.  Hence  America,  stirred  up  further,  as  we  may 
suppose,  by  the  news  of  the  political  events  occurring  ia 
Europe,  was  on  every  side  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  new 
revelation. 

Into  this  already  troubled  world,  the  news  of  the 
mysterious  knockings  and  rappings  in  the  undistinguished 
domicile  of  the  Fox  family  fell  like  a  shell.  These  did 
not,  as  Mr.  Podmore  shows  us  with  much  skill,  differ  in 
any  material  respect  from  the  happenings  wliicli  had  in  the 
preceding  centuries  always  centred  round  the  tales  of 
witchcraft,  and  we  are  luckily  saved  from  any  lengthened 
discussion  of  their  genuineness  by  the  confession  of  the  Fox 
girls  that  they  originated  in  imposture.  But  in  an  un- 
critical community  with  a  full  share  of  the  "  wonder-greed  " 
natural  to  memljers  of  the  Teutonic  race,  their  fame  spread 
like  wild-fire,  and  the  Foxes  and  their  imitators  were  soon 
giving  public  exhibitions  of  their  wonderful  powers  ia 
every  large  town  in  America.  The  Swedenborgians,  who 
seem  to  have  been  then  a  more  considerable  body  in  the 
States  than  they  have  ever  been  here,  supplied  an  already 
organised  rehgion  in  which  these  supposed  marvels  had 
a  recognised  place,  and  there  was  soon  a  large  number  of 
otherwise  rational  persons  who  believed,  in  some  flocculent 
and  not  very  clearly  defined  way,  that  liy  means  of  the 
mysterious  thumps  and  raps  going  on  around  them  they 
were  in  effect  communicating  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Returning,  as  such  ideas  do,  to  Europe,  the  theory  had  a 
mixed  reception  corresponding,  it  may  be,  to  the  varying 
peculiarities  of  the  nations  among  which  it  now  found 
Itself.  Among  the  Latin  races  it  had  to  face  the  hostility 
of  tlie  Catholic  Church  and  the  indifference  of  a  laity 
already  satiated  with  marvels  of  a  different  kind ;  and, 
in  consequence,  was  met  then  and  since  with  attempts  to 
force  it  within  the  range  of  natural  law.  In  Germany  it 
was,  of  course,  eagerly  accepted  by  the  mystics,  but,  with 
that  odd  fear  of  a  clear-cut  conclusion  that  seems  in- 
stinctive in  modern  German  thought,  they  have  always 
preferred  the  German  Spiritualists  to  dwell  upon  the 
non-rational  side  of  the  matter,  and  there  has  been 
no  country  where  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  more 
effectually  oljscured  within  the  folds  of  a  cloudy  meta- 
physic.  In  England  the  resistance  to  change  offered 
by  a  large  and  cultured  class  gifted  with  leisure 
and  addicted,  it  may  l)e,  to  material  amusements  rather 
than  to  intellectual  speculation,  formed  a  more  powerful 
obstacle,  and  it  rec^uired  repeated  importations  of  American 
mediums  before  the  learned  world  could  be  got  even  to 
investigate  its  claims  to  attention.  Even  now,  perhaps — 
as  Sir  Walter  Besant  was  quick  to  point  out  in  his 
"Dr.  Paulus  " — the  atmosphere  of  England  is  more  un- 
favourable to  spiritualistic  pretensions  that  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 

The  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  need  not  occupy  us 
long ;  for  Mr.  Podmore,  after  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research 
and  by  himself,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  fraud  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  practised.  "The  strongest  evidence  yet 
considered  for  the  genuineness  of  any  of  these  manifesta- 
tions falls  far  short  of  the  standard  of  proof  which  is 
required  before  any  such  claim  [ae.  as  the  mtervention  of 
spirits]  can  be  admitted,"  are  the  terms  in  which  he 
dismisses  the  earlier  phenomena,  and  he  tells  us  later 
"That  however  various  the  conditions,  and  however 
diverse  the  manifestations  of  the  alleged  new  force,  the 
evidence  in  all  cases  alike  falls  short  in  the  one  particular 
which  alone  would  make  it  conclusive,  furnishes  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena  which 
has  in  the  course  of  two  generations  accumulated  sufficient 
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strength  to  be  almost  irresistible."  While  he  speaks  un- 
hesitatingly—as do  most  Spiritualists  for  that  matter— of 
the  "  deliberate  fraud  of  the  professional  medium,"  he  is 
more  willing  to  allow  a  large  measure  of  good  faith  to 
those  seers  who  do  not  derive  any  pecuniary  benefit  from 
the  exhibition  of  their  supposed  gifts.  But  he  points  out 
that  "  the  medium  is  always  a  person  of  unstable  uervous 
equilibrium,  in  whom  the'  control  normally  exercised  by 
the  higher  brain-centres  is  liable,  on  slight  provocation,  to 
be  abrogated,  leaving  the  organism,  as  in  dream  or  som- 
nambulism, to  the  guidance  of  impulses  which  in  a  state 
of  unimpaired  consciousness  would  have  been  suppressed 
before  they  could  have  resulted  in  action."  In  other 
words,  he  is  not  thoroughly  responsible  for  his  actions,  and 
the  imposture  which  he  thereby  abets  may  not  imply  any 
ethicid  guilt  on  his  part.  He  also  reminds  us  that  all  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  seance  are  admirably  suited  to 
•the  production  of  "  sensory  hallucinations"  on  the  part  of 
the  assistants.  How  far  these  apologies  are  dictated  by 
respect  for  those  learned  men— such  as  SirWiUiamCrookes 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  for  example- who  still 
think  that  some  of  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  may  have 
a  genuine  basis,  and  tiiat  there  is  therefore  some  case  to 
answer,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire. 

But  Spiritualism  is  m  itself  a  more  wonderful  pheno- 
mena than  any  of  the  marvels  which  surrounded  its 
infancy,  and  we  cannot  help  comparing  it — we  trust 
without  irreverence  or  profanity — with  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  must  have  appeared  to  many  of  the  serious 
and  tolerant  thinkers  of  the  Roman  world.  Then,  as  we 
do  now,  they  must  have  seen  a  religion,  misty  and 
undefined  in  its  doctrines,  yet  holding  before  its  votaries 
the  dream  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  pressing 
upwards  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  i:)eople, 
with  its  reality  attested  by  miracles  which  never  seem  to 
have  been  considered  convincing  arguments  by  its  earliest 
adherents,  and  which  were  supplemented  by  others  that 
thinking  men  in  later  times  have  united  in  condemning  as 
fraudulent.  It  is  true  that  the  new  religion  lacks  the 
central  figure  of  the  Founder  whicli  has  done  so  much  for 
the  old,  and  it. is  odd  that,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  it 
has  produced  as  yet  neither  prophet  nor  priest  of  distin- 
guished ])ersonality.  Vet  we  must  remember  that  to  a 
Roman  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Sacred  Head 
must  have  appeared  witliout  the  veil  of  m3-stery  and 
reverence  which  the  piety  of  succeeding  ages  has  "woven 
round  it,  and  if  Spiritualism  should  in  the  future  choose 
to  exalt  the  dim  memory  of  some  of  its  earlier  teachers 
into  a  parody  of  the  Divine  Figure,  the  jxirallel  would  be 
complete.  In  such  an  event,  we  should  have  assisted  at 
the  birih  panfjs  of  a  religion  wliich  might  go  far.  But  in 
any  case,  Mr.  Podmore's  very  interesting  book  will  always 
form  a  complete  guide  to  a  very  complex  subject. 


John  the  Devious. 

JoiDJ   L.\cKL.v.ND.    By  Kate  Norgate.    (Macmillan.     8s.  Cd. 
net.) 

In  this  excellent  monograph  on  the  worst  of  English  kings. 
Miss  Xorgate  follows  Green's  defence  of  John's  ability. 
It  is  not  a  whitewashing ;  but  it  refutes  the  common 
notion  of  his  incapacity,  sloth,  and  cowardice.  Done  with 
admirable  clearness,  fairness,  and  thoroughness,  it  deserves 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  all  serious  students.  Though  she 
has  mastered  her  period,  it  is  not  a  history  of  that  period, 
but  the  study  of  a  man. 

We  do  not  believe  John  "the  ablest"— as  Mr.  Green 
called  him— of  the  Angevins,  though  we  potently  believe 
him  the  "most  ruthless."  The  Angevins  were  too  able  a 
lot  for  such  superlative.  An  able  man  he  was,  none  the 
less,  and  a   strong   man,  and  a  fearless.     It  needed  not 


Mr.  Green,  nor  Miss  Norgate,  to  convince  us  that  the 
traditional  view  of  his  character  was  mistaken.  The  broad 
facts  of  his  story  were  enough,  set  forth  (for  example)  by 
a  writer  so  early  as  Lingard — the  unregarded  father  of 
P'reemaii,  Gardiner,  and  all  them  that  have  the  passionless 
modern  passion  for  impartiality  and  original  documents. 
This  man  a  cowardly,  cringing,  brainless  weakling,  bold 
only  where  he  was  unopposed?  This  man,  who  after 
Runnymede  took  his  measures  in  resolute  silence,  then 
swept  England  like  a  roused  lion  with  a  sudden  army,  and 
penned  the  barons,  like  scared  huntsmen,  quaking  and 
unpotent  behind  the  walls  of  London  ?  Roger  Bigod,  who 
bearded  the  great  first  Edward  to  his  face,  Longsword 
Salisbury,  and  the  rest  of  that  turbulent  baronage, — were 
these  wolves  like  to  be  so  cowed  by  a  jackal?  A  strong 
and  terrible  king  it  must  have  been  to  face  such  men 
down.  Only  despair  of  themselves  could  reduce  them  to 
call  in  France.  When  ]'>dward  II.  faced  the  barons,  they 
tore  him  to  pieces.  Henrj'  III.,  Richard  II.,  both  tried  it 
and  both  failed.  It  took  a  French  invasion  to  keep  John 
from  succeeding ;  and  even  so,  he  fought  an  equal  war 
with  France  and  barons  together.  Was  this  weakUng's 
work  ? 

None  the  less,  we  do  not  think  the  traditional  and 
contemporaiy  view  altogether  groundless  —  traditional 
views  seldom  are,  however  mistaken.  One  should  beware 
of  mere  reaction,  mere  pivoting  round  to  the  opposite  pole. 
We  cannot  quite  take  Miss  Xorgate's  estimate — that  John 
was  a  strong  and  able  king,  who  fell  through  no  weakness 
of  nature  or  errors  in  conduct,  political  or  miUtary,  but 
through  "  the  almost  superhuman  wickedness  "  of  his  life. 
John  is  one  of  those  subtle  characters,  in  weighing  which 
one  must  distinguish  and  divide;  for  plain  "yea"  or 
"nay"  will  equally  lead  us  into  blunder.  Nor  are  we 
clear  that  mere  wickedness  is  enough  for  political  ruin.  It 
is  a  nice,  comfortable  belief,  but—"  'Tis  a  mad  world,  my 
masters  !  "  John  had  not  unity  and  tenacity  of  purpose  : 
there,  we  think,  lay  his  unsound  spot.  Perfidious  subtlety, 
backed  by  masterful  selfishness  like  John's,  though  iUbe 
conjoined  with  cruelty  and  tyrannic  licence,  is  an  excellent 
weapon  of  political  success.  But  it  must  be  swayed  with 
patient  and  far-reaching  purpose,  or  its  cuts  the  user. 
John  had  neither  consistent  purpose  nor  patience.  He 
followed  after  the  object  of  the  moment,  and  with  all  the 
heady  temper  of  his  Angevin  race.  The  devil's  ways 
without  the  devil's  pertinacity  and  the  devil's  long  head 
make  a  sorry  mingle-mangle,  even  in  this  world. 

John's  temper,  his  pleasure,  or  that  quality  which  the 
graceful  Greek  called  7ii/Z)m  and  the  heavy-thudding  Saxon 
calls  "  swelled  head,"  could  always  draw  a  red-herring  across 
his  path.  He  would  wreck  a  policy  to  wreak  a  revenge. 
Persuasive  and  smooth-tongued,  he  loved  the  crooked  ways 
of  diplomacy ;  while  his  energies  were  sudden  and 
spasmodic.  He  tore  a  girl  -  bride  from  the  powerful  ' 
Lusiguans,  his  Continental  vassals,  divorcing  his  wife  to 
marry  lier.  It  was  Philip's  suggestion,  yet  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  take  it.  When  even  that  failed  to  rouse  the 
Lusignans,  in  very  wantonness  of  arrogance  he  proceeded 
to  aggression  on  their  lands.  They  turned  at  last,  and 
the  war  began  again  with  the  Lusignans  by  Philip's  side. 
With  the  same  reckless  tyranny  he  had  spread  disaffection 
even  through  his  own  Nonnandy,  and  treachery  crippled 
him  on  every  hand.  His  EngUsh  barons  would  not  aid 
him  this  time,  without  redress  of  grievances.  He  refused 
to  promise  it,  took  their  money,  and  left  them  behind.  If 
he  had  one  policy,  it  was  the  keeping  of  his  Angevin 
domains  :  but  to  the  pride  and  caprice  of  the  moment  he 
had  sacrificed  even  that.  He  lost  them,  every  shred  ;  and 
without  one  straight  battle  for  it. 

His  character  showed  in  war  as  in  peace.  When  he 
could  not  diplomatize  crookedly,  he  fought  crookedly, 
without  steady  plan.  He  loved  surprises,  rushes  on  an 
unexpecting  enemy,  night  attacks,  sudden  raids  and  dashes 
where  he  could  come  off  safely  ifrom  a  weak  foe.     On  a 
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strong  foe  Le  hovered,  liilher  and  thither,  seeing  towns 
and  castles  snapped  before  his  eyes.  Join  battle  he  would 
not,  save  (like  lied  Comyn's  slajers)  he  could  "  mak  siccer," 
— no  coward,  but  to  his  over-cunning  it  seemed  such 
fool's  risk.  It  was  strange  wars  between  him  and  Philip 
Augustus,  who  loved  fair  fight  no  better.  But  Philip  had 
set  purpose.  He  nibbled  at  territory  till  he  ate  it  away, 
drawing  back  when  the  cat  came ;  an  over-match  for 
desultory  John.  John  waged  five  wars,  and  never  fought 
a  pitched  battle.  The  single  time  he  offered  it,  he  had 
assurance  from  his  scouts  that  he  was  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

To  regain  his  lost  lands  he  wanted  allies,  mercenaries, 
and  money.  He  built  up  alliances  ;  the  money  he  wrung 
from  the  Church,  the  Jews,  and  every  device  on  his  barons' 
estates.  Again  he  let  passion  wreck  his  plans.  Barons 
and  Churchmen  had  prevented  the  levies  he  would  have 
led  into  France  ;  they  should  find  him  King  in  England. 
So  he  ground  them  under  his  heel.  Thus  he  may  have 
reasoned ;  in  any  case  he  began  a  reign  of  unprecedented 
terror,  which  led  him  to  Runnymede.  The  triumphant 
barons  treated  him  as  a  fallen  King  ;  he  brought  in  a 
foreign  host  and  filled  the  land  with  the  smoke  of  their 
ruin.  They  whistled  over  the  French,  and  he  died  biting 
savagely  at  his  hunters,  but  to  the  last  refusing  the  hazard 
of  a  new  Hastings.  He  was  ruined,  not  because  he  was 
wicked,  bat  because  he  was  reckless.  He  lot  his  passion 
foil  his  purpose.  A  bribe  and  a  lie  could  make  friends  of 
foes  ;  and  he  recked  not  that  he  made  foes  of  friends.  He 
trusted  in  the  perfidy  of  men,  till  even  the  bad  abandoned 
Lim,  as  ho  had  long  been  abandoned  by  the  good. 


Style  and  the  Scholar. 

PEMETfiics  OK  Style.     Edited  by  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Litt.D. 
(Cambridge  University  Pre.ss.     9s.  net.) 

Prof.  Rhys  Robert.s  is  the  most  notable  of  English 
workers  in  the  rather  arid  and  rarely  harvested  field  of 
Greek  rhetorical  theorj'.  To  his  earlier  editions  of  Longinus 
■"  On  the  Sublime  "  and  the  "  Three  Literary  Letters  "  of 
l)iony8ius  of  Halicarnassus,  lie  now  adds  an  edition  of  the 
formal  treatise  on  prose  style  by  a  certain  Demetrius,  who 
has  often  been  identified  with  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  a 
Peripatetic  writer  of  the  second  generation  after  Aristotle, 
but  whom  Prof.  Roberts  is  inclined  to  date  some  four 
centuries  later.  As  a  bit  of  editing  the  book  is  admirable, 
in  the  completeness  and  lucidity  of  its  scholarship  ;  and  the 
introductory  sketch  of  "  The  Study  of  Prose  Style  among 
the  Greeks  "  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  Prof.  Saintsbury's 
recent  "History  of  Criticism"  and  a  foretaste  of  the 
writer's  own  promised  work  on  the  same  subject.  We 
4loubt,  however,  whether,  to  the  ordinary  Englishman, 
who  is  not  a  professional  student  of  antiquity,  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum  or  of  elsewhere  has  very  much  to  say.  His 
minute  and  often  pedantic  analysis  of  the  stylistic  qualities 
of  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  and  the  rest 
•certainly  offers  nothing  which  even  approaches  in  critical 
value  some  of  those  famous  passages  in  which  Longinus 
lays  his  finger  upon  the  "sublime"  or  rather  the 
"surpassing"  or  "infinite"  in  literature,  by  which, 
indeed,  he  means  precisely  those  qualities  which  moat 
liop>eles8ly  elude  formal  analysis.  The  most  interesting 
thing  in  Demetrius  is  his  general  differentiation,  not 
Jiowever  in  its  main  lines  originated  by  himself,  of 
the  broad  types  to  which  Greek  prose  style,  and 
probably  all  prose  style,  attaches  itself.  Each  of  these 
has  its  virtues  and  its  appropriate  subject-matter,  and 
with  each  is  compared,  in  characteristic  Aristotelian 
fashion,  the  vicious  ttyle,  which  proceeds  from  its  excess 
or  tasteless  exercise.  There  are  the  simple,  the  elevated, 
ihe   elegant   and    (he   forcible   styles,   and    of    these  the 


corresponding  vices  or  dangers  are  aridity,  frigidity 
affectation  and  gracelessness.  Prof.  Roberts  suggests  that 
the  four  styles  may  be  illustrated  in  English  poetry  from 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  exercise  in  rhetoric  to  consider  from 
whom  the  four  vices  might  best  be  illustrated.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  treatise,  with  its  careful  tabulation  of  the 
tricks  of  rhythm  and  the  figures  of  speech  proper  to  each 
style,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  part  it  is  hardly 
applicable  beyond  the  limits  of  Greek  prose  itself,  and 
in  part  it  is  so  remorseless  in  its  dissection  of  the  elements 
of  good  writing  as  to  be  a  rather  dangerous  instrument 
of  i.itellectual  training.  There  have  of  course  been  writers 
— Stevenson,  as  Prof.  Roberts  points  out,  was  one — who 
have  been  able  to  "  play  the  sedulous  ape  "  to  the  classics, 
and  ultimate'y  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the  process  without 
running  shipwreck  on  its  risks.  But  this  needs  an  excep- 
tionally strong  individuality,  and  for  the  man  of  ordinary 
talent  who  wishes  to  learn  to  write,  we  suspect  that  the 
wiser  course  is  to  trust  to  his  ear,  and  to  the  unconscious 
training  of  his  ear  which  a  less  analytic  familiarity  with 
the  great  masterpieces  is  sure  to  afford. 


The  Essay. 

Unpopular  Papers.    By  Norman  Alliston.     (Allen.     3s.  Cd. 
net.) 

We  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Alliston  should  have  called 
his  essays  "  unpopular,"  unless  it  be  that  his  ears  were 
gratified  by  the  profusion  of  p's  thus  attained  in  the  com- 
plete title.  Tlie  views  which  he  enunciates  are  of  a 
respectable  and  mild  sort  which  for  the  most  part  will 
win  the  approval  of  intellectually  respectable  and  mild 
people.  Had  they  been  revolutionary,  paradoxical,  way- 
ward, or  ostentatiously  preposterous,  their  chances  of  being 
read  and  noticed  would  have  been  increased. 

We  shall  not  disguise  our  opinion  that  the  likelihood  of 
Mr.  Alliston's  philosophy  impressing  itself  upon  the  age 
is  remote.  He  undertakes  the  essay — and  we  seem  to  see 
him  setting  out  upon  it — in  a  delicate  and  serious  spirit. 
We  seem  to  see  him  as  a  man  who  has  studied  the  fincste 
of  epithet-selection  and  word-arrangement ;  a  man  who 
is  always  careful  to  repudiate  violence,  exaggeration,  and 
the  moli ;  a  man  who  has  correct  notions  and  knows  that 
he  has  them,  and  is  continually  and  acutely  conscious 
of  them ;  a  man  who  is  preoccupied  with  subtlety  and 
nicety  and  justness;  a  man  who  carries  pros  in  one  pocket 
and  cona  in  the  other,  in  such  quantities  that  his  coat 
looks  a  shade  clumsy.  This  man  has  thought  about  life 
and  things  of  sorts,  and  has  arrived  at  a  system  into 
which  humanity  has  got  to  fit  willy  nilly.  lie  has 
come  to  definite  conclusions,  with  the  unerring  assurance 
of  the  judicious  person.  The  essay  form  naturally 
appeals  to  such  a  man.  It  is  une.xceptionable,  slightly 
superior,  and  not  too  exhausting.  It  needs  no  large 
creative  effort,  no  ruinous  expense  of  spirit.  What 
it  demands,  he  thinks,  is  meticulousness,  and  gentle 
ingenuity,  a  careful  marshalling  of  "  points,"  and  restraint 
— especially  restraint.  And  so  he  writes  an  essay,  on  the 
"  Newspaper  Age,"  the  "  Tourist,"  the  "  Public,''  "  Force 
of  Circumstances,"  or  "Conversation."  He  writes  it  with 
skill :  he  spares  no  pain,  and  omits  no  subtlety.  As  he 
docs  it,  it  is  everything  tliat  an  essiy  ought  to  be,  a 
charming  greenhouse  plant,  a  well-cut  f-tone.  But  take 
your  eyes  away  and  look  at  it  again  with  new  eyes,  cold 
unprejudiced  eyes,  and  lo  !  it  has  mysteriously  become  a 
dandelion  or  a  pebble  by  the  road  side.  Tlie  delusion 
that  a  distinguished  essay  can  be  concocted  by  sare  and 
produced  by  calculation  vanishes.  Nothing  but  a  dis- 
.tinguished  individuality  will  produce  a  distinpuislied 
essay,  which  is  an  expression,  not  of  views,  or  of  fancie.'s, 
or  of  facts,  but  of  the  general  cast  of  a  mind.     Essays  are 
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difficult  to  write,  not  merely  becaxise  tliey  deal  with  the 
general  and  the  abstract,  but  also  because  the  scope  of 
them  is  so  limited.  One  cannot  combat  the  opinions  of 
the  ages  or  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  an  essay ;  one 
cannot  erect  a  new  philosophy  :  space  forbids.  And  if  one 
merely  supports  tlie  old  notions,  one  may  be  as  subtle  as 
one  pleases,  but  one  is  obvious.  Nothing  is  new  ;  every- 
thing has  been  said :  therein  lies  the  curse  of  the 
essayist. 

Recall  the  essays  of  the  great  essayists,  and  you  do  not 
recall  opinions,  but  pictures  of  men,  of  individualities. 
Lamb,  as  a  thinking  machine,  as  a  cultivator  of  views  on 
men  and  aiTairs,  was  a  rather  ordinary  person.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  could  have  doubled  him  up  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun  except  jxjssibly  dramatic  poetry.  The 
system  of  thought  expounded  by  Elia  strikes  no  note  of 
novelty ;  it  is  neither  profound  nor  comprehensive.  Yet 
there  is  "something"  in  the  essays  of  Elia  which 
enchains,  and  will  enchain,  the  attention  of  the  most 
powerful  and  finely  organised  minds.  Wliat  is  that 
*'  something  "  ?  Everyone  feels  it,  but  no  one  can  express 
it.  The  man  who  could  explain  it  could  reason  away  the 
flower  in  the  crannied  wall.  All  we  can  say  is  that  some 
people  have  it — an  individuality,  a  magic,  a  touch — and 
others  have  it  not.  And  to  those  who  have  it  nothing  else 
matters,  neither  learning  nor  wisdom  nor  correctness ; 
this  curious  emotional  quality  suffices  of  itself. 

As  for  Mr.  Alliston,  his  individuality  is  not  sufficiently 
an  individuality.  His  mind  can  be  postulated  and  its 
Workings  foreseen.  When  he  speaks  of  tourists  we  are 
infallibly  aware  that  he  will  say  : — 

Among  all  kinds  of  tourists,  the  rarest  is  one  of  independent 
poise  ;  who  does  not  liabituallj'  refer  to  wLat  oilier  people 

_  Jiave  said  and  are  told  to  say  alxiut  every  sight  and  locality  ; 

"  who  is  not  coucemed  with  what  may  be  thought  of  his 
excursion,  but,  appreciating  his  own  faculties,  consults  and 
enjoys  their  findings  without  respect  to  outside  confirmation 
or  refutation.  Such  a  one  is  dictator  to  himself.  He  chooses 
what  ho  shall  see,  where  and  how  ho  shall  see  it ;  and 
.  following  Lis  own  canons,  picks  out  his  own  congenial  sn1> 
jects,  and  i^asscs  a  direct  first-hand  opinion.  Certain  tourists, 
for  instance,  require  a  guide  to  point  out  to  them  something 
fine  or  i)iaiseworthy.  From  this  need  we  see' at  once  that 
what  they  view  will  be  solely  of  assumed  delight  or  repulsion 

■  to  them,  and  therefore  valuele.-ss.     Other  few  discover  in  the 

•  most  minute  and  oitlinary  things,  suggestion  and  entertain- 
ment.    These  are  tlic  able  travellers. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  that  ?  Nothing,  flad  there  been 
tourists  a  century  ago,  Lamb  might  well  have  said  just 
the  same.  But  his  saying  of  it  would  have  been  a  mani- 
festation of  his  existence  as   Lamb.     There   would  have 

been  a  flavour,  an  odour,  a  tinge And  in 

that  flavour,  odour,  tinge  would  lie  the  dear  romance  of 
what  it  was  to  be  Lamb. 

Mr.  Alliston's  work  is  praiseworthy,  or  rather  it  is  not 
blameworthy.  And  when  we  remark  that  it  does  not 
justify  its  existence  we  would  like  not  to  be  thought 
cutting. 


Travel. 


British  Niokrh.   By  fcieut.-Colonel  A.  F.  Mockler-Feryman. 
(Cassell.     123.  6(1.  net.) 

The  Ghkat  Moi'kt.uns  and  Forksts  of  South  America.    By 
Paul  Fountain.     (Longmans.)  ,  ■ 

Two  ok  thkir  Travkls.    By  Ethel  Colquhoun.    (Heinemann. 
10s.  Gd.  net.) 

The  author  of  "British  West  Africa"  has  followed  up 
that  work  with  a  volume  entitled  "  British  Nifreria." 
The  introduction  gives  us  a  general  sketch  of  Nigeria, 
the  southern  part  of  which  "  haa  been  in  continuous 
intercourse   with   Europe   for   several    centuries."      The 


expedition  of  Mungo  Park  is  well  described,  and  with 
its  failure  closed  "  the  finst  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Niger."  Other  expeditions  followed, 
all  the  outcome  of  the  belief  that  the  Niger  was  an 
affluent  of  the  Congo.  Numbers  of  people  had  sought 
the  true  outlet  of  the  Niger,  but  according  to  this  author 
one  man  alone  bad  guessed  it,  while  one  other  "  had  been 
very  near  the  mark  "  :  they  were  James  McQueen  and  Herr 
Reichard.  Following  the  history  of  the  explorations 
comes  the  story  of  the  slow  and  difficult  opening  up  of 
Nigeria  and  the  attempts  at  establishing  friendly  relations 
with  the  people.  Space  will  not  permit  our  tracing  even 
'  the  faintest  outline  of  this  interesting  book,  but  it  would 
be  well  to  notice  particularly  the  chapter  on  "  Inter- 
national complications."  The  chapters  devoted  to  the 
sociology  of  tlie  people,  dealing  as  they  do  with  Paganism, 
slavery,  and  folklore,  will  be  found  no  mere  repetitions  of 
travellers'  tales,  but  rather  an  integral  portion  ot  a  care- 
fully written  book  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knows  British 
Nigeria. 

From  West  Africa  to  South  America  is  a  far  cry,  but 
Mr.  Paul  Fountain  is  an  imperturbable  guide  through 
"  The  Great  Mountains  and  Forests  of  South  America." 
His  style  is  at  once  so  artless  and  so  vivid,  he  is  so 
obviously  not  writing  for  applause  that  one  could  quote 
passage  after  passage  of  this  book  which  might  liave  come 
from  the  pen  of  some  unsophisticated  pupil  of  Herodotus. 
The  first  four  chapters  deal  mainly  with  his  trip  up  the 
Purus  and  his  notes  on  animals,  particularly  on  jaguars, 
pumas,  spider  monkeys,  and  anacondas  have  all  the 
freshness  of  first  hand  investigation.  Mr.  Fountain  is 
never  tedious  and  has  the  quite  unconscious  gift  of  being 
able  to  place  himself  in  true  perspective,  not  as  man  lord 
of  the  universe,  but  as  one  lonely  figure  holding  his  right 
to  live  against  all  sorts  of  other  animals  bent  on  precisely 
the  same  object.  "Small  deer  came  at  night  in  great 
numbers  to  drink  at  the  lake  where  the  jaguars  lay  in 
wait  for  them,  as  also  did  we,"  he  writes  without  com- 
ment upon  the  similarity  of  motive.  His  description  of 
Indians  feasting  upon  the  anaconda  and  the  subsequent 
tornado  is  most  realistic.  But  what  gives  the  essence  of 
the  individuality  revealed  in  this  book  is  the  following 
passage.  After  describing  walks  through  virgin  forest 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day  of  fourteen  hours  he  continues 
placidly : — 

The  life  does  not  suit  many  men,  and  I  have  known  some 
to  break  down  under  the  strain  and  lose  their  reason.  Such 
•  men's  insanity  generally  takes  a  dangerous  form,  and  they 
almost  always  give  the  first  warning  of  their  terrible  malady 
by  committing  some  dreadful  outi-.ige  on  their  fellow-travellers. 
I  myself  deliglit  in  this  solitary  life. 

And,  apart  altogether  from  the  value  of  his  notes  on 
natural  history,  just  because  he  has  the  real  spirit  of  the 
w.mderer,  without  any  particular  effort  he  manages  to 
connnunicate  this  "  delight  "  to  his  readers. 

"  Two  on  their  Travels,"  by  Ethel  Colquhoun,  takes  tis 
out  of  the  wilderness  into  the  region  of  inconsequent 
globe-trotting.  Usually  books  of  this  sort  fall  into  two 
distinct  classes.  Tlie  first  carries  the  prattle  of  the  English 
nursery  into  eastern  palaces,  the  second  apes  the  tedious 
accuracy  of  the  guide-book.  This  volume,  however,  belongs 
to  neither  class.  The  author  conducts  us  from  Singapore 
to  Java,  from  Java  to  Borneo,  through  "  a  roundabout  way 
to  Manilla,"  and  thence  to  Japan  and  Korea,  on  the  Amur, 
through  Siberia  back  to  London  without  boring  us  on  a 
single  page.  On  the  contrarj',  the  volume  contains  many 
charming  sketches,  at  once  acute  and  adroit,  and  never 
commits  the  folly  of  taking  itself  or  the  world  too 
seriously. 
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SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.  By  Austin  Dobsox. 
TENNYSON.     By  Sh-  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B. 

CHILDREN'S    GARDENS.      By  the  Hod.  Mrn. 

KvKi.VN  t'EClh  (Ali.^ia  Amherst).  Aiitlior  of  '*A  History  of  Gardening  in 
England."'     With  Ilhistrations.     lvx;tra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NEW    AND    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

F.    MARION   CRAWFORD.  CECILIA. 

A  Story  of  Modern  Eome. 


RHODA   BROUGHTON. 
ROSA   N.  CAREY. 
ROLF   BOLDREWOOD. 

BEULAH    M.   DIX. 
JACK    LONDON. 
OWEN   WISTER. 


LAVINIA. 
THB   HIGHWAY  OF  FATE. 

THE   GHOST   CAMP  ; 

or,  The  Avengers. 

A   LITTLE   CAPTIVE   LAD. 

CHILDREN   OF   THE   FROST. 

THE   VIRGINIAN. 
A  Horseman  of  tho  Plains. 


MACMILLAN'S  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  CLASSICS. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net.    Or  in  leather  limp,  33.  net. 

Ijitest  Addition  :  >• 

EMMA.     By    Jane    Austes.     Illustratsd    by  Hugh' 

TjiOJISON. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

PETERKIN.     By  Mis.  MoLE-swoisTH.     With  Iliiis- 

tratiou'*  by  If.  R.  MiLLAit.     Crown  Svo,  4b.  6d. 
S/hrfaf<ir.~'' A  pU-a^ant,  lively  tale,  in  which  yoting  people  act  and  talk  in  the 
natural  fashion  wliich  it  is  one  of  Mrs.  Molcsworth's  gifts  to  re])roduce.'"  -  ■',* 

THE   OTHER   BOY.    By  Evely.v  Sharp,  Author 

of  "The  Youngest  Girl  in  the  School,"  ic.    With  Illustrations  by  H.  S\sT!- 
HAM.     Crown  8vo,  4.«.  6d. 
/Kiiti;  Chronicle.— "There  is  no  other  bsok  of  the  kind  comparable  with  it  for 
humour,  sympathy,  and  inaight." 

THE     NEW     PUPIL:     a     School     Story.      By 

lUYMO.ND  JACiiKIixs.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Hammoxu.    Crown  8v.q, 
4s.  Cd. 
/tuUff  yrirn.—"  A.  school  story  for  which  its  readers  will  be  grateful  .  .  .  througli- 
oat  delightful  reading." 

MacmiUaiCi  New  Jlluntrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  ajqdiciithiu. 


MACMILLAN   &.   Co.,  Limited,   London. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOKS.      SMITH  ELDER  &  Co.s  LIST. 


UNTO  THIS   LAST. 

By  John  Rn.sKIN.     A    Limited    Edition,   unifjrm    in   Type, 
Size    ami   Hindinj)  with    the    Special   Issue   of    "Of  King^s' 

Treasuries,"  "'"i  "  Of  Queens'  Gardens.''    With  specially 

ilesii^ned  Initials  and  Bonlers. 
:t."iO  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  bi  und  in   limp  vellum,  with  silk 
ties.  £2  L'8.  net. 

RUSKIN   ON   PICTURES. 

Arrangeil  and  edited  by  E.  T.  Cook,  M  A. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  each  net. 
Volume  I.  TURNER.     464  pages.     Illustrated  with  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  [Xearhj  ready. 

Volume  II.  MIL.LAI8,  PROUT,  HUNT,  and 
"ACADEMY  NOTES."  36.S  p.igos.  Illustrated  with  9 
Photogravure  Plates.  [^yearly  ready. 

Mr.  lluskhC»  Kcuttered   fiitaliiffurn  and  other  Notes  on   Modern 
Pictures  mit  hitherto  collected  are  contained  in,  tliete  VolKiuei. 

PARIS   IN  1789-1794. 

By  J.  G.  Alger.    Phases  of  the  French  Kevolution.    With  Plan 
of  Old  Paris.   Demy  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  net.      IJftst  out. 

llORNiNO  POHT.— "A  lxM)k  wcirtli  many  novt'ls." 

Paily  GRAPIIIC— **  Any  reader  wlio  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  French 
Bcvohition  in  its  broad  outlines  ivill  bo  grateful  for  a  collection  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments which  throw  a  singularly  interesting  light  upon  that  awful  period.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  illominating  facts." 

PILOT.— "No  praise  can  be  too  great  for  the  minnte  Industry  which  the  book 
displays." 

THE   PATH  TO   ROME. 

By    i\.     Belloc.        With    80    Illustrations    by    the    Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Designed  Cover,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  World.—**  It  is  quite  the  most  sumptuous  embodiment  of  univeraal  gaiety 
.and  erratic  wisdom  that  has  been  written  for  many  years  pasC." 

ACADBM v.— "Rioting,  full-bodied  words,  sentences  that  buck  and  jump  and 
-sprawl,  that  rear  with  Uughter  and  good  temper." 

THE   BURIED  TEMPLE. 

By   Mauricb    Maeterlinck,     Five  Essays.     Translated   by 
Alfred  Sutro. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Designed  Cover,  58.  net. 

AcAHEMT.— "  A  model  of  subtle  and  Idgh-minded  reasoning." 
Thk  World.— •'>!.  Maeterlinck  has  written  nothing  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
general  reader.*' 

RES   RELICT>E: 

The   Literary   Remains  of  the   late    JOHN    CUNNINGHAM. 
Edited  by  Shaw  Maclaren. 
Pott  8vo,  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net.         iJfst  out, 

SPECTATOR— '* The  distinguishing  thing  here  is  the  assertion  of  the  'ethical 
faculty.*  and  this  is  valuable." 

Tbb  Timks.— "Mr.  Maclaren  expound-:-  the  doctrine  tha*;  man  has  three  quite 
■  distinct  and  authentic  avenues  to  truth— sense,  reason,  and  the  ethical  faculty." 

ST.  JAME.S'S  Gazette.— "Suffloi'ently  striking  in  thought  and  expression  to  cause 
a  sivid  regret  for  the  author's  loss." 

EYES    WITHIN. 

A  Volume  of  Veree.    By  Waltek  Karle,  Author  of  "  Thought 

Sketches,"  &.c.    Fcap.  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

—  [iXoii!  Ri'udy. 

NEW  FICTION.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Six  Shillings  each. 
WHEN   SPURS  WERE   GOLD: 

A  Su|i[.)resse<l  Page  of  History  relating  t  >  Ueiiiy  V.     By  KUS3ELL 
Gau.niek. 

THE  CAPTAIN   OF   HIS  SOUL: 

By  Henry  Gilbert,  Author  of  "Hearts  in  Revolt." 

OrTLOOK.-  "  Unusually  well  written." 

BADMANSTOW. 

liy  K.  L.  Havekfiei.I),  Author  of  "Stanhope." 

JESSIE    VANDELEUR. 

By  KTHEt,  C.  Mavnk,  Au'.hoi  of  "  The  Clearer  Vision.'' 


^  THE  ATHENIAN   DRAMA. 

Verse  TianslatioDS  of  the  Oreeic    Diamatic  Poets   with  fu'.l  Coji- 
mentariis  and  Explanatory  Note?. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  net. 

JI.  SOPHOCLES. -(Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  Coloneus 

and  Antigone.     By  Prof.  J.  S.  Piiu,t,l.MOHE.     With  an  Intro- 

(luction  on  "  Sophocles  and  his  Treatment  of  Tragedy," 

anil  It'i  llliisl rations  from  ,\MCieiit  Wculpliiris  and  PainUiij;. 

III.  EURIPIDES.— Hippolytus;  Bacchee ;  Aristo- 
phanes' Frogs.  By  Pro'.  Gilbert  Murray.  With  an 
intro<inction   on  "The  Significance  of  the  Bacchae  in 

Athenian    History,"     *nil    12     lUustrationj    from    Ancient 
Scniptures  and  Painlini,'. 

London :   QEOROE  ALLEM,  156,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


JU.ST  PUBLISHED. 
With  10  Illastratlons  bjr  the  Author.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DOWNY  V.  GREEN, 

KBOOES    SCMOI.AII    AT    OXTORD. 

By  QEOROE  CALDERON. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

JUSr  PUBLIS  lED.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE     FOUR    FEATHERS. 

BY    A.    E.    W.    MASON, 

Author   of   *' Miranda  of    the    Balcony,"    "Ensign    Knightley," 
*'The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,'*  5cc. 

^'AOfiA'.— "Distinctly  original  In  idei,  Mr.  Mason's  story  Is  excee<llngly  well 
worked  out.  .  .  .  We  are  n  jt  sure  tliat  It  is  not  on  the  whole  the  best  thing  that 
he  has  done. 

THE  MtlTIlOtilHT  «£CV>/?//A7i— "Equally  as  a  study  of  character  and  a 
Bt^r/  of  thrilling  adventure  it  is  a  masterpiece." 

ANTHONY  HOPE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  8to,  88. 

THE    INTRUSIONS    OF    PEGGY, 

BY    ANTHONY     HOPE, 

Author  of   "The  God    in    the  Car,"    "The  Prisoner    of 
Zenda,"  "Tristram  of  Blent/*  &c. 

Fr»m  VUSCH— 

•'  Wliere  other  heroines  are  concerned 
I  pay  xtvy  homage  quite  discreetly  ; 
But  charming  Peggy  Ryle  has  turned 
Mjr  head,  and  captured  me  completely." 
.S'/*/iCr.4r072.— "By  the  creation  of  Peggy  Ryle,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  takes  his 
place  amongst  the  tribe  of  Ijenefactors.    This  is  n9  me^in  achievement,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  on  the  feat  of  adding  to  the  limited  circle 
of  characters  in  fiction  one  whom  every  right-mlndeil  reader  would  be   honoured  to 
have  as  an  acquaintance  anrl  proud  to  own  as  a  friend." 

WEfiTMINSTEIi  GAZETTE.— ^''iAr.  Anthony  Hope  has  given  us  many  types  of 
womankind,  but  scarcely  any  of  his  creations  strike  us  as  so  freshly  studied  or  8o 
charmingly  litelike.  Peggy  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  delightful  characters  that 
Iwve  appeared  in  recent  fiction." 


HENRY   SETON    MERRIMAN'S    NEW   NOVEL. 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

THE  VULTURES.     By  Hevrv  Setox  Merriman, 

Author  of  "The  Sowers,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HPECTA  TO/i.  — "  Like  all  Mr.  Merrimm's  novels, '  The  Vultures '  is  clean,  whole- 
some, ani  sincere.    .    .    .    Hi  his  a  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells  it  well." 

fi.^/Al' /VA'IK,->.— "It  is  a  notable  book, stirring,  romantic,  fresh,  and  of  a  high 
interest.  .  .  -  Full  of  the  whirl  and  the  rush  of  events,  full  of  wild  actions  and 
wil  ler  iiopes,  full  aUo  of  the  silent  Mratchfulneas  of  the  wise.  It  fascinates  and  holdd 
us  to  the  end."  -  

STANLEY    WEYMAN'S    NEW    VOLUME. 

SECOND   IMPRESSION   SELLING  RAPIDLY. 
IN  KINGS'   BYWAYS.     By  St.^nley  J.  Weymav, 
Author  of  "The  Castle  Inn,"  "Count  Hannibal,'*  &c.     Crown 
8vo,  r>s. 
T/ATA'-SL— "  ' In  Kings"  Byways'  will    be  enjoyed    by  everyone  to  whom    the 
*  (jrcntlcman  of  France  '  appealed  ;  and  in  point  of  art  the  anecdotes  greatly  excel 
the  novel." 

lUilTIHU  ir^A'A'il'.— "The  thousands  who  have  learned  to  hwk  for  \\U  new 
novel  as  one  of  the  pMsures  of  the  autumn  season  will  not  be  tiisippointed  with 
these  thort  stories.  For  eager,  passionate,  alt-absorbing  iutci-est  they  stand  alone 
hmong  the  publications  of  the  year." 


KATHARINE   TYNAN'S   NEW   NOVEL. 

SECOND   IMPRESSION    READY    IMMEDIATELY. 

LOVE   OF   SISTERS.     ^.^  k.\tii.^«ixe  Ty.van, 

Author  ot-'Tlie  JJear  Irish  Girl,'  "A  l).mshter  of  the  Fields," 

'■  Sh2  Walks  in  Beauty,"  A:c.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
WE.ITMr.V.^rK/t    W.tZKTT/;.— "Decliledlj-  a  more  oharmlnsr  Irish  story  tliore 
cmi'il  not  be  than  '  Love  of  Si  ters '  ;  an  1  we  say  this  vh\\  fntl  knnwleilge  of  all  ih  i 
Birc«t  and  gracious  Tynaiiian  sisterlood  that  hive  thm  far  visited  onr  undeserving 
world." 

IMMEDIATELY.    With  a  Frontispiece,  small  fcap.  8vo,  ,Ss.  6«1. 

CHRISTIAN'S  WIFE.  A  Story  of  Graubiinden. 
l^\■  Maude  KciURTox  Kisu,  Aut'ior  of  "A  Brighton  Coaeli- 
Office,"  "The  Conversxu  of  MitsCirol-nj  Eden,"  ''Studiei  ia 

Love,"  kc. 

Lo?.da3  :  SMITH,  ELOER,  k  C).,  13,  Waterloa  Pl:ic2,  S.W. 
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Twelve    Months'    Fiction. 

In  sifting  and  assessing  the  mass  of  fiction  -which  has 
appeared  since  om-  last  special  Fiction  Number,  twelve 
months  ago,  we  have  decided  this  year  to  abolish 
that  literary  compromise  which  usually  influences  the 
annual  marshalling  of  the  noveUsts'  productions,  and 
frankly  to  divide  the  year's  production  into  two 
parts.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  a  novel  by,  say. 
Air.  Anthony  Hope  or  Mr.  H.  S.  Merriman  is  a  book  of  the 
year.  It  must  appear  in  any  catalogue  of  the  year,  not 
only  because  the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  educated 
persons  has  given  it  importance,  but  also  because  it  is  a 
thoroughly  capable,  careful,  and  perhaps  brilliant  piece  of 
invention  and  of  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
equally  idle  to  assert  that  "  The  Velvet  Glove  "  or  "  The 
Intrusions  of  Peggy  "  has  any  real  vital  connection  with 
the  art  of  fiction,  that  it  "  counts,"  or  that  it  would  pass 
muster  with,  or  even  interest,  the  expert  opinion  of  a 
foreign  country.  Every  competent  judge  knows  that  it 
would  not,  and  is  perfectly  assured  that  in  a  few  years  it 
is  destined  to  oblivion  and  will  be  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  Such  books  as  those  we  have  named,  despite  their 
skilful  and  honest  excellence,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
commercial  article.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  they 
meet  a  market,  they  are  according  to  a  pattern.  They 
lack  the  distinction  of  mind,  the  seriousness,  the  truthful- 
ness, and  above  all  the  fundamental  emotional  fore,;  which 
every  true  work  of  art  must  possess.  The  majority,  even 
the  educated  majority,  cannot  perceive  these  shortcomings, 
or  if  they  perceive  them  tney  cannot  estimate  their 
significance. 

We  have  selected  six  popular  novels  of  the  year  as  being 
the  best  of  their  sort.  We  use  the  term  popular  in  a 
moderate  and  decent  sense — a  sense  which  does  not  include 
the  too-assertive  vogue  of  books  like  "  Temporal  Power," 
by  Marie  CoreUi ;  "  Fuel  of  Fire."  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler ;  and  the  "  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,"  by  Sir  Conan 
Doyle.  Such  works  as  these  have  no  artistic  recommendation 
of  any  kind  :  they  appeal  to  the  possibly  harmless  instincts 
of  the  populace  in  the  same  way  as  a  halfpenny  paper 
does,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pit  them  against  the 
well-bred  vigour  and  the  elaborate  restrained  craftsman- 
ship of  writers  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  x\nthony  Hope  or 
Sir  Walter  Besant.  Our  selected  Popular  Six  are  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy."     Bv  Anthony  Hope. 

"The  Velvet  filove."     Uy  H.  S'  Meiriman. 

"Scarlet  and  Hyssop."     By  E.  Y.  Benson. 

"  The  Conquest  of  Charlotte."     By  D.  S.  Meldnim. 

"No  Other  Way."     By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

"  Tlie  Right  of  Way."     By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

Of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  place  them  in  order  of  merit.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  was  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  lot ;  indeed  Sir  Gilbert's  talent  has  already 
lost  much  of  its  first  fineness,  and  if  "  The  Right  of  Way  " 
had  sold  two  million  instead  of  a  mere  two  hundred 
thousand,  the  fact  would  remain  that  its  author  cannot 
much  longer,  if  his  present  retrogression  continues,  be 
enumerated  with  the  serious  craftsmen.  Mr.  Meldrum's 
book  deserves  special  mention  ;  it  delighted  the  readers  of 
"  Blackwood,"  no  mean  achievement,  and  it  has  decidedly 
opened  a  budding  reputation. 

Ranking  after  this  half  dozen,  we  must  specify  eight 
other  popular  and  praiseworthy  novels,  all  of  which,  we 


opine,  well  merited    the   attention  which  they  received- 
They  are  named  in  alphabetical  order : — 

"  The  JIaking  of  a  Marcliioness."     By  F.  H.  Burnett. 

"  Adventures  of  M.  d'Haricot."     By  J.  S.  Clouston. 

"In  the  Fog."     ByR.  H.Davis. 

"  If  I  were  King."     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

"Drift."     ByL.  T.Meade. 

"  The  Vultures."     By  H.  S.  Merriman. 

"  The  Credit  of  the  County."     By  W.  K.  Norris. 

"  A  Mysteiy  of  the  Sea."     By  Bram  Stoker. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  continues  to  produce  excellent  work  of 
its  kind,  work  which  will  not  offend  the  nicest  palate, 
though  of  course  it  may  be  accused  of  insipidity.  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker,  in  "  A  Mystery  of  the  Sea,"  did  not  repeat 
the  extraordinary  success  of  that  really  clever  "  shocker," 
"  Dracula  "  ;  but  he  produced  what  may  be  called  "  a  good 
story."  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  "In  the  Fog," 
showed  Sir  Conan  Doyle  and  Messrs.  Pemberton,  Marsh, 
Le  Queux,  Donovan,  and  Co.,  how  well  a  detective .  story 
can  be  done  by  a  capable  hand.  "The  Adventures  of 
M.  d'Haricot"  offers  an  'example  of  a  rather  obvious, 
popular  facetiousness  just  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
literary  respectabiUty.  The  book  was  neither  original  in 
plan  nor  very  ingenious  in  execution,  but  it  had  a  certain 
tact.  Mrs.  lleade's  "Drift,"  which  we  understand  to  be 
the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  popular  author 
to  get  for  once  out  of  the  groove  and  write  to  satisfy  her- 
self, was  a  story  which  wins  respect  for  its  honesty  of 
purpose,  but  which  is  far  more  interesting  as  a  pyscho- 
logical  key  to  the  brain-processes  of  Mrs.  Meade  than  as  a 
serious  novel. 

Of  the  innumerable  company  of  Adeline  Sergeants, 
S.  R.  Crocketts,  Max  Pembertons,  B.  M.  Grokers,  and  other 
finn  pillars  of  the  circulating  library,  we  need  not  dis- 
course. We  have  noticed,  however,  that  while  Miss  Adeline 
Sergeant's  amazing  fecundity  seems  to  increase,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett's  production  shows  a  laudable  tendency  towards 
moderation. 

We  come  now  to  the  Artistic  Novels  of  the  year,  those 
which  do  "count,"  and  those  which  could  not  fail  to 
interest  any  instructed  foreign  student  of  our  literature. 
They  are  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  authors' 
names : — 

"  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns."     By  Arnold  Beimett. 

"  The  Labyrinth."     By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

"  Love  and  the  Soul  Huntere."     By  John  Oliver  Hobhcs. 

"  The  Wings  of  the  Dove."     By  Henry  James. 

"  Love  with  Honour."     By  Charles  Marriott. 

"  The  Hole  in  the  Wall."     By  Arthur  Morrisoft. 

"  The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate."     By  U.  S.  Silbcrrad. 

"  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon."     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

"  Tlie  Valley  of  Decision."     By  Edith  Wharton. 

In  making  this  selection,  we  have  entirely  ignored  the 
qiiestion  of  popularity  or  even  of  reputation.  We  have  been 
guided  solely  by  our  artistic  judgment.  We  put  forward 
these  nine  novels  as  in  our  view  the  best  of  the  year — in 
technique,  in  emotional  power,  and  in  the  achievement  of 
beauty.  That  the  average  opinion  will  disagree,  will  possibly 
be  startled,  we  do  not  doubt,  for  it  is  a  commonplace  of 
literary  history  that  the  average  opinion,  though  seldom 
contemptible,  is  never  exactly  right  until  it  has  had  about 
fifty  years  in  which  to  ripen  and  correct  itself.  All  these 
ten  novels  are  artistically  notable,  and  some,  we  imagine, 
deserve  a  more  distinguished  adjective.  Mr.  Murray 
Gilchrist's  "The  Labyrinth"  was  a  fine  example  of 
the  true  romantic  spirit  working  free  from  the  trammels 
of  any  realism  ;  its  sensuous  and  virile  charm,  and  the 
strange  audacity  of  its  close  will  be  remembered.  In 
"Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters"  Mrs.  Craigie  furnished 
another  instance,  perhaps  more  ambitious  and  elaborate 
than  any  previous  one,  of  her  rare  power  of  combining 
sensuous  and  intellectual  subtlety,  and  again  combining 
these  with  a  view  of  life  at  once  comprehensive  and 
feminine.      The    "Wings    of    the    Dove"    was    a    great 
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that  no  year  is  complete  without   novels  by  Mx.-  Joseph 
Conrad  and  Mr.  George  Gissing.     'J'lie  untimely  deaths  of 


achievement  of  virtuosity,  but  wo  shall  not  attempt  to 
minimise  the  essential  artistic  arrogance  of  Mr.  James's 
attitude  towards  his  readers.  We  incline  to  the  view 
that  "  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon,"  in  its  fusion  of 
picturesque  imagination,  scientific  truth,  and  philosophic 
criticism  of  this  planet,  must  rank  as  Mr.  Wells's  best 
novel.  It  has  been  verj'  well  received  in  Fnmce,  and  we 
cannot  forbear  to  comment  on  the  irregular  and  piquant 
fact  that  a  narrative  which  satisfied  the  readers  of  "  The 
iStrand  Magazine  "  should  happen  to  be  good  art. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  second-class  serious 
or  genuinely  humorous  novels  desene  particular  reference, 
but  we  must  be  content  with  merely  naming  a  round 
score,  roughly  in  order  of  artistic  importance : — 

"  The  River."     By  Eden  ]'hillpotts. 

"  The  Sea-Lady."     Jly  H.  G.  Wells. 

"  8ordon."     Uy  Benjamin  Swift. 

"  The  Westcotes."     By  "  Q." 

"  The  Conqueror."     By  tiertrade  Atherton. 

"  The  Wav  of  Escape."    Bv  Graham  Travers. 

"  AVooilsido  Fann.''^    By  Mre.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

"  The  Mating  of  a  Dove."     By  Mary  I.  Mann. 

"  Till!  Founding  of  Fortunes."     By  Jane  Barlow. 

"  The  Keys  of  the  House."     By  iVJgemon  Gissing. 

"  Uonua  Diana."     By  Richard  Bagot. 

"  The  Ladv  Paramount."     By  Henry  Harland. 

"  At  Sunwjch  Port."     Bv  W."  W.  Jaoohs. 

"Batricia  of  the  Hills."  "  By  C.  K.  Burrow. 

"  The  Four  Feathers."     By  A.  E.  \V.  Mason. 

"  Felix."     By  Rohert  Hichens. 

"  Luke  Delmege."     By  Father  Sheehan. 

"The  Happenings  of  Jill."     By ''Iota." 

"Sons  of  the  Sword."     By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

"Paul  Kelver."     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

This  list  of  volumes  of  short  stories  is  rather  notable  :  — 

"Katives  of  Milton."     By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Barge!"     Bv  W.  'W.  Jacoljs. 

"  The  White  Wolf."     By  "  Q." 

"Just  So  Stories."     By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

■"  A  Book  of  Stories."  "  By  G.  S.  Street. 

"  The  Watcher  by  tlie  Threshold."     By  John  Buchan. 

"Joe  Wilson."     Bv  Henry  Lawson. 

^'  The  Place  of  Dreams."     By  William  Barry. 

"  The  Handsome  Quaker."     Bv  Katherine  Tynan. 

"  On  the  Old  Trail."     By  Bret'Harte. 

Of  new  books  by  new  authors,  only  two  can  be  said  to 
arouse  interest : — 

"  Wistons."     By  Miles  Amber. 

"  Tlio  Sheepstealere."     By  Violet  Jacoljs. 

"  Wistons  "  was  imequal.  The  beginning  showed  much 
promise. 

Lastly,  we  give  a  list  of  the  powerful  translations  of 
the  year.  It  is  regrettable  that  Maxim  Gorki  stands  in 
danger  of  being  overdone ;  his  talent  and  fertility  are 
indubitable : — 

"  Forma  f iordyell."     By  Maxim  Gorki. 

"  Malva  and  the  Orloff  Couple."     By  Maxim  Gorki. 

"Three  of  ITiem"  (twicei.     By  Maxim  Gorki. 

"Twenty-six  Men  and  a  tJirl  "  (twiqe).     By  Maxim  Gorki. 

"The  Outcasts."     By  Maxim  Gorki. 

"Lea."     By  Marcel  I'revost. 

"The  Hallet  Dancer."     By  ilatilde  Serao. 

"  TTie  Conqui-et  of  Rome."     By  Matilde  Serao. 

"The  Forenuiner."     By  D.  Merejkowski. 

"The  Deeps  of  Deliverance."     By  I'',  van  Eeden. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say,  a  highly  respectable 
fictional  year,  but  scarcely  of  striking  brilliance.  Among 
its  leading  features  wo  note,  not  without  satisfaction,  the 
furtlier  decline  of  the  moribund  fashionable  historical 
novel.  In  this  connection  we  ought  to  mention  Mrs. 
Atherton's  spirited  and  admirable  attempt  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  historical  convention  in  "The  Conqueror." 
We  have  ceased  to  expect  work  from  either  Mr. 
Meredith  or   Mr.  Hiirdy,    i)ut   we  have  tlie  right    to  say 


one  of  the  most  promising  novelists  of  England  and  one 
of   the   most    promising    novelists    in    America — George 
Douglas  Brown  and  Frank  Norris — have  unhappily  to 
recorded. 


Our  Plebiscite. 

Two  weeks  ago  our  Competition  took  the  form  of  a 

request  for  the  titles  of  the  twelve  best  novels  published 

this  year.     The  prize,  we  stated,  would  be  awarded  to  the 

sender  of  the   list  which  most   nearly  answered   to   the 

general  opinion  as  determined  by  a  plebiscite.     Excluding 

the  novels  that  received  less  than  four  votes,  the  result  is 

as  follows : — 

Votes. 

f'LoVB  ASD  TOE  SoCt  HCNTEUS 83 

The  Vi,T,TLnE.s 80 

Temporal  Power C9 

The  Intrusions  of  Peggv  06 

FcEL  OF  Fire 59 

S  l  The  Ladv  Pab.\mount .....;:;...  40 

'I  '  The  Hood  of  iue  Baskebvillis  ......i..i.:. ..'.;.'  41 

]2     Audrey 38 

Love  WITH  Honour 37 

The  River 31 

Sc.UiLET  .\SD  Hyssop 30 

LTue  Sea  L.iDY 30 

Paul  Kelver 25 

The  Little  White  Bird 25 

Wings  or  the  Dove 25 

At  Suxwicu  Port 25 

The  W.u-  of  Escape   '..  24 

Felix 17 

The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate    .'...'..  16 

The  Hole  in  the  W.u.l .;.•..'  12 

Kino's  Byways '. -H- '- 

The  New  Christians  ■ 10 


Ph 


The  Conquest  of  Charujtte  . 

The  Sheepstealers  

The  Conqueror 

DoNov.vN  Pasha 

MYSrERY  OF   THE   SeA 

No  Other  W.\y 

Four  Feathers  ....*. 

Nebo  the  Nailer 

The  Valley  of  Decision    .... 

If  I  Were  Krso  

The  Wistons .,...., 

Cecilia   ...'.,,.. 

Donna  Duna !  ............ . 

The  Etern.^l  City  

Anna  of  the  Five  Towns  .... 

A  R.M-K.iRD  from  Bengai. 

The  We.stcotes 


u 
4 
4 
4 
4 


No  fewer  than  five  competitors  selected  ten  of  the  twelve 
books  mentioned  in  the  Plebiscite  List.  Their  names 
are  Miss  Rachel  Hankinsoii,  Manchester ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fuller,  Manchester ;  Mr.  E.  Mackie,  Clacton-on-Sea  ;  Miss 
C.  Ashley,  Weybridge  ;  Mr.  A.  Cameron,  Paisley.  As  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  whjle  to  divide  a  guinea  into  five 
parts,  we  propose  to  send  to  each  of  the  winners  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  novels  mentioned  in  the  Plebiscite  List.  Will 
the  winners  be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  which  of  the  twelve 
novels  we  may  send  them. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  a  competition  of  this 
kind  the  popularity  of  novels  as  distinct  from  their 
literary  value  is  certain  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
competitors,  who,  with  a  prize  in  view,  feel  themselves 
bound  to  consider  the  probable  selections  of  the  whole 
body  of  competitors. 
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New    Novels. 

TuK  HousEWHES    OF    Edexeise.       By    Florence    Popham. 
(Heinemann.     63.) 

Mus.  Popham's  name  is  new  to  us,  but  whether  "  The 
Housewives  of  Edenrise  "  is,  or  is  not,  a  first  book,  it 
deserves  praise  and  welcome.  As  may  be  gathered  from 
the  title,  the  story  is  of  a  domestic  nature  and  meddles  not 
with  the  high  passions.  Edenrise  is  a  suburb  forty-five 
minutes  from  London,  its  houses  pleasantly  grouped  about 
a  village  green,  and  its  housewixes  pleasantly  interested 
in  one  another's  affairs.  The  book  chronicles  many  of  their 
saj-ings  and  a  few  of  their  doings,  and  in  particular  the 
influence  upon  them,  in  various  ways,  of  a  lady-innuigrant 
with  indubious  past.  The  thing  is  achieved  with  perfect 
naturalness  and  simplicity  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  a  desire 
to  inflate  the  importance  of  the  theme,  or  to  read  into  it 
qualities  which  it  does  not  obviously  possess.  It  is  a 
suburban  and  rather  trivial  tale,  and  Mrs.  Pophaui  faces 
this  fact  with  an  unaffected  sangfroid  which,  in  the  end, 
and  throughout,  makes  for  artistic  righteousness.  Her 
plot  is  fundamentally  weak,  facile,  and  inadequate,  and 
the  book  is  less  a  novel  than  a  series  of  sketches  ;  it  lacks 
the  dramatic  quality  which  any  novel  that  is  a  novel 
should  possess.  Instead  of  having  a  story  to  tell  and 
clothing  that  story  with  the  results  of  her  observations  of 
life,  Mrs.  Popham  has,  we  think,  merely  concocted  a  story 
in  order  to  exploit  her  observations.  Having  brought  this 
certainly  somewhat  serious  charge,  we  have  nothing  else 
but  praise  for  the  book.  The  narrative  is  skilful,  the 
writing  in  quite  admirable  taste,  the  sentiment  never 
■degenerates  into  sentimentality ;  and  everywhere  a  wise 
and  witty  individuality  is  disclosed.  Besides  being 
effectively  homogeneous  in  complete  scenes,  the  book  is 
full  of  good  things.  "  One  has  to  tell  so  many  untruths 
in  order  to  convey  a  really  truthful  impression."  "  Well, 
no,  I  should  not  call  her  good-tempered.  But  then  no 
really  capable  person  is."  "  There  are  no  poor  in  Eden- 
wise,  or  at  any  rate  none  who  are  church-goers.''  And  so 
on — we  could  make  dozens  of  quotations.  We  have  read 
■"  The  Housewives  of  Edenwise  "  with  relish,  and  we  shall 
look  forward  to  its  successor. 


difficult  to  say.  But  the  book  is  an  excellently  written 
study  of  an  abnormal  but  existing  type  of  character,  and 
but  for  a  certain  feebleness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
feminine  element,  would  have  stood  well  above  the  mass 
of  average  autumn  fiction. 


The  Sentimental  WAEnioE. .    By  Edgar  Jepson.     (Grant 
Richards.     63.) 

A  NEW  book  by  Mr.  Jepson  possesses  elements  of  excite- 
ment which  the  average  novel  has  not.  The  reader  is  like 
a  grown-up  person  in  the  presence  of  a  precocious  child, 
■anawaro  from  moment  to  moment  what  disconcerting 
statement  is  to  be  uttered  next.  For  Mr.  Jepson  brings' 
to  his  fiction  a  peculiar  and  bewildering  disregard  of  the 
customary  definitions  of  right  or  wrong,  moral  or  immoral. 
It  would  appear  as  .if  to  him  these  things  did  not 
■exist ;  as  if  the  words  moral  or  non-moral  had  no  mean- 
ing. The  Nietzsche  tlieory  of  strength  of  will  as  the 
highest  virtue  has  never  been  more  easily  and  naturally 
presented ;  all  Mr.  Jepson's  heroes  do  despicable  or 
criminal  things  with  instinctive  unconsciousness  and 
unconcern. 

In  "  The  Sentimental  Warrior,"  it  is  true,  the  hero 
Julian  is  less  of  an  enfant  terrible  than  some  of  his 
predecessors.  But  he  is  a  study  of  the  born  instinctive 
cri:ninal,  nevertheless— the  criminal  not  by  accident,  but 
by  temperament,  the  criminal  whose  ethical  obtuseness 
realises  no  obstruction  except  that  of  incapacity.  All 
Julian's  methods  are  those  the  average  decent  man  would 
avoid,  and  his  descent  to  burglary,  though  it  is  unneces- 
.e*ry  to  the  plot,  is  psychologically  an  almost  inevitable 
"'development  of  character.  What  the  .sensations  of  the 
average  reader  will  be  to  find  the  "  burglarious  "  jeweller, 
destitute  of  even  one  moment's  righteous  remorse,  marrying 
the  charHjing  and  irreproachable  Lady  Bovingdon,  it  is 


Mrs.  WiGGS  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.     By  Alice  Caldwell 
Hegan.     (Ilodder  and  Stoughton.     5s.) 

The  comic  and  the  pathetic  are  inextricably  mixed  in  this 
very  human  and  agreeable  little  American  book,  which  in 
certain  ways  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Christmas 
Carol,  and  should  find  readers  among  all  those  who  like 
that  class  of  story  when  the  evenings  draw  in  and  the 
butchers'  shops  begin  to  dazzle.  Mrs.  Wiggs  is  a  brave 
widow  with  several  children,  who  meets  every  hardship 
with  philosophy  and  an  optimistic  front  that  Dr.  Pangloss 
might  have  envied.  Misfortune  after  misfortune  comes, 
but  prosperity  smiles  as  the  curtain  drops.  That  is  the 
scheme  of  the  book,  which  would  be  not  many  removes 
from  a  tract  were  it  not  for  its  raciness  and  high  spirits. 
The  account  of  the  doctoring  of  the  sick  horse,  of  which 
we  quote  a  small  portion,  is  true  humour :  — 

The  crowd  wliicli  had  collected  to  see  the  horse  sliot  began 
to  disperse,  for  it  was  siipiier-timo,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
see  now  but  the  poor  suffering  animal,  with  Billy  Wiggs 
patiently  sitting  on  its  head. 

When  Mrs.  Wiggs  returned  she  carried  a  bottle,  and  what 
appeared  to  1)6  a  large  marble.  "  This  here  is  a  calomel  pill," 
sue  explained.  "I  jes' rolled  the  calomel  in  with  some  soft, 
light  bread.  Xow,  you  prop  his  jaw  open  with  a  little  stick, 
an'  I'll  shove  it  in,  an'  then  hole  his  head  back  while  I  pour 
down  some  water  an'  turkcntine  outen  this  Lottie." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  this  was  accomplished,  for 
the  old  horse  had  evidently  seen  a  vision  of  the  happy 
hunting-ground,  and  was  loath  to  return  to  the  sordid  earth. 
His  limbs  were  already  stiffening  in  death,  and  the  whites 
■  of  his  eyes  only  were  visible.  Airs.  Wiggs  noted  tliese 
discouraging  symptoms,  and  saw  that  violent  measures  were 
necessarj-. 

"Gether  some  sticks  an'  build  a  fire  quick  as  you  kin.  I've 
got  to  run  over  home.  Build  it  right  up  clost  to  him,  Billy  ; 
we've  got  to  git  him  het  up."     .     .     . 

Through  the  long  night  they  worked  with  their  patient,  and 

when   the   first   glow   of  morning   appeared    in   the   cast,  a 

triumphant  procession  wended  its   way  across  the  Cabbage 

Patch.      First    came  an   old  woman    bearing   simdry   pails, 

kettles,   and   bottles ;   next   came   a  very   sleepy   little   boy, 

leading  a  trembling  old  horse,  with  soup  all  over  its  head, 

tallow  on  its  feet,  and  a  strip  of  rag-carpet  tied  about  its 

middle. 

Another  story— of  two  lovers  and  a  misunderstanding — 

is   intertwined  with  that    of    the   Wiggs  family,   but  we 

cannot  admit  to  having  viewed  it  in  any  light  but  as  an 

interruption. 

Mother    Earth.      By    Frances   Harrod    (Frances    Forbes- 
Robertson).     (Heinemann.     Cs.) 

The  title  "  Mother  Earth  "  promises  rather  more  than  this 
book  performs.  The  psychological  possibilities  of  a  novel 
dealing  with  human  nature  close  to  the  soil,  and  to  the 
freedom  of  out-door  life  are  great,  but  Mrs.  Harrod  hardly 
makes  the  most  of  them.  Site  has  the  usual  kind  of  story 
to  tell,  and  her  characters  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  But 
she  has  given  her  story  a  pleasant  and  original  setting, 
and  she  brings  the  attractions  of  nature  in  a  far-off  corner 
of  Wales  picturesquely  before  us.  She  does  not  tell  us 
exactly  where  her  scene  is  laid,  but  one  may  make  a 
shrewd  guess  at  Anglesey.  If  the  people  there  are  really 
as  unconventional  as  Trevor  Griffiths  and  his  kindly, 
whimsical  half-sister  Lady  Anne  Reston,  the  island  must 
be  rather  an  interesting  place  to  live  in.  Trevor  has  had 
a  brilliant  career  at  Cambridge,  but  he  can  find  no  better 
means  of  keeping  his  small  family  estate  together  than  by 
farming  it  himself,  actually  tossing  his  hay,  and  carrying 
his  own  milk  from  door  to  door.     In  fact,  the  first  time 
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Sabrina  Fairchild  sees  Lim  she  mistakes  him  for  a  farm- 
hand, and  the  second  time  for  a  coalheaver.  All  the  same, 
she  falls  in  love  with  him,  and.he  finds  himself  a  captive 
to  her  charm.  But  if  be  told  her  plainly  that  he  loved 
her,  there  would  be  no  book.  So  he  lets  her  think  that 
he  has  proposed  at  the  instigation  of  Lady  Anne,  who 
wants  the  American  heiress's  dollars  to  restore  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  her  house.  The  next  move  is  fairly  obvious. 
The  dollars  vanish.  IxKal  gossip,  which  had  before 
blamed  Trevor  for  thinking  of  a  mariaiji  de  convenunee, 
now  shifts  round  unreasonably,  as  gossip  wiU,  and  blames 
Sabrina  for  holding  him  to  his  bargain.  The  experienced 
novel-reader  must  already  foresee  the  development.  Mrs. 
Harrod  works  it  out  prettily  enough,  and  the  little  drama 
of  Sabrina's  emotions  is  sketched  sympathetically,  and 
with  touches  of  feeling  that  communicate  to  the  reader 
the  author's  genuine  interest  in  her  own  creations.  Her 
story  may  not  give  us  new  lights  on  character,  but  it 
pleases  by  reason  of  the  welcome  change  from  stuffy 
studios,  and  garish  town  episodes,  to  the  open  sweep  of 
the  sea-shore  and  the  quiet  fragrance  of  country  life. 


Unofficiat,.      By   the   Hon.  Mrs.  Walter   R.    D.    Forbes. 
(Constable.     63.) 

WiTHiK  its  limits  Mrs.  Forbes  has  written  a  good  storj'. 
We  have  to  accept  its  conventions  and  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  its  improbabilities — but  they  are  such  con- 
ventions and  improbabilities  as  seem  inherent  in  books 
dealing  with  plot,  counterplot,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
the  right.  In  places  the  theme  is  handled  with  more  than 
ordinary  ingenuity;  the  discomfiture  by  the  Duchess  of 
Count  Rene  de  Courchamps  is  very  neatly  managed  ;  the 
episode  has  an  element  of  effective  drama,  and  is  not  over- 
strained in  treatment.  The  characters,  on  the  whole,  are 
alive  ;  they  talk  naturally,  and  behave,  in  the  somewhat 
unreal  circumstances  of  tlie  story,  as  reasonable  beings 
might  have  behaved.  That  is  where  Mrs.  Forbes  succeeds 
in  giving  her  story  a  tone  which  raises  it  above  the 
average  of  its  class ;  her  people  act  from  human  motives, 
and  they  are  never  absurd.  The  weakness  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  removal  of  the 
heroine's  rascally  husband.  He  had  to  be  got  out  of  the 
way,  butJMrs.  Forbes's  ingenuity  should  have  discovered 
some  better  method  than  a  fall  and  the  familiar  marble 
mantelpiece.  The  book  concludes  upon  a  pleasantly  re- 
freshing note,  a  note  which  suggests,  indeed,  that  the 
author  would  find  in  the  simple  and  more  natural  things 
of  life  material  better  suited  for  her  art. 


A    RoMAKcE    OF    THE    TuiLEitiES.      By    Francis    Gribble. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.     6s.) 

The  material  of  the  above  romance  lias  hardly  substance 
enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  many  chaptei-s.  The 
Second  Revolution  constitutes  the  great  moment  of  the 
slender  plot,  which  hangs  upon  the  martage  de  convenance 
of  a  young  girl  to  a  man  considerably  older  than  herself, 
and  who  regards  her  as  too  simple  and  insignificant  a 
creiiture  to  be  worth  even  a  temporary  lc)ve-making.  The 
child,  with  a  head  on  fire  tlirough  romantic  literature,  is 
transported  to  life  at  the  French  Court,  and  left  to 
develop  there  as  best  she  can  in  a  domestic  loneliness  as 
complete  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  Slic  is  made  love  to  by 
a  crazy  poet,  sees  the  new  Revolution  creep  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  unstable  throne,  is  present  at  the  King's 
hesitant  abdication,  and  finally,  in  danger  of  her  life  from 
the  howling  revolutionists,  is  rescued  by  the  mad  poet  and 
restored  to  her  husband,  who  is  himself  lying  concealed 
and  wounded.  Then  comes  reconciliation,  and  the  mutual 
discovery  that  the  previously  unconscious  germ  of  love  in 
both  has  been  fanned  by  the  past  hours  of  horror  and 
danger  into  a  flame  of  living  intensity. 


Unfortunately  the  book  lacks  communicating  power. 
The  reader  is  never  wrought  to  an  illusion  of  actuality. 
Even  tlie  chief  characters  remain  to  the  end  slightly 
vaporous  and  indistinct ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  gitl's 
development  never  reaches  to  the  quick  of  inner  per- 
sonality. A  certain  apparent  indecision  also  between 
dramatic  or  analytical  fiction  helps  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
either,  and  the  reader  at  the  end  is  inclined  to  consider 
that,  for  so  long  foreseen  a  climax,  rather  a  tumultuous 
excess  of  preliminaries  have  been  gone  through. 

The  Sok  of  the  Woi.f.  By  Jack  Loudon.  (Isbister.  Gs.) 
We  notice  in  the  advertisements  of  "  A  God  of  His 
Fathers  "  (a  previous  work  of  the  author's)  appended  to 
the  present  volume,  that  a  critic  remarks :  "  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  London  does  for  the  Klondyke 
what  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  done  for  India."  A 
reading  of  "The  Son  of  the  Wolf"  leaves  us  with  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  need  be  under  nO 
imeasiness.  Mr.  Jack  London's  tales  are  all  "vigorous," 
his  men  are  all  muscular  heroes,  his  language,  his  style, 
his  situations  all  have  the  ideal  and  the  downright 
virtues  of  muscularity.  So  far  so  good.  But  we  want 
analysis,  not  deification  of  the  muscular  ideal,  and  that 
is  where  Mr.  Jack  London  fails.  We  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  in  any  way  "The  Son  of  the  Wolf."  The 
nine  tales  of  which  the  book  is  made  up  are  healthy, 
breezy  narratives  of  sensational  incidents  in  the  "  Worth- 
land."  Scruff  Mackenzie  goes  on  the  trail  seeking  a 
wife,  braves  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians,  kills  two  men  and 
carries  off  the  beautiful  Zarinska,  the  chief's  daughter. 
Xaass,  an  Alentian  chief,  travels  thousand  of  miles  from 
the  Behring  Sea  tracking  Axel  Gunderson,  a  modern  Norse 
Sea  rover  who  has  carried  off  from  him  the  peerless  Unga. 
Of  course,  he  lures  Gunderson  and  Unga  to  a  trackless 
wilderness  in  search  of  a  gold  mine,  and  of  course  they 
die  in  the  most  melodramatic  fashion.  The  best  story  in 
the  book  is  "  To  the  Man  on  the  Trail,"  because  it  is  the 
least  theatrical.  "  In  a  Far  Country  "  is  a  tale  with  the 
same  motive  as  "  An  Outpost  of  Progress  "  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad.  To  compare  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
authors  bring  the  same  situation  before  us  is  to  see  why 
Mr.  Jack  London  cannot  be  called  an  artist.  He  is  a 
vigorous  story  teller  for  the  general  public— which  is  not 
a  bad  thing,  but  his  sphere  scarcely  touches  that  of  those 
writers  who,  like  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  have  created  a 
manner  and  a  method  of  presentation  which  is  all  their 
own. 


The   Ciptafn  of   the   Giiay-Hoese   Troop.     By  Hamilton 
Garland.     (Richards.     6s.) 

This  story  is  in  essence  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
the  weaker  races,  instead  of  the  usual  eulogy  of  the  white 
pioneers  who  threaten  them  with  extinction.  The  captain 
of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop  is  an  American  officer  who 
leaves  his  regiment  to  become  Indian  Agent  in  charge 
of  the  Tetongs.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  his  work,  and 
the  Indians  are  devoted  to  him  almost  from  the  first. 
To  these  Tetongs,  the  mere  remnant  of  a  once  free  and 
joyous  race  of  hunters,  is  opposed  the  typical  medley  of 
cowboys  and  cattlemen  to  whom  the  once  famous  dictum 
"Good  Injun  dead  Injun"  is  by  no  means  an  empty 
phrase.  These  pictures  of  western  life  are  obviously  the 
work  of  one  who  has  had  actual  experience  of  the  phases 
of  life  he  describes.  The  cowboy,  Calvin  Streeter, 
blasphemous  and  insolent  in  the  face  of  death,  cynical  in 
word  and  loyal  in  action,  brow-beating  a  lynching  mob's 
leader  with  the  rage  in  his  eye  and  concealing  with  an 
almost  feminine  modesty  the  subtle  wound  in  his  heart, 
is  vividly  depicted.  The  Indian  Agent,  too,  is  well 
drawn,  but  the  story  is  unnecessarily  prolonged.  Some 
of  the  incidents  are  theatrical  rather    than  dramatic   in 
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FRESH    FICTION. 


TBE  ViriNDING  ROilD.     By  Elizabeth  God- 
frey, Autlior  of  "  Poor  Humin  Nature."     Crown  8to,  6s. 
"A  distingDisbed  piece  of  work."— -l(A«»«pum. 

'•  A  work  of  art."— rim"*.  ,..,„„„,,  ^ 

■  This  is  a  book  to  be  rea.i  quietly  under  the  open  sky.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

IiUCK    C    LaSSENDAIiE.      By  the  Earl  of 

IDDESLEIGH.     Crown  8vo,  (!■■. 
"  A  very  clever  story.  ...   A  most  entertiioing  book,  at  times  brilliantly 
written,  and  never  dull  for  a  single  p.-<ge.    Its  most  notable  oharaoieristic  is  the 
insiiibt  it  shows  into  cliaracter." — DaU^  Telegraph, 

THE  -  BEAUTIFOL    MRS.    MOOIaTON. 

By  Nathaniel  Stephenson,  Author  of  " They  that  Took  the 
Sword."     Crown  Kvo,  6g. 
■*  An  sbli  mvel,  that  conies  little  short  of  being  brilliant ;  it  should  be  rend  with 
interest  by  every  one  that  takes  it  up."— .Sw>M(Wi». 
••  The  book  is  a  line  study  of  hnmu  nature  and  of  American  oliarac'.ers  and  ideals. 

— Liverpool  Mercury, 

AN  ENGI^ISH  GIRIa  IN  PARIS.  Sixtli 
Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

•'  The  litt'e  book  is  so  light  and  bright  and  alive  with  inimitable  types  that  you 
will  find  it  all  too  »hOTt."—Tnilh. 

"  Not  a  dull  line  in  tlic  book."— P«(o(. 

KITIVYK.     By  Mrs.  John  Lane.     With   numerous 

Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle,  Albert  Sterner,  and  G.  W.  Edwards. 

Crown  8 TO,  6s.  [Jiinf  pub! is/if il. 

"I  have  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with'Kltwyk'  ...    It  is  the  dantiest 

morsel  of  idyliio  fiction   we  have  had  since  Mr.  Barrie  opened  that  wonderful 

window  in  Thrums." — Mr.  James  Douglas  in  The  Star,^ 

THE     LiADir     PARAMOUNT.       By    Henry 

Habland,  Author  of  •' The  C.irdinal's  Snuff  Box,"  "  Comedies 

and  Errors,"  "Grey  Kcses."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"Mr.  Harlanfl  deserves  well  of  his  generation."- /VM//<wt. 
"  Mr.  Hurland's  dainty  and  charming  novels."— /*iVo/. 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 

THE  SOCIAIa  Ia adder.     By  Charles  Dana 
GiasoN.     Large  Cartwns,  oblong  folio  (12  by  18  in.),  uniform 
with  "  A  Widow  and  her  Kriends,"  208. 
•,»  Mr.  JOHN  LANE  has  prepareil  an  iilustrn'ed  booklet,  entitled  THE  GIBSON 

AMERICAN  GIRL,  containing  Ten   reproductions  from   Desigus  by   Mr.  C.  D. 

Gibwn,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  post-card. 

THE  INGOIaDSBY  IaEGENDS,  or  Mirth 
and  Marvels.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esquire.  A  New 
Edition,  with  upwanls  of  One  Hundred  Illustration',  a  Title- 
page,  and. a  Covir  I>>«igii  by  Hebbebt  Cole.  Large  crown 
8v»,  63.  [Heeidy  JVurember  \\. 

IN   A    TUSCAN    GARDEN.      With   numerous 

Hlustrations  Reprodurcd  from  l'hotfi;:;rai>li3.     Crown  8vo,  .'is.  net. 
**  The  reader  will  scarcely  fail  to  flriil  something  c  urming  on  every  page." 

— Morning  Post. 

A  ROMANCE  OP  THE  NURSERY.  By 

L.  Alle.v  Harkeb.  With  Eight  Kull-pagi  Illustrations,  a 
Title-page  ami  Cover  Djsign  by  K.  M.  Roberts.  Crown  8vo, 
.Is.  net. 

TWO  BOOKS  FOR  AND  ABOUT  CHILDREN. 
THE    CHIIaD    mind.     By  R.  H.  Bretherton. 

Crown  8vo,  as.  6d.  net. 

"This  deeply  interesting  and  origin-il  work.  .  .  .  All  who  wish  to  understand  and 
help  their  children  or  those  of  others  cannot  fail  to  rise  from  its  pages  with  a 
sharpened  insight  Into  tiie  mystery  and  metry  of  the  child  mK'cA.'^—tipecttOiir. 

"AU  interested  in  the  chlldbod  and  the  pretty  ways  of  children  should  read 
this  book."— ttrifjr  Matt. 


DREAM    DAYS.     By  Kenneth  Grahame.     With 

10  F'lill-l'.iL'r  I'liotogravures,  Title-page,  Cover  Design,  and  Tail- 
pieces, by  Maxfiei.d  i'ABRiSH.     Smail  4to,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

NEW    POETRY. 

SEIaECTED    POEMS.     By  William  Watson. 

Bound  in  cloth,  ,39.  6<l.  net.     lionnd  in'leather  at  ijs.  net. 

THE      TRIUMPH      OF      IaOVE  :     a    Sonnet 
Hequencp.     liy  Kd.moxo  Holmes.     .Small  4to,  3s.  6<1.  net. 
'•*  Mr.  E.lmond  Uolmeti'  previous  Sonnet  Sequence,    "The  Silence  of   Love," 
pnbllshed  between  three  and  four  years  ago,  is  now  fn  lis  6th  thousand. 

JOHN  LANE.  Publisher,  Vigo  St.,  London,  W. ;  and  New  York, 
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THE  TANGANYIKA  PROBLEM.    An  Account 

of  the  Rese.irches  undertaken  concerning  the  Existence  of  Marine 
Animals  in  Central  Africa.  By  J.  B.  S.  MooBE,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  o£ 
"  To  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  In  1  vol.  royal  4to,  containing; 
numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  BUek  and  White,  Diagrams, 
New  Maps,  &c.     Price  2.")S.  net. 

EARLY  TUSCAN  ART.  From  the  12th  to  tlie 
ISt'i  Centuries.  By  Sir  W.  Mabtin  Conway,  Slade  Professor 
in  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1  vol.  demy  8to. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    7s,  6d.  net. 

CRAG  AND  HOUND  IN  LAKELAND.  By 

Clauoe  Benson.  In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     7s.  fid.  net. 

GENTLEMEN       OF       THE      HOUSE      OF 

COMMONS.      By  T.   H.   S.    Escott,   Author  of  "  Personal 

Forces  of  the  Period,"  &c.     In  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  1.53.  net. 

TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL 

CHINA.  By  John  Grant  Birch,  Illustrated  by  numerous 
Reproductions  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.     IDs.  fid.  net. 

FROM     THE     CAPE    TO    CAIRO :    The  First 

Traverse  of  Africa  from  South  to  North.  By  EwART  S.  Grooan 
and  Arthur  H.  Shabp.  Cheui)  und  Revised  Edition.  In  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  Fully  Illustrated  by  Drawings  by  A.  D.  McCormick 
(from  Sketches  by  E.  S.  Gbogan),  Photographs,  and  Photogravure 
Portraits  of  the  Authors,  Maps,  kc.    7s.  fid.  net. 

EAST  OF  PARIS:  Slcetches  in  the  Gatinais,  the 
Bourbonnais,  and  Champagne.  By  M.  Betham-EdwardS) 
Au'lior  of  "France  of  To-day,"  ice.  In  1  vol.  demj'  8vo.  With 
Coloured  illustrations  from  Paintings  by  Henbt  K.  Detmold. 

7s  6J.net. 

TRAVELS  IN  SPACE  :  a  History  of  Aerial  Navi- 
gation. By  E.  Seton  Valentine  and  F.  L.TOMLINSON.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Hibam  Maxim,  F..\.S.  In  1  vol.  demy 
8vo.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Photo- 
graphs and  Old  Prints.     10s.  6d.  net. 

NElSr    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION. 

In  1  vol.  large  crown,  containing  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  and 
Black  and  White,  reproduced  from  Paintings  and  Photographs, 
a  new  Portrait  of  the  Author  in  Colour  from  an  Oil  Painting, 
Price  6s. 

AYLWIN.     By  Theodore  Watt.sDcnton. 

CHARMING    CHRISTMAS    PRESENT. 

In  1  vol.  crown  4to,  containing;  23  Coloured  Plates,  Illustrating  the" 
Text  repr.iduced  from  Paintings  especially  prepared  for  this 
Edition,  with  an  Illustrated  Cover.     68. 

AN  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH- 
YARD.   By  Thomas  Gbay. 

New  and  Popular  Novels. 

UNCLE   CHARLES.    By  John  Strange  Wi.vter, 

Author  of  "Bootle's  Baby,"  &.c.     1  vol.  6s. 

A    PLEASANT    ROGUE.      By    Leslie    Keith, 

Author  of  "  On  Alien  Shores,"  '■  The  Mischief  Maker,"  &c, 
1   vol.  68. 

BEYOND  THE  BOUNDARY.     By  M.  Hamilton, 

Anther  of  ■'  Poor  Elizabeth,"  "  The  Dishonour  of  Fr^nk  Scott," 
&c.     1  vol.  Os. 

A     RESIDENT      MAGISTRATE.      By     Basil 

Maknan.  Autlior  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Veldt,"  &c.      1  vol.  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  A  MEMORY  IN- 
CARNATE. ByCuRTisYoRKE,  Author  of  "Hush,"  "Once," 
&c.     1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

A  SOUL  APART.  By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author 
of  "  The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul."     1  vo'.  6s. 

FOURTH  EDITION  OF  JOHN  OF  GERISAU. 

By  .JoH.N  OXKNHAM,  Author  of  "God's  Prisoner,"  "Rising 
Fortunf.s,"  A:c.     1  vol.  (is. 

A  KING'S  VrOMAN.    By  Katharine  Tvnan,  Autbw 

of  '■  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,'   "  A  Union  of  Hearts,"  &c.     1  vol.  6s. 

THE  SILENT  BATTLE.     By  Mrs.  C.  N.  William- 
son, Author  of  "  The  Barn  Storm-^rs,"  "  The  Newspaper  Girl,' 
&c.     1  vol.  6s. 
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BO  much  as  tbey  occur  in  situntions  improvised  for  the 
occasion,  and  not  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  life.  One 
is  disappointed,  too,  in  Mr.  Garland  as  a  novelist  of 
manners  and  customs  other  than  those  of  Cowboys  and 
Red-Indians.  For  example,  one  does  not  expect  the 
most  unimaginative  bar-room  slang  from  the  lips  of  a 
cultivated  artist  who  is  also  the  daughter  of  an  ex-senator, 
nor  does  one  welcome  similar  verbiage  at  the  luncheon 
table  of  that  distinguished  politician. 

But  Mr.  Garland  is  at  his  best  when  he  gives  us  the 
atmosphere  of  that  wild  barren  land,  showing  us  in  white 
and  red  man  alike  the  persistent  dominance  of  courage. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  pleads  for  a  lost  cause. 


A  Woman  aki>  a  Creep.  By  H.  Garton  Sargent.  (Black- 
wood. 63.) 
WiuT  has  become  of  the  full-bodied  pseudo-historical  school 
of  Ainsworth  and  Albert  Smith  ?  In  place  of  long  novels 
crowded  with  people  of  the  period  and  descriptive  of 
great  public  events,  we  get  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  with 
more  or  less  reference  to  a  general  state  of  things, 
and  each  of  these  anecdotes  accounts  for  a  six  shilling 
novel.  Here  we  have  an  anecdote  of  loCo  bearing  in- 
directly on  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  hero  holds  a  mihtary  command  in  the 
diocese  of  the  fanatical  bishop  of  Antwerp  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  does  not  use  his  troops  to  enforce  the 
tyranny  of  Holy  Church.  The  usual  pleasant  girl  is  soon 
met,  and  at  the  moment  when  she  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
tasteful attentions  from  the  Sheriff  of  Bergen-ap-Zoom,  a 
hqxiorish  rascal  who  is  foolish  enough  to  write  his  willing- 
ness to  turn  from  Papistry  for  "her  sake.  Villains  wlio 
play  the  fool  offer  little  excitement  to  the  student  of 
romance,  and  so  our  author  makes  his  hero  magnanimous 
to  the  disappointing  creature  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  There 
are  two  or  three  striking  passages  in  this  slight  story : 
"  I  was  praised  and  given  absolution  for  two  years — I,  I, 
I,  Judas  that  I  am,"  cries  a  woman  who  has  not  the 
courage  of  her  revenge,  and  thereby  preaches  more 
effectually  than  any  pulpiteer  the  vanity  of  pardon  from 
without  when  the  accuser  and  the  accused  are  one.  But 
on  the  whole  the  story  is  too  trivial,  and  its  sixteenth 
century  colouring  too  perfunctory  to  give  it  a  high  rank, 
even  among  the  "  historical"  anecdotes  of  the  day. 

FiEL  OF  Fire.     By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.     (Hodder 

and  Stoughton.  6s.) 
Miss  Fowler's  new  volume  is  a  distinct  decline  from  her 
earlier  productions.  The  plot  is  slight,  and  its  languid 
flow  suffers  periodical  interruption  to  admit  of  conversa- 
tions perfectly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  the  story.  To 
fulfil  an  ancient  propliecy  a  certain  Baxendale  Hall  be- 
longing to  an  old  if  rather  unattractive  family  has  to  be 
burnt  to  the  ground  for  tiic  third  and  last  time.  During 
■  the  course  of  the  book  this  happens.  For  a  short  time 
afterwards  the  hero  refuses  to  take  the  insurance  money, 
and  on  this  account  has  a  temporary  quarrel  with  the 
somewhat  sordid  heroine.  A  German  professor  abruptly 
appears,  discovers  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  everylx)dy  is 
once  more  made  happy.  Nothing  but  the  most  briUiant 
writing  could  save  such  inert  and  commonplace  material, 
and  though  the  book  contains  here  and  there  some  smart 
saj-ings,  and  one  amusing  character,  it  never  rises  to  the 
level  of  serious  work.  It  seems,  in  fact,  as  if  Miss  Fowler 
bad  temporarily  abandoned  both  narrative  or  psj'chological 
interests  for  the  unadulterated  love  of  conversation,  and 
in  the  zest  of  it  had  omitted  to  remember  that  long 
accounts  of  very  ordrnarj-  young  people's  domestic  chatter 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  worth  publicity.  The  chapters 
given  up  to  the  talk  of  Mrs.  Candy,  a  caretaker,  are  the 
most  successful  portions  of  the  book. 


The  MaS(jr  Farm.     By  M.  E.  Francis.     (I.«ngmans.    Cs.) 

The  plot  is  simple,  the  characters  are  simple,  the  whole 
treatment  of  tlie  story  is  simple  to  a  degree  rare  in 
modern  fiction.  But  it  is  a  simplicity  exhaling  kindUnesfe, 
and  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  homely  and  cheerful 
matters.  "  The  Manor  Farm  "  rests  one  like  a  siesta  on  a 
sunny  day.  Emotions  are  never  taxed  in  it,  the  problems 
of  life  are  never  probed,  and  no  clumsy  attempts  to 
solve  the  permanently  incomprehensible  are  presented  to 
irritate  the  nerves  of  the  reader.  Tlie  style  is  easy,  and 
the  character  drawing,  if  a  little  inclined  to  an  excess  of 
optimism,  is  not  without  shrewd  touches.  Two  old 
farmers  share  the  Manor  Farm  between  them,  a  low  wall 
dividing  wliat  had  onc>e  been  a  single  excellent  property. 
The  two  men  are  cousins,  and  one  has  a  son,  the  other  a 
daughter.  It  follows  that  the  cherished  desire  of  both  is 
that  the  young  couple  should  marry,  make  the  Manor 
Farm  once  more  one  building,  and  the  Maidment  family  as 
formerly,  of  some  account  in  the  county.  To  assist  in  this 
proposed  re-estabhshment  of  the  Maidment  importance,  a 
rich  maiden  aunt  promises  to  leave  all  her  money  to  the 
young  married  couple.  The  proposed  bride  and  bride- 
groom, however,  disgusted  at  not  being  allowed  to  choose, 
began  by  cordially  detesting  one  another.  It  is  not 
until  the  old  people  have  fought  over  them  and  forbidden 
the  marriage,  that  they  fall  hopelessly  in  love.  The 
final  struggle  with  the  two  obstinate  old  farmers,  both 
at  heart  longing  for  the  match,  and  for  general  reconcilia- 
tion, is  excellent  comedy.  Neither  will  go  back  on  his 
word,  but  neither  is  above  an  insinuation  to  the  despairing 
lovers  tliat  a  marriage  without  consent  is  perfectly  legal 
and  possible.  The  hint  is  taken,  and  the  trembling 
culprits  coming  back  to  try  and  disarm  irate  parents,  find 
the  two  hilariously  drinking  together  the  health  of  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  all  disagreements  forgotten,  preparing 
an  elaborate  reception  for  the  return  of  the  runaway 
couple. 

From   hehind  the  Arras.     By  Mrs.  Philip  Champion   de 
Crespigny.     (Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 

Even  for  a  first  book,  as  we  are  told  it  is,  "  From  Beliind 
the  Arras  "  is  singularly  unequal  in  merit.  It  teUs  a 
capital  story,  and  spoils  it  by  a  careless  denouement.  It 
places  its  characters  in  an  interesting  period,  that  of  the 
Regency  in  France,  and  gives  us  absolutely  no  local 
colour,  nothing  to  show  us  that  they  were  not  all  living  in 
Surrey  at  the  present  time — except  an  occasional  mention 
of  swords  and  duels.  This  may,  perhiips,  stand  in  its 
favour  with  some  readers,  who  are  tired  of  the  historical 
novel ;  and  we  .can  unhesitntingly  assure  such  as  these 
that  Mrs.  Champion  de  Crespigny's  book  is  not  an 
historical  novel,  though  she  has  chosen  to  weave  her  plot 
into  an  historical  period.  It  is  a  very  human  and  very 
thrilling  romance ;  and  it  would  hold  the  interest  of  the 
most  experieiiiced  novel  reader  right  xip  to  the  point  where, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  ,the  .novelist  shatters  her 
charming  castle  of  bricks  with  her  own  hand.  From  the 
moment  where  the  heroine  escapes  from  the  villains  at 
the  mill,  and  is  whirled  down  the  stream  in  a  boat  with  a 
hole  in  it,  the  story  becomes  weak  and  ineffeotiial.  Ii  is 
never  satisfactorily  explained  why  no  one  at  the  chateau 
asks  any  questions,  though  the  heroine  is  brought 
home,  dripping  with  water,  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  by  her  bethrothed,  after  having  mysteriously 
disappeared  some  days  before.  Nor  is  our  sense  of  poetic 
justice  left  undisturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  abbe  Thymines, 
though  known  to  be  guilty  of  kidnapping,  attempted 
murder,  and  a  few  other  tilings,  escapes  scot  free.  These 
are  only  two  of  the  discrepancies  that  mar  a  very  promising 
book  ;  but  there  are  others  as  well,  and  even  the  pretty- 
conclusion  on  the  last  page  cannot  compensate  for  the  way 
in  which  the  story  goes  to  pieces  directly  the  crisis  has 
been  reached.     There  is  something  very  crude,  too,  about 
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THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.    By  Jejstin  McCarthy, 

A'Jtlior  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times/'  &c.     Two  vols.,  deniySTP^' 
cloth,  123.  each. 
"  We  can  congratulate  Mr.  McC  irthy  on  his  production  of  an  eminently  readible 
history." — St.  Jaxes's  Gazette. 

SIDE-WALK   STUDIES.    By  Austin   Dobsox.    With  Four 

IJIustraiion^    Crown  ^vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  C?. 
"  We  are  tliankfiil  !or  tlie  miilsummer  nightness  which  Mr.  Dobson  has  cast  over 
London  and  the  eighteenth  century,  by  help  of  his  taste  for  quotation,  by  a  curious 
and  learae<l  style,  a-a  I  by  a  skilful  mmagemeat  oC  his  innumerable  details  that 
turns  them  almost  into  anatmoiphere  'rich  and  strange.'  "—DAILY  OUROxrCLE. 

BAR,  STAGE,  AND  PLATFORM:  Autobiographic  Memories. 
By  HKti.M.VN  Mkrivale.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  A  mo3t  delightful  book.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
volume  is  the  beit  of  the  'miscellaneous  reminiscences'  order  which  has  been 
published  for  at  least  a  decade.  It  is  literally  true  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in 
these  three  hundred,  not  one  that  does  not  contain  a  happy  phrtse,  a  story  that  is 
good  without  being  old,  a  deft  characterisation,  or  an  agreeable  recollection." 

—Spec.tatob. 

"  A  delightful  autobiography ;  capital  stories  of  all  manner  of  eminent 
psrsons."— Westmixstkr  Gazette. 

"As  appetising  a  fea^t  as  any  autobiographer  of  our  time  could  set  before 
you."— TrtUTa. 

LAKE-COUNTRY  RAMBLES.  ByW.  T.  Palmer.  Crown  8vo, 

doth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
'■  A  second  Jefferies.    .    .    .    We  cordially  thank  Mr.  Palmer  for  one  of  th^  most 
fascinating  volames  we  have  read  for  many  months." — MONTflLif  Register. 


NEW    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
NO    OTHER    WAY.      By   Sir  Walter  Besant.      With    12 

Illustrations  by  CHARLES  D.  WARD. 
"  The  last  u-jvel  tliat  wtj  shall  ever  have  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  may 
be  sa'd  to  unite  in  itself  some  of  the  noblest,  most  attractire,  and  most  interesting 
characteristics  of  the  writer's  well-known  manner.  ,  .  .  Kver>'body  who  likes 
a  bustling  plot  and  plenty  of  picturesque  character  and  coatume  will  enjoy 
'Xo  Other  Way.'"— Gl'AUDIAN-. 

ANNA    OF  THE    FIVE  TOWNS. '  By  Arnold    Bexnett, 

Author  of  "The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel."  • 
"There  is  excellent  materinl  in  every  character,  and  the  grip  of  circumstance  is 
strong  and  capable,    Indeetl,  the  picture  of  the  '  Five  Towns,'  with  the  life  of  prosaic 
labour,  into  whicli  the  mystery  of  romance  yet  qr<;ep«i  is  not  only  ailmirable  but 
beautiful."— PILOT. 

HERNANDO.     By  OWEX  Hall,  Author  of  "The  Track    of  a 

Stnrrn." 

DREWITT'S   DREAM.    By  W.  L.  Alden. 

"The  millionaire  Gallegher  will  rank  with  the 'Colonel'  as  one  of  Mr.  Alden's 
greatest  creations."~To-DAY. 

THE  BELFORTS  OF  CULBEN.    By  Sdmund  Mitchell, 

Author  of  ''  The  Lone  ."^tar  Rush."  i 

**  It  is  well  wiitten,  and  may  be  recommen  led,"— TiMBS. 

THE    WINE    OF    FINVARRA.     By  0.  L.  Anteobus,  Author 

of  '•  Wildersmoor." 
"Mrs.  Antrobui  shows  in  the  short  story  the  same  ^kill  in  workmanship,  the 
same  power  of  drawing  character,  and  of  infusing  atmosphere  and  imagination  into 
bar  ?cenej,  which  slie  has  ao  conspicuuiuly  dii*playe>l  in  the  rom.inoe  of  larger 
scale."— SciiTSMAN. 

SILK   AND   STEEL.      By  H.  A.   HiXKSOX,  Author  of    <*  Fan 
Fitzgerald." 
"The  book  is  workraanlike,  animated  and  Interesting  throughout,  and  wi;i  no 
doubt  be  widely  read."— Scotsmax. 

THE    STORY    OF    LEAH.    By  Harry  Lindsay,  Author  of 

"  Judali  Pyecruft,  Puritiui." 
"Chai  mint' and  t»ritrhtly  written."- -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BLACK    SHADOWS.       By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Autlior    of 

"A  Crini-'in  ("rime." 
"A  gOOti  jitor>-." — MctUMNO  LKADER. 

A   QIRL   CAPITALIST.      By  Florence  Bbight,  Author  of 

•■  The  Vision  Splendid." 
"  Written  with  such  fr&tlin«ts,  naturalnea?,  sincerity,  and  charm  that  it  makes 
delightful  reading."— Sketch. 

THE    SACRED    CRESCENTS.      By    William    Westall, 

Antlinrni  "Witl.  the  lU"l  K.it,'l<'."' 
"Tlir-  best  thing  that  Mr.  Westiill,  n  i«uiist;iking  novelist  with  a  distinct  gift  for 
tiHin;.'  ;i  -tUiry,  hiig  done."— Mormno  Li:ai>kr. 

NEITHER  JEW  NOR   GREEK.    By  Violet  Gdttenberg. 

"  The  story  ia  wtll  and  graphicidly  t^jld,  and  is  deeply  interesting."— FliEK  Laxce. 

A   PRINCE  OF  GOOD   FELLOWS.     By  Robert  Barb. 

With  15  Illustrations  by  EDMfxi)  J.  Si'LLIvan,    Second  Editiox. 
"A  rollickintr  record  of  the  doings  of  Jamie  the  Fiftli  of  Scotland.    .    .    .    They 
were  everjthini,'  that  ia  gay  and  gallani  (in  two  scqscbj,  and  make  capital  reading. 
The  artist  i^  as  good  as  ever." -St.  Jam  t>N  (Iazettk. 

THE  CONCESSION-HUNTERS.    By  Harold  Bindloss, 

Author  of  "A  Sower  of  Wheat,** 
"A  really  thrilliDg  adventure  story."— TRUTH. 

NEW    CONDENSED    NOVELS:     BurlesqucH.      By    Bret 

Haktk.     With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
'*The  majority  are  n'rnarkably  clever,  ...  He  who  can  read  to  the  end  without 
laughing  olond  will  be  u  s(jrlona-muided  perwjii  indee*!."— World. 
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THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.     J'y  Wilkie  Collins.    A  New 

EljlTloN,  r<M»t  ill  new  ty|ic  it"  a  I'dCKBT  Vpl.LMK,  nnrl  printed  upon  vcrv  thin 
paper.    Pott  »vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  olgw,  3i.  net. 
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DONOVAN  PASHA,   And   some  People  of  Egj-pt. 

By  Sir  Gu.nKRT  Parkeu. 

THE    SHEEPSTEALERS.     By    Violet  Jacoii. 

ISecond  Impretslon. 

CAPTAIN    MACKLIN.      By    Ricn.A.RD    Harding 

Davis. 

THE    HOUSEWIVES   OF   EDENRISE.     By 

Florexck  Popham. 

THE   CONQUEST   OF    ROME.      By  Matilde 

EEIIAO,  Author  of  "  The  Laud  of  Cociiayue." 

ONE'S    WOMENKIND.     By  Louis  Zangwill. 
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MRS.    CRADDOCK.     By  W.  S.  Madgh.».ii. 
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SACRILEGE    FARM.     By  Mabel  Hart. 
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IF  I  WERE  KING.     By  J.  H.  McCartiiv. 

\_8'Cond  Imprt-ssion. 
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THE    W^INDS    OF    THE    W^ORLD.      By  the 

DUCHESS  OF  SuTOKiiLAND.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

[Second  Impression. 


A    CENTURY    OF    FRENCH    ROMANCE. 

Edited  by  EUMUND  GossE. 

A  Library  Edition  in  twelve  volume?,  with  coloured  plate.^,  photogravures,  and 
thamb*uail  purtrain,  £4  43.  the  £e5 ;  aeparate  volumes,  7.s.  6J.  eicli. 

Vols.  XI.  and  XII.,  completing  the  Series,  will  be  published  shortly. 

PIERRE      AND      JEAN.   [THE       NABOB.       By 

By  Guy  dk  Mau I'assant.    Intro-  Alpuoxse      Daudm'.         latro- 

iluctiou  by  tlie  Eakl  Oi'  Ore  WE.    I  dnetion  by  Professor  TiiEsr. 


IVAN    ILYITCH,    and   other   Stories.     By 

COUKT  Tolstoy.    One  vol.,  7s.  6d. 

[Library  Bditioa  of  Tolstoy's  Novels,  Vol,  III. 


WILLIAM    HOGARTH.       By   Alstin    Dobson. 

With    an     Introduction     on     llogarth'n  Workmanship    by    Sir    WALTER 
Armstrong,     with  78  Plates,  large  imperial  4to,  £5  03.  net. 
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PINTORICCHIO.     (Bernariliuo  A\  Betto  of  Perugia.) 

His  Life,  Worlc,  and  Time,  liy  CiiRRAU  j  Ricri,  Director  of  the  Brera, 
Milan.  Translated  by  FLORE.VCE  SlM.Mosns.  Witii  15  Colour  Plates,  6 
Photogravures,  and  many  full-page  and  text  Illustration*.  Large  imp.  4to, 
£5  .5s.  net. 

THROUGH  THE  HEART  of  PATAGONIA. 

By  HKSKETH  Pbicuard,  Author  of  "  Where  Black  Kales  White— Hayti." 
With  20  Illustrations  (some  in  Colour)  from  Drawings  by  J.  G.  MiLLAis,  and 
a  large  number  of  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  1  vol.,  £1  Is.  net. 

TWO    ON     THEIR    TRAVELS.       By    Ethel 

GOLyUfltMN.  Profusely  lUustnited  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Authoress.    1  vol.,  10s.  net. 

DOW^N  THE  ORINOCO  IN  A  CANOE.     By 

SESOR  I'ERKZ  Tria.na.  With  an  lutroduetion  by  R.  B.  CUNNINOnAME 
GllAUAM,  and  a  Map.    1  vol.,  6s. 

JEANNE    D'ARC,   Maid   of    Orleans,    Deliverer  of 
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T.  DOUGLAS  Murray.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  1  Tol.,  153.  net;' 
postage,  5d. 

DANTE  AND  HIS  TIME.     By  Dr.  Karl  Federn. 

With  an  Xutroductiou  iiy  Professor  A.  J.  BUTLER.  With  Illustrations, 
1  vol.,  Cs. 

MUTUAL   AID  :    a   Factor  of  Evolution. 

By  PuixcE  Kropotkis.    I  vol.,  78.  Cd. 
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the  way  in  which  Hortense  is  brought  on  the  scenes, 
obviously  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  and  then 
abruptly  removed  as  soon  as  she  has  played  her  part.  All 
this  points  as  much  to  carelessness  as  to  inexperience ; 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  tlie  freshness  which 
is  the  author's  chief  charm,  we  should  like  to  advise  her 
to  put  more  serious  effort  into  her  next  book.  It  will  be 
well  worth  it,  if  she  justiGes  the  promise  shown  in  her 
first ;  for  it  is  evident  that  she  possesses  both  wit  and 
invention.  , 

Is    Chalcek's    Mavtcme.     By   Emily   Richings.     (Fisher 
Unwin.    Cs.) 

A  rREFACE  states  that  the  book  is  a  study  of  English 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  plot  is  founded 
iipon  a  basis  of  fact,  being  the  life  of  Phillipa  de  Roiiet, 
the  wife  '  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  that  of  her  sister 
Katherine,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  John  of 
daunt,  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 

How  far  it  is  advisable  to  weave  fantastic  embroideries 
round  a  few  threads  of  historical  truth  depends  probably 
upon  the  success  of  the  workmanship.  In  this  case  the 
result  is  a  little  hfeless  and  mannered.  In  fact,  the  least 
interesting  thing  in  the  bulky  volume  before  us  is  the 
progress  of  the  story.  In  spite  of  it,  however,  for  those 
with  an  abundance  of  leisure,  the  book  is  not  altogether 
undesirable  reading.  The  picture  of  the  age  given  has 
been  built  up  after  the  most  careful  researches,  and  the 
interspersed  descriptions  of  medireval  habits  and  customs 
compensate  for  much  dull  talking.  When  the  writer  deals 
with  old  observances,  and  describes  the  fashion  of  keeping 
Christmas  Day,  Hallowe'en,  May  Day,  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  P"ve,  Ac,  she  keeps,  with  an  effective  restraint, 
from  all  imaginative  elaborations.  The  reader  feels 
confident  of  being  given  historical  facts  minus  the  literary 
exaggerations  of  the  author.  The  quotations  from  docu- 
ments of  the  period  also,  are  full  of  the  quaint  charm  of 
long  past  centuries,  something  graceful  and  childlike 
seeming  to  cling  to  their  very  phraseology,  as  in  these 
two  orders  taken  from  the  hst  of  the  Iloyal  Christmas 
presents : — 

The  makin;.!e  of  a  liamesse  for  the  King's  body,  powdered 
with  rcses. 

Five  hoodes  of  long  white  cloth  worked  with  blew  men 
dancing. 

And  again  in  the  deKcate  fancy  of  the  following  lines  : — 
Courtesie  from  lieavon  came 
Wlien  (iabriel  our  I.jidye  gretto 
And  Elizabetli  with  Marie  mette. 


With  Clipped  Wings.     By  Mrs.  Boyd.    (Hutchinson.    Cs.) 

Mrs.  R)Yd'8  story  opens  in  Xew  Zealand  with  the 
conventional  colonial  family.  We  get  the  usual  pair  of 
charming  daughters,  the  one  home-loving,  the  other  selfish, 
and  affecting  to  despise  her  comfortable  home.  Then  two 
naval  officers  come  upon  the  scene,  and  after  a  serious 
flirtation  with  one  of  tnem,  the  already  dissatisfied  daughter 
persuades  her  father  to  allow  her  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  England.  The  disillusions  of  this  journey  are  the  gist 
of  the  story.  Deserted  before  the  end  of  the  voyage  by 
the  officer  who  had  so  violently  flirted  with  her  at  home, 
she  arrives  in  Ix)ndon  only  to  be  met  by  a  false  uncle  and 
cousin,  who,  taking  her  to  a  house  in  St.  John's  Woo<l, 
rob  her  in  the  night  of  everything  she  jwssesses,  besides 
a  sum  of  X4()0,  and  leave  her  to  wake  in  the  morning, 
penniless,  without  any  clothes  but  a  soiled  travelling 
dress,  and  alone  in  Tjondon.  Eventually  she  discovers  her 
genuine  uncle,  and  a  haughty  cousin  Ilonoria,  but  the 
troublous  vicissitudes  of  her  liondon  visit  only  terminate 
with  the  capture  of  the  thief  and  her  engagement  to  the 
second  of  the  original  naval  officers.  The  book  is  briskly 
written,  and  the  i-eader's  interest  in  the  tracing  of  the 


St.  John's  Wood  villain  is  well  sustained  to  a  fairly 
dramatic  denouement.  The  character  drawing  is  weak, 
but  the  plot,  rounding  to  a  happy  conclusion,  is  fairly 
exciting  and  consistent. 

The  Dream  and  the  Man'.    By  Mrs.  L.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
(Murray.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

Mils.  Reynolds  is  of  the  multitude  who  think  that  the 
edifice  of  Romance  is  all  the  more  secure  for  a  basement 
of  fact.  The  truth  is  that  directly  the  fact  is  clouded  by 
pseudonyms  its  power  to  promote  illusion  is  destroyed. 
Our  author's  protesting  preface  is,  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
art  so  much  waste  paper.  Her  story,  however,  singular 
and  fantastic  though  it  be,  lures  the  reader  on,  because  it 
is  told  withoiit  any  wandering  to  the  right  or  left,  told,  in 
fact,  with  the  restrained  enthusiasm  due  to  a  curious 
anecdote. 

The  situation  is  that  of  a  man  who  desires  to 
marry  any  reputable  and  refined  woman  who  will  have 
him  in  order  that  she  may  inherit  a  certain  property 
which  he  can  only  enjoy  through  his  wife.  Ihe  man 
once  forged  his  father's  name  on  a  bill,  and  is  not 
therefore  a  favourite  of  society.  It  behoves  then  our 
author — English  optimist  that  she  is — at  once  to  keep  the 
picturesqueness  and  remove  the  vulgarity  which  such  a 
situation  suggests.  His  marriage  is  to  start  with  a  mere 
bargain;  a  seamstress,  afraid  of  the  sweaters,  takes  a 
dishonoured  name  in  return  for  an  income.  Vulgarity, 
alert  and  grimy,  hovers  for  a  pounce,  but  the  super- 
natural intervenes  and  glamours  the  nuptial  pair.  He  is 
the  "  Big  Boy  "  of  a  childish  interlude  ;  her  wooden  horse 
has  been  his  accommodating  pocket's  constant  guest. 
While  she  lay  in  the  sleep  of  want,  dinner  in  his  home 
supplied  her  feast  of  Tantalus,  and  her  spirit  visibly 
walked  on  a  "  crimson  Brussels  carpet."  It  sounds 
absurd,  and  to  disclose  Mrs.  Reynolds'  stage  management 
would  make  it  sound  yet  more  absurd.  We  refrain,  and 
invite  the  reader  to  see  for  himself  how  prettily  the  thing 
goes  in  the  simple  earnestness  of  the  telUng,  and  how 
womanly  and  charming  is  the  dreamer  despite  the  miracle 
of  her  dual  existence. 


Life,  The  Interpreter.    By  Phyllis  Bottome.    (Longmans. 

fis.) 
Muriel  Dallerton,  an  orphan  with  a  large  fortune,  found 
society  a  wearisome  waste  of  life  and  opportunity.  She 
had  tried  to  do  good,  "but  at  every  turn  she  met 
with  opposition, — this,  that,  the  other  was  '  not  nice,' — • 
not  '  tlie  proper  thing,'  "  and  in  consequence  she  goes  to 
live  among  factory  Iiands  in  Stepney,  doing  what  little 
good  she  can  among  a  class  badly  in  need  of  substantial 
as  well  as  spiritual  assistance. 

She  is  in  love,  however,  with  a  certain  weak  and  worldly 
Captain  Hurstly,  whom  because  of  the  above  qualities 
she  nevertheless  hesitates  to  marry.  Another  girl  and  a 
young  married  woman  are  also  epris  of  Captain  Hurstly. 
The  struggle  of  the  other  girl  to  marry  him,  and  of  the 
married  woman  to  keep  alive  a  dead  affection,  and  of 
Muriel  herself  to  resist  the  temptation  of  yielding  to  her 
inclinations,  are  interspersed  with  brief  incidents  of  her 
Stepney  life.  It  is  the  unscrupulous  girl  who  finally 
marries  him,  while  the  heroine,  disillusioned  at  last, 
accepts  a  young  doctor  associated  with  her  in  her  work  in 
the  slums. 

The  story  is  pleasant  reading  enough,  though  the 
author  has  not  yet  suflicient  mastery  of  style  to  write  a 
really  good  novel.  Much  of  the  writing  is  weak,  and  in 
places  ungrammatical.  A  want  of  patience  in  endeavour 
suggests  itself,  for  here  and  there  the  author  shows  signs 
of  possessing  a  genuine  gift  of  insight. 
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i^:r.    t.    fisher,    xjisr^w^iisr. 


"TALES  ABOUT  TEMPERAMENTS." 


BY 


JOHN    OLIVER    HOBBES. 


"  There  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not 
contain  some  clever  thought  tersely  worded 
which,  divorced  from  the  matter  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  becomes  a  truth  epigrammatically 
expressed.  Mrs.  Craigie,  with  consummate 
tact,  writes  only  of  that  which  she  does  know. 
Her  characters  are  not  creatures  of  her  fancy 
but  real  men  and  women  taken  from  among 
the  people  who  move  around  her,  and  made 
to  meet  situations  devised  entirely  by  her. 
She  has  the  knack  of  giving  vivid  flash-light 
pictures  with  a  few  broad  strokes.  The  final 
tragedy  of  '  The  Worm  that  God  prepared  ' 
illustrates  her  astonishing  ability  to  say  much 
in  few  words." — New  York  Times. 

"  The  stories  all  ahow  the  genius  in  plot, 
climax,  and  epigram  that  pervades  this  brilliant 
author's  work.  In  her  trick  of  revealing 
character  by  epigrammatic  flashes  Mrs.  Craigie 
is  almost  the  cleverest  living  Avriter.  The 
■epigram  is  sometimes  the  author's  and  some- 
times put  into  the  mouth  of  her  puppets,  but 
it  is  always  illuminating." — New  Yorl;  Herald. 

*'  Now  you  may  say  what  you  like  about 
Mrs.  Craigie,  but  she  has  the  real  virtue  of 
possessing  distinction  at  a  time  Avhen  the 
average  novelist  is  as  like  the  other  average 
novelist  as  two  peas.  The  book  ought  to  add 
materially  to  Mrs.  Craigie's  enviable  rejiuta- 
t'lon.''— New  York  Sun. 

"Mrs.  Craigie's  brusque  and  mocking  man- 
ner of  romance  is  characteristicallv  illustrated 


in  the  stories,  which  are  all  strikingly  clever." 

— Albany  Argus. 

» 

"  The  book  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
and  Y^lays,  and  crispness  of  style  and  delicacy 
of  humour  will  be  found  in  evidence  on  evers^ 
page.  The  author  is  a  student  of  character 
and  temperament  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  She  does  not  bring  out  a  lot  of  old 
negatives  every  time  a  situation  calls  for  some- 
thing new  and  fresh.  Her  impressions  are 
always  clear  cut.  We  realise  that  they  are 
fresh  from  the  mint,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
more  to  come." — Republican. 

"  Each  one  of  tlie  three  short  stories  and  the 
two  plays  in  the  book  is  interesting  in  a 
different  way,  and  is  full  of  thrilling  situa- 
tions."— Boston  Journal. 

"  Her  constructive  talent  has  broadened 
until  it  acknowledges  few  English  superiors 
in  short  story  writing.  This  is  her  strongest 
province,  in  which  her  style  has  a  fascinating- 
admixture  of  feminine  finesse  and  masculine 
verve.  Most  at  home  in  treating  the  world 
of  mammon,  she  comprehends  its  gaily-dyed 
characters  with  a  few  succinct  sentences  which 
contrast  in  the  soul  the  desert  and  the  sown. 
Aping  neither,  she  recalls  this  gift  in  both  De 
Maupassant  and  Kipling,  though  one  pierces 
with  a  rapier  and  the  other  cleaves  with  the 
broadsword.  She  is  not  cynical,  as  alleged, 
for  in  the  worst  she  finds  something  of  the 
best." — Advertiser,  Bcstor,  Mass. 


T.    FISHER   UNWIN,    Paternoster  Square,    Londcn,    F.C. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final, 
lievieics  of  a  selection  will  foUow.] 

Cecilia.  Bv  F.  Mabios  CiuwroitD. 

A  story  of  modem  Rome,  with  a  noyel  idea  working 
■under  it.  The  narrative  plays  round  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Cecilia,  the  last  of  the  Vestals.  There  is  a 
mysterious  connection  between  the  hves  of  Cecilia  and  the 
heroine  of  the  book — a  young  woman  of  to-day.  Here 
is  a  fniginent  from  the  end.  "  Nor  did  she  believe  that 
she  would  ever  trouble  her  brain  again  about  '  Thus 
spake  Zarathushthra,'  and  the  Man  who  killed  God,  and 
the  overcoming  of  Pity,  and  the  Eternal  Return,  and  all 
those  terrible  and  wonderful  things  that  live  in  Nietzsche's 
mazy  web."     (Macmillan.     Rs.) 

Tales  Anoi  t  Tempeiujiexts.  By  John  OLivEn  Hoiibe.'*. 

Three  stories,  "  The  Worm  that  God  Prepared,"  "  'Tis 
an  111  Fhght  Without  Wings,"  and  "Prince  Toto."  The 
volume  alfeo  contains  two  plays,  "A  Repentance"  and 
"  Journeys  End  in  Lovers  Meeting."  AVritifig  of  "  A 
Repentance."  which  was  played  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
the  author  espresses  a  hope  "  that  the  many  feelings 
excited  by  the  Boer  War  may  helji  many  to  comprehend 
events  which  took  place,  and  painful  situations  which, 
beyond  doubt,  occurred  during  the  Carlist  agitation  in 
18(59."     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  Lady  of  the  B.\iige.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs- 

Twelve  tales  by  the  author  of  "Many  Cargoes."  The 
cover  presents  a  picture  of  the  lady  of  the  Sirge  at  the 
helm.  She  is  clad  in  a  print  dress,  wears  a  sun-bonnet, 
and  smiles.  A  good  omen  for  the  book.  We  turn  the 
pages  and  find  :  "  '  Sailormen  'ave  their  faults,'  said  the 
night  watchman,  frankly.  '  I'm  not  denying  of  it.  I  used 
to  'ave  myself  when  I  was  at  sea,  but  being  close  with 
their  money  is  a  fault  as  can  seldom  be  brought  ag'in 
'em.'  "  That  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  twelve,  "  Bill's 
Paper  Chase."     (Harper  Bros.     3s.  6d.) 

KiTWYK.  By  Mrs.  John  Lane. 

A  collection  of  Dutch  sketches,  humourous  and  pathetic. 
A  pretty  book,  prettily  illustrated,  with  a  pretty  cover  and 
end  papers.  This  from  the  author  to  the  reader :  "  Some- 
where in  the  enchanting  Dutch  kingdom  there  lies  the 
little  village  of  Kitwyk.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  placid  race, 
imconscious  that  they  live  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  I 
have  lingered  many  a  morning  by  the  town-pump  and 
heard  the  gossip— old  gossip,  for  Kitwyk  is  averse  to  what 
is  new.  If  in  these  days  of  mighty  events  and  great 
writings  some  one  will  pause  to  read  of  Kitwyk,  and 
perhaps  smile,  I  shall  be  quite  content."  (John  Lane.) 
The  Wat  of  a  Mak.  By  Morley  Roberts. 

Another  of  Mr.  Morley  Roberts's  vigorous  natural-man 
stories.  It  is  mainly  about  Meta,  who  was  twenty-two, 
as  white  and  red  as  a  daisy,  as  upright  as  a  sapling,  and 
as  rounded  as  a  kitten.  Meta  was  for  ever  looking  for 
someone  who  would  invite  her  to  travel  in  the  big  world 
outside  Wimbledon.  What  became  of  Meta,  what  she 
thought  of  Lawrence,  "  a  slender  but  pcwerful  man  fully 
six  feet  high,"  how  she  behaved  amidst  tiie  adventures 
that  enliven  the  story — these  matters  are  briskly  treated 
by  a  novelist  whose  instincts  are  witli  actions,  rarely  with 
motives.     (Hutchinson.     Cs.) 

A  Pa.sti;i«>ai!d  CiinwK.  By  Clara  Morris. 

Miss  Clara  Morris,  an  actress,  well  known  in  America, 
little  known  in  this  country,  is  the  author  of  "Life  on 
the  Stage,"  a  volume  that  was  very  favourably  received  a 
few  months  ago.  'J'he  present  volume  is  mainly  concerned 
with  theatrical  matters.  "It  was  the  last  week  of  the 
season  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  it  was  closing  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  To  leave  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the 
public,  the  actor-manager  had  given  it  a  final  week  of 
Shakespeare."     (Isbister.     Os.) 


The  Otiiek  Max. 


By  Martin  J.  Pritch.\bd. 


By  the  author  of  "  Without  Sin."  The  first  chapter  is 
the  confession  of  Wilfrid  Tahourdin,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  relates  to  "  circumstances  that 
occurred  twelve  years  ago,  namely,  to  the  early  part  of 
1803."  On  the  title  page  is  this  from  "  The  Other  Man  : 
a  comedy  in  four  Acts  "  : — 

"  Thou  has't  never  seen  an  angel  ?  " 

"  I'm  no'  60  sure." 

"  What  were  it  hke  ?  " 

"  A  White  Swallow,  flying  over  the  Rectory  Gardens. 
The  flowers  seemed  to  look  up  to  it." 

(Hutchinson.     6s.) 


Toe  Story  of  Mary  MacIane. 


By  Herself. 


This  is  another  of  the  sham  Marie-BashkirtsefF-English- 
woman's-Love-Letters  books.  Coming  so  late  in  the  day, 
Mary  was  bound  to  be  daring.  She  is^in  a  silly,  ineffectual 
way.  The  frontispiece  gives  her  portrait.  She  looks  quite 
pretty;  her  hair  is  arranged  (we  are  not  quite  sureabgut 
this)  after  the  Edna  May  model.  But  beneath  Mary's 
well  cut  Zouave  (again  we  are  not  quite  sure)  Ix-ats  a 
volcanic  heart.  She  has  also  a  savage,  jerky  soul.  Here 
are  a  few  scraps  from  her  autobiography  : — 

I  care  neither  for  right  nor  for  wrong — my  eoilscience  is 
nil. 

I  long  unspeakably  for  Happiness.  And  so  I  await  the 
Devil's  coining. 

You  may  gaze  at  and  adm'iro  the  picture  in  the  front  of  this 
hook.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  genius-  a  jf^enius  witli  a  good, 
strong  young  woman's  body, — and  inside  the  pictured  lx)dy  is 
a  liver,  a  MacLane  liver  of  admirable  perfectness. 

What  books  they  write  nowadays ;  and  what  books  they 
publish.     (Grant  Richards.) 

W'e  have  also  received  : — 

The  Thousand  Eugenias.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
(Arnold.)  And  nine  other'  stories,  a  discovery  which  the 
unsuspecting  reader  does  not  make  until  he  opens  the 
volume.  "  The  Thousand  Eugenias  "  fills  two  hundred 
pages. 

'The  B(X)k  of  Bally-Noggin.  By  L.  C.  Alexander. 
(Richards.)  Irish.  There  are  ten  short  stories  in  the 
volume.     "Mike  the  Omadhoun,"  Ac. 

Roger  Brilliant.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  (Hodder.) 
A  pleasing  story  of  country  life.  ' '  For  heir,  the  once  fruitful 
Brilliants  had  only  a  proud  dusky  girl" — that  was  Robin. 

The  Wizard's  Light.  By  S.  K.  Hocking.  (Wariie.)  A 
Cornish  story.  "  I  am  the  happiest  woman  on  earth.  But 
I  think  nothing  so  reminds  me  of  my  happiness  as  the 
gleam  of  the  Wizard's  Light." 

Trelawny  and  His  Friends.  By  H.  Freeland.  (Isbister.) 
A  bo'sterous  story  opening  in  a  French  studio.  It  lightly 
touches  many  phases  of  modern  life. 

The  Crimson  Wing.  By  H.  C.  Chatfield  Taylor. 
(Richards.)  Fighting,  &c.  The  title  is  from  Gray's 
"  Conqnest's  crimson  wing." 

The  Canon's  Daugiitioi.  By  W.  B.  Cooke.  (Sonnen- 
schein!)  "  The  Reverend  Canon  Sunby  sat  in  his 
comfortable  study  with  a  thankful  heart  and  .ruddy 
countenance." 

The  Commandant.  By  E.  Glanville.  (Digby  Lon^.) 
A 'Boer  W.ir  story.  "Miss  Fairfield,  what  would  you 
think  of  a  man  who  fought  against  his  own  countrymen  ?  " 

Tiik  Whims  of  Erasmus.  By  W.  Carter  Platts.  (Digby 
Long.)  Humourous.  Erasmus's  suniame  was  Tuttlebury. 
We  remember  former  books  about  Tuttlebury  by  this 
aiithor,  and  the  remark  of  a  sympathetic  contemporary 
that  the  Tuttlebury  books  are  "  an  antidote  to  melancholia." 

The  Ro^lvxce  of  Twin  Daughters.  By  R.  St.  J.  Corbett. 
(Digby  Long.)  Also  humourous,  but  less  stubbornly  so 
than  Tuttlebury. 

..The  HauniiodMa-ior.     By  Robert  Marshall.     (Richards. 
Illustrated  by  Harry  Furniss. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS  ANNOUNCE 

the  Publication  of 

W.   W.   JAGOBS'S 

New  Book  of  Stories 

THE  LADY  of  the  BARGE 

illustrated  by  MAURICE  CREIFFENHAGEN. 

3/6  3/6 

The  first  edition  almost  exhausted.    A  second 
edition  at  press. 


Lady  Beatrix  and  the 

Forbidden  Man. 

Crown  8vo,  300  pages,  3/6.     Fifth  Edition. 

'*  I  have  to  thnnk  the  anonymous  author  for  Iiaving  introduced  me  to  oue  of  the 
most  cnchantinf?,  untiiral,  and  lovable  oF  persons,  ladj  Beatrix,  to  wit.  .... 
A  brilliant  litorii-y  achievement."— /^'/p'j  Pictorinl. 


NEW  FICTION  at  6s. 
THE     WOOING     OF     WISTARIA.       Oxoto 

Watanna.     a  delightful  Romance  of  Japan. 
"  Very  inter&atiug  and  even  fascinating.*'— 67rt.<yOK"  Herald. 

I8TAR   OF    BABYLON.      Mgt.  Hokton  Potter. 

"Thoronplily  scholarly,  an.!  full  of  living  interest."— ^!/n/(cA*'*ffr  Guardian. 

ABNER    DANIEL.  Will.  N.  Harben. 

*"A  etiarniing  niory."^'iliiA':]'nr  J/erald. 

OUT    OF   THE    WEST.  Elizabeth  JHiggins; 

^"Clerer,  and  full  of  dramatic  power.' '—6'toJffow  Herald, 


A   N'EW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION, 

THE  BARD  OF   THE    DIMBOVITZA.     Ron- 

manian    Folk    Songs,    collected     by    Hklene   Vacaubsco. 
Translated  by  Carmen  Sylva  and  Alma  Stbettel, 
The  poems  hitherto  published  in  two  vulnmeg  are  here  combined 
and  some  new  material  added.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 

'a  New  Volume  of  Essays  by  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

LITERATURE  AND  LIFE. 

Illustratefl,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.                  [Reailij  immediutely. 
Uniform  with  "  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance  "  and  "  Heroines 
of  Fiction."  ■        

New  Illustrations  by  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY,  R.A. 
GOLDSMITH'S       DESERTED       VILLAGE. 

lllnstrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  K.A.,  with  Introduction  by 

Austin  Dobso.n.     Small  4  to,  bound  in  silk  cloth,  fully  gilt, 

gilt  edges,  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  thirty-one  full-page  reproductions 

of  new    drawings    by   Mr    Abbey,   together   with   a    frontispiece 

I  ortrait  of  the  artist.    Mr.  Austin  Dobson  contributes  a  critical 

appreciation  of  Goldsmith's  poem. 

A  LIMITED  EDITION  ONLY. 

MADAME  DE  POMPADOUR.  By  II.  Noel 
Wn.MAM.s,  Aullior  of  -Madame  lU-camier  and  her  Friends." 
With  1«  Photogravure  Portraits.    Ciown  4to,  gilt  top,  268.  net. 

[^PrvuppftuK  im  (ipjdicat'iim. 

"Mr.  Noel  Williams,  who  is  fnvoumblj   Icnown  by  a  clever  appreoiation  of 

'Mailame  Recamier  an-I  her  Frienda,'  lias  in  this  gtiniptuouB  monograph  given  ;i  vivid 

picture  of  tlic  French  Conn  at  tlie  most  uotorions  epoch  In  mo<Iern   times."— 

^^aiiilnrrl. 

"A  w<irt  of^dj^tpcj  literary  and  liiniorioal  value.    A   most  handsome  quarto, 
•with"  a*  wealth  and  exoclience  of  appoiutm<^nt,  enrioiicd  with  sixteen  fine  photo- 
imtvorci  from  paintin^^s  of  distingui.slie<I  clianw-tem  of  tlie  \,ime."—tit'>ltmiui. 

There  reiiitiin  a  few  i-(ij)'ir»  fur  dinimnid  if  '■^  Sfailame  Periimier  and 
her  Friendji,"  nlgiied  and  numbered,  willi  twenty-four  plate  jjiirtruitn. 
Demij  4fn,  30s.  nH. 

fAT.\LOGUE,  OP  ANNOUNCEMENTS  lent  to  any  address, 
post  free. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  London.  W. 
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Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 
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by  W.  Heath  Robinson.     Crown  8vo,  price  5i. 


Immediately. 
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DovLE  (Mrs.  Charles   W.   Young),   Author  of  "  On 
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ISBISTER     ISBISTER     ISBISTER 
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STORIES   OF   ADVENTURE   AND 
MYSTERY. 
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By  PHIL  ROBINSON,  E.  KAY  ROBINSON,  and 
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lA'itli    Indexes   to   Authors   and    Titles    added. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST  His- 
torical NOVELS  AND  TALES.    By 

Jonathan  Nield. 

**Tlie  uew  volume  possesses  wliat  tho  first  volume  lacked, 
complete  indexes  to  authors  ami  Utle«,  and  tlie  value  has 
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ihrald. 
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out  with  niQch  c^re."'—  Sprcfatvr. 

BAND  IN  HAND :  Verses  by 
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Frontispiece  in  I'hotogravure  by  J.  I..  K. 
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Town  and  Society  Bhyraes,  Garden  Rh.imeji,  'lyrical 
Outragea'  (with  a  funny  Cdc  'To  a  Skylarker'),  Dialcct- 
veisf,  Ac,"—  Timts. 

JOURNAL   OF  EDWARD  EL- 

LERKER  WILLIAMS,  Companion  of 
Shelley  and  Byron  in  1821  and  1822. 

With  an  Intioduction  by  liiCHAHD  Gar- 
KKTT,  (;.B.,  LL.D.  With  Collotype  Por- 
traits, &c.     Crown  8to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Jtcadi/  to-day. 

THE   GOLDEN   VANITY  and 

THE  GREEN  BED :  Words  and  Music 
Of  Two  Old  English  Ballads.  With 
Pictures  in  Colour  by  Pamela  Col.man 
Smith.    J  to,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Jiid  out, 

THE   QUEEN'S    VIGIL,    and 

other  Song.  By  Wilfbid  W.  Gibson 
0'  Vijo  Cabinet").     Koyal  16mo,  Is.  net. 

[Iliudy  to-day. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  LOVE.    By 

Elizabeth  Gibson  ("  Vij?o  Cabinet"). 
Koyal  IGmo,  Is.  net.  [  Heady  to-duy. 

POEMS,     Lyrical    and    Dra- 
matic.    By  W.   G.  Hole.     Fcap.  Svo, 

3».  tVl.  net.  \_Immedia*dy. 

HEAVEN'S    WAY:     Quaint 

Cords,  Coyls,  and  Love  -  Twists, 
selected  from  the  Works  of  Henry 
Vaughan    (1621-1695).     Uy   A.    L.   .1. 

(ios.sET.     F<ap.  Sto,  Is.  net.     [lathe  I'rest. 

THE    TREASURE     OF     THE 

GARDEN  :  A  Play  In  the  Old  Manner. 

By  Jack  B.  Yeats.  With  Illustration j 
Coloured  by  the  Author.     4to,  58.  net. 

[Juiit  out. 
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THE     ISLAND     RACE.       By 

Henrv  Newbolt.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  G<l. 
net.  [FoHfth  Thm»antl. 

ADMIRALS   ALL.     By  Henuv 

Newbolt.     Faip.  8vo,  I  p.  net. 

[Tireiitieth  nation. 

POEMS.     By   the  late  Lionel 
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Through  Hidden  Shensi.     hy  Francis  H. 

NKHiLS.     Profusely  Illustrated  with  Fhotogniplia 
by  the  Author.    Hvo,  cloth  extra,  12i.  6d.  net. 

Wayfarers    in    Italy.       By    Katherine 

MooKKIl.    With  SO  Illustrations  and  n.any  Decora- 
tions   8vo,  oloth  extra,  I2s.  6d.  net. 
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(Aprli  to  September,  1902).    Cloth,  gUt  edges,  Sa.  6i. 
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Crown  svo,  (is. 

The   Fortunes   of   Oliver   Horn.      By  F. 
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PAPER    SERIES. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Witll  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  and'iitle  Page  by  EDMUND  J. 
tiiLLivAN  and  A.  Gauth  Junes.  Limp  laniDskin, 
33.  Hd.  net  ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 


THE    CAXTON    SERIES. 

Rosalyude.     By  Tiio.mas  Lodge.     IIIils- 

tratel  by  Kjniund  J.  Sutllvan.    One  volume.    Limp 
lambskin,  3s.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  ed.  net. 

OUR   NEIGHBOURS  SERIES. 

Italian   Life   in  Town   and  Country.     By 

Lligi  ViLLAIii.    Small  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  33.  6a. 


HOW    TO     BUY    SERIES. 

How    to    Buy    a    Camera.       By    11.    C. 

SBKLi-Er.    Fully  llln.slratcd.    Fcap.  8vc,  Is.  6d.  net. 


The  Cat  iV^anual.     By  Dick  Whittino- 

TON.    Iliustmted  with  Piiotographs  of  Champion  and 
other  Prize  Cats.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Doll.Man's  Gift.     A  Fiiiry  Tale.     By 

Hakrv  A.  .lAUES.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  U.  6d. 
net. 

THE     LIBRARY    OF 

USEFUL    STORIES. 

The  Story  of  tha  Empire. 

Salmux.    Pott  Svo,  Is. 


By  Edward 


SIXPENNY     NOVELS. 

The  Green  Flag.     By  A.  Coxan  Doyle. 
Fenton's  Quest.     By  Miss  BnADDOs, 


THE     INFIDEL: 

A  Story  of  I  he  Great  Revival. 

Cloth  gilt,  f»8. 
**  The   sentiment   chiefly    concerned    with    the    <lo*fpcr 
problems  of  hunmii    life,  rini^  true   thranfrhont,  ami  the 
uharacters,  one  iind  all,  are  living  realities" 

—lilackand  White. 

UNDER  LOVE'S  RULE. 

Cheap  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  (k\. ;  boariU,  2<. 

"Perhaps  the  most  sympathetic  an<l  i(!.\Ulc  of  all  the 
bnok^  that  )  are  ifsued  from  Mi^s  BratlJou's  in'lefati^iblj 
pen."  -TAf  World. 

LONDON    PR.IDE. 

NOW  READY,  in  doth  edition^  29.  G<L  , 
**  Altogether  the  book  is  a  rem  rkable  one.  even  amonj 
the  finest  triumpha  of  this  popular  iiorelist's  art." 

—St.  Jam's  s  (fiif/tx. 


UNIFORM  CHEAP  EDITION.' 

Rod  Cloth  Gilt,  2s.  6d. ;    Picture  Boards,  2s. 


7   to   12,    Southampton   Street,    Strand. 


Lady  Audley's  Secret 
Henry  Dunbar 
Eleanor's  Victory 
Aurora  Floyd 
John  Marchmont's  Legacy 
The  Doctor's  Wife 
Only  a  Clod 
Sir  Jasper's  Tenant 
Trail  of  thj  Serpent 
Lady's  Mih 
Lady  Lisle 

Captain  of  th?  Vulture 
Birds  of  Prey 
Charlotte's  Inhsritanse 
Bupert  Godwin 
Bun  to  Earth 
Dead  Sea  Fruit 
Kalph  the  Bailiff 
Fenton's  Quest 
Lovels  of  Arden 
Bobert  Ainsleigh 
To  the  Bitter  Enl 
Milly  Darrell 
Strangers  and  Pilgrims 
Lucius  Pavoren 
Taken  at  tha  Flo^d 
Lost  for  Love 
A  Strange  World 
Hostages  to  Fortuns 


Dead  Men's  Shass 

Joshua  Haggard 

Weivers  and  We't 

An  Open  Verdict 

Vixen 

The  Cloven  Foot 

The  Story  of  Barbara 

Just  as  I  Am 

Asphodel 

Mount  Boyal 

Th3  Golden  Calf 

Phantom  Fortuni 

Flower  and  Wesl 

Ishmael 

Wyllard's  Weird 

Under  th;  Bed  Flag 

One  Thing  Neaiful 

Mohawks 

Like  and  Unlike 

The  Fatal  Three 

The  Day  Will  Coma 

One  Life,  On:  Love 

Gerard 

The  Venstians 

All  Along  the  Biver 

Thou  Art  the  Man 

Sons  of  Fire 

Bongh  Justice 

Under  Love's  Eule 


'■  Miss  Br.ui<lon,  the  queea  of  living  Eo^UBh  novelists.* 

~/MUp  Trteir.ipH 

"You  would  travel  far  before  jou  reachei  the  zone 
where  the  nsme  of  Bniddon  failed  of  its  re:ognitioti. 
Miss  Braddon  is  part  of  England  ;  she  has  woven  her^elt' 
into  it  ;  without  Lcr  it  would  be  ditferen'.  This  is  no 
mere  fanciful  conceit.  She  Is  In  the  enoyclopn!dhis ;  she 
ou^lit  to  be  in  th^  dictionaries,  a  common  noun,  for  she 
stands  for  something  wlitch  only  schoolboys  ncet  ask  t<i 
be  defineil.  So  much  for  her  position  in  the  nation.il 
regard  to-day."' — Acoftemp, 


*  Considerably  over  3,000,000  Copies 
of  this  Edition  alone  have  now 
been  sold. 
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SI1I(PKIN  &  C?.,  Ltd.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Isolation  of  English 
Fiction. 

MccH  excellent,  and  some  entirely  admirable,  work  is  being 
done  at  the  present  day  by  English  novelists,  as  in  these 
columns  .we  have  often  recognised  with  all  lawful 
generosity.  But  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  foreign  fiction — 
Eu.ssian,  Itahan,  Dutch — which  has  recently  received  the 
honour  of  translation  confirms  us  in  the  suspicion, 
which  has  been  long  growing  in  our  minds  and  probably 
also  in  the  minds  of  many  other  people,  that  tlie  worst 
limitations  of  the  English  novel  are  intolerably  narrow 
and  ought  soon  to  be  widened.  In  England  there  are 
only  two  kinds  of  serious  novel,  the  domestic  and  the 
historical,  and  the  latter  variety  is  now  done  with  such 
extreme  and  unoriginal  badness  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  no  artistic  existence.  There  is,  in  effect,  only  one 
kind  of  novel  in  England,  the  domestic.  The  living 
English  writers  who  can  produce  a  faithful  study  of 
English  manners  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of  mere 
domesticity,  and  with  a  deeper  purpose  than  that  of  mere 
diversion,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  an  English  translation  of  Frederick  van  Eeden's 
"  The  Deeps  of  Deliverance  "  (Unwin),  Mr.  Will  H.  Dircks' 
says,  of  England  :  "  The  novel  of  entertainment  almost 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  arrived  at  its  flower  of  evolution.  The 
novel  of  revelation,  the  novel  that  touches  essential  things 
of  life,  hardly  seems  with  us  a  home-made  product ;  at 
any  rate  what  might  be  called  the  higher  fiction  comes  to 
us  very  often  from  abroad."  Despite  an  unfortunate 
phraseology,  this  utterance  touches  the  point.  The  novels 
that  agitate  Europe  are  never  English  novels,  and  the 
reason  is  that  our  novels  lack  sternness,  seriousness, 
curiosity,  and  abound  too  freely  in  the  charming  and  the 
sentimental.  There  are  authors  in  Russia,  Italy  and 
France,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  whose  works  as  a  matter 
of  course  appear  promptly  in  London,  but  we  doubt  if 
any  Englishman,  except  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  can  boast  that 
his  novels  are  published  simultaneously  in  two  languages. 
With  regard  to  "  The  Deeps  of  Dehverance,"  Dr.  van 
Eeden's  strange  and  interesting  study  of  a  mystical  and 
morbid  feminine  temperament  may  be  accepted  as  illus- 
trating in  a  fair  average  way  the  differences  between 
English  and  continental  fiction.  It  is  by  no  means  a  great 
novel.  We  have  a  dozen  artists  in  England  who  in 
technique,  in  invention,  and  in  emotional  power,  could 
surpass,  and  easily  surpass,  this  Dutch  novelist  at  his 
best.  Nevertheless  the  book  has  an  earnest,  tireless 
curiosity,  a  courageous  desire  for  truth  whatever  truth 
costs,  and  an  austere  avoidance  of  prettiness,  which  are 
nearly  unknown  in  England.  Most  English  readers  will 
dislike  the  book  ;  they  will  call  it  unpleasant,  unhealthy, 
depressing,  and  a  bore.  We  really  do  not  want,  they  will 
say,  to  toil  through  this  lamentable  record  of  a  bizarre 
woman  who  committed  adultery  once  and  tried  to  commit 
suicide  twice,  and  generally  was  a  sinister  compound  of 
the  mysticism  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  ineffectuality  of  the 


heroines  of  "  Kej'notes."  But  what  in  fact  repels  the 
English  readers  is  nothing  but  the  honest,  careless  impulse 
of  truth  at  the  root  of  it.  Tlio  Enghsh  reader  does  not 
object  to  unpleasantness,  unliealthiness,  and  morbidity, — 
provided  these  qualities  are  served  warm  in  a  batter  of 
sentimentality.  An  instance  of  what  the  English  reader 
wiU  stand  in  the  way  of  sexual  morbidity  is  at  this  moment 
prominently  before  the  public.  Among  the  more  notorious 
of  recent  successes  was  a  book  written  by  a  lady — we 
forbear  to  name  it — in  which  a  subject  of  the  last  un- 
pleasantness', a  subject  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  even  hinted  at  by  any  great  continental  writer,  was 
dwelt  upon  to  an  extent  which  would  have  startled  the 
late  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  fell  into  hot  water  through  Zola's 
"  La  Terre."  But  the  book  was  enthusiastically  reviewed 
in  the  most  respectable  quarters,  and  enthusiastically 
bought  and  read,  thanks  simply  to  the  effulgence  of  its 
sentimentality. 

So  much  for  the  "taint"  which  is  said  to  render  the 
greatest  foreign  fiction  unfit  for  the  English  public.  Let 
us  pass  to  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  our 
thesis.  Seven  novels  of  Signora  Matilde  Serao  have  been 
translated  into  English.  The  last  of  these,  just  issued 
by  Mr.  Heiuemann,  is  "  The  Conquest  of  Eome,"  being  the 
history  of  an  Italian  Deputy  in  Eome.  Matilde  Serao,  like 
Dr.  van  Eeden,  is  far  removed  from  the  first-rate.  She  is 
a  journalist  and  her  novels  have  a  journalistic  cast.  They 
are  vulgar,  coarse,  clumsy,  talkative,  and  sometimes 
hysterical.  They  lack  form,  and  they  are  overloaded  with 
masses  of  description ;  athwart  these  vast  masses  the 
characters  flit  pale  and  unconvincing.  They  are  utterly 
un-classical  both  in  conception  and  in  execution.  But 
they  interest,  they  often  enthrall ;  and  their  attraction  is  a 
serious  attraction.  A  man  who  scorned  the  diversions  of 
the  novel-reader,  might  read  "The  Conquest  of  Rome'' 
and  rise  from  it  impressed.  For  Matilde  vSeraohas  a  wide- 
flung  gaze  on  life.  She  wiU  examine  a  mere  home  with 
particularity,  but  in  doing  so  she  will  never  forget  that 
that  home  is  a  unit  in  an  army  of  homes,  and  that  its 
movement  is  part  of  a  larger  and  weightier  movement. 
Her  creative  gift  is  constantly  synthetic— synthetic  of 
units  into  wholes,  and  this  synthetic  gift  is  precisely  what 
is  lacking  to  the  English  genius  of  fiction.  In  her  long 
and  passionate  description  of  the  human  cargo  of  a  night 
train  from  Capua  to  Rome,  after  pages  of  detail,  she 
gathers  up  her  threads  into  a  general  impression  of  the 
vitality  of  the  train  as  an  entity.     She  says : — 

Tlie  gentle  pacific  healing  balm  of  rest  had  come  to  still 
the  unquiet  spirits,  had  sootlied  them,  had  spread  over  those 
perturbed  jnortals,  whether  too  happy  or  too  unliappy  ;  and 
they  were  all  at  ease  in  their  sleep.  Irritated  nerves,  anger, 
disdain,  desires,  sickness,  cowardice,  iinceaseable  grief — all 
the  bestiality  and  grandeur  of  human  nature  travelling  in  that 
nocturnal  train  was  lost  in  the  great  calm  cmhrace  of  sleejj. 
The  train  was  hastening  to  their  fate — sad,  lucky,  or  common- 
place— those  dreaming  spirits  and  tliose  prostrate  shapes  o£ 
beings  who  were  tasting  the  profound  delight  of  painless 
annihilation,  leaving  it  to  a  power  outside  themselves  to  bear 
tliem  along. 

In  the  same  way,  after  fifteen  pages  of  the  hero's  dubious 
adventures  in  search  of  furnished  apartments,  she  arrives 
at  a  general  picture  of  "  the  great  equivocacy  of  Roman 
life,  so  decorous  and  impassive  in  appearance,  so  restless, 

passionate,   burning  in  reality "     And  she 

finishes  :  "In  his  vague  instinctive  dread  of  this  female 
omnipresence  and  omniprevalence,  in  his  fierce  thirst  for 
solitude  and  independence,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  Via 
Angelo  where  there  were  no  women."  This  is  synthesis. 
When  you  have  read  "The  Conquest  of  Rome,"  with  its 
lyrical  fervour  and  its  immense  emotional  effects  iinmarred 
by  any  trifling,  feeble  prettiness,  you  cannot  but  feel  that 
for  all  its  stridency  and  its  too  rapid  over-coloured  verbiage, 
it  has  impressed  on  your  mind  a  picture  of  tlie  political, 
the  social  and  the  amatory  life  of  "Rome"  first,  and  of 
fly-like  individuals  second. 
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Contrast  with  this  novel,  faulty  and  ^audy  perhaps,  the 
novels  of  political  and  social  life  of  Mr.  AntTiony  Hope, 
wLo  has  now  settled  down  steadily  to  the  career  of  the 
fashionable,  brilliant,  typical  English  novelist,  the  Paul 
Bourgct  of  Mayfair.  Take  his  Quisantes  and  his  Peggies, 
even  his  gods  in  cars ;  and  having  duly  admired  their 
dexterity,  their  amazing  pleasantness,  and  their  ne;it 
dinner-table  wit,  try  to  discover  in  them  the  least  national 
significance,  the  remotest  trace  of  a  synthetic  effort  to  weld 
particuhirs  into  generals, — and  you  will  fail.  It  is  im- 
possible even  to  find  in  them  a  serious  masculine  desire 
lor  verisimilitude  in  any  vital  matter.  Yet  Mr.  Hope  is  a 
man  of  brilliant  parts,  and  not  without  some  imagination, 
and  his  work  is  received  with  deference. 

To  conclude,  we  will  mention  the  greatest  living  masttr. 
The  third  volume  of  Mrs.  Gamett's  translation  of  the  com- 
plete novels  of  Leo  Tolstoy  is  issued  (Heinemann),  and  it 
contains,  inter  alia,  those  wonderful  and  dreadful  works, 
*' The  Death  of  Ivan  Ily itch"  and  "  Family  Happiness." 
The  former  is  the  history  of  one  individual,  the  latter  is  the 
history  of  two.  They  are  short  stories,  and  in  their  detach- 
ment from  the  man  of  life  they  distantly  resemble  our 
characteristic  English  fiction.  They  have  not  the  synthetic 
quality  of  Matilde  Serao.  The  lesson  which  they  offer  to 
the  E^nglish  novelist — and  we  think  that  tliat  practitioner 
is  at  last  beginning  to  retid  the  productions  of  his  foreign 
brethren— is  the  lesson  of  sobriety,  calm  justice,  indefatig- 
able searching  for  truth,  and  high  disregard  of  what  the 
consequences  of  finding  truth  may  be.  Both  tales  are 
inexpressibly  sad,  but  their  sadness  uplifts,  chastens,  and 
is  finally  a  source  of  joy.  They  are  sublime  examples  of 
courageous  fidelity  to  life,  and  if  they  convince  only  one 
English  novelist  that  fidelity  to  life  will  increase,  instead 
of  lessening,  his  emotional  ix)wer,  that  fidelity  to  life  does 
not  connote  hardness  or  lack  of  sympathy,  then  Tolstoy  has 
not  written  in  vain. 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  French  novel  which  is  at 
once  natural,  sincere,  strong  and  clean  in  its  passion.  "  La 
Maison  du  Peche,"  by  Marcelle  Tinayre,  is  really  an  im- 
pressive and  remarkable  story.  It  is  something  more,  a 
study  of  heart  and  conscience  which  places  its  author  in 
the  rank  of  writers  that  count.  Passion  is  here  treated  with 
all  the  customary  fulness  of  detail  of  French  fiction,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  details  are  essential  as  illus- 
trative of  the  fiery  ordeal  of  conscience,  that  they  are  offered 
with  dignity,  if  not  with  quite  the  reserve  that  ennobles  the 
treatment,  and  not  dwelt  upon  with  vulgar  complacency  as 
is  generally  the  case.  The  part  that  physical  passion  plays 
in  the  development  and  ruin  of  the  unhappy  liero,  and  the 
insane  repugnance  it  creates  in  ascetic  souls  like  his 
mother's  and  her  austere,  nieddlesojue,  and  backbiting 
iriends  is  so  immense,  so  inevitable  that  art  itself  com- 
pelled Madame  Tinayre  to  carry  us  beyond  the  ante- 
chamber of  love  and  show  us  how  its  intimacies  affect  each 
of  the  lovers. 

Tlie  Maison  du  Peche  is  a  little  paviUon  built  by  a 
renegade  Jansenist  for  an  actress  he  carried  off  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Jansenist  confraternity  bjfore  the  Revolu- 
tion. I'rofaned  by  an  impure  love,  his  austere  descendants 
kept  it  closed  and  unoccupied  until  the  opening  of  this 
Btory,  when  Madame  de  Chanteprie  opens  it  reluctantly 
for  her  son's  tutor,  not  thinking  it  seemly  that  a 
middle-aged  lady  should  harbour  a  middle-aged  tutor 
under  her  roof.  This  opening  is  done  briefly  and  well. 
Madame  Tinayre's  descriptions  are  quick  and  vivid,  of  few 
strokes  and  strikingly  suggestive.     Iler  style  is  both  sober 


and  elegant.  How  well  she  makes  us  realise  the  ascetic 
interior  of  Madame  de  Chanteprie,  and  the  rigid  pro- 
vincial life,  "the  silence  of  convents  and  dead  towns 
where  life  seems  ■  hardened  in  memory  and  waiting." 
Augustine  de  Chanteprie  cherished  the  little  feudal 
city,  without  commerce,  without  industry,  and,  so  near 
to  Paris,  yet  fallen  into  the  torpor  of  the  provinces,  but 
which  preserved  in  its  ruins  the  pious  and  heroic  soul  of  the 
past.  This  landscape  of  soft  valleys,  of  azure-hued  plains,  of 
chestnut  woods  and  oak,  was  indeed  the  "  fair  1' ranee  of 
the  trouveres."  It  is  this  dreamy  tenderness  of  the  lad  that 
eventually  helps  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  ascetism 
raised  by  his  mother  and  his  tutor  between  him  and  life. 
His  mother  is  a  hard  and  awful  woman,  a  "  saint "  whose 
fetish  is  chastity.  Her  son  unless  he  marries  must  go 
immaculate  to  the  grave,  for  even  marriage  is  a  desecration 
of  her  high  and  inhuman  ideal.  She  dreams  of  being  a 
Monica  to  this  Augustine  who  must  never  fall.  When  he 
falls  she  forgets  the  story  of  St.  Augustine  and  repudiates 
him  remorselessly.  She  and  the  tutor  work  together  for 
his  conversion,  and  when  they  have  succeeded,  and  this 
poor  tortured  creature,  the  victim  of  his  austere  ancestors 
as  well  as  of  the  implacable  virtue  of  those  whose  influence 
masters  him,  comes  home  to  die  of  the  love  he  has  so 
stupidly  been  lectured  into  renouncing,  instead  of  lament- 
ing her  loss,  this  terrible  mother,  this  moral  executioner 
triumphantly  holds  the  hand  of  her  dying  son  and  chants 
aloud  the  prayers  for  the  dying  without  a  tremor  in  her 
voice  or  teai'  in  her  eye.  Like  Blanche  of  Castille,  she 
prefers  her  son  dead  than  living  in  sin.  And  what  is  this 
famous  sin  that  sets  a  whole  stupid  coterie  by  the  ears, 
makes  country  louts  fling  filth  at  a  pretty  and  engaging 
woman  who  has  done  no  harm  to  anyone,  who  being  free 
to  make  a  gift  of  herself,  does  so  instead  of  seeking  to 
make  an  excellent  marriage ;  causes  a  scandal  not  less  ter- 
rific than  that  of  the  old  romance  of  the  renegade  Jansenist 
and  his  Eosabla  of  the  pavilion  of  sin  ?  Honest,  simple, 
disinterested  love,  the  fove  of  two  young  people,  she  a 
widow  and  an  artist,  pretty,  independent  and  charming,  he 
an  innocent  recluse  "  with  hair  of  ashen  fairness  and  eyes 
as  soft  as  violets."  They  begin  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
first  in  friendship,  then  he  dreams  of  marriage  and 
ardently  seeks  to  convert  this  fascinating  Pagan,  who 
believes  in  nothing  but  the  present,  but  asks  nothing 
better  than  to  believe  if  only  she  can  be  convinced  and 
j)ersuaded.  She  can't,  and  this  incessant  preoccupation 
of  her  soul  bores  her.  Here  nature  springs  her  eternal 
snare  upon  the  well-meaning  lovers.  They  find  them- 
selves one  evening  alone  beneath  a  starlit  sky.  "  No 
light,  no  sound.  Nothing  which  revealed  the  presence 
of  creatures  sleeping  behind  the  walls.  The  frogs  had 
stopped  singing.  There  was  nothing  living  under  the 
heavens  but  a  man  and  a  woman  drunk  from  a  kiss. 
From  time  to  time,  they  moved  away  from  each  other, 
without  letting  go  their  hands,  and  gazed  in  adoration 
each  upon  the  other's  face.  They  took  a  few  steps  forward 
along  the  starlit  road,  and  stopped  again  to  join  their 
lips." 

This  is  no  shabby  discreditable  sentiment,  no  mere 
sensuality  of  a  youth  and  a  fast  woman,  but  honest,  clean 
and  sirnple  love,  the  love  we  all  sympathise  with  when  we 
are  just  and  human  and  make  no  monstrous  claims  upon 
humanity,  the  love  that  does  not  injure  the  man  and 
shoidd  not  injure  the  woman  if  convention  were  not  so 
hypocriticid  and  atrociously  unjust.  It  is  idiotic  to  dub 
it  with  the  name  of  sin,  since  sin  implies  wrong-doing 
and  there  can  be  nothing  really  wrong,  however  imprudent 
and  unworldly  wise,  in  frank,  sincere  and  simple  love. 

The  sacred  confraternity  of  backbiters  and  scandal- 
mongers get  hold  of  Augustine's  secret.  Then  begins  the 
inevitable  martyrdom  of  the  lovers.  Of  course  marriage 
is  out  of  tlie  question  since  Madame  de  Chanteprie  would 
never  give  her  consent.  In  vain  Fanny  tries  to  soothe 
her  lover  by  renouncing  all  hope  of  marriage  instead  of 
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inducing  him  to  send  his  mother  "  somraations  re- 
spectueuses."  Her  disinterestedness  softens  no  heart  to 
her.  The  priest  who  tried  to  convert  her  and  did  not 
succeed  is  bitter  against  her,  and  we  see,  modified  by- 
modern  conditions  of  life,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
persecutors  of  Hawthorne's  Hester.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  " 
asks  poor  Fanny  in  consternation  before  the  hatred  she 
has  provoked.  When  virtue  becomes  unnatural  it  is  always 
cruel. 

Fanny's  sorrows  are  of  the  ordinary  kind.  She  is  not 
in  herself  interesting  or  complex.  A  loveable,  tender, 
passionate  woman  who  loves  with  her  whole  heart,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  strong  poignant  note  of  the  book 
is  Augustine's  conflict  between  tenderness  and  passion, 
between  austerity  and  sensuality.  H.  L. 


Impressions. 

IV. — Brahms  and  The  Bird, 

There  he  was,  sitting  on  the  bank  just  beneath  the  tree 
where  we  had  heard  the  thrush  singing  the  night  before 
I  left  for  London.  His  thistle-spud  was  by  his  side,  and 
his  old  face  was  upturned  listening  to  the  bird's  song. 

The  bird  stopped  singing,  and  I,  brimming  over  with 
the  latest  thing  I  had  heard  in  London,  eager  to  talk 
about  it,  hardly  noticed  that  the  song  had  ceased.  The 
music  that  had  so  excited  me  that  afternoon  was  still 
dancing  in  my  head,  as  it  had  been  dancing  through  the 
long  train  journey,  trying  to  harmonise  itself  with  the 
swaying  of  the  carriage  and  the  roar  through  the  tunnels. 
I  was  longing  to  talk,  and  there  was  something  about 
Jonathan's  calm  but  sympathetic  impassivity  that  always 
loosened  the  lips.  He  glanced  at  me  with  puckered  eyes, 
shrewdly,  but  also  with  a  lurk  of  invitation  in  them. 
Tliat  was  enough. 

"  It  was  Brahms,"  I  began,  "  two  Hungarian  dances  by 
Brahms.  They  start  at  a  canter,  like  a  horse  when  his 
forefeet  touch  the  turf ;  they  tear  through  the  wind,  and 
drop  you  down  into  a  garden,  where  in  a  moment  you  are 
dreaming  a  wonderful  dream,  living  a  year  in  a  minute. 
And  it's  music,  music  all  the  time,  such  wild,  dancing, 
wanton  music,  without  beginning,  and  endless.  It  makes  a 
gipsy  of  you  :  you  are  wandering  through  Hungary  dancing 
and  singing  as  you  go  :  you  have  been  a  gipsy  ior  hundreds 
of  years  :  you  are  part  of  the  country,  fetterless  and  without 
a  frontier,  that  is  theirs,  and  you  know  all  tlie  time,  that 
underneath  the  wild  songs  you  are  shouting  to  the  jjine  trees, 
there  is  a  deep  even  harmony  going  on  that  is  centuries 
older  than  you  are,  older  than  the  catch  you  are  singing : 
it  is  the  eternal  song  of  natural  life,  the  song-soul  of  the 
country  tliat  never  changes,  the  wordless  song  that 
musicians  hear.  And  you  say  to  yourself  looking  at  the 
fluslied  faces  of  the  musicians,  and  the  bows  of  the  violins, 
darting,  dancing,  sweeping  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  rhythmic  movement  so  quick  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow — you  say  to  yourself  with  a  catch  of  the 
breath— Oil,  will  they  never  stop  ? 

Ymi  look  at  tlie  conductor — he  is  all  of  a  tremble ; 
his  head  bends  forward,  liis  lx)dy  sways,  and  in  that 
little  baton  he  holds,  which  moves  like  a  thing  gone 
mad,  all  the  movement  and  wildness  of  the  music 
seems  to  be  caught ;  that  baton  and  his  two  gleaming 
hands  hold  in  hypnotic  sway  all  the  fire  of  tempera- 
ment, aU  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  that  each  musician 
is  throwing  into  his  instrument ;  and  sometimes  in 
a  flash  the  two  hands  come  together  and  shoot  out 
pointing  to  some  musician  as  if  saying — You !  and  in 
that  moment  his  instrument  cries  out  high  above  all 
the  others.  Will  they  never  stop  ?  You  look  at  the 
audience,  hundreds  of  them,  wedged  together,  standing 
like  marionettes,  their  bodies  swaying,  their  heads  jerking. 


It  isn't  like  Wagner's  music,  which  leads  you  upwards  in 
tantalising  sweeps,  giving  you  a  glimpse  of  the  unscalable 
heights  where  rest  waits  ;  then  throws  you  back,  only  to 
seize  you  again  in  fresh  tantahsing  sweeps  and  curves, 
always  drawing  near,  never  attaining,  giving  you  more 
glorious  glimpses  of  the  summit,  and  then  casting  you 
back  to  earth  again,  as  if  you  were  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
Brahms,  in  his  Hungarian  dances,  never  does  that.  He 
springs  everything  on  you  in  a  rush,  takes  you  by  the 
hair,  flings  you  out  into  the  whirlwind,  gives  you  a  few 
minutes  of  delirious  joy,  and  just  wlien  you  think  you 
can't  bear  any  more,  comes  the  end  suddenly :  you  are 
clay  again,  spent — miserable." 

I  paused.  Jonathan  looked  at  me  and  said  sternly, 
"  '  Lo,  this  only  have  I  foiind,  that  God  hath  made  man 
upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.' 
When  that  bird  sings  his  evening  song,  it's  the  same  song 
as  was  sung  two  thousand  years  ago.  Ay,  it'll  be  the 
same  song  two  thousand  years  hence.  Your  M.  Bralims 
leaves  you  miserable,  you  say.  That  bird  tells  me  things 
tliat  make  me  want  to  live,  and  not  afraid  to  die." 

The  thrush  began  again.  I  could  no  longer  see  the 
old  man's  face. 


Drama. 

Essential  Drama. 

"  Eleanor  "  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the  clever  play  which 
I  considered  last  week.  "  My  Lady  Virtue  "  was  a  triumph 
of  ingenious  stagecraft,  and  at  the  first  touch  of  the 
psychological  finger  it  collapsed  like  a  blown  bubble. 
"  Eleanor  "  has  no  stagecraft  whatever  ;  but  it  is  human, 
it  is  felt,  and  therefore  to  my  mind  it  has,  what  the  other 
play  had  not,  the  first  essential  of  serious  drama.  The 
defects  of  structure  are  obvious  enough,  and  one  cannot 
deny  that,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  acting  which  has  been 
put  at  Mrs.  Ward's  disposal,  they  are  exceedingly  irritating. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  count  for  too  much 
in  comparison  with  what  is  as  a  rule  conspicuously  lacking 
in  modern  plays,  the  presence  of  a  genuinely  emotional 
theme,  interesting  in  its  complexity,  tenderly  touched,  and 
worked  out  to  a  natural  and  moving  issue.  They  must, 
however,  I  suppose,  be  dealt  with. 

In  large  measure  they  proceed  from  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Ward  is  inexperienced  in  writing  for  the  stage,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  attempting  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
even  for  a  practised  playwright,  the  translation  into 
dramatic  form  of  imaginative  stuff  which  has  already 
taken  shape  in  accordance  with  quite  different  artistic 
conditions.  She  has  not  learnt  the  psychology  of  an 
audience  as  distinct  from  that  of  a  solitary  reader.  She 
has  not  the  trick  of  insisting  upon  her  dramatic  motives 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  clear  in  the  absence 
of  a  previous  familiarity  with  the  book.  The  first  act, 
though  it  contains  more  than  one  tedious  conversation, 
still  seems  to  me  to  leave  the  exact  emotional  relations 
between  the  three  principal  characters  at  the  outset  of  the 
play  uncomfortably  vague.  At  a  later  point  the  reason  why 
Eleanor  herself,  as  well  as  Lucy,  should  take  refuge  from 
Manisty's  pursuit  remains  obscure.  Nor  has  Mrs.  Ward 
grasped  the  limits  of  the  attention  which  it  is  psycho- 
logically possible  for  an  audience  to  give  to  a  situation  of 
emotional  stress  and  strain.  Her  best  scenes  are  almost 
painfully  exhausting.  The  dialogue  of  them  wants 
ruthless  clipping  by  a  word  here  and  a  sentence  there 
throughout ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  last  act  is  over- 
burthened,  and  would  be  more  effective  if  it  closed  before 
the  actual  death-scene,  at  the  point  where  Eleanor  sends 
Lucy  to  find  Manisty  in  the  court-yard.  And  finally,  she 
has  not  wholly  succeeded  in  isolating  tlie  simplicity  of  a 
dramatic  action  from  the  web  of  varied  interests  which  go 
to  make  up  a  novel.     I  should  be  loth  to  lose  the  scene  in 
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which  the  mad  Alice  Manisty  first  upbraids  Lucy  Foster 
for  robbing  Eleanor  of  her  brother's  love,  and  then 
attempts  to  kill  her,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  gives  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  Miss  Elizaljeth  Robins,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  English  actresses  with  a  touch  of  something 
like  genius.  But  dramatically,  even  apart  from  the 
ijuestiou  whether  madness  or  any  other  pathological 
phenomenon  is  legitimate  material  for  a  play,  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  mistake.  Its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
action  is  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the  spilth  of 
emotion  which  it  re<iuires.  In  fact,  it  contributes  nothing 
whatever,  for  Lucy  forgets  aU  that  has  happened,  and  to 
Eleanor  it  only  brings  further  confirmation  of  Manisty's 
love  for  Lucy,  of  which  she  has  already  become  fully 
conscious.  Moreover,  it  spoils  the  following  scene  in 
which  Eleanor  throws  herself  on  Lucy's  mercy,  and 
entreats  her  to  give  Manisty  back  ;  for  the  harassing  of 
the  girl  by  Eleanor  thus  has  the  effect  of  a  replica  of  the 

Erevious  harassing  of  her  in  exactly  the  same  surroundings 
y  Alice,  and  the  residt  is  at  once  monotonous  and  rather 
painful.  The  place  becomes  a  torture-chamber.  This  is 
somewliat  hard  on  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite,  who  gets  a  most 
diificult  part  in  Lucy,  and,  to  my  mind,  manages  it  splendidly. 
For  all  its  technical  deficiencies,  "  Eleanor "  is  more 
interesting,  and  in  the  best  sense  more  dramatic,  than  any 
other  new  play  that  I  have  seen  this  long  while.  It  has 
the  life-blood  in  it.  The  first  essential  of  drama,  as  of  all 
art  that  is  not  merely  decorative,  is  emotion,  emotion  felt 
by  the  artist  and  conveyed  to  the  spectator.  The  second, 
and  this  is  what  differentiates  a  drama  from,  sny,  a  lyric, 
is  that  the  emotion  must  not  be  stationary.  It  must  have 
a  history,  must  ebb  and  flow,  and  must  draw  the  spectator 
with  it  through  a  series  of  states  of  feeling  which  may  be 
of  less  or  greater  range,  but  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
coalescing  into  a  unity  as  the  ultimate  and  total  impression 
to  be  left  by  the  play.  Such  a  dramatic  ideal  is  most 
completely  reached  by  something  of  the  nature  of  a  conflict, 
some  theme  by  wliich  opposing  sympathies  arc  awaked, 
which  sway  the  spectator  now  in  this  direction,  now  in 
that,  until  the  discords  are  resolved  into  a  final  harmony. 
Precisely  this  kind  of  theme  is  involved  in  "  Eleanor." 
Edward"  Manisty  is  beloved  by  two  women.  Eleanor 
Burgoyne,  world-broken  and  no  longer  young,  holds  him 
by  intellectual  sympathies  and  the  memory  of  early  days. 
A  serene  autumn  of  happiness  seems  opening  before  her 
until  the  arrival  of  Lucy  Foster  with  her  "  fre.sh  young 
beauty "  blots  out  the  prospect.  So  far  the  situation  is 
fairly  obvious,  but  IMrs.  Ward  gives  it  subtlety  by  laying 
stress  on  the  point  that  the  rivalry,  conscious  on  the  one 
side,  unconscious  on  the  other,  between  the  two  women,  is  in 
the  long  run  less  strong  than  the  tenderness  which  they 
have  simultaneously  come  to  feel  for  one  another.  And  so 
the  balance  of  emotional  forces  is  in  unstable  equilibrium. 
Lucy,  in  the  third  act,  sacrifices  herself  for  her  friend,  and 
Eleanor,  who  at  first  has  fought  for  her  own  hand,  makes 
surrender  in  the  fourth  act  of  her  own  last  chance  of 
happiness  to  that  of  the  girl.  That  she  then  dies  must  be 
taken,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  stage  death,  less  as  an 
event  in  itself,  than  as  the  natural  sign  and  symbol  that 
the  dramatic  struggle  is  over.  Mrs.  Ward's  handhng  of 
the  issue  she  sets  seems  to  me  true  tcrhfe  and  true  to  the 
highest  elements  in  life.  Once  she  gets  properly  at  it, 
which  is  not  unfortunately  until  half  way  through  the 
piece,  she  succeeds  in  holding  one's  interest  and  emotions  to 
Its  close.  Her  strength  is  in  what  matters  ;  her  weakness 
in  what  is,  comparatively  sjaeaking,  insignificant  and 
external.  I  wish,  however,  I  co\ild  convince  myself  of  the 
adetiuacy  of  Edward  Manisty  to  win  the  affections  of  two 
exquisite  women.     Even  in  the  book  of  "  Eleanor  "  he  is  a 

EainfuUy  cold-blooded  specimen  of  the  "  Over-man."  There, 
owever,  one  mere  or  less  accepts  Mrs.  Ward's  assertions 
of  his  attractiveness.  But  on  the  stage  assertions  are 
valueless.  E.  K.  Cbajibeds. 


Art. 

Buyers,    Painters   and  Artists. 

London  is  really  a  wonderful  pbce  !  Take  last  Saturday 
afternoon  ;  then  imagine  a  citizen  who  cares  about  pictuies. 
With  a  Uttle  knowledge  about  the  dates  of  new  exhibitions, 
easily  gained,  a  little  walking  to  and  fro,  and  he,  without 
being  a  penny  piece  the  poorer,  could  enjoy  as  many 
pictures  as  liis  strength  would  allow.  Meissonier  or 
Leader ;  Clausen  or  Prof.  Corrodi ;  Cazin  or  Seymour 
Lucas ;  Corot  or  P.  F.  Poole,  R.A. ;  Ayerst  Ingram  or 
Harpiguies — all  were  spread  out  before  him,  and  he  could 
take  his  choice  of  the  dishes. 

Had  he  visited  the  galleries  on  Friday  afternoon,  he 
would  have  seen  that  shy  personality — the  wealthy  picture 
buyer.  Middle-aged,  tall,  dressed  well,  but  not  obtrusively, 
he  may  be  recognised  by  that  air  which  always  encompasses 
a  man  who  is  toying  with  a  business  to  which  he  is  not 
accustomed,  in  which  he  is  not  sure  of  the  ground.  You 
may  know  him  by  the  deference  which  the  firm,  or  the 
officials  of  the  gallery,  offer  him.  Their  attitude  is  a  lesson 
in  the  minor  business  of  excessive  good  manners.  His 
entrance  into  the  gallery  immediately  makes  them  unnatur- 
ally natural.  It  would  be  almost  worth  while  becoming  a 
picture-buyer  to  command  such  deference.  How  soothing 
to  e£c.\pe  from  the  historic  house  you  have  rented,  where 
you  are  misunderstood,  told  to  do  this  and  that,  where 
your  opinions  on  art  are  not  treated  with  the  slightest 
respect — how  pleasant  to  escape  from  this  atmosphere,  and 
to  drive  down  to  some  dim  picture  gallery  to  be  humoured, 
listened  to  with  that  slight  inclination  of  the  head  that  is 
so  delightful  by  cheerful,  prosperous-looking  gentlemen 
whose  time  you  can  waste,  who  will  see  you  to  the  door, 
and  smile  you  au  revoir.  Truly  the  rich  have  their  com- 
pensations. Sociologists  do  not  recognise  that  the  pecuniary 
success  of  professional  men  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  fact  that  their  clients  can,  for  a  fixed  sum,  purchase 
deferential  conversation  from  them.  I  once  knew  a  rich 
and  perfectly  healthy  colonial  who  spent  every  morning  of 
his  annual  London  holiday  in  consultation  with  eminent 
London  physicians.  "  It's  ridiculous,"  he  said  ;  "  why  for 
two  thickuns  and  the  odd  bobs,  I  get  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  highest  intellectual  conversation  in  London.  And 
they  listen  to  me,  sir  !  " 

The  critic  does  not,  of  course,  receive  this  deference. 
He  has  been  let  severely  alone  since  the  day  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  printed,  side  by  side,  his  own  opinion  of  the 
pictures,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  gallery's  appreciation 
of  them  wliispered  into  his  ear.  But  the  true  critic's 
interest  in  pictures  must  always  be  subservient  to  his 
interest  in  life,  and  try  as  he  will  he  cannot  help 
remembering  snatches  of  dialogue  overheard  in  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations,  such  as:  Proprietor:  "We've  no 
landscape  painter  to  touch  Mr.  Leader."  Buyer:  "No,  I 
suppose  not!"  Proprietor:  "  Exceptionally  fine  quality. 
Do  you  not  think  so  ?  "  Buyer :  "  Yes  !  very  fine  quahty." 
The  following  dialogue  between  a  lady  and  the  painter 
who  was  conducting  her  round  his  pictures,  sounded  less 
real.  Lady :  "  The  water  is  perfectly  lovely.  There's 
almost  a  perfume  from  tlie  ozone  in  it."  Painter:  "  Er- 
thank-you !  " 

As  I  remarked  before,  London  is  a  wonderful  place. 
And  if  one  has  outgrown  Meissonier,  his  pictures  still 
incite  to  curiosity  if  not  to  admiration.  One  remembers 
the  calculations,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Holt  Schooling,  of 
the  height  of  the  piles  of  sovereigns  stacked  on  the  surface 
that  would  be  necessary  before  you  could  purchase  one  of 
his  tiny  canvases.  There  are  eight  Meissoniers  at  Messrs. 
Tooth's  autunm  exhibition,  all  in  double  frames  with 
velvet  mounts.  One  of  them  "Meissonier  a  Aritibes" 
shows  the  great,  little  man  on  a  white  horse  patrolling  the 
yellow  sands  at  Antibes  beside  a  blue  sea.  He  wears  a 
billycock   hat ;    sits   his   horse   well ;    this   little    picture 
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certainly  has  human  interest.  In  Messrs.  Tooth's  exhibi- 
tion, as  at  Mr.  McLean's  next  door,  there  is  something  for 
all  tastes.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  come  upon  the  sunny  grace 
of  Cazin's  little  "Dunes  in  Springtime,"  or  the  feathery 
flick  through  wet  paint  that  gives  life  to  the  trees  in 
Corot's  "  Le  Laboureur,  effet  duSoir."  Indeed  the  charm 
of  these  two  Haymarket  galleries  is  that  the  directors  are 
so  catholic  in  their  tastes  ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  wise 
enough  to  sink  their  individual  preferences,  and  to 
remember  that  picture  buyers  are  in  various  stages  of 
comprehension  and  culture.  There  are  pictures  in  these 
two  exhibitions  to  which  I  woidd  not  offer  house-room  : 
also  there  are  pictures  on  the  walls  for  which  I  woidd,  if  I 
were  that  way  inclined,  build  a  house  for  the  pleasure  of 
hanging  them  within  it.  Two  men,  comparatively  new  men, 
would  be  candidates — Mr.  Thaulow  and  Mr.  J.  Weiss.  In 
this  country  Mr.  Thaulow  is  the  better  known.  His  snow 
piece  at  last  year's  Royal  Academy  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  good  judges,  the  finest  picture  on  the  walls.  His 
"Steps  of  the  Salute,  Venice,"  that  deft,  sparkling  study 
of  rippling  light  and  clear  atmosphere,  may  still  be  seen  at 
Mr.  McLean's.  In  the  same  gallery  liangs  Mr.  J.  Weiss's 
"  Chalk  Quarry,  near  Arundel,  Afternoon."  Mr.  Weiss 
is,  I  believe,  a  nationalised  Englishman  of  Dutch  birth, 
living  and  painting  in  Sussex.  He  is  a  landscape  painter 
of  intelligence  and  force.  In  the  breadth,  sombre  beauty, 
and  the  lighting  of  his  compositions  he  is  kinsman  to  the 
men  of  Barbison.  It  is  an  impossible  task  to  translate  a 
landscape  into  words  ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  the  kind 
of  work  a  comparatively  unknown  man  living  a  quiet, 
obscure  life  in  one  of  the  home  counties  is  doing,  go  to 
this  gallery  and  look  at  Mr.  Weiss's  "Chalk  Quarry." 
You  will  find  Mr.  Weiss  again  at  the  Goupil  GaUery  in 
Regent  Street.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Marchant  of 
the  Goupil  Gallery  who  first  "  discovered  "  Mr.  Weiss  at 
the  Paris  Salon  two  years  ago. 

The  large  room  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  is  given  over  to  a 
one-man  exhibition — small,  but  memorable.  It  is  called 
Paintings  and  Drawings  by  G.  Clausen,  A.R  A. — twenty 
oil  paintings,  and  thirty  pastels  and  drawings  in  chalk. 
The  paintings  vary  in  interest :  there  is  no  pastel  that  is  not 
significant.  It  would  need  a  book  to  say  all  one  could  say 
about  Jlr.  Clausen's  temperament  and  achievement.  He  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  popular  subject  painter :  commercialism , 
that  insidious  foe  of  all  art,  has  never  touched  him. 
He  is  a  painters'  painter,  an  artists'  artist,  by  which  I 
mean  that  his  work  is  more  interesting  to  the  craftsman 
than  to  the  connoisseur,  or  to  the  happy-go-lucky  picture- 
lover.  Heredity  or  fortune  gave  him  many  of  the  gifts 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  picture,  but  she  denied 
him  full  cognisance  of  that  rounded  feeling  for  sheer 
beauty  that  puts  the  crown  on  the  craftsman's  work.  In 
technique' the  equal  of  Mr.  La  Thangue  (you  remember 
his  goat  farm  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy) ;  more 
learned,  with  a  surer  vision  than  Mr.  Edward  Stott, 
he  falls  bcshind  those  painters  in  the  power  to  express 
essential  beauty  pictorially.  Examine  his  "The  Path 
by  the  Ricks."  The  way  the  sun  has  been  studied 
and  caught,  the  extraordinary  technical  power  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  hens,  wild  with  excitement  and  move- 
ment, as  they  burrow  and  flutter  in  the  straw,  are  achieve- 
ments that  any  artist  would  be  proud  to  .sign  ;  but  this 
picture  somehow  fails  to  give  one  the  full  pleasure  it 
should.  It  is  80  good  :  one  regrets  that  the  word  great 
cannot  be  used,  and  wonders  why  not.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  part,  not  the  whole. 

But  when  I  come  to  write  of  Mr.  Clau.sen's  pastels,  I 
am  inclined  to  withdraw  all  I  have  said  about  his  limita- 
tions. In  these  small  lyrical  studies,  notes  of  the  changes 
in  the  seasons  and  the  hour  such  as  "Twilight,"  "  Dusk," 
"Winter  Sunshine";  notes  of  simple  things  seen  in  a 
day's  walk,  such,  as  "The  Plough  Boy,"  "The  Pond," 
"  Sheep  Fold,"  he  has  found,  I  believe,  the  perfect 
medium  for  the  expression  of  his  gifted  and  austerely  trained 


temperament.  I  have  called  them  lyrical  studies,  because 
Mr.  Clausen  seems  to  me  to  have  carried  out  in  his  medium 
Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch's  admirable  definition  of  the 
lyric :  "I  take  the  lyric  to  be  a  short  jjoem,  essentially 
melodious  in  rhythm  and  structure — treating  summarily 
of  a  single  thought,  feeling  or  situation."  That  is  just 
what  Mr.  Clausen  has  done  in  colour.  The  man  who  on  a 
few  inches  of  canvas  can  express  all  the  blank  bareness  of 
"  Bare  Fields,"  and  on  a  few  inches  of  canvas  all  the 
wonders  of  the  "Harvest  Moon"  shining  on  the  gathered- 
in  plenteousness,  need  have  no  regrets  that  he  has  not  yet 
scaled  other  heights. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

What  is  the  Will? 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  we  pay  for  having  inherited 
rather  than  acquired  our  civilization  that  in  all  matters 
of  psychology  we  use  terms  which  refer  to  ideas  long 
since  obsolete.  Thanks  to  this  "mythological"  tendency 
— to  use  our  neighbours'  phrase — we  still  find  novelists 
describing  their  heroes  or  villains  as  possessing,  like 
the  protagonist  of  Thackeray's  delightful  "Notch  in 
the  Axe,"  "  a  mighty  will "  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  to  sjjeak  of  them  as  having  mighty  biceps, 
or  thick  heads  of  hair.  Mystical  writers,  indeed,  who 
are  of  all  ]^)eople  the  most  grossly  materialistic  in  their 
ideas,  often  sjjeak  of  this  "  will "  as  of  some  sejDarate 
entity  whicli  can  be  projected  to  a  distance  like  an  arrow, 
and  will,  unlike  an  arrow,  return  to  its  original  possessor 
without  being  fetched.  Yet  such  phrases,  like  most 
antiquated  figures  of  sj^eech,  correspond  to  nothing  in 
Nature.  In  the  days  when  the  pineal  gland  was  supposed 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and  Rabbinical  writers  talked 
nonsense  about  the  bone  "Luz,"  it  may  have  been  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  special  box  or  receptacle  in  tlie 
brain  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  will.  But  the  closer 
anatomy  of  the  brain  which  the  microscoj^e  has.  rendered 
possible  has  changed  all  that,  and  we  now  know  that  it 
is  as  idle  to  seek  for  any  separate  entity  called  the  will 
as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  localize  that  mysterious 
attribute  of  all  matter  which  we  call  memory. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  will  exists,  and  we  have 
sufficient  and  convincing  proof  of  the  fact.  Among  the 
many  signs  of  that  hysteria  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
distressing  of  all  mental  diseases,  what  is  called  ohidia  or 
"  willessness  "  is  one  of  the  most  common.  Many  families, 
especiallv  those  wlio  present  other  signs  of  degenerescence, 
have  at  least  one  member  who,  though  perfectly  vitalized 
and  to  all  appearance  in  full  possession  of  his  or  her 
faculties,  yet  refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  conunon 
affairs  of  life.  "  I  am  not  lazy,"  said  a  sufferer  of  this 
kind,  a  robust  and  hearty  wheelwright  of  .0.3  to  Dr.  Janet 
at  the  Salpetriere ;  "  for  thirty  years  I  have  worked  in  the 
shop  of  which  I  am  now  master,  and  everyone  trusted  n;e. 
I  am  as  strong  as  ever,  I  eat  well,  drink  nothing  but 
water,  and  sleep  well.  But  now  I  can  do  notliing.  I  should 
not  get  out  of  my  bed  if  my  wife  did  not  force  me  to  it. 
I  know  the  contracts  I  have  tmdertaken  \\ith  ni}-  customers, 
who  trust  to  me  to  fulfil  them.  I  know  that  I  am  ruining 
my  family.  I  know  that  my  conduct  is  shameful — but  it 
is  stronger  than  I  am,  and  I  can  do  nothing."  In  this 
very  typical  case,  the  detenuining  cause  of  the  attack  was 
probably  a  typhoid  fever  from  which  he  had  suffered  two 
years  before  his  visit  to  Dr.  Janet,  and  one  is  glad  to 
hear  that  the  loss  of  will  yielded  to  treatment.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  determining  cause  is  hereditary 
or  congenital,  the  symptoms  are  more  marked  and  less 
hopeful.     Thus,    in     the    case    of  a   tall   and  strong  girl 
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of  20  whom  Dr.  Janet  calls  "Marcelle,"  he  found  a 
positive  disinclination  to  make  the  least  movement. 
"  When  it  is  proposed  to  her  to  make  some  movement 
of  the  arm,"  he  says  in  his  book  on  "Xevroses  et  lea 
Idces  fixes,"  "  especially  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  to 
take  from  a  table  an  object  shovfn  to  her,  she  refuses  with 
a  sulky  air.  If  one  insists  mnch  and  often,  she  rises 
slowly  and  stretches  out  her  hand  a  little  way,  then  remains 
motionless,  and  says :  '  But  I  cannot,'  and  draws  back 
her  ann."  "  Sometimes,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  it  will  take 
Marcelle  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-hour  before  she  can 
make  up  her  mind  to  take  a  pen  or  a  glass  off  a  table, 
and  when  she  is  alone,  the  same  thing  happens.  She 
cannot  succeed  in  undressing  herself  to  go  to  bed  if  not 
helped.  She  hesitates  to  touch  her  dress,  succeeds  with 
difliculty  in  taking  it  off  a  little  way,  but  in  place  of 
continuing  puts  it  on  again  and  begins  all  over  again." 

In  the  symptoms  of  this  last  case  we  have  probably  a  key 
to  the  problem.  What  is  the  will  ?  What  is  wanting  in  the 
unfortunate  Marcelle  is  plainly  the  faculty  of  decision,  of 
making  up  her  mind  what  to  do,  and  this  corresponds  with 
what  psychologists  have  been  able  to  observe  with  regard  to 
the  evolution  of  what  we  call  tlie  will.  With  very  low  forms 
of  life  all  the  actions  are  automatic,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  reflex.  Present  an  object  of  convenient  size  to 
the  amoeba,  and  it  will  shoot  forth  one  of  its  pseudopods 
or  foot-hke  processes  to  seize  it,  on  the  chance,  to  use 
another  figure  of  speech,  that  it  may  prove  useful  as  food. 
And  this  most  primitive  of  all  actions  is  entirely  involun- 
tary or  instinctive.  We  cannot  prevent  the  amoeba  from 
shooting  forth  its  pseudopod  without  putting  an  end  to  its 
existence  altogether,  and  it  exercises  no  selective  action  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  things  that  it  attempts  to  seize.  Kot 
differently  does  the  human  baby  act  in  one  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  existence,  when  he  grabs  at  everything  that 
attracts  his  fugitive  attention,  including  therein  the  kitten's 
tail  and  the  nose  of  the  casual  visitor.  But  mark  the 
difference  when  the  baby's  brain  becomes  more  fitted  to 
the  functions  it  will  eventually  have  to  perform,  and  he 
begins  to  learn  from  experience  that  tails  and  noses,  in 
their  native  and  uncooked  condition  at  any  rate,  can  afford 
him  no  sustenance.  Henceforth  it  is  no  longer  everything 
at  which  he  grabs,  but  only  those  objects  which  he  thinks 
rightly  or  wrongly  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and 
sweets  and  toys  begin  to  replace  for  him,  as  objects  of 
desire,  tails  and  noses.  Yet  nothing  has  come  into  the 
baby's  brain  in  the  meantime.  The  same  convolutions, 
nerves,  grey  matter,  and  the  rest  were  present  therein 
from  the  beginning,  but  it  is  only  now  that  some  of  them 
have  begun  to  enter  into  function,  and  that  their  possessor's 
actions  have  become  voluntary  instead  of  involuntary.  Or 
shall  we  look  for  the  corresponding  phenomena  at  the 
other  end  of  life?  How  often  do  we  see  an  old  man,  once 
perhaps  the  controller  of  the  destinies  of  states,  or  of  those 
vast  business  concerns  which  are  only  less  than  states, 
resigning  the  control  of  his  own  daily  life  and  actions  to 
some  younger  and  more  vigorous  person — lucky  for  him  if 
he  or  she  (and  it  is  generally  a  she)  is  swayed  by  tlie  tie 
of  blood  or  affection  to  exercise  her  »power  therein  in  the 
direction  of  his  interests — and  only  concerning  himself 
about  the  trifles  that  once  appeared  to  him  in  the  same 
light  as  they  do  to  the  majority  of  his  juniors.  In  this 
last  melancholy  state,  when — 

From  Mailboioi'gli's  eyes  the  teare  of  dotage  flow, 
Aud  Swift  expires,  a  dri\el!er  and  a  show — 

it  is  again  plain  that  nothing  has  departed  from  the  material 
brain  that  was  once  there  either  actually  or  jwtentially. 
What  is  really  lacking  is  the  power  of  comparing  and 
deciding  upon  things — or  in  one  word,  of  judgment. 

All  these  facts,  then,  go  to  show  that  what  we  c^oUoquially 
call  tlie  will  is  nothing  but  the  judgment.  This  theory 
seems  to  explain  all  the  cases  here  sketclied,  and  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  supixjsing  that  in  the  baby  the  judgment 


centres  are  like  the  folded  wings  of  the  dragon  fly  on  his 
first  appearance,  not  yet  expanded  and  brought  into  activity 
by  exercise,  and  that  they  are  suffering  in  the  case  of 
the  wheelwright  from  a  temix)rary,  and  in  the  cases  of 
Marcelle  and  the  old  man  from  a  permanent  loss  of  nutri- 
tion ;  and  tliis  derives  great  probability  from  the  researches 
that  have  lately  taken  place  into  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  brain.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that,  as  M.  Grasset 
has  lately  announced,  tliere  are  certain  neurons  within  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cortex  which  specially  concern  them- 
selves with  the  functions  of  judgment  or  volition  and  with 
nothing  else.  But  it  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  there 
are  neurons — called  sometimes  neurons  of  association- - 
which  have  for  their  office  the  reawakening  of  the  memory 
of  former  sensory  impressions  and  the  comparison  of  them 
with  the  immediate  impressions  of  the  senses  which  alone 
put  our  cerebral  functions  into  action.  Tliat  such  a 
doctrine  may  seem  destructive  of  the  belief  in  the  free  will 
of  man  which  has  survived  from  a  lower  stage  of  culture 
cannot  be  helped ;  yet  like  most  extensions  of  human 
knowledge  it  is,  rightly  considered,  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  For  these  neurons  of  asscx;iation,  the  bodily  seat 
of  the  will  or  judgment,  can  like  other  parts  of  the 
human  organism  be  modified  and  improved  by  careful 
training ;  and  it  is  already  evident  that  by  well-adapted 
means  we  can  strengthen  weak  judgments,  restore,  in  some 
cases,  the  temporary  loss  of  the  judgment  faculty,  and 
perhaps,  in  time,  manage  even  to  retard  its  decay.  Other- 
wise we  should  have  reason  to  despair  of  the  education  of 
which  we  nowadays  hear  so  much  and  which  yet  makes  so 
little  progress. 

F.  Leoge. 

Correspondence. 

Mr,  Barrie  and  His  Interpreters. 

Sir, — May  I  appeal  to  the  Academy  with  regard  to  the 
acting  of  Mr.  Barrie's  penultimate  play.  "  Quality  Street " 
represents  a  phase  of  Georgian  social  life.  Mr.  Ban-ie 
has  absorbed  the  atmosphere  of  that  period,  and  enabled 
us  to  breathe  it  with  him — to  realise  the  individual  social 
outl(K)k — the  customs,  manners,  ideas,  of  that  age.  The 
wording  is  Georgian,  the  play  has  the  flavour  of  a  period. 
Now  what  has  the  Vaudeville  Company  made  of  this  work  of 
art?  Simply  turned  it  into  a  sort  of  burlesque  comedy. 
Delicate  humour  is  not  sufficient ;  the  audience  must  be 
tickled  to  laughter.  Pathos  is  hidden  under  a  veneer  of 
so-called  fun,  and  life-like  representation  sacrificed  to  the 
pandering  to  popular  taste.  In  fact,  this  pathetic,  sincere, 
historical  little  play  degenerates  into  a  farce. 

I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Barrie  feels,  but  I  came  away 
with  my  blood  boiling,  and  tea  in  a  neighbouring 
shop  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  cackle  of  silly  women 
who  gushed  over  the  acting — "amusing,"  "such  fun," 
<^-c. — did  not  tend  to  the  soothing  of  my  nerves. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Ei.icE  Loyav. 

Author   and    Reviewer. 

Sir, — Though  1  have  been  for  many  years  a  poor  officiai 
hack,  I  do  not  forget  the  time  when  I  practised  at  the 
A'isi  Prius  Bar,  nor  yet  the  days  when  I  dabbled  in 
journalism.  I  am  able  therefore  to  appreciate  the  clever- 
ness of  your  review  of  my  book,  "  The  Bible  and  Modem 
Criticism."  Being  myself  a  hard  hitter,  moreover,  as  my 
book  testifies,  I  am  always  ready  for  hard  blows  in  return. 
And  the  question  whether  your  reviewer  has  not  dealt  me  a 
good  many  "foul"  blows  must  be  decided  by  the  public — 
the  only  umpire  in  such  a  contest.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  you  to  allow  me  a  reply  in  your  columns. 

But  on  a  personal  matter  I  appeal  to  you  in  fairness  for 
a  correction.  Your  reviewer  writes,  "  Prebendary  Wace 
is  accused  of  '  half  sce^jticism,'  and  is  warned  that  a  Bible 
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of  this  kind  '  affords  no  ground  for  faitli.'  "  This 
distresses  me.  If  your  reviewer  had  done  me  the  honour 
of  reading  mj-  book,  he  would  not  have  misrepresented  me 
on  this,  as  on  various  other  points.  I  presume  that  in  his 
hurried  glance  through  its  pages  he  inadvertently  con- 
nected Dr.  Wace's  name  with  certain  of  my  strictures  upon 
the  sceptics. — Yours,  &c.,  Robert  ^\ndeeson. 

39,  Linden  Gardens,  W. 

rOn  pages  171-2  of  the  book  I  am  accused  of  not  reading 
I  find:— 

This  is  not  in  the  least  what  people  usually  mean  vrho  say 
that  the  Bible  merely  contains  the  Word  of  God     .     .  In 

fact,  they  give  to  the  word  Inspiration  "  a  meaning  which  is 
in  great  measure  independent  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
writings  so  inspired  "  (Prebendary  W'ace,  D.D.,  "  Lex  Mosaica," 
p.  ClOj.  Now  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  see 
that  a  Bible  of  this  kind  affords  no  ground  for  faith  .  .  . 
those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry 
.  .  .  know  well  that  this  half  scepticism  will  not  satisfy 
any  who  are  alive  to  the  great  realities  of  "  sin  and  righteous- 
ness and  judgment." 

I  am  sorry  if  I  have  misinterpreted  Sir  Robert  Anderson, 
but  I  think  the  fault  is  more  with  his  rhetoric  than  with 
my  haste. — Your  Reviewer.] 


"Bethlehem"   and  Mr.   Redford. 

Sir, — The  refusal  of  the  Examiner  of  Plays  to  licence 
my  Nativity  Play  "  Bethlehem  "  on  the  grounds  tliat  it  is 
founded  on  events  recorded  in  Scripture  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  the  promised  performan::e8  have  now  to  be 
abandoned.  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the  Examiner's 
decision  makes  no  difference  whatever  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play  in  London  ;  and  that  it  will  be  given 
to  subscribers,  as  originally  announced,  from  December  17th 
to  December  23rd,  at  the  Great  Hall  of  the  L^niversity  of 
London,  South  Kensington. — Yours,  &c., 

Lairexce  Hocsman. 


Other  Letters  Summarised  :  Apropos  of  our  review  of 
"The  Bible  and  Modern  Criticism,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Minchin 
in  the  course  of  a  pertinent  letter  remarks  :  "  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  are  bad 
Protestants  who,  faithless  to  their  own  first  principles, 
have  set  up  the  idol  of  an  infallible  book  in  place  of  the 
discarded  idol  of  an  infallible  Church."  Two  corre- 
spondents, Mr.  T.  Baron  Russell  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Prideaux, 
send  us  interesting  letters  criticising  the  paper  "  What  Is 
Grammar?"  We  regret  we  cannot  fi  net  space  for  their 
arguments. — Apropos  of  the  article  "  Scenery  in  Fiction," 
Mr.  Cecil  J.  Mead- Allen  submits  one  or  two  points  "as 
apology  for  the  treatment  of  scenery  condemned  by  your 
critic." — Mr.  Noble  Raymond  criticises,  with  much  vigour, 
the  paper  by  Miss  Corelli  in  the  "  King  and  County 
Magazine"  on  "  The  Vulgarity  of  Wealth." — Referring  to 
our  note  on  the  variations  of  a  stanza  in  certain  editions 
of  FitzGerald's  "  Omar,"  Mr.  Gowan  quotes  Mr.  Heron- 
Allen's  translation  of  the  original  Persian  : — 

If  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread  Ije  forthcoming, 

A  gounl  of  wine,  and  a  thigh-bone  of  mutton. 

And  then,  if  thou  and  I  Ije  sitting  in  the  wilderness — ■ 

That  were  a  joy  not  within  the  power  of  any  Sultan. 

W.  ¥..  P.  remarks  that  in  the  original  Persian  "  Omar's 
fair  friend  is  undoubtedly  represented  as  sitting  and  not 
singing  beside  the  poet."--F.  J.  G.  also  writes  on  this 
subject. — Mr.  Ramsay  Colles  obliges  with  a  long  letter 
criticising  our  article  on  Fiona  Macleod  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Mr.  CoUes's  views  do  not  happen  to  be  ours. — 
Mr.  Eyre  Hussey  sends  us  the  usual  funny  letter  on  our 
note  about  his  new  novel. ^Finally  Mr.  Algernon  Ashton 
asks  us  to  share  his  anxiety  as  to  "  what  the  House  of 
Lordg  are  going  to  do  with  the  Education  Bill  when  it 
reaches  that  assembly." 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.   163  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  oifered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  amateur 
criticism  of  a  book  on  the  lines  of  one  which  we  quoted.  We  award 
the  Prize  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson,  17  Blakesley  Avenue,  Ealing,  for 
the  following : — 

The  drapsr  caters  for  both  sexes,  and  at  times  even  shows  » 
tendency  to  intrude  on  the  province  of  that  purely  masculine- 
purveyor,  the  tailor.  It  is  true  that  his  "  tailor-made  "  confections- 
have  an  air,  perhaps  a  false  air,  of  being  "  machine-sewn."  The  true- 
nature  of  his  business  appears  at  sale  time.  He  sells  off,  to  use 
bis  own  language,  his  "remnants,"  and  the  women  crowd  to  buy, 
"  Remnants "  are  quite  good,  quite  worth  the  price,  but  the  mas- 
culine customer,  somehow,  does  not  purchase  them.  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  "  Monique  "  is  a  delightful  collection  of  "  remnants,"  best 
criticised  by  the  charming  monduines  for  whose  delicate  tastes  it» 
author  has  an  inimitable  sympathy. 

Other  criticisms  follow. 

We  are  told  by  Pythagoras  that  in  Britain  men  ate  bread  from  the 
ripe  corn  within  two  hours  of  gathering— that  the  processes  of  reaping, 
threshing,  grinding,  kneading,  and  baking  could  be  compressed  into  one 
f  r.'noon.  Compare  with  this  cur  modern  method:  wheat  brought  from 
overseas,  distributed  by  the  varied  agencies  of  civilization,  whitened^ 
refined,  adulterated  mechanically,  is  twisted  into  curious  shapes,  till 
the  product  in  the  confectioner's  window  is  a  thing  of  exquisite- 
delicacy  and  whiteness,  containing,  nevertheless,  the  least  possible- 
nourishment,  unlike  the  coarser  but  infinitely  more  wholesome  pre- 
h'st(rio  wheat-cake.  Such  is  the  difierence  between  the  master- 
pieces of  fiction  and  the  novels  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  "A  Chance 
Acquaintance"  is  the  product  of  modern  life,  bleached,  refined, 
enervated,  wire-drawn  emotionally,  almost  emasculated  by  passing 
through  the  complex  consciousness  of  a  superior  Bostonian  litterateur,, 
and  therefore  lacking  in  the  vital  force  that  characterises  "  Vanity 
Fiir."  [M.  I.  E.,  Lampeter.] 

Few  things,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  owe  so  much  of 
their  attractiveness  to  the  faithful  presentment  of  petty  detail  as  the 
picture  produced  by  the  American  Biograph.  The  interest  attached 
to  a  glimpse  of  a  popular  monarch  or  soldier  hero  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  life-like  distinctiveness  of  the  waving  hats  and  fluttering 
handkerchiefs  through  which  he  passes.  And,  to  the  lover  of 
books,  what  spectacle  can  exceed  in  fascination  the  minutely-detailed 
progress  of  a  man's  mind  through  the  busy  days  and  night* 
of  an  eventful  life?  But  we  can  recall  but  one  single  instance 
of  an  author  having  so  far  freeil  himself  from  the  trammels  of 
self-consciousness  as  to  produce  an  unblurred  impression  of  the 
scene.  Written  in  secret  and  intended  for  no  eyes  but  the  writer's 
own,  what  book  approaches  so  nearly  the  vivid  realism  of  the 
Biograph  as  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  .' 

[A.  D.  H.,  London.] 

In  olden  times,  the  St.  Andrews'  swing  was  recognised  as  all  that 
was  desirable  in  golf.  It  was  full,  free,  graceful,  natural.  Then  it 
fell  on  evil  days.  The  swing  was  curtailed.  The  forearm  was 
brought  into  play.  In  the  stroke,  there  was  less  sweep  and  more  of 
the  blow.  Yet  style  did  not  give  place  entirely  to  muscle.  That 
was  reserved  for  the  last  stage  of  all.  What  driving  piles  is  for  the 
woodsman,  that  did  golf  become  for  the  many.  The  liardest  hittejr 
seemed  the  finest  player.  Beauty,  ashaiued,  hid  its  face.  Strength 
in  all  itj  ugliness  was  like  to  rule.  As  it  is  in  golf,  so  it  is  in 
literature :  and  that  Hercules  holds  the  sceptre  is  proved  by  the- 
success  of  "The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters"  by  the  lata 
Mr.  George  Douglas.  ["Omega,"  Dunblane.] 

Competition  No.  164  (New  Series). 

The  following  note  appears  in  the  imaginary  literary  gossip  in 
which  "  Punch  "  occasionally  indulges  : — 

"  The  statement  published  by  a  contemporary  that  the  first  sentence- 
of  Mr.  Henry  James's  forthcoming  novel  is  to  be  serialised  in. 
America,  and  will  run  for  a  year  in  the  pages  of  a  popu'av  magazine 
there,  is  not  wholly  correct.  The  sentence,  being  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual,  will  appear  in  six  monthly  instalments  only." 

This  week  we  offeraprizeof  One  Guinea  for  the  best  literary  gossip 
Iiaragraph  on  these  lines  concerning  a.iy  living  writer.  Length  not 
to  exceed  seventy-five  words. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed,  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy^ 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
postof  Wednesday,  12  Novemljcr,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  Wrapper, 
or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more 
than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with 
a  separata  coupon  :  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contr  butions  to  ]je  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
[For  Special  Competition  see  next  page.] 
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SPECIAL  COMPETITION. 

We  offer  a  prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  Lest  Tale  suit- 
able for  Ueadtng  Aloud  To  a  Child.  The  successful  Tale 
will  be  published  in  our  Christmas  number  on  December 
6th.  The  Tales,  which  must  not  exceed  1,200  words  in 
length,  must  reach  this  office  on  or  before  Friday,  Novem-' 
ber  1-lth,  marked  outside  "  Special  Competition."  No 
manuscript  will  be  returned  to  the  author  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope.  Tho 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  should  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript.  Each  story  must 
be  accompanied  by  Four  Special  Competition  Coupons  cut 
from  tho  issues  of  The  Academy  for  October  18th,  25th, 
November  Ist,  and  November  8th.  If  the  stories  are 
found  to  be  of  suflScient  merit,  it  is  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authors,  to  publish  a  selection  of  them  in  a 
volume. 


New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Dcnncy  (James),  Tbc  Death  of  Christ (Hodder  &  Stoughton) 

Aqniuas  (Salut  Thomas).  An  Apology  for  the  Religious  Orders  . . .  .(Sands)  net 

Zininier  (Heinricli),  The  Celtic  Chureli  In  Britain  end  Ireland (Nutt)  net 

Itamsay  (  VV.  M.),  The  Education  of  Cliriat (Hodder  &  Stonghton) 

McWilUam  (Hev.  Ttiomas),  Speakers  for  3od f  AUenson) 

Ktissell  (Earl).  Lay  Sermons (Burleigh) 

Holah  (J.  P.),  The  Gospel  Manuscripts (Brimley  Johnson)  net 

Oalcesmith  (Jolm),  Ttic  lleligiou  of  Plutarch 1/      „         )  net 

POKTET,  CTRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Pinero  (Arthur  W.),-  Iris ;  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts (Heinemann') 

Waller  (E<lmund),  &'me  Sougs  and  Verses (Pear  Tree  Press) 

Barker  (.Amelia  M.>.  Forty  Fancies  and  Seven  Songs (Drane) 

Reprinted  from  "  The  Xew  Age,"  Songs  of  the  Veld  and  Other  Poems 

(New  Age  Press)  net 

A  Garland  of  Love  :  A  Cellection  of  Posy-Ring  Mottoes (Humphreys)  net 

Mathew  (John  i,  Australian  Echoes (Melville)  net 

Author  of  **  Essays  in  Paradox,"  Auto  Da  Fe  and  otlier  Essays (Longmans } 

Waddington  (Samuel).  Collected  Poems ". (Bell)  net 

Barridgc  (Jesse),  The  Sonnets  of  a  Platonist (Brimley  Johoson)  net 

Santaysna  .(George),  A  Hermit  of  Carmel  and  Other  Poems    „  „         net 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.),  Robert  Harlcy,  Earl  of  O.'iford (Methucc) 

Peel  (Hon.  (icorgeK  The  pjiemies  of  England ( Araold)  net 

Gor^lon  (Oharl';sj.  The  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate (^Unwin)  net 

Hartley  (0.  (Jngquoinc),  Stories  of  Early  British  Heroes (Dent)  net 

Hadden  (Cuthhert/,  The  Master  Musicians  :  Haydn .(Dent)  net 

Players  of  the  D.iy.    Part  I (Newues)  net 

Wright  (Arnold),  and  Smith  (Philip),  Parliament,  Past  and  Present 

(Hutchinson)  net 

BOffen  (Uev.  The  Hon.  W.  E.),  Edward  Bowen (Longmans)  ntt 

Ftfe  (H.  Hamilcou),  Arthur  Wing  Pinero (Greening) 

Journal  of  Edward  Ellerker  Williams (Mathews)  net 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  :  Physiology (Harrison)  21/0 

Walsh  (Walter),  The  Moral  Damage  of  War ". . .  ( Brimley  Johnson)  net    5/6 

JUVENILE. 

.SchUck(Prot.H.),Me.lia!val  Stories (Sands) 

Metuilfe  (W.  Charles).  Billows  and  Bergs (Warne) 

Stanway  (K.),  Tiic  White  Prince:  or,  tlie  Stolen  Rost^s (Dranc) 

Ashton  ( Uof  si ),  The  Naughty  Adventures  of  "  Face,"  "  l^ope,'*  and  *'  Carrotty  " 

(Sands) 

Goa  Dirk's  Pic  tare  Book (Henderson) 

Orr  (Stewart),  and  llrymer  (John),  Two  Merry  Mariners ( Blackie) 

Breretou  (Captain  F.  S),  One  of  the  Fighting  Scont* (      „      ) 

Henty  (G.  A.),  The  Treasure  of  the  Incas I      „      ) 

„  „         The  Lion  of  St.  Mark (      _      ) 

S:c«d  (R.  1,  Grit  will  Tell (      „      ) 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.),  For  the  Red  Rose '. (      „       ) 

March  (Eleanor),  Little  White  Barbara (Richards) 

Reynolds  (Mrs.  Fred),  The  Hut  on  the  Island (liall  &  Inglis) 

Valliugs  ( J .  F.),  The  Severing  Sword (  „  ) 

Cecil  (Hon.  Mrs.  Evili  n ),  Children's  Gardens '.  .(.Macmillan) 

Hall  (Conrail).  The  Stiiry  of  a  Little  Coloure^l  Coon (Hodiler  d:  Stoughton) 

Somcrrllle  (Ralph),  The  Good  Girls' and  Bad  Boys' AIpli«tiet    „  „ 

Hill  (Laiigdoni,  The  Adventures  of  a  Monkey  ou'a  Sticii'  „  „ 

Towers  (Alton),  A  Child's  .£sop ,  „  „ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Various  Authors,  Ijitter  Day  Parables : (Brimley  Johnson)  net 

Kiddle  (Mrs.  J<»hn),  A.B.C;.  of  (yookerf  for  Invalids (Drane) 

Bell  (.Mrs.),  A.B.C.  of  Housekeeping (      „     ) 

Alialo  ( F.  ti.),  The  Sports  of  the  World.    Part  I (Gasfoll)  act 

ThcXXlh  Century  (itiz»n's  Atlas.    Part  26 (Xewnes)  net 

Phin  (.Iiihii ),  Tlif  Shakt^peare  Cycloixvdia  and  New  Glossary (Kegan  Paul) 

Walsh  (  David ).  A gi'  and  Old  A ge .' ( Kvorett ) 

Macmillriu  dlujih),  The  Poetry  of  Plants (Isbi«t«r) 

NEW  EDITJON.S. 
O'Brien  ( Doual  llenchy ),  My  -Adventures  during  the  Late  War,  1804-U   '■ 

(.ArnoM) 

Smith  (Walter  C),  I'oetieal  Works  (Collected  Edition ) (Dent)  net 

B«rrie(J.  M.l,  My  l.ady  Xicotiue ( Iloddcr  &  Stoughton) 

Aiosworeli  lllarrtsoin.  The  Flitch  of  Bacon (Olbbings)  net 

Cranbrook  (Hev.  James),  The  Founders  of  Christianity  ..(Williams  i  Korgate) 
Diokiiieoii  (1..  Lowes),  The  Meauing  of  Good  :  -A  Dialbgve 

*     (Brimley  Johnson)  net 
Austen  (.lane),  MansaCd  Park (  „  ^  uct 
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.Austen  (Jane),  Sense  add  SMislbinty (BrInilcyJohnroD)  net  2  6 

(MaenjilUu)  net  2/0 

Morris  (wflliam), "Architecture  Industry  and  Wealth (Longmans)  net  6  0 

Shakespeare,  The  Edlnbnrgh  Folio  :  King  Henry  IV.    Second  Part 

■  (Blohards)  net  »,'0 

King  Henry  V (       „       )net  6/0 

"  "  .,  King  Henry  VI.  First  F»rt(       „       )net  S.K) 

White  (Bev.  Gilbert).  Tho  Natural  Hisfcry  of  Selbome (    -  „       )*t'  J.'O 

Swift  (Jonathan),  Gulliver's  Travels,... '. (       ..„    ),*«  >W 

Handel  (G.  F.),  The  MesaUh  :  A  Sacred  Oratorio (Novello)  S/0, 

Lever  ( diaries),  Tom  Bnrke  of  "  Ours  " (Nelson)  net  2/0 

I.vtton  (Lord),  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii '      „      )  "?'  "'0 

Henry  (.M.  S.),  translated  bv,  and  Thomeou  ( Edwanl  W.),  verslfted  by,  Auoassm 

andNieolett* .' (Otto  Schulze) 

Marriott  (Thomas),  How  to  Appeal  Against  Your  Bates (Wilson)  net  310- 

Boruwlaski  (Count),  The  Life  and  Love  Letters  of  a  Dwarf ( Isbister)  net  3.'6 

Green  (John  Richard),  A  Short  History  of  tlie  English  People.    Part  XI. 

(Macniillau)  each  0/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Thtooin  (F.),  French  Series  on  the  Gouin  Method (lamley)    1/6 

Htjsell  (C.  H.  St.  L.),  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Prosody  Rhymes (Macmiltan)    1/6 

PERIODICALS. 
Chamtwrs's,  Windsor,  Woman  at  Home.  Pictorial  Comedy.  Longman's,  English 
Illustrateil,  Home  Arts  i  Crafts,  Magazine  of  Art,  Comhil),  Essex  Review, 
Smart  Set,  Boy's  Own,  (Jirl's  Own,  Leisure  Hour,  Sunday  at  Home,  lady's 
R'alm,  King  and  Coimtrv,  Pearson's,  Empire  Review,  Macmlllau'.s,  Temple  Bar, 
Century,  St.  Nicholas,  .lournal  of  Theological  Studies,  School  World.  United 
Service,  Blackwood's,  Contemporarv,  New  Lilieral  Ri  view,  National  Reriew, 
Connoisseur,  Good  Words,  .Sunday,  Art  Workers'  (Juarterly,  Jlontlily  Review 
Book-Plates,  Captain,  Genealogical,  Anti.iuary,  Strand,  Idler,  Sunday  Strand, 
Wide  World,  Sale  Pric(;8,  Lippincott's,  Oraraptons,  Harper's,  Shrine,  West- 
minster Review,  Architectural  Review,  Geographical  Journal. 


New  Books  Nearly  Rfjidy. 

"  Matthew  Arnold's  Note-Books,"  is  the  attractive  title 
of  one  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder's  announcements,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  edited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Woodhouse  suggests 
an  additional  interest.  In  outward  appearance  (;ach  of 
ilatthew  Arnold's  note-books  resembled  an  ordinan,-  diary. 
Fac-simile  pages  are  included  in  the  present  volume.  They 
have  been  in  Mrs.  Woodhouse's  possession  ever  since  her 
mother's  death,  and  her  father  used  to  say,  half  jokingly, 
"that  they  would  be  a  priceless  possession  some  day." 
Mrs.  Arnold  had  made  transcripts  of  the  greater  part,  and 
the  rest  was  completed  l)y  the  present  editor  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  These  selections  from  the  private 
reading  of  the  "  poets'  poet  "  are  without  comments  and 
often  without  references,  but  they  none  the  less  throw  a 
side-light  upon  the  life  of  one  who  had  ever  regarded 
living  as  a  fine  art  of  great  technical  difficulty.  Like  the 
author  of  "  Juventus  Mundi  "  he  had  kept  up  his  reading 
of  Homer  as  well  as  of  the  Bible.  His  method  was  to  make 
a  list  of  the  books  he  intended  to  read  during  the  year, 
and  to  cross  out  each  name  as  he  read  them ;  two 
such  lists  are  published.  The  catholicity  of  his  taste  is 
suggested  by  extracts  from  the  "  Imitatio  Christi "  and 
from  Leopardi,  from  Vauvenargues  and  from  Epictetus.  His 
literary  work  is  more  specially  reflected  in  passages  selected 
from  Renan,  Sainte-Beuve,  Marcus  AureUus,  and  S<?nancour. 
Goethe,  Dante,  and  Lessing  are  quoted  in  these  note-books, 
which  also  contain  a  place  for  the  works  of  George  Sand. 
"There  are  quotations  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. The  author  of  "Literature  and  Dogma"  seems 
to  have  had  a  special  leaning  towards  Ecclesiasticus  and 
Isaiah. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  Laudor's  forthcoming  "  Across  Coveted 
Lands"  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  not  confined  to  the  author's 
journey  on  horseback  and  camels  of  several  thousand  miles. 
He  treats  of  the  political  aspects  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Baluchistan,  and  as  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
meeting  the  Shah,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  countries 
he  deals  with,  his  information  should  have  the  .value  of 
first-hand  experience.  The  book  contains  descriptions  of 
some  ruined  cities  on  the  Afghan  boundary,  one  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  as  large  as  London. 

Amongst  other  publications  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  nearly 
due  may  be  mentioned  "  With  General  French  and  the 
Cavalrj''in  South  Africa."  The  gospel  of  this  book, 
evolved  from  failure  as  -n-ell  as  success,  is  mcpbility, 
mobility,  and  still  mobility.  General  French,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  author,  arrived  at  success  in  defiance  of  all 
established  theories. 
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READY    TO-DAY. 


T.P.'s    WEEKLY. 


ti 


A   Splendid  Penn'orth. '^ 


Edited  by  T.  P.  O'CONNOR. 

A  Bright  and  Popular  Paper  for  Men  and  Women. 

Modern  ednraMon  and  modem  prosperity  have  liad  their  marked  and  certain 
influence  upon  the  jropular  taste,  and  there  Ls,  to-day.  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
iriuuity,  heretofore  satisfied  with  reading  a  nondescript  crd«r.  which  now  demands 
u  publication  of  a  higher  and  more  definite  chiiracter,  liandling  human  interests 
swnpatheticallv  and  instructive!  V.  This  need  will  be  satisfied,  the  Editor  thinks, 
by  T.  r.s  WEEKLY,  Edited  by  T.  P.  O'CONNOK,  which  will  revive  in  all  its 
nriginal  freshness  and  brightnesa  the  well-known  and  widely  appreciated  series  of 
literary  criticisnw  written  by  T.  P.  O'Connor  under  the  heading 

THE     BOOK    OF    THE    WEEK: 

•THE  TRAGEDY   OF   GEORGE    ELIOT." 


The  Contents  of  No.  1  will  comprise:— 


BOOK.'?  and  THEIR  WRITERS. 
.lAMES  MARTINBAU  the  MAK. 
LITERATURE  the  CONSOLER. 
liOOKS  ol  MY  CHILDHOOD. 


FIVE  O'CLOCK  TEA  TALK. 
The  GRBAT  DURBAR. 
TALES  for  THB  TIMES. 


SATOIB  F.VIRB  PAl'KRS,  a  series  of  vivid  and  practical  coansels  on  everj-day 
matters,  and  a  new  Serial  Story, 

A  Tale  of  Three  Destinies. 
By    H.     RIDER     HAGGARD. 


T.P.'s  WEEKLY. 

Edited     by    T.     R.    O'COININOR. 

Thirty-two   Pages.  One  Penny.  Of  All   Newsagents. 


Offices:  TR.\FALGAR  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  BALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 
Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
F'cap.  8to.  O.Yf:   s/n/.UXa   bach.  Illmtrated. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions 
from  His  Excellency  E.  J.  Phblps,  late  American  Minister ; 
Profe8.sor.  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  ;  Robert  Bbownino,  A.  W, 
IviNOLAKE,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

BOUBNE.MOUTH  and  NEW  POItBST. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THB  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

THE  I3LB  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  ito  BEACONS. 

THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTKRN,  and  CHEPSTOW. 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDa 
J  LLANDUDNO.  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMABNMAWU.      ) 
JLLANFAIRPECHAN,  ANGLESEY,  and  CAR.VARVON.  j 

ABERYSTWYTH,  BARlKjUTiL  MACHYNLLETH,  and  ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  BETTW3-Y-C0ED,  SNOWDON,  *  PISTINIOS. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLOELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLL0EH. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDBINDOD  WELLS  and  tljo  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

Is.— THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading 

hotels  tiiroughoat  the  world. 


"  Wliat  woald  not  the  Uitelllgent  tonrist  In  Pari*  or  Rome  give  for  sncli  a  guide 
boolc  so  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outeide  the  nsuai  scone  of  eucb 
yo\ama\"— The  nme>.  "^ 

"  It  very  cmpliatically  tops  thorn  all."— Z)ai7/r  Graphie. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  eTer  iaeati."—Uvfrpool  Daily  Past, 
THIRD  EDITION.  REVISED,  63.-6O  Illustration!.,  J4  Maps  and  Fan- 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  Jndf.x  c/ 4,500  Reference!  to  alt  Streets  and  Placet  of  Intcrett. 

Llangollen  :   DARLINGTON  jc  Co. 

London;  Simpkin,  MABsniLL,  lUMfLTox,  Ke.vt  dc  Co.,  LU., 
The  lUilwuy  Bookltallii,  and  all  Bookiellors.        Pari*  and  New  Totk ;  BrBTAHo'B. 


W.  M.  VOYNICH, 

1,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W., 

ANNOUNCES    HIS 

9th    ILLUSTRATED 

LIST  OF  BOOKS 

Chief  Contents  i/ 

Engflish  Literature  (Poetry,  History,  Drama, 
Shakesperiana,  &c.).  Binding's,  Books  with  Wood- 
cuts, and  Early  Printed  Books. 

Post  free  on  application  for  2$.  6d. 


FLOWER-O'-THECORN. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  464  pages,  gilt  top,  65. 

Outlook.— "Rnpged  vigour."'  '  Scotsman.— "Brisk  action." 

Daily  Mail.  -"Fertile  in  incident." 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  Altogether  a  cha  met  eristic  eflfort.'* 

The  Yorkshire  Post.  — **  Mr.  Crockett  is  never  dull  or  wearisome." 

The  Times.— "Mr.  Crockett  >>ijce  more  shows  his  skill  in  weaving  an 
ingenious  plot." 

The  Bristol  Meroury.— "Delightful  reading,  abundance  of  incidents, 
varied  and  exciting.  The  reader  is  fascinated  by  a  succession  of  startling 
Burprites." 

Morning  Leader.— "In  both  lorc-making  and  fighting  Mr.  Crockett 
gives  good  value." 

Echo.—"  A  story  of  love  and  adventure,  and  the  plot  is  distinctly 
ingeniouB." 

The  Sunday  School  Chronicle.—"  Altogether,  this  Is  a  book  whicli 
ii  render  wid  thank  Mr.  Crockett  for." 

Lloyd's.— "We  have  had  many  good  books  from  Mr.  Crockett's  pen  but 
certainly  none  better  than  tlie  present  one.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fine  story,  and  one 
that  will  enhance  Mr.  Crockett's  reputation.'" 


JAMES  CURKE  &  Co.,  13  &  14,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MUDIE'S  LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


ENLAROED  AND  CLASSIFIED   CATALOQUE. 

(Over  600  pages,  8vo,  bound  in  green  cloth.) 

AU  the  Principal  Worlss  in  Circulation  at  the  Library 

ARRANQBD  under  SUBJECTS. 

Forming    a     Cumpre/iensive     Guide    to    Notable    Puhlieatiom    in 
most   Branches  of  Literature, 


Books   of  Permanent  Interest  on  Political  and  Social  Topic?, 
the  Army,  Navy,  Arts,  Science,  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Sport,  History,  Biography,  and  Fiction. 
Prioe   la.  Bd. 


Also    a    FOREIGN    CATALOGUE,    containing  Books  in 
Frencli,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Spanisli. 


Price    le.  Sd. 


MUDIE'S     LIBRARY, 

30-34,  NEW  OXFORD  .STREET ; 
241,  Brompton  Rd.,  S,W. ;  4!^,  Qncen  Victoria  St,,  B.C.,  LOKDON. 


5^4  __ 

SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co.s 

NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Academy  and  Literature. 
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N'liW  RF.\t)Y.    Small  [lost  Svo,  5?. 

A  LONDONER'S   LOO  BOOK. 

Ke|)iinte<l  ircm  the  Cinihill  M<i<i<i:ine. 
I'.y  the  Aiiihor  of '•CollectionK  and  Uccol- 
loctions."  4:c. 

HOW  RBADY.    Willi  Illustrations  by  BVA  Roo«. 
Crown  8to,  6a. 

THE  NOISY  YEARS.   J^r  M-^. 

I'KI'vCY  DEARMKl!.  Autlior  of  '-Rimnd- 
about  Khymes,"  kc. 


XOW  RE4DT. 


With  ft  Frontispiece. 
39.  Od. 


Small  fcap.  8vo, 


CHRISTIAN'S   WIFE.     A  Story 

of  (iMubiinilen.  By  MAUDE  EOERTON 
KlNti,  Atitbor  of  ''A  Brighton  Coach- 
Office."  "  The  Conversion  of  Miss  C  iroline 
Kden,"  "Stndici  in  Love."  A:c. 

THE      ADVENTURES     OF 

DOWNY  V.  GREEN,  UhnHe.  Scholnr 
at  Oxfnnl.  l!y  llEOUfiE  CALDRRON. 
With  It;  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo,  fia. 

rv  Timfs  mvs:— '  Hi»  storv  i8  worthv  of  hi«  irrand- 
f«tl.er'»"  (VertlAnt  Oreen).  "  Ttie  Americnn  hnmoiir  in 
Rood,  unit  the  Oxfonl  hninonr  is  good  ;  and  the  mlxtare 
U  a  rtally  excellent  diali." 


HK-TS=UE  OF  Tlln  17-VOI.U.ME  EDITION  OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING'S  WORKS 

]N   EIGHT  I'OCKET  VOLUMES. 
Printed    upon   India  Pai)er,   with  a  Portrait 
Frontispiece  to  eacli  Volume. 

Fcap.  Sto,  2«.  8d.  each  net.  in  limp  cloth  ;  or  3s.  net,  in 
leather. 

•*•  I'o/ii.  /.  In  IV.  ttitl  hf  renip  oh  Sormiler  M.nnd 
Vi^t.  V.  Ill  y/II.  rarly  in  Dfcnnber.  Particulars  upon 
npptiailion. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

THE    FOUR    FEATHERS. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

Author  of  "  Jtiranda  of  the  Balcony," 
'■Ensign  Knightley,"  "The  Courtship  uf 
Morrice  Buckler,'  &c.     Ciown  8vo,  (is. 

.•Vvcfn/'ir :  -'Interentlng  and  exciting  ....  Mr. 
MtMn  In  an  a'lmirahle  narrator,  with  ft  gift  for  framing 
■trong  situations,  and  the  interest  of  tlie  reader  is  tnlistctl 
at  tlie  ontset." 


ANTHONY  HOPE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  INTRUSIONS  OF  PEGGY. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

Author  of  'The  <io.l  in  the  Car,"  "The 
J'risoner  of  Zencia,"  '-Tristram  of  lllent,''  kc. 
Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

!<prclniiir.—  '' By  the  creaticn  of  Pcgsy  Ryle,  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  l»ki«  his  pliM!'.  amongrt  the  trilw  of  Ixncfact ira. 
This  Is  no  mean  acbiev<^ment.«nd  we  Iimrtily  conifrituiHle 
.Mr  Anthony  Hope  on  tlie  feat  of  adding  to  Hie  limited 
clreleof  characters  In  action  oim  whom  erery  riiiht  iiiindcil 
rruler  would  he  honoureil  to  hare  as  on  aciiualntunce  and 
pnmd  to  own  u  a  friend." 


lam.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST, 

Notice. 

DE    WET'S    BOOK 

DE    WETS    BOOK 

DE    WETS    BOOK 

THREE  YEARS  WAR 
THREE  YEARS  WAR 
THREE    YEARS    WAR 

will  be  published  on 

I>©cerrxl>er*    Xst;. 

Demy  8vo,  about  SOD  pp.,  with  Portrait,  Map  and 
Plans.     Price  lOi.  6d. 

A  PATRICK'S  DAY  HU^T 

By  the  Autlior  of  "  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  K.M." 

With  numerous  !  .lustralloiis  and  K  Full-page  Colour  Plates. 

Super  royal,  cloth  picture  boarJs,  price  (Is. 

SOCIAL    GERMANY    IN      LUTHER'S 

TIME.  Toe  .lo.irn.l  of  a  German  lhirgoiii;i-tfr  of 
the  Six'eenth  Century.  Introduction  by  HKItliKIT 
FlSHEil,  M.A.,  New  Coll.,  Oxon.  Crown  Svo.  Illus- 
trpted,  7r.  6d.  net. 

TOLSTOI    AS     MAN     AND     ARTIST. 

By  JIKIIKJKOWSKI,  Author  of  "Tlie  Forerunner,'' 
Ac.    Crown  «vo,  5-.  net. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF   ADOWA,  AND 

THE     RISE    OF     MENELIK.         liy    U.    1'.    U. 

liEKKELEy.    Demy  8vo,  wiih  U«pe,  7j.  Bd. 

THE  ST.  GEORGE'S  KALENDAR  FOR  1903. 

Irt.  iK-t,  Iliustratt'il. 


MACMILLAN  &  Co.s 


WITH  GENERAL  FRENCH  AND  THE 
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The  Literary  Week. 

TfIF.  crisis  in  the  bookbinding  trade  may  be  regarded 
as  past.  Four  masters  met  four  men — and  talked.  After 
a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  delegates  of 
the  employes  should  ask  their  societies  to  accept  the 
arbitration  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  is  good  news. 
A  strike  would  have  meant  enforced  idleness  for  over 
five  thousand  men  and  women.  We  have  received  142  new 
books  since  our  last  issue.  This  year,  as  last,  a  noticeable 
feature  of  the  gift  book  department  has  been  the  number  of 
highly-priced,  lavishly  illustrated  monographs  on  painters. 
It  would  seem  that  a  limited  edition  of  an  art  book, 
produced  regardless  of  cost,  is  sure  to  be  a  remunerative 
investment  to  its  producer.  The  volume  on  Hogarth  is, 
we  understand,  already  out  of  print,  'i'he  fiction  of  the 
week  can  hardly  be  called  important.  We  have  received  14 
novels,  including  a  long  story  by  the  author  of  "  Liza  of 
Lambeth."  From  the  books  of  the  week  we  select  the 
following  as  worthy  of  particular  consideration  :  — 

Samlt.l  RiCHAiirisoN'.     By  Austin  Dobson. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  new  series  of  the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters."  The  volumes  in  preparation 
are  Mr.  Chesterton's  "Browning,"  Canon  Ainger's 
"Crabbe,"  Canon  Beeching's  "  Jane  Austen,"  Sir  Leshe 
Stephen's  "Hobbes,"  Mr.  Birrcll's  "  Sydney  Smith,"  and 
Mr.  Hirst's  "Adam  Smith."  Mr.  Dobson 's  book  on 
Kichardson  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  The  last 
is  devoted  to  a  General  Estimate.  "  liichardson  had," 
says  Mr.  Dobson,  "  all  the  traditional  virtues  of  the 
'  Complete  EngUsh  Tradesman '  ;  and  had  he  died  at 
fifty,  would  have  deserved  no  better  epitaph." 

Tolstoi  a.s  a  Man  and  Arti.'^t.     By  Dmitri  Merejkowski. 

Merejkowski  is  known  to  English  readers  as  the  author 
of  "The  Death  of  the  Cods"  and  "  The  P'oreri  inner." 
The  present  volume  is  a  study  and  appreciation  of 
Dbstoievski,  as  well  as  of  'i'olstoi.  The  trend  of  the  book 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage:  "'I'olstoi 
and  Dostoievski  are  the  two  great  columns,  standing  apart 
in  the  propylwum  of  the  temple — parts  facing  each  other, 
set  over  against  each  other  in  the  edifice,  incomplete  and 


still  obscured  by  scaffolding,  that  temple  of  Russian 
religion  which  will  be,  I  believe,  the  future  religion  of  the 
whole  world." 

LiTERATtiRE  AKD  LiFE.     By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Studies  in  such  various  subjects  as  "  The  man  of  Letters 
as  a  man  of  Business,"  "  Summer  Isles  of  Eden,"  and 
"  A  Circus  in  the  Suburbs."  But  the  essays  have  sufhcienf, 
broad  relation  to  each  otlier  to  come  properly  under  thi^ 
general  title  of  the  book.  Tliere  is  no  "superficial 
allegiance  to  any  general  motive,"  but  the  author  con- 
siders that  tlie  reader  will,  in  the,  retrospect,  be  aware  of 
a  certain  allegiance.  Mr.  Howells  says,  "  I  Jiave  never 
been  able  to  see  much  difference  between  what  seemed  to 
me  literature  and  what  seemed  to  me  life.  ...  I  do 
not  wish  to  part  them,  and  in  their  union  I  have  found, 
since  I  learned  my  letters,  a  joy  in  them  both  which  I 
hope  will  last  till  I  forget  my  letters." 

Ax  Essay  ok  Laltihter.     By  James  Sully. 

A  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages  seems  ratlier  a 
heavy  monument  to  erect  to  so  light  and  elusive  a  subject 
as  laughter.  But  laugliter  has  many  aspects,  and  Mr. 
Sully  deals  with  it  in  connection  "  with  our  serious 
activities  and  interests."  The  first  chapter  was  originally 
publislied  in  a  review  under  the  title,  "  Pi^olegomena  to  a 
Theory  of  Laughter."  Some  of  the  chapter  headings 
read  :  "  Theories  of  the  Ludicrous,"  "  The  Laugliter  of 
Savages,"  "  Laughter  in  Social  Evolution."  Mr.  Sully 
dedicates  his  book  "  To  my  Children  and  my  Pupils,  in 
the  hope  that  if  they  cultivate  both  brain  and  heart,  and 
have  a  quick  ear  for  the  muffled  moanings  along  the  road, 
they  may  hear  also,  above  the  deeper  music,  tlie  blithe 
notes  of  laughter." 


Mr.  Ki!Ith:r's  autobiography  and  Ceneral  De  Wei's 
"Three  Years'  War"  have  been  running  neck  and  neck, 
but  Mr.  Kruger's  book  will  be  in  the  iiands  of  readern 
first :  it  is  to  be  published  on  Monday ;  General  De  Wet's 
volume  will  be  issued  on  December  1.  "  Three  Years'  War  " 
promises  to  be  full  of  go ;  the  summary  has  the  air  of  an 
adventure  book.  Thus  :  "  The  Wikl  Fliglit  from  Poplar 
Grove — Negotiations  with  tlie  Enemy— Darkness  proves 
my  Salvation — I  cut  my  way  through  G0,()0()  Troops." 
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TirE  issue  of  "  The  Pilot "  for  last  Saturday  was  its 
last ;  it  makes  its  bow  and  retires.  In  his  "  Farewell," 
after  reminding  his  readers  that  his  object  was  to  form 
a  journal  Avhich,  when  it  handled  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
it  should  jud^e  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  convinced 
and  liberal  High  Churchmanship,"  the  editor  says  : — 

Tn  rospect  of  the  character  and  variety  of  its  general 
contents,  it  was  hoped  that  "  The  Pilot "  might  not  fall 
behind  tlie  best  of  its  contemporaries.  We  proposed  to  treat 
politics  in  a  serious  and  indei)endent  temper,  and  to  approach 
social  problems  with  an  open  mind  and  a  ftdl  sense  of  their 
importance.  The  literature  and  art  of  the  dav  was  to  bo 
criticised  with  care  and  sincerity,  and  some  small  place  found 
for  solid  learning. 

No  reader  of  "  The  Pilot  "  is  likely  to  say  that  Mr.  Lathbury 
declined  from  his  ideal :  the  pity  is  that  too  few  readers 
were  found  for  so  excellent  a  journal.  We  have  often  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  "  The  Pilot  "  with  appreciation,  and 
its  last  number  is  quite  good  enough,  we  might  have 
hoped,  to  have  ensured  it  a  paying  public.  But  there 
seems  no  reason  for  the  failure  of  many  forms  of  sound 
journalistic  enterprise.  We  shall  miss  "  The  Pilot."  An 
expert  in  the  various  sides  of  literary  journalism  tells  ua 
that  he  always  began  Saturday  morning  bj'  looking 
through  the  hst  of  books  wanted  in  the  "Publishers' 
Circular  "  and  then  proceeded  to  "  The  Pilot."  He  adds, 
"  ^Vhat  the  failure  of  '  The  Pilot '  means  is  that  no  weekly 
review  priced  at  more  than  a  penny  can  be  estabhshed 
with  a  smaller  capital  than  .£.30,000." 


The  lecture  which  Mrs.  Craigie  has  i-ecently  been 
delivering  in  Edinbiu-gh  and  the  provinces,  entitled 
"  The  Artist's  Life  :  Balzac,  Brahms,  and  Turner,"  con- 
tained some  characteristic  and  personal  comment  and 
criticism.  Speaking  of  artists  in  general,  she  said : 
"*X^iey  think  more  than  there  is  to  think,  feel  more 
than  there  is  to  feel,  see  more  than  there  is  to  see." 
This  cox-icerning  Balzac  and  the  method  of  writing  which 
he  emplovc-jd  will  hardly  be  universally  accepted,  but 
it  embodies  a  jioint  of  view  amply  justified  by  the  history 
of  art : — 

It  was  his  habi'.t.  to  write  tliree  or  four  books  at  a  time. 
This  method,  which  has  been  and  is  followed  bv  all  great 
pamters,  is  beyond  qu  estiou  the  right  one.  It  Is  the  one 
sure  safeguard  against  veiled  autoljiogi-aphv,  which  is  the 
fatal  danger  to  those  who  concentrate  for  too  long  a  period 
on  any  one  gioup  of  chara  raters  and  anv  one  particular  set 
of  scenes,  fialzac's  novels  are,  therefore,  well  balanced.  Thev 
are  always  impersonal,  always  /ust,  and  in  order  to  describe 
life  one  must  sliew,  not  merely  a  Anowledge  of  men  and  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  but  a  strong  sens.n  of  justice. 

Of  Brahms,  Mrs.  Craigie  said  : — 

AWiough  I  wish  to  put  aside  all  perk,nal  tastes  and  preju- 
dices, I  may  say  tliat  to  me  Bralur.s  seems  the  Robert 
Urowning  araoM  musicians.  .  .  .  '.His  songs  and  his 
music — songs  winch  once  heard  are  unfoivrrettable,  and  music 
which  might  almost  be  called  a  new  iitteraj  ice  in  its  originality 
and  streugtli  and  romantic  passion-  -tell  irvH  that  we  need  to 
knoAv,  and  all  that  he  wished  us  to  know,' of.  Jiig  soul. 

Between  Balzac  and  Turner  Mrs.  Craigile  recognises  a 
strong  affinity — with  justice,  we  think.  Their  methods  of 
work  were  precisely  alike  :  each  absorbed  al,l  that  he  saw, 
and  each,  when  the  creative  impulse  came,  '  expressed  his 
obsen'ation  with  splendour  or  vitahty.  Turner's  pictures 
"  followed  Balzac's  definition  of  romance — v^plendid  lies, 
but  true  in  the  details."  In  conclusion  Mrs.  Craigie 
said : — 

.1  ask  ttivself  now  whether,  if  a  man  were  th).  master  of  his 
own  fate,  he  would  be,  by  choice,  an  artist?  <,  ig  a  question 
lew  could  answer  quickly.  PerhajDS,  some  might  say  that  Balzac 
answered  the  (luestion  tuioonsciourfy  in  the  p'iprping  words  : 
"It  seems  as  though  what  is  mere  commonphicg  Jntlie  lives 
of  all  other  men  will  ever  be  a  dream  of  romn  nee  for  me.    1 


shall  never  know  ordinary  happiness."  I  prefer  to  take  his 
later  statement:  "Misfortune,  which  has  true  friends,  is 
perhaps  far  better  than  blessings  which  are  envied." 

Art  has  friends.  We  have  seen  that  when  everything 
failed  and  went  wrong,  the  least  fortunate  artist  had  faithful, 
tender  friends,  some  known,  some  unknown,  nromiing,  to 
whom  1  have  compared  Brahms,  wrote : — 

I  have  a  friend  across  the  sea    .     .    . 

It  all  grew  out  of  the  books  I  write 

They  find  such  favour  in  his  sight 

That  he  slaughters  you  with  savage  looks. 

Because  you  don't  admire  my  books ! 
There  is  the  artist's  hfe — unending  labour,  supreme  desolations 
infinite  love. 


A  GREAT  deal  of  anticipatory  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  Mr.  O'Connor's  new  journalistic  venture.  The  first 
number  of  "  T.  P. 's  Weekly  "  lies  before  us.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in 
the  production  of  a  first  number,  but  it  may  at  once  be 
said  that  "  T.  P.'s  Weekly  "  is  bright,  readable,  and  enter- 
taining. It  is  rather  fragmentary,  but  that  will  hardly  be 
accounted  a  fault  by  the  people  who  read  in  trains,  and 
want  varied  entertainment.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  very  much 
in  evidence.  He  deals,  in  his  characteristic  way,  with  a 
"  Book  of  the  Week,"  he  has  a  series  of  paragraphs 
under  the  heading  "  T.  P.  in  his  Anecdotage,"  and  he 
writes  an  article  called  "Literature  the  Consoler,"  which 
concludes  :  "  And  it  is  with  the  view  and  the  hope  that 
this  journal  will  bring  to  many  thousands  a  love  of  letters 
that  I  start  it  on  its  way."  In  answer  to  the  question 
' '  What  veere  the  books  of  your  boyhood  ?  ' '  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  sends  the  following  reply  :■ — 

The  only  Ixioks  (other  than  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Ac.)  whidi 
I  remember  to  h.ave  impressed  me  in  early  childliood  are  "A 
Story  Without  End,"  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  Carove, 
and  "  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  with  Cruikshank's  illustrations  ; 
but  I  remember  the  general  impression  rather  than  details.  I 
loved  them  both.  I  also  remember  a  book  called,  I  think, 
thb  "  Excitement "  (i.e.,  I  presume,  to  reading),  mainly  on 
account  of  an  edifying  narrative  telling  how  a  profane  pereon 
was  at  last  found  dead  by  the  roadside,  with  his  hair  standing 
on  end,  and  also  with  his  breeches  on  and  his  drawers  off,  to 
show  who  had  done  it. 

This  is  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey's  answer : — 

I  <am  afraid  I  cannot  lionestly  say  that  any  child's  book 
laid  any  sort  of  hold  on  me  in  childhood,  though  many  have 
done  so  since.  It  sounds  dreadfully  priggish,  but  the  books  I 
remember  affecting  my  mind  in  childhood,  besides  tlie  Bible, 
are  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Milton,  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
aU  of  which  were  read  to  me  both  by  my  nurse  and  my 
father.  I  can  distinctly  remember  the  effect  on  my  mind  of 
"Macbeth,"  "Lear,"  "Guy  Mannering,"  "Waverley,"  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  and  the  firet  and  second  parts  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress." 

The  editor  of  the  "Spectator  "  went  into  training  early. 


A  VOLUME  compiled  by  Estelle  Davenport  Adams,  just 
issued  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  entitled  "  This  Life  and 
the  Next,"  is  full  of  the  best  kind  of  serious  utterance. 
Books  of  this  sort  have  an  inherent  appeal  to  almost  every 
class  of  reader ;  they  bring  together  the  balanced  thought 
of  the  ages  uiwn  the  two  unsolvable  mysteries.  In  her 
preface  the  compiler  says  :  "It  has  especially  been  sought 
to  record,  where  obtainable,  the  writers'  latest  comments 
upon  Life  as  they  had  known  it  and  Death  as  it  presented 
itself  to  their  imagination."  Turning  over  the  pages  at 
random  we  chance  upon  this  noble  and  familiar  passage 
from  Scott : — 

I  am  drawing  near  the  close  of  my  career  ;  I  am  fast 
shuffling  off  the  stage.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
voluminous  writer  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to 
think  tliat  I  have  tried  to  unsettle  no  man's  faith,  to  corrupt 
no  man's  principle,  and  that  I  have  written  nothing  which  on 
my  death-bed  I  should  wish  blotted. 
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A  few  davs  before  his  death  Daudet  said  : — 

AVhen  I  look  at  life  I  do  not  find  it  lianal,  and  just  because 
it  is  not  banal  it  interests  me,  and  I  observe  it,  and  I  like  to 
put  it  in  my  books.  I  adore  life  because  it  is  beautiful, 
because  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  mysterj-,  of  seduction  and 
fascination. 

Robert  Buchanan,  who  was  often  in  revolt  against 
things  as  they  were,  could  write  thus  with  sincere 
conviction  : — 

I  dream'd  when  I  liegan 

I  was  not  bom  to  die, 
And  in  my  dream  I  ran 

From  shining  sky  to  sky ; — 
-Vnd  still,  now  life  grows  cold 

And  I  am  grey  and  wan, 
That  infant's  Dream  I  hold. 

And  end  as  I  Ijegan. 

Finally  we  may  quote  this  passage  from  one  of  R.  L.  S.'s 
letters : — 


Life  is  not  aU  Beer  and  Skittles.  The  inherent  tragedy 
of  things  works  itself  out  from  white  to  black  and  blacker, 
and  the  poor  things  of  the  day  look  ruefully  on.  Does  it 
shake  my  cast-iron  faith  ?  I  cannot  say  it  does.  I  believe 
in  an  idtimate  decency  of  things  ;  ay,  and  if  I  woke  in  hell, 
should  stiU  beheve  it. 


Mk.  G.  a.  Hentt,  through  the  medium  of  an  interviewer, 
has  been  telling  the  readers  of  "  Great  Thoughts  "  how 
he  writes,  and  why  he  writes.  As  to  the  "why"  he 
said,  "My  object  has  been  to  teach  history,  and  still 
more  to  encourage  manly  and  straight  living  and  feeling 
amongst  boys."  That  is  well  enough — much  better  than 
the  "how":— 

When  I  have  settled  on  a  period  in  history  I  send  to  the 
London  Library  for  ten  books  specially  dealing  with  that 
period.  I  glance  through  tliem  to  see  which  gives  me  tlie 
kind  of  information  I  want,  and  tlien  I  sit  down  to  write 
without  any  previous  idea  of  what  the  story  is  going  to  be. 
It  gradually  builds  itself  up  from  its  surroundings. 

After  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Henty 
dictates  every  word ;  by  that  means  he  finds  he  can 
"  obtain  larger,  finer  sentences." 


The  articles  now  appearing  in  the  "  Morning  Leader  " 
under  the  heading  "  The  Man  in  the  Pulpit  "  have  a  fresh- 
ness and  personahty  not  usually  associated  with  such  work. 
"  Jadi,"  over  whose  signature  the  articles  appear,  has  a 
tendency  to  floridity  of  style,  and  the  openmg  of  the 
most  recent,  dealing  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  over  sentimental ;  but  when  he  gets  to  the  Archbishop 
nnd  the  sermon  the  thing  reads  well : — 

Tlie  Rugbv  headmaster  dominates  the  Archbishop.  His 
extreme  lucidity,  his  camaraderie,  his  absence  of  "  side,"  his 
rough  candour,  his  authoritative  air — thme  are  schoolmasterly 
traits.  Withal,  he  reiterates  his  points,  beats  them  in  and  in 
and  in,  until  you  wonder  when  ho  will  jje  satisfied,  and  in  tin! 
act  of  wondering  you  discover  how  thoroughly  he  has  (biven 
his  argument  into  your  mind. 

.\nd  while  the  grim  Old  Lion  rumbles  out  his  dry  practical 
wisdom,  one  cannot  help  reverencing  his  luird,  aloof,  precipi- 
tous character.  As  he  stands  there,  with  the  mittens  on  his 
venerable  frilled  hands  and  the  liistorie  cross  on  his  breast, 
the  great  head  of  a  great  (.'hurch,  a  great  Past  and  a  great 
Present  and  a  great  Future  seem  to  meet  and  mingle. 

That  is  distinctly  above  the  level  of  halfpenny  journalism. 


Thkre  seems  to  Ije  a  deep-rooted  idea  that  authors  cannot 
look    after    their    own    affairs,    particularly   budding   or 


aspirant  authors,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  affairs  to  look 
after.  There  has  recently  been  constituted  an  organisa- 
tion known  as  "  The  Authors'  Association  "  ;  its  president 
is  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  its  organising  secretary 
Mr.  Galloway  Kyle.  We  cut  the  following  from  the 
Association's  prospectus  : — 

"The  Authors'  Association"  is  neither  a  trading  nor  a 
philanthropic  institution.  It  is  an  attempt  to  offer  reliable, 
responsible,  aiitlioritative  advice  and  criticism  to  begiimers 
in  literature  and  journalism  ;  to  afford  the  inexperienced  the 
assistance  of  experience ;  to  organise  tentative  efforts  and 
direct  misdirected  and  wasted  energy ;  to  protect  and 
devolope  professional  interests,  and  to  be  of  general  service 
to  literary  workers,  especially  to  the  isolated,  the  unin- 
fluential,  and  the  amateur,  and  to  introduce  some  order, 
coherence,  co-operation,  and  uniformity  into  the  chaotic  and 
feebly  individualistic  state  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  literary 
profession. 

That  is  a  wide  ambition,  and  we  wish  the  association 
success.  At  the  same  time  we  must  reiterate  otir  behef 
that  such  associations  can  be  of  small  service  to  letters. 
No  association  can  supply  experience,  and  experience  is, 
after  all,  the  only  thing  that  turns  the  amateur  into  a 
professional.  And  the  fostering  of  amateurs,  though  it 
has  an  air  of  kindness,  is  by  no  means  a  really  sound 
pplicv.  The  Association's  address  is  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
K.C." 


Mn.  Thomas  Bailey  A'ldkich,  the  doyen  of  American 
poets,  who  celebrated  the  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  on  Tuesday,  pubUshed  his  first  volume — "  The 
Bells" — as  far  back  as  1855,  and  five  years  ago  gave  his 
imprimatur  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  The 
octave  of  the  sonnet  which  Mr.  William  Watson,  in  the 
autumn  of  1896,  addressed  to  his  "  noble  kinsman  in  the 
lyre  "  may  appropriately  be  quoted  to-day  : — 

Idle  the  churlish  leagues  'twixt  you  and  me, 

Singer  most  rich  in  charms,  most  rich  in  grace ! 
What  though  I  cannot  see  you  face  to  face  ? 

Allow  my  boast  that  one  in  blood  are  we ! 

One  by  that  secret  consanguinity 

Which  binds  the  children  of  melodious  race, 
And  knows  not  the  fortuities  of  place,  ' 

And  cold  interposition  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Aldrich  told  a  visitor  from  this  country  who  called 
upon  him  recently  at  his  New  England  home  that  two 
ancestors  of  his  are  buried  in  Grantham  Churchyard — "  a 
Cromwellian,  austere  and  smileless,  and  his  sunny  Southern 
wife,"  and  that  to  each  his  nature  owes  a  part. 


We  have  as  frontispiece  to  the  new  illustrated  edition  of 
"  Aylwin  "  the  familiar  portrait  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  this 
time  in  colours  ;  the  illustrations  in  the  text  are  partly 
in  colour  and  partly  photographic  ;  the  former  arc  hardly 
satisfactory.  The  author  concludes  his  new  preface  with 
these  words : — 

For,  really  and  truly,  no  man  can  paint  another,  but  only 
himself,  and  what  we  call  "  character  painting "  is,  at  the 
b(;st,  but  a  poor  mixing  of  painter  and  painted,  a  "  third 
something"  between  the  two  ;  just  as  what  we  call  colour 
and  s<^)uud  are  Ijom  of  the  play  of  undulation  upon  organism. 

That  is  true,  but  only  in  a  strict  and  narrow  sense.  All 
depends  upon  two  things  :  knowledge  and  the  breadth 
and  complexity  of  the  individual  mind.  Shakespeare 
painted  a  liundred  different  men  ;  that  was  because 
Shakespeare  had  innumerable  points  of  contact  with  every 
phase  of  life. 
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Tht-:  Coronation  Durbar  at  Pcllii  is  to  have  its  oflicial 
liistorinn  in  Mr.  Stephen  Wlieeler,  who  wrote  a  biograpliy 
of  the  late  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  But  Mr.  Wheeler's  book 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  only  one ;  we  shall  probably  have 
more  than  the  public  will  care  to  read.  It  should  be  quite 
easy  to  write  dully  about  the  Durbar.  AVe  may  be  sure, 
however,  of  some  bright  and  effective  work,  for  "  Punch  " 
■  is  sending  out  Mr.  Owen  Seaman  and  Mr.  E.  T.  l{eed. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  welcome  cuttings  from  our  own 
columns  pasted  down  on  the  too  familiar  green  press- 
cutting  agents'  slips;  but  we  still  find  pleasure  in  two 
sentences  from  our  review  of  Mr.  Kipling's  '"Just-So 
Stories"  because  they  are  perfectly  simple  and  true  : — 

Cliiidrpii  like  fim  Imt  tliey  care  little  for  it  in  books.  An 
iinole  on  his  liands  and  knees  is  worth  all  tiu;  written  words 
of  tlie  humourists. 

Their  simplicity  and  truth  no  doubt  account  for  tlie  fact 
that  they  have  gone  the  roiuid  of  the  provinces  and  are 
now  reacljing  us  from  overseas. 


"  The  Nkw  Age  "  has,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  its 
readers,  published  in  volume  form  certain  poems  which 
reached  that  journal  from  Capetown  during  the  Sor.th 
African  War.  The  volume  is  entitled  "  Songs  of  the 
"Veld,"  and  it  bears  no  author's  name.  One  set  of  verses 
is  called.  "Miss  Hobhouse " ;  from  it  we  extract  the 
following  stanza :  — 

She  faced  tJie  Tensor  free  and  fair — 
Our  Englishwoman,  strong  and  liravp. 

.     .     .     It  leapt  upon  her  from  its  lair, 
When  there  was  none  to  save. 

There  are  sixteen  similar  stanzas  in  the  poem. 


Bibliographical. 

Mn.  STorpoRD  Brcxjke's  promised  volume  on  William  Morris 
Will  have  more  freshness  and,  one  may  saj-,  more  utility 
tiian  those  which  he  has  written  on  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  Of  Moiris's  prose  and  verse  there  is  not  much 
criticism  extant  in  book  form.  The  most  comprehensive 
surveys  of  his  verse  were  those  taken  by  I'l  C.  Stedraan  in 
his  "Victorian  Poets"  (1875)  and  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Forman 
in  his  "  Living  Poets  "  (LS71).  In  Mr.  Swinburne's  ''  Essays 
and  Studies"  (1875)  will  be  found  an  article  written  in 
I8C7  and  dealing  with  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason."  In 
the  course  of  this,  the  critic  declares  that  "In  all  the 
noble  roll  of  our  poets  there  lias  been  since  Chaucer  no 
second  teller  of  tales,  no  second  rhapsode  comparable  to 
the  first,  till  the  advent  of  this  one/'  Up  to  18C7  Morris 
had  published  only  "Jason"  and  "Guenevere."  In  a 
paper  on  I).  G.  Kossetti  written  in  1870,  and  also  included 
in  "  Essays  and  Studies,"  Mr.  Swinburne  was  able  to 
allude  to  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  in  characteristic  terms  : 
"  None  can  light  as  with  fires  or  lull  as  with  flutes  of 
magic  the  reaches  of  so  full  a  stream  of  story  as  flows 
round  '  The  Earthly  Paradise  '  with  ships  of  heroes  afloat 
on  it."  On  the  whole,  however,  Morris  (who  of  course 
figures  in  Mr.  Miles's  omnium-gatherum)  has  not  proved 
particularly  attractive  to  the  more  important  literary  critics. 
In  his  new  book  on  "Arthur  Wing  Pinero" — which  is 
"a  study,"  not  a  biography — Mr.  Hamilton  Eyfe  includes 
what  he  calls  a  "  bibliography  "  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays  ;  in 
other  words,  a  list  of  these  plays,  with  titles,  elates  and 
places  of  production,  and  casts  of  the  characters.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  can  properly  be  tenncd  a  "  bibliography," 
for  plays  are  not  books  until  they  arc  printed.    Mr.  Pinero, 


of  course,  has  printed  many  of  bis  pieces,  but  there  are 
many  which  still  remain  (so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned)  in 
manuscript.  Among  these  are  "  Two  Hundred  a  Year," 
"  Two  Can  Play  at  That  Game,"  "  Daisy's  Escape," 
and  "  Bygones  "  ;  but  these  were  the  efforts  of  a  'prentice 
hand.  Afore  notable  is  it  that  Mr.  Pinero  has  not  printed 
"  Imprudence,"  "  The  Squire,"  "  Girls  and  Boys,"  "The 
Hector,"  "Lords  and  Commons."  "  The  Itocket,"  "  Ixjw 
Water,"  "  In  Cliancery,"  "  The  Ironmaster,"  and  "May- 
fair" — the  two  last-named  being  ignored,  no  doubt, 
liecause  they  are  only  adaptations  from  the  French. 
Mr.  Fyfe  does  not  mention  Mr.  Pinero's  "  La  Comete  " — 
probably  because  it  ha.s  never  been  performed  in  London. 
Ho  also  ignores  Mr.  Pinero's  share  in  "  The  Beauty 
Stone"  at  the  Savoy. 

I  find  that  the  new  shilling  (net)  "  Byron"  is,  in  most 
of  its  features,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  But  for  the  paper 
cover,  the  addition  of  a  preparatory  "Notice,"  and  the 
omission  of  the  line-borders  of  the  pages,  it  is  identical 
with  the  edition  of  "  Byron  "  on  which  I  nourished  my 
youthful  intellect.  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron, 
Complete,  New  ICdition,  the  Text  carefully  revised. 
With  Portrait.  London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
1861  "^such  is  the  legend  on  the  title-page  of  my  first 
"  Byron,"  Avhich  happily  is  still  in  my  possession,  though 
now  the  man  of  middle  age  cannot  read  the  letterpress 
without  his  glasses.  Though  the  plates  are  now  old,  the 
type  is  still  wonderfully  clear,  and  to  young  ej'es  will  be 
quite  decipherable.  I  regret  the  paper  cover,  with  its 
surplusage  of  "  B's  "  and  coronets ;  out  what  can  you 
expect  for  a  shilling?  My  first  "  Byron  "  was  bound  in 
cloth  and  cost  seven  shillings.  I  hope  Mr.  Murray  will 
soon  be  able  to  send  out  a  comparatively  cheap  issue  of 
the  momiimental  edition  of  Byron's  poems  and  letters 
which  he  has  just  brought  (barring  tlie  index)  to  so 
successful  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  George  Barlow,  I  see,  is  going  to  bring  out  a 
collected  edition  of  his  "poetical  works,"  and  I  am  not 
surprised  to  note  that  it  is  to  be  in  ten  volumes.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  very  well  be  in  fewer.  I  calculate  that 
Mr.  Barlow's  separate  publications  in  verse  run  to  at  least 
eighteen  volumes,  not  including  liis  "Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
a  tragedy  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  publi.slied  in  18'.tG. 
Nor  do  I  include  his  part  of  the  book  called  "  A  Sextet  of 
Singers,"  which  saw  the  light  in  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Barlow  seems  to  have  begun  operations  in  1893,  with  a 
volume  of  sonnets  called  "  A  Life's  Love.'.'  Ne.xt, 
apparently,  came  "  An  English  Madonna  "  (published 
as  the  work  of  a  "  James  Hinfon  ")  in  1874.  "  Mar- 
riage before  Death  and  Other  Poems "  with  "  Through 
Death  to  Life,"  followed  in  1878.  In  the  'eighties  Mr. 
Barlow  brought  forth  nine  volumes  of  verse,  including  an 
epic  called  "  The  Pageant  of  Life  "  ;  in  the  'nineties,  only 
three.  This  last  publication  (11)02)  was  a  "Coronation 
Poem." 

We  are  to  have,  it  seems,  a  new  translation  of  the 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aureli us.  Do  we  want  one?  We 
seem  to  get  along  very  well  with  the  versions  by  Meric 
Casaubon  (IC).'!!),  Jeremy  Taylor  (1701),  and  George  liOng 
(1848).  Only  two  or  three  years  ago  Casaubon's  was 
reprinted  (modernized)  in  the  "Bibelots"  series;  a  year 
or  two  previously  it  was  put  among  the"  Temple  Classics." 
Then,  Collier's  translation  has  figured  of  late  in  the 
"  Camelot  Classics"  (revised  by  A.  Zinimern),  and  also 
among  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "Hundred  Best  Books."  As 
for  liong's  version,  the  editions  are  legion.  There  have 
been  two,  I  think,  this  year,  and  there  was  one  in  I'JOO. 
The  most  modern  version,  so  far_,  is  that  by  G.  H.  llendall 
(1809). 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

James  Martineau. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martiseai".  B3'  James 
Drummond  and  C.  B.  Upton.  2  vols.  (Xisbet.  30s. 
net.) 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  difficulty  in  wliich  the  Principal  of 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  foimd  himself,  in  undertaking 
this  work.  The  material  to  his  hand  was  immense : 
Martineau  was  a  great  letter-writer,  and  he  lived  a  very 
long  life.  All  his  letters  were  worth  preserving,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  preserved ;  they  were  worth 
printing,  and  here  accordingly  we  have  them  in  print. 
There  was  no  reason  why  one  rather  than  another  should 
he  left  ont.  But  his  life  was  strangely  uneventful.  There 
was  no  narrative  of  general  human  interest  upon  which 
to  string  the  voluminous  correspondence.  Compare  with 
this  the  case  of  Purcell's  "Life  of  Manning" — a  work 
teeming  with  inaccuracies  and  misunderstandings ;  that 
at  least  does  hold  one's  attention.  This  book  you  open 
no  matter  where,  and  you  find  Dr.  Martineau  still  beauti- 
fully saying  in  the  thirties,  the  forties,  the  fifties,  the 
sixties,  and  on  into  the  nineties,  much  the  same  thing  in 
tlie  same  distinguished  manner  of  pure  and  firm  con- 
viction. He  never  cx)mes  into  the  tide  of  events.  He 
never  intrigues,  or  changes  his  note,  or  worries  about 
politics,  or  writes  a  novel,  or  criticises  a  play.  The  result 
of  so  many  negatives  is  that  the  Life,  conscientiously  as 
in  reality  it  is  put  together,  is  (let  us  say)  long.  Dr. 
Drummond  has  done  so  little  to  help  us  to  focus  our 
imagination  upon  the  venerable  old  man  who  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  was  a  force  in  English  thought, 
and  to  thousands  of  souls  the  one  prophet  of  religion  pure 
and  imdefiled.  Mr.  Upton's  critical  examination  of  his 
writings,  which  constitutes  Book  H.  of  the  present  work, 
has  a  far  more  human  interest.  Any  vivid  impression  we 
receive  is  reflected  from  the  pages  in  which,  with  the 
diligence  of  a  Beloved  Disciple,  he  renders  to  us  his 
Master's  thought. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  epitomise  in  these 
columns  the  gentle  floatings  of  his  outward  life.  He  was 
not  indeed  tied  to  one  place  or  to  one  sphere  of  activity  ; 
but  in  Manchester,  in  London,  in  Berlin,  lie  was  the  same 
man  engaged  with  like  serious  thought,  delivering  his 
soul  generously  of  the  best  tliat  it  conceived.  His  outlook 
was,  if  one  may  say  so,  inwards ;  and  when  he  had  once 
shaken  off  tlie  necessarianism  that  trammelled  his  earliest 
years,  he  rested  to  the  end  confident  and  courageous  in 
the  sense  of  freedom  to  will  tlie  will  of  God.  He  could 
afford  to  regard  with  placid  interest,  and  not  with  alarm, 
the  changing  a-spect  of  the  field  on  which  rages  the  fight 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  between  tradition  and 
criticism.  He  denied  the  right  of  a  body  that,  having 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  founded  its  claim  upon 
the  probabilities  of  rational  evidence,  would  witlidraw 
its  dogmas  from  the  scrutiny  of  reason  ;  he  declared,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  "  with  all  their  boa.sting  not  a  book 
exists  of  which  Protestants  are  so  much  afraid  as  tlie 
Bible."  These  aspects  of  Christianity  are  for  him  e(|ually 
"  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  persecution."  Early  in  liis 
career  he  defended  the  thesis  that  the  Gospel  is  a  "  system 
of  perfect  rationalism."  To  him,  as  to  Newman,  the 
existence  of  God  was  a  luminous  self-evident  fact.  He 
found  Him  immanent  and  active  both  in  the  inorganic 
and  in  the  organic  world.  The  intellectual  creature  the 
Creator  takes  into  His  august  confidence  ;  and  in  man's 
rational,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  is  made  an 
immediate  but  progressive  revelation  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence and  character.  Thus  man,  ho  would  point  out,  is 
religious  long  before  he  is  pliilosophical.  If  called  upon 
for  a  philosopliical  account  of  his  conviction  he  bases  it 


on  Conscience,  revealing  a  law.  That  cannot,  to  his 
thinking,  proceed  but  from  another  person ;  for  "  over  a 
free  and  living  person  nothing  short  of  a  free  and  living 
person  can  have  higher  authority."  As  to  the  great  crux 
which  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  so  many  generations — 
the  origin  of  evil — we  are  reminded  in  "A  Study  of 
Religion,"  says  Mr.  Upton,  that — 

it  is  inconceivable  that  even  the  Eternal  God  could  fashion  a 
universe  which  should  not  be  conditioned  by  mathematical 
necessities,  or  one  in  which  the  laws  of  nature,  which  must 
he  uniform  and  constant  if  science  and  morality  are  to  exist, 
should  not,  when  enacted,  form  self-imposed  limitations  upon 
God's  own  possibilities. 

The  same  consideration  applies,  of  course,  to  the  case  of 
iforal  Evil  which  could  not  be  eliminated  without  at  the  same 
time  eliminating  that  inter-personal  and  moral  relation  between 
God  and  his  rational  offspring  which  both  Kant  ^nd  Dr. 
Jlartineau  and  Prof.  John  Fiske  have  conclusively  shown  to 
constitute  the  ultimate  and  infinitely  precious  end  for  the 
sake  of  realising  which  the  whole  course  of  physical  and 
])sychical  evolution  has  spning  into  existence  out  of  the 
causality  and  love  of  the  Eternal. 

And  thinking  thus  of  God,  what  thinks  he  of  Christ  ?  In 
a  word— a  beautiful  word  of  his  own :  "  It  is  the  very 
spirit  of  Deity  visible  on  the  scale  of  humanity.  The 
colours  of  his  mind,  projected  on  the  surface  of  infinitude, 
form  there  the  all-perfect  God."  To  F.  W.  Newman  he 
wrote : — 

Jesus  appears  to  me  the  highest  of  realities.  It  is  easy,  in 
mere  imagination,  now,  to  improve  upon  that  reality,  by 
withdrawing  the  intellectual  limitations  and  reproducing  the 
con<'eption  lie  has  left  us  in  the  latitude  and  under  tlio 
conditions  of  modern  thought.  But  every  departure  from 
Him,  as  the  essential  Type  of  spiritual  perfection,  seems  to  me 
a  declension  to  something  lower. 

The  criticism  which  pretends  to  break  down  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospels  he  welcomed  as  a  setting  free  of  that 
opalescent  character  from  its  matrix  :  — 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  tmly  say  that  my  reverent 
■  appreciation  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  life,  has  risen  concurrently  with  the  discharge,  by  critical 
process,  of  a  mass  of  traditional  adhesions  investing  and 
obscuring  the  unique  and  simple  figure  of  himself ;  and  I  feel 
entire  trust  that  other  minds,  conducted  through  the  same 
process,  will  find  the  same  experience. 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity — 
a  noble  view,  however  limited  by  comparison  with  that 
wliich  for  so  many  centuries  the  Churcli  has  demanded  of 
sucli  as  claim  to  be  her  children — that  he  whose  choice  it 
was  showed  an  almost  morbid  repugnance  to  anything 
like  "  confessionalism."  The  trivialities  of  the  Lambeth 
Opinion  "  filled  him  with  despair  of  ecclesiastical  Christen- 
dom." The  Broad  Church  attitude  disgusted  him :  he 
discerned  in  it  a  consciousness  of  radical  insincerity.  He 
would  admit  no  compromise  with  mythology — he  uses  the 
word  in  a  letter  to  Matthew  Arnold.  He  was  shy  of  any 
credal  definition  which  would  bind  those  of  the  Unit.irian 
persuasion  into  the  semblance,  however  remote,  of  a 
dogmatic  body.  "  The  real  disciple,  who  is  caught  up  and 
transformed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Master,"  he  said,  "receives 
his  regeneration  from  a  few  divinely  cleansing  words — a 
beatitude  here,  a  parable  there,  a  cry  of  prayer  beneath 
the  midnight  sky — which  lay  open  his  intiiiuile  comniunion 
witli  the  Father  of  spirits.  '  The  whole  structure  based 
upr)n  the  Divine  Incarnation  and  the  mediatorial  character 
of  the  Word  made  flesh  was  to  him  mythology— a  mytho- 
logy that  ran  counter  to  his  intuitive  sen.se  of  the  Godhead 
and  a  hateful  degradation  of  the  divine  character. 

In  whatever  measure  one  may  differ  from  him,  however 
convinced  one  may  be,  or  anothc^r,  that  the  whole  truth  was 
not  revealed  to  him,  none  may  deny  his  spirit  of  passionate 
sincerity ;  and  the  most  highly  favoured  of  philosophic 
contemplatives  might  envy  him  the  assurance  with  which, 
in  his  seeing,  he  saw  things  whole. 
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Hogarth's  Unpopularity. 

William  Hogarth.    By  Austin  Dobson.     With  an  Intro- 
duction    by     Sir    Walter  Armstrong.      (Heinemann. 

f)  guineas.) 

TiiK  publication  of  tills  splendid  volume,  let  us  hope,  will 
mark  authoritatively  to  the  English  reader  the  position 
William  Hogarth  holds  as  the  first  great  English 
Master  to  arrive  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  will 
help  to  lead  to  the  revival  of  an  artist  whose  technical 
powers  have  long  been  systematically  undervalued  owing 
to  a  combination  of  fortuitous  causes  and  hostile  influences. 
We  have  to  thank  the  publisher  for  the  happy  inspiration 
•which  has  led  to  the  re-issue  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
admirable  "  Life,"  illustrated  by  a  number  of  plates  which, 
despite  the  modern  air  communicated  by  the  photogravure 
process;  allow  Hogarth's  art  to  be  more  thoroughly  repre- 
sented than  in  any  of  the  editions  of  the  last  'seventy 
years.  We  have  also  to  thank  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  for 
a  noteworthy  though  all  too  slight  essay  on  Hogarth's 
art.  Would  that  he  had  seen  his  way  to  do  for  Hogarth's 
paintings  what  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  done  for  his  "  life 
and  times."  ITie  work  of  tracing  out,  examining  and  classify- 
ing all  the  numerous  Hogarths  scattered  throughout  the 
private  collections  would  be  an  invaluable  but  formidable 
task,  and  we  cannot  quarrel  with  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
for  only  liaving  added  some  valuable  general  criticism  on 
Hogarth  to  the  body  of  appreciations  advanced  by  the  more 
acute  of  the  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  since  the 
'seventies.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  attitude  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  passage  : — 

■     •     •     •     I  call  Hogarth  a  creator  of  beauty,  and  claim  for 

his  pictures  that,  considered  entirely  apart  from  their  external 

pin-pose,  tlicy  have  the  rhythm,  concentration  and  balanced 

action  which  lead  to  iesthetic  imity.     Putting  it  shortly,  he  has 

excelled  all  otlier  painters  in  tlie  difficult  task  of  thinking  out 

'"  '     XiraiiiafiJ'"^^"'?^'  pictures  of  subjects  not  essentially  pictorial 

in  terms   of  art,  ^   '^h"'  '''^  artist  who  looks  at  design,  at 

colour,  at  chiaroscuu  "^  ^^^  maroh  of  the  painter's  brush, 

can  vie  in  admiration  w'}^  ^^^  la>Tnan,  who  cares  for  none  of 

these  things,  but  confine;  '"*  interest  to  tie  adventures  of 

Lady  Squanderfield  or  poor^=!'«  Hackabout.     I  have  already 

mentioned  Jan  Steen.     He  at  hiJ^*^**^  seems  to  come  nearer  to 

Hogartl)  tlian  anvone    else.     .     .   ■     1^"*   even  the  great  if 

roysterous  ,lan  falls  short  of  Hogan'.  "^  a  master  of  grace. 

The  curious  position  Hogarth  holds  ii.  ^^^  public  mind 
of  to-day— as  opposed  to  the  critical  "lind— is  indeed 
most  ambiguous.  But  this  is  easily  accou.*'^^  ^°^-  First, 
the  changes  in  popular  taste,  feeling  ano  outlook  since 
Hogarth's  death  in  1764,  have  in  the  m}^  tended  to 
introduce  social  ideals  which  are  affrighted  ^7  the  plain 
speaking  of  his  robust  art.  The  great  popular  movement 
toward  social  gentihty  and  "refinement"  has'^een  hard 
equally  on  the  two  great  masters  of  Realism— Fie'^'ng  ^^^ 
Hogarth.  Secondly,  the  satiric  element  in  ^garth's 
creations  from  the  hour  of  birth  has  been  laio  stress 
upon  by  the  literary  men  and  the  world  gen'^l'y- 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  their  pure  artistic  qui^'t'^s. 
Thirdly,  the  trend  of  English  art  since  Rowlanc'pii's 
time  has  been  towards  the  "Poetic,"  the  "Ideahi;'^'c," 
the  "  Bretty,"  as  a  glance  round  the  National  Gallery'^'".^ 
visit  to  the  Tate  Oallery  will  demonstrate.  Lastly,  pu'^'.<^ 
attention  has  been  so  fixed  on  Hogarth  engravings  that  "^ 
pictures  have  been  treated  as  productions  of  secondary  ^r 
little  importance.  (We  may  note  a  certain  change  of  tc'^^ 
in  this  respect,  in  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  early  and  laf^ 
writings  on  Hogarth.)  Again,  Hogarth's  tmfortunat' 
attempts  at  the  "sublime  style,"  the  mass  and  variety  o. 
his  hack  work,  his  quarrels  with  the  eighteenth  century 
"  cognoscenti,"  all  this  has  helped  to  obscure  his  position 
as  a  great  English  master. 

Of  all  the  causes  militating  against  Hogarth's  popularity 
and  influence,  the  first  we  have  cited— the  popular  move- 
ment towards  gentility  and  "refinement  "—is  undoubtedly 


Deceased  Masters  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  order  of 
date. 
Creswick. 
Maclise. 
Muller. 
Egg. 
Ward. 
Seddon. 
Lawson. 


the  most  potent.  The  EngUshman  of  the  mid-century 
was  in  process  of  sloughing  ofif  the  Georgian  skin  beneath 
his  Victorian  clothes.  BjTonism  and  Walter  Scott  freed 
him  from  eighteenth  century  formalism,  the  Lake  ix)et8 
helped  his  sotil  to  grow,  and  the  main  movement  in  art 
and  literature  that  followed,  in  tone  and  temper,  in  spirit 
and  outlook,  was  shot  through  and  through  with  idealism. 
In  the  most  popular  reaUstic  pictures  of  Victorian  life— as 
Dickens,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank — we  see  realism  and 
romanticism  and  idealism  inextricably  mixed.  The 
Englishman  was  still  a  little  "  gross,"  and  liked  the  honest 
vulgarity  of  "  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour,"  but  in 
"  culture  "  Tennyson  and  Mrs.  Browning  were  to  win  the 
battle  against  the  TroUopes.  The  "  refining  "  movement  in 
art  was.  however,  disastrous.  Throughout  the  century  the 
example  of  the  great  Dutch  realists  was  consistently  depre- 
cated, even  contemptuously  ignored  in  favour  of  a  pseudo- 
romanticism,  a  sham  orientalism,  a  common  "  genteel  " 
prettiness.  Constable's  splendid  art  was  sneered  at  bj' 
the  sapient  Academicians,  and  the  result  of  this  popular 
idealism  is  set  forth  thus  in  "  The  National  Gallery 
Catalogue   of  1888  "  :— 

Deceased  Masters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  order  of 
date. 
Hogarth. 
Scott. 
\Vilson. 
Ilevnolds. 
tiainsborough 
Wright. 
Romney. 

In  popular  favour,  therefore,  Hogarth  steadily  declined 
throughout  the  century.  The  average  Victorian  ' "  cultured" 
attitude  towards  him  is  perhaps  well  hit  off  by  a  passage 
from  Mrs.  Oliphant,  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  prints  in  his 
"  Bibliography  "  :  "  Before  his  pictures  the  vulgar  laugh, 
and  the  serious  spectator  holds  his  peace,  gazing  often 
with  eyes  awe-stricken  at  the  wonderful  unimpassioned 
tragedy.  But  never  a  tear  comes  at  Hogarth's  call.  It  is 
his  sentence  of  everlasting  expidsion  from  the  highest 
heaven  of  art."  This  delicious  sentence  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  when  woman  arrived  triumphantly  in  the  mild 
fields  of  Victorian  art,  she  gently,  even  reverently  relegated 
Hogarth  the  moralist  to  the  top  shelf.  And  Hogarth,  in 
the  popular  mind,  is  on  the  top  shelf  to-day.  It  is  useless 
to  deny  it.  Apart  from  two  editions  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  "  Life,"  there  is  absolutely  no  modem  edition^of 
Hogarth's  works  where  the  prints  given  are  not  a  travesty 
of  the  original.  In  the  words  of  an  old  cottager,  who  on 
being  asked  why  lie  had  hidden  some  torn  prints  of  the 
"  Marriage  A-la-Mode  "  under  his  bed,  replied:  "Well, 
sir,  me  and  Mrs.  'All  thought  as  how  they  was  'ardly 
respectible," — Hogarth  is  'ardly  respectable.  One  half  of 
Society  keeps  him  to-day  on  the  top-shelf,  and  the  other 
half  keep  him  "  under  the  bed." 

The  time,  however,  has  now  surely  come  when  this 
ambiguous,  this  ill-defined  position  that  Hogarth  holds,  that 
of  "  a  classic  in  retirement "  should  be  shifted,  and  the 
average  educated  man  should  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  super  gentility  that  in  Cliarles  Lamb's  day  looked  upon 
Hogarth  as  "  low  and  vulgar,"  and  in  our  case  calls  him 
"  coarse  and  old-fashioned."  That  time  of  transition 
when  the  great  artists  are  neglected,  when  their  style  is 
accounted  to  them  as  a  sin,  when  they  are  charged 
severely  with  having  the  force  of  their  quahties,  times 
when  "  superior  "  people  bowdlerize  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Hogarth  in  turn,  and  do  not  study  them  to  determine 
what  their  art  is,  or  what  their  age  was,  that  time  of 
transition  will  pass  for  Hogarth  when  we  learn  to  look 
at  him  as  the  one  great  artist  of  early  Georgian  England, 
when  we  treat  him  less  as  a  satirist  working  through 
'he  medium  of  pictorial  art  tlian  as  a  great  creator  in  art 
^•orking   through   the  medium   of   satire.    The   general 
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public,  of  course,  will  never  concern  itself  with  the 
artist's  treatment  of  a  subject,  but  with  the  subject 
alone.  Thus  the  average  young  lady,  to-morrow  as 
to-day,  looking,  say,  at  the  brewers  in  "  Beer  Street," 
will  miss  the  marvellous  breadth  and  ease  of  the  drawing, 
the  rich  humour,  the  masterly  composition — in  fact,  the 
whole  aesthetic  charm  of  the  plate  ;  she  will  feel  vaguely, 
"  What  fat,  repulsive  men  !  "  how  unlike  "  Love  and  Life  " 
or  "  The  Golden  Staircase."  Nevertheless  time  brings 
his  revenges,  and  it  is  almost  time  that  Burhngton  House 
should  bestir  itself,  and  bring  together  in  a  Winter 
ExLibition  those  old  Enghsh  masters  it  has  left  to 
slumber  for  nearly  two  generations.  According  to  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  Hogarth's  pictures  have  been  only  twice 
brought  together,  in  1814  and  in  1862.  That  there  are 
a  great  many  of  his  pictures  unlocated,  we  must  infer 
from  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Ust  of  "  Paintings  of  Uncertain 
Date,"  where  references  to  auction  sales  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  are  frequently  given,  with  no  after  reference 
added.  That  Hogarth's  portrait  painting  has  still  surprises 
in  store  for  many  a  critic  may  be  judged  from  the 
splendid  "Portrait  of  Sarah  Malcolm,"  exhibited  at  the 
Guildhall  Exhibition  of  the  current  year.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer,  no  other  portrait  in 
the  Exhibition  approached  it  for  that  combined  freedom 
and  power  of  style  whicli  is  found  in  all  the  great  portrait 
painters.  The  engravings,  in  the  present  volume,  of 
various  Uttle-known  Hogarths,  pictures  only  known  to 
the  connoisseur,  wiU  surely  give  an  impetus  to  other 
owners  to  bring  to  public  light  their  own  treasures.  The 
seventy-five  photogravures  of  this  edition  of  the  "  Life  " 
vary  curiously  in  quality  ;  the  printing  of  some  is  too  dark. 
For  example,  the  liquid  delicacy  of  the  boy's  mouth  in  the 
picture  of  Hogarth's  Servants,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
IS  not  rendered  at  all  in  the  plate  given. 

To  conclude  as  we  began — we  trust  that  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  essay  will  cause  increasing  attention  to  be 
given  to  one  of  our  few  great  artists  who  are  really  national 
figures,  English  of  the  Enghsh,  men  in  whose  art  is 
concentrated  so  much  of  the  sturdy  characteristics  and 
mental  fibre  of  the  race.  Foreign  critics  claim  that 
Hogarth's  art  is  entirely  unique,  and  it  must  certainly 
be  admitted  that  if  France  or  Germany  had  produced 
him  he  would  long  ago  have  been  placed  in  that  proud, 
secure  position  which  the  latter-day  English  have  been 
too  dull  to  claim  for  him. 


Masquerade. 

EOCHESTEB    AXD     OtHER  LiTERARY  RaKES     OF     THE     CoURT  OP 

Charles  IL    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby."    (Longmans.     ICs.) 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  interesting  and  on  the 
whole  well-selected  notes ;  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  book. 
The  author's  handling  is  too  imcertain,  his  touch  too 
tentative,  to  give  to  his  work  the  flavour  of  Uterature.  He 
knows  his  period,  but  he  does  not  reconstruct  it  for  us 
with  any  imaginative  insight.  His  people  do  not  take 
their  places  easily  and  simply  in  the  picture  ;  rather  they 
are  scattered  abroad  like  decorations  on  a  screen.  And 
we  are  continually  annoyed  by  the  author's  tone  of  apology  ; 
some  particular  story  "  it  would  not  be  proper  to  repeat," 
a  set  of  verses  is  too  indecent  for  quotation,  and  so  on. 
Then  why  name  these  things?  The  matter  is  either 
impfjrtant  or  unimportant ;  if  important,  the  quotation 
should  be  given,  if  unimportimt,  it  should  not  be  referred 
to.  This  kind  of  fumbling  writing  creates  an  atmosphere 
which  tends  to  destroy  historical  belief  and  perspective;  we 
feel  that  the  author  distrusts  eitlier  himself  or  his  readers. 
The  author  does  not  attempt  to  make  any  apologj'  for 
these  ruffling,  hard-drinking,  light-living,  and  entirely 
irresponsible  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Indeed, 
DO  effective  apology  could  be  made ;  the  reaction  of  the 


Restoration  was  bound  to  produce  a  certain  amount 
of  license,  but  Rochester,  Etheredge,  Killigrew,  and 
a  score  of  others  reduced  license  to  a  preposterous 
farce  and  weariness.  Their  wickedness  lost  even 
the  charm  of  buoyancy ;  it  became  a  habit  that  imposed 
fetters  as  unrelenting  as  the  fetters  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  it  flouted  and  despised.  It  became  a  pose, 
so  that  at  last  we  come  to  feel  that  the  world  in 
which  these  men  hved  was  hardly  a  real  world  at  all. 
Their  hold  upon  actuality  was  of  the  shghtest ;  they 
played  with  life  until  life  became  a  shadow ;  its  essentials 
eluded  them ;  some  of  them  at  least  were  more  like 
children  in  the  dark  than  men  who  had  faced  circimastance 
and  fact.  When  Rochester  was  near  his  end  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Burnett : — 

Jly  spirits  and  body  decay  so  equally  togethor,  that  I  shall 
write  you  a  letter,  as  weak  as  I  am  in  person.  I  begin  to 
value  Churchmen  above  all  men  in  the  world,  &c.  If  God 
be  yet  pleased  to  spare  me  longer  in  this  world,  I  hope  in 
your  conversation  to  be  exalted  to  that  degree  of  piety,  that 
the  world  may  see  how  much  I  abhor  what  I  so  long  loved, 
and  how  much  I  glory  iu  repentance  and  in  God's  service.   . 

We  need  not  question  the  sincerity  of  this,  but  it  scarcely 
makes  us  think  better  of  its  writer;  it  has  httle  manliness, 
little  real  percept  on.  The  fact  is  that  although  Rochester 
was  a  great  sinner  he  was  hy  no  means  a  strong  one ;  he 
was  always  for  intrigue  and  the  back  stairs.  Once,  it  is 
true,  he  abducted  an  heiress,  but  the  King  saved  her — the 
kind  of  rescue  which  must  have  appealed  to  a  humour  far 
more  human  and  sincere  than  Rochester's.  For  that 
escapade  he  was  temporarily  disgraced,  but  the  abducted 
lady  subsequently  thought  it  wise  to  marry  with  consent 
the  man  who  had  hired  rufiians  to  carry  her  off  without. 
Rochester,  at  this  time,  was  a  boy  of  seventeen ;  at 
eighteen  he  had  worn  out  such  pluck  as  he  possessed. 
He  served  with  some  distinction  in  two  expeditions  against 
the  Dutch,  on  one  occasion  carrying  in  a  small  boat  and 
imder  a  heavy  fire  a  message  from  Sir  Edward  Spragge  to 
a  muddling  captain.  For  this  let  Rochester  have  full 
praise ;  his  courage  never  reached  white  heat,  or  indeed 
any  heat,  again.  When  he  supposed  himself  to  have  been 
insulted  by  Dryden  in  a  satire  which  Dryden  did  not  write 
he  hired  three  "Black  WiUs  "  to  waylay  him.  "Last 
night,"  said  a  contemporary  news-sheet,  "  Mr.  Dryden,  the 
famous  poet,  going  from  a  coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden, 
was  set  upon  by  three  persons  unknown  to  him,  and  so 
rudely  by  them  handled,  that,  as  it  is  said,  his  life  is  in 
no  small  danger."  Dryden  did  not  retaliate;  he  at  least 
had  some  sense  of  dignity. 

Of  Rochester's  friends,  the  "other  literary  rakes"  of 
this  volume,  not  much  need  be  said.  Rochester  was 
typical  of  them  all.  He  could  not  write  plays  with  Ether- 
edge,  but  he  had  a  neater  trick  of  satire  and  was  an  even 
worse  lampoonist.  We  get  glimpses  of  Buckingham, 
Savile,  Sedley,  Buckhurst,  de  Grammont,  St.  Evremond, 
Roscommon,  and  with  them  we  see  those  light  though  by 
no  means  altogether  brainless  women  who  made  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  what  it  was.  At  that  court  many  clever 
things  were  said,  few  honourable  ones  were  ever  done  ;  the 
king  himself,  in  such  a  medley  of  inconsequence  and 
brilliance,  of  dancing  and  satiety,  appears  almost  reputable 
beside  his  favourites.  He  was  sometimes  eane,  he  was 
sometimes  kind,  he  was  sometimes  a  gentleman.  Rochester 
raced  through  life  with  hardly  a  serious  thought ;  you  will 
find  in  his  verse  verbal  cleverness  and  even  distinction  of 
expression,  but  no  true  hint  of  the  things  that  matter ;  he 
was  as  inconstant  to  his  mistresses  as  to  his  wife  ;  he  was 
constant  only  to  a  tyrannous  passion  for  pleasure  which 
killed  him  at  thirty-two.  During  five  of  those  years  he 
admitted  that  he  was  always  drunk,  and  when  death  came 
it  found  him— repentant. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  author  of  this  volume  does 
not  indicate  the  deeper  and  sounder  currents  of  the  national 
life  during  the  period  which  his  narrative  covers.     The 
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contrast  would  have  strengthened  the  Ixiok  and  given  it 
coherence  and  a  more  definite  point  of  view.  As  it  is  we 
rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  sense  of  nausea  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  even  when  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  was  at  its  worst  a  greater  England 
was  in  the  making. 

Books  of  Verse. 

TiiK  CiiiEK  BY  Nicirr:  A  Play  in  Oxe  Act.    By  Gordon 

Bottomley.  (Unicom  Press.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
From  amongst  a  dozen  volumes  of  verse  we  have  found 
but  one  which  seems  to  us  to  justify  any  serious 
notice.  Some  of  the  others  are  strange  examples  of  the 
kind  of  verse  which  somehow  slips  into  print.  It  has 
long  been  noted  that  the  most  brilliant  comic  writers, 
when  tliey  attempt  serious  verse,  ari>  utterly  deserted  by 
their  sense  of  humour.  The  illustrious  comic  dramatist  of 
the  Restoration,  with  his  Silence  sitting  upon  "  an  ancient 
sigh,"  which  was  "  purposely  annihilated  for  his  throne," 
is  an  historic  example.  This  must  explain  how  an 
American,  belonging  to  a  nation  of  "  humourists,"  could 
write  such  bathos  as  this  : — 

The  soul  of  the  thing  is  its  thought;  tlie  charm  of  the  act 
is  the  actor; 

The  soul  of  the  fact  is  its  truth,  aud  tlie  Now  is  tlie  prin- 
cipal factor. 

The    world   loves   the   Now  and   the   Kowist,  and  tests  all 
assumptions  with  rigor. 

An  equally  unconscious  English  humourist  runs  him  close, 
in  a  less  subtle  vein,  with  a  ballad  which  "  wholly  con- 
sists of  lines  like  these  "  : — 

Sir  HedveiV  tells  the  tidings!      Advises  brave  Sir  Wliite — 
Wio  confident  still  stands  liis  groimd,  and  holds  positions 
tight. 

Mr.  Henley  Dale,  however,  belongs  to  another  region  than 
these  singular  productions.  He  is  hardly  of  first-rate 
quality,  and  he  has  been  ill-advised  to  put  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  "  Songs  and  Lyrics  "  (Constable)  the  lyrics,  for 
which  he  has  no  special  gift.  But  in  graver  forms  he 
shows  a  very  fair  capacity. 

But  the  book  to  which  vre  would  especially  call  attention 
is  Mr.  Gordon  Bottomley's  "  Crier  by  Night."  It  is  in 
many  ways  a  singular  poem.  Though  the  stage- directions 
seem  to  imply  it  is  designed  for  the  stage,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive its  being  effective  as  a  play.  In  its  whole  style  and 
conception  it  is  a  direct  imitation  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats. 
One  can  even  name  the  play  of  Mr.  Yeats's  that  has 
suggested  it — "  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire."  And  yet, 
despite  all  this,  there  is  in  it  a  strong  originality — origin- 
ality in  expression,  originality  even  in  conception — though 
that  may  seem  a  contradiction.  It  is  very  simple  ;  an  Irish 
thrall  in  the  hands  of  a  Northern  couple,  of  whom  the 
wife  is  a  fiendish  tyrant,  while  with  the  husband,  who 
befriends  her,  the  girl-serf  is  in  love.  A  demoniacal 
visitant  (the  "Crier  by  Night"  of  the  title)  approaches 
the  hut  at  midnight,  and  the  thraU  sells  her  soul  to  him  in 
return  for  the  death  of  the  man  ;  that  she  may  have  ven- 
geance on  the  wife,  and  secure  the  husband  to  herself  in 
the  other  world.  The  originality  lies  in  the  details  and 
working-out  of  the  conception.  There  is  not  a  human 
character  in  the  poem  :  the  wife  is  a  mere  she-devil,  the 
man  a  lay-figure,  the  girl  half  of  the  other  world.  Yet  it 
is  strangely  impressive  :  one  feels  the  sorcery.  The  poetry 
is  8ond)rely  strong,  and  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Celtic 
legend  with  fidelity  : — 

Wo  are  the  tears  that  God  wipes  from  His  eyes. 

T  must  follow  him 
I^ost  where  the  imaged  moon  shakes  like  a  soul 
Pausing  in  death  between  two  unknown  worlds. 

Under  each  dark  grey  lash  a  lo.ng  tear  slid 
Like  rain  in  a  wild  rose's  shadowy  ciu-ve 
Dowed  in  the  wind  al.>out  the  morning  twilight. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  detachable  lines  in  it.    But  no 
quotation  will  convey  the  power  of  the  poem. 

Though  its  style  follows  Mr.  Yeats  so  closely,  and 
catches  something  of  his  poetic  {juality,  its  essential 
quality  is  darker,  sterner,  more  grindy  suggestive  than 
his.  A  wild  and  morbid  pretematurahsm  informs  the 
brief  drama,  which  certainly  gives  promise  that  Mr. 
Bottomley  has  it  in  him  to  work  out  a  distinctive  vein  of 
his  own.  At  present  he  has  too  much  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
manner  to  get  full  credit  for  that  in  him  which  is 
himself. 


A  Hindoo  Explorer. 

JouRSEY  TO  Lhasa  akd  Central  Tibet.    By  Sarat  Chandra 

Das.  (Murray.  10s.  6d.) 
Sarat  Cuvkdra  Das  journeyed  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet 
under  rather  different  auspices  from  those  controlling  the 
adventurous  enterprise  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor.  But  despite 
the  fact  that  the  author  "  bade  a  long  farewell  to  his 
native  land  with  but  faint  hope  of  ever  seeing  it  again," 
it  is  at  once  reasonably  obvious,  thanks  to  the  elaborate 
precautions  adopted,  that  his  hfe  will  never  seriously  be 
m  danger,  and  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  "  hideous 
torture "  is  remote.  Sarat  Chandra  Das  was  bom  in 
Bengal  in  1849,  in  a  Hindcxj  family  of  medical  caste. 
Previous  to  this  journey  of  1881,  now  imder  consideration, 
he  had  made  short  incursions  into  Tibet  and  published 
his  reports ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  present  >vant 
of  local  colour,  which  would  be  regarded  as  tmnecessary 
repetition.  To  ensure  his  safety,  he  took  with  him,  as 
companions,  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  districts 
to  be  traversed,  and  he  made  himself  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  language  ;  his  passports,  too,  were 
shrewdly  drafted,  and  covered  every  conceivable  con- 
tingency. In  addition,  he  had  powerful  friends  in  the 
interior ;  but  above  all,  he  possessed  tact,  and  for  the  rest 
he  was  a  Hindoo,  registered  as  a  student  of  theology  in 
the  grand  monastery  of  Tibet.  Thus  prepared,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  endurance,  which  he  possessed  in  no  great 
measure,  and  largely  supplemented  by  frequent  and  jjto- 
longed  rides  on  the  back  of  his  faithful  servant  Phurchung. 
The  veil  of  mystery  has  rested  so  long  over  Tibet,  that 
there  is  inevitable  disappointment  when  it  is  raised.  One 
gets  glimpses  of  monasteries  galore,  and  priests  of  easy 
virtue  ;  a  land  hating  Euroiaean  progress  and  the 
aggressive  frontier  policy  of  Biissia  and  India  ;  a  land 
of  small-iw.x  and  dreary  beyond  belief.  No  doubt  a 
European  covering  the  same  route  would  have  notetl 
much  that  an  Oriental,  accustomed  to  priestcraft  and 
medicine-men,  mythical  jargon  and  symbolism,  takes  for 
granted  :  in  the  same  way  that  the  Londoners'  London  is 
not  London  as  it  appears  to  alien  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  this  record,  which  has  rested  for  twenty 
years  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  India  Office,  remains 
the  most  authentic  account  of  Tibet  now  extant.  Of 
the  author  himself  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  no  self- 
advertiser,  no  poseur;  one  gets  the  impression  of  a 
shrewd  observer,  remarkably  well-infonned,  a  man  of 
courage  and  resource.  When  suffering  from  raging 
fever,  and  given  over  to  the  preposterous  incantations  of 
the  local  doctors,  he  cheerfully  bowed  to  their  prejudices 
and  swallowed  their  ridiculous  brews.  We  have  said 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  land  are  not  very  vivid, 
though  no  doubt  they  are  accurate  enough.  But  the 
general  reader  will  take  more  interest  in  the  customs 
and  laws  of  this  strange  land.  These  will  be  found  in 
special  chapters.  The  marriage  laws  would  be  very  com- 
ilicated  for  the  husband  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
as  the  privilege  of  killing  his  wife  for  "  the  usual  fine," 
providing  he  pays  the  funeral  expenses.  The  funeral 
rites  are  iMJCuliar,  and  deserve  to  be  given  in  some  detail. 
In  evei'y  cemetery  there  is    a    large  slab  of    stone, 
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which  the  corpse,  stripped,  ia  phiced  face  downwards. 
The  officiating  lama  then  cuts  it  in  jjieces.  The  pieces 
are  flung  to  the  vultures.  Last  of  all  the  head  of  the 
corpse  is  crushed,  and  the  bones  pounded  together.  The 
cutting  up  and  distributing  of  a  corpse  is  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  Tibetan  belief  that  charity  is  the 
highest  of  all  moral  virtues. 


Good  Fun. 
Second  Strings.  By  A.  D.  Godley.  (Macmillan.  2s.  Cd.) 
Mn.  GoDUiY  is  as  agreeable  a  writer  of  humorous  verse 
as  we  now  have.  He  has  not  Mr.  Owen  Seaman's  wit  and 
chiselled  distinction  of  form  (he  can  rhyme  "diplomas" 
and  "roamers"),  but  he  has  a  drop  more  of  human  kind- 
ness than  that  caustic  satirist,  and  is  therefore  more 
intimately  companionable.  But  his  work  has  this  failing 
to  the  world  at  large  :  it  is  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  University  spirit.  If  you  have  not  been  to 
Oxford  Mr.  Godley  loses  much  of  his  charm.  Not  all, 
by  any  means  ;  but  he  is,  when  all  is  said,  a  parochial  poet, 
albeit  a  distinguished  one.  Moreover,  to  a  reader  witliout 
a  knowledge  of  Oxford  politics  and  the  interest  in  Oxford 
which  one  cannot  feel  unless  one  is  an  Oxford  man, 
Mr.  Godley  is  often  obscure.  Not  only  his  matter  but  his 
metre  is  of  the  Alma  Mater.  Three  at  least  of  the  pieces 
are  written  in  the  metre  of  the  following  stanzas  from  two 
different  poems  : — 

While  drones  the  conscientious  Don 

Of  Latin  Prose,  of  Hiimau  Will, 
Of  Aristotle  and  of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

a  o  a  a 

All  in  the  dim  primeval  Past 

When  stalked  liritanllia'^x  soil  upon 
The  Diiiosaurus  and  the  Mast- 
odon. 
Nothing  but  University  rhymesters  keep  alive  this  detest- 
able measure.     It  is  not  nmsical,  it  is  not  progressive ;  it 
simply  exists  in  order  that  poets  from  the  Isis  and   the 
Cam  may    show    how  dexterous  they  arc.      Mr.    Godley 
fortunately  has    other   metres    that    arc    musical  and  do 
progress.     In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  metre  that  he 
cannot  handleskilfully.     Wo  quote  from  some  of  the  least 
academically  restrained  and  more  genial  of  his  verses : — 
Place   me    somewhere    in    the    Valais,  'mid    the    mountains 

west  of  Bin n. 
West  of  Binn  and  cast  of  Savoy,  in  a  decent  kind  of  imi, 
With  a  peak  or  two  for  climbing',  and  a  glaciin-  to  explore, 
Any  mountains   will   content   mc,  though   they've   all   been 
climbed  before — 

Yes  !  I  care  not  any  more 
Though  they've  all  Ixicn  done  before, 
And  the  names  they  keep  in  bottles  may  be   n>imbered  by 

the  score  ! 
Though  the  hand  of  Time  be  heavy  :  though  youi-  ancient 

comrades  fail : 
Though  the  mountains  you  ascended  bo  accessible  by  rail  : 
niough  your  nerve    begin    to   weaken,    and    you're   gouty 

grown  and  fat, 
And  prefer  to  walk  in  places  which  are  reasonably  flat — 
Though  you  grow  so  very  fat 
That  you  climb  the  (Jorner  (Jrat, 
Or   perhaps   the    Little    Scheideck,—  and   are    rather    proud 
of  that: 

Yet  I  hoi)e  that  till  you  die 
You  will  annually  sigh 
For  a  vision  of  the  Valais  and  the  higher,  purer  air. 
And  the  true  delight  of  living,  as  you  taste  it  only  there! 

"  Second  Strings  "  is  a  very  claver  book.  It  makes  us  wisli 
that  Mr.  Godley  would  emerge  from  the  Common-room  a 
little  more  and  satirize  on  a  widf  r  scale.  But  perhaps 
Oxford  men  think  differently,  and  certainly  they  at  any 
rate  will  derive  immense  entertainment  from  Mr.  Godley 's 
new  verses. 


Other  New  Books. 

ARTHnn  Wing  Pinero  :  Playwkight.   By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

(Greening.  3s.  6d.) 
Mit.  Fyfe's  study  of  Mr.  Pinero  is  critical  and  frank. 
We  do  not  always  agree  with  him,  but  we  never  find 
ourselves  in  violent  opposition  to  his  conclusions  ;  he  has 
avoided  the  kind  of  unqualified  panegyric  which  is  too 
common  in  books  of  the  sort,  and  he  has  very  properly 
considered  the  plays  both  as  acting  and  reading  drama. 
We  need  not  linger  over  the  few  biographical  details  set 
before  us.  Mr.  Pinero  had  to  make  his  way,  and  he  made 
it  with  less  difficulty  than  most  men  who  have  taken  their 
own  line  in  life. 

Mr.  Fyfe  divides  Mr.  Pinero's  work  into  sections — his 
early  efforts,  represented  by  such  trifles  as  "Daisy's 
Escape";  farce,  which  includes  "Dandy  Dick"  and 
"  The  Magistrate  "  ;  sentiment,  of  which  "  Sweet  Laven- 
der "  was  perhaps  the  prettiest  and  certainly  the  most 
popular  example  ;  satire,  antl  what  Mr.  Fyfe  calls  "  Serious 
Intent,"  the  latter  being  represented  by  such  plays  r.s 
"The  Profligate  "  and  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 
Mr.  Fyfe  very  rightly  considers  that  the  conventional 
ending  given  to  "  The  Profligate  "  seriously  injured  the 
play  ;  indeed,  it  was  pretty  obvious  that  such  a  conclusion 
was  foreign  to  the  scheme  of  the  drama, — a  mere  sop  to 
the  people  who  insist  on  having  their  plays  divorced  from 
life.  We  cannot  so  readily  accept  Mr.  Fyfe's  judgment  on 
"  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray "  and  "  The  Gay  Lord 
Quex  "  ;  we  could  never  quite  believe  in  Paula  and  Audrey 
Tanqueray,  and  if  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  was  merely 
satire  it  was  very  bad  satire  indeed.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
Mr.  Fyfe's  book  is  a  well-reasoned  effort  to  "  place" 
Mr.  Pinero,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  successful.  Granted 
that  such  a  book  was  wanted  it  was  wise  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  capable  writer  who  was  able  to  bring  a  trained 
critical  intelligence  to  the  task. 


A  Book  of  British  Songs,  for  Ho.me  and  School.  Edited 
and  Arranged  with  full  Accompaniments  by  Cecil  J. 
Sharp.  (Murray.  7s.  Od.  net.) 
This  is  a  very  excellent  musical  selection,  which  should 
soon  win  popidarity,  not  only  for  scliool,  but  also  for 
general  use.  It  is  divided  into  National,  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors',  Country,  Humorous,  Old  English,  and  Old 
Scottish  songs.  TJie  editor  has  chosen  songs  which  have 
proved  their  possession  of  back-bone  by  long  survival ; 
and  they  are,  moreover,  songs  of  the  hearty  and  simple 
quality  dear  to  English  people.  Many  of  them  are  songs 
for  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in  any  ordinary 
collection.  The  "Derby  Ham,"  for  instance,  ia  a  song 
familiar  to  Macaulay's  schoolboy ;  but  even  tluit  youtli 
might  find  some  difficulty  in  laj'ing  his  hands  on  the 
music  of  it.  "  Twankydillo,"  again,  is  a  song  long  famous 
among  blacksmiths,  and  most  people  have  heard  or  read 
the  quaint  words ;  but  in  no  ordinary  collection  have  wo 
before  come  across  the  music.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
a  variety  of  songs  in  this  book.  The  notes  often  contain 
interesting  matter.  livcryone  must  have  wondered 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  singular  cliorus  of 
"Twankydillo":— 

A  roaring  pair  of  l)a;L,q)ipes 
Made  of  tlie  green  willow. 

It  appears  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  blowpipes  boimd 
round  with  green  willow."  Such  is  the  explanation  given 
in  "English  County  Songs,"  from  which  (like  many  others 
in  this  book)  it  is  taken.  Tlie  note  on  the  "Men  of 
Harlech "  gives  a  quaint  saying  of  the  one-tinio  Welsh 
governor  of  Harlech  Castle.  "  1  held  a  castle  in  France 
till  all  the  old  women  in  Wales  heard  of  it;  and  now  I 
will  hold  this  jilaco  till  all  the  old  women  in  France  hear 
of  it."     Since  Harlech  was  impregnable,  he  probably  did. 
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The  Corffrfenip  or  Febh.    Translated  by  A.   H.   l.eahy. 

(David  Nutt.  28.  net.) 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  tlie  "  Irisli  Saga  Librarj',"  and 
consists  of  a  translation  of  an  old  Irisli  romance  transcribed 
in  the  twelfth  century  into  the  Book  of  IjcLnster.  But  its 
actual  date  is  much  earlier  than  the  twelfth  centurj' ;  it  is 
one  of  the  cante  fahle  of  which  the  ti-anslator  says  that 
they  are  "  literally  centuries  older  than  any  other  European 
examples  of  this  style  of  writing."  In  the  version  here 
given  the  verse  is '  translated  as  verse  and  tlie  prose  as 
prose  ;  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  readers  as  distrust 
verse  translations  a  literal  rendering  of  the  metrical 
passages  is  supphed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  ston-  tells  how  in  the  Heroic  Age  in  Ireland  Mani, 
the  son  of  Alill,  desil-ed  to  wed  Ferb,  the  daughter  of 
(ierg,  and  we  hear  of  how  the  wedding  guests  departed 
from  Croghan  and  the  events  M'hich  followed  their  arrival 
at  Rath  Ini.  Tlie  nairative  is  full  of  prophesy  and 
slaughter,  and  the  suggestion  of  remote  and  sinister 
romance.  'ITie  prose  strikes  us  as  better  than  the  verse, 
tliough  both  move  easily.  Injustice  to  an  earlier  trans- 
lator it  must  be  added  that  the  present  rendering  is  made 
from  Prof.  Windisch's  German  translation  of  the  story. 

Specimess    of    Midwjv    Scots.      By    0.    Gregory    Smith. 
(Blackwood.) 

Mk.  GBi-:oonY  Sjoth's  "  specimens  "  are  drawn  jiartly  from 
the  great  Scottisli  miscellanies  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
such  as  the  Ballantrae  and  the  Maitland  manuscripts, 
partly  froni  early  printed  sources.  Tliey  extend  from 
Henryson  to  James  VI.  They  are  chosen  to  be  represen- 
tative and  for  Unguistic  rather  than  for  literary  study ; 
otherwise  one  would  perhaps  have  called  out  for  more 
Dunbar  and  Alexander  Scott.  Even  as  it  stands,  apart  from 
its  value  to  the  scholar,  the  volume  will  serve  the  general 
reader  as  a  convenient  companion  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson's 
excellent  histoiy  of  "Scottish  Vernacular  Literature." 
Mr.  Gregory  Smith's  competence  as  an  editor  is  beyond 
qnestion,  and  he  provides  all  the  necessary  apparatus  of  a 
glossary,  philological  and  grammatical  introduction,  and  a 
bibliographical  account  of  the  manuscript  coEections  so 
invaluable  for  the  period.  A  section  on  metre  would  have 
been  a  useful  addition.  "Middle  Scots"  is  explained 
as  a  term  for  "  the  literary  language  of  Scotland  written 
between  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
early  decades  of  the  seventeenth."  It  is  in  this  iieriod 
that  literary  Scots  and  hterary  English  are  first  to  be 
differentiated.  Early  Scots,  the  tongue  of  Barbour  and  of 
James  I.,  is  merely  Northern  Enghsn.  "  The  spoken  and 
written  dialect  north  of  the  Tweed  is  identical  with  the 
dialect  written  and  spoken  in  Northern  England  down  to 
the  Humber." 


The  Autolycus  of  tiU';  Book.'<taix.s.      By  Walter    Jerrold. 
(Dent.     2s.  Gd.  net.) 

Here  is  a  pleasant,   intimate  httle  volume  which  should 

five  a  fillip  to  the  memory  of  any  man  who  really  loves 
is  books.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  amongst  books,  so  that 
the  eye  may  be  lifted  at  intervals  from  the  printed  page  to 
range  over  the  shelves  which  contain  one's  own  treasures. 
Book-hunting  is  the  most  delightful  occupation  in  the 
world,  provided  the  pocket  be  not  too  well  equipped ; 
Charles  Lamb  proved  that  long  ago.  And  Mr.  .lerrold  has 
the  true  Ixxik-lover's  instinct ;  he  has  that  quite  human 
affection  for  a  library  which  can  never  be  acquired ;  he 
handles  his  b(Kiks,  you  are  sure,  with  reverence. 

These  twenty  odd  papers  deal  with  "  finds  "  of  wide 
variety ;  we  have  not  discovered  that  the  author  ever 
picked  up  for  a  few  pence  books  which  were  worth  many 
pounds — such  luck  is  rare  nowadays,  and  it  involves  an 
ethical  (]uestion  which  has  only  recentlj'  been  seriously 
considered  ;  but  the   "  finds  "  recorded  were  all  of  some 


value  to  the  man  of  letters  ;  autogi-aph  copies,  first  or 
early .  editions,  sets,  all  secured  for  a  few  shillings. 
Burnet's  "Life  and  Death  of  Itochester "  (1680),  bought 
in  Aldgate  for  a  halfpenny,  was  a  find  over  which  many 
of  us  would  have  rejoiced,  and  liardly  less  gladly  should 
we  have  secured  for  a  trifle  that  so-called  life  of  Cromwell, 
the  "  Flagellum,"  printed  for  Kandal  Taylor,  "to  be 
Sold  at  his  Shop  at  the  Signe  of  the  Crown  in  Little 
Britain,"  in  1672.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Jerrold  through 
the  tour  of  his  book-shelves,  l)ut  we  recommend  any 
reader  with  an  affection  for  old  calf  and  gossip  to  take 
him  for  a  guide.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  come  across  a 
writer  wlio  can  convince  us  that  he  really  loves  books  for 
their  own  sake,  and  Mr.  Jerrold  does  convince  us. 

Outlook  Odes.    By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.    (Unicorn  Press. 

2s.  6d.  net.) 
This  little  book,  to  be  effective,  should  have  been  published 
some  months  ago.  The  prosperity  of  sucli  a  jest  depends 
wholly  upon  its  timeliness.  Week  by  week  in  the 
"  Outlook"  Mr.  Crosland's  unrhymed  and  uneven  lengths 
of  saturnine  criticism  were  good  reading — a  kind  of  sauce 
piquante  to  the  rest  of  the  paper.  But  in  a  book,  some 
months  after  their  original  appearance,  they  are  less 
flavoursome,  and  the  topical  savour  having  departed,  we 
ask  ourselves  why  there  is  no  metre,  why  no  rhyme. 
This  is  not  true  of  all  the  odes,  for  some  have  universal 
apphcation  ;  but  shrewd  and  biting  as  their  author  is, 
we  doubt  if  the  book  was  worth  pubhshing  now. 

Books  about  animals,  when  they  are  reasonably  well 
done,  are  always  entertaining,  and  "'Who's  Who  at  the 
Zoo  "  (Gay  and  Bird),  bj'  L.  Beatrice  Thompson,  succeeds 
in  being  entertaining.  Both  text  and  illustrations  are 
by  an  art  student  who  has  intelligence  and  observation  ; 
on  the  whole,  the  text  is  the  more  interesting,  though  some 
of  the  drawings  have  distinct  character. 

In  "  That  Game  of  Golf  "  (Sirapkin)  we  have  a  series  of 
sketches  from  "  Punch."  The  first  only  deals  with  golf, 
the  others  include  "Our  Theatricals,"  "Tlie  Biking  of 
llaria,"  and  so  on.  In  this  case  Mr.  Tom  Browne's 
illustrations  amuse  us  more  than  the  text. 

Mr.  Compton  Reade's  book  on  "The  Smith  Family" 
(Elliot  Stock)  has  arrived,  and  it  is  not  very  alarming 
after  all.  In  size  it  is  quite  modest,  but  we  suspect  that 
tliere  will  be  heartburnings  amongst  the  unmentioned 
families  of  the  great  Smith  clan.  We  cannot  find,  how- 
ever, that  any  literary  Smiths  of  any  importance  have  been 
omitted.  The  volume  is  packed  with  concise  information 
and  includes  many  pedigrees  and  extracts  from  Heralds' 
Visitations.  Mr.  Rcade  disposes  of  the  idea  that  the  forms 
Smyth,  Smythes,  and  so  on,  are  affectations.  On  the  con- 
trary he  tells  us  that  many  Elizabethan  Symtlis  have 
liecome  Victorian  Smiths.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Reade 
could  not  refrain  from  quoting  "  The  Smith  a  mighty  man 
is  he." 

New  Editions  :  We  have  received  the  second  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  "The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature" 
(Gresham  Pubhshing  Company),  revised  and  extended  by 
Mrs.  Hinkson.  This  is  an  admirable  reissue  which  should 
do  something  to  revive  many  almost  forgotten  names. — 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  issued,  in  a  cheap  and  handy 
form,  Jane  Austen's  "Pride  and  Prejudice  "  and  "  Sense 
and  Sensibility."  The  former  has  the  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Brock  which  first  appeared  in  1805,  and  the  latter  those 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  which  appeared  in  18!)6.  Both 
volumes  have  introductions  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  In 
the  same  series  comes  Miss  Mitford's  "  Our  Village,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie. — In  his 
"Hampshire  Edition"  of  Jane  Austen  Mr.  Brimley 
Johnson  has  just  issued  "Sense  and  Sensibility"  and 
' '  Mansfield  Park. ' '  These  volumes  have  as  end  pages  maps 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  scenes  of  the  stories  are  laid. 
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Fiction. 

Mr,  Barrie's  Way. 

The  Ltttle  Widte  Bird.    By  J.  M.  Barrie.    (Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  Cs.) 
Ak  engaging  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  annoying  book. 
It  is  neither  a  novel,  nor  a  collection  of  short  stories,  nor 
a  book  for  children,  nor  a  book  for  adiilts.  It  is  shaiJe- 
less ;  half  of  it  could  be  omitted,  aifd  nobody  would  notice 
the  omission.  It  is  sentimental,  and  sometimes  childish  ; 
no  other  living  writer  could  have  treated  the  subject 
without  making  it  nauseous.  Which  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  that  ''The  Little  White  Bird"  is  another 
book  by  Mr.  Barrie,  another  example  of  Mr.  Barrie's  way. 

Writers  who  pine  for  recognition,  gushing  praise,  and 
large  cheques,  and  fail  to  find  them,  must  often  ask  them- 
selves, what  is  this  way  of  Mr.  Barrie's  that  has  made  him, 
both  as  author  and  playwright,  so  prosperous  an  individual  ? 
The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  he  has  resolutely 
refused  to  obsene  life,  or  to  grow  up.  When  he  was 
quite  young,  a  few  types  of  character,  a  few  pretty  and 
obvious  phases  of  the  sentimental  life,  made  a  vast  im- 
pression on  liim.  Time  has  not  blurred  their  outhne.s, 
or  dulled  their  fragrance.  Add  to  that  an  unwearying 
and  very  subtle  study  of  the  artistic  temperament  as 
exemplified  in  himself,  and  you  have  Mr.  Barrie's  material. 
His  view  of  life  is  still  that  of  the  nice,  well-conditioned 
school-girl  who  adores  animals  and  children;  who  will 
talk  by  the  hour  about  fairies  to  a  younger  sister,  and  who 
will  grow  tearful  and  immensely  interested  in  any  love  story 
of  loyal,  unsophisticated  hearts.  Life  and  criticism  of  life, 
growing  in  interest  as  they  grow  older,  that  other  authors 
work  their  wits  upon,  do  not  exist  for  Mr.  Barrie.  His 
subjects  are  the  subjects  that  wait  just  beyond  the  school- 
room door.  He  turns  to  them  again  and  again,  and  he 
has  only  to  turn  to  add  to  his  popularity. 

But  the  autlior  who  would  attempt  to  imitate  him  would 
be  a  foolish  fellow,  tor  Mr.  Barrie  has  rare  gifts  that  are 
not  to  be  simulated.  First  and  foremost  he  has  humour, 
the  real  kind  of  humour  that  bubbles  from  the  narrative 
without  any  apparent  effort — the  humour  of  the  artistic 
temperament's  other  self,  that,  mildly  amused,  mildly 
contemptuous, watches  its  master's  moods.  Mr.  Barrie  knows 
perfectly  well  that  he  is  an  incurable  sentimentalist,  but 
he  cannot  help  it  any  more  than  he  can  help  mocking  at 
himself  for  being  one.  Also  he  has  pathos,  comprehen- 
sion of  the  minds  of  children,  including  that  elder  child, 
the  artist,  and  perfect  sympathy  with  all  simple  and 
imspoilt  natures,  whether  they  are  women,  boys  or  dogs. 

'i'his  meandering  book,  chapters  of  wliich  are  sheer 
padding,  shows  all  Mr.  Barrie's  merits  and  all  his  limita- 
tions. Halt  of  it  is  weariness,  in  the  other  half  there  are 
passages,  indeed  ciiapters,  that  in  humour,  whimsicality, 
and  a  delicate  narrative  power  no  living  writer  could 
rival.  The  dog  Porthos  lives ;  Marj'  lives.  The  boy 
David  lives.  The  few  pages  called  "An  Interloper" 
describing  the  night  David  spent  with  his  second  father 
are  a  triumph  of  literary  art  and  observation.  The  chapter 
called  "A  Confirmed  Spinster,"  a  study  of  an  imaginative 
lover's  imaginary  regrets  for  an  imaginary  lost  love,  could 
not  be  better  done.  Most  men  have  lived  down  this  kind 
of  emotion  by  the  time  they  are  out  of  their  teens  ;  all  other 
writers  at  twenty-five  have  ceased  to  regard  such  whimsies 
as  ■'  literary  copy."  Tljey  are  stiU  fresh  and  fragrant  to 
Mr.  Barrie.  All  the  book  is  like  that.  Mr.  Barrie  treats 
his  bread  and  butter  themes  as  if  he  thought  they  were 
the  only  subjects  in  life.  And  he  does  it  so  well,  that  if 
we  were  not  very  severe  with  ourselves,  we  should  believe 
him. 


Four  Types  of  Fiction. 

TjiB  Romantic  Adventueous  —  The  Sociai,  —  Mcbdee  .uju 

Sddden  Death—The  Amateuk. 
Popular  fiction,  in  the  main,  falls  very  readily  into  certain 
divisions,  and  those  divisions  are  not  many.  Now  and 
then  a  book  makes  a  place  for  itself,  refuses  to  be  labelled, 
and  is  too  often  regarded  with  the  doubt  bred  of 
unfamiliarity.  But  about  most  books  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all;  they  supply  a  market  demand,  and  the  market 
likes  plain  figures  and  no  experiments.  This,  no  doubt, 
simpHfies  trade,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  good  for 
literature  ;  it  tends  to  strangle  spontaneity  and  turns  a 
delicate  art  into  a  kind  of  clumsy  mechanics.  We  know 
exactly  what  the  pattern  is  to  be ;  there  is  never  any  such 
doubt  as  there  was  about  the  pattern  in  the  carpet  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Henry  James  once  wrote.  We  have 
selected  four  such  novels :  they  are  typical  of  this  season's 
production  just  as  they  might  have  been  typical  of  last 
season's  or  of  the  season  before.  It  is  long  since  tlie 
formulas  have  varied  materially. 

The  Romantic  Ad\'enturous. 

"  Flower-o'-the-Corn "  (Clarke)  brings  Mr.  Crockett's 
pubhshed  books  up  to  a  round  two  dozen,  but  with 
increase  of  numbers  we  have  no  increase  in  variety,  no 
natural  development.  "  It  was  thus  that  he  first  saw  her, 
blue  and  white  among  the  gold,  and  ever  after  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  called  her,  like  those  others,  '  Flower- 
o'-the-Coru.'  "  Her  father  was  Mr.  Patrick  Wellwood, 
chaplain  to  Ardmillan's  regiment,  and  the  man  who  saw 
her  "  blue  and  white  among  the  gold "  was  Captain 
Maurice  Raith,  on  the  personal  staif  of  my  Lord  Marlborough. 
We  know  what  is  to  follow,  and  it  follows.  Raith  is  sent 
to  the  Cevennes  secretly  to  encourage  the  Camisard  revolt ; 
the  chaplain,  being  a  Protestant,  goes  as  well,  taking  his 
daughter  with  him.  Adventure  tumbles  over  the  heels  of 
adventure.  Enter  Yvette  Foy,  daughter  of  a  fanatic 
inn-keeper.  Raith's  allegiance  to  "Flower-o'-the-Corn" 
totters.  Yvette  is  beautiful  and  unscrupulous,  so  beautiful, 
indeed,  that  she  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  Marechal 
de  Montrevel  for  a  husband.  The  conclusion  is  blood, 
gross  melodrama,  and  the  chanting  of  psalms.  But  to 
leave  the  matter  there  would  be  to  do  the  author  injustice. 
Mr.  Crockett  writes  with  extraordinary  facility  and 
assurance ;  he  is  never  in  doubt ;  his  invention  never 
forsakes  him.  Occasionally,  too,  he  has  broad  descriptive 
passages  which  touch  off  a  scene  with  a  kind  of  masterful 
intimacy.  Now  and  then  he  approaches  strength,  now 
and  then  he  has  an  episode  almost  moving.  But  the 
general  effect  is  strained,  unreal,  over-coloured,  and  always 
the  sentiment  is  too  young  womanish,  too  cloying.  The 
note  is  the  note  of  sensationalism,  not  of  truth. 

The  Soci.u.. 

No  two  writers  could  be  more  unlike  than  Mr.  Crockett 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb,  yet  the  work  of  each  conforms  to 
a  particular  convention.  In  "  The  Head  of  the  Household  " 
(Chapman)  Mr.  Cobb  shows  himself  to  be  more  than  ever 
dominated  by  his  own  method  ;  he  willingly  resigns  himself 
to  it ;  it  is  as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
struggling.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Cobb  is  not 
amusing ;  he  is :  but  it  is  the  lightest  of  amusement, 
and  it  grows  out  of  the  most  improbable  and  arbitrary 
circimistances.  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Cobb  seemed 
to  take  more  pains  to  find  reasonable  pretexts  for  liis 
deft  and  well-managed  dialogue;  in  "The  Head  of  the 
Household  "  he  has  taken  so  little  pains  that  the  whole 
affair  is  essentially  unreal ;  in  detail  there  are  passages 
true  enough,  but  we  never  recover  from  the  effect  of  the 
beginning.  When  Ursula's  father  dies  intestate,  she 
comes  into  a  huge  fortune  and  a  house  full  of  impecunious 
relatives;  impecunious  relatives  are  common  enough,  but 
those    of    Ursula's    arc    not.       There    are    her   father's 
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step-sister  and  her  daughter,  an  uncle,  a  cousin,  and  a  son 
of  her  father's  step-brother.  They  all  willingly  remain 
under  tlie  s;ime  roof  as  her  pensioners,  with  the  exception 
of  the  father's  step-brother.  The  machinery,  you  will 
perceive,  is  naked  and  unashamed  ;  anything  might  be 
done  with  such  an  incredible  menage,'  and  Mr.  Cobb 
does  a  good  deal  with  it.  But  we  never  for  a  moment 
feel  the  slightest  illusion ;  we  know  that  the  author 
has  invented  the  whole  thing.  For  so  clever  a  book  the 
impression  created  is  painfully  trifling ;  its  only  practical 
effect  is  to  make  us  wish  to  get  out  into  the  street  and  feel 
real  rain  or  breathe  real  fog. 

Murder.  AND  Sudden  Death. 

Mr.  Le  Queux  has  written  the  mystery  story  for  so 
long  that  the  gloom  of  his  material  seems  to  have 
entered  into  his  soul.  "  The  Unnamed  "  (Hodder)  is 
serious  with  a  preternatural  solemnity  ;  it  has  a  kind 
of  pomp  of  woe  which  would  be  impressive  if  we  could 
beheve  in  the  characters.  "  In  this  story,"  says  the 
author,  "an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  present  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  gay  cosmopolitan  circle  in  the  two 
centres  of  Italian  society — Florence  and  Home."  We  have 
discovered  no  touch  of  gaiety  from  beginning  to  end  of 
tlie  book.  It  would  rather  appear  that  Mr.  Le  Queux  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  ne  must,  at  any  personal 
inconvenience,  inform  the  world  that  Italy  is  in  the  hands 
of  secret  societies,  of  which  the  Carmorra  is  the  worst. 
And  after  all  it  comes  to  nothing :  the  Cannorra  in  the 
end  appears  to  be  as  manageable  as  a  Sunday  school, 
and  a  good  deal  more  dull.  It  strikes  us  that  the  story 
of  murder  and  sudden  death  needs  more  humour,  or 
at  least  some  briskness,  to  justify  its  existence.  "  The 
Unnamed"  has  neither;  it  is  heavy,  unreal,  and  as  flat 
as  distilled  water.  Hut  Mr.  Le  Queux  knows  his  formula , 
and  in  this  expression  of  it  he  is  rather  above  than  below 
his  average.  The  people  strut  about,  declaim,  faint, 
disguise  themselves,  make  love,  and  foil  assassins,  all  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  Mr.  Le  Queux  likes  to  call 
footmen  "  flunkeys  "  ;  ladies  "  loll  "  in  their  carriages,  and 
cry  "  '  (io  !  '  jwinting  imperiously  to  the  door."  What 
could  be  more  effective,  more  observ'aut  ?  Certainly  Mr. 
Le  Queux  knows  his  public. 

TilE  A.MATEUR. 

We  had  some  doubt  about  including  "Decadents" 
(Greening),  by  H.  A.  B.,  in  our  list,  but  as  it  is  typical  of 
the  amateur  and  the  superfluous,  it  seems  to  deserve 
mention.  We  have  seldom  read  a  book  more  entirely 
without  distinction ;  its  title  is  as  inappropriate  as  its 
matter  is  poor.  The  author  appears  to  think  that  a  man 
who  falls  m  love  with  an  actress  is  necessarily  a  decadent ; 
also  that  foolish  young  men  and  blackmailers  are  in  the 
same  case.  The  actress  herself  comes  nearer  the  mark, 
since  she  suffered  from  "  alcoholic  dysjjepsia."  As  for  the 
style  and  conduct  of  the  story,  they  are  as  wooden  and 
meclianical  as  may  be.  Not  a  sentence  of  the  dialogue  is 
natural,  and  we  close  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  having 
come  to  the  end  of  a  disagreeable  duty.-  All  we  can  say 
for  "  Decadents  "  is  tliat  it  appears  to  'have  been  written 
with  a  quite  moral  purpose.     It  contains  some  preaching. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  any  comparison  between 
these  four  novels  ;  the  first  two  stand  apart  from  the  others 
in  everj'  way.  But  they  are  all  typical ;  each  drops  into 
its  place.  Whether  the  demand  has  created  the  supply  or 
the  supply  the  demand  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But  we 
do  say  that  "  runs  "  upon  certain  classes  of  fiction  are  bad 
Ijoth  for  writers  and  readers,  and  bad,  therefore,  for 
literature.  Literature,  it  would  seem,  is  the  last  thing  to 
be  considered.  And  perhaps  in  that  there  is  more  csiuse 
for  sorrow  than  for  surprise. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  vnll  follow.] 

Miis.  Cbaddock.  By  W.  S.  Mauguam. 

The  author  of  "  Liza  of  Lambeth  "  has  a  clear-headed 
way  of  writing,  that  commends  itself  to  the  novel  reader 
who  Jias  a  constitutional  objection  to  skipping.  This  story 
o£  modern  life,  which,  says  the  author  in  the  first  line, 
might  also  be  called  "The  Trimnph  of  Love,"  has  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book. 
The  note  of  the  story  is  (restraint.  Here  is  one  of  the 
heroine's  reflections  :  "  If  I  had  been  keeping  a  diary  of 
my  emotions  I  should  close  it  to-day  with  the  words,  '  My 
husband  has  broken  his  neck.'  "     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

How  TO  Choose  a  Husband.  By  Rosalie  Neish. 

The  title  will  attract  the  frivolous,  possibly  the  serious, 
but  it  does  not  describe  the  book,  which  is  a  series  of 
brightly  written  sketches  or  impressions.  "  How  to  Choose 
a  Husband  "  is  the  first,  "  How  to  Choose  a  Wife  "  is  the 
second.  Half  the  book  is  about  Celia,  the  family  beauty, 
who  possessed  "  besides  beauty  a  fascination  and  chann 
entirely  her  own,  and,  added  to  these  valuable  possessions, 
a  perfect  talent  for  getting  her  own  way  in  the  world." 
(Pearson.     Cs.) 

Foiiy's  Quest. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  anonymous  work  in  the 
few  lines  at  our  disposal.  For  the  present  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  peroration.  It  gives 
a  taste  of  the  author's  style:  "There  was  a  modern 
Babylon  that  passed  out.  There  was  a  sequence.  There 
was  Ejaculation — there  was  Labour  before  God  laid  in 
imperfect  scroll  where,  to  his  after  age,  man,  reduced  to 
ethereal  form,  exists  not  save  hmnbly,  save  as  a  hand 
that  was — which,  while  in  being,  strove  as  an  interpreter 
in  Time,  and  with  an  interregnum  as  an  Eternity,  once 
conserved  at  most :  that  one  while  it  was  the  lark,  and 
break  of  Day,  and  again  Sunset,  with  sounds  by  the  great 
River  like  to  a  virgin  walking,  milk-white  with  sweet 
feet."     (Richards.    Gs.) 


Belshazzah. 


By  W.  S.  Davis. 


"  Among  the  characters  is  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  action."  This  passage  from  an 
advance  announcement  of  Mr.  Davis's  new  romance  having 
caught  our  eye,  we  turned  the  pages  to  see  how  he  treated 
Daniel.  We  extract  a  fragment  of  the  scene  between 
Isaiah  and  Daniel. 

"  My  task,"  cried  Isaiah. 

"Yours,"  again  Daniel's  voice  sank  low.  "This  is 
what  is  commanded  you  of  God  :  On  the  day  of  the  feast 
of  Bel  cast  all  fear  from  you.  During  the  festival  the 
customary  watch  will  be  relaxed.  You  know  the  great 
tunnel  beneath  the  Euphrates,  from  the  palace  to  the 
Eastern  City."     (Richards.     6s.) 

We  have  also  received : — Mixe.  Foucheite,  a  novel  of 
French  life,  by  C.  T.  Murray  (Richards) ;  TitK  Coming  ok 
SoNiA,  five  stories,  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Sj'nge  (Fisher  Unwin) ; 
'I'he  Pijvgue  of  the  He,vrt,  three  stories,  by  Francis  Prevost 
(Ward  Lock) ;  The  King's  Pistols,  an  account  of  certain 
passiiges  in  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Goffe,  by  Charles 
P.  Plant  (Swan  Sonnenschein) ;  In  the  Springtime  of  Love, 
by  Iza  Duffus  Hardy  (Pearson) ;  Behind  the  Granite  Gate- 
way, by  W.  Scott  King  (Hodder) ;  I'he  Course  of  Justice, 
by  V.  L.  Whitechurch  (Isbister) ;  Hernando,  by  Owen 
Efall  (Chatto) ;  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle,  by  A.  Perrin 
(Treheme). 
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Talk  and   Print. 

"  Slang  and  cant  are  essentially  primfeval."  That  is  a 
suggestive  sentence  which  arrests  attention  in  a  work 
which  has  but  recently  come  iinder  our  eye.  It  is  entitled 
"  Londonismen,"  and  is  issued  from  the  Langeuscheidtsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung  in  Berhn.  The  first  edition  appeared 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  since  then  the  author,  Mr.  Baumann, 
who  has  enough  English  to  take  a  degree  at  the  London 
University,  has  brought  his  work  down  to  the  current 
year.  There  are  of  course  omissions ;  a  child  could  find 
omissions  in  any  dictionary;  and  now  and  again  Mr. 
Baumann's  ear  is  not  quite  true.  For  example,  "  d'you 
have  much  fun?"  does  not  represent  the  uneducated 
Londoner's  rendering  of  "  did  you  have  much  fun?  "  He 
would  say,  "  Jav  much  fun  ?  "  But  Mr.  Baumann  has 
devised  a  system  of  notation  which  is  no  doubt  as  simple 
as  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  when  you  understand  it,  and  will 
enable  the  painstaking  German  to  talk  the  most  elaborate 
slang  to  the  admiration  of  every  costermouger  within 
range. 

If  slang  is  not  quite  primseval  ■ —  for  dragona  in 
primivval  slime  would  not  be  finicking  in  their  sputterings 
or  nice  in  their  phrases  —it  is  certainly  coieval  with  the 
rise  of  literature.  For  literature  makes  slang  as  society 
makes  the  cad.  You  may  see  the  process  in  English,  how 
the  spoken  worfl  parts  from  the  written  word,  how  speech  is 
divorced  from  literature.  Beneath  the  world  of  books  there 
is  a  world  of  speech.  Now  and  again  the  King  calls  up  the 
beggar  maiden  and  the  King's  English  is  enriched  by 
such  infusions  as  "  boycott,"  "humbug,"  "hocus  pocus," 
or  such  words  as  "  bounder  "  and  "  smug,"  which  still  hover 
on  the  fringe  of  the  respectable  dictionary.  A  recent 
advertisement  of  another  new  dictionary  has  announced 
the  birth — rather,  we  should  say,  the  confirmation-  -of 
twenty-eight  thousand  new  words  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  many  of  these  have  grown  up  from  common 
speech  and  won  their  way  to  the  dictionary  because  they 
are  really  wanted.  Enghsh  is  particularly  prolific  in 
slang,  perhaps  because  it  has  lost  the  capacity  to  make 
compounds.  Cast  your  net  in  any  sea  of  talk  and  you  will 
bring  up  words  that  have  not  yet  been  clothed  in  calf, 
and  indeed  are  scarcely  respectable;  but  they  may  yet 
found  families.  Think  of  these  various  wells  of  lOnglish 
into  which  literature  dips  so  hghtly.  There  is  the  slang 
of  Ix)ndon,  which  comprises  everything  from  rhyming 
slang  to  back  slang ;  there  is  the  theatrical  slang,  the 
costers'  slang,  the  public  school  slang,  the  University 
slang,  the  army  slang,  and  the  slang  of  the  navy,  and 
though  each  of  these  occasionally  overlaps  with  another, 
they  are  so  distinct  as  to  form  almost  separate  languages, 
and  if  you  were  to  drop  among  a  group  of  men  talking 
intimately  together  you  should  be  able  to  place  them 
roughly  on  the  evidence  of  a  few  sentences.  It  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  conceive  of  two  Englishmen,  talking  their 
habitual  language,  and  mutually  unintelligible.  Take 
for  example  a  Winchester  boy — at  Winchester  public 
school    slang  r6achea    its   highest    development — and    a* 


London  pickpocket  with  his  rhyming  slang.  They  can 
meet  in  the  upper  air  of  newspaper  English.  But  at 
will  they  can  sink  in  their  submarines  beneath  the  Murray 
level  and  remain  apart,  mutually  invisible.  The  pick- 
pocket would  not ' '  Oliver  ' '  even  what  a  AVinchester ' '  notion ' ' 
was.  And  slang  has  its  permanent  features.  It  changes  on 
the  surface  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  mere  society 
slang  must  be  served  fresh.  Last  season's  word  for  this 
season's  rendering  of  "smart  "or  "  devey"  is  as  incrimina- 
ting in  a  drawing-room  as  last  season's  frock.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  words  which  have  been  on  the  lips  of  the 
people  for  centuries  and  have  never  become  "  literary." 
In  the  dictionary  of  Thomas  Harm  an,  which  appeared 
about  1566,  there  is  a  conversation  in  current  slang.  Here 
is  a  line:  "Why,  where  is  the  kene  that  hath  the  bene 
bouse?"  Now  there  are  two  words  that  have  been  in 
common  use  for  at  least  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
further  research  might  give  them  a  still  longer  pedigree. 
Yet  neither  has  become  literary.  To-day  a  "ken"  is  a 
house,  and  a  "  flash  ken  "  could  be  indicated  by  the  first 
constable  you  meet.  And  a  few  years  ago  a  music-hall 
singer  was  inviting  us  to  "come  where  the  booze  is 
cheaper."  After  all  these  centuries  "ken"  would  pro- 
bably be  unintelligible  to  most  speakers  of  English,  and 
while  "booze  "  has  risen  a  little  in  the  world  it  has  not 
been  admitted  to  the  company  of  serious  and  respectable 
words.  These  two  instances  will  suggest  the  existence  of 
a  vast  ocean  of  words  beneath  the  literary  language,  words 
which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  seldom  get  into 
print.  People  do  not  usually  talk  like  a  book,  and  even 
for  the  sake  of  posterity  the  slang  dictionary  should  be 
encouraged.  What  do  we  really  know  of  the  speech  of 
the  Athenian  street-boy  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  Socrates, 
Euripides  ?  We  may  be  sure  he  was  not  Thucydidean 
in  his  speech.  Aristophanes  has  preserved  a  word  or  two 
which  is  "rare"  enough  to  rank  below  the  literary 
language,  and  allusions  which  point  to  a  double  meaning 
in  apparently  innocent  phrases.  We  may  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  underneath  the  literary  language  there  was 
another,  probably  several  others,  of  which  neither  Liddell 
nor  Scott  had  any  evidence.  And  when  we  have  deciphered 
the  cuneiform  inscription  we  have  touched  but  the  surface. 
There  were  other  languages  beneath  that  were  neither 
cuneiform  nor  even  good  form. 

No  language  in  the  world,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  so  rich 
in  slang  as  the  English.  In  the  old  country  reminiscences, 
in  the  dominions  beyond  the  seas  and  in  America  inven- 
tiveness, is  produced  a  never  failing  supply  of  young  arid 
old  words  waiting  for  the  confirming  Bishop,  who  in  these 
days  and  in  this  countiy  is  not  an  academy  but  the  daily 
newspaper.  A  complete  dictionary  of  Enghsh  slang  would 
tax  the  resources  and  the  energy  of  Dr.  Murray,  and  when 
completed  would  break  the  axles  of  a  Pickford  van. 
Mr.  Baumann  wisely  confined  himself  to  London.  He  is 
quite  right  in  saying  that  the  speech  of  London  differs 
from  the  speech  of  the  provinces.  Notwithstanding  the 
excellent  train-service  between  London  and  Bristol  the 
Bristol  street  boy  who  cries  "  Wur  bist  gwine?"  would 
not  be  understood  by  the  London  street-boy  as  asking  his 
errand.  But  Mr.  Baumann  is  not  quite  right  in  assuming 
that  London,  though  split  in  the  matter  of  government,  is 
one  and  special  in  speech.  Such  a  word  as  "swot,"  for 
instance,  coming  from  Eton  is  spread  wherever  I'jton  men 
are  found  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  words  in  the 
language  that  is  spoken  and  not  written,  and  the  various 
uses  of  the  little  word  "  on,"  of  which  he  gives  an  excellent 
account,  are  imperial.  The  difference  between  "  I  had  a 
little  bit  01"  and  "I  wrs  a  little  bit  on"  would  be 
appreciated  by  every  Briton.  Tliere  are,  however, 
ordinary  words  with  curious  meanings  that  may  be  picked 
up  in  Ijondon  and  London  only.  For  London  has 
ileveloped  a  special  brand  of  slang  which  may  be  classed 
as  back-slang,  centre  slang,  and  rhyming-slang.  All 
three  arc   generally  used   by   people  ^vho   prefer   to  bo 
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misunderstood  by  tlxe  police.  Back-slang  is  fairly  simple. 
You  turn  the  word  round,  and  get  the  nearest  you 
can  to  the  result  with  your  mouth.  Thus  "jTmep" 
for  a  pewiy  is  cheap,  though  the  ignorant  might  think  it 
a  new  word.  But  tlie  back-slang  for  pohco  is  a  little  more 
comphcated,  since  "  esilop  "  has  become  "  slop  " — the 
recognised  word ;  a  half-way  house  is  provided  by  "  centre- 
slang"  which  is  really  only  a  shirking  of  the  difhcultj-  of 
back-slang,  as  when  you  say  "  ilkem  "  instead  of  milk. 
This,  however,  in  comparatively  simple.  Rhyming-slang 
is  difficult  to  understand  because  the  language  is  con- 
tinually shifting  and  little  remains  permanent.  A  rlijTning 
word  or  phrase  is  taken- — quite  at  nmdom— and  made  to 
serve.  Thus  to  "  oliver "  is  to  understand,  and  the 
origin  of  that  word  illustrates  the  parentage  of  the  whole 
dictionary  of  rhyming-slang  which  shifts  with  each 
generation  of  boys.  To  understand  is  to  "timible" — 
itself  a  slang  term  which  Mr.  Baxmaann  digs  from  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex."  To  "  tumble  "  you  may  rhyme  "  Oliver 
Cromwell  "  if  you  pronounce  him  so.  Then  the 
"Cromwell"  drops  off  and  "Ohver"  remains.  The 
arbitrary  system  on  which  rhyming  slang  is  made  may  be 
shown  by  the  rivalry  of  "cat  and  mouse  "  and  "  flea  and 
louse"  for  the  honour  of  representing  house.  "King" 
is  the  equivalent  for  breath  simply  because  some  forgotten 
genius  rhymed  "  breath  "  with  "  King  Death." 
■  Can  literature  get  anything  from  these  thousands  of 
words  that  underlie  the  written  language  ?  Very  little, 
we  think.  Some  of  them  are  called  up,  being  found 
worthy.  But  a  word,  like  an  office  boy,  is  promoted  only 
when  it  is  found  necessary.  Most  of  the  words  in  the 
underworld  of  Enghsh  are  mere  equivalents.  There  is  no 
reason  for  calling  a  constable  a  "  slop  "  but  the  cussedness 
of  the  criminal.  Now  and  again  distortion,  inventiveness, 
or  adaptation  enriches  the  language  which  has  lost  the 
German  capacity  for  compounds.  It  was,  we  believe,  a 
bus-driver  who  witli  a  side  shout  christened  the  Central 
London  Railway  as  the  twopenny  tube.  And  now  "  the 
Tuba"  is  literary. 


Don  Quixotes  of  Polemic. 

The  reappearance,  in  a  popular  and  revised  form,  of  that 
very  striking  book,  "Supernatural  Religion:  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revelation  "  suggests  a  word 
upon  the  ancient  quarrel,  still,  it  would  seem,  acute, 
between  logic  and  the  transcendental.  "  Supernatural 
Religion"  does  not,  of  course,  stand  alone.  Many  cir- 
cimastances — its  real  and  exhaustive  learning,  its 
anonymity  and  the  starthng  and  wholly  unfounded  stories 
as  to  its  authorshi])  that  were  whispered  abroad,  the 
vigorous  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise — combined  to 
give  it  an  exceptional  prominence  amongst  manuals  of 
disbelief.  It  went  through  some  seven  or  eight  editions 
in  the  course  of  the  'seventies.  But  the  erudite  layman 
who  dared  to  cross  swords  with  the  redoubtable  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  only  one  out  of  mapy  before  and  since  who 
have  felt  that  -the  elimination  of  the  miraculous  from 
rehgion  was,  for  them,  the  cause  of  all  causes  best  worth 
the  expense  of  time  and  spirit.  It  is  sufficient,  without 
going  back  to  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  to  recall 
"  Philomythus :  an  Antidote  against  Credidity  "  and  the 
other  theological  works  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott,  or  the  still 
more  recent  "  Exploratio  Eviftigelica "  of  Prof.  Percy 
Ciardner.  These  writers  differ  in  standpoint  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  author  of  "Supernatural  Religion." 
They,  it  would  appear,  desire  to  pull  down  the  edifice  of 
traditional  Christianity,  in  order  to  rebuild  it  on  other 
than  mirivculous  foundations.  His  scepticism  extends 
even  to  the  theistic  assumptions.  But  all  alike  set  before 
themselves    the    task    of    bringing    the    irrational,     the 


legendary  elements  of  the  old  faith  to  the  touch  of  their 
Ithuriel's  spear  ;  while,  as  readers  of  (^ the  Acauemv  know 
well,  a  similar  enterjirise  has  but  just  now  found  the 
sanction  of  what  may  be  called  officiid  theology  in  certain 
outs|X)ken  articles  of  Prof.  Cheyne's  "  Encyclopaedia 
Bibhca."  For  Prof.  Sclmiiedel,  who  discusses — shall  we 
say,  dissects-  the  Gospels  in  that  alarmingly  heretical 
compilation,  the  character  of  those  momentous  documents 
depends  but  little  even  on  the  vexed  question  of  their 
date.  Whether  they  are  of  the  last  half  of  the  second 
century  as  the  argument  of  "  Supernatural  Rehgion " 
suggests,  or  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  as  the 
more  modern  criticism,  even  of  Germany,  now  tends  to 
hold,  or  of  dates  earher  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70  as  the  older  orthodoxy  maintained,  they  can,  at 
the  most,  according  to  this  intrepid  thinker,  be  held  to 
represent,  not  a  primary  tradition  of  the  events  which 
thej'  profess  to  narrate,  but  a  transformation  of  that 
tradition  into  which  many  untrustworthy  and  legendary 
elements  have  made  their  way. 

Very  likely  it  is  so.  But  if  it  is  so,  the  battle  is  for  all ' 
tliat  not  yet  won  for  rationalism.  These  champions  of  an 
austere  and  chilly  creed  are  but  Don  Quixotes  tilting  in 
the  desert  at  windmills.  The  real  enemy  is  not  there  :  it 
is  but  make-believes  they  overthrow.  The  ultimate  citadel 
of  faith  is  unassailable  by  the  weapons  they  employ,  hes 
secure  from  the  reach  of  any  purely  intellectual  spear. 
Miracles  were  once  the  armament ;  if  miracles  are  now 
outranged,  it  will  be  found  re-arming  with  even  more 
celerity  than  tlie  British  War  Office.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
argument,  we  suppose  that  mii-acles  are  outranged.  They 
have  been  the  objective  of  at  least  two  different  zones  of 
fire.  The  philosophers,  from  Hume  downwards,  have 
demonstrated  their  incompatibility  with  that  axiom  of  the 
universal  validity  of  the  causal  relation  on  which  science 
appears  to  tliink  tliat  its  own  very  existence  is  at  stake. 
The  historians  have  explained  -how  the  belief  in  them 
actually  came  into  being,  how  they  are,  as  Mr.  Grey  put 
it  to  Robert  Elsmere,  only  "  a  natural  inevitable  outgrowth 
of  human  testimony,  in  its  pre-scientific  stages."  We  do 
not  know  that  either  argument  means  very  much  in  itself 
to  the  man  in  the  street.  Put  to  him  the  dilemma  between 
science  and  miracles  and  he  is  as  likely  as  not  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  not  risking  anything  on  the  universal  validity 
of  the  causal  relation.  He  is,  of  course,  daily ;  but  that 
is  another  matter.  As  for  the  history  of  evidence  and  the 
higher  criticism  generally,  his  understanding  of  it  is 
probably  measured  by  that  of  the  newspaper  reporter  who 
told  us  the  other  day  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  read 
a  paper  to  a  Church  Congress  on  "  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  four  Gospels."  But  both  arguments  tell  with  the 
orthodox  apologists  who,  after  all,  are  using  their  reasoning 
powers  on  the  matter,  like  their  opponents.  Wherefore  they 
whittle  down  the  miraculous  suspension  of  law  to  the 
intervention  of  obscure  or  generally  unknown  laws,  a 
process  which  in  the  long  run  must  of  course  end  in  the 
elimination  of  the  miraculous  altogether. 

So  far  as  any  intellectual  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his 
faith  goes,  the  man  in  the  street  probably  depends  mainly, 
and  at  a  remove  of  many  degrees,  upon  the  apologists.  But 
our  whole  point  is  that  faith  is  not,  j)rimarily,  an  affair  of 
the  pure  intellect  at  all.  It  has  intellectual  elements  in 
it ;  but  essentially  it  is  an  amalgam  to  which  the  affections, 
the  imagination,  even  the  nerves,  all  contribute  their 
share.  The  experience  even  of  convinced  sceptics  proves 
this. — 

.\ik1  now  what  are  we  ?  unl>elievm's  botli, 
t^alm  and  complete,  detenuinately  fixed 
To-day,  to-morrow  and  for  ever,  Jiray? 
You'll  guarantee  me  that  ?    Not  so,  I  think  ! 
In  no  wise  !  all  we've  gained  is,  that  belief, 
As  unbelief  before,  shakes  us  by  fits. 
Confounds  us  like  its  predecessor.     Where's 
The  gain?  how  can  we  guard  our  unbelief. 
Jlake  it  Ijt'ur  fruit  to  us  ?— the  probloni  lierc. 
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Just  when  we  are  safest,  there's  a  suuset  touch, 
A  fancy  from  a  Hower-bell,  some  one's  death, 
A  chorus-endinj?  from  Euripides. — 
And  tliat's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  feara 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  natui-e's  self. 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul, 
Take  hands  and  dance  tliere,  a  fantastic  ring. 
Round  the  ancient  idol,  on  his  base  again. 
The  grand  Perhaps ! 
But  if  faith  is  not  built  up  wholly  upon  logic,  surely  it  is 
true    to  say  that  our  Don  Quixotes  of  polemic  are  but 
tilting   at    windmills    when    they   bring    merely    logical 
arguments    against    it.     They   sight    a    conviction  where 
there  is  only  a  prejudice  or — a  dream.     And  if  they  think 
that  dreams  are  dangerous,   they  should  realise  that  at 
any  rate  they  are  impenetrable  to  syllogisms.     Voltaire, 
surely,  had  grasped  this,  when  he  brought  irony  to  the 
rescue  of  his  logic  and  devoted  himself  less  to  refuting 
Christianity  than  to  rendering  it  ridiculous.     And  in  our 
own  age,  too,  have  not  the  most  distm-bing  and  dissolvent 
books   been,  not  those  which  contented  themselves  with 
denying  and  disproving,    but  those  which,  like  Eenan's 
"Vie  de  Jesus,"  or  Seeley's  "  Ecce  Homo,"  or  M.  Albert 
Reville's  "  Jesus  de  Nazareth,"  have  aimed  at   the  brain 
through  the  imagination,  and  have  sought,  not  solely  to 
destroy    the    traditional    conception    of    the    miraculous 
god-man,    but    to   replace  it   by  another    more  intimate, 
more  thrilling,  more  liuman,  if  less   divine.     Even   thus 
approached,  we  doubt  if  faith  will   readily  surrender  the 
supernatural.     Man  clings  to  his  dreams.     The  barriers  of 
the  cognizable  are  strait  and  the  skies  are  grey  above 
them.     The  acceptance  of  fundamental  limitations  is  the 
last    and   hardest  lesson    of  philosophy ;    and    there   are 
few  who  will  not,  if  only  now  and  again,   yield  to  the 
temptation  of  clambering  on  to  the  ramparts  and  peering 
for  some  signal  through  the  drifting  mists.    The  pro<'ess  is 
not  logical,  perhaps  ;  but  what  would  you  have  ?     "  There 
are  certain  questions,"  said  Newman,  or  something  like  it, 
"  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  it  must 
have  an  answer."     "Newman  forgot  to  say,"  remarked  a 
witty  critic,  "  that  the  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  that, 
if  it  does  not  know  the  answer  to  these  questions,  and 
cannot  find  it  out,  it  invents  it." 


Impressions. 

v.— The  Mother. 

TiiE  cottage  where  Jonathan  and  his  wife  lived  was  not 
easily  found.  You  might  walk  down  the  lane  twenty 
times  without  spying  it  nuzzling  into  the  hillside,  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  rough-cut  into  the  clay.  It  was  a 
tiny  cottage,  but  three  counties  could  be  seen  from  the 
porch ;  overhead  you  might  watch  the  weather  in  the 
making ;  just  beneath  was  an  orchard.  In  that  cottage 
Jonathan's  wife  spent  her  days ;  he  Avas  a  wanderer,  she 
was  a  stay-at-home.  A  thin,  restless  woman,  never  idle, 
she  was  one  of  those  housewives  who  are  always  cooking 
something  over  a  fire,  or>  carrying  a  pail  or  a  platter 
between  the  yard  and  the  liouse.  She  never  shared  in 
the  talks  between  Jonathan  and  myself ;  she  regarded 
them,  I  am  sure,  merely  as  another  of  man's  ways  of 
wasting  time.  Sometimes  I  wondered  vaguely  what  were 
her  thoughts,  what  was  her  view  of  life.  Once,  many 
years  ago,  her  emotions  had  been  deeply  stirred  ;  that  I 
knew.  There  was  the  locked  door  in  the  cottage  to 
remind  me.  A  housewife,  with  but  three  rooms  to  control, 
does  not  renounce  one  of  them,  except  under  some  strong 
compulsion.  Lizzie's  bedroom  with  its  music-stand,  its 
violoncello,  its  faded  articles  of  attire,  its  books,  was 
unchanged  since  the  day  she  died.  It  was  dusted  every 
morning — that  was  all.     We  never  spoke  of  her. 


For  his  supper  Jonathan  Hked  a  steaming  Spanish 
onion,  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  ale.  That  was 
the  hour  when  we  talked  about  books,  or  rather  I  talked, 
and  he  made  connnents.  Indeed,  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
those  comments  that  I  willingly  exchanged  the  hearth  of 
my  own  cottage  for  his.  Sometimes  I  read  a  review  aloud. 
He  would  sit  in  the  chimney  corner,  staring  straight  at 
me  with  those  deep-set  eyes,  smoking  placidly,  while  his 
wife  bustled  to  and  fro,  making  no  remark,  except  the 
peremptory  command  when  the  onion  was  dished  from  the 
pot,  and  placed  steaming  on  his  plate:  "Now  then,  come 
and  sit  up."  Jonatlian  obeyed,  hungry  or  not,  while  I 
continued  to  read.  He  could  not,  or  woiild  not  assimilate 
much  at  a  time  ;  when  some  passage  moved  him  to  speak,  he 
would  put  down  his  fork,  and  speak.  On  the  evening  of 
which  lam  writing,  the  fork  was  placed  on  the  table  when 
he  had  taken  but  a  few  mouthf  uls.  The  onion  became  cold 
and  flaccid.  I  had  been  reading  this  passage  :  "  Tennyson, 
more  and  more  as  life  advanced,  seems  to  have  been 
dominated  by  the  horror  of  the  thought  of  losing  indi- 
viduality at  death."  There  Jonathan  stopped  me.  In 
the  silence  the  tick  of  the  clock  seemed  very  loud.  I  was 
conscious  that  the  woman  was  standing  still  behind  my 
chair.     I  turned.     She  was  looking  at  her  husband. 

Jonathan  did  not  speak.  In  those  few  minutes  of 
pregnant  silence  I  knew  that  I  was  near  to  the  heart  of 
things.  Authority,  tradition,  clerical  influence,  the 
contagious  sympathy  of  a  conmion  belief  had  no  hold  on 
this  old  man  and  woman,  with  the  soil  beneath,  tlie  sky 
above,  and  nothing  to  draw  upon  but  their  own  simple 
wisdom.  .  .  .  Slowly  and  sadly  .Jonathan  shook  his 
head.  The  woman  rested  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
examined  her  bruised  hands,  and  said,  "  Nor  I,  .Jonathan. " 

Then,  it  all  happened  in  a  second,  they  both  glanced 
towards  the  closed  door,  and  stared  hard  at  it.  A  change 
came  over  them.  .Jonathan  did  not  move,  but  the  woman 
rushed  at  him,  flung  her  skinny  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
sol)bed,  "  Yes,  dear,  yes  !  " 

VI.— The  Child. 

You  know  the  effect  of  one  lighted  window  in  a  dark 
house  ;  when  that  house  is  a  cottage,  cUnging  alone  to  the 
hiU-side,  and  you  see  the  hght  at  night-time  from  a  wood 
below :  when  the  inmate  of  the  lighted  room  is  a  young, 
pale  girl  who  is  playing  the  violoncello,  and  the  wind  ow 
is  open,  and  there  is  nothing  abroad  but  her  music,  the 
soft  simimer  air,  and  yourself —such  a  sight  remains.  I 
saw  her,  and  heard  Iter,  many  times  by  night  and  by 
day.  There  was  no  need  to  hide  or  crouch,  for  her  eyes 
were  weak  like  her  slight  body,  and  everything  beyond 
the  garden  fence  was  dim  to  Lizzie.  Why  this  child 
of  peasants  should  have  had  the  gilt  of  music,  or  why  the 
offspring  of  so  sturdy  a  couple  should  have  been  doomed 
to  an  early  death  from  curvature  of  the  spine,  was  in- 
explicable. Three  days  a  week,  when  she  was  strong 
enough,  the  carrier  jolted  her  into  Marketboume,  where 
she  had  lessons  at  the  conservatoire.  Colonel  Ward, 
Jonathan's  employer,  saw  to  the  fees,  and  he  it  was  who, 
when  she  became  too  weak  to  make  the  journey,  gave  her 
the  violoncello. 

It  was  Colonel  Ward's  sister  who  carried  Lizzie  off  one 
day  to  a  Harley  Street  oculist,  who  interested  himseU  more 
than  usual  in  the  case,  and  provided  her  with  glasses 
which,  almost  as  if  by  a  miracle,  restored  her  sight.  She 
wore  the  glasses  for  a  week,  and  then  discarded  them. 
When  I  upbraided  her,  she  answered  :  "  They  make  me  see 
everything  so  clearly.  I  don't  want  to  see  things  clearly. 
'I'he  flowers  and  the  trees  are  not  nearly  as*  beautiful  as 
ihey  were  when  I  saw  them  through  a  mist.  The  gentle- 
man was  very  kind  to  give  me  the  glasses,  but  I  want  him 
to  take  them  back."  She  never  wore  them  again.  When 
I  saw  her  playing  at  the  open  window,  looking  out  on 
three  counties  as  she  i)l;iyod,  her  eyes  were  unprotected 
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It  was  Scliumnnn  in  those  latter  days,  always  Schumann, 
and  nearly  always  the  little  "  Schlummerlied."  Her 
pirents  listened  and  wondered,  with  the  inarticulate 
wonder  of  the  very  pof)r.  They  treated  her  as  if  she  were 
a  princess  or  an  angel,  but  they  never  spoke  to  me  of 
Li/zie. 

When  she  died  her  father  threw  himself  6n  his  knees 
by  the  bedside,  and  whispered  :  "  God's  will  be  done  !"  It 
was  terrible  to  hear  him  cry.  The  mother,  looking  as 
white  and  cold  as  a  statue,  gave  the  cottage  a  superfluous 
autumn  cleaning,  'i'wo  days  later  Jonathan  tramped  into 
Marketbourne,  and  returned  with  his  pockets  stuffed  with 
cheap  laces,  odds  and  ends  of  muslin  and  chiffon.  "  It's  all 
soft  things,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  them  gently  into  the  coffin. 
"Her  soft  flesh  mustn't  be  hurt."  The  woman  stared  at 
him,  left  tlie  room  witluuit  a  word,  aud  at  once  began  to 
shake  out  the  mats  in  the  yard.  When  the  men  in  black 
came  down  tlie  steps  she  told  them  to  wait,  laid  tlie  mats 
tidily  in  their  places,  and  then  returned  to  the  chamber. 
"Jonatlian,"  she  said,  and  jerked  her  head  to  the  door, 
"  the  onions  has  gone  nmsty.  There's  a  chance  of  your 
getting  no  supper  to-night."  He  looked  dazed,  but  did 
not  move.  She  went  up  to  him,  took  Ids  arm,  and  led  him 
gently  to  the  door.  "  I  want  you,"  she  said,  "  to  let  me 
be  alone  with  the  bairn  before — before  the  men  come !  " 
'J'iiat  was  nineteen  years  ago. 


Drama. 

Listeneth,   Lordynges. 

An  accident  which  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  play 
about  which  I  had  proposed  to  write  this  week,  gives 
an  opportunity  to  record  the  impression,  or  depression, 
left  by  a  more  modest  entertainment.  This  was  the 
recital — to  be  quite  precise,  it  was  called  a  dramatic 
reading — of  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles,  given  by  Miss 
Honor  Brooke  in  the  Steinway  Hall.  Miss  Brooke  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  to  whom  many  lovers  of 
literature  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  the  audience,  mainly 
of  ladies,  suggested,  as  such  audiences  often  do  suggest, 
an  unwearied,  if  somewhat  misdirected,  hunt  after  short 
cuts  to  culture.  Oddly  enough,  the  last  representation 
which  I  saw  of  the  "  Antigone  "  took  place  only  a  few 
doors  from  the  Steinway  Hall.  It  was  given  in  the  Greek 
by  a  troop  of  girls,  students  at  Queen's  College,  in 
Harley  Street.  It  must  have  been  about  ten  years  ago, 
soon  after  I  first  came  to  I^ondon.  I  remember  distinctly 
the  foggy  night  outside,  the  chorus  moving  round  the 
altar  with  its  pile  of  fruit  and  its  flickering  flame,  in 
the  rather  cramped  spaces  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  stiff 
and  nervous,  but  none  the  less  appropriate,  delivery  of 
the  deathless  speeches.  Something  at  least  there  was, 
one  fancied,  that  night,  of  the  ancient  Attic  illusion.  I 
was  under  no  illusion  -whatever  in  listening  to  Miss 
Brooke  the  other  day.  This  was,  not,  I  think,  because 
the  words  were  not  the  words  of'  Sophocles  himself,  but 
of  Sophocles  as  heard  through  the  medium  of  Prof. 
Lewis  Campbell's  scholarly  English.  Nor  was  it  due 
to  any  imperfections  of  Miss  Brooke's  own.  She  is  an 
excellent  reciter.  Her  intelligence  is  great ;  her  gestures 
are  restrained  ;  her  intonation  is  pure.  A  trifling  and 
not  unpleasant  lisp  is  all  that  the  most  exigent  critic 
could  find  fault  with.  Only  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  dramatic  speeches,  delivered  by  u  kdy  with  a 
Hellenic  lillet  in  her  hair,  but  otherwise  in  modem 
dress,  upon  a  stage  adorned  with  a  piano  (labelled 
Steinway),  several  jars  of  chrysanthemums,  and  a 
oapanese  screen,  are  in  any  way  an  equivalent,  or  even 
a  reasonable  substitute,  for  a.  drama.  No  doubt  the 
appeal  of  a  drama  is  ultimately  to  the  brain   and   the 


emotions.  But  it  presupposes  the  setting  up  of  an 
illusion,  and  this  surely  can  only  come  through  a 
primary  appeal  to  the  senses.  "  The  aim  of  Sophoclean 
tragedy,"  says  Miss  Brooke  in  her  programme,  "was  by 
representing  some  great  crisis  in  an  individual  life  to 
excite  universal  sympathy  for  an  ideal  sorrow,  to  give 
exjjression  and  relief  to  human  emotion,  and  to  exemplify 
the  working  of  great  '  unwritten  laws  '  of  equity,  piety, 
and  mercy."  It  is  quite  true ;  but  how  is  a  spectator 
going  to  surrender  his  emotions  to  those  of  the  play,- 
when  he  is  kept  on  the  strain  all  the  time  to  know  which 
after  all  of  the  characters  is  the  subject  of  impersonation 
at  any  given  moment.  The  effort  to  "  follow  " — and  only 
a  word  by  word  intimacy  with  the  text  could  make  such 
an  effort  imnecessary — is  of  itself  fatal  to  the  illusion. 
Nor,  in  a  (ireek  play,  is  the  loss  of  the  chorus  a  light 
thing.  I  do  not  say  that  Miss  Brooke  was  unwise  in  not 
reciting  the  choruses.  To  have  included  them  would  have 
been  to  introduce  yet  another  element  of  coraplexitj'  into  her 
already  diflicult  task.  But  important  as  the  chorus  is 
emotionally,  it  is  even  more  important  visually  in  detach- 
ing the  spectator  from  his  surroundings  and  ushering  him 
into  the  dream-world  of  heroic  myth  in  wliich  the  action 
passes.  I'^ven  more  than  the  lights  and  the  overture  of  a 
modern  theatre,  it  is  the  agent  of  that  hypnotism  which  is 
the  straight  way  to  illusion.  I  do  not  feel  this  about 
dramatic  recitations  for  the  first  time.  The  instructors  of 
my  youth  were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  breaking  the 
monotony  of  a  winter  term  by  producing  ilr.  Brandram 
for  my  edification  and  entertainment.  I  was  fond  of 
Shakespeare,  and  should  certainly  have  enjoyed  a  play  if  I 
had  ever  had  a  chance  in  those  days  of  going  to  one. 
And  I  never  realised,  although  I  realise  now,  why  it  was 
that  Mr.  Brandram  always  bored  me  so  portentously  ;  why, 
for  instance,  so  riotous  and  pulsing  a  comedy  as  "  Twelfth 
Night  "  evaporated  in  the  process  of  recitation  into  so  grey 
and  pale  a  simidacrum  of  itself. 

Probably  the  tradition  of  dramatic  recitals  dates  back 
to  the  not  very  distant  period  when  a  large  section  of 
society  held  the  stage  a  thing  accursed.  The  fact  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  classic  and  the  absence  of  make-up  just 
brought  the  recital  within  the  pale.  At  any  rate  one  may 
be  sure  that  during  the  hey-daj'  of  recitation,  which  I  take 
to  have  been  the  twelfth  century,  no  one  ever  tliought  of 
standing  up  by  himself  and  reciting  a  play.  The  art  of 
minstrelsy,  of  course,  was  almost  entirely  reciting.  Chan- 
son de  geste,  roman  d'  ax'cntiire,  dit,  fahliati,  every  form 
of  secular  literature  known  to  the  middle  ages,  except  the 
song  proper,  was  recited,  either  straight  forward  with  the 
speaking  voice,  as  one  tells  a  tale,  or  else  in  a  sing-song 
chant  to  the  accompaniment  at  irregular  intervals  of  a 
few  touches  on  harp  or  vlelle  to  sustain  the  note.  And 
somehow  the  minstrels  knew  how  to  hold  their  audiences. 
The  interminable  tales  of  Roland  or  of  Gawaine  whicli 
began  directly  after  supjjer  with  a  "  Listeneth,  lordynges  " 
or  a  "  AUe  herkneth  to  me  nou,"  lasted  long  into  the 
night  before  the  gold  piece  or  the  half-worn  mantle 
came  to  reward  the  tired  disotir.  But  all  this  was 
narrative  and  not  drama.  Of  drama  in  fact  minstrelsy 
knew  hardly  anything.  If,  as  is  possible,  rude  farces 
had  continued  from  lloman  days  to  be  played,  they  are 
not  preserved.  There  are  a  few  "disputes"  and  other 
dialogued  pieces,  such  as  the  well-known  "Nut-Brown 
Maid."  These  were  perhaps  recited  by  two  minstrels 
answering  each  other.  But  the  individual  minstrel  knew 
better  than  to  desert  narrative  for  drama.  The  methods 
of  drama  and  of  recitation  are,  in  fact,  set  widely  apart. 
The  action  of  a  drama  is  wholly  detached  from  the 
spectator.  The  incursion  of  the  Elizabetlian  andience  on 
to  the  stage,  although  Shakespeare  puts  it  to  use  in 
Christophero  Sly,  was  only  a  passing  anomaly.  Tiio 
personality  of  the  actor  is  a  thing  to  be  kept  in  subor- 
dination, 'i'hc  relation  bet wcon  the  niciter  and  his  hearers 
is  far  more  direct  and  immediate.     The  very  object  of  the 
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"Listencth,  lordyngee "  of  tbe  minstrel  is  to  bring 
himself,  and  not  bis  song  alone,  into  touch  with  those  that 
sit  around.  His  highest  praise  is  to  be  told,  as  Ulysses 
told  Deraodocus,  "  Right  truly  dost  thou  chant  the  faring 
of  the  Achaears,  how  they  did  and  how  they  suffered,  and 
all  their  woe,  as  if  thoii  thyself  hadst  been  present,  or 
hadst  heard  the  tale  from  one  who  was  there."  And  it  is 
precisely  this  personal  note  which  seems  tome  inconsistent 
with  the  intrusion  of  drama. 

E.  K.  Ch.'VMBEES. 


Art. 

The  New  English  Art  Club. 

The  catholicity  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  is  commend- 
able. All  schools  and  temperaments  which  are  not 
academic,  commonplace  or  desiccated,  are  welcomed  !  Tlie 
practitioners  of  fiat  painting,  of  broken  brush-work,  of 
vivid  landscape,  of  dirty  landscape  ;  those  wlio  can  do  a 
shght  thing  beautifully,  but  who  never  court  failure  by 
grasping  difficulties  like  a  bride  ;  beginners,  whose  ambition 
outruns  their  powers,  are  alike  welcomed.  The  club 
remains  new  in  deed,  as  well  as  in  name.  It  sheds 
members  like  autumn  leaves  ;  but  j-ou  hear  of  them  again 
at  the  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere.  It  opens  its  arms 
to  young  talent,  giving  Mr.  John,  for  example,  the  best 
jwsition  on  the  walls,  and  hanging  Mr.  Rothenstein, 
Junr.,  on  the  line  with  an  ambitious,  but  unsuccessful 
subject  study  called  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  And  the 
club  also  honours  its  more  experienced  members,  such  as 
Mr.  Brabazon,  Mr.  MacColl,  Mr.  Rich,  &c. 

Tlie  Bnibazon  wall  persists  through  all  tlie  changes  of 
theme  and  method  that  the  working  members  (I  use  tlie 
phrase  with  some  trepidation)  have  exploited  in  tlie  past. 
The  painters  whose  place  is  on  the  Brabazon  wall  may  be 
compared  with  the  House  of  Lords.  They  do  nothing  in 
particular,  but  they  do  it  very  well.  They  sit  for  a  few 
minutes,  portray  a  beautiful  effect  of  evening  glow,  or  a 
mountain  top  rising  rosily  through  the  mist,  and  then  they 
return  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  Sometimes  a  member 
from  the  other  House  takes  a  seat  with  them  for  a  little 
while,  flashing  on  to  paper  some  effect  of  light  on  sky  or 
sea  or  moor,  or  some  arrangement  of  trees  in  sombre  shade. 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer  sits  among  them  this  autumn  with 
"A  Moorland"  and  "A  Glade,"  and  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner 
with  a  "  Hay  Barge  "  and  a  "  Dordrecht  from  the  Marshes." 

Accomplished  !  beautiful !  are  the  epithets  that  rise  to 
the  tongue  in  speaking  of  the  painters  who  decorate  the 
Brabazon  wall.  They  are  the  Austin  Dobsons  of  the 
club,  doing  little  things  supremely  well,  refraining, 
through  excessive  modesty,  from  attempting  "works." 
They  seek  beauty,  not  as  an  attribute,  but  as  an  essential. 
Vou  remember  the  story  of  A  Certain  Wit  who  happening 
to  call  upon  a  lady  found  her  attempting  to  decorate  the 
wall  of  her  drawing-room  with  fans.  "  ()h,  I  am  so  glad 
j'ou  have  called,"  she  cried,  "now  you  can  help  me  to 
arrange  them."  "Madam,"  he  answered,  "your  fans 
should  not  be  arranged,  they  should  occur."  It  is  at  least 
arguable  that  beauty  in  pictures  should  occur,  as  humour 
should  occur  in  talk  or  on  the  page.  Beauty  occurs, 
if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  in  Mr.  Chancellor's 
study  of  a  girl,  in  Mr.  Duff's  sooty  pictures  of  sheep, 
in  Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  metallically  vivid  "Summer- 
time," in  Mr.  Walter  Osborne's  companionable  "Milking 
Time,"  in  Miss  Walker's  sunny  "  Tea  Table,"  in  Mr. 
Ileriry's  delicate  sea  pieces,  and  in  Mr.  Bellingham 
Smith's  "Go,  Lovely  Rose."  It  is  arranged,  if  I  may 
say  so,  sought  for,  with  too  clamorous  a  determination 
to  see  beauty  at  any  cost,  in  Mr.  Charles  Conder's  unsub- 
stantifil  Maeterlinckian  landscapes,  and  in  Mr.  Hartrick's 
"  Thel*ndisox)vcred  Country."  Mr.  Ilartrick  always  "  makes 


one  furiously  to  think,"  but  the  needle  of  his  vision  dart" 
round,  most  confusedly,  from  pictures  that  are  ahnosf' 
ugly  in  their  brutal  directness,  to  others  that  are  almost 
uninteresting  in  their  determination  to  be  extra  beautiful. 

L'gliness  is  an  ugly  word.  "  Contrary  to  beauty  "  is 
prettier,  and  I  am  inclined  to  use  the  phrase  in  speaking 
of  the  House  of  Commons  members  of  the  club.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  the  painters  I  have  mentioned  above  are 
not  whole-heartedly  eager  and  industrious  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  art ;  but  there  is  a  certain  section  of  tlie  club, 
genre  painters  mainly,  who  suggest  the  untiring  activity 
of  those  able  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
sit  on  committees,  ask  questions,  digest  Blue-blooks,  and 
speak  well  when  necessary.  For  the  past  few  years  the 
Xew  English  Art  Club  has  been  dominated  by  the 
personalities  of  a  few  members  who  have  made  the 
domestic  picture  the  dominant  note  of  the  club's  exhi- 
bitions. I  do  not  mean  the  milhnery-baby  domestic 
picture  of  the  Royal  Academy,  rather  the  home  picture 
of  the  Dutch  School.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough. 
Mr.  Orpen,  Mr.  Rothenstein,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Muirhead 
have  chosen  to  paint  the  rooms  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  choice  and  simple  possessions  that  an  artist  gathers 
about  him.  This  example  of  dogged  hard  work  has  been 
infectious.  Mr.  Henry  Tonks,  a  painter  hitherto  associated 
rather  with  the  Lords  tlian  the  Commons,  shows  in  two 
portrait  groups  that  he  is  not  only  a  painter  of  knowledge, 
that  we  already  knew,  biit  also  that  he  can  be,  when  he 
chooses,  a  willing  worker.  On  "The  Return  from  the 
Ball  "  and  on  the  companion  Portrait  Group  labour  has  not 
been  spared.  The  dress  of  the  blonde,  unattractive  woman 
who  lias  j  ust  returned  from  the  ball,  the  nightgovyns  of 
the  children,  are  dexterously  suggested,  but  the  picture 
does  not  give  one  the  pleasure  it  should.  The  marks  of 
labour  are  so  plain  upon  it ;  the  composition  has  been  so 
carefully  planned  ;  there  is  no  spontaneity,  none  of  that 
large  simplicity,  so  engaging,  so  frankly  fundamental  in 
its  appeal  that  the  great  portrait  groups  have,  say 
Reynolds's  "  Angerstein  Children,"  or  Hoppner's  "The 
Setting  Sun."  It  would  be  foolish  and  untrue  to  call 
Mr.  Tonks's  "  The  Return  from  the  Ball "  ugly,  but  to  my 
eyes  it  certainly  is  "contrary  to  beauty."  1  can  admire 
passages  iji  the  painting,  appreciate  and  applaud  difficulties 
bravely  attacked  and  often  overcome,  but  the  finished  work 
leaves  me  cold  and  critical,  and  does  not  beguile  me  back 
to  look  at  it  again. 

This  criticism  does  not  apply  only  to  Mr.  Tonke. 
Speaking  generally,  it  illustrates  my  attitude  to  all  these 
talented  painters  of  interiors.  Not  one  of  them  offers 
repose  to  the  eye ;  not  one  of  them  typifies  the  calm  and 
sane  spirit  of  the  painter  in  whom  the  craftsman  is  but 
the  willing  handmaid  of  the  artist,  who  sees  his  subject 
as  a  whole,  and  makes  you  feel  that  a  picture  is  the  final 
expression  of  his  temperament,  not  vivid  facets  of  his 
talent.  Therein  lies  the  greatness  of  the  Dutchmen,  even 
the  lesser  Dutchmen. 

It  seems  a  little  ungracious,  but  try  as  I  will,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  like  either  of  Mr.  W.  Itothenstein's 
pictures.  I  resent  the  hard  green  of  that  couch,  the 
hard  drawing  of  the  figures  in  his  portrait  group.  Mr. 
Russell's  "Needlework"  pleases  more,  but  even  here 
the  artist  has  not  been  atile  to  conceal  his  cleverness. 
I  could  almost  imagine  that  he  painted  the  reclining 
figure  to  show  how  dexterously  he  could  indicate  her 
shoeless  feet  without  drawing  them. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Orjien  wlio  affords  the  best  example  of 
the  apparent  inability  of  these  clever  painters  to  weld  the 
parts  into  the  whole,  to  focus  their  observation.  His 
remarkable  talent  we  will  take  for  granted,  and  look 
briefly  at  his  four  pictures.  Three  are  single  iigures— a 
portrait  of  himself,  and  studies  of  two  recumbent  men. 
These  are  studies  :  there  was  no  need  to  visuahse  the 
component  parts  into  a  harmonious  whole,  and  they  are 
as  deft,  as  well  oijservcd,  as  direct  as  painting  could  well 
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be.  Any  living  painter  of  the  first  rank  would  be  proud 
to  sign  them.  Examine  his  "Chess  Players.''  There 
are  passages  in  this  picture  that  are  entirely  Ijcautiful ; 
the  painting  of  tlie  accessories ;  the  figure  of  the  girl ; 
the  correlation  of  the  textures ;  the  sensation  of  niysterj- 
given  to  common  objects  l)v  observing  them  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  under  the  magic  of  light  and 
atmosphere — these  are  among  the  things  that  go  to  make 
a  great  picture.  Now  look  at  the  standing  figure — poorly 
drawn,  badly  placed.  You  say  to  yourself — what  is  it 
doing  here?  If  the  picture  were  a  hundred  years  old,  it 
would  be  said  that  this  figure  had  been  put  in  by  some 
muddler,  who  thinking  to  improve  a  beautiful  picture — 
spoiled  it.  That  figure  is  an  episode  in  the  picture, 
imrelated  to  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  strange  tiling  is  that 
Mr.  Orpen  did  not  see  this.  TJie  artist  slumbered  in 
liim,  or  he  would  never  have  allowed  this  work  to  be 
exhibited.  In  my  opinion  the  picture  in  this  exhibition 
that  comes  nearest  to  what  one  critic  has  well  called 
"  that  serenity,  that  air  of  finality  that  comes  when 
endeavour  gives  way  to  accomplishment "  is  Mr.  Muir- 
head's  "  A  Girl  Reading."  The  red-gowned  woman  is  a 
little  difficult  to  assimiLite  at  first,  but  she  grows  upon 
one,  and  all  the  other  passages  of  this  capable  example 
of  modern  painting,  remain  as  delightful  as  they  were 
at  the  first  jrlance.  This  picture  certainly  has  the  air  of 
finalitv.        "'  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  stated  that  a  distinguished  physicist  once  dreamed 
that  he  had  discovered  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  and 
before  he  was  thoroughly  awake,  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
wrote  it  down,  lleturning  to  bed,  he  slept  again  till 
the  morning  only  to  find,  on  finally  waking  up,  that  he 
had  written  two  lines  of  doggerel  which  could  convey 
no  meaning  to  anylxjdy.  It  is  certainly  not  by  this 
method  that  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  has  approached 
the  problem  of  which  he  announced  the  solution  in  the 
Rede  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge  last  June ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  his  researches  on  the  subject  began 
twenty  years  ago,  and  liis  principal  theory  of  diiatancy 
was  demonstrated  at  the  Royal  Institution  as  far  back 
as  1891.  Yet  when  we  consider  how  complete  an 
inversion — to  use  his  own  phrase — of  tlie  popular  con- 
ception of  the  universe  his  new  discovery  involves,  it 
may  well  appear  to  ns  likely  that  it  will  be  at  least 
another  twenty  years  before  it  becomes  tliinkable  by 
the  man  in  the  street. 

First,  however,  let  us  try  to  formulate  to  ourselves 
what  the  popular  idea  of  the  universe  really  is.  I  suppose 
most  people  would  now-a-days  agree  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  our  system  and  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the 
eight  planets  which  revolve  round  it,  each  spinning  mean- 
while on  its  own  axis.  Those  of  us  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  elementary  ideas  of  physics  goes  a  little  further 
might  be  inclined  to  guess  that  the  'sun  and  the  whole 
solar  system  in  like  manner  revolve  round  one  of  the 
stars  which  we  see  on  most  fine  nights  in  the  year, 
which  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  Sirius  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  stars  of  the  Pleiades  :  while  others,  who  have 
followed  the  controversies  which  have  spriing  ujd  in  the 
learned  world  during  the  last  half  century,  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  theory  that  the  space  between  us  and 
the  other  stars,  as  well  as  the  interstices  between  the  mole- 
cules of  terrestrial  matter,  is  filled  with  a  substance  called 
"ether,"  vvhich  has  been  figured  for  us  as  an  incompres- 
sible elastic  jelly  of  almost  inconceivable  tenuity,  tiie 
quivering  of  which  produces  light.  But  we  have  ho 
sooner  got  those  theories  firmly  in  our  heads  than  the 
unsolved  problems  begin  to  appear.    If  the  earth  revolves 


on  its  own  axis  and  we  are,  therefore,  as  Prof.  Reynolds 
reminds  us.  standing  all  dhr  lives  on  a  floor  moving  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  second,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not 
fall  off?  And  if  lijjht,  whether  coming  to  us  from  the 
sun  or  from  some  artificial  source  like  a  candle,  is  only  due 
to  undulations  in  the  ether,  how  comes  it  that  it  is 
reflected  from  polished  surfaces  and  absorbed  by  rough 
ones?  And  if  both  these  questions  could  be  answered 
satisfactorily,  how  could  we  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  phenomenon  we  caU  electricity,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  no  recognised  place  in  the  solar  system  at  all, 
but  which  appears  as  if  it  were  a  fluid — which  we  are  told 
on  good  authority  it  is  not — flowing  from  some  place  and 
towards  some  place  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  form  even  a  conception  ?  Such 
are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that  Prof.  Reynolds  sets 
himself  seriously  to  answer. 

This  he  does  by  drawing  our  attention  to  a  j)roperty  of 
certain  forms  of  matter  which  has  hitherto  received  little 
attention,  and  which  he  calls,  as  we  have  seen,  diiatancy. 
If  a  sponge  be  filled  u-ith  water — to  take  his  fimdamental 
experiment — and  squeezed  between  two  boards,  water,  as 
we  can  all  see  wthout  repeating  the  process,  will  be 
squeezed  out ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  aU  forms  of  matter. 
If  the  matter  to  be  squeezed  be  what  he  calls  granular, 
that  is  to  say  consisting  of  a  niimber  of  rigid  spheres  in 
free  contact  with  each  other,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
a  quantity  of  shot  or  sand  enclosed  in  an  india-rubber 
envelope,  the  effect  of  squeezing  in  contact  with  water  will 
be  that  instead  of  the  water  being  expelled,  it  will  be  drawn 
in.  To  put  it  in  more  general  terms,  granular  matter 
"  possesses  the  apparently  paradoxical  or  anti-sponge 
property  of  swelling  in  bulk  as  its  shape  is  altered." 

Prom  this,  Prof.  Reynolds  goes  on  to  explain  the 
different  problems  of  the  universe  in  terms  wliich  cer- 
tainly involve,  as  he  admits,  a  complete  inversion  of  aU 
our  former  ideas  upon  it.  Let  us  imagine,  he  says  in 
effect,  the  ether,  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  think  of 
as  filUng  all  otherwise  unoccupied  space,  as  being,  not 
a  jelly,  but  a  mass  of  grains  inconceivably  small,  but 
absolutely  unconfined  as  to  its  boundary.  We  shall 
find,  he  tells  us,  that  it  wUl  reproduce  all  the  qualities 
of  elasticity  and  incompressibility  with  which  we  have 
endowed  the  ether  when  we  supposed  it  to  be  a 
jelly,  with  a  density  which  may  be  if  we  please  ten 
thousand  times  that  of  water.  But  how  then  can  we 
think  of  matter,  as  we  have  hitherto  called  it  in  distinction 
from  the  ether?  It  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that, 
although  the  constituents  of  any  portion  of  matter  may 
be  constantly  changing,  its  outward  appearance  may 
remain  the  same.  Such  a  phenomenon  presents  itself 
when  several  billiard  balls  are  arrayed  on  a  table  or, 
still  better,  suspended  in  a  row,  and  another  is  propelled 
rapidly  on  to  one  end  of  the  group  with  the  result  that  it 
adds  itself  to  it,  and  causes  one  of  those  already  there  to  be 
detached  with  equal  rapidity  from  the  other  end.  Hence 
we  can  think  of  the  constituents  of  each  group  of  matter 
as  being  in  rapid  motion  among  themselves  at  even  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  second  without  causing  it  to  lose  its 
outward  form,  and  this,  if  I  read  Prof.  Reynolds  rightly,  is 
jjretty  much  what  is  hai^jiening.  But  what  then  are  the 
molecules  or  smallest  constituents  of  matter.  Merely,  he 
savs,  waves  in  the  medium  which,  although  they  may 
coiiere,  cannot  pass  tlirongh  each  other.  To  conceive 
this,  he  has  to  suppose  that  the  medium  is  stationary  and 
the  molecules  are  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  earth, 
"  the  grains,"  as  he  says,  "  within  the  surfaces  being 
continuously  replaced  by  other  grains  by  the  absorption 
of  other  grains  m  front,  and  the  detachment  of  the  original 
ones  behind  without  any  mean  effect  on  the  motion  of  the 
grains."  Yet  this  seems  to  me  to  raise  the  further 
question:  What  causes  the  rotation  of  the  earth?  and  to 
tliis  I  do  not  see  that  Prof.  Reynolds's  lecture  affords 
an  answef . 
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flowever  that  may  be,  if  we  once  allow  his  premises, 
which  he  claims  to  have  inductively  verified  and  supports  by 
experiments  wliich  I  regret  I  cannot  reproduce  here,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  his  conclusions  foUow  from 
them  logically  enough.  Gravitation  is  explained  by  him 
as  being  diie  to  tJie  variation  of  the  inward  strains 
"  caused  by  curvature  in  the  normal  piling  of  the 
medium,"  and  the  explanation,  although  rugged  from  its 
brevity  seems  to  be  sufficient.  Electricity  is  in  the  same 
way  accounted  for  as  being  due  to  the  "  effort  to  revert  " 
of  irregularly  piled  groups  of  grains,  and  the  explanation 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  disposing  once  and  for  all 
of  the  eternal  question  whether  positive  and  negative 
electricity  are  two  things  or  only  different  aspects  of  the 
same  thing.  By  similar  means,  we  get  the  explanation  of 
light  which  is  said,  without  apparently  doing  violence  to 
Clerk-Maxwell's  theory,  to  be  the  result  of  electric  dis- 
charges "  the  recoil  from  which  sets  up  a  vibration  in  the 
medium  which  is  exhausted  in  initiating  waves  of  light 
and  heat."  Thus  at  one  swoop  we  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
principal  problems  that  have  hitherto  vexed  us  in  our 
attempts  to  form  a  rational  conceptien  of  the  universe. 

Which  things  may  be,  and  although  most  people  have 
an  instinctive  distrust  of  keys  which  are  said  to  unlock  aU 
doors,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  argument  which  Prof. 
Reynolds  brings  forward  should  appeal  strongly  to  those 
who  argue,  as  most  of  us  do  in  sucli  transcendent  matters, 
by  analogy.  He  began  his  lecture  to  the  Royal  Institution 
by  reminding  his  hearers  that  Nature  has  hitlierto 
appeared  to  act  like  the  diplomatist  in  Poe's  story 
of  the  Purloined  Letter,  who,  knowing  that  strenuous 
attempts  would  be  made  to  steal  a  particular  document, 
left  it  exposed  to  view  unsealed.  All  our  great  discoveries 
have  come  to  us  through  means  that  have  been  lying,  so 
to  speak,  under  our  noses  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  possibiUties  of  the  steam  engine  seem  now  to  have 
been  perfectly  patent  to  everybody  since  the  experiments 
of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  yet  for  nearly  twenty  centuries 
they  remained  unnoticed.  So  the  first  experiment  in 
electricity  was  made,  if  legend  can  be  trusted,  by  Thales 
of  Miletus  some  five  centuries  n.c,  but  the  second  step 
in  the  matter  was  not  taken  until  so  recent  a  period  tliat 
we  are  even  now  debating  what  electricity  is,  and  whence 
it  comes  ?  Hence  it  is  quite  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
solution  of  this  and  other  high  problems  has  really  been 
lying  ready  to  our  hands,  and  written,  so  to  speak,  in  such 
common  matters  as  sand  and  billiard  balls  until  the 
insight  of  Prof.  Reynolds  has  read  it  for  us.  And  this 
may  well  be,  although  the  "  equal  validity  for  all  normally- 
constituted  minds,"  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
scientific  theories  is  yet  a  long  way  off. 

F.  Leggh. 


Correspondence. 

"A  New  Religion." 

Sm, — In  your  highly  interesting  and  able  review  of 
Mr.  Podmore's  book,  your  reviewer  assumes  that  Spiritual- 
ism may  have  in  it  the  making  of  a  "  new  rehgion."  I  do 
not  think  that  Spiritualists  (of  whom  I  am  not  one)  view  it 
themselves  in  this  light.  The  more  serious  among  them 
consider  that  after  making  aU  allowance  for  fraud  and 
imposture,  conscious  or  unconscious,  on  the  part  of 
mediums,  and  for  tricks  of  the  imagination  and  sensory 
illusion  on  the  part  of  sitters  and  experimentabsts,  there 
remains  a  substratum  of  facts  sufficient  to  prove — 

1.  The  continued  existence  of  man  after  death. 

2.  The  possibility  of  communication  between  the  here 

and  the  beyond. 
Now  the  Therjsophists  (of  whom  I  am  one)  uphold  the 
first  proposition,  and  accept  the  latter,  but  interpret  it  in 


a  very  different  manner— admitting,  but  not  encouraging, 
the  phenomena  of  the  seance  room.  Theosojjhy  does  not 
necessarily  refer  such  phenomena,  even  when  genuine, 
to  the  agency  of  "  departed  spirits."  It  offers  a  wider 
and  far  more  complex  explanation  thereof  than  that  of 
simple  Spiritualism,  and  here  occurs  the  parting  of  the 
ways  between  these  two  systems  of  occult  research. — 
Yours,  &c.,  E.  M.  H. 

The  "Best  Novels." 

SiB, — The  terms  of  your  "  Twelve  Best  Novels  "  Competi> 
tion,  the  result  of  wliich  you  announced  last  week,  suggest 
what  appears  to  be  an  imconscious  unfairness.  You  asked  for 
lists  of  the  twelve  best  novels  published  this  year,  which 
would  include  books  just  issued,  books  upon  which  neither 
critics  nor  public  had  passed  judgment.  Thus  Mr.  A.  E.  W. 
Mason's  "  Four  Feathers,"  which  appeared  a  week  before 
your  plebiscite  list  was  published,  received  only  seven 
votes,  and  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  "  Cecilia  "  five.  I  might 
name  other  books  which  probably  received  no  votes  at  all 
because  they  had  not  yet  come  into  your  readers'  hands. 
I  suggest  that  the  better  plan  in  futiire  would  be  to 
include  novels  published  up  to  within  a  mouth  of  your 
competition,  or  at  any  rate  let  the  date  of  pubUcation  be 
set  against  the  title  of  each  book. — ^Yours,  &c., 

N0VEU8T. 

An  Opinion. 

Sm, — ^I  have  just  read  "  The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate," 
v^hich  you  class  amongst  your  six  most  artistic  novels  of 
the  year,  and  I  confess  I  saw  it  in  your  list  with  amaze- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  artistic,  but  it  is  certainly  the  most 
duU,  uninteresting  book  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
read  for  many  a  long  day.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  novel, 
but  it  is  a  novel  without  a  story,  and,  after  all,  who,  save 
the  critics,  reads  novels  but  for  the  sake  of  the  story  they 
are  supposed  to  tell  ?  The  novelist  who  can  tell  a  good 
story  well,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  both  artist  and  story-teller, 
but  art  without  a  story  may  the  Academy  deliver  us  from  ! 
— Yours,  &c..  Regular  Subsceiber. 


Other  Letters  SuwirARiSEn :  These  include  a  letter  too 
long  to  print,  criticising  our  article  "What  is  Will?"; 
a  communication  from  T.  J.  J.  on  the  subject  of  our 
paragraph  on  .lames  Hannay ;  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  T. 
Edwards  Jones  as  to  a  curious  misprint  in  the  date  on 
Plate  I.  of  Messrs.  Dent's  issue  of  Blake's  "  Book  of  Job  "  ; 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  bewailing  the 
careless  punctuation  of  the  daily  press. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  164  (New  Series). 

Last  week  wo  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  literary 
go.Mip  paragraph  on  the  lines  of  one  which  we  quoted  from  •'Punch.'" 
We  award  the  prize  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Noble,  2!(  Wellinfrton  Square, 
Oxford,  for  the  following  :— 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Kipling's  object,  in  his  publication  oi; 
".Just-So  Stjries,"  was  to  provide  liimi-elf  with  materials  from  which 
to  produce  the  parodies  which  are  now  appearing  in  "  I'linch,"  the 
"  Westminster  Gazette,"  and  other  papers,  must  be  qualified  by  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Kipling,  with  his  incomparable  versatility,  wrote 
the  parodies  first,  and  from  them  the  •' Just-Ho  Stories."  The  success 
of  this  novel  experiment  is  likely  to  produce,  we  understand,  many 
imitators. 


Eumour  had  it  thai  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  was  about  to  |)ublish  a 
book,  entitled  "Inconsistencies  of  a  Carp,  or  Everything  Disen- 
tangled." The  versatile  author  was  said  to  be  adopting  the  inspired 
though  transparent  pseudonym  of  "  Merry  Andrew."  We  have 
since  been  informed  that  this  extraordinary  report  is  entirely 
unfounded,  such  a  subject,  as  the  title  suggests  being  quite  outside 
Mr.  Lang's  province  iu  literature,  [K.  H.  E.,  Etliubnrgh.j 
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Those  who  have  been  piivilcjred  to  read  the  MS.  of  Mr.  EUen 
rhillpotts's  new  l)ook  "ThcTumip  Field"  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  praise.  In  deference  to  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  the  talented  author  deals  more  in  this  work  with  human 
character  and  action  that  has  hitherto  been  his  custom.  E»en  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  hero  and  heroine  in  the  thirty-ninth 
chai)tcr,  an  old  peasant  is  introduced  who  savs  "  Thicky "  several 
times.  The  story  is  rather  long  and  will  lie  divided  'into  foitv 
chapters. 

[E.  R.  P.,  Manchester.] 

On  d't  that  Mr.  Swlnbarno  has  been  commissioned  to  write  a 
panegyric  of  Zola,  in  French,  for  "  I,e  I!e\ue  des  deux  Mondes." 
The  poet  has  lieen  convinced  by  a  study  of  "  K&onditc,"  that  Zola 
was  nn  accredited  baby-slater.  It  is  untrue,  however,  that  all 
allusions  to  Victor  Hugo  have  been  proscribed  in  the  cominj;  article. 
An  contraire,  Mr.  Swinburne  will  show  that  Hugo's  children  ard 
an.emio  wax -work,  non-natural  Jarlcvan  infantilities. 

[H.  K.  McC,  Whitby.] 

The  rumour  widely  circulated  that  Rndyard  KipHns  is  writing  an 
ode  on  the  new  gigantic  (i.N.  locomotive  Ko.  r)1432  is  somewhat 
misleading.  The  boiler  of  the  engine  in  question  up(m  examination 
has  ben  fouD<l  defective,  and  in  that  condition  cannot  be  treated 
poetically  in  a  dignified  manner.  Until  the  boiler  is  replaced,  there 
will  be  is8ue<i  (|uancrly  an  ode  specifically  describing  a  constituent 
part  and  its  functions.  The  first  three  will  treat  of  :  1st,  bogey  and 
driving  wheels  ;  2Md,  fire-box  ;  3rd,  tender  and  its  contents. 

[A.  H.,  Birmingham.] 

Some  alarm  has  Ix^en  crcate<l  in  literary  circles  by  the  rumour  that 
Mr.  Meredith  conteni|)lates  stooping  to  the  weakness  of  brief  and 
definite  statement.  The  reixirt  probably  arose  from  a  « <v™gly 
inserted  stop  in  the  eminent  novelist's  preface  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
letters.  The  natural  anxiety  of  Mr.  Mer.^dith's  admirers  may  be 
allayed  by  an  authoritative  denial  that  any  future  work  will  be 
comprehended  under  at  least  three  perusals. 

[E.  P.  M.  D.,  Crediton.] 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  has 
discovered  a  printer's  error  in  the  second  volume  of  Chambers's 
("yclopiedfa  of  English  Literature.  We  are  informed  on  the  best 
authority  that  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  twenty  minutes  to  tlie 
search,  and  thereafter  telephoned  his  disappointment  to  Ur.  Parker. 
Nor  is  it  the  case  tliat  the  microscope  which  l)r.  Nicoll  employed 
has  been  returned  to  the  optician. 

[W  A.  D.,  Edinburgh.] 

Miss  Corelli— in  "An  Open  Letter  to  the  English-speakint; 
World"— announces  that  her  forthcoming  novel  transceiuls  iii 
importance  any  book  previously  published.  ItslOdd  pages  symbolise 
the  years  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  the  reputations  and  achievements 
of  almost  every  notability  during  that  period  are  searchingly  iovesli- 
gated.  There  i,s,  moreover,  an  absorbing  love  interest.  By  this 
romance  Miss  Corelli  claims  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men  in  a 
manner  never  before  attempted. 

[H.G.  H.,  Ruswarp.] 

We  have  it  on  unqucstionible  authority  that  the  contract  recently 
filtered  into  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Crockett  with 'his  i)ubli8her8,  provides  fo'r 
the  supply  by  him  of  at  least  one  si.\  shilling  novel  weekly,  not  daily 
as  announced  by  "  The  Stoic." 

We  understaml  that  the  day  of  issue  will  be  Saturday,  and  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  s'.rics  will  be  entitled  •'  An  Unstemmed  Flood." 

[(\H.B.,  Gateshead.] 


Competition  No.  165  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  letter  to  an 
inianinary  friend  in  the  country,  reconimendinf'  a  book  (new  or  old) 
which  has  |iarticularly  amused  the  writer.  Length  not  tj  exccd 
L"if)  words, 


EULES. 
Answers,  aildrifscd,  '■Literary  Competition.  The  ACAnEMY, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.. '  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
irnst  of  Wednesday,  19  Novcmb<-r,  l!)i)2.  Each  answer  must  be 
iicoimpanied  by  the  ennpon  to  be  found  on  tte  second  page  of 
Wra^.pcr,  or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Oimiietitors  sending 
more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  mu^t  accompany  eaih  altenipt 
with  a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  «r-t  onlv  will  bo  considered. 
C.>ntril>utions  to  bo  wrilt-n  on  one  si  le  ot  the  paper  only. 


MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Christmas  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


THE     ART 


Small  folio.  £8  3s.  net. 

OF    WALTER 


CRANE. 


IJy  P.  (».  KoNonv.  With  24  Coloured  Plates,  s  Pliotogravures.  ait'i  150  other 
]llU9tnition«  representing  ail  side*  of  tlie  Artist's  Woik.  With  t'ovcr.  Title- 
Page,  and  End  Papers  specially  designed  by  tlitf  Artist. 

•o®  Also  100  Large  Paper  Copies  on  Arnold  Hand-made  Paper.  Crown  fullo, 
printed  in  red  and  black  tliroughout,  £6  as.  uet. 

"A  charming  and  sumptuons  hook,"-  iVfAtmimtter  Oazefte. 


Fcap.  folio,  £2  2s.  net. 

FRANS  HALS.    By  theRev.  G.  S.  Davies, 

M..\.    Witli  12  rii'itofrravure  Plates  and  45  ottier  IllustratiODft. 
"  It  la  by  far  llii"  best  liook  on  Frana  Hils  which  exists  in  Engliah,  and  pTobRl>ly 
the  most  comprehensive  that  exists  i::  any  langaagc.""— r^mw. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARTISTS  SERIES. 

SIR    JOSHUA     REYNOLDS,    P.R.A. 

liy  Lord  Ronald  si  thi;ki,asi>  liowiat,  F.S.A.    With  '2  PhoU-Kravure  Plat*-!* 

and  ulx>ut  90  other  llliiRtriitiousi,  post  Hvo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
''^^  TIiisTolnnie  contains  reproduot'oiiaof  annmber  of  pictareiiwhic'i  have  never 
been  photographed  before,  ami  are  only  known  (if  at  all)  t&rongli  engravingx, 

"Thau  Lord  Ponald  Sutherland  Gower  none  is  i>etter  equipped  to  writ«  n  hfe 
of  Sir  .Tosbua.  For  he  has  cot  merely  ample  leisure  and  the  personal  friend^hip 
of  the  owners  of  some  of  the  piinter's  best  pictures,  but  fine  tas-e  and  intitnutn 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  art.  He  has  assuredly  pro»luced  a  delightful 
hfiok.  brimfn!  of  facts,  clear  in  expression,  restrainwl  an!  sane  in  judgment."—' 
JHorntH'j  l*i>st.  ^ __^,_^ 

SECOND  SERIES.— Small  4to,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

THE   STUDY    AND   CRITICISM   OF 

ITALIAN    ART.     Ity    Bkiimiahd    Behknson.     Swimd    s,-tift^.    With 

42  Illustrations. 
Coiitfuti .— Alessio  Baldovinetfr.i— The  Caen  Sposalirio— An  Unpublisherl  Master- 
piece  by  Filippino  Lippi— An  Altarplece  by  Gimlamo  da  Cn>ninna— The  Drawings 
of  Andrea  Mautegna — T.ie  British  Museum  '•  Itaphiel  "  Cartoon —A  Wonl  lor 
ltenais.<tance  Churches-Certiiu  Unrecognised  Paintings  by  Masodno— Uudimenis 
of  Counoii5se;)rsinp.  

THS    HATNTS    IN    CHRISTIAX   ART. 

LIVES     AND     LEGENDS     OF    THE 

FATHERS   OF   THE   CHURCH,   THE    GREAT    HERMITS, 
AND    OTHER    EARLY    SAINTS.    By  Mre.  Auniuu  BKi.u    tiiiuUl 

4to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lis.  net. 
*,*  Uniform  with  "  Lives  and  Legerds  of  the  Evangelists  Apostles,  and  other 
Saints,"  published  la.-t  year. 


I'ost  Svo.  53.  net. 

HOW     TO     LOOK    AT    PICTURES. 

By  HoHKRT  C.  Wr'i'T.  With  36  Illustrations, 
*' Mr.  Witt  set^s  forth  all  the  grounds  of  art-criticirai  for  the  m»re  spx-Uto**, 
wliereby  a  resiUy  intelligent  enjoyment  of  a  good  picture  may  replace  the  con- 
ventional admiration  which  is  to  apt  to  produce  the  familiar  aihnent  known  as 
the  '  Kallery  heailachc'  .  .  .  the  careful  reading  of  ilr.  Witfs  Rlmirable  btx>k 
should  for  ever  lilapel  this  melancholy  state  ot  mind,  and  oni  would  gladly  mak«> 
it  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  Continental  tour.  The  usefulness  of  iho 
book  is  doubled  by  the  excellent  photograplis  of  a  judicious  selection  of  really 
sreat  pictures*,  from  Giotto  and  Van  Eyck  through  Raphael,  Kembmndt  and 
Vela«quez  to  Corot  and  Mr.  Whistler,  with  which  its  teacliings  are  illustrate*!.'  — 


\7■:^v 


KEADY  NOVEMBER  2fiTF. 
WOliK  JiY  MI?.  ./.  J/r)LLA.\7)  noSE. 


CARLYLE'S     FRENCH       REYOLU- 

TION.  Edited,  with  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  John  HttLLAMi 
JtusK.  M  A..  Author  of  the"  Life  of  Napoieon  L"  In  3  vols,,  post  Svo,  21a.  net. 
With  nuTuerous  Illustrations  and  Portraits  from  Contemporary  Paintings  and 

Engravings, 

SECOXn  EDITI0X.-2  vol?.,  lar^e  post  Svo,  188.  net. 

THE      LIFE      OF       NAPOLEON     L 

Inehiding  Now  Materials  from  the  British  Ofllcial  lUcords.  By  John 
hni.i.ANi)  RosK.  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridgt-.  Witli 
many  Maps  and  Plans  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Oon temporary 
I'aintlufrs,  Rare  Prints  and  Engravings,  Medals,  &c. ;  als}  a  Facsimile 
Letter  of  Napoleon. 
*'  To  say  thit  Mr.  J.  Rose  has  written  the  best  life  of  Napoleon  yet  published  is  but 
fftiht  praise,  far  1  ss  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  lias  been  attempted."  — /"(W'^. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ENDYMION  SERIES. 

SHELLEY'S    POEMS.     Illustrated  and 

Ii^orawd  by  KcillCKT  Anmnc   Hkt.i,.    With  an  Introductkii  In   Profexfor 
Wai.tkr  l!A[.i;i(;u,  .M.A.    I'ost  »vo,  78.  ed. 
*a*  Also  a  Tall  r»pci-  E<litioii  on  Japanese  Yellum,  123  copies  only,  2Ia.  net. 

London  :  aEORQE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Qarden. 
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T.      FISHEI^      XJlT^A^IlSr. 


''LOVE    AND    THE    SOUL    HUNTERS" 

By    JOHN     OLIVER     HOBBES. 


SECOND      LARGE       IMPRESSION      READY. 


TJie.  Spettaloi-  saya :— There  are  so  man.v  ricli  people, 
titled    jwople,    fasliionable    i^eople,   among  the    dramatis 
persona:  of  Mrs.   Craigie's  new  storj-    that    a  superficial 
reader  might  easily  he  tempted  to  class  "  Love  and  the 
Soul  Hunters"   in  the  category  of  the  modern  novel  of 
"  smart  "  society,  against  the  tyranny  of  which  we  have 
had  occasion  more  than  once  to  protest  in  the  last  year. 
To  do  so,  however,  is  entirely  to  misappreliend  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  book.     For  here,   at  any  rate,  is  no  vulgar 
and  obsequious  insistence  on  the  luxury  of  modern  life, 
no  auctioneer's  chronicle  of    sutnptuous    upholstery   and 
expensive    viands,    no   complaisant    glorification    of    the 
entertainments  and  amusements  of  the  modern  millionaire, 
no  lukewarm  reprobation  of  the  laxity  of  titled  wantons.  . 
The  upholstery  and  jewels  and  luxury  are  there,  but  they 
are  not    wearisomely    insisted  on  ;    tliey    are    treated    as 
accessories  inevitable  to  the  milieu,  but  stUl  as  accessories. 
For  Mrs.  Craigie's  aim  is  to  show  us  her  rich  and   well- 
born and  "  smart  "  people,  not  merely  eating  and  drinking 
and  gambling,    but   thinking,   planning,    scheming,    and 
suffering.     She  does  not  blink  the   materialism  of  high 
life  and  high  finance,  but  she  is  carefid,  witha  scrapi'lous- 
ness  not  too  common  in  novelists,  to  reveal  the  intellectual, 
tiie  emotional,  the  human,  side  of  persons  wlio  are  pro- 
fessionally   not    always     actuated     by     disinterested     or 
lienevolent  motives.     Herein  we  are  consttmtly  reminded 
of  Disraeli's  novels,  where,  though  the  gorgeous  uphol- 
sterj-    was    far    more    prominent,    underneath    all    their 
trappings  and  finery  the  characters  were  primarily  intelli- 
gences,   not    mere   costume-plates.      Tliat,    then,    is    the 
notable  and  vital  difference  between  Mrs.  Craigie  and  the 
scribes  who  worship  at  tlie  slirine  of  "  smartuess."     She 
deals,  it  is  true,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  vvitli  highly-jjlaced 
lieraons,  but  she  is  chiefly  interested  in  them  in  so  far  as 
they  reveal  qualities  which  cannot  be  taken  for  granted, 
or    as  in   keeping  with   their   antecedents,    or    with    the 
traditional  view  of  their  position, — qualities,  furthermore, 
whicli  are  almost  invarialily  higher  than  niiglit  be  looked 
for.     Thus  the  book  is  full  of  surprises  .-and  surprise  is 
of  the  vital  essence  of  recreation — as  well  as  of  a  sort  of 
fantastic  optimism,  which   is  at  any  rate  quite  as  defen- 
sible as  the  fanta.stic   pessimism   of  f)ther    writers.     She 
shows  u.s  a  modern  Macliiavelli   utterly  subjugated   hy  his 
infatuation  for  a  girl  who  is  as  good  as  t-lie  is  beautiful; 
a  Prince  steeped  in  feudal  traditions,  but  Civpable  of  being 
deeply  interested  in  petroleum  ;  an  apparent  adventuress 
of  dubious  parentage  and  strange  asK(x;iates,  still  young 
and  bewitching,  Init  with  lier  jieart  buried  in  a    hmatic 
asvlum  with  an  incurable  -eligious  maniac ;  an  amazing 
American  ex-dancer,  who  after  ruthlessly  cutting  herself 


free  of  all  domestic  ties,  displays  a  positively  chivalrous 
consideration  for  her  daughter  and  Inisliand.  The 
characters,  like  those  in  Sheridan's  plays,  are  nearly  all 
too  clever  in  speech  ;  even  those  who  are  labelled  stupid 
forget  themselves  at  times  and  develop  a  gift  of  expression 
or  an  amount  of  intelligence  oiit  of  keeping  with  their 
antecedents  ;  but  much  may  be  forgiven  to  a  writer  who 
combines  distinction  of  style  with  wit,  and  Mrs.  Craigie 
possesses  both. 

On  the  surface  "Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters"  relates 
itself  to  the  school  of  mock-Royal  roniance,  tlie  heau  role 
being  assigned  to  the  sou  of  an  e.K-King  of  an  imaginary 
i      kingdom.     13ut  the  theme  works  out  on  lines  which  recall 
I     neither  Daudet's  "  Rois  en  Exil  "  nor  Air.  Anthony  Hope's 
j      e.wursion.-i  into    Ruritania.     Prince  Paul  is  a  channeur, 
amiable,   romantic,   accomplished,   and    susceptible,  quite 
reconciled    to   his    exile  so  long  as  he  can   intlulge  his 
I      artistic  tastes  and  flirt  witli  pretty  women.     In  Clementine 
(Uoucestcr,  the  daughter  of  a  well-born  but  invertebrate 
Kngiisli  gentleman,  he  meets  for  tlie  first  time  a  girl  wlio 
appeals  to  his  higher  nature,  and  the  love  interest  of  the 
novel  resolves  itself  into  one  more  variation  of  the  tlienie 
ItovatKTiv   tpwc  SicdffKf.'.      Prince    Paid    is   eminently    a 
coinpk'x    personality.      To    begin    with,    he    is    largely 
influenced   ))y  the  feudal  traditions  which  cause  him  to 
regard  it  as  a  great    compliment  tliat  he  shoidd  propose 
to  Clementine  a  morganatic  alliance  on  the  clear  xmder- 
standing  that  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  stijjpleniented 
in  his  case  by  an  official  union.     On  the  other  hand,  his 
adaptable  and  accommodating  nature  renders  him  all  too 
ready  to   come    to    terms    with   a    ring   of   cosmopolitan 
financiers  and  exploit  his  expectations  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  patriotism.  '  And  the  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  hold  wliich  his  secretary,  Dr.  Felshammer,  secures 
on  Clementine  by  rescuing  her  father    from    the  conse- 
quences of  his  folly.     Tlie  incidents  of  the  plot  give  the 
storj'  tlie  ciiaracter  of  a  tragi-comedy.     It  trembles  on  tlie 
verge  of  farce  in  the  scenes  in  which  Clementine's  semi- 
imbecile    father,    lier    mother    the    ex-dancer    (of    whose 
existence  she   is  unaware),  and  the  American  millionaire 
are  engaged.     It  is  strenuously  romantic  in  the  passages 
between    Clementine    and    the    sinister    l)ut    infatuated 
secretary.     But  although  one  cannot  admit  a  continuou.s 
correspondence  with  the  facts  of  life — for  one  thing,  Mrs. 
Craigie    carries    her    disregard    for    the    law    of  hereditj- 
rather  too  far — the  sustained  vivacity  of  the  dialogue,  the  . 
brilliancy  of  the  cfiinmentary,   and   what  we  have  called 
the  fantastic  optimism  of    the  moral  combine   to    render 
the  book  a  most  exhilarating  entertainment. 


T.    FISHER    UNWIN,    Paternoster    Square,    London,    EX. 
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New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
Sinclair  (Venerable  William  MacdonaU),  Wontafrom  St  Paul's  (Second  Serifs) 

LI Jgett  (J.  Scott),  The  Fatherhood  of  (Jod (Cl»rke'?ne\    8/0 

Davidson  (The  late  A.  B.).  The  CaUed  of  God ...(Clarke)    6/0 

Jowctt(J.H.),  Thirsting  for  the  Springs (Allenson)    3/6 

rOETRT,  CRITIOISM  AND  BELLES  LETTEES.    " 

Smith  (G.  Gregory),  Specimens  of  Middle  Soots (lilackwooil)  net    7/6 

Brown  (George  Dobbin),  Syllabification  and  Accent  In  tlic  Paradise  Ixist 

Earle  (Walter),  Eyes  Within (Slen)  net    6^0 

Gower  (George  Leveaon),  Poems „ (Ueinemann) 

Bonnier  (Charles),  La  Slgniic  ries  Pontes  Franijais  an  XIXK  Sitelo 

iClareudon  Press)  net    3/0 
Newbolt  (Henry),  The  Sailing  of  the  Long-Ships  and  other  Pocms(Murray)  net    2/6 

Beale  ( Dorothea),  Literary  .Studies  of  Poemp,  New  and  Old (Bell)    4/0 

Thompson  (Hcury  Ijjmbert),  In  the  Bush  Shade   (Thompson)    5/0 

Tyrrell-Gill  (Frances),  selected  and  arranged  by.  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Modern 

Women  Writers (Richards)    3, 6 

A  Mother  and  Daughter,  Hand-in-Hand  :  Verses (Mathews)  net    3/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOQRAPHT. 

Kioci  (Corrado),  Piutoricchio  :  His  Life,  Work  and  Time (Heinemann)  net  106/(1 

Bacon  (Rev.  J.  M.),  The  Dominion  of  the  Air (Oassell)    6/0 

Dobson  (Austin),  English  Men  of  Letters  :  Samuel  Richardson  (Macmillan)  net    2/0 

Mercjkowski  (Demitre),  Tolstoi  as  Man  ami  Artist (Constable)  net    0  0 

McCrady  (Edward),  The  History  of  Sontli  Carolina  in  tl>B  Revolution  of  1780- 

1783 (Macmilhin)  net  15'0 

Vandam  (Albert  V>.\  translated  by.  Social  (Germany  in  Luther's  Time.    Being 

the  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Sastrow (Constable)  not    7'6 

Sessions  (Harold),  Two  Tears  with  Remount  Commissions.  .(Cliapman  &  Hall)    7f6 
Tait  (Mrs.  W.  J.),  An  Officer's  Letters  to  his  Wife  during  the  Crimean  War 

(Stock)    6/0 

Dawson  (W.  F.),  Christmas :  Its  Origin  and  Associations (Stock)  net  10/6 

Taylor  (I.  A.),  Tlic  Lite  of  Sir  Walter  Raloigli (Methuen)    3/6 

Klwin  (Whitwell),  Some  Eighteenth  Century  Men  of  Letters.    2  Vols. 

(Murray)  net  280 
Smith  (George),  edited  by,  Physician  and  Friend— Alexander  Grant.  F.R.C.S. 

(Murray)  net  10/6 
Bell  (Mrs.  Arthur),  Lives  and  Legends  of  the  Great  Hermits  and  Fathers  ot 

the  Church (Bell)  d.«  14/0 

Stubbs  (William),  Historical  Introductions  to  the  Rolls  Series  (Longmans)  net  12/6 

Fnnck-Breutauo  ( Frautz),  Cagliostro  and  Company  ( Macquecn)    6/0 

Wood  (Walter),  selected  and  arranged  by.  The  Despatches  of  Field-Marshal 

the  Duke  of  Wellington j (Richards)  net  12/6 

An  Average  Observer,  The  Burden  of  Proof ;  or,  England's  Debt  to  Sir  Redvers 

Buller (Kiohards)    0/8 

Corkran  (Henriette),  Celebrities  and  I (Hutchinson)  net  16/0 

Lang  (Andrew),  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation.    Vol.  11. 

(Blackwood)  net- 16/0 

Investigations  at  ASROS.    Parti .(Sotheran)    S  Parts  $25.00 

Clayton  (Joseph),  Father  Dolling:  A  Memoir ..(Wells  (lardner)  net    1/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Backhouse  (T.  W.),  Publications  of  West  Hendon  House  Observatory,  Sunder- 
land.   No.  II (Hills) 

Smith  (Norman),  Studies  in  the  Cartesian  Pliilosophy ..(Maomillan)  net    5/0 

Sully  (James),  An  I'lssay  on  Laughter (Longmans)  net  12/6 

Miers  (Henry  A.),  Mineralogy (Macmillan)  net  25/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  The  English  Lakes (Methuen)    4/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Bain  (Charles  Wesley),  edited  by,  The  Poems  of  Ovid  (Latin  Series^ 

(Maemiilan)    6/0 
ART. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  Martin),  Early  Tuscan  Art (Hurst  &  Blaokett)  net    7/6 

Photograms  of  the  Year  1002 (Dawbarn  &  Ward)  net    2/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Faith  Fonnd  in  London (Bums  &  Gates)  net  S/'C 

Jerrold  (Walter),  The  Autolycus  of  the  Bookstalls (Dent)  net  2/6 

Howells  (W.  D.),  Literature  and  Life  :  Studies  (Harper's)  10,'6 

Buxton  (Sydney),  Fishing  and  Shooting ( Murray)  net  10/6 

A  Quarterly  Heviewer,  Aspects  of  tlie  Jewish  Question (      „      )  net  2, 6 

No»'-l  (Felix),  The  Book  of  the  House    (Dent)  net  2/6 

Mason  (Caroline  Atwater),  Lux  Christl (Macmillan)  net  2/0 

Burton  (Deaconess  Maria  S.  B.),  Happy  Days  and  Happy  Work  in  Basutoland 

(S.P.C.K.)  0/6 

"  The  Dawn  of  Day  "  Volume  for  1902 (      „      )  ]/o 

Neil  (C.  Lang),  The  Modern  Conjurer (Pearson)  6/0 

Polly 's  Quest  (Richards )  5/0 

Index  to  Periodicals  of  1901  (Review  of  Reviews)  net  15/0 

Louis  Wain's  Annual  for  1902 (Treherne)  10 

Adams  (Estclle  Davenport),  Collected  and  arranged  by,  This  Life  and  the 

Next  (Richards)  6/0 

Oliver  (Mwin),  A.li.C.  of  Solo- Whist (Drane)  1  U 

Maliqn  (Captain  A.  T.),  Retrospect  and  Prospect (Low)  net  8  6 

Who  Shall  Command  the  Heart  .«. .  .(Sonnenschein)  net  2  li 

M'ehttre  aho  rcccUrtf  48  voUimes  nf  Jurmih  books,  nn</  20  of  SfW  Etlitions, 

"  The  Religion  of  Plutarch  "  by  John  Oakesniltli,  mentioned  in  oUr  last  issue  as 
published  by  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson,  is  puhUshed  by  Messrs.  Longmans  i  Co. 


New  Books  neaklt  Ready. 

"  The  Complete  Works  of  John  Lyly,"  edited  by 
Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond,  M.A.,  will  shortly  be  issued  by 
the  Clarendon  Press.  To  the  man  in  the  street  the  name 
"Lyly"  spells'  "euphuism,"  and  euphuism  spells— if 
anything  at  all — archaic  aphorisms  aiming  at  the  conceal- 
ment of  reality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Lyly  in 
England,  like  Rabelais  in  France,  was  a  veritable  giant  in 
erudition.  It  is  claimed  that  Shakespeare  himself  assimi- 
lated much  of  the  learning  of  this  great  man — a  claim 


which  will  prove  rather  disconcerting  to  the  heroic 
followers  of  Mrs.  Gallup.  All  past  scholarship  in  con- 
nection with  Lyly  comes  from  the  Continent,  and  the 
present  Enghsh  work  is  part  of  a  general  undertaking  to 
bring  out  Elizabethan  classics,  treated  as  classics.- 

Another  pubhcation  from  the  same  house  is"  a  reprint  of 
"Manchester  al  Hondo."  -  This  edition  is  an  exact  reprint 
from  the  fourth  impression,  that  of  1638-1039,  which  was 
the  last  edition  published  in  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  life- 
time. The  onlv  edition  printed  since  tlie  seventeenth 
century  was  a  (diminutive  one  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Bayley 
in  1880,  the  text  of  which  is  incorporated  in  another  book. 

"  On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet  "  which  has  been  running 
aUthe  year  in  "  Blackwoods,"  wiU  be  published  in  book 
form  shortly  by  Messrs.  Blackwood.  The  book  has  no 
purpose,  and  jjreaches  no  moral,  but  is  a  result  of  the 
liersonal  experience  of  its  author,  "  An  Intelligence  Officer." 

A  rather  different  pubhcation  of  the  same  house  is 
Mr.  Edward  Hutton's  "  Italy  and  the  Italians  "  which  is 
forthcoming  about  tlie  28th  of  this  month.  Following  the 
method  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Meldrimi  in  "Holland  and  the 
Hollanders,"  and  Mr.  Cyril  Scudamore  in  "  Belginm  and 
the  Belgians  "  Mr.  Hutton  has  aimed  at  producing  a  work 
of  art  rather  than  an  Italian  guide  book.  These  books  form 
part  of  a  series  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  a  series  in 
which  the  personality  of  each  author  is  to  find  distinct 
expression  :  a  rather  happy  departure  from  the  merciless 
objectivity  of  so  many  English  pubhcations  of  this  genre. 

A  volume  by  Miss  Agnes  Grace  Weld,  to  be  issued  next 
■week  by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  entitled  "  Glimpses 
of  Tennyson  and  of  some  of  his  Friends,"  ijromises  to 
have  some  real  interest.  Miss  Weld  is  a  niece  of  the  late 
Lady  Tennyson,  and  for  many  years  was  in  close  personal 
touch  -with  Lord  Tennyson.  The  volume  is  to  contain 
four  portraits  and  a  reproduction  of  a  MS.  poem. 

From  IlLLJAiTYoRGmslJST. 

WILL  BE    READY   NEXT   WEEK. 

Crown  8to,  art  linen.  4s.  6d.  net.     With  Portrait  in  PhotograVnre 

and  in  Colours,  and  n  facsimile, 

GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES    OF    TENNYSON 

And  of  some  of  his  Relations  and  Friends, 

By     AGNES     GRACE     WELD. 
With  an  Appendix  by  Maud  Tennyson  and  the  late  Bertram  Tennyson. 

JUST  READY,  88.  net,  demy  8to,  cloth.    Second  Edition. 

OUTLINES   OF    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Hy  WILHELM   WUNDT. 

Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by  CHARLES  HUBBARD 

JUDD,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  of  Psychology,  Tale  University. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

THE  FOUNDERS  of  CHRISTIANITY 

Discourses  upon  the  Origin   of  tlie   Christian   Religion. 

:  liy  the  Rev.  JAMES  CRAN'BEOOK,  of  Edinbargli. 

New  Edition,  Annotated  with  References  and  a  Blognphical  Notice  of  the  Autlior. 
••  This  edition  Is  annotated  wltli  references,  and  the  perspicacity,  vigour,  and 
coherence  of  the  discourses  are  beyond  question."— .IVrrf'-^n  I^reas. 

'      KBADT  NEXT  WEEK,  Sixth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth.    With  Portrait  in 
Pliotogravure  of  the  Author. 


THE    ALPHA, 


OR, 


A    REVELATION     BUT     NO     MYSTERY. 
By  EDWARD  N.   DENNYS. 

WIItLTAMS  &  NORGATE, 
1*,  Henrietta  Stre«t,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
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JAMES  NISBET  &  GO.'S  NEW  LIST. 

-VOU'   BEADY  AT  ALL    UOOKfiELLEUfi. 

THE    LIFE   AND    LETTERS 

OF 

JAMES     MARTINEAU. 

By  the  Kev.  JAMES    DRUMMOND  and  the  Rev.  C.   B.  UPTON. 

(With  Portraits  and  Illustrations^     In  2  Large  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  303,  net. 

*■  The  two  vohimea  of  *  The  Life  and  Letters  of  .Tames  Martineau  '  will  be  prized 
by  all  who  knew  ami  admired  one  of  the  great  ethical  teacJiera  and  one  of  tlie  purest 
and  noblest  figure  i  of  our  time." — Timex^ 


IMPERIALISM.      A   Study.      By   J.    A.    HoBsoy, 

Author  of  "The  Social  Problem,"  "John  Ruf>kio,  Social  Reformer,"  &c.,  &c. 
With  Maps  and  Diagrams,  demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  net. 
"  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  foil  difcassion  of  the  economic  and  psycho- 
logicil  bases  of  Imiierialism,  by  a  man  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of   living 
economists." — Echo. 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITIOX. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    By  Anthony  Hope. 

Containing  four  New  Dialogues,  with  eight  fine  Illustrations    by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy.    Extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Also   A   Special   Presentation   Edition  with  18  fine  lUnstrations  by 
Mr.  Christy.    Handsome  binding,  demy  8v(>.  H>s.  Gd.  net. 

THE  WORK  OF  OLIVER  BYRD.     By  Adeline 

SERCiKANT,  Autiior  of  ''The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul,"  "The  Treasure  of 
Captain  Scarlett."  Ac.    Extra  crown  8vo,  Ps. 
"A  story  of  enthralling  interest,  and  much  distinction.      Mi=8  Sergeant  has 
seldom  done  so  well." — I'lill  MnJl  f,'oz-ft^. 

MY  LADY  JOANNA.  By  Miss  E.Everett-Green, 

Author  of  "Marjorie  of  Silvermead."&c.   Fully  Illustrated.  Extra  crown  8to,  58. 
"Mils  fireen's  latest  venture  will  sustain  the  high  reputation  already  won  by  her 
l)revioua  works  of  this  class.    It  is  picturesque  and  stirring." — Dailti  S'fics. 

SOME  BOYS'  DOINGS.      Extra  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

■'  Ttie  Author  of  '  Hi^iens  Babies  '  fias  given  ns  a  charming  book." — Worhl, 

NEW    AND    CHEAP    EDITION. 
FROISSARTIN  BRITAIN.    By  HenkvNeurqi.t. 

With  24  full-page  Illastrations,  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  JIusemu. 
OroWQ  «vo.  2?.  fill.  net. 
•*  We  can  think  of  no  Iwtter  Iiook  for  boj-s  thin  tliis."— 7'///j'5. 

JAMES  NISBET  &  Co..  Limited.  21.  Berners  Street.  W. 

DIGBY^    LONG    &    Co.'s    NEW    LIST 

SIX    SHILLINOS    EACH. 

HELEN    MATHER'S    NEW    BOOK. 
DAHLIA,  AND  OTHER    STORIES.     By  Uki.k.v  MATnER,  Antbor  of 

"Coniin"  tliro"  the  K\v." 
A    DOUBLE    REVENGE.     By    I,  T.  Meadk,  Author  of  "Stories  from 
the  Diary  of  a  Doctor,"  &e. 

RICHARD    HENRY    SAVAGE'S    NEW    BOOK. 
AN    EGYPTIAN    TRAGEDY.     By  the  Anther  of  ••  My  Offloial  Wife,"  4o. 
THE   MAGIC  OF   ROME.     By  I.uias  Cleeve,  Author  of  "As  the  Twig 
is  Bent,'  *c. 
Vorkthii-f  Hfnil'l : — "  A  powerfully  written  novel." 
ttirminfjhnm  a/iz^/lf  :—*'  Of  absorbing  interest." 

SET   TO  PARTNERS.    By  Gkutrudk  Warden,  .A-uthor  of  "  A  Symlicntc 
of  Sinners."  "  Beyoml  ihefjiw." 

Timi'* ;— "  Another  of  Mi.«  War'ien's  engro^sin?  stories.'* 

htinttff  Aftefrliffr; ~"  A  fascinating  romajice." 
IN  FALSE  ATTIRE.    By  O.  Nob»-av,  Author  of  "  Falsely  Aceusod,"  Ac. 

.*</.  Jnmi-^'f  flnzi-ttfi  -■■  A  pleasantly  written  tale." 

Jtfiftot  MfTrnrv  :    "  .\  novel  of  atisorbing  interest." 

/^f<U  Aff'rriirii : — "  The  booV  is  well  worth  reading." 

THE  COMMANDANT.    By  Ernest  Glasmlle,  Antlior  of  "The  Disrntch 
hlder,"  &1-.  ' 

W Seot'iruiii :     "The  story  Is  exceedingly  well  written.  .  .  .  Tlie  characters  of  the 

twi)  htroes  are  very  skilfully  drawn.  .  .  Tlie  story  cannot  fail  to  be  read    with 

interest." 

EDWIN    PALLENDER'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF    A   MICRO-MAN.    Author  of  "  Across  the 
Zodiac,"  Ac. 

THE     MONK'S     SHADOW.      By  E.  Yollaxd,  Anthor  of  "In  Bays  of 

Strife,"  "  Parolta's  Vmliot. " 
f.Urrpool  Mi-imr)  .— "  Holds  the  reader's  attention  to  the  last  rage.    A  goo.1 
deal  pf  originality  as  well  as  of  power  marks  the  course  of  the  .story." 

'  IfOnden  i  DIOBT,  liOWa  A   Co.,  IS,  BouvAris  Street,  B.C. 


t'n.uli  Hvo.  f'l.jth  (lilt,  .5::S  pnu-e-.      Piiilimikd   I'.iin'. 
for/riTJ/  EhlTlDS  Ifoarrh   Tlwiimidt.  Carefully  revised  thrnuKiiout 

.■mi.e    "rjpntla.    oT    01i.srlBtta,xxlty 

J  (Cciuipilfd  from  Various  Soun.!.), 

•  By    Major    W.    K.    TORTOir,    D.S.O.,    R.E. 

f  Price  316.    Ol  all  Booksellen. 

'  London  I    Jarrcii.d    .t    .Soxs,    lo    it    n,    Wnrwii'k    r.-ine,   E.fJ, 

NOTICE    TO    BOOKBUYERS.      ■^~— — 
THE    FLEMING    H.  REYELL    COMPANY 

Of  NEW  YOllK,  f  HICAflO 
they  hare  OPKNK 
their  PiibKuatioDS, 


and  TOIIONTO. 


ave  pleii?ure  in  annoiincinK  that 
'.D  OPKICE-S  in  LONWJN  and  BDINBURdH  for  the  s tmply  of 
IB.  and  invite  applioation  for  their  New  Announceniint    I.ist. 

which  is  now  ready. 
LONDON:   21.    Paternoster   Square.    E.C. 
EDINBURGH  :   30,    St.    Mary   Street. 


Mr.  G.  A.  HENTY'S 


i^o^Ei^iAr   :^oox^s. 


WITH    KITCHENER    IN    THE    SOUDAN. 

A  Tale  of  Atbara  aiul  Omdurnian.  With  111  Full-jiago  Illustia- 
tinns  by  W.  Raixkv,  III.,  and  H  Maps.  (Irowii  .Svo,  clotli, 
olivine  edges,  (i?. 

WITH    THE    BRITISH    LEGION.      A    Story 

of  the  Carlist  Wars.  With  111  FuU-pase  lUustrationH  by  Wal 
Paget.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  (ia. 

THE   TREASURE   OF  THE    INCAS.    A  Talc 

of  Adventure  in  Peru.  With  8  lUusirations  by  Wal  PAGET, 
and  a  Map.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

IN     THE     HANDS      OF      THE     CAVE- 

DWELiLERS.  Illustrated  by  W.  Miller.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  Is.  lid. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  HENTY'S  BOOKS 
at  3s.  6d. 

THE  LION  OP  ST.  MARK :  A  Tale  of  Venice  in  the 
P'ourteenth  Ceuturv.  Witli  G  Full-pige  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gd. 

THROUGH    THE    FRAY:    A  Story  of  the  Luddite  Riof. 

With  G  page  Illustra-i''n3.    C.'own  Hvo,  cloiih,  3s.  Gd. 

A  Completo    tllustrated  List  of  Mr.  Q.  A.  Hcnty's  Books  post 
freo  on  application. 


London : 
BLACKIE  and  SON  (Limited),  OLD  BAILEY,  E.C. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  New  Illustrated  Magazine  of  National 
Efficiency  and  Social  Progress. 

EDITKD   BY 

HENRY     NORMAN,     M.P. 
No.    1    NOW    READY. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  : 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL  :  PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

A  YANKEE  BOSS  IN  ENGLAND.     With  ixirimit. 

A  NEW  BRITISH   NAVAL   POLICY.    By  Sir  William 

Laird  Clowes.     Witli  map. 
ATLANTIC  COMBINE:    PLAIN  FACTS  for  NERV0U3 

BRITONS. 
A  DAY  IN  A  LONDON  BOARD  SCHOOL.    Illiistrato,!. 
THEORY  .4.ND    PRACTICE  OF   MODERN  FOOTBALL. 

Illiisfniteil. 
PRESIDENT     ROOSEVELT     AND     MR.     PIERPONT 

MORGAN. 
MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.      MUSIC  &  MECHANISM. 

NINE  SPECIAL  FULL-PAGE  PORTRAITS,  including  MR.  BRODRICK 
(in  nniform),  MR.  BRYCE,  DR.  CLIFFORD.  LORD  HUGH  CECIL.  DR. 
MACNAMAR A,  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE.     FIFTY-FIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE   WORLD'S   WORK. 

Of  all  Newsagents.  Monthly,  1/.  net. 


LONDON  :    WILLIAM    HEINKMANN,  21,  IJcJford  Street,  W. 
tiample  cop y  fur  TicAi'c  dniiipt. 
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"TALES  ABOUT  TEMPERAMENTS, 


'')f 


BY 


JOHN    OLIVER    HOBBES. 


"There  is  scarcely  a  page  Avliieli  does  not 
contain  some  clever  thought  tersely  worded 
which,  divorced  from  the  matter  ol  which  it 
forms  a  pai't,  becomes  a  trntli  epigrammatically 
expressed.  Mrs.  Craigie,  with  consummate 
tact,  writes  only  of  that  which  she  does  know. 
Her  characters  are  not  creatures  of  her  fancy 
hut  real  men  and  women  taken  from  among 
the  people  who  move  around  her,  and  made 
to  meet  situations  devised  entirely  by  her. 
She  has  the  knack  of  giving  vivid  flash-light 
pictures  ^vitli  a  few  hroad  strokes.  The  iinal 
tragedy  of  *  The  Worm  that  God  prepared  ' 
illusti-ates  her  astonishing  ability  to  say  much 
in  few  words." — Ncic  Yorh  Times. 

"  The  stories  all  show  the  genius  in  plot, 
climax,  and  epigram  that  pervades  this  brilliant 
author's  work.  In  her  trick  of  revealing 
character  by  epigrammatic  flashes  Mrs.  C!raigie 
is  almost  the  cleverest  living  writer.  The 
epigram  is  sometimes  the  author's  and  some- 
times put  into  the  mouth  of  her  puppets,  but 
it  is  always  illuminating." — New  York  Herald. 

"  Now  you  may  say  what  you  like  about 
Mrs.  Craigie,  but  she  has  the  real  virtue  of 
possessing  distinction  at  j>-  time  Avhen  the 
average  novelist  is  as  like  the  other  average 
novelist  as  two  peas.  The  book  ought  to  add 
materially  to  Mrs.  Craigie's  enviable  reputa- 
tion."— New  York  Sim. 

"  Mi-s.  Craigie's  brusque  and  mocking  man- 
ner of  romance  is  characteristicallv  illustrated 


in  the  stories,  Avliich  are  all  strikingly  clever." 
— Albany  Argus. 

"  The  book  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
and  plays,  and  crispness  of  style  and  delicacy- 
of  humour  will  be  found  in.  evidence  on  every 
page.  The  author  is  a  student  of  character 
and  temperament  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  She  does  not  bring  out  a  lot  of  old 
negatives  every  time  a  situation  calls  for  some- 
thing new  and  fresh.  Her  impressions  are 
always  clear  cut.  We  realise  that  they  are 
fresh  from  the  mint,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
more  to  come." — Rcpuhlicaii. 

"  Each  one  of  the  three  short  stories  and  the 
two  plays  in  the  liook  is  interesting  in  a 
different  way,  and  is  full  of  thrilling  situa- 
tions."— Boston  Journal. 

"  Her  constructive  talent  has  l)roadened 
until  it  acknowledges  few  English  superiors 
in  short  story  writing.  This  is  her  strongest 
jirovince,  in  which  her  style  has  a  fascinating 
admixture  of  f-eminine  finesse  and  masculine 
verve.  Most  at  home  in  treating  the  world 
of  mammon,  she  comprehends  its  gaily-dyed 
characters  with  a  few  succinct  sentences  which 
contrast  in  the  soul  the  desert  and  the  sown. 
Aping  neither,  she  recalls  this  gift  in  both  De 
Maupassant  and  Kipling,  though  one  pierces 
with,  a  rapier  and  the  other  cleaves  witK  the 
broadsword.  She  is  not  cynical,  as  alleged, 
for  in  the  Avorst  she  finds  something  of  the 
best." — Advertiser,  Boston,  Mass. 


T.    FISHER   UNWIN,    Paternoster  Square,   London,    E.G. 
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Elliot  Stock's  Hew  Books.  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  feCa'-'s 


rOPULAI!" EDITION'  OF  POL.  FISHWIOK'S. 
HISTORY  OP  LAXCASHTKE. 

A      HISTORY     OF      LANCA- 

SHIRE.     By  Lieat.-CoT.  Fl>nwiCK.  F.S.A.,  Amlior 

of  "The  L:incas!ure  Library,"  "The  History  of  Kocli- 

<lale,"  Ac,  <tc. 

"Thisi'^an  interestinfr  bookoaaii  Intorpstiup  subject, 

and  distinctly  fiUa  a  gap.     .     .     .     Well  packed  with 

curious  and  unejcpecte'l  details."— /'n7/  Mall  Gazette. 

"'t  tells  us  much  of  Lancashire  that  we  never  knew 
before,  and  learcs  ns  longing  to  know  more—no  mean 
tribute  to  any  historical  narrativn."— >;^wrt)tr/-. 


nSTE'^^T     BOOKIS. 


.)UST    PUBLISHED. 

THE    SHAKESPEARE    STORY  =  BOOK. 


Introduction    by    Sidney    Lee.      IIlustrati<m8.  by    GOBDON 


By    MARV    MACLEOD.       introtluction    by    Sidney    i^ee.       iiiustrati.mH. 
Browne,  R.I.     Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  crilt  top,  6s.  ;  calf,  10s.  6d. 


CHF.AP  EDITION. 


Second  Edition.    NOW  READY. 

Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene. 

By   Mauy  MACLEOD.     Introduction    by  JonN    W. 

Hales.      With    Illustrations    by    A.    G.    WALKER, 

Sculptor.    Printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards, 

gilt  top.  (is. ;  calf,  10s.  6d. 
"  Mi?s  Mary  Macleod  has  performed  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  task  with  taste  and  discretion.  It  can  have  been 
no  light  labour  to  set  forth  in  simple  equable  prosp  'the 
linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,'  of  Spenser's  Faerir 
(^iirene,  and  the  latter-day  child  may  well  feel  much  the 
sauie  pratitude  to  her  as  thote  of  another  generation  must 
have  felt  towarrls  Charles  and  M^rj-  Lamb,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Kingj^ley.'' — Poll  Mull  Omfitf. 


Ill  ileniy  8to,  IllustratMl,  dotii  gilt,  price  5a. 

EAST     ANGLIA    AND     THE 

GREAT  CIVIL  "WAR.  The  Uising  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  iti  the  Associated  Counties  of  Cam- 
bridge. Huntingdon.  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk.  Essex, 
and  Hertford.  Aith  Appeiidices  and  111 ast rations. 
Bv  Alkhed  KINGSTON',  F.R.Hist.S.,  Author  of 
*'  Herefordshire  during  the  Great  Civil  War." 
*'The  reader  will  find  abundance  of   details  collecte<l  ,  ,_,--_-,       —^  .  ■■-^•^■■■w    r^        i-^  a  ««  ■  ■ 

from  many  sources,  that  throw  a  prent  deal  of  light  on  :  THr^       PAIl?lTrill    If       P  A /Vl  1 1    Y 

particular  incidents  of  the  time:   and  )he  will  see  that  i    *  **'^       r/AI  K.V^I  1 1  l^Lf       r/\iTllL,I  . 

these  minor  details  give  the  pa^t  a  colour  and  livelinesa 

which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  some  more  pretentious  , 

hiatories."— /V(//  Mall  Gnzftt.-. 


The  Book  of   King  Arthur   and  His 
Noble  Knights. 

By   MARY    MAf'LEOD.     Introduction    by  John    W. 

Halks.    Illustrations  by  A.  G.  Walkeu,  Scnlplur. 

Large  crown  Hvo,  printed  on   superfine  paper,-olut:i 

boards,  gilt  top,  G?. ;  calf,  ICs.  (id. 
"Very  elegant  and  beautiful,  it  is  Malory's  Alortr 
hiiithiir  condensed,  made  reidy  for  young  readers,  and 
poetically  illustrated  by  A.  G.  Walker.  .  .  .  Arthur  iiii 
lore  lias  too  lonsr  been  unknown  to  English  youth.  A'l. 
however,  should  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  may  well  have 
a  beginniug  in  this  charming  -VQ\\xn\Q." ~<  1  mi ni ian . 
"  Really  an  adminible  piece  of  work."'  —Mfn-mvum. 


A  New  Issue  of  this  ever-popular  favourite.      XOW  HEADY. 


By  Mrs.  SHEIiWOOU.  Revised,  with  Introduction,  by  MarY  K.  Palgrave.  Numerous 
Illustrations  by  ¥.  M.  Uudland.  Large  crown  Svo,  ])rinted  on  superfine  paper,  fancy  cloth 
boards,  j^iit  toj),  fis.  ;  calf,  lOs.  (id. 


In  medium  Svo,  stift'  parchment,  price  It'-i.  r,d. 

BLAKE  FAMILY  RECORDS. 


OTHER  IVOLUMES    TX   THIS   SERIES   OF 

DARTON'S    FINE    ART    GIFT    BOOKS. 


A  Calendar  of   Docaments   relattnR  to    the    Family 

from  1315  to  16IKI.  Compiled  ami  edited  by  .M.MiTiy  J.     Kiifh    niliiiiif    ix  printed  on  superfine  paper,  hound  in  e>rtra  cloth  botirfl<,  or  mi  i'liieii,  irith  ijilt 

"' ""'  ti>l>,  liirife  rro'vn  Sro.     J'rire  (i.«. :  ra!/,  10x.6ti. 


Bl.AKK. 


Til  crown  8vo,  clotli,  Illustrated,  price  Ss. 

HOUSE  MOTTOES  AND  In- 
scriptions OLD  AND  NE\V.  Drawn 
from  MaDy  Linds.    Ey  S.  F.  A.  CaUI.fkild. 


In  crown  8ro,  liandsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  lettered, 
lllui'trAted,  price  6?. 

AN      OFFICERS      LETTERS 

TO  HIS  WIFE  DURING  THE  CRIMEAN 

WAR.  With  an  liurofiuct<prv  Memoir  of  General 
Sir  Denis  Kfli.t.  K.O.B.,  by  ids  Daughter,  Mis.  W. 
i.  Tait,  with  a  Portrait  and  Uluetrations. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

In  crown  Hvo,  cloth,  gilt  Irttercd,  price  (if. 

THE  MASTEb  OF  HADLOW^. 

By  Hekblkt  Lokaixk. 
This  8tor>-  ia  an  attempt  to  show  the  working  of  the 
great  force*  in  man— selflsbnenrt  and  the  higher  motive  of 
life.    The  rarrative  contains  strong  human  Interest. 


NOW  READY.    CHKAP  KDITION.     Price  .^s.  r,d. 

JOHN  MAVERELL.  A  Tale  of 

the  Riviera.    By  ih"  Itev.  .1.  Dum  as  ri{Aiu,D.D. 

"  This  novel  ia  one  of  considerable  nierlt-and  well  written. 
I«  remarkable  for  conKtruocion  and  minutcnes!'  of  detail, 
and  altogether  a  most  enjoyable  work."— /'ahlir  (tpini<m. 

'•Tlie  author  must  be  highly  commended  for  all  the 
benntlful  touches  of  local  cohmring.  characteriwition,  and 
deep  thought,  which  constantly  reveal  theniBelve*'.  "— 
Lifrpiiot  /Jfiflif  Mercuru. 


Stories  from  Froissart. 

By  Henry  Newbolt,  Author  of  "Admirals  All."  &c. 
With  Illuslratlona  by  GORDON  BIIOWNE.  R.I.  2nd 
edition,  with  additions  to  the  Rhjmesand  Illustrations. 

I  National  Rhymes  of  the  Nursery. 

With   Introduction    by  GEORGE    Saintshukv,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
**  The  nrettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen." — Wi'ftminstfr  Onzette, 

"  It  is  imptissible  to  praise  the  Tolume  too  highly.*'— 
lilnvk  ami  White.  - 

The  Surprising^  Adventures  of  Sir 
Toady  Lion  with  those  of  General 
Napoleon  Smith. 

B\  s.R.  Crockett.  Hluatratedbv  Gordon  Browne, 

R,I. 
"  Whf  n  wc  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  !»torie8 
about  children  w^  have  ever  read,  we  are  still  short  of  the 
mark." — Daily  i'hrnnide. 

Prince  Boohoo  and  Little  Smuts, 

By  the  late  Rev.  Harrv  Jones,  M.A.    With  uiimc- 
rou8  lUustratJons  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  R.I. 
"  Really  goo*!  nonaeose,  not  at  all  copied  from  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll.    Admirably  fresh  and  inspired  by  a  quite  delight- 
fnl  ittAoiicinnee" — Spectator. 

"  W  ill  charm  the  more  riualified  critical  reader  by  its 
mingled  gravity  and  whimsicality.  It  is  not  all  sugar 
plums ;  there  are  nice  little  bite  of  satire  in  which  the. 
Rev.  Harry  Jones  is  easily  recognisable."— 7Vie  WorUt. 


Fairy  Tales  from  Grimm. 

With     Jutroduction     by    s.    Bakim:-Q0ULD,.  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
'•  No  n.ore  acceptable  edition  of  some  of  G rimmd  Storlc a 
has  been  published."— iS/rtwrforrf. 

"Altogether  delightful.    The  illustrations  arc  full  of 
chhTra  and  sympathy."    iS^rj/frf/irM  lievietc. 
"  A  fairy  biwk  beyond  reproach." — Ornphu; 

Sweetheart  Travellers. 

By  a.  h.  Crockett.     With  numerous  Illuotiations 
by  (Gordon  Browne,  R.I.,  and  W,  II.  V.  GrOomi:, 
H.I. 
**A  more  delightful  book  for  young,  old,  and  middle- 
aged,  it  U  i^carceiy  possible  to  conceive.*' — Truth. 

Sintram   and   his  Companions,  and 
Undine. 

By  De  la  Mottk  FoUQUft.     with  Introduction  bv 
CHARLOTTE    M.  YoNOE.    Illustrated    by   Gordon 
Browne,  B.I. 
"The  anonymous  translation  is  the  good  old  standard 
one,  vastly  superior  to  subsequent  versions."—  Timfn. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Hans  Andersen. 

Introduction  by  Edward  Olodd.    Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
"  The    illustrations    leave    nothing    to    be    desired."  - 
Stamlard. 

"  This  ia  a  really  seasonable  book  for  all  Christmasea."— 

J'ltiivh. 
"  A  delightful  gift  for  children."— nmca  of  India. 


aXOW  READY. 
Ill  crown  Svo,  stiff  papt-r  cover,  price  Is.  net.' 

NATURAL  FOOD;    or,  How 

to    Maintain    Health  by  Reasonable   Diet. 
i:v  tbe  Ill'V,  ,1. 1'.  Sjlmjlaxu. 

In  crmvn  «to,  price  Is.  Ud.  nrt.  I 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  TERMS 

AND  PHRASES  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

By  W.  T.   S.  H«\VRiT,  B.A.  (1x11111.),  D.O.L.  i  IJp.a 
<'n]I.,f'an.i. 
"The    book    ia    wonderiiilljr   comprehenelre."— //i-(rf(i;  I 


NEW    FINE    ART    SERIES. 

Edcli   rohimc  illimfniti'il  ////  ri,  irdl-liiiiiirii  Arti.it,  diiil  jiriiitcd  on  xnperjine  paprz: 

THE    GREAT    HOQQARTY    DIAMOND. 

■  By  WILLIAM  MAKEI'EACE  THACKKUAY.  With  Orifjiual  Illustrations  by  HtlGU 
Thomson.  Thlw  (ilitioii  contiiriM  the  Author's  Preface  to  the  fir.«t  eilition.  Crown  Svip, 
extra  cloth  board-,  gilt  tops,  iis.  net. 

A    MOTHER'S    BOOK    OF    SONG. 

With  Oiitline  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  A  collection  of  poems  about  children, 
including  some  of  the  best  poems  in  our  language.  Tastefully  bound  in  extra  cloth  Ijonrrl.". 
frilt  to;>,  price  Hs.  net. 

HEMMED   IN.     A  Tale  of  the  Western  Soudan. 

By  Libi;t.-Col.  A.  F.  MOCKLEK  FERRYMAN.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by.ToH> 
•Iri.licoe.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  Ixiards,  3s.  fid. 

The  anthor  of  "  Annals  of  Handliuret,"  "Imperial  Africa,"  &o,  hsa  produced  a  most  exciting  boy'«  book  of  adTentnrc. 
which  ia  mire  to  Ix*  popniar. 


ELLIOT  STOCK.  62,  PaUrnoster  Row,  London.  EC.  \  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  Co.,  3,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 
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MEMOIRS    OF 

PAUL    KRUGER. 

Four  Timce  I^n^idrnt  of  the  £oiitb  Afr  ran  RepubHc. 

TOLD  BY  HIXaELF. 

Ill  Two  Volumes.  With  PoitraUs  and  M»p.  Dcniy  8to,SS«. 

KOTE.— Alsnit  line  edition,  llniltol  toMco|)in,onJap>ii 

paper,  numbcrefl  and  signed. 

MEMOIRS  OP  PAUL  KRUGER 

TOLD  BY  HIMt'RLF. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  HOTOB. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  THE   AP- 

I'LIC.VTION  OK  MKCHANICAI,  I'OWKR 
TO  ROAD  VEHICLES.  By  Rhys  Jen- 
kins, Memb.  Inst.  Mfch.  Eng.  With  oyer 
1(H)  lilustrntioDB.  Medium  t<ro,clotb,21s.net. 
The  Iwolv  traces  the  <ievelopinent  of  the 
Motor  Car  from  the  sailinir-wagons  of  the 
ITtli  century  to  the  latest  motors. 

THE  OLD  BAILEY  AND  NEW- 

(iATlC.        liy     C'HAULKS     (iOBDOX.       With 

about   10(1  Illustiations  and  a  Frontispiece 

in  Tint.     Demy  8vo,  clolh,  21s.  net. 

*'  It  would  liardlv  be  poaible  to  iuclude  in  one  volume 

a  more  couiprebentive  or  nior«  adequate    reriew  of  the 

■tirriug  events  witli  which  tliisi  tamoud  prison  lies  been 

iilenulteil."— Pali,  Mali,  'ja/.ktte, 

A     LITERARY    HISTORY     OP 

I'EKSIA.  From  the  Earliest  Times  until 
Finlawsi.  By  Edward  ti.  Bbowxe,  M.A., 
M.B.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
(Library  of  Liter-iry  History.)  Demy  Svo, 
16s. 

LOMBARD    STUDIES.      By   the 

CouDtos-s   Evelyn    MAiiTixExao   (Jesar- 

Esco.    With  Phot(»gra\ur:;  Frontispiece  and 

many  other  Illustration:,  tlemy  8vo,  16?. 

"  Altogttlior  it  is  qnite  the  l)t.'-  book  ou  Italy  tlmt  we 

linve  seen  this  year,  only  we  must  warn  the  reader  that 

nnU8s  be  i»  prepared  to  spend  next  spring  on  the  Lago  di 

(tjinla  it  is  cruelly  tantalising  to  hear  ics  delight  so  well 

told."— MaNCHKSTKH  r.U.\ HDIAN. 

THE    STORY    OP    THE    34th 

COMPANY  (MIDDLESEX)  IMPERIAL 
VEOMANRY,  FROM  THE  POINT  OF 
VIEW  OF  PRIVATE  6243.  By  WILLIAM 
Corner.  Profusely  Illustrated,  and  with 
Maps.    Cloth.  21s.  net. 

THE  GREEN  REPUBLIC:  » Visit 

tfl  South  Tyrone.  By  A.  P.  A.  O'Gaba,  M.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

An   unbiassed  study  of  the   Irish   Land 
Question. 

TALES      ABOUT      TEMPERA- 

MENTS.  P.y  .Ions  Oliver  Hhiiiiks  ^Mrs. 
Craijrie).     Clotli  irilt,  2s.  fid.  net. 

"  POR  BETTER  ?  POR  WORSE  ?" 

Notes  on  Sixiial.  Changes.  By  George 
W.  E.  Russell,  Author  of  "An  Onlooker's 
Xote-Book."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  M^ilt,  3s.  fiii. 

THE  COMING  OP  SONIA.     By 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Synge.    Crown  8vo,  Ba. 

"Stories— liuinan  in  their  i>atbos."— TiMHs. 
"  Intereoting  and  able  stiiaibs  in  the  nature  and  ezDotion? 
of  women."— (JLASaow  HKUALii. 

A  LADY'S  HONOUR.  A  ]S'ew  Volume 

in   the   First   Novel    Library.      By    Bass 
Blake.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  (is. 
'■  The  rogue  of  tlte  piece .  .  .  recailn  stevcntton 'a  *  Master 
.of    Ballantrae.'    .  .  .  A  vivid  and  ingenious  ruinancc."— 

PAILyKKWS. 


ONK  OP  THE  HANDSOMEST  OIPT-BOOKS  OP 
I  THE  REASON. 

I  JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET:  bis  Life  and  Lettcri. 
By  Jur.iA  Uakt«hii;iit  (mrc.  Henry  Adj).     With 
I  9  rili>U)s;rnTurc3  1>.V  the  Swan  Electric  Eugraving  Co. 

and  Brauo,  Clement  «  Cie .  of  Paris.     Secoud  Edi- 
tion.     Itoyal    Kto.    deooraCed    cloth.    7s.  6d.— "The 
biography  could  hunlly  have  been  Utter  pnt  together 
i  or  from  more  anthcut.u  anunses  tlian  in  tliia  agreeable 

I  volnuje."— 7'Ai- riim-j.    •' The  photogravures  are  really 

gooil,  and  give r«ai  value  to  the  hook" —Hwitiiiari. 
ONE  OK  THB  MO.'iT  USEFUL  GIFT-BOOKS  OF 
THl'  SKASON 
QLOSSART  TO  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Prof<«or 
II.  I.rirt.i'DAi.K,  .M.A.  (based  on  me  work  of  llev.  A. 
DVCK I,  i)7<i  pp.,  8vo,  half-leatlier,  7s.  6d.  net.  -'  No 
greater  service  could  have  been  done  for  the  myriad 
of  reidorB  of  Shakespeare  than  this  reissue  of  Dyces 
work  brougllt  up  to  date."— .Sn/urJa|r  /(rricic    "As  a 
work  of  scholarly  reference  the  book  is  indispensable." 
—Xolf-t  anil  (Iwrifi.    "  The  m<«t  attractive  work  of 
Its  kind."— .Hmrf*-;/!!*. 

OSV.  OF  THE  MOST  D\TSTY  GIFT-BOOKS  OF 
THF.  SKASON. 
THE   MESSAGE  OF   MAN  :  a  Book  of  Ethical 
Scriptures.      Edited   liy   Dr.  S  PANTOS   COIT,   Ph.D. 
Tliird  Edition,  reset  en  miniature,  with  the  Literary 
References  at  Font  of  Page,  and  Frontispiece  by  G  F. 
Watts,  R.A.    Lambskin  gilt,  28.  Od.  net ;  cloth  neat, 
3s.  ni't. 
ONK  OP  THE  MOST  EDUO.A^TITE  GIFT-BOOKS. 
ONWARD  AND  UPWARD:  ii  Hook  for  Boys  and 
liirls.     By  Hic:ll   H.  yuiI.TKK,  Junior  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Board  of  1-Mucation.    Fully  Illnstrate<l,  3s.  6d. 
net.— "An  excellent  little  l)00k  for  young  minds."^ 
.'<pi'akrr.     "  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  text-book  of 
Prnctical  Ethics  either  in  the  home  or  the  school." — 
.Sc^oiii  Hoaril  ChrimicU; 

TWO  OF  THE  MOST  AMUSING  GIFT-BOOKS. 

AT  EVERY  BOOKSELLER'S. 

Each  with  20  Full-page  Coloureil  Plates  by  OEHALD 

SICIIKL.    Pictured  cloth.  Is.  net. 

1.  INDIA-EOBBEE  JACK.  I      2.  THE  OOOLET-00. 

OI'I-IK  THE  CHE.Vrr.ST  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 
THB  HOME  DOCTOR.    By  P.  B.  Walters,  M.D. 
Fully  illustmted.    A  magnificmt  luick  8vo  volume, 
in  clotli  extra.  Ss.  6d.  net. 
Of"  The   FIRST  very  large  Edition  is  exhausted.     A 
SECOND  (unaltered)  is  now  at  press. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  VOLS.  OF  A  NEW  SERIES 
OF  3S.  C».  GlFT-bOOKS. 
8vn,  Illustrated.  Decorated,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 
(1.)  ABOARD  AND  THE  GODS:  tlie  Tales  and 
Traditiuna  of  Our  Northern  Ancestors.     By  Ur.  W. 
WaonrR.    3s.  6d. 
(2.)  BATTLE    STORIES     FROM     ENGLISH 
AND  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    By  W.H.  UAVK.N'roKT 
ADAMS.    33.  6d. 
(3.)  A    BOOK     OF     EARNEST     LIVES.      By 
W.  H.  Davknpokt  AI>Aa^.    3Mid. 

A  "POPULAR"  PSYCHOLOGY. 
THE  MIND  OF  MAN.    By  G.  Si'iLLER.     S68  pp. 
svo,  78.  eu.    An  attempt  to  apply  scieutitic  methofl  to 
Psychology.     Speculative   hypotheses,   mathematical 
demonstmtions,  and    neatly  elaboratal    systems   are 
severely  avoided,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  ce.ase- 
lesa  and  minute  {wpi-rimentat  examination  of  the  facts, 
with  a  view  to  arrive  at  comprehensive  st;ttements. 
A  Biblio.araphy  of  23  pp.  is  supplied,  and  bibliographical 
references  occur  throinrhont  tlic  whole  work. 
A    HISTORY    OF    UTILITARIANISM.      By 
Prolcssor  E.  ALHES.    Svo,  10s.  Gu.  net.    Forming  the 
New  Volume  of  "  The  Library  of  Philosophy." 
»,«  After  Jnittitirv  Ul,  l»o3.  thf  voliimex  of'*  Thf  Library 
of  I'hitn'nophv  "  intl  i>^  riiix-d  from  or'iinorp  to  net  pricei. 
ARISTOTLE'S  PSYCHOLOGY  (De  Aninia  and 
Piirva  Naturalia).      Xnuislated  and  edited   by  Pro- 
fes-sor  W.Hammom).  M.A..  Ph.D.     Svo,  l()s.  M.  net. 
CLUE   TO  THE   ECONOMIC  LABYRINTH. 
By  M.  FLCRSCUKIM,  Author  cf  "Item,  Int.-rest,  anil 
Waues,"  ic.    Thick  Svo  7s.  (id. 
AVENUES  TO  HEALTH.   By  Ei'STACE  H.  Milks, 
M.A.,  Author    of    "Muscle,  Bmu,  and  Diet,"   "The 
Training  of  the  Body,"  &c.    4s.  Gd. 
"a*  The  FIRST  EDITION  ha!  bean  at  once  exhausted. 
The  SF.f'OND  (unaltered)  is  now  ready. 

A  FOURTH  IMPRE.SSION  of  Mr.  MILEB'S  "MUSCLE, 
BRAIM,  AND  DlBl"  has  recently  been  publislied, 
price  3s.  Cd. 

THB  ART  OF  SPEAKING.  By  Ernest  Pertwee, 
Lecturer  on  Elocution  in  the  City  of  London  School. 
With  Diagrams.    Or.  Svo.  2s.  Cd.  [Thit  cl<tii. 

THREE    NEW    NOVELS.        inindar. 

(1)  THE  KING'S  PISTOLS: 

Beingan  Accoiini  ot  ('urtaiii  i'ass.iK(;.-iiii  the  Lifeof  the  late 
Mr  JUSTICE  (.JOPFK,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as 
niton  record  bv  himself.    IJy  Chaki.es  I'.  I'lant.    6u 

(2)  THE  CANON'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  W.  B.  COOKE.    68. 

"  Strong  in  its  matter."— ^c  tsnutn. 

"  A  wholetome  and  pleading  story," --(rla!^{;otr  /fpralt/. 

"A  story  of  English  life,  toucheJ  with  sun-shlne  and 

shadf.*'— />«"'/'"''  Adrfrris'T. 

(:^)  REMORSE  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

B>   HARRV  TIGHE.     28.  6d. 

**  Though  l(iij4'llfd  cs-iiiys.  they  art;  r^-ully  storiettes,  with 
character*  and  diulague.  Even  plotn  are  not  wanting."— 
Outtf»>k. 

**  The  stories  »re  admirable."—  We$tminf(»>r  licriftF. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK'S  LIST, 


WORLD    PICTURES. 

By  MiiRTIMKK  MK.vpus,  Au'.hor  of '•  War  Impim 
slons,"  and  "Japan."  Text  by  Doeotliy  Mmpe. 
Containing  /iuu  ll.nstrationi,  viy...  5m  Fnll-iMigt 
Pictures  in  Colour,  SO  Full  (Wge  Black  and  Tim 
Illusirations,  and  400  Pen  and  Ink  i  SketcoR 
Square  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ms.  net.. 


THE   HOLY  LAND. 

Painted  by  .IiiHN  Fc  i.lkvlovk.  R.I.,  and  descrilx-.! 
by  the  Rev.  Jobs  Krlma.v,  M.A.  Containing  I'j 
Full-page  Illuscratluns,  vii.,  78  in  Colour,  ami  16  ii 
Black  and  White.  Square  demy  M«o,  olota,  uri;e 
2UR.net. 


EGYPT. 

Painted  and  descrilred  by  R.  Taliot  Killt.  Coi. 
talnlug  75  Full- page  Illust  utions  in  Colour,  tiqiu.e 
demy  hvo.  cloth,  price  208.  net. 


"  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS."-New  Volume. 

THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY:  from 

Gregory  the  Great  (d  lionifacc  Vlll.  (.'jgO- 
130a).  By  William  Barry,  D.It.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated,  and  with  a  Map,  cloih,  ■''>8. 

Mr.  UMWIN  has  just  Issued  a  beaatlfully  Illustrated 
CataJoflrtie  of  those  or  his  new  books  specially  suitable 
n>r  prMents.   It  will  l>e  sent  free  on  application. 

tondonsT.  FISHER  DNWUJ,  Paternoster  Squnre,  E.C.    !     SWAN  SONNENSOIIEIN  and  Co.,  Umiud,  London.         A.  i:  C.  CLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W  . 


THE   FASCINATION  OF 

LONDON. 


CHELSEA.     By    G.   E.    MiTrON 
Walikk  Besant. 


WESTMINSTER. 

G.E.  MITTO.N' 


E.lit;d     by    Glr 
By  Sir   Walt  b   Dksast  anl 


Sir    Walter   Bisaxt  and    G.   F. 


STRAND.      By 

Mii-ros. 


HAMP8TEAD.    By  G.  7.  UiTTON. 

Walter  Besast. 


Edited  by  Kr 


Fcap.  Hvo,  cloth.  Etch  Tolnme  containing  FrontUpice 
and  Map,  price  Is.  6d.  net  each  ;  or  in  Urop  Imiur, 
price  2a.  net  each. 


THE    BOOK     OF    JUBILEES. 

I  Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  bv  ti.e 

Rev.  R.  H.  CHARLK.S,  Profeswr  of  Bihhcai  Or-  k. 

]  'J  rinity  College,  Dublin:   Author   of    "A    Crlli  !.l 

History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  in  Isrne  , 
in  .fudaism,  and  in  Christianity,"  "The  Asc-niion  •  f 
Isaiah,"  "The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,"  '  The  Assuuii  - 
tion  of  Moses,"  &c.     Demy  Svo,  clotli,  \\r\:e  Kw.  lu-  . 


RICH    AND    POOR     IN    THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  A  Slndy  of  tlie  Fri.ni- 
tive  ('lirifltiau  Dociniie  ot  Kitthly  t'oweseions.  ty 
Dr.  uitKlJ.o  OONK,  Lombanl  university.  Author 
of  "  Paul,  the  Man,  the  Miaaioiiary,  and  tliu  Teacher." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ASTRONOMY 

DURING    THE     NINETEENTH      CEN- 
TURY.    By  AGNKS  .M.  CLl:u^K.     Kourth  B.I.11 

Kevised  to  date.    Demy  Hvo,  cloth,  price  I5s.  net. 


BANKER'S 

plement 
Money. 


MONEY:    A    Sup- 
to  "  A  Treatise  on 


By  Prnies^or  J.  sniELO  NICHOLSON,  Author  of 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  "  Money  a-id 
Monetary  Problems,"  ic  Crown  »vo,  cloth,  price 
28.  6d.  n.:t. 


HISTORY    OF    BANKING    IN 

SCOTLAND.     HyANUHKW   W.  KKRK.    SecunJ 
Kiiition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  8s.  net. 


ALL    ASTRAY. 

The  Adventures  of  Two  "Chtrnbs."  By  ASCOTT 
R.  Hoi'K,  Author  of  "Black  and  Blue,'*  •*  Hfio 
and  Heroine,"  &c  Containing  10  Full-page  llhi^* 
tratlons  by  H.  0.  Groome.  Crown  ^vu,  i-lotti, 
price  3?.  6d. 


THE  POTHUNTERS. 

By  P.  G.  WooehOUSK.  Containing  10  Fnll-pspe 
Illustrations  by  R.  NOEI.  POCOCK.  Crown  ■«.  , 
clocb,  price  3s.  td. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Thf.  l)ook  that  has  received  most  attention  during 
the  week  is  Mr.  Kruger's  "Memoirs."  Columns  have 
been  written  about  these  two  volumes,  with  their  blue  silk 
bfX)k-marker3 ;  indeed,  the  criticisms  would  make  a  book 
of  themselves.  Our  contribution  will  be  found  in  this 
issue.  The  frontispiece  to  General  de  Wet's  book  on  the 
war  will  b.^  a  sketch  portrait  of  the  author  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  made  before  the  Boer  General  left  London.— The 
fiction  of  the  week  includes  a  volume  containing  three 
stories  by  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
"The  Disentanglera." — We  have  received  U4  new  books 
and  new  editions  since  our  last  issue.  The  following  is 
our  selection  of  those  deserving  particular  consideration  : 

NiSETEEXTH  Cp-STinY  AiJT.    By  D.  S.  MacColl. 

Tliis  is  a  magnificent  volume.  The  illustrations  are  all 
taken  from  the  Fine  Art  Loan  Collection  in  the  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition,  1001,  the  greater  part  of  which 
illustrated  the  history  of  Art  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
But  that  is  not  all."  Tlie  text  is  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl, 
the  most  suggestive  and  the  most  illuminating  writer  on 
art  in  this  country.  He  has  attempted  to  throw  tlie  chief 
figures  of  the  period  into  jjerspective ;  to  define  their 
imaginative  attitude ;  to  indicate  how  sf)me  of  them 
went  with  the  drift  of  art  special  to  the  century,  and 
others  against  it.  May  we  express  a  hope  that  the  text  of 
this  volume  will  be  published  separately  V  Its  place  on  the 
bookshelf  should  be  beside  Mr.  Stevenson's  "  Velasquez," 
and  Mr.  George  Moore's  "  Modern  Painting." 


•3  vols.     Edited  by 


The  Complete  Works  of  Jons  Lyi.y. 
11.  Warwick  Bond. 

This  edition  of  Lyly  is  a  wortliy  result  of  Mr.  Warwick 
Bond's  "  four  years  of  continuous  and  exclusive  work," 
Mr.  Bond  deals  firstly  with  the  author  of  "  Euphues  "  as 
the  first  English  writer  who  made  Englishmen  feel  tliat 
prose  was  an  art,  and  secondly  as  the  "first  regular 
English  dramatist,  the  true  inventor  and  introducer  of 
dramatic  style,  conduct,  and  dialogue."  Lyly  wrote  light 
playa  just  before  the  brilliant  fhwd  of  the  Elizabethan 


drama,  and  in  "  Euphues "  he  produced  the  earliest 
English  novel.  To  each  of  the  plays  Mr.  Bond  has 
supplied  a  brief  introduction,  and  the  general  notes  are 
learned  and  full.  Certainly  the  volume  will  not  be  found 
"  to  fall  short  of  the  rapidly-rising  standard  of  present-day 
Elizabethan  scholarship." 

TiiF,  Life  as'd  Letters  of  Max  MUm.fr.     2  vols.     Edited 

by  his  Wife, 

Wo  already  knew  a  good  deal  of  Max  Miiller's  personal 
history  through  his  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  "  A.uto- 
biography,"  'J'liese  volumes,  which  maybe  taken  as  final, 
endeavour  to  present  "  the  innermost  character  of  the  real 
man."  The  plan  pursued  has  been  to  let  Max  Midler's 
hitters  and  those  of  his  friends  illustrate  his  character,  and 
the  letters  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  mail  rather 
than  the  scholar.  A  slight  connecting  narrative  binds  the 
whole  together. 

On  the  Heei.s  of  De  Wet.     By  The  Intelligence  Officer. 

The  papers  here  collected  attracted  wide  attention  as 
they  appeared  from  month  to  month  in  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine."  The  book  combines  many  qualities  -narrative 
power,  clear-headedness,  and  fearlessness.  The  author  says 
in  his  foreword  :  "  If  any  should  think  the  few  criticisms 
which  have  crept  into  the  text  unjust,  will  they  bear  in 
mind  that  the  regimental  officer  has  suffered,  in  silence, 
much  for  the  sins  of  others."  The  "  few  criticisms  which 
have  crept  into  the  text  "  give  the  book  a  searching  and 
practical  value  ;  the  last  chapter  bites. 

A  St.  Patrick's  Day  Hist.     By  Martin  Ross  and  E.  CE. 
Somerville. 

In  the  literature  ot  racy  and  racial  humour  a  new  book 
l)y  the  authors  of  "  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  II, M," 
and  the  "  Silver  Fox  "  is  an  event.  Here  is  the  beginning  : 
"  I  wash  meself  eveiy  Sathurday  morning,  whether  I  want 
it  or  no,  and  'twas  washing  my  face  I  was  when  William 
Slieehan  came  in  at  the  door,  and  it  no  more  than  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"That's  the  way  I  rememlier  'twas  a  Saturday,  and 
Pathrit^k's  Day  was  Monday. 

"  '  God  bless  the  work  !  '  says  he. 

'"You  too,' says  I." 
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Bl  the  deiath,  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  we  lose  the  most 
prolific,  and  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  boys'  books. 
Mr.  Henty's  productiveness  was  astonishing.  Six  closely 
printed  pages  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  are  filled 
with  the  titles  of  his  hooks,  and  that  does  not  cover  all  his 
]niblished-\vork.  This  year  he  is'  so  far  represented  in  the 
Christraas  lists  by  four  books.  Mr.  Henty  had  a  wide 
experience  of  life  botJi  as  a  traveller  and  war-correspondent ; 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  served  in  the  Austro-Itahaii, 
Garibaldian,  Abyssinian,  Franco-German,  Carlist,  and 
Ashanteo  campaigns.  This  first-hand  experience  gave  to 
his  books  their  vitality  and  go,  and  he  always  wrote  for 
his  young  readers  with  a  healthy  and  manly  aim.  How 
much  tliose  young  readers  will  miss  him  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  his  enormous  popularity.  Probably  most 
school-boys,  if  given  their  choice,  woidd  select  a  "  Henty  "  ; 
thb  name  had  an  unfailing  charm  for  them,  and  they 
remained  constant  to  it.  There  »re  many  writers  of  his 
class  who  are  popular,  but  it  will  be  long  before  they 
.attain  an  effection  equal  to  his  in  the  boy  heart. 


SrR  Edwahi)  Cl.vrke  lectured  recently  at  a  Working  Men's 
College  on  "The  Glory  and  Decay  of  Enghsh  Literature 
in  the  Reign  of  Victoria,"  and  he  said  some  rather 
astonishing  things.  We  should  have  imagined  that  the 
literary  power  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli  had  been  recognised  to  the  fuU ;  in  the  case  of 
Lytton  we  consider  that  it  has  been  seriously  overrated,  but 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  appears  to  think  otherwise.  Our  main 
quarrel  with  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  however,  arises  from  the 
statement  that  "  to-day  we  have  no  great  novelist."  A 
lecturer  addressing  working  men,  who  presumably  listen 
to  learn,  should  avoid  sweeping  statements  made  without 
any  show  of  proof.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  is  unacquainted  with  the  novels  of 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy,  but  in  any  case  to  make  the 
statement  which  we  have  quoted  was  entirely  gratuitous 
and  uncritical.  Indeed,  lavishly  to  praise  Lytton  and  to 
leave  Meredith  unnamed  argues  a  curious  absence  of 
critical  faculty.  In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Sir 
PIdward  Clarke  took  occasion  to  refer  to  French  literature, 
and  he  spoke  of  Zola  as  one  "  whose  existence  was  a 
calamity  to  France,  and  whose  works  would  always  be  a 
disgrace  to  French  literature."  In  what  way,  we  wonder, 
was  Zola  a  calamity  to  France  ?  He  at  least  showed 
France  what  an  ab.solutely  honest  and  independent  man 
could  do  in  practical  adherence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  truth.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  with  all  his  distinguished 
gifts,  is  hardly  a  good  lecturer  on  literature  to  working  men. 


lies  before 
Mr.  Henry 


needed  ;  it  touches  life  and  shows  the  inside  working  of 
an  every-dav  matter.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and 
well  reproduced.  The  portraits  are  particularly  striking  ; 
they  project  themselves  from  the  page  with  unusual 
vividness,  an  effect  largely  diie  to  the  fact  that  they  make 
no  compromise  witli  mere  prettiness  of  setting.  "  The 
World's  Work  "  should  have  in  this  countrj-  the  success 
which  its  prototype  has  achieved  in  America.  It  appeids 
to  serious  people  without  being  either  didactic  or  dull. 

Another  first  number  of  a  new  monthly  reaches  us  from 
America ;  it  is  called  "  The  Reader,"  a  title  which 
indicates  its  contents.     Here  is  the  first  paragrapli :- - 

"  The  Reader"  has  been  in  the  mnking  three  years.  The 
fii'st  munbei-  i»  not  exactly  as  it  was  originally  planned,  for  it 
lias  gio«u  in  the  niakinjr.  .Vfter  readinn;  thiougli  its  pajjes 
I'or  the  last  time  l>efore  sendintj  it  to  ])ress,  we  can  only 
(■x|Jie>^s  tlie  hope  thai  its  merits  will  1k'  as  obvious  to  otliers 
as  its  fanlls  are  to  oni-selves.  ■  The  Reader  '  owes  thanks  to 
I  lie  publishers  lor  their  invariable  courtesy  uvith  two  excej)- 
lions  we  must,  in  honesty,  add  I  ;  and  to  the  contribtitors  for 
the  sincerity,  patience,  and  pei>*onality  they  have  put  into 
their  work. 

In  the  matter  of  illustrations  "The  Reader"  falls  into 
line  with  similar  journals  which  reach  us  from  the  L^nited 
States;  it  is  full  of  portraits  of  authors.  Here  we  have 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Henley.  M.  Maeterlinck  (of  course), 
and  a  dozen  more.  But  "The  Reader"  aims  at,  and 
achieves,  a  certain  originality  in  a  mock  trial,  "  The 
People  against  Richard  Harding  Davis."  The  first  sitting 
of  the  Literaiy  Emergency  Court  has  the  author  of 
"  Soldiers  of  Fortune  "  up  for  trial:  Mark  Twain,  Oliver 
Hertford,  and  the  reporter  are  the  justices  of  the  court. 
The  following  is  the  verdict  of  a  jury  composed  of  a 
plumber,  two  cab-drivers,  two  shop-keepers,  one  contractor, 
one  machinist,  one  ex-army  officer,  two  clerks,  one  life- 
insurance  agetit,  and  one  cajjitalist : — 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  after  a  fair  and  just  trial  at  the 
hands  o£  your  peers,  you  have  Ijeen  found  guilty  of  the  worst 
crime  wliicli  a  writer  can  commit,  that,  namely,  of  lese  vui}eKtr 
.igainst  the  cause  of  letters.  It  is.  therefore,  the  decision  of 
this  court  that  you  be  led  from  this  room  and  confined  by 
yourself  with  a  set  of  Balzac's  works  accessible  to  hand,  so 
that  you  may  lie  given  a  chance  to  see  how  a  man  writes,  and 
that  between  sunrise  and  sunset  one  week  from  to-tlay  you  bo 
t.iken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  in  the  presence  of 
the  proper  officials  and  witnesses,  yoiu-  literary  head  be  stnick 
from  yotu-  shoulders. 

That  is  amusing  and  apt  enough. 


The  first  number  of  "The  World's  Work" 
us.  In  his  introductory  note  the  I-ditor, 
Norman,  M.P.,  says  :  — 

Finally,  one  inevitable  criticism  may  lie  met,  "is  there 
room  for  another  magazine  ''  "  The  answer  is  easy  :  there  is 
always  room  for  anything  people  want.  If  the  British  people 
want  a  magazine  with  the  sober  aim  of  presenting  a  terse, 
trustwortliy  and  interesting  account  of  what  is  important  to 
them  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  yr'iih  the  inspiration  of  a 
profound  faith  in  tlio  future  of  their  own  race  and  Empire,  so 
long  as  the  ideals  which  have  made  these  great  are  not  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  we  can  supply  that  want,  there  will  be  room 
for  us. 

"  The  World's  Work  "  is  certainly  full  of  fact  and  actuality. 
Mr.  Robert  Donald  writes  about  "  The  Attack  on  Muni- 
cipal Ownership,"  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes  discusses  the 
question  "  Should  We  Abandon  the  ilediterranean  ?  "  and 
Major  Martin  Hume  ivrites  forciblj'  concerning  "  The  Race 
for  South  American  Trade."  Games,  British  commerce, 
tnists,  and  other  matters  are  also  dealt  with  in  a  broad 
and  liberal  spirit.  The  first  article  under  the  general 
heading  "  The  Day's  Work,"  describes  briskly  and  with 
pleasant  observation  and  intuition  "A  T^ondon  Board 
School.''     This,  we  think,  is   the  kind  of  article  which  is 


Family  histories,  when  they  are  well  done,  liave  an 
interest  wider  than  the  narrow  one  of  mere  name.  The 
"  Histoiy  of  the  Hawtrey  Family,"  which  Mr.  George 
Allen  announces,  promises  to  have  such  an  interest.  It 
presents  both  a  broad  and  detailed  view  of  a  family  many 
of  whom  took  an  active  part  in  stirring  and  romantic 
times.  T^ater  the  name  of  Hawtrey  has  been  worthily 
associated  with  Eton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  happily 
represents  it  on  the  stage. 


The  Swedenborg  Society  is  taking  a  novel  way  of  dis- 
seminating its  philosophy.  Their  belief  in  its  virtue  is  so 
strong  that  they  propose  to  send  a  volume  of  carefully 
selected  passages  from  Swedenborg's  works  to  all  authors 
whose  names  and  addresses  appear  in  the  "  Literarj^  ^ear 
Book,"  provided  the  authors  make  application  for  the  gift. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  autlior  of  "'I'he 
Plague  of  the  Heart,"  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  is  a  man  of  two  reputations.  As  H.  F.  P.  Battersby 
he  is  well  known  as  a  war  correspondent  of  the  "  Morning 
Post,"  and  as  Francis  Prevost  he  has  won  distinction  as  a 
novelist.     Mr.  Prevost    Battersby  has  just  left  England 
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to  act  as  war  cOrrespondenf  for  the  "Morning  Post"  iu 
Somaliland. 


The  first  thing  th^t  strikes  us  on  glancing  .through 
Mr.  Goldmann's  "  With  General  Fre^nc-h  "and  the  .Cavalry 
in  South  Africa  "  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  maps 
which  the  volume  contains.  There  are  over  forty,  and 
many  simply  represent  the  dispositions  of  troops  before 
or  during  action.  The  value  of  such  records  to  future 
historians  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  not  a  tenth  of  the  books  written  about  the  South 
African  War  will  be  read  a  couple  of  generations  hence. 
Then  will  come  the  opportunity  of  the  boiling-down 
historian,  and  to  him  these  maps  will  be  real  treasure- 
trove. 


The  contents  of  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Morals  of 
Suicide"  takes  rather  an  unusual  form.  Mr.  Gurnhill 
devotes  the  first  thirty- six  pages  to  comments  upon  the 
reviews  of  his  first  volume.  He  tells  some  of  his  critics 
that  they  have  completely  given  themselves  away,  and 
others  he  encourages  with  his  approval.  Of  the  critiques 
he  says  :  "  Almost  e^ery  degree  of  praise  and  censure  is 
to  be  found  amongst  them.  Indeed,  they  would  form 
ample  material  for  a  study  of  mental  idiosyncracy,  did  I 
care  to  put  them  to  such  a  purpose  ;  and  I  confess  it  has 
both  amused  and  astonished  me  to  find  how  the  same  work 
should  have  called  forth  views  and  opinions  so  widely 
divergent."  From  which  we  gather  that  Mr.  Gurnhill  is 
more  easily  astonished  than  most  authors. 


OuK  envy  of  the  country  bookseller  increases.  Some 
weeks  ago  we  quoted  a  letter  from  a  bookseller  in 
Wincanton  which  made  literary  journalism  seem  tame, 
and  now  a  bookseller  in  Oswestry  writes  to  the 
"Publisher's  Circular"  outdoing  his  Wincanton  brother. 
He  says : — 

Nearly  fifty  years'  experience  in  "the  trade"  enables  me 
to  testify  that,  otlier  things  being  equal,  there  can  be  no 
healthier  business.  Both  physical  and  mental  exercise  are 
ensured.  No  book.seller  nowadays  can  hope  for  success 
without  great  physical  activity,  and  certainly  without  con- 
siderable culture  and  mental  alertness  he  would  inevitably 
come  to  grief. 

Though  turned  64, 1  am  far  Ijetter  in  health  than  I  was 
at  25.  Not  a  grain  of  medicine  has  passed  my  lips  for  some- 
thing like  forty  years.  1  am  as  active  as  a  Ixjy,  an  ardent 
waller  and  cyclist,  fit  for  any  amount  of  work,  either  physical  or 
mental,  yet  seldom  feeling  tired,  though  I  keep  close  to  business 
quite  twelve  hours  a  day.  During  my  last  summer  holidays, 
on  four  occasions  I  cycled  si-xty  [does  not  he  mean  six]  miles 
over  the  Welsh  mountains  before  taking  my  first  meal  of  the 
day.  I  have  only  two  daily  meals — l.-'O  and  (i..'i()  p.m.  I 
take  no  fisli,  flesh,  or  fowl ;  no  alcohol,  no  tea  or  coffee,  no 
rondiments,  nor  have  T  ever  smoked  tobacco.  5fy  food 
consists  mainly  of  fniit,  bread,  and  nuts — thi;  fruit  always 
uncooked.  On  this  simple  but  delicious  fare  I  thrive  and 
enjoy  life  to  the  ftiU. 

If  circumfltances  drove  us  from  London,  and  we  could 
reconcile  ourselves  to  such  heavy  exercise  and  such  light 
diet,  we  .should  have  difBculty  in  choosing  between 
Wincanton  and  Oswestry  as  places  in  which  to  set  up  our 
tabernacle. 


TiiK  Ikjys'  Empire  I^eague  may  be  considered  to  be 
getting  on  in  the  world  when  it  is  addressed  at  the 
Holbom  Town  Hall  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  Frank  Bullen,  and  others.  The 
members  of  the  League  present  received  the  speakers  with 
vociferous  enthusiasm.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  said  that 
"each  lx)y  should  be  a  policeman  and  a  soldier  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  uniform,"  and  Mr.  Frank  Bullen 
remarked   that  "  ovptv  boy  was  ;m  Imperialist,  and  none 


dared  enter  a  school  iu  England  and  speak  against  the 
Empire  but  he  would  be  knocked  dawn."  Such  senti- 
ments naturally  were  loudly  applauded.  Mr.  Frank 
Bullen  further  "said  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  daily  news- 
paper started,  written  by  bgys  for  the  benefit  of  _boy8. 
We  shoiiid  like  fo  see  it  too — occasiphaUy.     "         '  ' ' 


LuN^viLLE  is  to  do  honour  to  itself  and  to  the  memory 
of  Emile  Erkmaun  by  erecting  a  monument  to  him  whose 
name  stands  first  in  the  familiar  compound  Erkmann- 
Chatrian.  The  story  of  the  partnership  which  resulted 
in  such  books  as  "Waterloo'  and  "The  Conscript"  is 
ancient  history,  as  is  also  the  record  of  the  lamentable 
rupture  which  separated  the  pair  after  a  close  comrade- 
ship of  many  years.  The  universal  popularity  of  the 
work  of  Erkmann-Chatrian  is  easily  accounted  for ;  it 
rests  on  actuality,  simplicity,  and  a  domestic  sentiment 
which  never  degenerates  into  the  bathetic.  But  they 
were  successful,  too,  in  the  difficult  medium  of  the  super- 
natural;  they  suggested  "mystery  and  wonder"  with 
astonishing  effect,  an  effect  hrgely  heightened  by  the 
introduction  of  natural  and  convincing  human  contrasts. 


The  Xew  York  "  Critic  "  devotes  au  article  to  Made- 
moiselle Chammoynat,  aged  ten,  who,  under_  the  pseu- 
donym of  Cai-men  d'Assilva,  has  almost  convinced'  Paria 
that  she  is  great.  When  she  was  nine  this  precocious 
little  person  presented  herseK  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Society  of  Dramatic  Authors  of  France.  M.  Sardou 
examined  some  pi  her  plays,  heard  her  declaim  one'  of 
them,  cried  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  'certainly  the  youngest' 
dramatic  author  in  the  world" — and  Carmen  d'Assilva  was 
admitted  to  the  Society.  Carmen  d'Assilva  also'  acts  and. 
wTites  stories;  she' has,  we  are  told,  a  satiricaT gift,  ahd' 
she  does  not  exclude  divorce  from  her  range  of  subjects. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  when  Mile.  d'Assilva 
speaks  her  "eyes  light  up  with  an  unusually  penetrating 
expression."  It  would  be  astonishing  if  they  did  not."  We 
cannot  say  that  at  present  Mile.  d'Assilva's  future  career 
is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  us. 


L\  the  "  North  American  Review  "  there  appears  a  short, 
terse   article    by    Leoncavallo,  entitled,    "  How    I    wrote 
'  Pagliacci.' "      The    writer    gives   a   sketch   of   his   life 
which  reads  almost  hke  a  summary  of  a  Balzac  novel,  with, 
the  love  interest  left  out.     After  taking  his  diploma  as 
doctor  of  letters  at  Bologna,  Leoncavallo,  at   the  age  of 
twenty,    went    to    Egypt,    where    he    became   a    concert 
pianist-.     He  was  appointed  private  musician  to  Mahmoud 
Hamdy,  but  hi^'  patron  having  taken  the  side  of  Arabi 
Pasha,    LeoncaVallo, '  after  Tel-el-Kebir,    escaped    in    the 
disguise  of  an  Arab  to  Ismailia.    Finally  he  reached  Paris,, 
where,  utterly    destitute,   he   became  an    accompanist  at 
caf^-concerts.      Then    he    taught  singing   to  cale-concert' 
performers,  and  later  pawned  his  furniture  to  raise  money'' 
to  reach  Milan.     There  M.'Kicordi  gave  him  a  commission' 
to  write  the  music  for  tlie  libretto  of  the  "  Medicis."     The 
music  was  written,  but  after  three  years  the  opera  was' 
still  unproduced.     Then,  says  the  writer  of  this  piece  of 
autobiography, 

after  the    success    of  "  Cavnleria,"  by  Mascagiii,  I  lost  all^ 
patience,  .ind  1  shut  myself  up  in  slieer  desperation,  resolved 
1o  make  a  last  stnigglo.     In  five  mouths  I  wrote  the  words' 
and    the    music    of   "Pagliacci,"    which    was   .ncquired    h\- 
.\l.  SonzognOj  after  he  had  only  read  tli<!  libretto,  and  whiclij 
.Maurel  adlnired  so  much  that  ho  insisted  on  prodiicing  it  at ' 
Milan  on  May  17tli.iH92.     The  success  of  this  piec«,  as  is 
known,  wqs  as  striking  as  that  of  "  Cayaleria,"  and  its  fame  ; 
spread  like  wildfire'.  ^  - 

So  that  professional  etnulation  did  in  a  few  months  what  > 
years  of  hardship  had  failed  to  produce.     It  is  p,n  old  and' 

always  interesting  atc)ry.  .  .^' 
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The  will  "of  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  has  just  been  proved. 
The  gross  value  of  the  estate  has  been  sworn  at 
.^9,526  8s.  5d. 

0«:  of  the  medals  awarded  this  year  bv  the  Royal 
Society  goes  to  Mr.  Francis  Galton  for  his  "Hereditary 
Genius,"  "Natural  Inheritance,"  and  other  works.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  literature  rewarded,  even  when  that  litera- 
ture has  disclosed  facts  not  altogether  amusing  to  literary 
men. 


"Pcxch"  this  week  continues  its  entertaining  literary 
gossip  pai-agraphs.     The  following  item  stands  first : — 

All  the  Boer  Generals  and  ilr.  Kruger  having  taken  to  the 
pen,  Mr.  Cliamberlain  stands  absolved.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  South  African  War  was  in.stigated  by  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Barnard  Partridge's  cartoon  in  the  same  issue, 
"  Charity  Begins  at  Home,"  is  just  what  a  cartoon  should 
be.  Mr.  Punch,  bringing  a  reservist  to  Mr.  Bull,  says, 
"  Look  here,  John,  if  you  can  afford  to  set  up  all  those 
Boers  in  business  again,  surely  you  can  spare  a  little  to 
keep  this  good  fellow  out  of  the  workhouse." 


Only  last  week  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  wrote  a 
leading  article  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"  Methodist  Times."  This  suggests  the  pathos  of  activity 
cut  short.  For  seventeen  years,  with  hardly  an  exception , 
Mr.  Hughes  wrote  the  "  Methodist  Times  "  leaders.  Very 
different  in  outlook  and  temperament  was  Mrs.  Baxter, 
who  died  the  other  day  in  Florence.  As  "  Leader  Scott  " 
she  wrote  a  good  deal  concerning  art  and  architecture. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Wilham  Barnes,  whose  poems  in 
the  Dorsetshire  dialect  stand  almost  unrivalled  amongst 
dialect  verse. 

A  FEW  days  ago  it  was  stated  in  many  quarters  that 
Miss  Sarianna  Browning,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  had  just 
died.  "  The  Daily  Telej^aph  "  now  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
mistake  :  a  Miss  Sarah  Browning  died  at  Haverstock  HiU, 
but  Miss  Sarianna  Browning  is  alive  and  well  in  Florence. 
The  mistake  arose  out  of  an  almost  incredible  coincidence. 
The  father  of  the  deceased  lady  was  a  Robert  Browning, 
he  was  in  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  poet's  father, 
and  each  had  a  daughter  in  1814.  Many  such  coincidences 
would  make  biography  a  nightmare. 


Bibliographical. 

The  late  Mr.  Ilenty  was  the  autlior  of  a  large  number  of 
stories  for  boys,  of  which  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  give 
a  list.  They  were  very  popular  and  they  were  thoroughly 
wholesome ;  whether  any  of  them  will  last  into  the  next 
generation  remains  to  be  seen.  Somehow  or  other,  one 
does  not  expect  them  to  live  so  long — I  will  not  say  as 
Fenimore  Cooper's  books,  or  Marryat's,  or  even  .James's, 
but  so  long,  say,  as  even  those  of  Mayne  Reid  and  R.  M. 
Ballantyne.  Naturally  Mr.  Ilenty  could  not  have  found  it 
easy,  of  late,  to  hit  upon  titles  for  his  tales,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  note  how  often  he  resorted  to  the  formula  of  "  With 
Olive  in  India,"  "  With  Lee  in  Virginia,"  "  With  Moore  at 
Corunna,"  "  With  Buller  in  Natal,"  and  so  forth.  He  also 
liked  to  begin  his  titles  with  "By"  and  "In" — "By 
England's  Aid,"  "  By  Right  of  Conquest,"  "  Bv 
Sheer  Pluck,"  "  In  Freedom's  Cause,"  "  In  Greek  Waters,'' 
"In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies,"  and  so  on.  He  pro- 
duced several  three-voltmie  novels — "  All  but  Lost "  (1869), 
"  Rupert  the  Juggler  "  (189.'i),  "  Dorothy's  Double  " 
(1894),  "The  Queen's  Cup"  (1897),  and  also  a  two-volume 


novel—"  A  Hidden  Foe  "  (1891  and  1901).  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  as  a  fiction-writer  for  adults  he  made  no 
great  position.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
did  was  the  little  volume,  "  Those  Other  Animals,"  which 
he  contributed  to  the  "  Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit  and 
Humour"  in  1891. 

I  have  seen  no  record  anywhere  of  the  publications  of 
that  enthusiastic  Shakespearean,  the  recently-deceased  Mr. 
Sam  Timmins.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  he  brought 
out  in  1860  a  reprint  of  the  1603  and  1604  "  Hamlet " 
(from  the  copies  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire), with  a  bibliographical  preface.  He  also  issued  an 
account  of  Lord  Spencer's  Library  at  Althorpe  (1870), 
"  Dr.  Johnson  in  Birmingham  "  (1876),  "  Books  on  Shake- 
speare" (1885),  and  "A  History  of  Warwickshire  "  (1889). 
He  did  a  good  deal  to  interest  the  people  of  the  Midlands 
in  Shakespeare  and  Shakespearean  literature. 

The  late  Mrs.  Baxter,  who  elected  to  publish  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Leader  Scott,"  was  a  tolerably  fertile 
writer.  One  remembers  her  "Renaissance  of  Art  in 
Italy,"  her  "  Sculpture,  l^naissance  and  Modern  "  (1880). 
her  "  Tuscan  Studies  and  Sketches  "  (1887),  her  "  Vincigliata 
and  Maiano  "  (1891),  her  "  Echoes  of  Old  Plorence  "  (1894), 
her  "Cathedral  Builders"  (1899),  and  her  "  Filippo  di 
Ser  Brunellescho,"  which  came  out  so  recently  as  last 
year.  Her  "A  Bunch  of  Berries,  and  the  Diversions 
Thereof,"  published  originally  in  1885,  was  reprinted  in 
1897.  Her  "Work  in  the  Apennines  "  belongs  to  1881, 
and  her  "  Messer.  Agnolo's  Household  "  to  1882. 

If  a  critic  (or  a  bibliographer)  comes  across  a  volurne 
described  on  the  title-page  as  "by  J.  M.  Stone,"  how  is 
he  to  refer  to  the  author?  Is  he  to  say  "Mr.,"  "  Mrs.," 
or  "  Miss  "  ?  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  he  would 
say  "  Mr."  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  writer  (.f  "  Faithful 
unto  Death  "  (1892)  and  "  The  Life  of  Mary  I.  of  England  " 
(1901)  he  would  be  wrong.  The  said  writer  is,  by  her 
own  confession,  Miss  Jean  Mary  Stone ;  but  how  could 
the  uninitiated  reviewer  be  aware  of  that  fact  ?  How 
rcould  a  cataloguer  necessarily  be  aware  of  it?  Some 
reform  in  the  matter  seems  desirable.  A  lady  writer, 
when  publishing,  should  not  only  give  her  Christian 
name,  but  (if  the  publisher  will  allow  her)  make  it  clear 
whether  she  is  or  is  not  a  spinster.  In  the  absence  of 
such  information — and  it  is  rarely  vouchsafed — reviewer 
and  cataloguer  are  to  be  pardoned  if  they  use,  in  the 
case  of  initials,  the  prefi.x  "Mr.,"  and  in  the  case  of 
vague  feminine  designations,  that  of  "Mrs."  or  "Miss" 
somewhat  at  random. 

I  note  that  J.  H.  Jesse's  "Charles  II."  and  Peter 
Cunningham's  "  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn  "  are  to  be  re-issued 
together  in  one-volume  form.  Presumably  the  first-named 
is  an  excerpt  from  Jesse's  "  Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,"  which  first  appeared  in  four 
volumes  in  1840,  and  was  reproduced  in  three  volumes  in 
1855.  "  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn,"  which  dates  from 
1852,  was  reprinted  under  the  editorship  of  5Ir.  H.  B. 
W^heatley  just  ten  years  ago. 

At  the  Queen's  Gate  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 29th,  there  will  be  played  a  little  dramatic  piece 
called  "  The  Roman  Road,"  announced  as  "  by  Kenneth 
Grahame."  Has,  then,  the  author  of  "Pagan  Papers," 
"The  Golden  Age,"  and  "Dream  Days"  turned  play- 
wright, though  only  in  a  modest  way  ?  Or  is  there 
more  than  one  Kenneth  Grahame  at  work  among  us? 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  give  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
William  Watson's  new  "  Selected  Poems  "  a  list  of  those 
of  his  volumes  which  are  still  obtainable,  the  contents  of 
each  volume  being  also  given.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that 
the  bibliography  thus  formed  was  not  enlarged  so  as  to  be 
complete  and  full,  with  the  dates  of  the  various  editions. 
Perhaps  this  may  yet  be  done. 

Thk  Boo-kworm. 
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An  Agnostic  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Essays    or    Montaigne.      Translated   by    Charles    Cotton. 
•■  Edited- by  William  Carew  Hazlitt.     Four  vols.     (Reeves 
and  Turner.     42s.) 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  an  edition  published  in  1877.  But 
though  that  edition  bore  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  name,  he 
really  contributed  (as  he  tells  us)  only  the  introductory 
matter ;  the  revision  being  the  work  of  his  father. 
Finding  that  Cotton's  text  remained  fuU  of  errors,  he  has 
now  brought  out  a  new  edition,  based  on  the  first  issue  of 
Cotton ;  in  which  Cotton's  text  is  revised  from  comparison 
with  the  original  and  with  Florio,  his  liberties  corrected, 
and  his  interpolations  transferred  to  footnotes.  The  work, 
on  the  w  hole,  has  been  well  done,  the  text  much  cleared 
and  impioved,  so  that  it  comes  closer  to  Montaigne  than 
any  now  on  the  market.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  fault. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  says  that  he  has  taken  pains  with  the  text  and 
translation  cf  Montaigne's  incessant  quotations — a  credit  he 
deserves.  But  his  translation  of  them  is  not  always  impec- 
cable. Cicero's  Nidla  ars  in  se  versatur  looks  strange  as 
I'Xo  art  ever  reverts  on  itself."  The  meaning  surely 
is  :  "  No  art  is  occupied  with  itself  "  ;  that  is,  "  No  art  is 
exercised  for  it,s  own  sake."  Neither  Cicero  nor  Montaigne 
believed  in  "art  for  art's  sake."  Sometimes,  also,  an 
awkwardness  in  the  rendering  of  Montaigne  himself,  from 
the  standpoint  of  elegance  rather  than  meaning,  might 
well  have  been  remedied  while  the  editor  was  at  the  task 
of  revision.     But  these  are  details. 

Much  more  important  is  Mr.  Hazlitt's  choice  of  a  trans- 
lation. Cotton  is  not  lovely  and  beautiful :  belonging  to 
the  late  seventeenth  centurj-,  his  style  is  a  foreboding  of 
the  century  to  follow,  without  the  excellence  of  either 
period  :  diffuse  and  languid,  it  is  more  like  poor  eighteenth 
than  vigorous  seventeenth  century.  So  bloodless  a  WTiter 
ill  represents  the  racy  Montaigne.  Since  severe  revision 
was  needful  for  a  faithful  version,  had  he  not  better  have 
revised  Florio  V  Not  of  the  best  sixteenth-century,  Florio's 
is  yet  redder  English  than  the  lily-livered  Cotton's.  He 
is  at  times  chuckle-headed  and  unintelligible  :  we  could 
cite  passages  where  Mr.  Hazlitt's  Cotton  clears  what  in 
Florio  is  nonsense.  He  has  used  comparison  with  Florio 
to  advantage  ;  so  that  often  the  present  version  might  not 
uneasily  pass  for  a  modernised  Florio.  Any  passage  will 
8er\-e :  as  where  Montaigne'  prefers  rather  to  laugh  with 
Democritus  than  weep  with  Heraclitus,  at  men's  follies  ; 
because  laughter  means  contempt : — 

And  one  thinks  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  despised 
according  to  our  merit.  Bewailing  and  conimiseration  are 
commixed  with  some  estimation  of  the  thing  moaned  and 
wailed.  Things  scorned  and  contemned  are  thouglit  to  be 
of  no  wortli.  I  cannot  be  persuaded  there  should  be  so  much 
ill  luck  in  us  as  there  is  apparent  vanity,  nor  so  much  malice 
as  sottishness.  We  are  not  so  full  of  evil,  as  of  voidness  and 
inanity.     We  are  not  so  miserable,  as  base  and  abject. 

That  is  Florio.     This  is  the  revised  Cotton  : — 

And  I  think  we  can  never  he  despised  according  to  our  full 
desert.  Compaasion  and  bewailing  seem  to  imply  some  esteem 
of  and  value  for  the  thing  Ijemoaned  ;  whereas  the  things  we 
laugh  at  are  by  that  expressed  to  Ije  of  no  moment.  I  do  not 
think  that  \se  are  so  unhappy  as  we  are  vain,  or  have  in  us 
so  much  malice  as  folly  ;  we  are  not  so  full  of  mischief  as 
inanity  ;  noi  so  miserable  as  we  are  vile  and  mean. 

The  phrases  are  often  identical  in  the  two.  Yet,  though 
a  favourable  example  of  the  new  version,  despite  Florio's 
redundancies,  there  is  a  marrowy  flavour  which  gives  him 
the  advantage.  There  had  been  belter  ground  for  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  labour,  we  think,  in  a  revised  J'lorio. 

The  modern  essay  is  strictly  thematic  :  Montaigne  is  a 
licensed  rover.  He  boasts  his  roving,  and  says  his  best 
things  by  way  of  excursion.  Yet  he  has  that  pleasant  and 
wise  worldliness  which  gives  Horace  immortal  modernity  ; 


and  he  has  the  special  hnk  with  our  day,  that  he  is  a 
typical  agnostic.     For  the  man  who  likes  to  read   "  about 
It,    and    about    it,"    and   to  read    exceeding  shrewd  and 
sagacious   discourse    "about   it,"  Montaigne  is  treasure- 
trove.     For  the  man  wishing  some  issue  of  so  much  and 
various  meditation,  he  may  be  exasperating.    ' '  My  mistress- 
form  "  (says  he  in  Florio's-  phrase)-  "  is  ignorance  "—i.e. 
the  agnostic  spirit.     Do  you  list  to  be    told    (after  the 
manner  of  the  connoisseur  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield") 
that   "  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,"  Montaigne 
IS  the  man  to  tell  you  how  much.     But  you  "  don't  seem 
to  get  much  fornider,"  and  if  you  are  of  a  mind  with 
Punch's    farmer,   this    may  fatigue  you.      There  was  no 
pie-star   in    Montaigne's    astronomy ;    his    planets    were 
interesting  complexities,  which  in  their  curious  evolutions 
had  no  ascertainable  sun,— and  tlie  sun,  to  his  mind,  did 
not  really  matter.    There  was  quite  enough  fun  in  watching 
tlie  planets,   and    throwing   out    speculations  concerning 
their  law  of  motion,  any  of  which  might  be  the  true  one— 
or  might  not  be.     Did  it  matter  ?     The   game  was  the 
thing.     The  object  of  the  chase  was  the  chase,  not  the 
fox.     You  enjoyed  yourself  quite  as  much  though  the  fox 
saved  his  brush.     He  had  as  lief  Truth  got  away,  as  nose 
her  to  her  burrows  and  send  in  the  ferrets.     You  could 
hunt  her  another  day.     He  had  no  zeal  after  Truth,  but 
only  after  the  search  of  her.    In  a  characteristic  passage 
of  the  essay  on  Coaches,  he  says  : — 

It  is  very  easy  to  verify,  tliat  great  authors,  whou  thev 
write  of  causes,  not  only  make  use  of  those  they  think  to 
Ije  the  true  causes,  but  also  of  those  they  believe  not  to  bo 
so,  provided  they  have  in  them  some  lieauty  and  invention : 
they  speak  true  and  usefully  enough,  if  it  "be  ingenious!  v. 
We  cannot  make  ourselves  sure  of  the  supreme  cause,  aiid 
therefore  crowd  a  great  many  together,  to  see  if  it  may  not 
accidentally  be  amongst  them. 

And  he  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  sceptic  poet,  Lucre- 
tius, a  passage  to  the  like  effect.  It  is  all  absolute 
Montaigne.  His  eye  is  always  upon  "  invention,"  or  as 
vye  should  say,  originality.  That  an  opinion  be  estab- 
lished, IS  enough  reason  for  him  to  examine  it.  His 
keenness  for  truth  is  negative— that  he  may  dissect  and 
refute  what  is  false,  rather  than  demonstrate  what  is  true. 
Of  the  apostolic  injunction  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold 
fast  what  is  good,  he  obeys  the  first  half.  He  proves— 
i.e.,  tests— all  things.  His  criticism  is  a  dissolving  acid. 
But  when  it  comes  to  deciding  what  is  finally  true,  he 
prefers  to  play  with  a  number  of  possibilities,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Only  on  practical  matters,  of 
conduct  and  the  like,  will  he  pronounce  ;  and  then  it  is 
mostly  an  "I  myself  prefer,"  "as  I  think,"  or  the  like  : 
so  temperamentally  does  he  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  fundamental  decision. 

Such  a  temper  could  have  no  hates  and  no  enthusiasms. 
For  this  sceptic  turn  is  with  him  no  mere  mental  attitude  : 
it  throws  deep  roots  into  his  whole  physical  organism,  and 
is  indeed  as  much  physical  as  intellectual.  In  the  same 
characteristic  essay  he  says  : — 

I  do  not  find  myself  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  force 
and  impetuosity  of  this  passion  of  fear,  nor  of  any  other 
vehement  passion  whatever:  if  I  was  once  cont^uered  and 
lieaten  down  by  it,  I  should  never  rise  again  very  sound. 
Whoever  should  once  make  my  soul  lose  her  footing,  would 
never  set  her  upright  again :  she  retastes  and  researches 
herself  too  profoundly,  and  too  much  to  the  quick,  and 
therefore  would  never  let  the  wound  she  had  received  heal 
and  cicatrise.  ...  I  have  no  after-game  to  play:  on 
which  side  soever  the  inundation  breaks  my  banks,  I  lie 
open,  and  am  drowned  without  remedy.  Epicurus  says, 
that  a  wise  man  can  never  become  a  fool ;  1  have  an 
opinion,  reverse  to  this  sentence,  which  is,  that  he  who  has 
once  been  a  very  fool,  will  never  after  be  very  wise.  God 
grants  me  cold  according  to  my  cloth,  and  "passions  pro- 
portionable to  the  means  I  have  to  withstand  them :  nature 
...  haying  disarmed  me  of  strength,  she  has  armed  me 
with  insensibility  and  an  apprehension  that  is  regular  or,  if 
you  wiJ,  dull. 
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There  you  have  the  temperamental  soil  of  this  shrewd  but 
indecisive  intellect ;  a  nature  constitutionally  unable  to 
support  any  vehemence  of  passion  or  affections,  and 
always  sedulously  providing  against  their  approach  within 
striking-distance.  A  man  not  only  without  enthusiasms, 
but  fearing  and  guarding  himself  fi'om  them  ;  dreading 
nothing  so  much  as  to  lose  for  a  moment  the  even  keel 
of  his  ]  udgment.  As  himself  records  in  this  essay,  with 
a  nice  sense  of  subtle  connection,  this  temperamental 
aversion  extended  even  to  physical  agitation ;  he  was 
qualmish  at  the  irregular  motions  of  a  small  boat,  the 
jolting  of  coixches  (and  coaches  did  jolt  in  those  days)  or 
the  shaking  of  litters.  He  was  a  born  Moderate  in  aU 
things,  esteeming  nothing  so  much  as  quiet  and  the 
shunning  of  extremes  in  mind  or  action.  His  intro- 
spectiveness  is  both  a  source  and  a  result  of  his  indecisive 
temper.  Verj-  significant  is  that  saying,  that  his  soul 
"retastes  and  researches  herself  too  profoundly  and  too 
much  to  the  ([uick  "  for  her  to  recover  any  shock  to  her 
self-esteem.  There  is  so  much  of  Flamlet  in  Montaigne, 
that  one  is  not  surprised  there  should  be  traces  of  Mon- 
taigne in  "  Hamlet."  We  might  well  believe  that  it  was 
Montaigne  who  suggested  Hamlet  to  the  great  dramatist. 
Hamlet  is  Montaigne  with  an  imagination,  a  Teutonic 
Montaigne,  visited  with  that  very  inundation  of  passion - 
iind  feai:  vvliich  Montaigne  dreaded  for  himself,  and  break-  ' 
ing  down  under  the  ^^sitation,  with  its  call  for  violent 
action.  His  soul  is,  indeed,  imable  to  right  itself  from 
the  shock  to  its  self-esteem.  Mont;iigne  sketched  a  possible 
tragedy  in  a  nature  like  his  own  ;  and  "  Hamlet  "  is  the 
working-out  of  it.  on  the  stage  of  a  like  but  more  exalted 
soul.  If  Bacon  had  aught  to  do  with  Shakespeare,  he 
might  well  have  suggested  this  theme.  For  Montaigne 
was  the  very  writer  to  commend  himself  to  the  op2>ortunist 
and.  temporising  Bacon,  himself  an  essayist. 

'  It  is  part  of  this  ruling  disposition  that  he  delights  to 
expatiate  on  the  immensity  of  things  men  do  not  know, 
and  the  insecurity  of  the  things  they  conceit  themselves 
to  know : — 

We  Jo  not  go ;  wo  niUier  run  up  and  do\\  n,  and  whirl  this 
way  and  that ;  we  turn  back  the  way  we  came.  I  am  afraid 
our  knowledge  is  weak  in  all  senses  ;  we  neither  sec  far 
forward  nor  far  Ijackward ;  our  understanding  comprehends 
little  and  lives  but  a  little  while.  .  .  .  Though  all  that 
has  arrived,  by  report,  of  our  knowledge  of  times  past  should 
lie  trae,  and  known  by  some  one  person,  it  would  be  less 
than  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  unknown.  And  of 
this  same  inuige  of  the  world,  which  glides  away  while  wo 
live  ujwn  it,  how  wretched  and  limited  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  curious  ;  not  only  of  particular  events,  .  .  .  but 
of  the  state  of  great  governments  and  nations,  a  hundred 
more  escape  us  tlian  ever  come  to  our  knowledge.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  single  and  rare  in  respect  of  natiue,  but 
in  respect  of  our  knowledge,  which  is  a  wretched  foimdation 
whereon  to  ground  our  ndcs,  and  tliat  represents  to  us  a  very 
false  image  of  things. 

There  have  you  a  catholic  profession  of  agnosticism, 
Mrhich  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  man  with  an  insati- 
able curiosity,  and  a  constitutional  dislike  to  deciding 
anything.  No  less  did  Montaiglie's  temperament  favour 
liis  adoption  of  the  rule  that  nature  (by  which  lio  meant 
incUnation)  was  a  safe  guide  in  life.  A  disposition  whicli 
not  only  lacked  but  dreaded  any  strong  passion  miglit 
follow  its  bias  without  danger  of  betraj-.d  into  obvious 
and  unseemly  disorders.  Tlie  worst  peril  of  such  a 
nature  is  egotism ;  and  balanced  by  native  horror  of 
"  giving  oneself  away,"  egotism  is  not  an  overt  or 
offensive  vice.  Montaigne  had  it  in  Jieajjed-up  measure ; 
but  one  may  be  sure  he  was  too  conscious  of  having  it, 
and  too  little  assertive,  for  it  to  jar  upon  the  vanity  of  his 
iellows.  You  may  be  as  egotistic  as  you  j)lease,  provided 
you  are  alive  to,  and  manage  the  vanity  of  others.  Mon- 
taigne was  too  shrewd  a  conte^wier  of  human  nature,  not 
to  practise  the  propitiation  of  it.     He  Avas  for  tolerating  iii 


others  the  weaknesses  he  knew  in  himself ;  which  is  the 
worldly  substitute  for  tlieological  charity. 

There  is  his  congenialit}%  his  appeal,  in  a  literaiy 
sense  of  the  word,  his  greatness.  He  was  the  keenest, 
most  cultivated,  most  alert,  most  sagacious  man  of  the 
world  who  had  found  voice  in  Uterature  since  Horace. 
One  is  never  tired  of  admiring  his  strong  sense,  his 
balance,  his  practical  discernment,  his  perfect  grip  of 
that  golden  mean  in  all  mundane  matters,  which  every 
man  of  the  world  aims  to  liave.  Xad  all  this  is 
recommended  by  a  richly  idiomatic  and  sap-fed  style, 
by  the  flavour  of  a  ripe  and  scholarly  mind,  turned 
to  the  sun  of  many  literatures.  Intensely  curious  con- 
cerning aU  life,  and  most  of  all  his  own,  lie  talks  of 
all  things  and  interests  us,  but  most  when  he  talks  of 
himself.  That  grew  more  and  more  his  theme ;  imd 
his  interest  gi'ows  with  his  egotism.  He  is  one  of 
the  men  who  could  talk  immortally  about  themselves ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  interesting  on  paper 
as  this  which  disgusts  in  tlie  chamber.  He  is  loved  by 
posterity  because  he  loved  himself — artistically. 


"His    Honour." 

TuE  Memoirs  of  Paul  Xbuueu.    Told  by  Himself.     2  vole. 
(Unwin.     Z2a.) 

Pali,  Kuuger  and  His  Tisihs.     By  F.  Reginald  Stathani. 
(Gibbings.     10s.  6d.)  ..     . 

Paul  Krcgee  !  "Who  shall  approach  the  man,  or  even  the 
name,  in  the  historical  spirit  ?  There  are  some  men  who 
seem  to  magnetise  the  vulgarity  in  others,  and  he  is  one 
of  them.  It  was  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  who  told  us  of  "a 
voice  that  was  like  a  loud  gurgle"  as  "tlie  great  jaws 
and  cheeks  and  mouth  heaved  and  opened."  It  was  Mr. 
Stuart  Cumberland  who  "  failed  to  see  why  he  should  get 
himself  up  like  a  funeral  mute,"  and  opined  that  he 
should  "  know  something  of  the  cleansing  properties  of 
benzine."  It  was  Canon  Knox-Little  who  was  inspired 
to  describe  his  beard  as  a  "  Newgate  fringe."  Mr.  Kruger 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  excited  a  species  of  literature 
whose  unstudied  manners  suggest  the  embellishments  of 
the  playground  wall.  It  is  true  that  such  eminent 
statesmen  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Brj'ce 
approached  the  .subject  of  the  President  with  decorum, 
and  by  such  qualifications  as  "  by  no  means  unkindly," 
"grave,"  "cool,"  "wary,"  implied  a  criticism  on  the 
caricatures  of  others.  True  also  is  it  that  an  able  journalist 
— Mr.  Reginald  Statham — presented  in  189S  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Kruger  which  combined  intimate  knowledge  with 
chaste  admiration.  But  still  the  caricature  i^ersisted — 
that  of  a  belated  Canter  of  the  days  when  it  was  possible 
to  bear  such  a  name  as  Jeremiah  Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy, 
with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sjambok  in  the  other, 
and  a  hoard  in  the  cellar  instead  of  a  banking  account. 

Xow,  however,  Mi\  Kruger  has  "  sat  "  to  himself  and 
his  intrinsic  value  appears,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  to 
an  assembled  company  of  Enghsh  Gentiles.  It  is  our 
misfortune  that  his  words  come  to  us  filtered  through  two 
translations,  and  with  the  "  I's "  in  the  latter  part 
sprinkled  by  a  hand  less  dexterous  (we  suspect)  than  that 
which  strewed  the  "Sirs"  over  Dr.  .luhnson's  speeches. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Kruger  is  edited,  it  is  diificult  to 
suppose  that  so  Biblical  and  pistoral  a  gentleman  appro- 
pnated  the  all-too-safely-nailed-up  "  sword  of  Damocles  " 
for  metaphorical  use  (tide  Vol.  I.,  p.  134).  But  for  all 
that  there  is  much  that  attests  "Com  Paul"  and  none 
other  the  predominant  author  of  these  pages. 

"  Oom  Paul "  is  an  epithet  showing  tliat  Mr.  Kruger 
was  at  least  the  uncle  of  his  electors.  He  represented 
(approximately)  the  Boer  ideal  of  a  Chosen  Person 
appointed  to  govern  a  Chosen  People.  Born  an  Afrikander 
more  than  ten  years  before  the  Great  Trek  (via.,  In  1825), 
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he  learned  the  dreadful  sweetness  of  property  held  in 
insecurity,  and  of  civihsation  on  the  borders  of  a  wilder- 
ness where  a  man  might  chance  to  be  skinned  aUve. 
Cowherd,  hunter,  warrior,  statesman,  a  burly  Ulysses 
conferring  alone  with  angry  KafBr  cannibals  in  their 
mountain  caves,  crossing  the  ocean  to  parley  with  the  wisest 
and  soapiest  of  Englishmen  and  Europeans,  this  Boer, 
disdainful  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  with  the  long,  broad 
nose  and  fringed  chin  and  the  thurabless  left  hand,  was 
more  than  Admirable  Crichton  to  his  fellow  repubhcans. 
Twice  he  married  into  a  family  (the  du  Plessis)  which 
Mr.  Statham  informs  us  "  is  closely  connected  with  that  to 
which  Cardinal  Richelieu  belonged,"  but  the  vigilant 
republican  in  him  never  basked  slumbrousiy  in  the 
secular  past,  however  gilded.  His  past  was  an  old  Testa- 
ment one  ;  all  of  him  that  was  not  Boer  was  Dopper  or 
"  Canting  Church." 

Courage  one  must  certainly  allow  him.  A  young  man 
who  single-handed  essayed  to  suffocate  a  buffalo,  might 
indeed  be  dissredited  with  a  kind  of  animal  ferocity  :  but 
the  courage  was  inspired  by  sentiment  which  leapt  into  a 
Kaffir  trench  under  "  a  furious  fire,"  and  bore  the  body  of 
General  Piet  Potgieter,  "  a  big,  heavy  man,"  over  the  wall 
of  the  entrenchment  "back  to  his  people."  The  courage 
which,  in  current  slang,  is  the  ability  to  "  bluff  "  he  must 
have  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  but  that  courage 
is  really  an  unconscious  security  in  a  magnetic  power. 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  it,  and  Mr.  Kmger  had  it  when  he 
penetrated  alone  into  the  Kaffir  caves  after  the  flaying  of 
Herman  Potgieter. 

Humour  we  must  also  concede  Mr.  Kruger.  We  are  not 
perhaps  at  the  point  when  we  can  discreetly  relish  the 
definition  of  self-government  as  prescribed  by  ourselves  : 
"  They  say  to  you,  First  put  your  head  quietly  in  the  noose, 
so  that  I  can  hang  you  up :  then  you  may  kick  your  legs 
about  as  much  as  you  please !  "  but  we  can  perceive  that  a 
man  who  could  invent  so  horribly  ludicrous  an  analogy, 
might  inflame  with  mirth  as  well  as  with  wrath.  "  Such 
men  are  dangerous."  Humour  is,  in  those  poorly  endowed 
with  it,  easily  submerged  by  the  dogmatic  spirit,  and 
perhaps  nothing  testifies  more  to  the  healthy  sufficiency  of 
Mr.  Kruger's  humour  than  his  account  of  an  interview 
with  Moshesh,  a  polygamous  chief.  Mr.  Kruger  pressed 
him  to  say  why  an  ostensibly  "  devout  "  man  came  to 
have  more  than  one  wife.  Moshesh  cited  Solomon. 
Mr.  Kruger  cited  the  New  Testament :  "Moshesh  reflected 
for  a  moment  and  then  said,  '  Well,  what  shall  I  say  to 
you     ....     it  is  just  nature.'  " 

Of  the  moral  qualities  of  Mr.  Kruger  it  is  less  easy  to 
speak.  Like  Jacob  and  Job  he  has  taken  pains  in 
acquisition.  His  book  says  little  of  his  success  as  a 
speculator  in  land,  little  of  the  Transvaal's  success  as  a 
nation  entertaining  the  concession-hunter.  He  recalls 
Joubert's  remarkable  prophecy  when  the  land  first 
breathed  gold-dust  that  it  would  be  soaked  in  blood  for 
the  sake  of  that  treasure.  One  may  suppose  him,  if  one 
will,  a  noble  simpleton  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  We  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  it.  He  was  a  patriot  in  the  deep 
inner  meaning  of  the  word.  The  foreigner  was  to  him 
as  the  Amorite  to  the  Israelite.  As  a  patriot  he  was  mar- 
vellously patient  and  single-minded.  The  reverence  for 
law  which  made  him  as  a  young  man  submit  to  be  thrashed 
after  a  rhinoceros  hunt  because  he  had  agreed  to  bo 
thrashed  if  he  was  reckless,  grew  in  him.  That  reverence 
is  even  a  little  theatrical  wlien  he  says  to  Burgers  in 
1872 :  "  Your  Honour,  I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent 
yoi»r  election,  princijially  because  of  your  religious  views 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  mistaken,  but  as  you  have  now 
been  elected  by  the  majority,  I  submit  as  a  good  republican 
to  this  vote  of  the  people."  His  own  religion  is  in  everj'- 
thing  and  sees  the  lining  of  silver  in  the  clouds  that  are 
spitting  hailstones.  It  is  in  May  ]9(X)  that  he  .says, 
"  Psalm  8.'5  speaks  of  the  attacks  of  the  Evil  One  on 
Christ's  Kingdom  which  nnist  no  longer  e-tist.     And  now 


the  same  words  come  from  Salisbury,  for  he  too  says, 
'  Tliis  people  must  not  exist,'  and  God  says  this  people 
shall  exist !     Who  will  win?     Surely  the  Lord." 

"  Surely  the  Lord  !  "  We  do  not 'think  that  fifty  years 
hence  these  words  of  the  exile  at  Utrecht  will  be  read  by 
Englishmen  without  emotion.  At  that  date  there  will  only 
be  remembered  the  pathos  of  a  pastoral  state  ruined  by 
apoplectic  patriotism  and  Jacobean  Christianity.  At  that 
date  Kmger  will  be  remembered  not  as  the  vihfi6r  of 
Rhodes  and  the  traducer  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  as  the 
cruel  stepfather  of  the  Uitlanders,  but  as  the  patriot  who 
at  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  in  his  fourth  President- 
ship, worked  from  eight  to  twelve  of  the  morning,  from 
two  to  four  or  five  of  the  afternoon,  and  who  rose  twice 
in  the  night,  to  encourage  and  advise  a  doomed  army  too 
weak  to  hold  what  it  had  captured,  or  to  carry  by  assault 
a  foe  enfeebled  by  privations. 

The  pathos  of  his  own  position  needs  no  enforcement. 
His  wife  died  while  he  was  a  fugitive  among  pleasant 
opportunists.  Huzzas  in  lieu  of  bread  are  in!  the 
end  a  more  jDainful  substitute  than  stones.  Huzzas  the 
Continent  have  given  him  in  millions.  He  has  also  the 
bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  has  both  made  and  unmade 
the  Republic  that  trusted  him  as  the  Jews  their  prophets. 
He  has  exploited  the  Scriptures,  and  so  have  we,  and  the 
ablest  petitioners  have  won.  Science  and  numbers  usually 
win,  but  Mr.  Kruger  is  still  too  old  and  brave  to  believe 
that. 

His  book,  thrown  on  the  "redneck's"  market  to  earn 
funds  for  a  Boer  rehabilitation,  presses  home  that  modern 
danger  to  little  independencies  which  he — poor  Boer- -is, 
even  in  Utrecht,  too  pastorally  simple  to  perceive.  We 
conquer  by  an  insidious  kindness,  by  a  tolerance,  official 
and  automatic,  that  deprives  obstinacy  of  its  backbone  by 
a  persistent  reference  to  the  feather  bed  of  representative 
government  and  universal  amnesty.  The  Tells  flourished 
on  the  Gesslers,  and  so  did  the  Switzerlands.  It  is 
kindness  which  absorbs  whole  nationalities  in  world 
empires. 


The  Respectful  Poor. 

Episodes  of  Rural  Life.    By  W.  E.  W,  Collins.     (Black- 
wood.   6s.) 

If  Mr.  Collins  were  accused  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
rustic  folk  wlioni  he  portrays  in  this  amiable  volume,  he 
would  probably  rebut  the  charge.  Nevertheless  we  shall 
venture  to  th  nk  that  such  sympathy  as  he  shows  is 
conditional  in  character,  and  very  limited  in  extent.  Mi-. 
Collins — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  the  "  Master  George  " 
who  figures  as  the  narrator  of  the  sketches — is  one  of 
those  j)ersons  whose  attitude  towards  the  cottagers  round 
the  liall  is  too  self-consciously  fraternal  and  unassuming  ; 
it  pretends  an  equality,  but  the  jjretence  is  too  elaborate. 
"Master  George"  has  far  too  little  imagination  to  put 
himself  imaginatively  for  a  single  instant  in  the  place  of 
the  rustic.  "  Master  George  "  is  obviously  always  Paying 
to  himself  that  these  simple  people  are  really  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  worthy  of  recommendation,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  condescend  to  them,  and  that  he  and  they  are 
after  all  eijual  before  the  eternal  powers.  But  this  attitude 
is  an  intellectual  and  logically-achieved  attitude.  Side 
by  side  with  it  is  an  emotional,  instinctive  attitude  which 
perceives  the  villagers  as  a  2)henomenon,  remote,  foreign, 
and  above  all  interesting  in  a  curious  way;  as  a  means 
of  innocent  and  kindly  diversion.  No  one  would  be  more 
shocked  than  "  Master  George  "  if  his  rustic  poor  withheld 
even  for  a  brief  space  that  respect  and  submission  which 
are  given  and  received  between  the  cottage  and  the  hall 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  never  sees  them  as  the  funda- 
mental race — as  Goethe  said,  "  the  only  true  folk."  Ho 
never  sees  them  as  the  essential  organism  of  which  he  is 
the  parasite,  but  always  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
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telescojjc,  as  an  appanage  of  himself.  He  never  gets 
anywhere  near  the  real  hfe,  the  central  existence,  of  his 
rustics,  he  merely  tickles  tlie  rind  of  it.  He  picks  off  the 
liuniour,  jxtthos  and  quaintness  from  tlie  village  as  a  boy 
])icks  candied  peel  off  a  Madeira  cake,  and  his  pictures  of 
rural  life  are  highly  sentimentalised  and  distorted.  If  he 
had  called  his  book  "Literary  Cliristmas  Cards"  or 
"  Literary  Meringues  "  of  rural  "life,  he  would  have  used 
a  truly  descriptive  title.  Everyone  who  has  lived  in  a 
village  and  watched  the  activities  thereof  with  an  eye 
undimmed  by  sentimentality  is  |)erfecily  aware  that  a 
village  no  more  resembles  Mr.  Coliins's  version  of  it  than 
a  genuine  choir  boy  resembles  the  choir  boy  who  sings 
and  soars  and  dies  "in  a  drawing-room  ballad  jmblished 
in  three  keys.  Yet  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  "Master  (Jeorge"  vision  of  the  village  that  even  the 
most  wary  among  us  would  probably  fall  into  the  way  of 
accepting  it  were  it  not  for  such  occ;asional  salutary  tonic 
corrections  as  Mr.  George  Bourne's  "  The  Bettesworth 
Book  "  or  the  same  writer's  article  on  nistic  old  women 
in  last  month's  "Cornhill,"  an  article  which  "Master 
George  "  would  do  well  to  peruse. 

Still,  "  Episodes  of  Rural  Life  "  is  so  dignified,  mild, 
capable  and  well-intentioned  that  one  cannot  dismiss  it 
merely  because  it  hapjiens  not  to  be  something  else. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  meretricious  in  this  quietly 
entertaining  book,  which  begins  with  cricket  and  ends 
with  dogs.  It  is  all  written  with  a  certain  careful  solidity 
that  extorts  respect,  even  though  the  author's  phraseology 
is  cumbersome;  yea,  even  though  he  writes  "joined  the 
luajority  "  for  "  died,"  and  indeed  employs  all  the 
fatigued  cliches  of  journalism — honne  houehe,  vi  ct  armia, 
terra  firma,  par  excellence,  strong-minded  female,  needless 
to  say,  from  his  youth  uj),  evidencing,  absolutely  non- 
plussed, fondly  imagined,  deaf  old  party,  lapsus  lingum, 
ultimus  teifor,  resjiect  due-  to  the  cloth,  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  called  into  requisition,  graciously  volunteered, 
like  Brutus  "is  an  honourable  man,"  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

There  are  things  in  the  volume  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  disbeheving.  And  prominent  among  them 
is  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  locum  tenens  of  tlie 
village  parson.  The  woes  of  this  individual  are  altogether 
too  homogeneous  and  continual  to  betrue  to  fact.  Nothing 
will  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  servant  declined  to 
move  the  parson's  terrier  from  the  chair  which  the 
locum  tenens  desired  to  occupy,  and  the  whole  affair 
far  too  closely  resembles  a  chapter  from  a  well-advertised 
"humorous  novelty  of  country  life."  Mr.  Collins  is  a 
contributor  t«  "  Blackwootl's  "and  "  Macmillan's,"  where 
some  of  these  sketches  have  aheatly  appeared.  We  should 
say  that  as  magazine  articles  for  generous  post-prandial 
leisure  they  served  their  purpose  admirably. 


Mr.  Newbolt's  New  Poems. 

Tin;    Sailing   of    thk    IjOsg  Suirs.    By  Henry   Newbolt- 
(Murray.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

Mil.  Newboi.t  should  either  not  have  written  "  Admirals 
All,"  or  not  have  written  this  book.  It  would  have  been 
a  very  fair  book  with  which  to  make  one's  bow  in  verse. 
It  contains  some  ballads  which  are  quite  equal  to  the 
average  patriotic  ballad,  some  odes  or  minor  verse  wliicli 
are  quite  as  good  as  most  odes  or  minor  verse.  But  that 
is  not  saying  very  much.  And  about  "  Admirals  All " 
it  was  possible  to  say  a  good  deal.  It  was  necessary, 
indeed,  to  hail  the  promise  of  a  new  and  very  vigorous 
writer  of  the  stirring  verse  which  is  instantly  eompre- 
hended  and  welcomed  of  all  men  :  a  writer  with  pulse,  and 
bravery,  and  verve.  But  from  this  book  the  pulse  has  all 
gone  out,  the  bravery  is  deliberate,  the  vei"vc  is  a  retreating 
tide.  Mr.  Newbolt  is  echoing  himself — which  is  Ijetter 
than  echoing  someone  else,  but  not  enougii,  not  what  we 


look  for  from  so  spirited  a  start  as  his.  For  his  first  book 
a  poet  girds  his  loins,  he  is  on  his  mettle,  he  brings  forth 
only  his  best.  But  when  he  has  made  his  name,  he 
is  often  too  apt  to  take  it  as  a  license  to  remit  his  circum- 
spection, to  put  all  his  wares  on  the  market,  trusting  to 
the  cover  of  a  reijutation  won  by  selected  goods.  Again, 
he  may  err  in  a  quite  opposite  direction.  Having  made 
his  mark  by  one  kind  of  work,  he  is  encouraged  to  divagate 
from  it  in  various  directions,  perhaps  to  endeavour  to 
work  more  ambitions.  One  is  disposed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Newbolt  has  erred  in  botli  directions.  Much  of  the  verse 
here  published  has  the  air  of  casual  and  ephemeral  work 
contributed  to  periodicals,  and  faggotted  in  book-form 
because  it  lay  to  hand  and  might  as  weU  be  used.  Whether 
he  has  also  gleaned  from  back-work  which  he  had  not 
previously  thought  it  judicious  to  publish,  is  on  his  own 
conscience.  It  would  be  an  explanation,  if  not  an  excuse. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  certainly  attempted  work  of 
a  more  ambitious  scope  than  that  which  deservedly  made 
his  reputation.  The  attempt,  if  always  venturesome,  was 
quite  justifiable  ;  but  it  has  not,  to  our  mind,  succeeded. 
The  ode  called  "  The  King  of  England  "  is  builded  with 
the  skill  of  a  poetic  craftsman,  as  regards  individual  lines 
and  passages : — 

In  that  eclipse  of  noon  when  joy  was  hushed 
Like  the  birds'  song  beneatli  unnatural  night, 

And  Terror's  footfall  iu  the  darkness  crushed 
The  rose  imperial  of  our  delight. 

That  is  well  written,  and  there  is  more  like  it.  But  the 
ode  as  a  whole  has  an  unnecessary  obscurity  of  application, 
which  bespeaks  some  want  of  complete  skill.  What  is  of 
more  radical  importance,  the  poem  has  merely  the  con- 
scious skill  of  the  artificer :  it  lacks  any  power  of 
inspiration.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  an  ode  as  many  writers 
can  nowadays  turn  out ;  and  has  no  kind  of  distinction 
which  lifts  it  above  them. 

One  pulsating  ballad  such  as  Mr.  Newbolt  gave  us  in 
his  first  volume  is  worth  a  score  of  such  compilations. 
Such  an  ode  as  "  The  Nile  "  was  still  more  distinctly  not 
worth  doing.  The  ballad  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book 
has  a  very  fair  degree  of  spirit,  and  the  metrical  swing  we 
expect  from  the  author.  Yet,  even  this  is  nowise  equal  to 
the  best  pieces  in  the  first  volume — still  less  to  such  a  ballad 
as  "  Drake's  Drum."  The  same,  in  a  diminuendo  degree, 
may  be  said  of  the  other  poems  in  Mr.  Newbolt's  charac- 
teristic vein.  Of  the  lyrics  proper  which  the  volume 
contains,  or  the  Omaresque  "  Sufi  in  the  City,"  we  must 
say  frankly  that  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Newbolt's  strength 
does  not  lies  in  these  things.  The  book,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  given,  is  a  disappointment  to  us. 


Mother  and  Daughter,  Too  1 

Hakd-in-Haxd.    Verses  by  a  Mother  and  Daughter.    (Elkin 
Matthews.     3s.  6d.  net.) 

'I'uis  little  book  of  verse  is  aimmended  to  notice  alike  by 
its  intrinsic  merit  and  a  more  adventitious  claim.  The 
"  Mother  and  Daughter"  of  the  title-page  are,  by  more 
than  one  indication,  hinted  to  bear  the  name  of  a  great 
writer.  In  fact,  it  is  now  so  open  a  secret  as  to  demand  no 
reticence,  that  the  joint  authors  are  Mr.  Kipling's  mother 
and  sister.  The  poems  thus  powerfully  presented  to 
attention  have  met  with  high  praise,  and  that  deservedly. 
Y'et  it  would  be  an  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  to  laud 
them  promiscuously  and  without  reserve.  The  majority, 
jjerhaps,  are  not  specially  distinguished  apart  from  their 
accidental  claim  to  general  notice.  But  ever  and  again 
there  starts  out  some  individual  poem — very  often  a  quite 
brief  snatch — which  shows  distinct  poetical  gift.  None, 
indeed,  of  the  poems  are  more  than  short  lyrics ;  but  some 
of  the  shortest  are  among  the  best.  The  "  Mother "  is 
observably  of  a  less  technical  cxpertnesa  as  a  poet.    Fewer 
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of  lier  contributions  to  the  volume,  also,  stand  out  from  the 
mass  than  is  the  case  among  those  of  the  "  Daughter."  Yet 
in  her  substance  she  has,  we  think,  a  stronger  touch;  and 
this  is  naturally  most  manifest  in  the  poems  where  she  really 
finds  herself.  In  the  others  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked,  so 
all-powerful  in  poetry  is  manner.  You  find  in  her  such 
happy  touches  as  "April  had  wept  her  blue  eyes  clear 
again."  She  has  not  the  art  to  avoid  the  neighbouring  of 
strong  with  weaker  stanzas  ;  but  certain  whole  poems  are 
excellent,  as  "  Rivals,"  or  "  Playing  with  Fire."  The  best 
is  "  When  my  Ship  Comes  Home  from  Sea,"  a  really  fine 
ballad  which  recalls  Mr.  Kipling  himself,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  this  book.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  so  Ave  must 
fall  back  on  a  very  happy  Shakespearean  sonnet,  "  Love's 
Hypocrisy,"  which  captures  the  old  manner  with  no  little 
skill :— 

Her  lips  said  "Go";   her  sliining  eyes  said  "Stay." 

How  tell  which  was  her  meaning,  which  her  will? 
How  read  the  riddle  of  her  yea  and  nay, 

.\nd  disentangle  each,  bewildered  still? 
Hearing  her  chilling  tone,  all  hope  expired ; 

Seeing  her  glowing  eyes,  despair  took  heai-t; 
One  moment  certain  of  the  good  desired ; 

One  moment  turning,  hopeless,  to  depart. 

Then,  as  she  stood,  with  half-averted  face, 

From  head  to  feet  veiled  from  his  ardent  eyes. 

Sudden  she  changed,  and  with  triumphant  grace 
Flung  off  the  mantle  of  her  soul's  disguise ! 

Sweet  hypocrite !   how  false  was  all  her  feigning. 

Turning  for  flight,  yet,  while  she  turned,  remaining! 

That  lias  a  grace  and  dexterity  rare  in  her  work.  The 
"Daughter,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  accomplished 
writer.  The  bulk  of  her  work  suffers  from  thinness  of 
substance,  not  lack  of  form.  But  her  best  poems  are 
both  thoughtful  and  individual ;  though  (as  with  most 
woman's  work)  the  rendering  of  emotion  is  her  strongest 
point.  She  can  handle  the  sonnet — witness  "Heartless- 
ness"  and  "Port  Said."  She  touches  deftly  the  light 
lyric— witness  "  When  He  Left  Simla."  But  perhaps 
her  very  happiest  vein  is  that  of  small  detached 
"Thoughts,"  httle  cameos.  "A  Man's  Thought,"  "A 
Woman's  Thought,"  "A  Passing  Thought  "—these  are 
admirable.  Yet  there  is  one  sonnet  so  conspicuous  among 
these  poems  that  we  are  forced  to  select  it  before  anything 
else.     It  is  "  Love's  Murderer  "  :— 

■Since  Love  is  dead,  stretched  here  between  us,  dead. 

Let  us  be  sorrj-  for  the  quiet  clay  : 

Hope  and  offence  ahke  have  passed  away. 

Tlie  glory  long  had  left  his  vanriuished  head, 

I'oor  shadowed  glory  of  a  distant  day ! 

J!ut  can  you  give  no  pity  in  its  stead? 

I  see  your  hard  eyes  have  no  tears  to  shed, 

Hut  has  your  heart  no  kindly  word  to  say? 

\\  ere  you  his  murderer,  or  was  it  I  ? 

I  do  not  care  to  ask,  there  is  no  need. 

Since  gone  is  gone,  and  dead  is  dead  indeed, 

What  use  to  wrangle  of  the  how  and  why? 

I  take  all  blame,  I  take  it.     Draw  not  nigh  ! 

Ah,  do  not  touch  him,  lest  Love's  corpse  should  bleed  ! 

It  is  modelled  on  Drayton's  gi'eat  sonnet,  there  can  scarce 
1^  a  doubt.  But  it  has  a  force  and  beauty  of  its  own. 
With  this  beautiful  poem  we  may  fittingly  take  leave  of 
a  little  book  which  makes  a  decided  mark,  and  leaves  one 
very  clear  as  to  the  origins  of  Mr.  KipUng's  own  genius. 


Fumblings. 
Res    IlEi.tCT.T:.      Being   the    Remains   of    the    late   John 
Cunningliam.      Edited    by    Shaw    Maclaren.      (Allen. 
38.  6d.  net.) 

There  is  more  pathos  than  knowledge  here,  though  John 
Cunningham,  "  trooper  in  an  iiTegular  corps  raised  for 
the  fraiisvaal  War,"  was  also  a  diver  in  the  black  ocean 
of  the  universe,  in  other  words,  a  philosopher,     We  are  to 


believe  that  he  was  buried  in  a  bleak  part  of  Ross-shire 
not  long  ago,  and  that  a  chance  acquaintance  of  the  district, 
Mr.  Maclaren  to  wit,  took  in  hand  his  MSS.  and  made  this 
book  of  them.     The  book  is  really  an  essay  by  the  editor 
embodying  extracts  from  his  author  in  such  a  fashion  that 
a  sceptic  might  fancy  the  two  were  one,  so  easy  it  is  to 
confound  them.     As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
a  diver  for  truth,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  came  out  of  his 
difficult  investigations  angry  and  spluttering  like  a  ducked 
babe.     He  tells  us  to- 
Pass  onward  on  conglomerate  pitch,  past  the  scare  faces  and 
the  fnghtsome  glare  ;  each  face  [he  says]  in  the  dim  manv  o 
that  haunting  crowd  came  once  in  howling  from  a  bed  of  paiu 
and  fear,  and    dread  and  anguish     ....     Pass  on  The 
insists]  these  are  the  well  ones  capable  to  walk  the  street 
.     .     .     .keep  distant  from  the  alley  mouths  and  fabricated 
piles  of  covering  stone. 

No  wonder  that  earth  for  this  modern  Solomon  Eagle  was 
"  a  woeful  matter  blob  somewhere  situate  near  an  accursed 
furnace  called  the  sun."  No  wonder,  but  great  pity,  for 
in  such  strangled  eloquence  is  the  indictment  of  all  com- 
fortable creeds  save  this  :  that  misery  wills  the  extinction 
of  things  painful  and  ugly  and  of  ill  report— wiUs  it  with 
a  heroism  careless  of  its  own  existence,  so  that  misery  does 
in  the  end  both  heal  and  regenerate  the  world. 

But  of  course  Mr.  Cunningham,  after  the  first  horrid 
dip  of  youth  into  the  cosmic  gulf,  did  not  simply  splutter 
and  rage.  He  asked  a  way  to  truth,  and  he  saw  that  even 
when  the  "  faiths  become  no  faiths  "  and  the  systems  are 
"swamped  in  bog  realities  "  that  ultimate  truth  and  even 
ethical  truths  are  not  to  be  revealed  by  the  scientific 
method.  So  he  makes  an  ingenious  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  analogue,  the  method  of  Jesus  who  called  Himself  the 
Vine,  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc.  Certainly  analogy  excites 
the  imagination,  and  in  fortunate  instances,  may  inspire 
discovery  ;  but  it  is  a  fruitful  parent  of  error,  though  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  more  you  mix  your  metaphors  the 
less  likely  you  are  to  be  misunderstood. 

FinaUy,  though  Mr.  Maclaren  credits  Mr.  Cunningham 
with  "a  Triadic  Theory  of  human  knowledge  "—granting 
the  senses,  the  reason,  and  "  the  ethical  faculty  "  as  three 
separate  and  efficient  instruments  for  the  detection  of 
truth— we  see  little  more  in  this  volume  than  passionate 
fumbhngs,  and  the  disclosure  of  a  mind  in  the  very  act 
of  thinking  the  thoughts  that— if  life  had  endured— would 
ix)ssib]y  have  driven  the  thinker  into  Calvinism. 


Other  New  Books. 

Celebrities  and  I.     By  Henriette  Corkran.    (Hutchinson.) 
We  hardly  know  whether  to  be"  amused  or  to  be  angry 
with  this  book.     It  is  the  merest  gossip ;  it  is  packed  with 
indiscretions ;   but  the  author  is  so  artless,  so  delighted 
with  the  memories  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  she 
has  met,  so  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  that  we  have  not 
the  heart  to  say  :  "  Madam,  these  jottings  are  suitable  for 
a  tea  party  or  for  a  letter  to  a  country  cousin,  but  in  a 
lat    book,   looking   important,  no!"     Yet  we  found  the 
volume  amusing,  and   we  cannot  assert  that  we  wasted 
an    evening  over  it,  for  no  evening  is  wasted   when    a 
senous  person  like  the  present  writer  has  been  amused 
But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  living  litterateurs  whom    Miss  Corkran  has  prattled 
about.     We  must  leave  our  readers  to  fill  in  the  names. 
Phis  of  an  eminent  novelist : — 

He  lives  a  comfortal)le,  strictly-ordered  life,  his  days  are 
mapped  out  like  a  txile  that  is  told-so  many  houra  for  work 
for  exercise,  for  social  duties.  He  has  the  .lualities  that  make 
England  respected  and  feared.  .  .  .  He  goes  to  weddings 
and  funerals.  He  sends  ^vI•eatlls  for  the  der/arted,  and  so 
on.  .  His  new  novel  "  The  Yellow  Van  "  is  to  appear 
serially  m  the  "  Century  "  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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This  of  a  diatiuguished  poet  and  essayist : — 

She  is  quite  ttiie  ;/?•<!  m/cdmnc,  w-ith  a  min-likti  expression. 
HaAi  painters  as  Pliilippn  d«  Chatnpagne  or  Fraucesca  would 
have  been  delighw-d  to  have  her  as  a  model.  Though 
affectionate,  she  does  not  gush  or  use  pxlr.ivagaiit  epithets. 

This  of  a  distinguished  critic  and  biographer  : — 

He  is  tall  and  thin — always  make.s  me  thiuk  o£  Don 
-Quixote.  .  ...  He,  like  Thackeray,  is  lond  of  the  little 
ones. 

Of  Huxley  Miss  Corkran  writes  : —  '    '■  ~ 

His  face  reminded  me  of  a  dog  1  had  liked.  He  struck 
me  then  as  being  depressed.  He  exclaimed  several  times, 
"A  eui  bono!" 

After  that  we  felt  we  could  read  no  more.  But  we  did. 
Among  other  papers  we  perused  was  one  on  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
who  once  remarked  to  Miss  Corkran  that  "  men  would 
be  much  improved  if  a  good,  sound  whipping  was 
administered  to  them  about  once  a  month."  We  Imvo 
heard  that  same  remark  made  about  women. 


Old  Ekglisu  Soxgs  and  Dances.    Decoi-ated  by  AV.  Graham 
Ivobertson.     (Longmans.     '12s.) 

"0  MoTHEit  A  Hoor,"  "Love  Lies  Bleeding,"  "Blue 
Muslin,"  "  Troy  Town  "  are  some  of  the  ten  songs  which 
Mr.  Graham  Kobertson  has  played  upon  with  his  delicate 
fancy.  Among  the  six  dances  are  "  Barley  Break,"  "Put 
on  thy  Smock  o' Monday  "  and  "  Bobbing  Joan."  The 
letter-press  and  score  of  the  dainty  melodies  ai'e  alike  by 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Robertson.  The  vignettes  with  wliich 
they  are  illustrated  are  not  only  beautiful  in  their  colour 
schemes  ;  they  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  and  their 
iirm,  bold  outlines  show  both  character  and  emotion — 
emotion  grave  and  gay.  The  girl  in  violet  and  cream 
in  the  "  0  Mother  a  Hoop  "  expresses  in  her  figure  the 
very  six-eight  rhythm  of  the  air.  This  is  the  prettiest 
book  of  the  season,  a  book  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
bestow,  and  a  delight  to  receive. 


Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotosh    Boedee.      Edited  by   T.   F. 
Henderson.     (4  vols.     Blackwood.     -12s.  net.) 

This  is  practically  the  centenary  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Minstrelsy,"  the  first  having  been  pubUshed 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  four  handsome 
volumes  worthily  represent  not  only  Scott's  careful  and 
loving  labour,  but  alio  the  present  editor's  judgment  and 
enthusiasm.  We  have  had  no  reprint  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  " 
for  a  generation,  which  appears,  at  lirst  sight,  a  rather 
remarkable  and  not  very  i;reditable  fact ;  but  Mr.  Hender- 
son points  out  that  this  neglect  was  partly  due  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  revised  edition  which  "  without 
amendments,  explanations  and  additions  would  now,  in 
many  ways,  be  defective  and  misleading."  The  aim  of 
the  present  issue,  therefore,  has  been  to  bring  the 
the  several  introductions  and  notes  up  to  date ;  many  of 
Lockhart's  notes  to  the  posthumous  edition  have  been 
retained,  and  those  which  later  research  has  rendered 
obsolete  are  omitted. 

To  the  lovers  of  Sir  Walter,  the  "Minstrelsy"  is  of 
unusual  value ;  the  collection  and  annotation  of  these 
ballads  served  as  an  apprenticeship  to  the  greater  work  of 
prose  romance  wliich  was  to  follow.  It  quickened  Scott's 
sense  of  heauty  and  also  strengthened  the  selective  power 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  finer  novels.  The  work 
was  exactly  after  his  own  heart,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  it  with  characteristic  energy ;  it  is  pcssible  that  he 
altered  and  improved  his  material  too  much  by  altering 
phrases  and  even  adding  stanzas,  but  it  is  certain  that 
no  man  coidd  have  done  it  better.  These  variations  will 
be  found  indicated  in  the  present  volumes,  in  the  first  of 
which  is  included  a  hitherto  unpublished  jwrtrait  of  Sir 
Walter,  after  a  painting  by  Sir  William  Allan. 


Evil  Eye  in  the  Weisterk  Hkjhlasds.    Bv  K.  0.  Maclagan. 
(David  Nutt.     7s.  Cd.  net.) 

These  notes  of  Dr.  MacLagan's,  for  the  most  part  first- 
hand notes,  are  extremely  interesting.  They  bring  us  face 
to  face  with  a  sujierstition  still  active  and  still  of  direct 
influence  in  minor  affairs.  "Interrogatories  show,"  save 
the  author,  "  that  it  exists  in  Caithness,  Sutherland,  in 
the  Lewis,  Harris,  both  Uists,  Barra,  Sky,  Tiree,  Islay,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Arran,  and  Antrim  in  Ireland."  Biit  the 
belief  exists  far  more  widely  than  is  here  indicated  ;  it  is 
still  alive  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  in  the  weetern 
counties  of  England  ;  and  we  have  known  instances  in  the 
home  counties,  within  thirt\-  miles  of  London.  IMucation 
in  itsalf  by  no  means  eradicates  the  belief  in  the  Evil 
Eye ;  it  exists  in  spite  of  school  boards,  wherever  com- 
juunication  with  others  of  human  kind  is  uncertain, 
wherever  actual  loneliness  is  a  part  of  existence,  wherever 
scattered  rural  gossip,  in  a  word,  i.*the  breath  of  life.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  superstition  is  vital ; 
in  many  cases  it  is,  no  doubt,  merely  superficial  and 
traditional ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  far  commoner  than 
believers  in  "  modern  civilisation  "  suppose.  There  is 
much  in  the  saying  of  an  old  man  which  Dr.  MacLagan 
quotes : — 

They  will  he  sa\  iiig  to  lue  that  we  have  ikj  inetiuuu  of 
rroiuifliadh  in  the  Bible,  and  they  will  be  putting  it  down  my 
throat,  but  I  tell  them  that  it  is  there.  Both  the  Evil  Eye 
and  witchcraft  were  in  it  from  the  Ijeginning,  and  they  will 
be  in  it  till  the  end.  ' 

The  author  gives  many  instances  of  the  Evil  Eye 
and  of  the  manner  of  its  working  upon  men  and  animals. 
Ho  also  tells  us  of  the  means  adopted  to  neutralize  its 
])ernicious  influence.  M\icli  of  it  seems  foolish  and 
childish,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  an  instinctive 
human  belief  which  can  hardly  be  done  away  with. 


A  book  likely  to  be  j^reuty  constantly  referred  to  between 
now  and  Christmas  is  Mr.  C.  Lang  Xeil's  "  The  Modern 
Conjurer  and  Drawing  Room  Imtertainer  "  (Pearson).  In 
an  introduction  Mr.  Charles  Bertram — who  can  easily 
make  you  beheve  that  you  have  six  eggs  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket — says :  "  Mr.  Lang  Neil  has  conceived  the  happy 
idea  that  all  the  illustrations  in  his  book  ou  Modern  Con- 
juring shall  be  quite  up  to  date,  and  actual  photographs 
of  skilled  professional  conjurers,  accompanied  by  specimens 
of  their  cues  and  jjatter  which  cover  the  movements."  You 
may  learn  quite  enough  conjuring  here  to  last  for  a  long 
time :  even  Mr.  Maskelyne  gives  himself  away  for  Mr. 
Neils 's  readers. 

The  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Methuen's  "  Little  Guides  " 
series  is  "  The  Enghsh  Lakes,"  by  F.  G.  Brabant.  The 
arrangement  of  the  volume,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
tlie  series,  is  excellent,  and  the  information  full  and 
accurate.  This  hardly  seems  the  time  of  year  for  the 
publication  of  a  holiday  guide  book,  but  the  lakes  are  not 
only  a  summer  hohday  ground.  The  true  jock-climber 
— and  the  lakes  provide  the  best  rock-climbing  in  the 
British  Isles — often  prefor.s  to  take  his  exciting  pastime  in 
the  winter.  Mr.  New's  iUustrations  are  very  pleiising, 
and  the  maps  all  that  can  be  desired. 

New  IOditions  :  The  latest  volumes  in  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall's  "Biographical  Edition"  of  Dickens  are 
"  Barmtby  Rudge  "  and  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
The  introductions  are,  like  the  previous  ones  in  the  series, 
interesting  and  adequate.  The  more  we  see  of  this 
edition  the  more  we  hke  to  imagine  the  complete  set  on 
our  shelves. — The  complete  "Pearl  l''.dition"  of  Byron 
(Murray)  contains  nearly  seven  lumdred  pages,  including 
notes,  and  the  price  is  a  shilling.  The  type,  though 
sinall,  is  very  legible,  and  the  doulile-column  page  is 
nicely  siMiced. 
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Fiction. 

Tales    about    TEJrPERASiESTS.      By   Jolin    01i^■el•   Hobbes. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 
This  volume  contains  three  stories  and  two  short  plays ; 
the  stories  have  appeai-ed  before  (one  so  long  ago  as  J  895), 
and  the  plays  have  attained  to  such  publicity  as  comes  by 
way  of  the  footlights.  Differing  widely  in  treatment,  and 
differing,  too,  in  their  artistic  appeal,  these  five  studies  yet 
group  themselves  quite  naturally  under  the  title  which 
Mrs.  Craigie  has  given  to  the  book  :  each  aims  at  expressing 
a  temperament  in  circumstances  where  temperament  is  put 
to  a  crucial  test,  which  is  to  say  that  each  deals  with  a 
compelling  episode. 

"  The  Worm  that  God  Prepared,"  which  opens  the 
volume,  is  in  many  ways  the  strongest  of  the  five  studies. 
The  pleasant,  consumptive,  characterless  son  of  the  rich 
greengrocer  "in  a  large  way  of  business,"  who  fell  so 
completely  ""in  love  ."that  his  face  really  began  to  have 
something  in  it,"  is  admirably  sketched,  and  the  vain, 
inconsequent,  but  perfectly  sincere  httle  aristocrat  who 
isecretly  man-ies  him  is  quite  hTunau  and  convincing.  So 
is  the  tragedy  which  sends  them  to  death  together ;  the 
incident  is  restrained,  moving,  dramatic.  But  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  tragedy  are  not  so  convincing  ;  we  have 
to  take  ratlier  too  much  for  granted.  The  presentation 
of  Malavere  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  make  his  wild  act 
inevitable. 

'The  two  other  stories,  each  in  a  different  vein,  are 
satisfying  enough  ;  both  are  touched  with  the  kind  of 
implicit  satire  which  Mi's.  Craigie  employs  so  successfully 
to  attack  essential  weakness  or  drive  home  a  broad  human 
conclusion.  The  plays,  "A  Kepentance  "  and  ".lourneys 
End  in  Lovers  Meeting  "  are  plays  of  the  sort  in  which 
our  modem  stage  is  conspicuously  lacking ;  they  have 
character,  point  of  view,  and  progressive  drama.  A  com- 
parison between  the  dialogue  of  the  stories  and  the  plays 
shows  that  Mrs.  Craigie  very  clearly  comprehends  the 
limitations  of  the  more  conventional  medium.  A  play 
which  reads  perfectly  naturally  is  almost  certain  to  act 
flatly  :  in  their  endeavour  to  avoid  this  most  playwrights  • 
go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  artificiality  and  rhetoric. 
Mrs.  Craigie  steers  a  middle  course ;  the  dialogue  of  the 
plays  differs  just  so  much  in  manner  from  the  dialogue  of 
the  stories  as  is  necessary  to  make  it  carry  effectively 
across  the  footlights  to  a  mixed  audience.  Any  reader 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  "  'Tis  an  111  Flight 
Without  Wings  "  with  "  Journeys  Fnd  in  Lovers  Meeting  " 
will  see  exactly  what  we  mean. 


The    Font    Fkatiikbs.      By   A.    E.    W.    Mason.     (iSmith, 
Elder.) 

Tul^<  is  the  best  story  that  Mr.  Mason  has  written.  The 
root  idea,  which  had  been  used  before  l)y  the  author  in  a 
short  tale,  was  excellent  from  a  psychological  as  well  as 
from  a  naiTative  point  of  view,  and  quite  worth  elaborating 
into  a  novel.  Mr.  Mason  considered  the  case  of  a  youth, 
son  of  a  retired  General,  destined  for  the  army  and 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  hear  of  battles,  deeds  of 
daring,  and  also  instances  of  cowardice.  Harry  Faver.sham, 
lonely,  introspective,  has  a  secret  fear  which  haunts  him 
night  and  day.  It  is  that  in  a  crisin  he  may  show  himseK 
to  be  the  coward  that  he  believes  himself  to  be.  In  the 
early  chapters  he  certainly  betrays  that  he  is  a  coward  in 
the  making,  but  in  thought  only,  not  in  act.  The  result 
ol'  shrinking  from  the  opportunity  of  testing  himself  is 
that  he  receives  three  white  featliers  froiu  three  men, 
young  officers,  who  had  been  his  friends.  A  fourth  is 
added  by  the  girl,  a  charmingly  drawn  character,  to 
whom  he  was  affianced.  How  Harry  Faversham  proves 
himself    to    be   a    brave   man,    when   the    necessity    for 


action  clears  away  the  fear  produced  by  introspection,  is/ 
the  story  that  Mr.  Mason  has  to  tell.  It  is  told  with 
point  and  vigour,  particularly  in  tho  Sudan  chapters,  the 
scene  of  Faversham's  heroic  feats,  whereby  he  retrieves 
his  honour.  The  home  chapters  are  well  done,  but  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  Sudan  parts  of  the  narrative 
had  been  longer.  The  account  of  how  Durrance  was 
attacked  by  blindness  has  the  true  note  of  tragedy,  and 
the  description  of  the  ten-ible  existence  of  the  imfortunate 
captives  in  the  House  of  Stone  at  Omdurman  is  all  tho 
more  real  because  it  is  told  in  a  straightforward  way, 
without  any  attempt  at  tine  writing  or  rhetoric.  A  good 
story,  well  planned,  well  wrought,  and  very  readable. 

DoN'KA  Diana.     By  Richard  Bagot.     (Arnold.     Cs.) 

Ml!.  Baciot  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Home,  but  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  a  mere  observer ;  and  its  essentially 
second-hand  qiiality  betrays  itself  in  little  things : — 

"Yes,  I  am  aloiio,"  aud  Monsigiior  Tomei  ushered  his 
visitor  into  liis  study.  "  One  moment,"  ho  added,  opening 
the  window.  "  Tim  room  is  full  of  cigar  smoke — my  after- 
breakfast  cigar,  you  know,  that  I  permit  myself  when  1  am 
alone,  exce))t  iu  Lent  aud  on  fast  days,  when  wo  sliould 
deprive  oui-selves  of  suck  indulgences." 

It  may  be  unusual  in  reviewing  a  novel  to  insist  upon 
such  a  point,  but  that  is  the  talk  not  of  a  Roman  prelate 
but  of  an  Anglican  curate.  To  the  fonner,  the  law  of 
fasting  and  abstinence  is  a  positive  law  to  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  the  presumed  intention  of  a  kindly 
mother,  in  the  narrowest  sense.  Besides,  he  would  not 
talk  of  smoking  as  an  indulgence — a  word  which  he 
understands  in  a  highly  specialised  sense — but  as  a 
"consolation";  which  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of 
things  from  which  "  in  Lent  and  on  fast  days  "  he  should 
refrain  himself.  This  Monsignor  Tomei  is  a  usurer,  and 
the  victim  with  whom  we  are  concerned  is  a  Cardinal. 
The  Cardinal  has  a  niece  ;  the  niece  has  a  private  fortune, 
of  which  he  is  the  tnistee  ;  and  his  hope  of  saving  his 
reputation  as  an  honest  man  depends  upon  her  pursuing 
her  vocation  to  the  cloister,  and  not  marrying  the  English 
gentleman  with  whom  slie  has  fallen  in  love.  The  lady, 
during  the  greater  part  of  tho  story,  is  down  with  typhoid 
fever  ;  and  her  spiritual  torment  reveals  itself  in  singularly 
consecutive  and  pertinent  ra\'ings.  The  knot  is  solved  by 
the  confession  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  magnanimous 
declaration  of  the  English  gentleman  that  he  wants  the 
lady,  not  her  money.  The  best  aud  most  unpleasant 
character  is  a  German  governess  interested  in  sex 
l^roblems. 


KrnvvK.  By  Mrs.  John  Lane.  (John  Lane.) 
Many  have  dreamed  in  front  of  fires  surrounded  by  a 
frame  of  old  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles,  and  have  even 
woven  fanciful  stories  in  which  maidens  with  white  caps 
and  stolid  Dutchmen  wander  through  a  toy  country  of 
canals,  green  fields  and  red  tiles.  Mrs.  Ijane  has  gone 
further,  and  has  written  down  her  fancies.  She  has  chosen 
an  out-of-the-way  Dutch  village  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
going  on  its  placid  way,  ignorant  of  any  stirring  events  that 
might  behapjjening  in  the  outside  world,  and  has  made  us 
ses  it  vvith  her.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  stagnant  lazy 
life  might  seeiu  duU  and  uninteresting,  even  monotonous,  in 
spite  of  its  picturesque  setting.  But  Mrs.  Lauo  has  looked 
deeper,  and  found  human  tragedy  and  comedy  underlying 
the  tranquillity.  We  read  of  the  Burgomaster's  sofa,  of 
how  Kitwyk  once  went  a-hunting  with  dire  results,  of 
how  the  new  Dominie  was  chosen,  and  liow  maidens  found 
that  young  love  was  worth  more  than  money  and  position. 
Tho  book  is  a  succession  of  slight  stories  which  ramble 
on,  each  complete  in  itself,  yet  connected.  Mrs.  Lane 
has  a. nice  feeling  for  character,  aud  she  never  loses  tho 
atmosijhcro  in  whicli  Jicr  people  move. 
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Ked  LiOK  ASP  Blue  Stab.  By  T.  A.  Barry.  (Hutchinson.) 
This  is  a  coUection  ot  fifteen  short  stories,  hardly  one  of 
which  runs  beyond  a  score  or  so  of  pages.  All  deal  witii 
the  sea,  and  are  written  by  one  who  "uses  the  sea  "  and 
koQwa  well  the,  seafaring  jargon,  and  something  of  the 
uuacrup:nlous  and  adventurous  side  of  those  that  go  down 
to'the  aea  in  ships.  In  Mr.  Barry's  pages  murder  is  of  so 
little  moment  that  two  hues  serve  to  describe  it,  without 
preface  and  without  remorse,  just  a  thrust  of  the  knife, 
or  the  twist  of  iron  fingers,  leaving  no  twinge  of  regret  or 
horror,  simply  a  clot  or  two  of  blood.  But,  be  it  noted, 
a  brilliant  collection  of  yams  each  one  of  more  than 
average  interest,  and  each  containing  something  original 
and  terrorising.  There  is  not  a  tale  in  the  whole  book  that 
treats  of  love,  and  passion's  yearnings— the  reader  will 
find  only  mascuUne  devilry  or  tales  of  scheming  on  the 
high  seas.  Whetlier  running  contraband,  or  holding  up  a 
mail-boat,  or  dynamiting  a  nigger,  the  author  always  has 
Ids  finger  on  the  spine,  and  knows  exactly  when  to  apply 
the  cold  shiver.  A\  e  set  the  book  down  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  at  least  fifty  heroes  who  deserved  the 
gibbet. 

The  Adventlres  of  A.  Downey  V.  Grees.      By   George 

Calderon.  (Smith,  Elder.  2s.  6d.) 
Downey  V.  Gueen  is  the  American  grandson  of  Mr.  Yerdaut 
Green,  and  he  enter  St.  Ives  College,  Oxford,  under  the 
late  Cecil  Ehodes'  will.  His  adventures  follow.  This 
is  the  kind  of  humorous  book  which  requires  a  very 
lavish  expenditure  of  comic  invention  and  narrative  to 
justify  it ;  otherwise  it  resolves  itself  merely  into  a  series 
of  statements  that  certain  events  were  funny  without  any 
substantiation.  Mr.  Calderon's  story,  we  fear,  is  not 
proven ;  at  least  we  have  not  laughed.  Perhaps  we  are 
too  old,  perhaps  we  went  to  Cambridge ;  but  in  any  case 
we  did  not  laugh.  The  book  seems  to  us  a  mistake.  It 
should  either  have  been  farcical  or  satirical.  If  farce, 
Downey  should  have  been  something  more  conventionally 
American,  a  cowboy,  say,  with  a  revolver,  or  a  capitalist 
always  on  the  look  out  for  making  a  comer.  If  satire, 
Mr.  Calderon  should  have  shown  more  seriously  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  wrong  in  calling  for  Americans  and 
Colonials  to  come  to  Oxford,  when  what  lingland  needs 
is  more  knowledge  of  America  and  the  Colonies.  The 
money  should  have  gone  to  maintaining  promising 
Enghsh  youths  abroad.  Mr.  Calderon,  however,  has 
chosen  to  be  merely  funny,  and  has  not,  we  think, 
succeeded.    His  drawings,  in  simple  outhne,  are  adequate. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  tciU  foUow.] 

YouTU.  By  Joseph  Conjiad. 

"  Youth,"  the  first  of  the  three  stories  in  this  volume, 
was  pubhshed  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine""  in  1898.  In 
selecting  Mr.  Conrad's  "Tales  of  Unrest"  as  one  of  our 
"crowned  "  books  for  that  year,  we  associated  "  Youth" 
with  it  in  the  award,  and  said  "  'Youth  '  is  merely  the 
record  of  an  ill-starred  voyage,  yet  there  is  magic  in  it." 
The  titles  of  the  other  two  stories  in  llie  volume  under 
notice  are  "Heart  of  Darkness"  and  "The  End  of  the 
Tether."  The  motto  on  the  title  page  is  from  "  Grimms 
Tales":  .  .  .  "But  the  Dwarf  answered:  'No;  some- 
thing human  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  wealth  of  the 
world.' "     (Blackwood.    Gs.) 

The  DisejiiTangler?.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  light-hearted  stQry,  and  it  is  over 

four  hundred  pages   in  length.    Mx.  iaiig  has   written 


novels  in  coUaboration  with  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and  Mr. 
Mason,  and  one  at  least  by  himself — "A  Monk  of  Fife." 
The  present  story  is  somewhat  in  the  Anstey,  eaily- 
Stevenson  manner.  The  Disentanglers  are  a  band  of 
attractive  young  men  and  women  whose  business  it  is  to 
disentangle  love  affairs  that  are  unsuitable  for  family  and 
other  reasons.  "They  go 'down  arid  disentangle  the 
amorous  by — well,  by  entangling  them."  (Longmans. 
Gs.) 


Mora  AND  Rust. 


By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 


'J'hree  stories  by  the  author  of  "  Red  Pottage."  "  Moth 
and  Rust  "  is  the  longest,  filling  240  pages.  "  Ah  me  ! 
Janet  was  beautiful.  .  .  .  Her  treasure  was  certainly 
on  earth.  It  consisted  of  the  heavy,  sleek-haired  young 
man  with  the  sunburnt  complexion,  and  the  reddish 
moustache,  at  the  end  of  the  pew — the  Squire."  (Murray. 
Gs.) 


The  Henodian. 


By  M.  L.  Lutheb. 


An  American  pohtical  storj-.  The  plot  turns  upon  the 
rise  of  a  man,  adept  in  all  the  baser  arts  of  the  political 
game,  to  the  threshold  of  the  Presidency.  He  is  opposeil 
by  the  Reform  Party.  All  his  actions  are  influenced  by 
two  women,  one  a  young  girl,  the  otiier  a  married  woman. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ' 

Christian's  Wira.  By  M.\ld  E.  King. 

A  little  novel,  neatly  and  nicely  written,  by  the  author 
of  "  A  Brighton  Coach  Office."  the  sub-title  is  "  a  story 
of  Graubiinden."  Says  the  author  in  an  introduction, 
"  Among  the  innkeepers,  shopmen,  and  peasants  of  Grau- 
biinden to-day,  you  may  often  find  men  whose  names 
savour  of  baronies,  coats  of  arms,  and  heroic  tradition." 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 


The  House  Opposite. 


By  Elizabeth  Kent. 


A  mystery  story.  "  What  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred 
but  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  '99.  .  .  .  What 
I  had  just  seen  and  heard  would  not  have  surprised  me  in 
a  tenement,  but  that  such  scenes  could  take  place  in  a 
respectable  house  hke  the  Rosemere,  inhabited  largely  by 
fashionable  people,  was  indeed  startling."    (Putnam.) 


Dead  Certainties. 


By  Nathaniel  Gubbins. 


We  have  met  Mr.  Gubbins  before,  and  were  not 
unwilling  to  meet  him  again.  His  yams  are  just  yams  of 
that  world  he  knows  very  well — the  world  where  men  buy 
papers  for  "  To-day's  races  and  s.p.,"  teU  each  other 
interminable  stories,  and  wear  picturesque  coats  with  large 
buttons.     We  open  a  page  at  random  and  find  this  :  "  You 

d d  yoimg  dawle,  if  you  come  at  me  again  I'U  knock 

your  ruddy  heye  out."     (John  Long.) 

We  have  also  received:  "A  Little  Captive  Lad,"  a 
story  of  the  Cromwellian  times,  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix 
(MacmiUan)-,  "  The  Two  Vanrevels,"  "  It  was  long  ago  in 
the  days  when  men  sighed  when  they  fell  in  love,"  by 
Booth  Tarkington  (Richards) ;  "  Two  "in  One,"  by  T.  W. 
Speight  (Greening);  "Sacrilege  Farm,"  by  Mabel  Hart 
(Heinemann);  "Jessie  Vandeleur,"  by  Ethel  C.  Mayne 
(Allen);  '"The  King's  Agent,"  "a  sharp,  frosty  evening 
in  January  1092,"  by  Arthur  Paterson  (Heinemann) ; 
"  Angelot,"  a  tale  of  the  First  Empire,  by  Eleanor  C.  Price 
(Newnes) ;  "The  Earth  and  the  Fulness  Thereof,"  a 
romance  of  modem  Styria,  by  Peter  Rosegger  (Putnam's 
Sons);  "  Zealandia's  Guerdon,"  by  W.  S.  Walker,  known 
as  "  Coo-ee  "  (John  Long) ;  "  The  Scarlet  Seal,"  a  tale  of 
the  Borgias,  by  Dick  Donovan  (John  Long) ;  "  A  Woman's 
Checkmate,"  by  J.  E.  Muddock  (John  Long) ;  "  Not  For 
Crown  or  Sceptre,"  by  D.  Alcock  (Hodder  &  Co.) ;  "  Mid- 
summer Madness,"  by  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  (John  Long) ; 
"The  Oven,"  by  Guy  Thome  (Greening) ;  "Under  One 
Flag,"  by  W.  Boddoes  (Drane);  "Connie,  The  Actress," 
by  John  Strange  Winter  (F.  V.  White  &  Go,). 


t2  November,  igo*. 
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Life,  and  A  Man  of  Letters. 

Thk  association  of  life  and  literature  must  of  necessity 
be  as  close  as  the  association  of  hand  and  brain ;  the 
one  supplies  the  inipidse  which  informs  and  directs  the 
other.  But  although  literature  can  by  no  means  do 
without  life,  life — even  full  and  active  life— may  very 
well  do  without  literature.  This  is  a  fact  which  writers 
are  very  apt  to  forget ;  they  cultivate  unconsciously  an 
intellectual  narrowness  within  whose  strait  borders  litera- 
ture assumes  an  illusory  vitaUty  ;  the  shadow  becomes 
the  substance.  We  hesitate  to  say,  looking  back  upon 
certain  aspects  of  his  accomplishment,  that  Mr.  W.  I'. 
Howells  is  one  of  these  writers,  but  his  tendency  is 
certainly  towards  a  too  exclusive  regard  for  his  own 
little  circle,  his  own  method  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  con- 
structing. We  find,  indeed,  in  the  title  which  he  gives 
to  a  recent  volume  of  studies,  "  Literature  and  Life  " 
(Harper  Bros.),  a  pretty  fure  indication  of  his  habit  of 
mind.  We  feel  that  the  placing  of  literature  before 
life  was  neither  fortuitous  nor  merely  euphonious ;  in 
Mr.  Howells'  mind  literature,  the  expression,  overshadows 
life,  the  fact. 

Mr.  HoweUs  says  quite  frankly,  "I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  much  difference  between  what  seemed  to  me 
Literature  and  what  seemed  to  me  Life.  If  I  did  not 
find  life  in  what  professed  to  be  literature,  I  disabled 
its  profession,  and  possibly  from  this  habit,  now  in- 
veterate with  me,  I  am  never  quite  sure  of  life  unless 
I  find  literature  in  it."  That  statement — confession  rather 
— accounts  for  much,  accounts,  indeed,  for  a  good  half 
of  these  studies.  Mr.  Howells,  true  to  that  inveterate 
habit  of  never  being  sure  of  life  unless  he  finds  literature 
in  it,  endeavours,  being  still  interested  in  life,  to  dis- 
cover in  certain  aspects  of  it  qualities  which  it  does  not 
possess.  He  suffers  acutely  from  his  own  limitations ; 
we  begin  to  see  why  his  books  have  taken  no  enduring 
hold  upon  our  imagination ;  we  recognise  in  Mr.  Howells 
the  purely  literary  apostle  of  literature.  Most  writers  of 
fiction  know  perfectly  well  that  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  their  work  is  to  induce  in  them  a  certain  showman 
attitude  towards  life  which  is  the  greatest  danger  of  their 
craft.  In  going  to  life  for  their  material  they  too  often 
see  only  what  they  want  to  see.  That,  apparently,  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  Howells;  "unless,"  he  says,  "the  thing 
seen  reveals  to  me  an  intrinsic  poetry,  and  puts  on  phrases 
that  clothe  it  pleasingly  to  tne  imagination,  I  do  not 
much  care  for  it  .  .  ."  That  is  to  carry  the  principle 
of  selection  too  far ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  to  confound  literature 
with  life. 

The  fallacy  is  obvious.  Literature  may  adorn  and 
interpret  Life,  but  the  two  are  not  one  and  indivisible ; 
literature  is  the  dependant  at  the  full  table,  and  the 
attitude  which  best  befits  her  is  one  of  humility  in  the 
presence  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Mr.  Howells  may 
be  the  least  arrogant  of  men,  but  when  he  tells  us  that 


unless  he  can  see  literature  in  life  he  does  not  much  care 
for  it,  he  seems  to  us  to  mistake,  and  not  without  offence, 
the  cup  of  silver  for  the  cup  of  gold.  Do  not  let  us  be 
misunderstood  ;  life,  as  we  liave  insisted  again  and  again, 
is  the  only  true  stuff  of  literature,  but  the  converse  does 
not  hold.  To  see  only  such  parts  of  life  as  make  material 
for  literature  is  to  see  life  incompletely  and  in  fragments. 
The  impression  which  may  be  expressed  should  be  corrected 
by  the  impression  which  can  never  be  expressed.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  any  and  every  manifestation  of  life  is  fit 
material  for  the  literary  artist,  but  no  artist  ever  yet  in 
his  soul  believed  it.  Yet  every  artist  is  eager  to  be 
acquainted  with  aspects  of  life  which  he  knows  to  be 
impossible  as  material,  simply  in  order  that  he  may  correct 
impressions,  balance  probabilities,  probe  for  motives,  and 
so  by  every  means  at  his  disposal  endeavour  to  compact 
and  illuminate  his  little  world.  But  Mr.  Howells,  we 
must  conclude,  does  not  believe  in  this  "  rigour  of  the 
game."  After  tlie  passages  which  we  have  quoted  he 
writes  :  "If  the  thing  is  something  read,  rather  than  seen, 
I  am  not  anxious  about  the  matter :  if  it  is  like  life,  I 
know  that  it  is  poetry,  and  take  it  to  my  heart."  That 
is  the  avowal  of  a  pleasant  optimism  by  no  means 
justified  by  facts,  though  it  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
Mr.  HoweUs'  literary  faith.  Again  he  confuses  the  ex- 
pression, which  may  be  poetical,  with  the  fact,  which  may 
be  hideous. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Howells'  is  full  of  the  life  which 
he  saw  because  he  wished  to  see  it ;  many  of  the 
stories  are  interesting,  one  or  two  are  soundly  critical, 
a  few  are  dull.  The  author  has  a  passion  for  words, 
with  which  he  so  plays  about  the  unessential  as  almost 
to  persuade  us  that  the  unessential  matters  ;  he  produces 
a  factitious  air  of  subtlety.  Mr.  Henrj'  James  has  a 
similar,  though  far  more  delicate,  passion  for  words : 
but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James,  we  are  continually 
surprised  at  the  light  precision  with  which  he  touches 
the  heart  of  a  mood  or  situation.  Nor  does  Mr.  Howells 
always  use  what  he  calls  the  "  United  States  language" 
with  distinction  ;  he  is  too  free  with  it ;  it  sometimes 
becomes  in  his  hands  a  rather  bloodless  and  invertebrate 
medium  of  expression.  We  know  no  modem  serious 
American  writer  whose  work  at  times  has  such  a  provin- 
cial air  ;  it  seems  written  almost  for  a  single  State.  We 
do  not  find  this,  say,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable,  who 
writes  not  the  "  United  States  language,"  but  beautiful 
and  vigorous  English  ;  nor  was  it  noticeable  in  the  prose 
of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  nor  even  in  that  of 
Holmes.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Howells  is  true  to  some 
tradition  of  which  we  are  unaware  ;  we  could  wish  that  it 
had  no  existence.  Many  of  the  younger  American  writers 
are  content  to  write  mere  English.  Of  these  were  Mr. 
Frank  Norris  and  Mr.  Stephen  Crane,  now,  alas,  lost 
to  us.  But  there  was  about  their  work  a  certain 
cosmopolitan  air  very  different  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  Mr.  HoweUs' ;  very  different,  too,  was  their  attitude 
towards  literature  and  life.  Theirs  was  the  way  of  youth 
and  enthusiasm  for  life  ;  Mr.  Howells'  seems  now  at  least 
to  be  the  way  of  placid  love  of  letters.  Mr.  Howells  goes 
to  a  Horse  Show  or  the  Beach  at  Rockaway  and  gives 
you  definitely-obsen'ed  and  careful  details ;  they,  too, 
gave  you  details,  but  they  were  charged  with  animation 
a7id  blood.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Howells  considers  the 
things  of  which  he  writes  too  much  from  the  anuchair 
point  of  view — he  has  earned  the  right  to  occupy  the 
armchair  by  a  distinguished  and  consistent  career  ;  our 
complaint  is  that  he  has  become  too  consistent,  that  his 
view  has  not  widened,  that  he  puts  literature  qua 
literature  in  too  conspicuous  a  place.  An  ingenuous 
and  amateur  critic,  recently  quoted  by  a  contemporary, 
said  that  reading  Mr.  Howells  was  "like  sitting  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  when  nothing  is  happening." 
We  believe  that  Mr.  HoweUs'  sense  of  humour  will  enable 
him  to  see  a  smiling  justice  in  the  remark. 
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And  it  seems  worth  while  here  to  recall  a  passage  from 
a  critic  who  was  not  an  amateur.  R.  L.  8.  wrote  of  Mr. 
Howells : — 

-\s  by  accident  ho  nuis  out  and  revcli  in 

the  oxceptional ;  and  it  is  then,  as  often  as  not,  that  his 
reader  rejoices  -justly,  as  I  contend.  •  For  inall  Piis  \  excessive 
eagerness  to  te- centrally  human,  is  there  not  one  central 
human  thin'jr  that  Mr.  Ko\vells  neplects  ;  I  mean  liimself  V 

Curiously  enough  Mr.  Howells  has  a  passage  touching 
the  same  subject  in  this  book.  After  saying  that  a  young 
writer  may  produce  a  "  brilliant  and  very  perfect  romance." 
but,  at  the  otitset,  only  an  inferior  novel  of  manners,  he 
continues  : — 

l''or  til  is  work  he  needs  experience  and  oljservatiou,  ncjt  so 
much  of  others  as  of  himself,  for  ultimately  liis  characters 
will  all  come  out  of  himself,  and  he  will  need  to  know  motive 
and  character  with  such  thoroughness  and  accuracy  as  he  can 
acquire  only  through  his  own  heart.  A  man  reiaiains  in  a 
measure  strange  to  himself  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  the  very 
sourcies  of  novelty  in  his  work  will  bo  within  himself ;  he  caii 
continue  to  give  it  freshness  in  no  other  way  than  by  knowing 
himself  lietter  and  better. 

It  would  tippcar,  then,  that  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Howells 
were  in  agreement  a.s  to  the  method,  but  that  the  result 
of  the  method  in  Mr.  Howells'  case  produced  an  effect 
just  the  reverse  of  that  which  Stevenson  anticipated.  We 
Ijelieve  that  Mr.  Howells'  failure  in  certain  directions 
is  accounted  for  not  by  lack  of  self-knowledge,  but,  as  we 
have  indicated,  by  that  too  narrow  outward  vision  which 
only  sees  in  life  what  can  be  used  as  literature.  From 
that  initial  defect  springs  the  "inveterate  habit"  which 
finally  confuses  literatni-e  and  life. 

But  there  are  many  things  in  these  studies  of  Mr. 
Howells'  which  are  true  and  worthily  expressed,  much 
that  forces  home  the  conviction  that  the  author  has  always 
held  his  profession  in  loving  and  just  regard.  Above  all 
he  wishes  his  fellow  craftsmen  and  himself  to  feel  at  one 
with  the  humblest  of  workers  :  "  It  ought  to  be  our  glory 
that  we  produce  something,  that  we  bring  into  the  worlcl 
something  that  was  not  choately  there  before;  that  at 
least  we  fashion  or  shape  something  anew  ;  and  we  ought 
to  feel  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  all  the  toilers  of  the  shop 
and  field,  not  as  a  galling  chain,  but  as  a  mystic  bond 
also  uniting  us  to  Him  who  works  hitherto  and  evermore." 
In  these  words  at  any  rate  literature  and  life  unite. 
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The  Story  of  My   Heart." 

The  unveiling  by  Lord  Avebury,  on  Saturday  last,  of  a 
tablet  affixed  to  the  house  at  Swindon  once  occupied  by 
Richard  Jefferies,  recalls  a  remarkable  personality  and,  in 
some  directions,  a  mind  touched  with  genius.  Lord 
Avebury,  very  naturally,  took  occasion  to  observe  that  on 
certain  economic  and  philosophic  questions  he  was  not  at 
one  witli  Jefferies,  nor  are  we.  In  seeming  to  take  the 
broad  view  JelTeries  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  the  narrow 
one  ;  in  gauging  the  particular  miseries  of  an  individual 
or  a  class  he  not  infrequently  laid  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility at  the  wrong  door.  Ho  also,  in  our  vicAv,  made  the 
common,  mistake  of  reading  into  the  lives  of  others  a 
capacity  for  suffering  which  was  really  his  own.  He  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  fobtister  passions, 
stronger  nerves,  grosser  delight?  :  he  was,  in  fact,  though 
a  close  observer  of  nature,  too  introspective  to  be  an 
altogether  healthy  judge  of  man.  But  we  do  not  propose 
here  to  discuss  his  work  and  influence  at  large  ;  we  wish, 
only  to  say  something  concerning  the  genesis  and  quality 
of  that' remarkable  and  personal  utterance,  "  The  Story  of 
My  Heart." 

...Gf.the  genesis  of  the  book  we  learn  'some  facts  from 
the    preface  which    Mr.   C.  J.    Ix)ng]nan    contributed    to 


the   second   edition.    In  Jime,   1883,  Jeffaries  wrote  to 
Mr.  Longman : — 

I  hare  just  finished  writing  a  book  about  which  I  have  been 
meditating  seventeen  years.  1  have  called  it  "  The  Story  of 
My  Heart :  an  Autobiography,"  and  it  really  is  an  auto- 
biography, an  actual  fecorf  of'  thought.  '  Alter  so  much 
thinking  it  only  makes  one  small  voluiae — ^there  axe  no  words 
wasted  in  it  .  .'.  -         ' 

The  "small  volume"  was  sent  to  Mr.  Longman  and 
published  by  his  firm  ;  from  an  analysis  which  Jefferies 
himself  drew  up  for  "Notes  on  Books"  we  extract  the 
following :-  - 

This  book  is  a  confession.  The  Author  describes  the 
successive  stages  of  emotion  and  thought  through  which  he 
passed,  till  he  arrived  at  the  conclusions  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  He  claims  to  have  erased  from 
his  mind  the  traditions  and  learning  of  the  past  ages,  and  to 
stand  face  to  face  w  ilh  nature  and  the  unknown.  Tlie  general 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  free  thought  from  every  trammpl,  with 
the  view  of  its  entering  upon  another  and  a  larger  series  of 
ideas  than  those  which  have  occupied  the  brain  of  man  so 
many  centuries. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  Jefferies,  meaning  to 
point  out  the  strength  of  his  book,  put  his  finger  on  its 
weakness— on  its  philosophical  and  moral  weakness.  No 
man  can  erase  from  his  mind  the  traditions  and  learning 
of  the  past  ages ;  they  are  in  the  air  he  breathes,  they 
form  the  veiy  mould  and  texture  of  his  thought,  they 
live  in  art  and  literature,  and  even  in  the  means  of 
existence.  And  they  appear,  too,  in  this  most  intimate 
of  autobiographies,  though  autobiography  is  hardly  the 
correct  word.  "  The  Story  of  My  Heart"  is  the  history 
of  a  soul  essentially  clean  and  strong,  striving  to  express 
its  inner  life  and  most  sacred  feelings  in  a  medium  hardly 
fine  enough  for  such  expression.  The  writer  cares  nothing 
for  the  shows  of  life ;  he  craves  for  the  physical  per- 
fection which  was  never  his,  only  that  the  soul  may  have 
a  fit  habitation  ;  his  yearning  is  for  the  completest  and 
most  personal  soul-life,  with  all  natural  instincts  fully 
developed  yet  fully  under  control,  and  each,  therefore, 
a  dutiful  servant  of  the  will. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  Himdreds  of  men 
have  had  the  same  ideal,  hundreds  have  failed  in  its 
realization.  But  there  was  something  new  in  Jefferies 
expression  of  it,  just  that  quality  which  makes  literature, 
in  spite  of  lack  of  logic,  perversity  of  thought,  and  a 
mental  equipment  hardly  equal  to  the  highest  possibilities 
of  the  task.  The  passion  for  nature  and  for  the  curative 
virtue  of  silent  growth  finds  wonderful  expression  in 
"  The  Story  of  My  Heart."  We  never  question  the 
sincerity  of  even  the  most  transcendental  passages ;  we 
feel  that  here  is  at  least  conviction  and  the  honestly 
striving  spirit.     Take  the  following  extract : — 

AVith  the  glory  of  tlie  great  sea,  I  said ;  witli  the  finn,  solid, 
and  sustaining  earth ;  the  depth,  distance,  and  expanse  of 
ether ;  the  age,  tamelessness,  and  ceaseless  motion  of  the 
ocean ; .  the  stars,  and  the  imknown  in  space ;  by  all  those 
things  which  are  most  ])owerfnl  to  me,  and  liy  those  which 
exi.st,  but  of  which  I  have  no  idea  whatever,  I  pray.  Further, 
by  my  own  soul,  that  secret  existence  which  above  all  others 
bears  the  nemest  resemblance  to  the  ideal  of  spirit,  infinitely 
nearer  than  earth,  snn,  or  star.  .  .  .  With  all  the  energj* 
the  sunbeams  had  poured  unwearied  on  the  earth  since 
Scsostris  was  conscious  of  them  on  the  ancient  sands  ;  with 
all  the  life  tliat  had  lienn  lived  by  vigorous  man  and  beauteous 
woman  since  first  in  dearest  (ireece  the  dream  of  the  gods 
was  woven  ;  with  all  the  soul-life  that  had  flowed  a  long 
stream  down  to  me.  1  prayed  that  I  might  have  a  soul  more 
than  crjiial  to,  far  beyond  my  conception  of,  these  things  of 
the  past,  the  jiresent,  and  the  fulness  of  all  life. 

It  is  the  prayer,  the  dream,  of  a  man  with  a  child's 
heart ;  it  is  the  desire  of  beauty,  of  perfection,  of  the 
impossible,  of  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 
Always  this  inarticulate  prayer  is  in  his  heart,  and  it 
remains  through  eveiy  change  of  fortune,   through  eacU 
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near  and  nearer  approach  to  the  inevitable  end.  Death  is 
uothinfj :  lie  cannot,  he  tells  ns,  understand  time.  ''It 
is  eternity  now.  Notliing  has  to  come  ;  it  is  now.  Now  is 
eternity;  now  is  the  immortal  life." 

And  to  what  does  all  this  ecstasy,  all  this  vivid  delight 
in  form  as  the  expression  of  the  soul,  lead?  lii  the  case 
of  Jefferies,  as  \n  the  case  of  many  stronger  thinkers,  it 
leads  to  no  vital  conclusion.  He  concludes  merely  that 
"there  is  an  existence,  a  something  higher  than  the  soul-  - 
higher,  better,  and  more  perfect  than  deity."  For  this 
he  labours,  searches,  thinks,  and  prays.  It  is  the  old 
effort  to  escape  from  tradition  and  convention,  the  old 
effort  to  evolve  a  scheme  of  life  free  from  inconsistencies 
and  the  humiliation  of  law.  Even  experience  he 
brushes  aside  as  valueless.  "  Experience  of  life,"  he 
says,  "  instead  of  curtailing  and  checking  my  prayer, 
led  me  to  reject  experience  altogether.  .  .  .  All 
the  experience  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  world  could  not 
bold  me.  I  rejected  it  altogetlier."  The  attitude  is 
impossible,  if  you  will :  but  one  sees  in  it  something 
inspiring,  something  helpful,  something  which  in  its  very 
detachment  from  ordinary  life  reconciles  us  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  human  comedy, — tragedy  Jefferies  would 
have  preferred  to  call  it.  As  to  the  philosophy  of  action 
in  which  he  came  to  believe,  it  can,  we  think,  only  be 
stated  and  put  aside.  Looking  at  the  people  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  he  asks,  "  Where  then  will  be  the  sum  and 
outcome  of  their  labour  ?  If  they  wil  her  away  like  summer 
grass,  will  not  at  least  a  result  be  left  which  those  a 
hundred  years  hence  may  be  the  better  for?  No,  not  one 
jot  I  There  will  not  be  any  sum  or  outcome  or  result  of 
all  this  ceaseless  labour  and  movement ;  it  vanishes  in  the 
moment  that  it  is  done,  and  in  a  hundred  years  nothing 
will  be  there,  for  nothing  is  there  now." 

But  the  value  of  "  The  Story  of  My  Heart  "  lies  neither 
in  its  philosophy  nor  in  its  possibility  of  practical  appeal. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  expression  of  a  personality  which  con- 
tinually sought  for  beauty,  and  which  had  a  remarkable 
power  of  presenting  beauty  both  as  it  saw  it  and  as  it 
desired  to  see  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  modem  book 
which  so  persuades  us  of  its  author's  entire  sincerity ; 
conviction  is  in  every  line  of  it ;  it  condenses  all  the  serious' 
thought  of  a  serious  and  honest  life.  Four  years  after  its 
publication  that  life  bad  closed.  In  18S9  Richard  Jefferies 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty  nine.  As  men  %vrite  nowadays 
he  had  not  written  much,  and  of  that  not  all  wll  live. 
But  "  The  Story  of  My  Heart  "  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
3o  long  as  sincerity  and  beauty  attract  our  race. 


Impressions. 

VII.— The    Son. 

Hn  had  gone,  a  pleasant,  healthy  youth,  to  London  several 
years  ago  and  London  had  engulfed  liim.  Young 
Jonathan  Curtis  and  I  had  not  spoken  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  had  watched  him.  There  was  a  restaurant  where 
I  sometimes  lunched  at  a  bay-window  table  on  the  first 
floor,  which  overlooked  a  wing  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 
Between  a  banana  salesman's  establishment  and  the  muddy 
windows  of  a  bank  stood  a  draughty  shop,  where  a  clerk 
sat  at  a  high  desk  and  waited,  with  pen  stuck  behind  his 
ear,  for  the  carts  laden  with  sacks  of  potatoes  or  onions, 
which,  several  times  a  day,  would  draw  up  at  the  shop.  A 
whistle  from  the  driver  would  call  out  an  undersized  man, 
slight  of  build,  pinched  of  feature,  but  active,  chirpy,  and 
very  lively.  He  would  lift  the  heavy  sacks  one  by  one 
from  the  cart,  carry  them  across  the  pavement,  and  pile 
them  on  the  shop  floor.  That  bird-like,  knowing-eyed 
Ixmdoner  was  young  Curtis,  the  country  youth  whom 
Tx)ndon  was  moulding,  fashioning  intt)  a  man.  And  one 
day,  ;m  August  P>;mk   Holiday  afternoon,  to  be  explicit, 


my  friend  Jonathan,  the  youth's  father,  took,  as  it  were, 
the  vessel  off  the  potters  wheel,  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  looked. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  young  Curtis  appeared  at  the 
cottage,  announcing  himself  from  the  top  of  the  steps 
thus:  :"  What  ho,:Guv'nor!  here's  little  Jonathan  of- 
London  come  to  see  you."  He  wore  his  Sunday  clothes^— 
cheap  patent  shoes,  red  socks,  an  ill-fitting  tail  coat,  a 
very  high  collar,  and  a  bowler  hat,  with  a  feather  in  it 
placed  "  saucy "  (his  own  expression)  on  his  head. 
The  old  man  greeted  him  courteously,  but  there  was  a 
swift  judgment  in  his  deep  eyes  that  I  am  glad  young 
Curtis  did  not  observe.  I  could  have  wished  he  had 
seen  his  son  in  his  working  clothes,  carrying  the  sacks 
from  the  cart  to  the  shop.  But  the  lad  was  quite 
content,  and  during  a  brief  talk  in  the  porch  of  the 
cottage  he  revealed  vvhat  London  had  done  for  him. 
"  Where  are  we  living  now  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  same  Buildings; 
but  we've  moved  down  a  floor — slap-up  rooms  I  can  tell 
you  !  Sent  the  missis  and  the  kids  off  to  Southend  for  the 
day — not  many  of  the  other  chaps  can  do  that,  Guv'nor !  " 
and  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  knee  ;  ' '  before  long 
you'll  see  the  name  of  Jonathan  Curtis,  Junr.,  over  the  shop. 
I'm  all  right.  Just  one  more  glass  of  that  beer,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask.  Thank  you."  He  lit  a  cigar.  "  I  get 
them  through  a  friend.  Have  one?"  'The  old  man 
shook  his  head,  and  pulled  deeply  at  his  pipe.  "  A  cigar," 
he  continued,  "  gives  a  man  tone.  I  always  smoke  a  few 
whiffs  out  on  the  landing  of  the  Buildings  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  shows  'em  all,  better  than  words,  that  little 
Jonathan's  climbing.  My  boy  is  the  only  boy  in  the 
Buildings  as  has  flannel  trousers  to  play  cricket  in 
Saturday  afternoons.  <  )h,  yes!  Young  Curtis  is  all  right. 
If  things  go  well  I  shall  get  a  pianer  and  put  it  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  Missis  play  ?  Oh,  no !  but  it  looks 
well,  yoii  know — nice  glass  of  wax  flowers  on  the  top,  and 
a  tantaliser  whi.sky  decanter  'longside.  I'm  all  right. 
Well,  T  must  be  getting  along.  Guv'nor,  it's  a  pity  you've 
lived  out  here  all  your  life.  London  gives  a  finish  to  a 
man,  rubs  off  the  angles,  and  shows  what's  in  'im." 

Young  Curtis  stood  against  the  sky,  tapping  his  shoe 
with  his  cane,  showing  all  his  wares,  very  confident. 
The  old  man  looked  him  up  and  down.  "  I'll  walk  with 
you  to  the  station,  boy,"  he  said. 


Drama. 

J.  M.  Barrie  :  Cynic. 

Mr.  BAHftre  is  really  a  wonderful  man.  Of  late  those  of 
ns  who  once  beheved  in  him  most  had  begun  to  doubt 
and  to  despair.  We  shook  our  heads  and  smiled  pityingl}', 
and  talked  about  him  as  an  artist  manqiw,  the  victim  of 
his  own  irresponsiWe  humour  and  incorrigible  senti- 
mentality, without  sufficient  literary  conscience  or 
singleness  of  vision  to  enable  him  ever  to  do  the  wholly 
right,  the  triumphant  thing.  I  myself  find  that  less  than 
two  months  ago  I  wrote  of  "  Quality  Street  "  that  "  Mr. 
Barrie's  humour  and  pathos  are  his  snares  as  well  as  his 
strength ;  he  springs  them  too  readily ;  and  can  never 
resist  an  irrelevance  which,  however  hiirtful  to  his  main 
ptirpose,  will  bear  fruit  in  iuunediate  laughter  or  tears." 
Well,  I  still  think  that  this  is  tme  of  "  QuaUty  Street  "  in 
particular,  and  of  most  of  Mr.  Barrie's  work  up  to  "  The 
Admirable  Crichton  "  in  general.  It  is  certainly  not  true 
of  "  The  Admirable  Crichton  "  itself.  For  here,  into  the 
very  midst  of  our  conclave,  Mr.  Barrie  flings  a  play  which 
is  almost  wholly  free  from  precisely  those  defects  which  we 
were  coming  to  think  inherent  in  him  ;  from  which  senti- 
mentality is  rigidly  excluded,  and  in  which  the  humour, 
although  rich  and  abundant,  is  ke])t  in  loyal  service  to  the 
working  out  of  a  finely  conceived  and  finely  developed ' 
theme.     That  is  the  worst  of  it  iii  dealing  critically,  with- 
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tliesc  incalculable  writers :  you  stand  such  ti  tremendoua 
<-hance  of  liaving  to  eat  j'our  own  words  sooner  or  later. 
1  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  "  the  worst  of  it,"  for  after 
all  the  consumption  of  the  hitter  mess  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  such  thorough  and  unfeigned  satisfaction  as  I  for 
one  received  from  "'The  Admirable  Crichton."  But  of 
course  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  he<pged  from  the 
beginning. 

,  Mr.  Barrie  has  chosen  to  describe  his  play  as  a 
"  fantasy,"  and  the  critics  have  not  unnaturally  followed 
suit  and  explained  at  some  length  exactly  why  "  fantasy  " 
is  the  proper  term  for  it.  But  if,  as  I  suppose,  "  fantasy  " 
implies  some  airy  and  unsubstantial  fabric,  markedly  out 
of  relation  to  real  life,  then  "The  Admirable  Crichton  " 
is  not  a  "  fantasy  "  at  all.  To  me  indeed  its  charm  is 
precisely  in  this,  that  for  all  its  delightful  whimsies  it 
goes  so  straight  at  life.  It  has  the  essential  seriousness 
of  true  comedy,  -which  is  always  so  much  more  serious 
than  tragedy.  By  the  avenue  of  laughter  it  makes  for  the 
brain  ;  and  if  you  :ire  merely  entertained,  and  fail  to  catch 
Mr.  Barrie's  earnest,  if  satirical,  comment  on  this  England 
of  liis  and  mine  and  yoiirs,  then  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
was  not  for  you,  this  time,  that  Mr.  Barrie  was  writing. 
Let  nie  add  that  the  gifts  of  stagecraft  appear  to  be  Mr. 
Barrie's  by  right  divine,  that  his  invention  is  inexhaustible, 
that  his  dialogue  is  full  of  natural  wit,  and  that  throughout 
the  play  hardly  a  sentence,  hardly  a  gesture  misses  its 
effect.  This  speaks  for  Mr.  Barrie's  interpreters,  as  well 
as  for  himself.  When  the  critical  demon  has  recorded  a 
slight  danger  of  farce  in  the  first  act,  and  a  slight  danger 
of  drag  in  the  second,  it  is  lidled  to  sleep.  The  argument 
of  the  piece  is  an  essay  on  Kingship  as  illustrated  in  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  Crichton,  butler  to  the  Earl  of  Loam. 
Lord  Loam  is  that  most  ridiculous  of  created  things,  a 
Eadical  peer.  In  the  interests  of  equality  he  invites  the 
servants  of  his  household,  at  stated  intervals,  to  tea.  The 
custom  is  disapproved  by  his  daughters,  particularly  by 
the  insolent  beauty,  Lady  Mary  Lasenby,  who  is  engaged 
to  Lord  Brocklehurst,  and  hardly  less  by  Crichton,  who  has 
no  desire  to  disturb  the  hierarchy  of  the  pantry,  and 
moreover,  as  a  philosopher,  believes  inequality  to  be 
according  to  "  natural  "  law.  Circumstances  being  what 
they  are  it  is  "natural"  to  him  that  Lord  Loam  should 
be  his  better.  The  tea-party  occupies  Act  I.  In  Act  II. 
Lord  Loam  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island.  With  him  are  his 
daughters  and  a  literary  whipper-snapper  of  a  cousin,  the 
Honourable  Ernest  Woolley  ;  also  Crichton  and  a  kitchen- 
maid,  known  as  Tweeny,  on  whom  Crichton  has  cast  a 
favourable  eye.  Lord  Ijoam's  capacities  do  not  prove 
equal  to  the  task  of  managing  a  shipwreck,  and  when  he 
remarks  casually  that  he  has  seen  a  hairpin  lying  on  the 
beach,  but  has  not  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  of  picking 
up,  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  philosophic  butler  that 
circumstances  have  altered  and  that,  while  inequality  must 
still  be  the  law,  he  is  as  plainly  marked  out  to  be  first  on 
the  island  as  his  master  was  at  home.  His  first  assertion 
of  authority  is  the  establishment  of  a  rule  by  which, 
whenever  the  Honourable  but  extremely  indolent  Ernest 
gives  vent  to  an  epigram,  his  head  is  immediately  placed 
in  the  one  bucket.  Between  Act  II.  and  Act  III.  there  has 
been  a  complete  transvaluation  of  idl  the  values.  By  the 
energy  of  Cfrichton,  the  whole  party  has  been  comfortably 
fed,  clothed  and  housed.  His  ingenuity  extends  to 
the  ix)int  of  electric  light  and  of  a  chain  of  signal 
beacons  all  roimd  the  island  worked  by  a  single  lever.  He 
has  himself  l^ecome  an  imdisputed  king,  has  his  room 
and  meals  apart,  and  is  spoken  of  with  bated  breath 
as  "  the  gov."  The  girls  vie  with  each  other  to 
wait  upon  him.  Lord  Loam  has  sunk  into  his  proper 
place  as  the  harmless  antic  of  the  party,  and  is  known 
familiarly  by  all,  including  the  ex-kitchen-maid,  as  "  Daddy." 
Meanwhile,  the  island  life  has  proved  a  natural  and  whole- 
some one.  Lady  Mary,  once  languid  on  a  sofa,  becomes  a 
vital  creature  in  knickerbockers.     She  swims  rivers  and 


runs  down  the  roe-deer.  Even  the  Honourable  Ernest  is 
converted  into  a  useful  member  of  society.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Barrie  does  all  this  llobinson 
Crusoe  business  with  extreme  gusto.  Suddenly  the  guns 
of  a  rescuing  ship  are  heard.  It  is  about  to  pass  the 
island,  but  Crichton,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  decides 
to  "  play  the  game,"  and  lights  the  beacons.  When  the 
officer  with  his  bluejackets  enters,  Ix)rd  Loam  welcomes 
them  wi'ih  the  dignified  gratitude  of  an  EngUsh  peer,  and 
throwing  a  careless  "  Come,  Crichton  !  "  leads  the  way  from 
the  room. 

So  far  I  have  analysed  merely  the  play  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
irony  upon  the  basis  of  social  and  political  institutions. 
But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  clear  lucidity  of  the  island, 
Mary  Lasenby  has  looked  upon  and  recognised  a  man. 
There  is  a  love-scene  between  her  and  Crichton,  and  the 
coming  of  the  ship,  which  the  rest  of  the  party  greet 
jubilantly,  fills  these  two  with  dismay.  And  now  how 
will  our  prize  sentimentalist  deal  with  the  situation? 
Will  love  prove,  as  the  poets  claim,  as  strong  as  death,  or 
is  it  too,  like  kingship,  merely  a  jxwr  windlestraw  upon  the 
tide  of  chance  and  circumstance?  I  suppose  that  my  title 
for  this  paper  has  given  away  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Barrie 
is  faithful  to  his  irony,  even  to  the  point  of  cynicism. 
Sentimentality  gets,  for  once,  its  flick  in  the  face.  In 
Act  IV.  the  Lasenby  family  is  back  in  Mayfair.  Crichton 
is  opening  and  shutting  doors  in  the  trained  manner  of 
the  perfect  servant.  Lady  Mary  is  once  more  engaged  to 
the  vacuous  Brocklehurst,  and  talks  cabnly  to  her  sisters 
of  her  "  extraordinary  lapse  "  on  the  island.  The 
Honourable  Ernest  has  written  a  book  in  which  he 
ascribes  to  himself  the  leading  part  in  the  adventure,  but 
alludes  handsomely,  in  a  footnote,  to  the  valuable  assist, 
ance  given  by  the  two  servants  whom  the  party  had  taken 
with  them.  But  the  presence  of  Crichton  renders  them  all 
a  little  uneasy,  and  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief 
when  he  announces  his  intention  of  marrying  Tweeny  and 
taking  a  (comfortable  public-house  in  the  Harrow  Road. 
Very  delicately  Mr.  Barrie  plants  his  moral : — 

Lady  Mary  :  Ah  ;  Crichton.  You  are  the  Ijest  man  anion!: 
MS  after  all. 

CnicHTON  :  The  best  man  on  the  island,  perhaps,  my  lady, 
l)ut  not  the  best  man  in  Eii<;laiid. 

IjADY  Mary  :  Perhaps  that  is  the  worse  for  England. 

Crichton  :  O,  my  lady !  not  even  from  rou  can  I  hear 
anything  against  Old  England. 

Poor  England,  that  has  nothing  for  her  strong  men  to 
do,  except  to  open  and  shut  doors  and  to  keep  public- 
houses  in  tlie  Harrow  Road  !  So,  I  tliink,  Mr.  Barrio 
sees  it. 

E.  K.  CH.\jmERS. 


Art. 

Romney,  Mancini,  and  Others. 

Two  exhibitions,  just  opened,  invite  the  intelligent  amateur 
to  consider  his  critical  attitude  towards  portrait  painting. 
At  Messrs.  Agnew's  may  be  seen  certain  masterpieces  of 
the  English  school,  each  on  the  line,  each  a  solitary 
grandee,  reposing  in  a  margin  of  wall.  They  I'eprcsent 
the  Past.  At  the  New  Gnllery  are  over  a  hundred  examples 
of  portraits  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters.  They,  with  a  few  exceptions,  represent  the 
Present. 

Perhaps  unwisely,  perhaps  wisely,  I  visited  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Romney,  Hoppner,  Lawrence,  and  Ilaeburn 
first.  Time  is  on  their  side,  but  they,  too,  are  on  the  side 
of  time.  Why  these  glowing  canvases  should  show  no 
sign  of  ravage,  when  many  {wrtraits  painted  a  few  years 
ago  are  already  fading  or  peeling,  is  a  question  that  must 
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be  answered  by  the  painters  themselves.  Those  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  transitory  brilliance,  use  fugitive  colours 
■will  perish  by  that  briUiance.  Even  the  great  Turner 
was  not  beyond  this  reproach,  but  with  him  it  was  an 
occasional  fiery  lapse  from  wisdom.  Time  has  but  mellowed 
his  glorious  vision  of  rolling  water,  and  tossing  boats  off 
Calais,  which  hangs  for  a  few  weeks  at  Messrs.  Agnew's. 
Time  which  this  week  has  notched  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Romney's  death  has  but  added  to  the  charm  of  his 
"  Mrs.  Carmichael  Smyth."  How  alive  she  is  !  her  bright 
hair,  her  pretty,  troubled  eyes,  her  delicate  skin,  her 
white  dress  with  its  touch  of  blue  in  the  ribbon,  how 
simple  it  all  is,  and  yet  how  distinguished.  Look  where 
you  will  in  this  little  collection  of  masterpieces,  from 
Reynolds's  wonderful  group  of  the  Angerstein  Children  to 
Hoppner's  "  Children  of  the  Godsall  Family  "  gazing  out 
upon  the  setting  sun,  and  everywhere  you  find  composure 
and  distinction.  There  is  no  hint  of  cleverness,  that  bane 
of  modem  art ;  no  shoiiiing  dexterity  of  technique ;  no 
muddle  of  paint,  no  distorted  action  of  limbs.  These 
portraits  are  so  simple  in  composition,  that  one  wonders 
why  any  painter  should  ever  attempt  to  portray  a  sitter  in 
any  other  pose  or  environment.  It  is  the  simplicity  of 
greatness — tliat  is  all :  the  greatness  of  the  Gothic  Cathedral 
seen  by  the  architect  as  a  whole  before  the  first  stone  was 
laid.  These  masters  kept  their  experiments,  the  wild 
struggle  of  brain  and  hand  with  material,  for  their  studios. 
We,  in  these  days,  hang  our  experiments  on  exhibition 
walls.  1  left  these  portraits  chastened  and  grateful :  there, 
in  that  quiet  room,  were  repose,  distinction,  the  perfect 
expression  of  disciplined  temperaments,  in  a  word — 
finality. 

I  went  on  my  way  to  the  New  Gallery,  and  was  quickly 
switched  on  to  the  motorcar  and  halfpenny-press  Present. 
Not  by  design  I  walked  straight  into  the  room  where 
Mancini's  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Father"  hangs.  My 
first  thought  was:  "  Dear  me  !  there's  been  a  fire  here!" 
How  else  explain  the  rough,  blistered-looking,  incoherent 
background  that  rages  around  the  head  of  the  Artist's 
Father.  Scorching  by  fire  seemed  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  state  of  the  background,  as  the  head  itself  is  simply, 
and  quite  beautifully  painted.  As  for  the  pieces  of  metal 
stuck  into  the  paint,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  the.v 
might  be  fragments  of  a  fijeman's  helmet  splintered  into 
particles  through  the  fall  of  a  girder.  But  there  had  been 
no  fire.  The  portrait  is  simply  the  latest  expression  of 
the  art  of  portrait  painting.  Mancini  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talent,  an  original  and  powerful  painter.  If  this 
were  not  so,  his  vagaries  would  not  be  worth  noticing. 
"  But  the  end  justifies  the  means,"  his  admirers  tell  me. 
"  If  by  means  of  hills  and  valleys  of  paint,  by  the  use  of 
foreign  objects  imbedded  in  the  pigment,  he  attains  his 
end,  why  complain  ?  "  Possibly  Mancini  has  attained 
his  end.  If  so,  and  he  is  content,  all  is  well.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  to  me  the  end  he' has  attained  in  this  por- 
trait is  the  negation  of  all  that  pleases  in  a  work  of 
art.  If  I  admire,  with  an  admiration  tliat  borders 
on  idolatry,  certain  portraits  of  Velasquez,  Vandyke 
and  Romney,  I  cannot  like  Mancini.  Gifts  lie  has,  of 
course.  His  portrait  of  "Harold  Ponsonby  "  is  vividly 
alive,  the  boy's  face  is  charming,  the  light  through  the 
open  window  is  real  day,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
fiaunting  vulgarity  of  the  composition  makes  it  to  me 
simply  disagreeable.  It  is  not  the  common  vulgarity  to 
which  some  of  our  painters  have  accustomed  us,  but  the 
virile  vulgarity  of  an  ebullient  personality  who  swaggers 
among  his  fellows  with  a  "  take  me  or  leave  me  "  air. 
And  60  I  leave  Signor  Mancini. 

Roughly,  if  one  desired  to  classify  the  portraits  at  the 
New  CJallery,  the  result  would  stand  thus :  the  dashing  or 
Sargent  section,  the  quiet  or  Whistler  section,  and  the 
respectable.  In  a  dozen  portraits  Sargent's  influence  may 
be  traced,  and  never,  I  may  say,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
imitator.     It  is  so  easy  to  copy  the  externals,  so  impossible 


to  capture  the  spirit  of  a  great  original  artist.  A  lay 
figure  might  be  constructed  from  portraits  on  these  walhi 
of  Sargent  arms,  hands,  lieads,  couches,  and  dresses,  but 
it  would  look  odd.  There  is  nothing  by  Mr.  Sargent  at 
the  present  exhibition,  but  his  master,  M.  Carolus  Duran, 
shows  an  enormous  .portrait  group,  "  En  Famille."  You 
have  only  to  study  this  crowded,  commonplace  "family 
gathering,  conscientious,  bat  entirely  devoid  of  any 
inspiration,  to  see  how  the  pupil,  taking  what  was  useful 
to  him  from  his  master,  has  cultivated  and  established  his 
own  personality. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Whistler  is  less  insistent.  He  has 
followers,  but  their  low-toned  pictures  do  not  clamour  as 
do  those  of  the  students  of  Mr.  Sargent's  bravura.  Mr. 
Whistler  sends  one  portrait,  the  child  with  the  faint  red 
cap  perched  on  his  faint  gold-red  hair,  called  "  Garnet  and 
Gold."  The  hasty  visitor  might  easily  overlook  this  little 
masterpiece,  so  modest  is  its  appeal ;  but  perhaps  only  he 
who  has  painted  and  failed  knows  the  life-work  of  endea- 
vour and  rejection  that  must  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
this  portrait.  Distinction,  serenity,  repose  are  its  epithets. 
Look  closely  :  you  will  find  no  ridges  of  pigment,  no  pieces 
of  metal,  only  a  thin  surface  of  paint  caressing  the  canvas 
which,  here  and  there,  shows  through.  Near  by  hang  two 
significant  portraits  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon.  One  of  them, 
"  Mother  and  Child,"  betrays  the  influence  of  Mr.  Watts 
as  well  as  of  Mr.  Whistler.  Mr.  Watts,  by  the  way,  sends 
four  portraits.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  his  "  Joachim  ' ' 
and  his  "  Garibaldi  "  again.  These  are  works  in  the  large 
manner.  They  have  that  indefinable  something — detach- 
ment from  the  material,  air  of  finality,  that  is  the  secret  of 
the  Great  Masters.  A  whisper  of  their  secret  is  passing  by 
instinct,  or  by  the  natural  expression  of  his  temperament, 
into  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannor's  work.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  Van 
Wisselingh  is  a  little  too  dark  for  my  taste,  but  the  sitter 
was  "  well  seen,"  and  it  certainly  has  distinction. 

I  must  leave  the  "  respectable  "  section  for  another  day. 
But  three  other  painters  claim  attention.  Mr.  J.  ,1. 
Shannon  does  not  rest  upon  his  laurels.  It  is  something 
of  a  feat  to  show  in  one  exhibition  radiant  virility  in 
his  "Mr.  Melchers,"  elusive  charm  of  boyhood  in  his 
"John  Milner,"  and  decorative  treatment  of  beauty  in 
his  "Lady  Ulrica  Duncombe."  In  "  Herr  Peter  Hille 
(Poet),"  M.  Corinth  shows  how  cleverness  can  be  attractive 
if  compounded  with  sincerity.  Mr.  Nicholson  in  his 
"Morris  Dancer"  announces  that  a  man,  who  cultivates 
his  own  garden  with  extraordinary  success,  may,  when 
he  strays  into  other  allotments,  betray  his  limitations. 
This  Morris  Dancer  is  curious  and  interesting;  a  satis- 
factory portrait,  no !  But  to  know  what  Mr.  Nicholson 
can  do,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  his  "  Queen," 
his  "  Kipling,"  his  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and 
his  "Alphabet."  With  these,  to  name  but  a  few,  he 
arrived. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Dangers  of  Mysticism. 

Mr.  Gilbeut  sings,  if  I  remember  rightlv,  in  hifs 
"  lolanthe  "—  ' 

That  evnry  hoy  and  every  gal 

That's  born  into  the  world  alive, 
Is  either  a  little  Li-be-ral 

Or  else  a  little  Con-ser-va-tive, 

and  it  may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  every  one  at  his 
birth  is  gifted  with  a  propensity  towards  rationalism  or 
towards  mysticism.  Of  rationaUsm,  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  love  of  clearness,  the  desire  for  evidence,  and  the 
repugnance  to  believe  anything  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood, or  at  least  demonstrated  and  verified,  there  is  little 
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need  to  speak  here.  Beginning,  perhaps,  ^vitl^  the  sense  of 
intellectual  superiority  which,  at  the  outset,  distinguished 
men  from  the  lower  animals,  it  has  graduallj*  develojied 
until  it  has  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  Socratic 
",\Vhy  ?  "  and  the  injunction  attributed  to  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  :  '  1^  ye  approved  money  changers.  Seize 
the  good  and  reject  the  evil !  "  It  has  probably  been  one 
of  the  most  potent  levers— if  not  the  most  potent  lever- - 
wherewith  man  has  been  raised  from  a  condition  in  no 
way  superior  to  that  of  the  heasts  of  tlie  field,  to  be  the 
c;onqueror  of  Nature,  and  has  from  the  first  conferred 
numberless  benefits  upon  the  liuinan  race.  But  all 
human  \irtues  ha-\c  their  corresponding  defects,  and  those 
of  rationalism  are  many  and  great.  Carried  to  excess,  it 
deprives  man  of  all  incentives  to  exertion  save  those  which 
spring  from  a  dry  and  sterile  egoism,  it  forbids  to  him 
the  8elf-si\cri(ice  for  the  good  of  the  tribe  which  all  nations 
look  u]X)n  as  heroic,  and  it  might  even  in  time  deprive 
life  of  all  beauty  and  grace.  Frofti  some  of  these  dangers 
we  are  saved  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  shall  see,  rationalism 
must  always  be  the  inheritance  of  the  minority  of  the 
human  race. 

Of  mystii-ism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  it  more  difficult  to 
find  a  definition  that  will  command  genend  assent.  Using 
on  a  former  occasion  in  the  Academy  a  definition  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Max  Nordan,  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  rouse  the 
wrath  of  some  of  its  mystical  readers,  although,  more  siio, 
they  expended  it  more  upon  the  attorney  than  on  the  case. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  prefer  that  of  a  recent 
French  writer  on  the  subject  who  tells  us  that  mysticism 
in  its  largest  sense  is  "  the  taste  for  mystery,  the  love  of 
the  supernatural,  a  propensity  to  believe  by  jireference 
everything  wliifh  is  obscure,  incomprehensible,  or  wliich 
cannot  be  explained  nor  proved."  Yet  even  from  this 
definition  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  from  mysticism 
spring  the  sublime  virtues  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  the 
love  of  one's  neighbour  ratlier  than  of  oneself;  and  that 
in  it  man  alone  finds  the  roots  of  that  sohdarity — the 
word,  I  hope,  has  attained  its  English  citizenship— which 
binds  together  first  the  family,  and  then  the  State,  and 
thus  enables  men,  like  other  relatively  feeble  animals,  to 
perform  by  uniting  their  strength  works  which  they  could 
never  accomplish  as  individuals.  That  by  inspiring  man 
with  a  love  of  and  an  inspiration  towards  an  ideal,  how- 
ever unattainable,  it  has  been  the  foundation  oC  all  art 
requires  no  demonstration. 

What  then  are  the  dangers  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
shadows  of  these  virtues  of  mysticism?  Some,  of  course, 
are  obvious  enough.  It  has  even  been  said  by  that 
especially  hard-headed  advocate  of  rationalism,  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  that  the  higher  precepts  of  Christianity, 
if  followed  to  their  logical  extent,  would  produce  a  flaccid 
and  molluscous  personality,  the  enemy  of  nobody  but  itself. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  most  dangerous,  because  the 
most  insidious  tendency  of  mysticism  lies  in  that  paltering 
with  the  truth  from  which  mystics  are  never  very  far.  The 
professed  mystic  who  looks  ujxjn  all  terrestrial,  or  for  that 
matter  cosmic,  phenomena  as  symbols  ol  that  which  is 
taking  place  in  some  transcendental  sphere  may  perhaps 
be  excused  if  he  occasionally  loses  sense  of  the  reality  of 
things.  But  long  before  this  stage  is  reached  comes  "one 
in  which  the  mystic  begins  to  show  signs  of  an  intellectual 
dishonesty  which  leads  him  to  think,  and  soon  with  all 
but  the  noblest  natures,  to  say  the  thing  which  is  not. 
Have  a  controversy  with  a  mystic — I  have  myself  re- 
jjeatedly  made  the  experiment  with  my  own  vile  person — 
and  you  will  find  him  imputing  to  you  motives  that  have 
never  moved  you,  accusing  you  of  blows  that  you  have 
never  struck,  and  even  putting  into  your  mouth  statements 
that  you  have  never  made.  To  this  hidden  tendency  of  the 
mystical  temperament  must  be  attributed  the  slanders  which 
have  always  envenomed  the  controversies  of  rehgion.  The 
accusation  of  what  may  be  called  ritual  inmiorality,  for 
instance,  first  made,  perhaps,  by  the  Pagans  against  tiie 


I'rimitive  Church,  and  ((nickly  retorted  by  triumphant 
Christianity  against  their  Pagan  accusers,  has  enjoyed  a 
vogue  of  at  least  twenty  centuries  ;  and  as  if  to  show  that 
it  was  jjeculiar  to  no  church  or  sect,  has  been  successively 
brought  against  the  Jews,  the  earlier  heretics,  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  Catholics  themselves  until  it  was  the 
other  day  revived  against  the  supposed  sect  of  Satanists. 
Nor  can  we  assign  anj-  other  origin  to  the  trickery  which 
has  always  dogged  the  steps  of  claimants  to  mystical 
knowledge.  The  magicians  or  medicine-men  of  all  primi- 
tive folk  have  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  support 
their  pretensions  by  deception  of  the  senses  of  their  clients, 
anil  false  miracles"  forgeries,  and  false  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena  have  in  like  manner  formed  part  of 
the  stock-in-trade  of  every  organised  religion  since  the 
institution  of  civilisation.  Never,  perhaps,  has  this  been 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  case  of  the  Spiritualists, 
who,  as  Mr.  Podmore  states  in  his  just-published  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  themselves  affirm  that  all  professed 
mediums  are  in  one  way  or  another  guilty  of  fraud. 

Does  this  tendency  of  the  mystical  temperament  corre- 
spond to  any  marked  differentiation  or  variety  in  the 
physical  constitution  that  accompanies  it  ?  One  would  be 
inchned  a  priori  to  think  so,  because  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  tendency  to  mysticism  is  especially  the  property 
of  certain  varieties  of  the  human  race.  We  may  not 
beheve,  as  M.  Fouillee  states  in  a  late  pronouncement, 
that  Semites  and  Germans  of  all  peoples  produce  the  most 
mystics,*  while  rationalism  is,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  birth- 
right of  the  French.  But  it  seems  fairly  certain  that 
among  the  few  French  mystics,  such  as  Madame  Guyon, 
St.  Martin  and  their  fellows,  mysticism  seems  to  take  a 
more  rational  form,  and  to  be  feeling  back  its  way,  as  it 
were,  to  a  closer  correspondence  with  nature ;  while  if 
a  German  or  a  Semite  is  mystical,  his  speculations 
speedily  become  so  wild  and  undefined  as  to  prove  difficult 
of  apprehension.  But  a  more  cogent  argument  is  to  be 
found  in  experiments  that  have  lately  been  made  at 
the  Salpetriere  and  elsewhere,  which  go  far  to  prove  that 
both  mysticism  and  the  tendency  to  trickery  which  accom- 
pany it,  are  to  be  found  invariably  associated  with  the 
temperament  called  hysterical,  and  also  that  the  impostures 
of  such  patients  are  never  performed  with  entire  conscious- 
ness of  the  act.  That  this  separation,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called,  "  dissociation  "  of  consciousness  is  really  caused  by 
the  lower  brain-centres  which  control  voluntary  action, 
acting  either  from  congenital  defect  or  acquired  disease 
independently  of  the  higher  centres  of  association  and 
judgment,  is  likely  enough  ;  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  among  rustics,  children,  and  women 
who  have  not  undergone  the  mental  discipline  of  men,  that 
hysterical  symptoms  most  often  appear.  If  this  be  so, 
the  impostures  wliicli,  as  we  have  seen,  have  invariably 
attended  any  general  outbreak  of  mysticism  do  not  neces- 
sarily argue  any  great  amount  of  moral  guilt  on  the  part 
of  those  who  practise  them.  But  the  human  brain  is  so 
constituted  tliat  the  control  of  the  judgment  centres  over 
voluntary  acts  cannot  long  be  abandoned  with  impunity, 
and  that  mental  soon  brings  with  it  moral  degradation 
can  be  seen  from  the  numerous  cases  in  which  hysterical 
and  mystical  persons  have  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of 
drink,  of  drugs,  and  of  other  forms  of  immorality  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  For  tliis  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  the  dabbling  in  what  may  be  called  "the 
occult  arts"  of  hypnotism,  mediumisra,  crystal-gazing, 
and  even  of  palmistry  and  its  congeners  by  amateurs 
who  have  on  scientific  end  in  view,  cannot  be  too  sternly 
reprobated . 

F.   liEGGa 
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Correspondence. 

"A  New  Religion." 

Sm, — I  join  issue  with.  E.  M.  H.  I  do  not  consider  your 
review  of  Mr.  Podmore's  book  "  able  or  highly  interesting." 
Neither  do  I  care  for  the  book.  1  should  like  to  know  of 
anything  in  this  world  which  is  not  more  or  less  replete  with 
fraud  or  adulteration.  I  have  been  a  staunch  Spiritualist 
twenty-seven  years ;  and  I  think  I  have  proved  there  was 
more  fraud  in  the  I^aw  Courts  than  in  Spiritualism  ;  it 
would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  decry  law  and  the 
public-houses.  Spirits,  adulterated  or  pure,  injure  the 
population  miUions  of  times  more  than  Spiritualism  ever 
will. 

Spiritualism  sweeps  away  all  the  frauds  of  all  the  other 
religions ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  natural  it  should  be 
tabooed.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  it  turned 
into  a  Neic  Religion.  We  have  a  great  deal  too  much  so- 
called  religion.  Theosophy  is  too  hazy  for  a  common-place 
positive  brain  which  cannot  avoid  believing  only  what  the 
eye  seeth  and  the  ear  heareth. 

My  mind  is  quite  an  open,  unprejudiced  one ;  and,  if 
any  one  can  advance  any  rational  theory  as  to  what  it  is, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  abandon  my  belief  in  Spirits  and 
call  Spiritualism  by  some  other  name. 

As  for  "begging  tlie  question,"  as  I  consider  Mr. 
Podmore's  book  and  your  review  do,  I  scorn  such  tactics. 
— ^Youra,  &c.,  Geohoina  Welton. 


An  Explanation. 

Sir, — We  think  that  we  can  give  the  exjilanation  for 
the  "curious  misprint  in  the  date  on  Plate  I."  of  our 
facsimile  reprint  of  Blake's  "  Bock  of  .Tob,"  pointed  out 
by  your  corresixjndent  Mr.  T.  Edwards  Jones  in  your  last 
issue.  We  presume  that  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the 
dates  on  the  title-plate  and  cover-label  do  not  agree.  The 
discrepancy  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  in  his 
Life  :  "  March  8th,  182"),  was  the  publishing  date  on  the 
plates  ;  the  date  by  which  Blake  had  expected  to  have 
finished  them.  But  March  182(p  is  the  date  given  on 
the  cover,  and  the  correct  one." 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  bulk  of  the  "jOO  copies  for  England  have  been 
taken  up  in  the  first  month  is  evidence  of  a  wide-spread 
interest  in  Blake's  art  in  this  countrv. — Yours,  <^-c., 

■  J.  M.  Dent  A-  Co. 

29  and  :'.0,  Bedford  Street.  W.C. 


Other  LETn';Rs  SrjrsuRisi-.i> :  From  Mr.  W.  E.  Wilson  we 
have  received  a  communication  on  the  perennial  subject  of 
the  identity  of  the  "  \V.  H."  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets. — 
Mr.  C.  E.  Larter  WTites  in  praise  of  "The  liiver,"  by 
Mr.  Edin  Phillpotts.  If  Mr.  Larter  will  search  our 
columns  he  will  iind  that  this  book  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  three-column  article.  We  have  nothing  more  to  say 
on  "The  Hiver."—  A  soldier,  just  back  from  South 
Africa,  pleads  for  pictures  in  the  Ac.\I)E5IY. — Mr.  Algernon 
Ashton  raps  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  over  the  knuckles  for 
calling  Kubelik  a  genius. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.   165  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  oCEcrcd  a  I'rize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  letter  to 
an  imaginary  frienfl  in  thc  countrj-  recommcndinfr  a  iiocic  (new  or 
oM)  which  had  particularly  amused  the  writer.  .Many  of  onr  com- 
petitors have  confused  interest  with  amusement,  ao  disijualifyinp: 
their  attempts.  We  award  the  prize  to  Mr.  -OnscoipTic  M.-u-kie, 
Qanilirirlge  Rond,  ( 'lactun-on-rtea,  for  the  following  ; — 


What  is  Art  ? 
Read  Tolstoy's  "  What  is  Art  ? "  Turn  to  Chapter  X.  and  absorb 
gratefully  the  notes  on  Modern  French  Poets.  "  I  have  copied  out 
of  each  volume,"  says  he,  "  the  poem  which  happened  to  stand  on 
page  28."  So  might  Elisha  have  examined  the  tirst  literary  efforts 
of  those  who  called  him  "  Bald-head."  The  she-bears  are  superfluous. 
The  rugged  Eussian  rends  thc  foes  of  the  prophet  for  himself  with 
pitiless  impartiality.  Then  there  is  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  thc  peasant 
who  came  to  demand  of  thc  Kussian  Government  why  in  the  world 
a  statue  had  been  raised  to  thc  immoral  Pushkin — that  enquiring 
peasant  must  have  gone  far  by  now — Canada  perhajis.  Don't  over- 
look  the  lady-novelist  and  her  hero  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  a  la 
Guillaume  Tell  I  But  the  crowning  joy  is  Tolstoy's  description  of  a 
Wagnerian  Opera.     I  have  ceased  to  wonder  why  the  .stars  twinkle. 


Other  letters  follow  : 

CONGREVE'S   Pr.ATS. 

From  the  abode  of  bustle  and  din  [  write  you  in, the  haste 
becoming  a  worthy  citizen.  Moping  over  your  rural  rela.xation  I 
sought  solace  in  the  book-stalls  yesterday,  and  found  a  second-hand 
"  Congreve's  Plays."  Since  then  I  have  ceased  to  envy  you.  Read 
them  1  A  former  owner  has  pencilled  on  the  title-page  :  •'  If  I  could 
stand  apart  from  Life  and  Sorrow  and  Pain,  and  watch  tliem 
play  with  the  Rest  of  Men,  how  could  /  laugh ! "  But  that  man 
wasn't  well,  Alf  ;  "for  there  are  times  when  sense  may  be  unseasoned 
as  well  as  truth"  (Congreve).  In  these  plays  don't  expect  "soul," 
"  jiassion."  '•  poetry,"  or  even  "  depth  of  character  "  :  for  all  is  spark- 
ingly  flippant  and  indecorous.  The  fantastic  rigmarole  of  dedication 
and  the  high  falutin'  prologue  and  epilogue  are  great  fun.  He  also 
professes  to  start  with  moral  and  i>lot.    Js'evor  mind  ! 

[T.  E.  0.,  Brighton.] 

The  Conpebsions  of  a  Wife. 
Your  dem.ind  for  "a  really  funny  book''  is  almost  pathetic. 
Most  of  them,  now-a-days,  are  quite  unconsciously  humourous  : 
writers  take  themselves  far  tuo  seriously.  But  there  (.v  a  book  I  can 
recommend,  if  your  sense  of  humour  is  somewhat  cynical.  It  ia 
called  "  The  Confessions  of  B  Wife."  The  heroine  is  selfish,  morbid, 
and  unutterably  silly.  She  tells  you  unspeakably  outrageous  things 
with  thc  most  placid  ass-urance  in  the  world.  Certain  of  your 
sympatiiy.  she- takes  it  for  granted;  and  though  you  are  roaring 
in  her  face,  she  contir.ues  her  tale  of  woe  with  a  rapid  tongue  that 
never  tires.  Dorothy  was  in  tils  over  it  tlie  other  night;  it  cured 
her  of  a  headache.  Trulj',  laughter  is  tlie  King  of  all  physicians! 
I  am  sending  the  book  to-day  ;  the  style  of  humour  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  .lacobs  or  Anstcy. 

[C.  F.  K.,  Manchester.] 

Three  Mexon  the  Bit.mmel, 

Why  did  we  promise  Mary  to  read  that  hateful  book  .' — and— word 
of  honour— have  you  read  it  yet .'  You'll  be  amused,  old  chap,  that's 
the  womt  of  it.  Three  fatuous <'ockneys  wandering  about  misunder- 
standing Germany,  and  sniggering  at  the  consequonci  s,  are  bnund  to 
set  up  a  titter  now  and  then  in  bosoms  as  sophisticated  as  .arc  (thank 
Heaven)  our  own.  I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spent  the  evening 
spluttering  with  laughter  over  the  accursed  book. 

We  were  both  born  with  an  extra  sensibility  to  anecdotes,  and  (as 
I  l)egin  to  fear)  we  have  bred  it  up  in  each  other  to  a  mania.  That 
is  why  I  recommend  the  thing  (I  am  recommending  the  thing). 
There's  a  delicious  tale  about  a  friendly  mongrel  foisting  itself  npcm 
a  poor  but  iionest  traveller.  You  will  laugh  immensely.  Sterne 
will  not  grudge  you  the  evening-  -he  will  gain  by  it. 

[S.  A.  (;.,  Frankfurt,] 

Better  Dead. 
.  .  .  .  For  your  present  mood.  I  would  recommend  Barrie'« 
"Better  Dead":  to  ray  shame.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  of  its  dis- 
tinguished author's  works.  It  is  one  of  those  books  thnt  a  man  nf 
humourous  genius  can  only  write  once  in  his  life— that  is  when  lie 
is  young  and  his  animal  tpirits  carry  him  awa^'.  It  is  a  pure 
extravaganza,  a  sort  of  anticipatory  travesty  of  Barrie's  later  self  in 
his  serious  mooris.  There  is  nothing  to  stem  one's  laughter,  antl  the 
fun  is  set  oil  by  a  mock  gravity  of  which  only  S(^ot<rh  humourists 
have  the  entire  secret.  You  will  not  say  of '■Better  Dead  "  as  you 
did  of  M.ark  Twain's  last  book,  that,  tlmugh  you  are  constrained  to 
la\igli,  it  isagainst  ,-\onr  belter  judgment.  Wit  is  herein  abundance  ; 
and  absurdity  attains  a  tran.scendcntal  sense  only  to  be  paralleled 

in  our  admired  G.  B.  S 

[W.  H.,  London.] 

We  !uld  a  list  of  other  books  selected  by  other  competitors  :  — 

"The  Skipper's  Wooing." 
Frederick  llariisou's  "  Kuskin.'' 
•'The     Wonderful     History     of 

Peter  S(dieihiel." 
Cowley's  "  Kssays." 
"  The  Little  White  Bird  "  (.H). 


"  Borrowed  Plumes." 
"  An  Edinburgh  Eleven." 
"  Thc  Path  to  Rome." 
"Celebrities  and  I.'' 
"The  Knight  of  Gwynue." 
"  Sea  UrchinH." 
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"  Vau'tv  Fair." 
"  Many  Cartroea  "  (2). 
"  'J'he  Qolden  Age." 
"  Troy  Town  '  (2). 
"  The  Bachelors  Club." 
"The  Human  Boy." 
"  Pamela." 


"  Plays,      Pleasant     ami      Un- 

plcagant." 
"  The  Cardinal'R  Snuff  Box." 
"  YouiiK  April." 
"  The  Kiver." 
"Cecilia." 
"TheKefugees." 


Competition  No.  i66  (New  Series). 

This  w.-ick  we  offer  a  [irize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  liost  comment, 
not  to  exceed  1.".0  words,  on  any  aitiele,  review,  or  par.-igrapli 
appeariujr  in  this  numljer  <  f  the  Academy. 


liUI.ES. 

Answers,  a<ldres8e<l,  '-Literary  Competition,  THE  ACADEMY, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C., '  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
I)Ost  of  Wednesday,  26  November,  1002.  Each  answer  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  eoupon  to  be  fouml  on  the  second  page  of 
Wrapper,  or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending 
more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt 
with  a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
C;)ntributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


SPECL\L  COMPETITION. 
We  have  received  115  Tales  suitable  for  Reading  Aloud  to  a  Child. 
The  succefsful  story  will  be  published  in  our  Christmas  luimlier  on 
December  (Jih. 
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New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOOICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

■Wnkcforil  (Rf v.  .lolin),  Tlic  Way  to  tlje  Fntlicr    (Wells  Gardner)  net  2/0 

Wckcrsleth  (M.  Cjril),  Letters  to  a  (ioiUon (Mowbrav)  net  3/6 

lie  Iji  Warr  (CoKstauce,  Coontess),  Translated  by,  Tlie  Minor  of  Perfection 

(BunisA  Oatesl  6'0 

Scott  (C.  Anderson),  Tbe  Making  of  a  Christian (Arenson)  1,6 

POETRY,  CHITI0I8M  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Ho'mea  (Edmond).  The  Triumph  of  Love (Lane)  net    3/6 

Whitljy  (Charles  J.),  The  Nese  King ..(Unicorn  Press  I  net    <•' '< 

Pic  (.1.  Vesian),  The  Foreign  Woman    ( Sonneiischein ) 

Lowe  (Daviil),  A  JIan  of  Li isnre  :  A  Piay  in  three  Acts .... . .(Wilson)  net 

Pradeau  ((iiistave),  A  Key  to  tlie  Time  Allusions  in  the  Divine  Ccin^dv  of 

Danle  Alighieri (Methiieu) 

Oilwon  (Wilfrid  Wilson),  The  Queen's  Vigil  and  otiier  Song  . .  .(.Mattliews)  net 

(Mhson  (Kllzat)etb),  The  Burden  of  Love (         „        ;  net 

Chambers  (C.  Haddon),  The  Awakening  :  A  Plav  in  foiir  Acts  ..CHernemann) 

Watson  (William),  Selected  Potms .'.  .(Lane)  net 

Baring  (Maurice),  The  Black  Prince,  and  other  Poems .(         )  net 

(irein  (.1.  T.),  Drairatic  Criticism.    Vol.  Ill (CJreening) 

Philliinore(John  Swinnenon),  translated  and  explained  ijyi  The  Athenian 

Drama.    Vol.  II.     Sophocles (Allen)  net 

Adams  (Arthur  H.),  Tlie  Kazarene  :  A  Study  of  a  Man .....     (Wellby)  nft 

Harte  (Bret  J  aud  Pembcrton  (T.  Edgar),  .Sue  :  A  Play  in  three  Acta  (Greening) 
Keed  (Sir  tdward).  Poems (Hicharas)  net 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Kniger  (President),  Memoirs.    2  Vols (UdwId)    82/0 

Whitman  (Siuney),  Personal  Remiuiscmces  of  Prince  Bismarck.  .(Murray)  net  IV/0 

Snow  (AlplieusH.),  The  Administration  of  Dependencies ( Putman's)  net    IS/U 

Ijjunsbiiry  (Thomas  R.),  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire (Vatt)  net    7/6 

Dorman  (Marciislt.  P.),  A  History  of  the  British  Empire  in   the  Nineteenth 

Centur.v.     Vol  I.      (Kcfan  Paul)  net  120 

(.oldmanu  (Cliaries  Sydney),  W  ith  General  French  and  tbe  Cavalrv  iu  South 

.■  ,  .'*''■'"',  •  •  ••.,•••  •,:.••  •  L-  •  ■  •;  •  V  V  •  V,:  •  • (Macm'illan  net)    15/0 

Hobhoii5e(l;mily),  Ihe  Brunt  of  the  \\ar.  uud  M  here  it  Fell (Mcthuen)    60 

Boutroux  (Kinile),  Pascal (Sherratt  4  Hughes)  net    ^/o 

Workman  (llerbeit  B.),  The  Dawn  of  the  Itelorniation.    Vol.11  (Kelly)    3  6 

Edited  liy  His  Wife,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Max 

MUlIer.    -  V  ols. , .» , . .  .(IjOngiiians)  net  32/0 

Tlie  Intelligence  OfBcer,  on  the  Heels  of  De  Wet .- ....(Blackwood)    6  u 

hhand  (Alexander  Innts),  Wellington's  Lieutenants (Smith  Elder)    T/6 

Reevea  (W.  P.),  Slate  Experiments  in  Aiistnilia  and  New  Zealand.    2  Vols. 

.lamieson  (.lohn).  Pell  the  Cat ;  or  Who  Destroyed  the  Scottish  Abbeys? 

Warren  (Sir  Charles),  On  the  Veldt  in  the  Seventies .      (Isbister)    ]«'» 

Players  of  the  Day.     Part  II. (Newne^)  net    U/7 

Our  King  an.lgueeii.    Part.Wl (Hulclili  son)  net    0  7 

Scottish  HistoryamI  Life (Madelioiel  net  12  U 

SOIEiiOE  AND  PHILOSOPHY, 
nammonil  (William  Alexander),  translated  by,  Aristotle's  Psychologv 

(Souiicnscliein)  net  10 d 

Downes  (Robert  P.),  The  Art  of  Noble  Living (Kelly) 

Flenilug(J.  A.),  Waves  and  Hippies  in  Water.  Air  aud  ^thcr. .','  "."(SPO  K  )    8/0 

I inrnhill  ( Bev.  J. ).  The  Moron  <.f  Suicide.    Vol.  11 ( i.oniimani)  net    6/0 

Boxa'l  (Geirge  K),  Tlic  Anglo-Saxon  :  A  Study  in  Evolution (Hichards)    60 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Alccck  (A.),  A  Naturalist  iu  Indian  Seas ,. (Murrey)  net    18 '0 

Birch  (John  (;nuit).Tr?v»rs  in  North  and  Central  Chln«(H  jrkt  &  Blackett)  net  lo'6 

Prichnrd  (H.  Hesketli).  1  hrongh  the  Heart  of  Pafagoula (Hiiiicniaiin)  net  21(1 

Lubbock  (Bahil),  p.i.uiid  the  Horn  before  the  Ma*t    (  Miirniy)  net     s  u 


ART. 

Scott  (Leader),  Bell'i  Utoatnre  Series  of  Painters :  Oorreggio (Bell)  net  I/O 

Armltage  (Harold),        „  ,.  h         :  Oreiue (       _       >  I'U 

MacColl  (D.  S.),  Nineteenth  Centurv  Art (Macleliosei  net  I0>  o 

-  The  Art  .lourual."    Volume  for  1902 (Virtue)  SlyU 

MISCELLANKOVS. 

Canlfelld  (S.F.  A.),  House  Mottoes  and  loscriptions (Stock)  6  0 

Ross  (Martin),  and  Sonier  .'ille  (E.  o;.),  A  Patrick's  Day  Hont (Constable)  Vil 

Piinlon  (K.  F.). The  Laundry  at  Home   (Wells  (ianien)  03 

Saint  George's  Calendar  for  IStOS (Constable)  net  10 

.M r.  Balfour's  Apologetics  Cri( ically  Examined ( Watt s )  net  3  0 

Y<«r-Book  of  the  Scientific  and  Ix^arncd  Societies  of  Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland 

(Oriffln)  7  6 

Belfleld  (H.  Conway),  Handbook  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  ....(Stanford)  S  a 
Muret  Sanders,  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Lr  iiguages 

(Grevcl)  3,8 

Willson  (Deckles),  The  New  American' (CHiapman  4-  Hall)  net  IU/8 

Weir  (Harrison),  Our  Poultry  and  all  about  them.    Part  2... (Hutchinson)  net  ('/7 

'•Ihc  Sunday  M.igazine."    Volume  1902 (Isbister)  7  6 

••Go<«l  Words."     Volume  1902 (       „      )  </« 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Hayward  (F.  IT.).  The  Student's  Jlerbart (Sonnenschein)  net    1  0 

Brownrigg  (C.  E. ),  edited  by.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Book  1.  . .( Blackie  I  1/6 
"■•--■  ■  ■     1/6 

16 
3/0 
1/6 
1/6 
1/0 
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M(^rim(^  (Prosper),  CoJomba (      «      ) 

Grierson  (Walter),  2'ractical  Book  Keeping (      ,.      ) 

Mardon(H.W.),  A  (^'Cography  of  Kgypt  and  the  Anglo-£gyplianbudan(      „      ) 

The  Complete  History  Re,-vders.    Book  V (      „      ) 

Atkins  (H.  G.),  A  Skeleton  French  Granimer (      m      ) 

The  Picture  Shakespeare  :  Hamlet (      n      ) 

Moli^re,  (Little  Frenca  Classics),  Le  Itourgeois  C^entllhoirme (      .,      ) 

Barbe  (Louis  A.),  edited  by,  (Little  Flench  Classics),  Poems  for  Kedtation 

(Blackie) 

Schiller,  (Little  German  Classics),  Select  Ballads   (      ,.       • 

Cotterill  (H.   B.),  edited  by,  (Little  Geiman  Classics),  'Ihe  Kibelungeulied. 

Parti ■ (lllaikip) 

Heine  (Heiiirich),  (Little  Germau  (Jlassics),  Die  Harzreise <      „      ) 

H>  /inrr  also  ivrr-lird  IS  Jurmite  Boots  ami  30  rolvmes  of  Srit  Jirlili-iiit. 


New  Books  Nearly  Re.\dv. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son 
received  a  batch  of  proof  sheets  from  Mr.  Henty  on  the 
very  day  that  he  was  struck  dovm  by  paralysis.  The 
amount  of  his  unpubhshed  work  is  uncertain,  but  we 
may  look  for  at  least  one  new  book  during  1903.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  it  was  owing  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  crew,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  that  he  was  not 
removed  from  his  yacht  as  had  at  first  been  decided. 
This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  magnetism  of  the  man. 
Strangers  used  to  write  to  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  To  the 
boys  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  alike  he  was  a  very 
real  force,  doing  more  unconsciously  for  the  cause  of 
Anglo-Saxon  union  than  scores  of  professional  speech- 
makers. 


The  "  Three  Years  War,"  by  Christian  Rudolf  de  Wet, 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Constable  iS:  Cc.  on 
December  1.  Some  idler  or  other  busied  him.'^elf  in 
counting  the  exact  number  of  times  that  Pierre  Ix)ti 
used  the  French  words  for  "  I  "  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  Academy.  The  following  list  of  headings  suggests 
a  somewhat  similar  exploitation  of  the  personal  pronoun  : 
"  I  go  on  Commando  as  a  Private  Burgher — I  am  appointed 
Vecht  General — I  make  Lord  Kitchener's  acquaintance — 
I  am  driven  into  the  Transvaal — I  return  to  the  Free 
State— I  fail  to  enter  Cape  Colony~I  cut  my  way  through 
()0,(X)0  Troops— I  go  to  the  Transvaal  with  President 
Steyn."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  human  being 
has  a  better  right  to  this  attitude  than  De  Wet.  More- 
over, it  is  not  so  much  the  South  African  War  that  one 
wants  from  him  in  a  book  of  this  kind  as  the  impress  of 
his  own  personality. 

Many  people  will  welcome  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  "  Rural 
England,"  which  is  coming  from  Messrs.  Ijongmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  on  the  iiath  of  this  month.  This  volume 
contains,  with  additional  matter,  the  substance  (if  the 
author's  letters  to  the  "  l>aily  Express."  The  object  of 
the  book,  as  of  the  letters,  is  to  suggest  a  means  of 
keeping  on  the  soil  what  is  left  of  our  rural  population. 
Like  that  profound  study  of  Rural  France,  "  La  Terre  qui 
Meurt,"  Mr.  Haggard's  book  is  a  protest  against  the 
world  movement  towards  the  great  cities. 


29  November,  igo2. 
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SANDS  &  Co. 

THE  CITY  OF  CONFUSION 

A  Study  in  Modern  Anglicanism. 
^y      CJ  .      ^  -      'W  O  O  X>  . 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 

London  :     12,  BURLEIGH     STREET,    STRAND. 
CONTENTS    OF    THE 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY   AND  AFTER 

FOR    DECEMBER,   1902. 

AMERICA'S  BID  FOR  NAVAL  SUPREMACY.     li^  ARC  HIBALIi  S.  HURU. 

THE  WEAK  SPOT  IX  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC.     By  J.  WKSTOS. 

THE     REAL    OB.IECT    OF    CORN    LAWS.     By   Sir  GUILFORD    L.    M0LE8- 

wuRTB,  K.O.I.E. 
THE  TANGLE  OF  LONDON  LCCOMOTION.    By  SIDNEY  Low,  L.C.C. 
OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS  A  PUBLIC  PERIL.  By  Sir  OLIVBR  Lot)GK,F.R.S 

U'riitcipat  of  the  Vnitfrsit^  of  ISirmitujham). 

RELIGION  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.     By  His  Grace  the  DCKK  OF  Noinu- 

UMUEKLAND. 

THE  JESUITS  AND  THE  LAW  IN  ENGLAND.  By  tlie  Rev.  Fatlier  GERARD,  S.J. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  FUTURE.    By  O-sWALD  Crawfibd. 

THE  WU.MAN-HEADED  SERPENT  I.\  ART.     By  Mre.  W.  KK.MP-WKL(;H. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH.  By  COARLEs  L.  EAST- 
LAKE. 

lOKOBLB  USE  OF  THE  CLAS.=iICS.  By  tlie  Hon.  BovD  Wist  DE.sTKR  (to(f 
i'liiffii  .Stai'-s  Uiniflfi;  Su-Uzft-lnml), 

TUB  OEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL:  Book  III.,  Incs  440  566.  By  the  Kigbt  Hou. 
Lord  Blrbhclerb. 

a  possible  addition  to  the  dual  alliance.    by  demetrius  c. 

UdCIliKlt. 
THE  STORY  OF  "THE  FOURTH  PARTY."— JI.   Its  Progress.    By  Harold  E. 

GORST. 

LAST  MONTH.    By  Sir  WEMYSS  REII). 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  KALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.G.S. 
Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
F'cap.  8to.  use   SllllJ.lSa    EACH.  lUiistrattd. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions 
from  His  Excellency  E.  J.  Phelps,  late  American  Minister ; 
Professor  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  ;  Robebt  Browning,  A.  W. 
KIN6LAKE,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORFOLK  BEOADS. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BBBOON  and  its  BEAOONS. 

THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTBRN,  and  CHEPSTOW. 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUeER-MARB. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
(LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR.      ) 
(LLANFAIRFECUAN,  ANGLESEY,  anil  CARNARVON,  j 

ABERYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH,  MACHYNLLETH,  and  ABEKDOVEY. 

CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  BETTWi-Y-COED,  SNOWDON,  Sl  FESTINIOG. 

BABMOUTH,  DOLOELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICOIETH,  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

Is.— THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading 

boteli!  throughout  the  world. 


**  What  woaM  not  the  intelHgent  tourist  ia  Paris  or  Bome  give  for  such  a  guide 
book  as  thi^  wliich  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  asuiil  scope  of  such 
TolumesI "— 7A«  Times. 

**  It  Tcry  empliatically  tops  them  %\V—Dail^  Oraphic. 

"The  best  Handbook  to  Loudon  ever  isRued."— Liverpool  Oaily  Post, 
THIRD  EDITION.  REVIS?:D,  6b.— GO  Illustratious,  21  Map^^  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND     ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  Inder  "/ 4,500  Iteferenrpt  to  all  Streetx  and  I'lavin  nf  Inleri'M. 

LlangoIlcD  :    DARLINGTON  &  Co, 

London:  8IMPKIN,  MAIlHiiiLi,,  HAMILTON,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Railway  BookitaUx,  and  all  Booksellers.        Paris  and  New  York  :  BHKTANO'iJ. 


MACMILLAN  &  Co.'S  LIST. 

Mr.  SA  VAGE  LAN  DOR'S 
TRA  VELS  IN  PERSIA, 
Across  Coveted   Lands : 

Or,  a  Journey  from  Flushing  (Holland)  to  Calcutta,  Overland. 

With  175  IIliistrati}n^,  Dijignims,  Plans,  and  Maps  by    Author. 

In  2  vols.,  hvo,  303.  net  \Remiy  on  Tuesday. 

WITH  GENERAL  FRENCH  AND  THE 
CAVALRY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  S.  GOLDMANX.     With  Photogravure  Portrait,  over  130  Illiit- 
trations,  and  numerous  Map".     Svo,  l»),s.  net. 

RUDYARD   KIPLING'S   NEW   BOOK. 

JUST    SO    STORIES 

for  Little  Children. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     4to,  Us. 
HIGHWAYS    AND    BYWAYS    SERIES .\J:\V  VOL. 

LONDON. 

By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook.     Wi'li  lUustialions  Ijy  Hugh  Thomson  and 
F.  L.  Gkiggs.     Extra  crown  .Svo,  6-i. 
DAILY  CHK0NH-XE.~"  Admirably  performed.    .    .    .     It  is  the  grea^  charm  of 
Ml!.  Cook's  volume  that  it  makes  us  see  our  London  through  the  eyes  of  great 
men  who  loved  her  in  the  past.    .    .    .     Fa=ciiiating  book." 

ENGLISH    MEN  OF   tXTT£.KS.~l«KW  SERIES. 

Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  flat  back,  2s.  net. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.  By  Austin  Dohson. 
POPULAR    UNIFORM    EDITION 

WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HAROY. 

Ill  FortiUKhtly  Volume.'-,  with  a  Map  of  W'essex  in  each.     Crown  Svo,  3tj.  (.U.  each. 
Latest  Auuitions  : 

TWO    ON    A    TOWER. 
A     PAIR     OF     BLUE     EYES.- 

ROME    AND    REFORM. 

Uv  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  of  Balliol  College.    In  2  vols,  Nvo, 
2l3.  net.         ___  

^  BY   THE   LATE   JOHN  FISKE. 

ESSAYS  HISTORICAL  &   LITERARY. 

By  John  Fiske. 

Vol.  I.    Scenes  and  Characters  in  American  History.    With  Portrait. 
Vol.  II.  In  Favourite  Fields.     2  Vols,  Svo,  178.  net. 

MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


I'rici; 


THE  Cakdinal's  Pawn.    Chap-.  2I)-2S. 
CELTIO  SAGAS.    By  Stephen  Qwynn. 
PREU/sSEI.ECTIo.v.   By  B'lward  Dyson. 

TBE  PAtTVSvSTKM  OF  THE   KU  rUllS. 

A  Okimisal  Fueak.    By  Eclijar  Jepson. 
Pl>^Jl)I(  nERRV.    Uy  J.J.  Cjtton. 


Is.       Aliual  eubscrijttion,  post    free, 
COSTE.NTS  KOll  DBCEMBBR. 


lis. 


Lady  Maud's  Walk. 

An  Amatei;k  in  Ro.mb.  By  Percy  Lub- 
bock. 

Tun  Destiny  ok  the  Philippines. 
13y  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.'l. 


THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

lUustrateil.  Price  Is.  4d.  Airuial  Subscription,  post  free.  Ills. 

The  DECEMBER  NU.\IU1!H  Contains  ;- 

The  Second  Instiilinen'; 

of    RICHARD    WHITBING'S    New    Story 

THE  YELLOW  VAN. 

HEROISM  IN  EVERY-DAY  LIFE.    By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL: 

ANIMALS  IN  BRITISH  PARKS.      L  Wani'iam  Court.     By  Avnie  H.  KNiciir. 

II.  Aruuilel  Cistlf.     Uy  CHAltLES  R.  KNKlHT.     Illustrated. 
DE  APPILE-TREE.  By  JOEL  CHANDLEll  IIABKIS.  Picture  by  A.  B.  f  host.. 
And  num  -rou's  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ILLUSTRATED    MAOAZINE    FOB    (,'HILDREN. 


ST.    NICHOLAS. 


Price  Is.        Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
Tlie  DECEMBER  NU.VIUEU  Contains:— 
HOW  UNCLE  SAM  ilBSEBVKS  CHIUSTMAS.  Sketch.    By  Cl.lKl'OUD  lIowAKU. 
CHRLSTSaS  on  the  SlNQlNi:  KIVEK.    Story.    Uy  J.  L.  Hahdciuii. 
LAUY-liAHY.     Story,     liy  KLTU  MiENEKV  STUART. 

THE  STOllY  (IF   KINO  ARTIlUll  AMI   HIS  KNIGHT.S.    Serial.      liy  HoWAIlD 
I'VI.K. 

Anil  numerous  olher  Stories  for  tln^  Young. 
M,i,„iUI,iu'.<  .V.u-  III 'III  rah, I  (iihdi/giK-  /mil  f,<;  on  ,i/i/ilir,ilinu. 

MACMILLAN     &     Co.,     Limited,     London. 
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BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

No.  mill.— DEOEMBEB,  190'.'.  -Ss.  6d. 


CAMPAIGNINe   WITH 
KITCHENER. 

A      PERSONAL      SKETCH. 

Also   Contkibutions  bv  NEIL  MUNRO, 
K.  C.  LEHMANN,  JOSEPH    CONRAD,  &c, 

&c. 


WILLIAM   BLiCKWOOD  &   SONS,  EDINBl'BGa   AND 
LOKDO!f. 


From  Mr.  MELROSE'S  LIST  of  NEW  BOOKS. ' 

TWci  FINE  ANNUAL  VuLITMES.    Just  rublishcil. 

BOYS  OF  OUR  EMPIRE.    Volume  II.    Price 

7s.  6d. 
Among   »ll   the    aiiimal  Volumes   tor  Bojrg  this    U  tli« 
Newest  and  Best^    The  leading  contents  oomprist; : 

Six  Seri«l  Stories.  "Honnded  Out;  or,  Tlic  Boys 
of  Waveney  College, "  by  Itobert  teighton.  "  Figlitjng 
the  AfridI,"  bv  Kenned.v  King.  "The  Yellow  Satchel: 
a  Story  ot  Bn'rieil  Treasure,"  bv  Fred  Whishiw.  "  Tales 
of  n  Tug,"  bv  H.  J.  .Vshcrofu  "A  Hank  ontsider,"  a  roblio 
School  Storv,  by  Kent  Oiirr.  "  Brothers  iu  Arms,"  by 
Kdward  Stratemeyer. 

Hundreds  of  Short  fitoriesof  Adventure  and  School  Life, 
l)T  W.  E.  Cole,  Lt,  CjI.  John  Macgregor,  Arthur  Lee 
Knight,  J.  (r.  Rone,  Frederick  Marlowe,  Robert  Leighton, 
and  a  host  of  other  popular  Boys'  Writers. 

Illustrated  Articles  on  Champion  Athletes,  &c  How  to 
tie  Strong:  A  Series  ot  Health  Exercises,  by  Sandow. 
Twelve  Coloured  Plates  given  away.  Splendidly  bound 
in  cloth,  bevellad  boards,  with  spioially  designed  cover. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

THE  GIRLS'  EMPIRE.     Volume  I.     Price  5s. 

A  New  and  Up-to-I>ut«  Animal  Voliinie  for  British 
(iirls.  In  addition  to  Three  Serial  Stories,  entitled— "The 
rrinceasof  VTasa,"  byX.Topelias :  "TlioKainproof  Inven- 
tion," by  Bmily  Weaver;  and  " Morag  Maclean,"  by  Mar- 
garet M.  R&nkin  ;  it  contains  a  large  uumbfr  of  Complete 
Tales  by  B.  Kverett-Green.  Annie  E.  Iloldswortb,  Olive 
Birrell,  and  othf-r  popular  writers  for  Girls. 

Specially-written  articles  on  "  Athletics  for  Giri.s" 
"'Cosy  Corner  Chat."  "Confidential  Talk.s  with  Girls,"  by 
Lady  Henry  Snmei-Sit,  Aimte  B.  Holdsworth,  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Reaiiey,  Ac.  "  How  to  Make  Cakes  and  Biscuits,  Trifies, 
and  other  Cubnarj^  Pishes,"  aud  a  viritty  of  articles  of 
K'eneral  interest.  Anecdotes,  Full-page  Illustration?, 
Poems,  Ac. 

The  lUustrati'  n^  are  a  'feature  of  the  volume,  and 
irclude  m'&ny  by  such  well  known  artists  as  George 
Kankln,  the  animal  paintor;  Button  Mitchell,  E.  A.  Pike, 
E.  Travera  Pope,  &c. 

"The  Giria'  Empire "  is  splendidly  bound  iu  cloth, 
ttevelled  boards,  with  specially  designed  cover,  and  makes 
a  most  attractive  volun.e  for  Girls.    6s. 

THE  MAKING   OF    THE    EMPIRE:    The 

Story  of  our  Colonies.    By  Akthdb  Tkmi'LE,  Author 

of  "bur  Living  Generals,"  dtc. 
With  New  Portraits  and  Illustrations.   Fifth  Edition,  re- 
written, extende<l,  and  brought  up  to  June,  1902.     Cloth 
1  wards,  5g. 

GABRIEL  GARTH,  CHARTIST.  By  Evelyn 

EVKttBTT-tiltKEX,  Autljor  of  "S-t  Wynfritlis," 
"Olivia's  Eiperiment,"  "Dire  Lorinier's  Heritage." 
&c.,  die.  Illubtrated  by  J.  Avton  Sy.misoton. 
Cloth,  bevelied  boards,  gilt  top,  ,'ts. 

At  3s.  6<l. 

SHINING  AND  SERVING :  Six  Addresses 

on  the  Christian  Lite.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILI.EB,  D.D. 
Cloth  lirards,  38.  fid. 

THE  "KINO'S  OWN"  LIIIRAUY,  3s.  6il.  ^^^-— ^^^-^^^--^— _^.^_^_ 

TORN  FROM  ItF FOUNDATIONS :  From    MUDIE'S      LIBRARY 

Brazilian  Forests  to    Inquisition  Cells.      By  DAVIU 
KKK,  Author  of   "Cossack  and  Czar.'      Imp.  16mo.  I 
Cloth  boards.  | 

"  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HEART  "  SERIES. 

Editedby  Al,K.\ANDi!K  SmkI/I.ie.  M  A.    Foolscap  8vo, 

cloth  boards,  gilt  ton,  Ss  (id.     W.Vf  VOLUMES. 

THE  DIARY  AND  JOURNAL  OF  DAVID 

BRAINKRD.  With  an  Introduction  Ijy  tlio  ElJITOR. 
Two  Volumes,  6s,  '  ■  j 

16,  PlLGRIsrsTREBT,~LONDON,  RC.  ] 

JUST  PUBLISHED  nv  rilE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 
TWO    FAVOURITE  VOLUMES. 

YOUNG  ENGLAND.  Volume  XX 1 1 1.  A  Splen- 
did Of  -Book  for  Boys.  Trofusely  Illustrated,  cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boprds.     Price  »a. 

THREE  SERIAL    STOBira.    "A   Lo.valift    Bov,"  by  ! 
Iv.  D.  Mackenzie.    "Tlie  King's  Ring  :  a  Tale  of  Gnstavns 
Ado'phns,"    by   Z.  Topelios.    and     "Willi     Piairro    the 
Conquistador,"  by  A.  L.  Haydon. 

Stories  of  Lite  at  the  Great  Public  Schools,  by  the  ' 
Hcv.  E.  B.  Hrailtord,  M.A.  (Oion.).  ,  '  i 

Illustrated  Papers  on  a  Boy's  Workshop,  by  Qcorge  P. 
Moon.  A-c. 

Thiks  with  Boys  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Dawson,  M.A. 
(OxoM.).     Stories  of  Life  in  our  Colonies 

Ptories  ot  Kxciting  Advent  .re,  by  David  Ker.  Charles  . 
EBwardfj,  Argyll  Saxby,  K.  M.  Eady,  George  Gale  i 
Thomas,  &c.  I 

Stories  of  School  Lite  and  Sports,  by  W.  B.  Cale,  B.  M.  ' 
Aitken.  Haro'd  Avery,  Ac.  ' 

This  Volume  opens  with  a  striking  Coloured  Plate  from 
the  |»inting  by  Charles  M.  Padday.  entitled  "Worsted," 
and  also  conlains  a  lieantlful  douWe-plate,  in  colours,  of 
their  Majesties  the  Kinjr  and  Queen. 

CHILD'S  OWN  MAGAZINE.  SIXTY-NINTH 

ANNU.\L  VilLU.MB.  Price  Is. 
Thia  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  cheapest  ot  Children's  An- 
nuals, and  is  a  nniversal  favourite.  It  iimtnins  an  Illns- 
tralcd  Serial  Slor.v,  eiilitle<l  "  Jark's  Bahy."  by  Blanche 
Atkinson,  the  well-kiionn  children's  autlior.  Short  Stories 
and  Speiial  Article:',  Poetry,  Picture  Puzzli^s  Prize  Compe- 
titions, and  many  other  fmtures.  Illuminated  yh|i«r 
boards.  Is.,  clotli  Iwards,  I?.  «d. 

««-53,  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NOW    READY. 

RES    RELICTAE 

An   Essay   towards   a   New   and 
Larger  Philosophy. 

By  SHAW  MACLAREN. 

Pott  8vo,  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "  The  di.stingiiishing  thing  here  is 
the  assertion  of  the  ethical  faculty,  and  this  is 
valuable." 

Times. — "  Mr.  Maclaren  expounds  the  doctrine 
that  raan  has  three  quite  distinct  and  authentic 
avenues  to  truth, — sense,  reason,  and  the  ethicil 
faculty.  .  .  .  Some  suggestive  thoughts  in  the 
volume." 

St.  James'ii  trii^etfe.—  " 'Enmys  in  philosophy 
with  a  very  modern  tendency,  sufficiently  striking 
in  thought  and  expression  to  cau.su  a  vivid 
regret  tor  the  author's  death." 

Jhwliimm. — "Much  of  originality,  truth,  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  meaning." 

London  : 
GEORGE   ALLEN,   1.5(i,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


Mr.  JOHN  LANE'S  LIST. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 
THE    SOCIAL    LADDER.      \\j 

CHAULBs    Dana     Gibson.       Larve     CMrtoonH. 

oblong  Folio  (12  by  18  inches),  uniform  with  "A 

Widow  and  Her  Friemia."    20f. 
•,»  Mr.    JOHN    LAKE    haa    preparerl    an    illustra^eil 
DooVIet.  entltldl  "THE    GIBSON    AMERICAN    OIRIV 
wliicli  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
a  post-card. 


DREAM     DAYS.       Hy    Ken.vetii 

GRAIIAMK.  Witli  Full-paife  IMiotognivurpp,  Title- 
uage,  r'over  Dchi^d,  and  Tail-pieces,  by  MaxkiBLD 
Pakrt>b.    Small  lio,  gilt  top,  7s.  (Id.  net. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS, 

or  MIRTH  AND  MARVELS.  By  nioSIAS 
I.\«ol.r)SHV,  Esriuire.  A  Kew  Kditiou  witli  up- 
wanU  oF  lUO  Illustratinnr.  a  Title-psfre,  and  a  Cover 
Design b;  Hebbkrt  GOLii.    Large  oro*n  8ro,6a. 


(limited). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    for    3    months,  6  months, 
and  12  months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE    BEST  and  MOST   POPULAR   BOOKS 
of  the  SEASON   ARE    NOW   in 

CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses  of  terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand   surplus  Copies  of  Books  always 

ON   SALE   (Second  Hand).     Also  a  large  Selection  ot 

BOOKS   IN   LEATHER   BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOK 

CHRISTMAS,    NEW   YEAR, 
BIRTHDAY   AND    WEDDING 
,   PRESENTS. 

30  to  S4,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET : 
S41,  Erouipton  Iloiul,  S.W.  :  48,  Queen  Virtoria 
Street,  E.O.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  MAHCnESTBB. 


IN      A      TUSCAN      GARDEN. 

With    numerous    lliustratious    Uepro'luce«l     from 
Photopraphp,  croftu  8vo,  ^8.  net. 


A  ROMANCE   OF  THE   NUR- 

SERY.  B.v  L.  AI.I.EX  IUHKKIl.  With  »  Full- 
pa)^e  IllustratinuR.  a  Titie-paije  and  Cover  Design 
b.v  K.  M.  RoBERfS.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


HEROINES   OF  POETRY.    By 

Constance  Maud,  Author  of  '*  WuKii«r"s  Heroes,** 
and  "WafinTs  Hcroiii's."  Witii  Illnstnitioiia  by 
liKNUY  OS^'OVAT.     Crown  8vo.  6s.  Det. 


POETRY. 
SELECTED    POEMS.      By  Wm. 

Watson.    Bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  iict  :   bound   iu 
leather,  at  5s.  net. 


THE  ,  TRIUMPH    OF    LOVE. 

A    Sonuet    Setiueuce.        B,v    EDMOXn     HiinlKS. 
Small  -itn,  3s.  Cd.  net. 


FRESH    FICTION. 
THE     WINDING     ROAD.       By 

Elizaketh  rrODKiiKv,  Author  of  "Poor  Jlunum 
Nature."    CrowuSvo,  6s. 

KITWYK.       By   Mr«.   .Toiix    Lank. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  liy  IldWAllli  Prl.B, 
>  LliEIlT  S'l-KRSEB,  and  U.  W.  EinViliUs. 
Cronu  8vo,  83. 

LUCK    O'  LASSENDALE.     By 

the  E.\KI.  OK  IDDKSI.EICH.    Crown  Mvo,  6.-i. 


THE      BEAUTIFUL     Mrs. 

MOULTON.  i^v  X.vriiAsiKi.  stri'HKNso.v, 
AutlL.r  t,f  •  They  'That  Took  the  Sword."  Crown 
8va,  6s. 


AN       ENGLISH       GIRL       IN 

PARIS.     SIXTH  TH'iUSAKD.     Grown  Svo,  6s. 

THE     LADY     PARAMOUNT. 

By  Hknhy  Haiii.axd,  Author  of  "The  Cardinals 
SiiuB-Box,"  "Comedies  and  Errors,"  "Grey  Roses." 
Crown  8to,  8s. 

THE   CHILD   MIND.     By  B.  11. 

UllK'IHKUTON.     Crown  Hvo,  'M,  6d.  liet. 


JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  Vigo  Street,  W. ; 
and  New  York. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    TRACT    SOCIETY. 


SEVENTH    EDITION     JUST     READY.      Crown   8vo,   cloth   gilt.   3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS    FOR    THE    SUNDAYS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

By  the    BISHOP    OF    DURHAM,    Dr.    HANDLEY    C.  G.    MOULE. 
For  special  presentation  tfiis  Booic  may  be  liad  in  Handsome  Binding,  padded  paste  grain,  gUt  line, 
round  corners,  gilt  edges,  gold  roll,  6s.  net,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

'Owardian. — *•  Devoot  readers  will  find  here  '  refreshment '  to  their  hearts  and  souls  in  many  VHfieties  of  spiritual  experience." 

Record. — **  There  is  not  a  chapter  In  the  book  which  does  not  yield  some  wise  direction,  some  searching  or  som'?  bracing  thought." 

i*peciator.~**  There  is  no  living  theologian  who  is  better  qualified  to  write  such  a  woik  than  Dr.  Moule."  Christian  World. — "Thiughtful,  wholesome,  stimulating.' 

Outlook, — "  It  contains  much  which  Clmrchmen  of  every  school  may  study  witti  profit." 

Qlohe. — "  B£arked  by  siraplicily,  directness,  and  freshness.    Whitever  his  topic,  Dr.  Moule  contrives  to  avoid  the  pnrely  commonplaoo." 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY.    Demy  8to,  cloth  pilt,  68.  net  (by  post,  6s.  4d  ). 

THE  STORY  OF  SOME  ENGLISH  SHIRES. 

liy  the  late  MAN OELL  CREIGHTON.   D.D.,  LORD  BTSHOF  of  LONDON. 

Thf  follotri/io  ffhir^s  arf  included  in  thu  Ko/Mm'-;— CAMBRIDGE,  CHESHIRE.  OUMBERrAN'D,  DERBY.  DURHAM,  GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  HUN'TINGDON, 
LAKCASHIRK.  LEICESTEa  NORTHAMPTON,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  SHROPSHIRE,  STAFFORD.  WARWICK,  WESTMORKLAND,  WORCESTER,  YORKSHIRE. 

^/A^HfpMm.— "  Fine  scholarship,  adequate  knowledge,  and  an  ea.sy  style  of  wntmg  are  rarely  c:ombined.  All  these  qualities  were  conspicuous  in  the  late  Dr.  Creighton's 
work,  and  we  therefore  welcome  this  reissue." 

ifprctalor.  — '*  A  happ^  combination  of  accuracy  and  picturesque ucrs." 


FIB8T  A»D  SECOND  BDinONS  BXHAUSTKD  IN  A  FEW  WEEKS.    THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY.  _   . 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  78.  6d.  net  (bv  post,  7s.  lid.). 

JAMES  CHALMERS :  His  Autobiography  and  Letters. 

ByBICHARD  LOVETT,  M.A.,  Author  of  "James  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,"  &c. 
Witli  Two  Photogravure  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  IHuptrations. 

No  better  gift-book  can  be  had  than  this  inspiring  biography.    Prepared  in  handsome  binding  for  special  presentation. 
Padded  paste  grain,  gilt  line,  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  gold  roll,  los.  6d.  net  (by  post,  lis.). 

The  Times.-  "  Mr.  LoTett's  book,  the  only  authotised  and  complete  Life,  Is  based  la-gely  on  aa  autobiography  written  by  Chalmers  shortly  before  his  death,  and  upou 
nnmerons  leiters."* 

The  Morninfj  /*o</.—**  Chalmers'  adventares  posses  mach  of  the  fascinating  glamour  of  romance,  and  their  story  is  interspersed  and  enlivened  by  many  charming 
episodes."  t     i.  . 

ra'/er.—*' James  Ch<»lmers'  fijilitp  for  the  Cross— which  w«s  not  the  Victoria— are  more  thrilling  antl  heart-stirring  than  the  most  heroic  episodes  of  the  late  war." 

Dfiilfi  S'urt.-*^  It  is  the  best  missionary  biography  that  has  appeared  during  the  last  twenty  year-'." 

FREDERICK  LANGBRIDGE'S  POEMS. 

jH$f  PuhlUhed. 

THE   DISTANT  LIGHTS.     A  Little   Book  of 

Verses.     By  Fkkdkki'k  Laxgbuhxie,  M.A.    Fcap.  8vo.  paper  covers,  is. 
O'lob*"—-^  A  good  deal  of  tliouglitand  faccy  is  embodied  in  this  modest  brochure." 
iianthester  ffuardinii.—'*  Apt  and  graceful." 

Timet.— ^ShoTt  porms  enshrining  a  single  thoright,  which  deserve  to  rank  high 
as  religions  verse." 


LITTLE  TAPERS :  A  Day-Book  of  Verses.    By 

tlie  Rev.  FUKDERICK  Lanobbidge,  M.A.    Fcap.  Svo,  paper  covers.  Is. 


A    CLUSTER    OP    QUIET    THOUGHTS.      By 

Frbukkkk     LANonitllxiE,    M.A.       Fourlh    Edition.      Fcap.    Hvo,    paper 
covers.  If, 
LUerarjf  IKorW.  — "Slnjua'Iy  striking,  cheery,  tender-like  snatches  of  poetry,  full 
of  helplessness  for  hearts  that  want  to  listen  to  words  that  have  life  and  peace , in 
til  em." 

Western  Morning  Netrs.—^  A  cluster  of  no  ordinary  merit." 

Glasgow  Herald.— '•'■  AXmmt.  every  page  contains  a  saying  of  priceless  value.  A 
golden  oracle." 

SILAS   K.   HOCKINa 

THE    AWAKENING   OP    ANTHONY    WEIR. 

Crown  Hvo.  HM  patrcs  '-totli  t-il*,  .Is.  6^.    Illu-tnite'l  hy  HAUor.D  CoI'I'Ino. 

i'ontrmporar}/  iiftifir.-  "Tlie  b«st  s  nry  wh'clt  Mr.  Silns  K.  Hocking  tias  written 
for  many  a  day  :  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  b<Ht  ptorics  he  hss  evir  written." 

Literature.  "A  careful  ttudy  of  the  mental  evolut  on  of  a  man  who  becomes  a 
mtnihtt-r  with  a  strong  vein  of  worldhness  in  liit<  natnre." 


ANNUAL   GIFT  BOOKS. 
THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL.    1056  pa^es. 

Witli  many  Illustrntions.  A  liandsonie  Book  for  I'resentation.  Containing 
a  Long  Story,  "John  Austin's  Will,"  by  W.  MONTHOsE,  and  16  Short 
Stories  by  well-known  Writers,  with  muc^  other  interesting  and  useful 
re.iding,    7s.  6d.  cloth  gi't. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL.  820  pages. 

Including  two  Long  Stores,  "Under  Calvin's  Spell,"  by  Dehokaii  Amock  ; 
"David  and  Jon  than,"  by  Julia  Hack.  The  Volume  also  contains  a 
host  of  interesting  items  for  the  Sahb'tth  enjoym'='nt  and  jirofit  of  every 
member  of  the  Ohrisfian  household.  Prof  us  ly  illustrated  by  Coloured  anil 
other  pictures.     78.  6d.  { lotti  gilt.  - 1   • 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL.    832  pages.    With 

miny  Illustrations,  including  12  coloured  or  tinted.  Stories  by  C  Mak- 
viLLE  Fenn',  David  Ker,  John  Fissbmore,  J,  Havelock  Jerram, 
Dr.  Gordon  [-tables,  Paul  Blakk,  Alfred  Colhkck,  John  a. 
HlG(;iNS0N,  F,  H    Boi.TON,  and  56  Sho  t   Tales  by  many   other  Writers 

^for  Boy,  toget'it-r  w  th  useful  and   interesting  Papers   on   nearly    evecy 

"subject  within  the  bo>'8  world.    8a.  cloth  gilt. 

THE  GIRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL.    832  pages.    Pro- 

fusely  illuEtrated.  Stories  by  Mrs,  G.  Dk  Hornk  Vai/.ev,  Sarah 
DouDNEY,  Sarah  Tytlkr.  M.  H.  Cornwall-Legh,  ami  20  Shorter 
Tal  8  by  other  Popular  Writers,  together  with  an  immense  variety  of 
rseful  reading  on  suljjects  of  interest  to  girls  and  their  mothers.  8s.  c^Qtfa 
gilt. 


^T  Ja^I^EI  s. 


AMY 

ODD  MADE  EVEN. 


LE    FEUVRE. 

With  7  IJIufitrations  by  Harold 

L'i'ppuiij.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  Qd, 
Af/ientrurn.—'*  K  pretty  story." 
Christian  World,—**  Bracing  and  strong." 
Qi/efn.—^  There  could  not  be  a  better  present  for  a  g  owlng-np  girl," 

AGNES    GIBERNE. 

STORIES  OF   THE  ABBEY  PRECINCTS.    By 

Aox  s  OIBKRNK.     With  3  Illiutratioiia  by  LuDcelot  Speed.    Large  orown 
8to,  cloth  gilt,  38.  Cil. 
Sp^ctaf'fr.  ■  "  M=M  r;ijjerne  liaa  made  n  succt-ss  of  th's  collection  of  stories." 


DAVID    LYALL. 

PIESr  EDITION  EXII.^USTKD  IN  A  FEW  WEBK3.    SECOND  EDITION 
NOW  KKADY. 

ANOTHER    MAN'S    MONEY.     By    the   Author  of 

••The  Lanri  o'  the   Leal,"    '■  1  lie  Gold   tliat    Perisheth,"  &c.      Illustrated. 
Large  crown  8vn,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  (id. 
.^/VrnPHm.— "Not  devoid  of  the  charm  tliat  the  bfst  Scottish  character  affords 
to  novelists." 

Sco/jtmai.— "It  is  a  hea'thy  love  story  of  the  country  life  of  wtdl-to-do  poDple  la 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  volume  also  contiiins  a  shorter  Bt<jry  trom  the 
same  pen,  an  interesting  .study  ol  religions  lif )  of  Gl!isg()w  peopln." 

Echo.—  '■  Well  worth  reading,  and  that  is  more  than  one  can  say  for  many  of  the 
new  novels  that  are  published  in  su?Ii  large  numbers." 

DEBORAH     ALGOCK. 

Author   of   "Tlic   Sp;inish    Brotliers." 

UNDER  CALVIN'S  SPELL.      Wilh  15  IHustrations 

by  J.  ScHoNUKHtt.     Large  crown  Hvo,  cloth  git,  3s.  6d. 
St.  James's  f/aiette.—  **  An  interesting  picture  of  the  most  successful  attempt  at 
theocracy  since  the  days  of  Moses." 
Churchman.  — "  K  hv\\r\\t\y  told  stnry." 


THE  RELI6I0US  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


PRESENTS 

AND 

PRIZES. 


1,000  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  AND  PRIZES 

AT   ALL    PRICES    FROM    SIXPENCE    UPWARDS. 

Reliable,  Readable,  and  Useful,  Cheap,  Attractive,  Illustrated. 

Please  ask  for  them  at  the  Book  Shops,  or  write  for  Catalogue  from  the  Publishers. 
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Ctiatto  fiWindusVNew Eooks, ^  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC,    "(essrs.  CONSTABLE'S  LIST. 


THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  Author  of  "A  History  of 
Our  Own  TiraeR,"  &c.    Two  vols.,  tieiny  Bv,  cloth, 
12s.  each. 
**  Sometimes  brilliant,  and  alwavs  intere»«tiD(r.     .    .    . 
An  able,  a  vivid,  and  a  picturcwiue  book."—  SKfcTCH. 

BAR,  STAGE,  and  PLATFORM : 

Autobiogmphic  Memories.      By    Bkkm'vn    Mkui- 
VAI.B.     With  a  Portrait.     Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  gilt 
to  .69.     SECOND  EDtTION. 
"Delightful    ami    veracious.    ...    A    storehou-e    of 
anecdote,  of  wit,  and  of  fiank  autobiography.*'— M.A. P. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 

THE  WINE  OF  FINVARRA. 

By  0.  L.  A»TROBrs,  Author  of  "  WiWersiiinor." 
"It  is  rarfly  that  we  get  such  an  excelteut  volume  of 
•hort  stories."— Daily  Hail. 

HERNANDO. 

By    Owsx    HALL,   Author    of   "The  Track  of   a 
Storm." 
**  An  original  and  ftnely-told  story." 

QLASQOW  BKJiALD. 

THE   BELFORTS  OF  CULBEN. 

By  Edmund  MnitiKLL,  Amhorof  "Tlift  Lone  Star 
Rush." 
"A  very  interesting  novel.    .    .    ,    Mr.  Mitchell  may 
be  warmly  congratulated,*'~CHic. 

NO  OTHER  WAY. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besaxt.     With  12  Illastrations 
by  Charles  D.  Ward. 
"The  Tii?our  of  it  fascinates  from  the  fir^t  page  to  the 
last."— Daily  Maiu 

THE  STORY  OF  LEAH. 

By  Hakry  Lindsay,  Author  of  "Judah  Pyecroft, 
Puritan." 
"Channing  and  brightly  written." 

PaijL  Mall  Gazette. 

DREWITT'S  DREAM. 

By  W.  L.  ALI)E.\. 
"A  delightful  novel." -To-Dav. 

A  GIRL  CAPITALIST. 

By   FL'RE.NCK   BRKiDT. 

**  An  interesting,  bright,  and  agreeable  novel." 

Scotsman. 

THE  SACRED  CRESCEATS. 

By  Wm.    Wesfall,    Author   of  "With    the    Red 
Eagle." 
"The  best  thing  that  Mr.  WestaU  has  done." 

MOR.N'IXO  Lkadrr. 

NEW    CONDENSED    NOVELS: 

UDni.KSQUtS.     By  IJRKT  HAini;.    With  I'ortrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  'is.M, 
"  Full  of  frolicsome  banter." — Daily  Chronicle. 


A  man  mi  roci-xiire  that  he  geenu  to  be 
The  mile  projtrietnr  iif  Jleraldry  ! 
Sfijf  hi  tijtiniofts  UKUiiVij  wrong^ 
Fit  fuhject  for  our  jentii,  he  goe»  along. 


THE  WOMAN   IN  WHITE. 

By  Wii.KiE  CoLLixa.  A  Nkw  Edition,  reset  in 
new  type  as  a  volume  of  the  ST.  MARTI  N'd 
LIBRARY,  and  printed  upon  very  ttiiu  paper.  Pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  28,  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net. 

The  other  volumes  of  the  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRABT  are 
as  follows : — 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.   ify 

TUOMAS  ilAllDV. 

THE   CLOISTER  AND  THE    HEARTH,    liy 

CUAHLbS  KEAUK. 

"IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND."    By 

CUAIII.EM  llEAUE. 

THE  DEEMSTER,    lly  Hall  Caink. 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE   FIELDS.     By  Richard 

jKFKKnIES. 

HEN      AND      BOOKS.       By      lloBERT      LOUIS 

8TKVEN80N. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    By  ROBERT  Louis 

8TKVE.\BO.\. 

THE  POCKET  R.  L.  B.:  FaronrKe  Faseages  from 
STKVE^80!^'8  Works. 


Undon:  CHATTO  t  WINDUS,  III,  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W.C 


T-ke  the  initials  of  this  mighty  man, 
The  mightiest  since  Heraldry  began  ; 
Between  them  place  another  letter — there 
Is  "our  own  bla-son,"  object  of  his  care. 

ij- 
Three  more  initials  !     These  will  indicate 
The  truly  learned  and  t'  e  truly  great, 
Whose   knowledge    tills  the   groundlings   with 

affright. 
Eemove  the  first,  and  then  you  see  the  light. 

iij. 
This  sort  of  basket  may  be  now  and  then 
Observed  within  the  Editorial  den. 
Some  Editors,  we  think,  might,  sure  enough. 
Use  it  to'  hold  their  own  "  pretentious  "  stuff. 

iiij. 
It  comes  each  quarter  in  a  lordly  way 
To  tell  us  how  all  other  sheep  will  stray  ; 
It's  time  were  better  occupied,  'tis  shown, 
In  looking  out  for  "howlers"  of  its  own. 

V. 

"  Philogical  "  's  a  vastly  pretty  word 
Although  it  isn't  very  often   heard  ; 
Another  syllable  is  frequentlj-  employed 
By  those  who  solecisms  would  avoid. 

Tj- 

He  said  our  ancestors  once  wore  the  shape 
Of  that  unleauteous  animal  the  ape; 
Were  he  alive  to-day  he'd  surely  fix, 
For  further  proof,  on  modern  monkey-"  tricks.' 


-SOME  FEUDAL  COATS  OF  ARMS." 

By  JOSEPH  FOSTER,  Hon.  M.A.,  Oxon. 
Royal  4to,  Pri(?e  63s.  net.— 8vo,  12s.  6cl.  net. 

The  Times.— "Mr.  Joseph  Foster  lias  given  us  for  the 
Middle  Ages  a  work  of  reference,  the  usefulness  of  which 
no  one  will  deny." 

Spectator.— "Labour  so  disinterestedly  undertaken 
de-erves  a  substantial  rewaril.  and  we  hope  th>it  the  titled 
and  untitled  nobles  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  take  care 
that  Mr.  Poster  does  not  miss'it." 

Literature,— "  It  has  a  distinct  value  for  students  of 
both  heraldry  and  genealogy." 

Saturday  Review.— '*We  welcome  ^Some  Feudal  Goats 
of  Anns '  as  a  work  of  art." 

Academy.— "This  latest  stone  uf  the  monument  which 
the  indefatigable  Mr.  Foster  is  building  to  his  own 
heraldic  fame  is  as  prodigal  of  record  as  an  Assyrian 
brick." 

Notes  and  Queries.  -**His  work  has  profound  interest 
for  all  who  indulge  in  the  study  of  heraldry." 


Companion  Volume :  now  complliner. 

MEN  OF  COAT  ARMOUR,  their  Bearings 
and  Badges. 

READY  ABOUT  EASTER.   PART  L 

THE  KING  OF  ARMS, 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  for  tlie  Uerald  and  Oenealogiit 


A  copy  of  SOME  FE0DAL  COATS  OF  ARMS, 
Svo,  will  be  sent  to  the  first  26  saccess- 
ful  competitors  whose  solations  of  the 
Doable  Acrostic  arrive  on  or  before  Slst 
December  1902.  Answers  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  FOSTER,  21,  Boundary  Boad,  London, 
N.W.  * 


DE    WET'S    BOOK 

THREE    YEARS    WAR 
THREE    YEARS    WAR 

Will  be  obtainable  at  all    Booksellers  and   Libraries   on 
MONDAY  NKXT. 

Demy   Kvo,   lOs.   6d. 

With  Portrait  by  J.  S.  Sargent,  R  A..  Map,  Plans,  Full 
Minutes  of  the  Peace  Oouference  at  Vereeniging,  and 
other  official  papers. 

800IAL    GERMANY    IN     LUTHER'S 

TIME.      Tne   Jourusl    of    a  German    Ilurgoma^ter. 

Translated  bv  ALBERT  VANDA  *!.    Introduction  bj 

HERBERT  KISHER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of   New  College, 

Oxford.    Crown  Rvo.  Illustrated,  7r.  6d.  net. 

Firiit  Review.— *' A  more  graphic  or  more  startling— 

more  shocking  ur  more  amusing— pi'iiure  of  the  social 

condition  of  the  Qermany  of  the  16  h  Century,  the  era  of 

the  Reformation,  is  nowh*^  re  to  be  met  with     .    ,    .   There 

is  a  realism  about  his  book  which  is  worth  more  thau  any 

oharm   of  style,     ifeaders  of  orthodox  histories    .    .    . 

would  do  well  to  dip  alao    into  Sastrow's  Memoirs." — 

Scotsman. 


CONSTABLE  AND   HIS   INFLUENCE 

ON  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING.    HyC.J   UuLMBS. 

IlUi.-;trat<il  with   more  iliaii   Tu  photogravure  plates. 
Edition  limitetl  to  350copic-s  for  aale.    Price,  £5  Ss.  net. 
Alio  50  copies  on  Japanese  vellum,  with  Portfolio. 
[Next  Week.]  Price,  £16  ISs,  net.  [All  sold.] 


TOLSTOI    AS    MAN    AND    ARTIST. 

By  MEREJKOWSKI,  Author  of  "The  Forerunuer," 
&c.  Crown  Svo,  8s.  net. 
Mr.  W.  L.Courneyin  the  "Daxly  TBr-EORAPn  "  says  : 
**  An  extremely  interesting  criticism  of  Tolstoi.  .  .  . 
throws  more  light  on  the  aims  and  character  of  modern 
Ru:isiaD  literature  than  any  other  book  wjth  which  I  am 
acq  I  aiuted." 


THE   CAMPAIGN    OF  ADOWA    AND 

THE     RISE    OP    MENELIK.  By    G.    F.    H. 

BERKELEY.    Demy  Svo,  with  Maps,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 


By  the  Authors  of  "  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M." 

A  PATRICK'S  DAY'S  HUNT.    By  E.  (E. 

SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  KOSS.    With  numeroos 

Illustrations  in  the  Text  aud  Eight  Full-pa^e  Colour 
Drawings.    Super  Royal  rieture  boards.    Price,  6a. 

STUDIES    IN    THE    LIVES    OF    THE 

SAINTS.  By  EDWARD  HUTTON.  Author  of 
**  FYederic  Uvedale."  Fcap.  8to,  chilh  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
*'  He  has  written  something  liiat  people  will  care  to  read. 
To  literary  charm  Mr.  Hutt  jn  adds  the  mysticiil  tempera- 
ment, which  yet  never  catries  him  away, for  the  delightful 
humanity  of  the  faint  makes  a  strong  ajipsal  to  him." — 
Literary  World. 


THE    SHROUD    OF    CHRIST.       By  P. 

VIGNON,  D.SO.  (  Fr.).  Illustrated  with  many  Photo- 
gTAVurv  and  Collotype  Piates,  Demy  4u>,  12s.  tid.  net. 
An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  recent  public  exposition  of  the  Shroud  at  Turin,  and 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  remarkable  photographs  taken 
of  the  Shroud  by  M.  Pia.  M.  Vignon  puts  forward  scien- 
tifically the  results  of  the  experimeuts  which  he  has  made, 
and  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which  must  be  of  absorbiog 
interest  not  only  to  Biblical  students,  but  to  all  members 
of  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world. 

Pro«pect«is  post  free  on  app//cat/on* 


HOUSEHOLD. 

How   to    Keep    House.      By  Mrs.  C.  S. 

I'EEL.    Crown  «vo,  33.  (id. 

IDs.  A  Head   per  Week  for  House 

Books.  Mi'im-,  Kecipes  Hints  and  Advice  for  the 
Siiigle-litinded  fouk.    4th  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 

Dress      Cutting,      Draftings,     and 

French  Pattern  Modellinc.  liyiUisxPHlNOE 
BROWNE,  Autlior  of  "The  New  and  Siniplitied 
System  of  Dress  Cutting."  With  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.    Price  2s.  net. 

From  Cradle  to  School.    By  Mrs.  .\DA 

S.  BALLIN,  Bd:tor  of  "  BABY,"  "THE  MOTIIEII'S 
MaqaZINB,"  and  "WOMANHOOD."    Crown  Svo  3s.  6d. 


ARCHIBALD   CONSTABLE    &   Co.,   Ltd., 
2,  Whitbhall  Gardens,  Westminster. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

During  the  past  week,  which  has  not  been  very  prolific 
in  interesting  books,  the  tide  of  Christmas  literature  has 
almost  ceased  to  flow.  Next  week,  in  our  Christmas 
number,  we  shall  attempt  to  classify  the  various  gift 
books,  story  books,  picture  books,  and  tales  for  boys  and 
girls,  that  have  been  published  this  autumn.  Wa  have 
received  76  volumes  since  our  last  issue.  Among  them 
we  note  the  following  : — 
Euripides.     By  Gilbert  Murray. 

The  third  volume  in  the  Athenian  Drama  series.  To 
the  scholastic  world  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  is  known  as  the 
author  of.  "A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,"  &c., 
to  the  playgoing  world  as  the  author  of  "  Carlyon  Sahib," 
&c.  The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  "  in  the  first 
place  to  put  before  l'>nglish  readers  a  translation  of  some 
beautiful  poetry,  and  in  the  second  place  to  give  some 
description  of  a  remarkable  artist  and  thinker."  The 
book  contains  the  author's  translations  "into  English 
rhyming  verse"  of  the  "  Hippolytus,"  "The  Bacchae," 
and  Aristophanes'  "  Frogs,"  for  "  what  is  said  of 
Euripides  in  '  The  Frogs,'  so  far  as  it  is  serious,  is  after 
all  part  of  the  truth,  and  a  part  not  to  be  ignored." 

Indian  Mutiny,  1857.     By  Sir  William  Muir. 

Two  volumes  of  facts,  episodes,  and  letters  of  interest 
to  the  casual  reader  as  well  as  to  the  historian  and  novelist. 
During  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  Sir  William  Muir  was 
in  charge  of  the  InteDigence  Department  at  Agra,  and 
preserved  his  letters.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-five 
years,  he  gives  them  to  the  world  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  William  Coldstream.  Sir  William  Muir  has  just 
resigned  the  Principalship  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Rome  and  Reform.     By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant. 

Two  volumes.  From  Mr.  Oliphant's  preface  we  take 
the  following  passages  :  "  Ranke's  great  work,  upon  the 
same  subject  that  I  deal  with,  must  ever  be  regarded  by 
all  later  comers  with  despairing  admiration.  ...  I 
sometimes  fear  that  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  famous  sneer  at  a  certain  Scotch,  writer,  and 
that  my  two  volumes  seem  intended  to  prove  that 
Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. 


Salt  Water  Ballads.     By  John  Masefield. 

A  number  ot  ballads  and  poems  dealing  mainly  with 
the  sea.  Mr.  Masefield  has  gusto,  narrative  power,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  vernacular  of  sailors.  This 
little  volume  should  Le  popular  among  those  who  do  not 
as  a  rule  enjoy  poetry.  Sometimes  the  author  strikes  a 
more  pathetic  note  : — 

She  has  done  with  the  sea's  sorrow  and  the  world's  way 

And  the  \vind's  grief ; 
Strew  her  witli  laurel,  cover  her  with  hay 
And  ivy-leaf. 

The  quotation  on  the  title-page  is  :  "  The  mariners  are  a 
pleasant  people,  but  little  like  those  in  the  towns,  and 
they  can  speak  no  other  language  than  that  used  in  ships." 


Books  about  the  South  African  War  Irom  the  Boer 
standpoint  are  now  following  the  numerous  books  that 
have  been  published  from  the  English  standpoint. 
Naturally  we  prefer  the  English,  particularly  when  the 
other  side  is  represented  by  such  volumes  as  "  Through 
Shot  and  Flame,"  by  Mr.  J.*D.  Kestell,  Chaplain  to 
De  Wet  and  Mr.  Steyn.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Kestell 
deliberately  misrepresents  facts  ;  we  should  say  rather  that 
he  has  a  constitutional  inability  to  see  straight.  On  one 
side  he  will  believe  anything,  on  the  other  nothing.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  P^nglish  barbarity  and  injustice,  and  it  is 
written  in  the  flamboyant  style  which  feems  inseparable 
from  such  books.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  chapter  called 
"The  Holocaust  of  Women,"  the  writer  says:  "Me 
Miserum  !  that  I  must  record  this — that  it  is  necessary  to 
lead  posterity  to  the  altar  upon  which  our  women  were 
offered."  Really  we  think  posterity  wiU  have  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  such  books  as  this  o£  Mr.  Kestell's. 


Mr.  Booth  Tarkinot(jn  is  running  neck  and  neck  with 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  American  literary  gossip 
columns.  Mr.  Tarkington  has  been  elected  to  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  and  has  begged  to  be  given  a  "  rear  seat  "  on 
the  ground  that  he  dislikes  public  speaking.  Since  his 
election,  the  "  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  "  tells 
us,  Mr.  Tarkington  has  received  a  number  of  requests 
from  publishers  for  a  novel  based  on  his  own  political 
experiences.     We  are  glad  that  we  live  in  England. 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's- occasional  review  "Samhain"  is 
always  personal  and  interesting.  We  may  not  think  that 
the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  was  quite  the  force  which  its 
projectors  would  have  had  us  believe  ;  but  small  and  earnest 
bodies  always  take  themselves  rather  too  seriously,  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  in  Ireland.  This  issue  of  "  Samhain  " 
contains  a  play  in  Irish  by  Dr.  Hyde,  with  a  translation 
by  Lady  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Yeats's  beautiful  little  fancy 
"  Cathleen  ni  Hoohhan."  The  Irish  Literary  Theatre  has 
given  place  to  a  company  of  Irish  actors — amateur  actors. 
Referring  to  a  performance  by  them  early  in  the  year, 
Mr.  Yeats  says : — 

They  showed  plenty  of  inexperience,  especially  in  the  minor 
characters,  but  it  was  the  first  perfoimanco  I  had  seen  since 
I  understood  these  tilings,  in  which  the  actors  kept  still 
enouch  to  give  poetical  writing  its  full  effect  upon  the  stage. 
1  had  imagined  sucli  acting,  tliough  1  liad  not  seen  it,  and 
had  once  asked  a  dramatic  company  to  let  me  rehearse  them 
in  l^arrels  that  tliey  might  forget  gesture,  and  have  their 
minds  free  to  think  of  speech  for  a  while.  The  barrels,  I 
tliought,  might  be  on  castors,  so  tliati  could  shove  them  about 
with  a  pole  when  tlie  action  required  it. 

We  rather  like  the  barrel  idea. 


The  authors  say  exactly  what  we  should  expect  them  to 
say.  They  do  not  review,  they  simply  state  what  they 
tried  to  do.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  statement  comes 
from  Lucas  Malet.     She  siiys ; — 

All  I  want  to  inculcate  is  humanity,  always  and  only  that. 
And  to  do  it,  one  must  take  life  sanely  and  see  it  whole, 
just  so  far  as  is  possible  to  one.  This  implies  walking  in 
dangerous  places  sometimes,  but,  if  one's  purpose  is  honest 
and  humane,  one  can  take  the  risks  fearlessly. 

As  to  "Sir  Richard  Calmady,"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  and 
why  he  came  into  being.  From  a  child,  those  to  whom 
nature  or  accident  has  been  cruel  have  seemed  to  me 
peculiarly  pathetic.  I  never  knew  Arthur  Kavanagh,  the 
Irish  landlord  and  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  even  more 
hideously  crippled  than  my  "  Richard  "  ;  but  I  heard  a  great 
deal  about  him  from  time  to  time,  and  he  entered  for  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  into  my  conception  of  "Richard." 

I  hold  it  a  mistake  to  draw  from  life,  except  in  the  case 
of  quite  minor  characters.  Such  drawing  too  frequently 
degenerates  into  caricature,  and  caricatme  is  as  tempting  to 
the  evil  side  of  one  as  it  is  essentially  inartistic. 

We  hardly  think  the  "  Book  Lover's  "  new  departure 
will  prove  particularly  enlightening. 


A  COREESPONDENT  who  is  an  assistant  librarian  at  one  of 
the  largest  of  London  public  libraries  writes  as  follows : 
"  We  have  in  our  reference  department  a  goodly  number  of 
theological  works,  including  many  Biblical  dictionaries  and 
concordances,  though,  as  a  rule,  the  frequenters  of  our  insti- 
tution are  not  of  a  particularly  religious  turn  of  mind.  This 
being  so  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  during  the  past 
few  days  at  the  unusual  demand  for  '  A  Bible  Dictionary, 
please.'  Had  the  applicants  been  attired  in  clerical  garb 
1  should  not  have  been  quite  so  astonished,  but  somehow 
their  appearance  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  particularly 
saintly  or  scholastic.  Indeed  1  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  them,  by  sight,  that  is,  and  knew  them  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  regular  '  loungers '  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
looking  for  a  situation,  spend  their  days  in  the  perusal  of 
the  illustrated  papers.  Could  it  be  possible,  I  wondered, 
that   some   great   religious   revival   had   taken   place   in 

W ?     At  length,  however,  when  a  great  burly  navvy 

demanded  a  '  Bible  Directory  '  I  began  to  grow  .suspicious. 
Dim  recollections  came  back  to  me  of  certain  hideous 
posters  which  had  tormented  my  eyes  as  I  passed  through 
the  streets,  and  as  these  reminiscences  took  shape,  I 
caught  up  a  popular  magazine  and  glanced  through  the 
advertisements.  The  mystery  was  quickly  solved  and  I 
found  that  all  unknown  to  me  a  '  grand  new  religious 
weekly,'  intended— so  the  advertisement  ran — for  Sunday 
reading,  had  been  launched  upon  a  triumphant  course  of 
publication  a  week  before.  Among  the  announcements 
stood  out  in  large  type  the  particulars  of  a  '  great 
Scriptural  competition '  for  £100.  Truly  the  publishers 
of  such  journals  know  how  to  attract  the  multitude." 


The  Hobday  Number  of  the  New  York  "  Book  Lover  " 
is,  in  general  appearance,  very  large  and  imposing.  It  is 
interesting,  too,  but  in  rather  an  unexpected  way.  It 
consists  mainly  of  extracts  and  cuttings.  Amongst  its 
varied  contents  we  find  two  of  our  own  articles — one 
printed  with  acknowledgment,  the  other  without.  Under 
the  heading  "Current  Literature"  we  are  given  ten 
reviews  of  books  by  their  authors.  In  asking  for  these 
reviews  the  editor  said  : — 

The  idea  of  asking  authors  to  review  their  own  writings 
grew  out  of  entire  dissatisfaction  with  "  reviewiug  "  done  by  the 
overj'-day  critics.  So  long  as  one  reads  but  one  periodical  his 
mind  usually  remains  unshaken,  hnt  if  two  or  more  are  taken 
in  the  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  books  of 
value  and  importance  unsettles  the  reader  completely. 


Many  of  our  own  writers  are  rather  painfully  prolific, 
but  in  America  they  do  things  which  should  make  authors 
over  here  envious.  In  the  "Book  Buyer"  we  find  this: 
"  A  month-old  comment  in  this  column  on  the  fact  that 
Harriet  T.  Comstock  would  see  three  books  appear  this 
fall  from  as  many  publishing  houses  has  brought  it  out 
that  Carolyn  Wells  wiU  nearly  triple  that  record.  There 
•will  be,  before  Christmas,  no  less  than  eight  books  of  her 
writing,"  &c.,  &c.  The  "Book  Buyer"  seems  to  be 
trying  successfully  to  Americanise  its  Enghsh. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howeu.s,  in  "  Harper's  Bazar,"  has  been 
telling  girls  what  to  read.  Fiction  and  poetry,  he  says, 
should  be  read  "least  and  last,"  which  is  a  very  hard 
saying  indeed.  However,  everything  depends  on  the  girl. 
Mr.  HoweUs  has  recently  assured  us  that  the  man  who 
writes  novels  writes  for  women — they  constitute  his  public. 
But  to  educate  that  pubhc  up  to  novel  reading  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  seems  to  be  necessary  ;  Mr.  Howells  assumes 
that  the  indispensable  part  of  a  girl's  reading  should 
include  "  history,  biography,  travels,  studies  in  the  specu- 
lative and  exact  sciences,  and  philosophical  and  critical 
essays."  When  Mr.  Howells  comes  to  novels  he  is  not 
kind,  but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  tinjust :  — 

Most  novels  are  worse  than  worthless,  not  because  they  are 
wicked,  but  because  they  are  silly  and  helplessly  false. 
Among  the  worst  of  the  worse  than  worthless  are  the 
historical  novels,  which  pervert  and  distort  history,  not  so 
much  because  the  authors  are  wilfully  indifferent  to  the 
facts,  as  because  they  have  not  the  historical  sense.  A  very, 
very  few  novels  in  tliis  kind  are  above  contempt,  but  these 
are  so  good  that  they  redeem  all  their  kind.  Some  of  Scott's 
(but  not  many),  Manzoni's  "  I  Promessi  Sposi,"  Stendhal's 
"  Chartreuse  de  Parme,"  Tolstoy's  "  War  and  Peace," 
D'Azeglio's  "  Nicol6  de'  Lapi,"  and  the  novels  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  treating  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  are  books  of 
such  superlative  excellence  as  to  give  one  pause  iti  any  head- 
long censure  of  the  class  they  dignify.  .  .  .  But  when 
a  poor  girl  has  read  them,  what  shall  she  do?  Go  on  from 
them  to  worse  novels  ?  By  no  means  ;  she  must  go  back  to 
the  best,  and  read  them  again  and  keep  reading  them,  and 
them  only. 

That  is  quite  sound  advice,  for  others  as  well  as 
girls ;  but  still  the  pseudo-historical  novel  increases 
and  multiplies,  and  its  author  flourishes  Uke  the  green 
bay  tree. 
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There  reaches  xis  from  Toronto  a  volume  of  verse 
entitled  "Flower  Legends  and  Other  Poems."  The  publisher 
tells  us  that  its  author,  Miss  Alma  Frances  McCollum,  is 
"  a  young  lady  of  some  twenty-two  summers,"  and  that 
this  volume  is  her  first  venture.  We  rather  like  Miss 
McCollum's  simplicity  and  frankness.  She  has  this 
quatrain  as  a  kind  of  motto  to  her  book : — 

Of  classic  lore  some  poets  sing ; 

I — if  I  could — would  rather  write  about 
Some  sioiple  talking  little  thing 

Which,  when  you  read,  you  feel  like  clipping  out. 

The  "  Flower  Legends  "  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  and 
unaffected,  and  there  is  a  personal  flavour  about  the 
following  lines  which  make  us  hope  that  Miss  McCollum 
is  too  wise  to  be  spoiled  by  flattery : — 

Her  friends  said  she  was  clever, 

Her  foes  confessed  it,  too ; 
"  The  press  "  at  times  proclaimed  it — 

\Vliat  could  the  poor  girl  do? 
With  all  this  vast  assertion 

She  half  believed  it  true  ; 
So  own  they  sneer,  "  She's  clever. 

But  then  she  knows  it,  too." 


In  a  letter  to  a  contemporary  Mr.  R.  Barrett  Browning 
finally  settles  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  Miss 
Browning  to  wliom  we  referred  last  week.  Mr.  Browning 
says  : — 

The  lady  who  died  recently,  aged  eighty-eight,  was  Sarah, 
daughter  of  my  great-grandfatlier,  Roljert  Browning,  by  his 
gecond  marriage,  and  not  Sarianna,  his  granddaughter  and 
my  aunt,  who,  although  a  little  older,  is  now  iu  the  best  of 
health,  and  has  resided  with  me  since  my  father's  death. 


"A  Volunteer  Haveesack,"  printed  for  the  Queen's 
Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade,  Edinburgli,  is  a  rather  remarkable 
little  book.  It  contains  over  fifty  contributions  and  a 
baker's  dozen  of  illustrations  —  all  presented  for  the 
good  of  the  Brigade  by  writers  and  artists.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Stodart  Walker,  says  in  his  preface : — 

Being  a  writer  of  sorts,  my  conscience  needed  some  little 
drugging  to  enable  me  to  play  the  mendicant,  but  an 
assumption  of  the  claims  of  what  Mr.  Iferbert  Spencer  calls 
"  the  patriotic  bias,"  and  the  hardening  effects  of  habit, 
served  to  stiffen  my  purpose.  The  result  of  my  appeal  will 
speak  for  itself.  Of  course  I  had  disappointments.  Tliere 
was  a  marked  silence  on  the  part  of  some  which  had  a 
fuller  meaning  than  the  silence  which  means  consent.  Mr. 
Barrie  was  good  enough  to  convey  his  regrets  on  the  back 
of  a  cheque  for  three  guineas. 

Mr.  Walker  is  certainly  a  successful  mendicant :  most 
of  the  contributors  are  well-known  people  whose  work 
represents  flie  best  kind  of  popularity.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  still  writes  verse ;  we  should 
like  to  see  him  return  oftener  to  his  early  love.  "Mary 
Leslie"  has  the  true  ballad  stuff  in  it.  Amongst  the 
long  list  of  contributors  ap^jear  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts,  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  and 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  "A  Volunteer  Haversack  "  should 
find  many  readers;  it  is,  in  Hs  way,  the  most  varied 
collection  of  modern  work  that  we  have  seen.  And  those 
who  have  given  have  certainly  not  given  of  their  worst. 

We  believe,  as  we  stated  recently,  that  short  stories  in 
volume  form  would  have  a  reasonable  sale  if  publishers 
would  take  as  much  trouble  over  them  as  they  do  over 
novels.  We  notice  that  Ian  Maclaren's  "  Afterwards,  and 
Other  Stories  "  is  now  in  its  third  edition,  completing  the 
twentieth  thousand.  A  new  edition  of  "  Kate  Carnegie  " 
also  reaches  us,  the  dedication  to  which  remains  mysterious  : 
"  To  a  certain  Brotherhood,  Faithful  in  Criticism,  Ix)yal 
in  Affection,  Tendei/  in  Trouble." 


We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  way  of  dedications  quite 
so  inclusive  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker 
sends  forth  "  The  New  Israelite."     It  reads  as  follows  :— 

TO 

The  Rabbis  of  the  Synagogue, 

His  Holiness  the  Pope  of  Rome, 

The  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  Protestant  Churches, 

The  General  of  the  Salvation  Army, 

The  Brahmins  of  India, 

The  Dalai  Lama  and  Hossus  of  the  Buddhists, 

The  Literati  of  Confucianism, 

The  Dustoors  of  Zoroastrianism, 

The  Shaikhs  and  Mullahs  of  Mohammedanism, 

The  Teachers  of  Positivism,  Theosophy, 

And  other  forms  of  Religious  Belief, 

Tlie  author  respectfully  desires  to  dedicate  this  narrative 
of  a  humble  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  Future. 

This  is  followed  by  an  acrostic  addressed  to  the' author  in 
which  the  writer  begs  Mr.  Prelooker  to  "  rest  not  nor 
sheath  thy  sword  till  th'  echoes  wake." 

A  ooHRESPONDENT  ot  the  "  Western  Mail "  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty's  mining 
experiences  in  South  Wales.  Mr.  Henty's  father,  who  had 
made  a  moderate  fortune,  bought,  in  1852,  some  old  iron- 
works at  Banwen.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Welsh 
iron  industry  was  reviving  after  long  depression,  but 
imfortunately  the  new  proprietor  knew  nothing  of  the  iron 
industry.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Banwen,  which 
was  a  bleak,  boggy,  and  uncomfortable  neighbourhood, 
and  proceeded  to  lose  his  money.     There  was  not  even  a 

g roper  approach  to  the  works,  and  material  had  to  be 
auled  in  sledges  over  the  hills.  Also  there  was  a  dispute 
with  a  neighbouring  landowner  as  to  right  of  way.  TJie 
whole  thing  resulted  disastrously,  but  it  was  good  training 
for  the  future  story  writer. 


It  was  not  a  bad  idea  to  get  actors  to  give  lists  of  their 
favourite  recitations.  In  "Favourite  Recitations  of 
Favourite  Actors  "  Mr.  Percy  Cross  Standing  has  brought 
a  number  of  such  lists  together.  On  the  whole  we  find 
more  literature  than  we  should  have  expected,  though 
there  are  pretty  bad  lapses  here  and  there.  Shakespeare 
comes  first  in  point  of  popularity,  and  we  range  down- 
wards through  Tennyson,  Browning,  Whittier,  Mr.  Jerome, 
and  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims.  Rossetti  appears  four  times ;  Mr. 
Standing  says  he  had  a  "  melodious  pen." 


From  Oxford  there  comes  to  us  the  1902  Sacred  Prize 
Poem,  "  Jonathan  (A  Song  of  David),"  by  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Cripps.  It  is  not  a  very  distinguished  poem,  but  it  is  at 
least  dignified  and  musical.  We  quote  from  it  the  follow- 
ing lines  : — 

0  sword  of  Saul  !    0  bow  of  Jonathan ! 

No  more  to  be  those  ye  fierce  cities'  dread. 
To  cease  from  Israel  having  served  your  span, 
And  in  the  dust  be  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

1  know  not  yet  whose  lot  the  Hand  Divine 
Leaves  darker,  yours  or  mine  ! 

Blindly  I  grope  and  totter  to  mind  end  ; 
They  are  too  harsh  for  me  these  hands  that  spill 
Blood  o'er  my  path  in  moaning  torrents  still. 
How  the  king's  heart  is  lonely  for  a  friend  ! 


With  a  view  to  make  the  existence  and  usefulness  of 
the  Guildhall  Library  and  Museum  better  known  and 
appreciated,  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  has  arranged  for  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  in  the 
hbrary  by  the  hbrarian,  Mr.  Charles  Welch.  The  lecture 
is  to  be  illustrated  with  limelight  views,  and  will  be 
entitled  "  The  Guildhall  Library  and  Museum,  their  histoiy 
and  treasures."  Its  main  object  will  be  to  show  what  rich 
provision  exists  in  the  Library  for  thq  wants  of  students  of 
all  classes. 
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The  December  number  of  the  "  Comhill  Magazine " 
opens  with  a  fine  and  dignified  poem  by  Mrs.  Woods, 
entitled  "The  Builders:  A  Nocturne  in  Westminster 
Abbey."  We  quote  the  following  lines  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative :  — 

Not  in  the  footsteps  of  old  generations 

Our  feet  mav  tread  ;  but  higli  compoUing  spirits. 

Ineluctable  laws  point  the  untrodden  way 

IVecipitous,  draw  to  the  imeliarted  sea. 

Again  and  yet  again  the  appointed  angel, 

A  pillar  of  fire  before  tliis  niumiiu'iiig  people, 

Moves  beckoning  on,  again  and  yet  again 

The  dragon-liaunted  untractable  wilderness 

They  must  adventure,  or  make  the  Grand  Refusal 

And  die  forsaken  of  God  the  despised  death. 


Mr.  Thomas  HARm  contributes  to  the  current  issue  of 
the  "  Dorset  County  Chronicle "  some  interesting  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  late  Leader  Scott  (Mrs.  Baxter^. 
Mr.  Hardy  pays  that  he  first  remembers  Lucy  Barnes  "  as 
an  attractive  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  living  at  the  house 
of  her  father,  William  Barnes,  the  poet  and  philologist. 
At  that  time  of  her  life  she  was  of  sweet  disposition,  but 
provokingly  shy,  with  plenty  of  brown  hair,  a  tripping 
walk,  a  face  pretty  rather  than  handsome,  and  extremely 
piquant  to  a  casual  observer,  having  a  nose  tip-tilted  to 
that  faint  degree  which  is  indispensable  to  a  contour  of 
such  character."  Mr.  Hardy  says  further  on:  "Her 
appearance,  gracefulne.'<s,  and  marked  gentleness  made 
her  a  typical  'Lucy,'  from  whom  the  numerous  Lucys  in 
the  novels  of  that  date  seem  to  be  drawn."  One  feels  the 
touch  of  a  man  describing  a  heroine.  For  many  years  of 
her  Liter  life  Mr.  Hardy  saw  little  of  Leader  Scott ;  the 
"  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  "  passed  and  then  came  the 
news  of  her  death. 


Bibliographical. 

The  three-volume  annotated  edition  of  Carlyle's  "  French 
Revolution,"  issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen  the  other  day,  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  three-volume  annotated  edition  of  the 
same  work  published  by  another  house.  The  public,  of 
course,  gains  by  the  choice  thus  afforded  it,  but  it  seems  a 
pity  that  two  editions  with  precisely  the  same  aims  should 
appear  within  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Carlyle's  work 
is  remarkable  for  the  many  forms,  at  various  prices,  at 
which  it  has  been  issued  in  this  country.  Look  at  its 
history  during  the  past  decade,  for  example.  In  1892 
there  were  two  fresh  editions,  each  in  one  volume — one, 
at  three-and-six,  in  Routledge's  "  Hundred  Books,"  and 
one,  at  two  shillings,  in  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock's  "  Minerva 
Library."  Tn  1894  came  a  five-shilling  issue  in  two 
volumes  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  who  also  put  out  a  half- 
guinea  edition  in  three  volumes  in  1S96.  The  latter  year 
also  saw  two  editions  by  Messrs.  RouUedge — in  one  volume 
at  three-and-six,  and  in  two  volumes  ("  Crown  Classics  ") 
at  seven  shillings.  In  1897  Messrs.  Dent  came  into  the 
field  with  a  three-volume  edition  at  four-and-six  and  at 
six  shillings  net— the  latter  in  "  The  Temple  Classics." 
An  illustrated  edition  was  issued  by  Messrs.  Chapman  in 

1900  at  five  shillings,  and  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  JLock  in 

1901  at  two  shillings.  There  was  also  Messrs.  Macmillun's 
reprint  in  iy(X)  in  two  volumes  at  seven  shillings  net 
("Library  of  English  Classics").  Further,  there  is  the 
"  Edinburgh "  edition  in  one  volume  on  thin  paper  at 
two  shillings.  This  is  what  I  should  buy  if  I  had  to 
acquire  the  work  anew,  for  it  is  both  handy  and  clearly 
printed.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  editions  for  all 
purposes  and  pockets. 

It  is  natural  to  feel   some  curiosity  as   to  the  "  Early 
Prose  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell  "  which  Mr.  John 


Lane  is  to  issue.  Are  these  to  consist  of  articles  dug  out 
of  periodicals,  or  reprints  of  such  things  as  the  "  Con- 
versations on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets  "  (1845)  ?  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  first  of  Lowell's  prose  writings 
to  reach  England  were  those  contained  in  the  little  book 
called  "  My  Study  Windows,"  published  by  Messrs.  Low 
in  their  "  Copyright  Series  of  American  Authors."  My 
own  copy  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  fourth  edition,  dated 
1871,  and  therein  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  Lowell's 
■'  A  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners,"  "  Chaucer," 
"  Pope,"  "  Carlyle,"  "  Swinburne's  Tragedies,"  and 
"  Smith's  Library  of  Old  Authors."  "  Among  My  Books  " 
(1870)  brought  with  it  the  papers  on  "Shakespeare  Once 
More,"  Dryden,  Lessing,  and  Rousseau.  In  1888  came 
"  The  English  Poets,  Ac,"  in  which  the  essays  on  Rousseau, 
Lessing,  and  "  Shakespeare  Once  More  "  reappeared,  with 
papers  on  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  Keats.  In  the  preface 
to  this  volume  Lowell  mentioned  that  its  contents  were 
"  more  than  thirty  years'  old,"  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Lessing,  were  originally  written  to  be  delivered  as  lectures. 
"  This  will  account  for,  if  it  do  not  excuse,  their  more 
rhetorical  tone."  Since  then  we  have  had  "  Last  Literary 
Essays  and  Addresses  "  (1891)  and  "  The  Old  Dramatists  " 
(1892).  A  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  Lowell's  critical 
discourses  might  prove  attractive  to  the  reading  public. 

The  "Six  Plays  of  Calderon,"  translated  by  Edward 
FitzGerald,  and  now  announced  for  publication  by  the 
De  la  More  Press,  are  of  course  those  which  appeared  iu 
1853,  with  their  titles  thus  Englished— "  The  Painter  of 
his  Own  Dishonour,"  "Keep  your  Own  Secret,"  "Gil 
Perez  the  Gallician,"  "  Three  Judgments  at  a  Blow," 
"  The  Mayor  of  Zalamea,"  and  "  Beware  of  Smooth  Water." 
"  The  Mighty  Magician  "  and  "  Such  Stuff  as  Dreams  are 
made  of,  "  pubUshed  in  1877,  are  necessarily  still  copyright. 
Another  book  announced  by  the  same  Press  is  to  contain 
the  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William  Temple. 
But  we  had  a  reprint  of  those  epistles  so  recently  as  1893. 
Some  literary  enterprises  strike  one  as  a  little  unnecessary. 
Thus,  why  prepare  for  publication  a  selection  from  the 
"  Silex  Scintillans  "  of  Henry  Vaughan,  when  that  work  is 
already  obtainable  in  a  complete,  neat,  and  cheap  form  ? 
Messrs.  Dent  issue  it  at  one-and-sixpence  net.  Messrs. 
Bell  have  also  an  edition  at  half-a-crown. 

Mr.  Goodspeed,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  invites  English 
critical  comment  on  his  new  edition  of  Ellery  Channing's 
"  Life  of  Thoreau."  Here  I  have  to  do  only  with  its 
bibliographical  interest.  The  "  Life "  was  published 
originally  in  1873,  and  has  been  revised  and  enlarged 
for  the  present  purpose  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  uses 
some  hitherto  unpublished  material.  Mr.  Sanborn,  it 
wiU  be  remembered,  is  himself  one  of  Thoreau's  bio- 
graphers. He  wrote  a  short  memoir  issued  in  1882, 
and  a  much  more  elaborate  one  which  appeared  last 
year;  he  has  also  edited  Thoreau's  "Familiar  Letters" 
(1884).  Then  we  have  the  biographies  by  "H.  A.  Page  " 
(reprinted  last  year)  and  by  H.  S.  Salt  (1890  and  1896). 
Altogether,  Thoreau  has  been  rather  over-"  biographed," 
I  think. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Tree  is  about  to  produce  at  His 
Majesty's  a  dramatization  of  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection  " 
will  of  course  create  v.  demand  for  English  translations 
of  that  story.  Mr.  Maui'e  made  a  version  which  appeared 
in  1900  at  six  shillings,  one-and-six,  and  sixpence ;  of 
this  there  was  a  second  edition  last  year.  Last  year,  also, 
there  was  a  sixpenny  edition,  published  by  Simpkin,  to 
which  Mr.  Maude  prefixed  an  essay  telling  us  "  How 
Tolstoy  Wrote  "  the  story ;  and  there  was  another  six- 
penny edition  issued  by  the  Free  Age  Press. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


'   An    Intellectual    Accountant. 

Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine  :  A  Study  of  the 
FundamentjU,  Difficulty.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  (Chapman 
and  HaU.     128.) 

As.  to  his  temperament,  Mr.  Mallock  is  admirably  shaped 
for  the  task  that  he  attempts  in  this  volume.  Between 
the  lines  of  this  characteristic  book  we  discern  an  egoist 
of  so  detached  a  kind  as  to  be  capable  of  interest  in 
everybody's  every  phase  of  thought,  while  profoundly 
assured  that  for  him  personally  they  have  no  actual 
significance.  He  sits  in  his  stall  watching  with  a  lazy 
Olympian  eye  the  drama  of  life.  He  finds  such  diversion 
Jn  his  observation  of  the  human  race  as  if  he  himself 
belonged  to  another.  He  is  completely  irreverent — no 
weight  of  authority  can  scare  him ;  and  because  he  is 
supremely  intelligent  he  will  take  your  thought  and  shape 
it  for  you  into  such  symmetry  that  3'ou  shall  be  proud  to 
call  it  yours.  Just  to  show  us  how  persuasive  he  can  be 
(it  has  failed,  we  find,  to  put  us  on  our  guard),  he  placed 
this  gift  of  lucid  exposition  not  long  ago  at  the  service  of 
a  particularly  fatuous  version  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon 
device,  and  a  number  of  intelligent  people  found  them- 
selves juggled  into  an  admission  that  involved  the  strange 
consequence  that  Bacon  wrote  Pope. 

Mr.  Mallock's  present  volume  has  been  developed,  we 
suppose,  from  an  article  which  he  wrote  in  one  of  the 
reviews  about  the  treatise  on  Psjcholopy  contributed  to 
the  Stonyhurst  Philosophical  Series  by  a  Jesuit  of  the 
English  Province.  Expanded,  it  has  become  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  field  in  which  rages  the  battle  between  Monism 
and  Dualism,  between  Free-will  and  Determination.  Mr. 
Mallock  is  in  the  delightful  position  of  agreeing  with  no 
one  at  all.  Many  of  us  would  like  to  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  being  in  a  minority  of  one,  but  few  can  ever  contrive 
it.  However  paradoxical  the  position  you  assume,  some 
wretch  is  bound  to  spoil  everything  by  hatefully  agreeing 
with  you.  There  is  a  company,  it  would  seem,  lying 
always  in  wait  for  unfriended  opinions,  and  espousing 
them  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  friendless — 
espousing  them  like  anything.  Mr.  Mallock's  present 
ingenious  effort  leaves  him  in  ecstatic  isolation.  His 
simple  plan  is  to  deny  force  to  the  arguments  of  one  side 
while  accepting  its  conclusions,  and  while  denying  the 
conclusions  of  the  other  to  accept  its  premisses. 

That  fundamental  difficulty  named  in  the  sub-title  is 
the  place  of  free-will  in  the  system  of  things.  This, 
with  two  other  buttresses  of  superstition  (to  use  Prof. 
Haeckel's  word),  constitutes  the  Religion  which  Mr. 
Mallock  here  champions:  the  existence  of  a  living  God, 
worthy  of  religious  emotion,  is  one ;  the  other,  that  the 
life  of  man  does  not  cease  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
physical  organism.  "  In  order,"  writes  Mr.  Mallock  in 
his  assumed  character  of  Intellectual  Accountant,  "  to 
show  how  these  doctrines  may  be  defended  successfully 
and  exhibited  as  worthy  of  a  reasonable  and  sincere  belief, 
our  first  task  must  be  to  examine  the  methods  of  defending 
them  generally  employed  by  the  religious  apologists  of 
to-day,  and  to  realise  that  they  are  worthless  and  hopeless, 
and  do  far  more  harm  than  good  "  (which  sounds  like  an 
echo  from  the  merry  days  when  "  Faust  and  the  young 
witch  once  more  hid  the  preacher  from  the  eyes  of  his 
congregation  "). 

Many  readers  interested  in  currents  of  philosophy  will 
remember  how  Mr.  Mallock  winds  up  his  examination  of 
P'ather  Maher's  attempt  to  establish  between  man  and  the 
other  animals  a  difference  of  kind,  with  the  triumphant 
declaration  that  "  as  a  whole,  and  on  every  (me  of  its  parts, 
it  is  futile."  Next,  "Ideal"  Ward,  in  his  endeavour  to 
escape  the  determinism  of  psychology,  is  pictured  as  a 


man  "  running  from  a  train  which,  before  hie  has  goiae  a 
yard,  overtakes  him  and  knocks  him  down."  Huxley 
receives  the  kind  of  treatment  he  loved  to  dispense  to 
his  "wretched  little  curates";  and  his  attempt,  in  the 
interests  of  man's  ethical  dignity,  to  deflect  the  course 
of  his  monistic  logic  is  compared  with  "the  antics  of  a 
barking  dog  in  front  of  a  locomotive  engine."  That  well- 
meant  attempt  of  his  to  distinguish  between  "will"  and 
"  must  "  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mallock  :  — 

Prof.  Huxley's  doctrine,  which  is  to  redeem  men  from 
utter  moral  paralysis,  amoimts  to  telling  them  that,  though 
the  actions  of  all  men,  since  men  began  to  be,  have  been 
absolutely  determined  for  them  by  an  unbroken  train  of 
causation,  and  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  always  so  determined  in  the  future,  there  is  no 
necessity  why  things  should  be  thus  arranged,  and  that  af 
any  moment  any  one  of  us  might  become  blessedly  free, 
just  as  stones  at  any  moment  might  begin  to  fly  upwards. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  fares  no  better.  In  a  moment  of 
partial  forgetfulness  of  his  own  monism,  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  search  of  a  religion,  invites  us  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Unknowable  has  implanted  in 
man  certain  impulses  and  repugnances ;  and  Mr.  Mallock 
pounces  on  him  with:  "Surely  here  is  anthropomorphism 
with  a  vengeance !  "  And  how,  he  asks,  does  Mr. 
Spencer's  general  doctrine,  that  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  necessary  parts  of  a  single  cosmic  process, 
"  allow  of  our  telling  ourselves  that  the  Universal  Cause, 
of  whose  character  we  know  nothing,  would  prefer  that  we 
did  one  necessary  thing  rather  than  another  necessary 
thing,  and  that  it  is  open  to  us  to  cooperate  with  the  will 
of  this  mysterious  gentlemen  or  not  to  do  so?"  And, 
lest  the  philosopher  should  essay  an  impossible  task, 
he  is  closured  once  for  all  with  the  assurance :  "To 
questions  like  this  there  is  no  possible  answer."  There 
remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  New  Idealism,  represented 
by  Prof.  Ward  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  new  idealists  have 
at  least  to  thank  the  Accountant  for  a  most  lucid  pro- 
spectus. But  fascinating  as  he  shows  this  theory  to  be, 
of  a  real  world  that  has  no  "  existence  "  and  an  "  existing  " 
world  that  has  no  "reality,"  alas!  not  even  by  this  flight 
into  cloudland  have  they  been  able  to  evade  the  monster 
Necessity  that  emerges  when  we  knock  at  any  of  the 
doors  of  the  universe  as  generally  understood. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  "  that  entire  conception  of  existence 
which  alone  for  the  mass  of  mankind  has  invested  life 
with  value  is  in  absolute  opposition  to  that  general 
system  of  the  universe  the  accuracy  of  which  is  every  day 
re-attested  by  every  fresh  addition  made  to  our  positive 
knowledge." 

What  then  remains  ?  What  does  Mr.  Mallock  offer  to  a 
desperate  world,  trembling  on  the  one  hand  for  its  reason, 
on  the  other  for  its  liberty  ?  He  has  invented  a  phrase  : 
"  The  practical  synthesis  of  contradictories."  And  to 
encourage  us  to  make  free  with  it,  he  points  out  that  all  th6 
time,  in  every  department  of  the  realm  of  the  cognizable, 
we  are  accepting  contradictories.  In  the  realm  of  natural 
science  the  final  triumph  of  a  posteriori  reason — the  dis- 
covery of  ether  (this  is  his  crucial  example)  that  seemed  at 
first  to  offer  a  refuge  from  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
question  how  bodies  can  influence  each  other  across  a 
void — itself  opens  up  questions  no  less  perplexing,  in- 
volving no  less  frequent  contradictions :  How  can  a 
continuous  body  expand  and  contract?  How  can  an 
absolutely  simple  body  resolve  itself  into  a  specific  com- 
plexity ?  Paradoxes  associated  with  the  ideas  of  the 
infinite  and  the  infinitesimal  are  less  legitimately  alleged, 
seeing  that  if  they  furnish  exceptions  to  such  an  axiom  as 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  this  need  imply  no 
more  than  a  limitation  of  the  field  subject  to  the  law. 
That  by  the  way.  Remains  the  fact  that  "  the  small, 
bright  oasis  of  knowledge  "  in  which  Huxley  rejoiced  is  in 
fact  surrounded,  not,  as  he  eaid,  by  a  vast  unexplored 
region  of  impenetrable  mystery,  but   by  the  contradictory 
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and  tbe  unthinkable.  Logic  brings  us  to  a  point  on  which 
it  is  itself  destroyed  : — 

If  tlien  [he  winds  up]  every  synthesis  which  we  make  in 
picturing  the  world  as  real  involves,  when  submitted  to 
analysis,  contradictions  which  cannot  he  reconciled,  and  if 
nevertheless  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  tlie  world  continues, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  tliat  there  can  be  no  (i  jrriori  reason 
why  we  should  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  religious 
synthesis,  thougli  the  principle  of  freedom  whiclx  it  obbges 
us  to  assert  appears  to  our  intellect  incompatible  witli  the 
determinism  whicli  we  are  unable  to  deny. 

But  is  it  worth  while  ?  Tlie  lame  and  clumsy  attempts 
of  Huxley  and  Spencer,  alluded  to  above,  bear  testimony  to 
the  supreme  importance  for  human  life  and  conduct  of  an 
ascape  from  determinism.  Of  the  reality  of  the  free  and 
moral  world,  generation  after  generation,  "by  its  love,  by 
its  blood,  by  its  tears,  by  its  joys,  by  its  sorrows,  by  its 
prayers,"  has  testified  its  inextinguishable  conviction. 
Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  frankly  to  acknowledge 
that  with  regard  to  life  in  its  totality  "  the  intellectual 
compatibility  of  propositions  is  no  test  of  their  truth." 
Our  attitude  is  figured  thus : — ■ 

If  religion,  in  tlie  face  of  modem  knowledge,  is  ever  to  lie 
re-established  on  a  firm  intellectual  basis,  this  result  must 
be  brought  about  by  a  recognition  of  the  intellectual  truth 
that  tlie  existence  of  nothing  in  its  totality  can  ever  be  giasped 
by  the  intellect ;  that  the  totality  of  things  in  general,  and  of 
each  thing  iu  particular,  is  a  tree  of  such  enormous  girth  that 
our  arms  are  too  short  to  clasp  it,  and,  instead  of  meeting 
round  it,  extend  themseb  es  in  opposite  directions. 

So  Mr.  Mallock  carries  it  through  with  a  fine  swagger  to  the 
end.  And  if  we  have  seemed  to  treat  bis  book  lightly,  lot 
it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  has  not  in  a  measure 
carried  us  along  with  him.  To  this  extent  at  least :  that 
we  believe  him  to  have  made  plain  a  way  in  which  a 
man  may  make  his  pilgrimage  with  confidence.  If  his 
destructive  criticism  is,  iu  this  direction  or  that,  less 
unanswerable  than  he  supposes — and.  to  examine  it  in 
detail  is  bej-ond  the  scope  of  a  mere  review — that  will  not 
affect  the  force  of  his  conclusion.  Its  general  acceptance 
would  make  a  change  in  the  outlook  analogous  to  that 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
prelate  who  (if  ever  there  was  such  a  person)  upon  the 
definition  of  Papal  Infallibility  exclaimed  :  "  Thank  God  ! 
we've  done  with  history!  " 


The   Age   of  Reason. 

SiDE-LiGBTS  ON  THE  Geoeoian  Period.    By  George  Paston. 
Illustrated.     (Methuens.     10s.  Gd.) 

Tins  book  is  the  highly  diverting  product  of  research  and 
compilation.  It  possibly  contains  not  much  of  first-rate 
importance  in  the  domestic  histoi-y  of  the  times  that  was 
not  previously  known  to  quite  half-a-dozen  formidable 
specialists  of  the  eigliteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
magazine  of  instructive  and  amusing  information,  even  for 
students  of  the  D'Arblay  Diary,  the'Delany  Autobiography, 
Boswell,  and  other  treasuries  of  gossip.  It  brims  over  with 
a  mysterious  quality  known  as  "human  nature."  Its 
outlook  is  wide  and  comprehensive,  and  a  shrewd  and 
witty  intelligence  has  obviously  inspired  and  presided  over 
the  entire  achievement. 

The  longest  and  most  important  of  the  twelve  papers 
which  comprise  the  book  is  entitled  "A  Burney  I'riend- 
ship."  It  contains  correspondence,  partly  inedited,  between 
Dr.  Burney  and  the  famous  Fanny  on  one  side  and  a 
certain  great-niece  of  Mrs.  Delany,  Marianne  Port,  on  the 
other.  Marianne  wa.s  aged  fourteen  when  the  letters  begin, 
and  she  died,  as  the  widowed  Mrs.  Waddington,  in  1850, 
thus  fonning  a  curious  link  between  two  violently  opposite 
periods.  Fanny  Burney's  earlier  letters  to  the  girl  are 
somewhat   laboured  and    efifusive,    but   they  improve    in 


spontaneity  as  time  flies,  and  meanwhile  we  are  cheered 
by  the  fact  that  Fanny  could  not  spell.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  passage  from  a  good  letter  : — 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  your  friends  the  Equerries  lately, 
as  we  have  lived  but  little  at  Windsor.  The  last  meeting  I 
had  with  them  was  upon  the  road,  when  I  passed  them  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  postchaise,  witli  my  head 
and  hair  full  dressed  ;  and  as  it  was  not  a  Drawing-room  day, 
I  saw  them  lift  up  their  hands  and  eyes  in  wonder  and  amaze. 
They  were  Colonels  Gwynn  and  tioldsworthy.  I  believe  they 
tliought  me  a  little  crazy-  I  ^'"^  o"  ™y  **?  ^  Westminster 
Hall  to  hear  Mr.  Sheridan  close  his  oration  at  [the  Warren 
Hastings]  trial.  And  there  I  met  your  friend  Mr.  Jemingham, 
and  there  he  met  his  friend  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  looked  very 
pretty,  and  wanted  no  one  to  tell  her  so. 

Marianne  was  a  pretty  young  thing  and  married  early 
and  settled  in  the  country,  whereupon  Fanny  gave  her 
some  good  advice  about  not  ruminating  too  deeply  (Fanny's 
italics).  To  watch  the  "  matronisation  "  of  the  once  slim 
and  bewitching  Marianne,  through  the  medium  of  the 
correspondence,  is  both  amusing  and  touching.  Marianne 
had  seven  daughters  and  lost  four  of  them.  Fanny  writes  : 
"  I  rejoice  your  little  ones  are  well.  Do  you  get  at  all 
stouter  yourself  ?  Do  you  drink  goat's  milk  ?  Who  are 
your  twelve  visiting  houses  ?  " 

When  the  incomparable  Fanny  gave  herself  to  D'Arblay 
she  could  not  break  the  news  to  her  friend  till  three  days 
after  tlie  ceremony.  In  the  years  following  1795  the  two 
matrons  bickered,  in  a  manner  not  proper  to  the  century, 
about  the  brevity  of  each  other's  letters.  Fanny  refers 
bluntly  to  Marianne's  "fancied  resentment  against  a 
succession  of  short  letters,"  and  caustically  adds  :  "  You 
forget,  meanwhile,  the  numerous  letters  I  have  received 
-  from  yourself,  not  merely  of  half  pages,  but  of  literally 
three  lines——."  Tut,  tut !  Dr.  Burney's  epistles  were 
more  in  form.  He  gave  Marianne  accounts  of  social  doings. 
In  the  year  of  Trafalgar  he  writes  to  her:  "lam  sorry 
your  stay  in  the  capital  is  likely  to  be  short,  for  in  spite 
of  the  ill-humour  of  politicians,  and  afflicting  events  in 
the  West  Indies,  London  was  never  more  gay,  festivities 
more  frequent,  or  the  houses  of  the  great  and  affluent 
more  crowded  on  nights  of  being  at  Jwme  than  at  present." 

But  the  emotional  chmax  of  the  correspondence  is 
reached  when  Fanny's  son  "  Alex  "  began  to  startle  his 
doting  parents  by  signs  of  wondrous  precocity.  The 
diarist  writes  to  her  friend  of  his  prominence  on  speech 
day  at  the  "  ecole  at  Passy  "  : — 

He  finished  ...  by  receiving  .  .  .  such  marks  of 
distinction  as  drew  tears — not  bitter  ones— from  the  eyes  of 
your  two  D'Arblays,  and  I  know  not  that  my  dear  father's 
would  have  been  perfectly  drj-  had  he  seen  his  little  godson 
called  upon  by  the  headmaster  to  receive,  in  the  midst  of  a 
salle  of  seven  hundred  spectators,  the  first  prize  for  honnc 
eonduite,  which  was  Thomson's  "  Seasons  "  in  French  prose  ; 
and  then  called  by  the  mus-prefet  to  receive  upon  his  little 
head  a  crown  of  oak  leaves.     Then  such  applause  !!!... 

Alas  !  This  amazing  recipient  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons  " 
in  French  prose— surely  the  most  inhuman  prize  that  the 
fiendish  ingenuity  of  jxidagogues  ever  invented  !— became  a 
rather  mediocre  clergyman,  and  was  carried  off  by  influenza 
thirteen  years  before  his  mother  died.  The  fifty  or  sixty 
pages  of  the  Burney  paper  are  compact  of  similar 
quaintnesses. 

In  the  essay  on  the  "Ideal  Woman"  of  the  Georgian 
Period,  the  author  of  "  A  Modern  Amazon "  and  "  A 
Study  in  Prejudices "  employs  a  humour  channing  but 
malicious  against  the  pretentiousness  of  the  male  sex  then 
and  the  male  sex  now.  The  satiric  tone,  if  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  special  pleading — as  it  does — is  far  from 
unwholesome.  George  Paston  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ideal  Georgian  woman,  "fine  by  defect  and  amiably 
weak,"  calculatingly  ignorant,  and  feeble  by  design,  who 
thought  that  "  her  interests  and  sympathies  should  be 
bounded   by  the  kitchen  on  the  one  side  and  the  store 
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cupboard  on  the  other."     Her  remarks  on  the  position 
of  children  and  the  patria  petestas  are  shattering  : — 

The  nursery  need  not  be  taken  into  account  because  this 
model  mother,  whose  maternal  virtues  are  held  up  as  an 
ensaraple  to  the  modern  woman,  boarded  out  her  babies  when 
slie  could  afford  the  luxury,  and  only  paid  them  periodical 
visits  until  they  had  outgrown  the  noisiest  and  most  trouble- 
some period  of  infancy.  This  system  was  the  outcome  of  the 
eighteenth-century  method  of  regarding  children  as  beings 
full  of  original  sin,  whose  youth  was  a  kind  of  mental  and 
moral   disease   which   rendered   them   unfit   occupants   of  a 

civilised  house Public  opinion  being  less  foolishly 

humanitarian  in  those  days  than  it  is  in  these,  [the  father] 
was  able  to  avail  himself  of  his  privileges,  and  was  regarded 
as  being  well  within  his  rights  if  he  took  a  year-old  child  out 
of  his  wife's  charge  and  gave  it  to  his  mistress. 

This  is  vigorous,  if  ruthless,  and  George  Fasten  brings 
the  testimony  of  several  great  men  to  prove  that  they  at 
least  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  popular  feminine  ideal  of 
ignorance,  feebleness,  and  servile  humility.  Swift,  as 
usual,  contrived  to  be  felicitously  trenchant  on  the  point. 
He  defied  the  upholders  of  the  ideal  to  find  a  single 
instance  where  want  of  ignorance  in  a  woman  had  pro- 
duced untoward  results.  We  do  not  agree  with  George 
Paston's  view  of  Johnson's  general  attitude  upon  the 
woman-question.  Johnson  had  a  way  of  using  the  phrase 
"a  pretty  woman"  which  portends  much.  He  was  a 
great  and  good  man,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  twice  caught  with  a  lady  on  his  knee,  and  that  wheti 
weU  over  sixty  he  averred  that,  were  not  his  thoughts 
fixed  on  eternity,  he  could  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  driving 
about  in  a  postchaise  with  a  pretty  woman — intelligent 
and  able  to  add  something  to  the  conversation.  There 
were  distinct  possibilities  of  tlie  gay  dog  in  the  exemplar 
of  all  the  virtues  who  did  not  agree  with  Boswell  that  the 
physical  passion  of  love  had  been  productive  of  more 
misery  than  bliss. 

In  a  paper  on  Georgian  literary  criticism,  George 
PiiatoQ  shows  that  the  "  Tliis  will  never  do  "  or  bludgeon 
style  of  Jeffrey  and  Company  was  at  any  rate  an  improve- 
ment on  what  had  preceded  it.  The  "  Critical  Review  " 
thus  referred  to  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  its  hated  rival, 
the  famous  and  long-lived  "  Monthly  Review  "  :  "  An  anti- 
quated Sapplio,  or  rather  a  Pope  Joan  in  taste  and 
literature,  pregnant  with  abuse,  begot  by  rancour,  under 
the  canopy  of  ignorance !  "  The  other  essays  in  the 
volume  deal  with  the  Felon,  the  P'encing  School,  the 
South  African  War,  the  Yeoman's  Daughter,  &c.,  &c. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  e.xcellent. 


What    is   a    "Literary   History"? 

A  Litehary  History  of  Persia  :  from  the  Earliest  Times 
UNTIL  Firdawsi.  By  Edward  G.  Browne.  (Fisher 
Unwin.     168.) 

We  fear  that  despite  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne's  candid  ex- 
planations in  his  Preface  as  to  his  arrangements  with  his 
publisher,  by  which  he  postpones  to  a  second  volume  the 
History  of  Persian  Literature  proper,  the  "  general  reader  " 
will  be  not  a  little  disappointed.  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  thus 
explains  his  position  : — 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted in  one  volume,  carrying  the  history  down  to  the 
present  day.  ...  I  ultimately  found  myself  obliged  to 
conclude  this  part  of  my  work  with  the  immediate  precursors 
of  Firdawsi.  .  .  .  Thus  agreeably  to  the  stipulations 
imposed  by  my  publisher,  the  two  volumes  will  be  independent 
one  of  the  other,  this  containing  the  Prolegomena,  and  that 
the  History  of  Persian  Literature  within  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  terra. 

My  chief  fear  is  lest  ...  I  may  have  fallen  between 
two  stools,  and  ended  by  producing  a  Ixjok  which  is  too 
technical  for  the  ordinary  reader,  yet  too  popular  for  the 
Orientalist  by  profession. 


We  cannot  speak  for  "  Orientalists  by  profession,"  but 
we  can  assure  the  learned  author,  who  is  "  Sir  Thomas 
Adam's  Professor  of  Arabic  "  and  "  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,"  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  the 
"  ordinary  reader  "  will  not  be  able  to  digest  this  volume 
of  Prolegomena,  but  must  wait  for  the  promised  volume 
on  Persian  Literature  to  follow.  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  states 
that  the  "model"  placed  before  him  was  Jusserand's 
charming  "  Literary  History  of  the  English  People," 
the  conception  and  execution  of  which  so  delighted  him 
that — 

.  .  .  I  therefore  decided  to  make  for  the  series  to  which 
it  belonged  the  effort  which  I  had  so  long  contemplated.  For 
it  was  the  intellectual  history  of  the  Persians  which  I  desired 
to  write  .  .  .  the  manifestations  of  the  national  genius 
in  the  fields  of  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Science  interested 
me  at  least  as  much  as  those  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
Literature  in  the  narrow  sense,  while  the  linguistic  vehicle 
through  which  they  sought  expression  was,  from  my  point  of 
view,  indifferent.  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  realise  this  at 
the  outset,  so  that  they  may  not  suffer  disappointment. 

We  have  Jusserand's  "  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People ' '  before  us  as  we  write,  and  a  more  strilsing 
contrast  between  the  conception  and  execution  of  the 
Frenchman's  scheme  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne's  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  M.  Jusserand  has  scarcely  a  dull  page;  he 
is  full  of  life,  colour,  human  interest ;  he  aims  at 
showing  us  the  English  people  behind  the  litera- 
ture, he  is  continually  condensing  facts,  generalising 
brilliantly,  and  making  literary  pictures  of  his  epoch.  Mr. 
E.  G.  Browne  shows  immense  learning,  prodigious  industry, 
and  untiring  vigilance,  but  he  is  little  more  than  a 
chronicler  of  facts,  an  investigator  of  origins,  a  critic  of 
theories,  aU  of  which  theories,  origins,  and  facts,  though  no 
doubt  of  passionate  interest  to  the  Orientalists,  are  handled 
in  so  leaden  a  fashion  as  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  ordinary  reader.  Scores  and  scores  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Browne's  pages  contain  information  of  the  following 
character  :— 

There  were,  however,  other  sects  of  the  Shi 'a  (Kaysiiniyya 
and  Zaydiyya)  who  recognised  as  Imans  descendants  not 
only  of  al-Husayn's  brother,  al-Hasau  (Imans,  that  is  to  say, 
who  make  no  claim  of  descent  fromthe  House  of  Sasiin),  but 
of  his  half  brother  Muhammad  Ibnu'l-Hauafiyya  (the  son  of 
the  Hanafite  woman)  who  were  not  children  of  Fatima,  and 
hence  were  not  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  These 
sects,  however,  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  had  comparatively  little 
hold  in  Persia  save  in  Tabaristan),  where,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
dynasty  of  "  Zaydite"  Imans  flourished  from  A.D.  864  to  928, 
and  need  not  further  claim  our  attention,  which  must  rather 
be  concentrated  on  the  Imamiyya  or  Imamites  proper,  and  its 
two  great  branches,  the  "  Sect  of  the  Twelve "  (Ithna- 
'aehariyya),  which  prevails  in  Persia  to-day,  and  the  "  Sect  of 
the  Seven  "  (Sab'iyya)  or  Isma'ilis,  with  its  various  branches, 
including  the  notorious  Assassins &c. 

Now  the  facts  presented  in  this  extract  are  no  doubt 
important,  but  they  are  of  a  character  which  M.  Jusserand 
does  not  admit  into  his  scheme  of  literary  liistory.  An 
architect  in  planning  a  great  building  is  often  obliged  to 
make  hundreds  of  drawings  of  detail,  but  a  literary 
historian  must  so  select  his  facts,  must  so  grasp  his  details, 
as  to  interpret  a  people's  genius  and  illumine  their  thought. 
If,  however,  the  historian  has  so  ambitious  an  ideal  as  to 
aim  at  tracing  the  origins  of  a  people's  national  religion, 
the  schools  of  its  philosophy,  the  growth  of  its  science,  to 
discuss  its  legendary  and  ascertained  political  history,  to 
throw  light  on  genealogical  and  philological  matters,  to 
single  out  its  prominent  figures  in  every  department  of 
human  activity,  then  he  must  either  have  a  canvas  thrice 
as  large  as  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne  has  allowed  liimself, 
or  he  must  be  prepared  to  compile  a  volume  of  literary' 
facts  without  scale  or  proportion.  But  a  volume  of  literary 
theories  and  facts  is  not  necessarily  a  literary  history; 
Mr.  E.  Q.  Browjie,   in  the  volume  before  us,  is  dealing 
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with  the  relatively  obscure  mental  history  of  an  Eastern 
race  whose  concepts  of  life  are  so  alien  to  the  European 
mind  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him,  if  he  is 
to  reach  the  English  reader's  intelligence,  to  explain  more 
than  to  chronicle,  and  to  illustrate,  illustrate,  illustrate 
his  impressive  but  arid  pages  of  learning,  picturesquely. 
He  has  evidently  felt  this  need  of  being  picturesque,  and 
occasionally  he  has  made  his  history  living  by  concen- 
trating attention  on  a  few  notiible  personalties,  such  as 
Bdbak,  Afshin,  and  Al-Halliij.  Such  pages  are,  however, 
few  and  far  between,  and  we  are  forced  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  hope  that  in  this  first  volume  of  "  Prole- 
gomena "  an  author  has  been  laying  the  ponderous 
foundations  on  which  he  will  rear  later  a  brilliant 
superstructure.  We  suggest  that  if  it  be  necessary  he 
should  remodel  his  plan,  and  in  his  second  volume  all 
literary  catalogues  and  literary  chronicles  should  be 
banished.  Catalogues,  as  mere  learned  abstractions,  are 
but  an  arid  summary  of  what  was  indeed  once  living 
thought,  but  are  now  stupefying  to  the  literary  sense. 


The  Celt. 

The  Literature  of  the  Celts  :    Its  History  and  Romance. 
By  Magnus  Maclean.     (Blackie.) 

The  literature  of  the  Celts  is  so  often  referred  to  as  a 
source  of  modem  and,  to  some  extent,  of  merely  verbal 
inspiration,  that  a  short  history  like  the  present  volume 
has  a  distinct  mission  to  fill.  It  is  the  more  needed,  if 
not  the  more  welcome,  because  it  deals  with  facts  as  well 
as  fancies,  with  reality  as  well  as  romance.  The  first 
chapter  treats  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Celtic 
empire,  the  energy  of  Christian  evangelisation  and  the 
dawn  of  a  new  literature.  Then  come  special  chapters 
on  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  on  Adamnan's  "  Vita 
Columbae  "  and  "  The  Bcx)k  of  Deer."  Chapters  are  also 
devoted  to  the  Gaelic  manuscripts,  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  the  collection  of  Celtic  MSS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 

The  main  body  of  Celtic  literature  falls  naturally  into 
three  distinct  periods.  To  the  earliest  of  these,  the 
Mythological  Cycle,  belong  the  "The  Sorrows  of  Story- 
telling." Of  these  three  Sorrows,  the  third,  that  of 
"  Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of  Uisneach,"  though  belonging 
strictly  to  a  later  period,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
has  been  translated  over  and  over  again  into  French  and 
German  as  well  as  English.  The  principal  sagas  of  the 
Heroic  Cycle  have  been  classified  by  Miss  Eleanor  Hull 
under  eight  different  headings  comprisinga  total  of  ninety- 
six  tales.  Ireland  furnished  most  of  these  sagas,  and  in 
Ireland  the  chief  contributor  was  Ulster.  Next  conies  the 
Ossianic  Cycle,  the  literature  of  which  has  been  divided 
by  O'Curry  into  four  classes.  The  central  figures,  how- 
ever, of  these  classes  are  for  the  most  part  the  same,  the 
heroes  Fionn  and  Ossian.  "The  Four  Ancient  Books  of 
Wales  "  are  touched  upon,  as  are  also  the  Celtic  contribu- 
tions of  Brittany.  The  bald  outline  of  this  portion  of 
Dr.  Maclean's  book  will  not  appear  particularly  luminous 
to  many  for  whom  Celtic  charm  is  an  ingredient  of 
English  literature,  to  be  found  principallv  in  the  pages  of 
Shelley. 

If  one  were  to  give  an  equally  bald  outline  of  Greek 
literature,  one  might  compare  the  pra?-Honieric  legends 
to  the  first  cycle,  the  Iliad  to  the  second,  and  the 
Odyssey  to  the  third.  But  with  the  vast  literature  that 
followed— the  literature  of  emotion  subordinate  to  form 
and  of  ideas  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  lucidity — the 
Celt  has  nothing  at  all  to  compare. 

What  are  the  emotions  and  the  ideas  which  find  expres- 
sion in  the  three  main  periods  of  Celtic  literature  ?  The 
following  lines,  taken  from  Dr.  Skene's  rendering,  are 
quoted  from  the  third  Sorrow  of  the  Mythological  Cycle, 


Deirdre,  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  mourning  for  the 
home  she  is  leaving  behind  her  : — 

Glen  Etive  !     0  Glen  Etivo ! 
Tliere  I  raised  my  earliest  house : 
Beautiful  its  wood  on  rising  ; 
When  tlie  sun  fell  on  Glen  Etive. 

Glen  Orchy  !     0  Glen  Orchy  ! 
The  straight  glen  of  smooth  ridges  ; 
No  man  of  his  age  was  so  joyful 
As  Naois  in  Glen  Orchy. 

Dr.  Maclean  also  quotes  from  Dr.  Sigerson's  "  Bards  of 
the  Gael  and  Gall "  the  following  lines  which  belong  to 
the  Heroic  Cycle : — 

Play  was  each,  pleasure  each. 
Till  Ferdia  faced  the  beach  ; 
One  had  been  our  student-life. 
One  in  strife  of  school  our  place, 
One  our  gentle  teaclier's  grace 

Lov'd  o'er  aU  and  each, 
e  «  « 

Play  was  each,  pleasure  each. 
Till  Ferdia  faced  the  beach  ; 
Loved  Ferdia,  dear  to  me  : 
I  shall  dree  his  death  for  aye, 
Yesterday  a  mountain  he, — 

But  a  shade  to-day. 

Finally,  Dr.  Douglas'  beautiful  rendering  of  a  lament  of 
Ossian  may  be  quoted  as  suggestive  of  the  third  cycle  : — 

Long  was  last  night  in  cold  Elphin, 
More  long  is  to-night  on  its  weary  way. 
Though  yesterday  seemed  to  me  long  and  ill. 
Yet  longer  still  was  this  dreary  day. 

And  long  for  me  is  each  hour  new-born. 
Stricken,  forlorn,  and  smit  with  grief 
For  the  haunting  lands  and  the  Fenian  bands. 
And  the  long-liaired,  generous,  Fenian  chief. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  passages  one  finds  a  certain  mourn- 
fulness,  a  constant  looking  back,  extreme  sensitiveness, 
the  love  of  nature  and  a  shadowy  fear  of  fate.  These 
qualities  have  remained  typical  of  Celtic  Literature  from 
its  birth.  One  could  quote  over  and  over  again  from  the 
delightful  anthology  scattered  through  these  pages,  but  it 
will  be  sufiicient  to  refer  to  such  apparently  alien  poems 
as  "  The  Wine  of  the  Gauls  "  and  "  The  Battle  of  Inver- 
lochy,"  to  "  Lord  Nann  and  the  Fairy  "  and  "  Farewell  to 
Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail."  These  poems,  differing 
as  they  do  in  all  else,  harmonize  with  each  other  in  so 
much  as  one  and  all  express  the  same  elemental  emotions 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  race. 

The  renaissances  of  the  Celt  have  all  tended  to  go  back 
to  the  same  ancient  source  of  inspiration,  the  legendary 
past  which  now,  as  at  all  other  periods,  seems  alone  to 
satisfy  the  Celtic  genius.  The  charm  of  these  Pagan 
legends  was  even  strong  enough  to  oppose  itself  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  of  which  the  Celts  were  the  early 
champions.  The  printed  literature,  however,  of  the 
Scottish  Gael  is  almost  entirely  religious. 

The  very  mention  of  printed  literature  naturally  suggests 
the  question  :  What  is  the  tendency  of  Celtic  thought 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  emotional  charm  of 
Celtic  poetry?  At  no  period  of  their  history  do  the 
Celts,  as  a  race,  appear  to  have  assimilated  European  ideas. 
They,  indeed,  broke  through  the  slumber  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  was  only  to  express  their  own  racial  ideals. 
In  that  first  faint  rousing  in  France,  and  in  the  real 
awakening  which  came  from  Italy,  the  Celt  had  no  share. 
Hundreds  of  years  have  swept  by,  but  the  Celt's  dreams 
are  essentially  the  same.  Shakespeare,  Descartes,  Voltaire, 
Darwin  have  in  tiirn  dominated  the  centuries,  but  the  Celt 
has  remained  faithful  to  Finn  and  Ossian.  The  world  has 
been  explored  almost  from  pole  to  polo,  but  shadowy, 
haunted  places  are  still  to  be  found  in  Kerry.  The  whole 
globe  rings  with  the  vibrations  of  bargain  and  sale,  but 
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the  Celt  is  still  listening  for  the  far-off  whispers  of  his 
ghosts.  In  an  age  when  language  is  becoming  less  and 
less  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  more  and  more  an  appanage 
of  commerce,  the  Celt  is  passionately  anxious  to  revert  to 
the  tongue  of  the  legendary  Finn. 

Well,  there  is  something  fascinating  about  the  very 
wrong-headednessof  it  all.  It  is  this  vitality  of  sentiment, 
this  fidelity  to  an  artistic  inheritance,  this  innate  pre- 
ference for  the  enlightment  of  the  soul  rather  than  the 
comfort  of  the  body,  this  unconscious  ignoring  of  having 
as  opposed  to  being — it  is  all  this  which  makes  a  handful 
of  surviving  Celts  a  real,  if  an  incongruous,  item  of  the 
British  Empire  as  well  as  of  the  French  Republic. 

Dr.  Maclean  concludes  his  interesting  and  sympathetic 
history  of  this  strange,  wayward  literature  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  "  The  Master  Scholars  of  Celtic  Literature." 
The  Philistine  might  urge — with  the  suggestion  of  veracity 
which  is  the  secret  of  his  dominance — that  there  is  some- 
thing fatal  about  the  language  as  about  the  polities  of  the 
Celt.  Certainly  John  O'Donovan's  life  was  shortened  by 
his  work,  and  Eugene  O'Curry  died  before  completing 
his  own  self-imposed  task.  Unquestionably  the  great 
Bavarian  Zeuss  owed  his  death  to  his  labours  in  Celtic 
Philology. 


Self-Criticism. 

Selected  Poems.     By  Wilham  Watson.     (Lane.     5s.  net.) 

In  the  absence  of  any  prefatory  information,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  slender  volume  represents  Mr.  Watson's 
personal  selection  from  the  totality  of  his  poetical  work. 
Rarely  have  poets  given  us  such  personal  selection  ;  nor 
would  it  always — we  might  perhaps  say  not  often — be  of 
much  judicial  and  representative  value.  The  caprices 
of  a  poet's  affection  towards  hia  poetic  offspring  are 
traditionally  notorious.  Mr.  Watson,  however,  is  critic 
as  well  as  poet ;  and  from  his  balanced  temperament  we 
might  reasonably  look  for  a  more  weighed  self-criticism 
than  we  expect  from  his  brethren  in  general.  And  even 
if  not  representative,  such  a  collection  is  always  experi- 
mentally and  self-revealingly  attractive.  We  sometimes 
wish,  indeed,  that  it  were  the  practice  for  every  poet  once 
in  the  course  of  his  career  to  put  forth  a  criticism  of  his 
own  work  from  his  own  standpoint.  It  would  not  have 
the  value  of  outside  criticism,  but  it  would  have  many 
and  curious  values  of  its  own — even  when  it  was  least 
critical.  Such  a  volume  as  this  of  Mr.  Watson's  is  in  a 
measure  a  self-criticism.  It  must  needs  be  interesting  to 
learn  on  what  a  poet  chiefly  prides  himself,  to  see  how 
far  his  choice  echoes  that  of  the  best  outside  judges,  to 
discover  (perhaps)  his  unexpected  indulgence  towards 
this  or  that  unadmired  child  of  his  brain — it  may  be, 
some  weakly  ones  of  the  family,  as  is  at  times  the  case 
with  literal  paternity.  From  all  this  we  can  interpret 
something  of  his  psychology  as  a  poet. 

Mr.  Watson's  choice  certainly  accords  with  his  psycho- 
logy, but  not  in  the  way  of  surprises.  We  look  first, 
inevitably,  to  see  if  haply  any  of  the  finest  pivotal  poems 
(we  might  call  them)  have  been  omitted — a  perversity  one 
always  suspects  with  fear  and  trembling  from  your  wilful, 
not  to  say  skittish,  poet.  But  Mr.  Watson,  as  we  had 
surmised,  is  steady  and  well-conducted — no  madcap  whims 
from  him.  They  are  all  there— we  recognise  them  with  a 
satisfied  welcome ;  the  richly  dignified  Autumn  ode,  Keats 
taking  thought  to  himself  (as  it  were) ;  the  Swinburnian 
and  delightful  "  Ode  to  May  "  ;  thfe  noble  little  "  Lux 
Perdita";  that  exquisite  lyric,  "  Tliy  voice  from  inmost 
dreamland  calls  "  ;  some  of  the  finest  sonnets ;  the  well- 
known  longer  poems,  such  as  "  Wordsworth's  Grave," 
"The  Father  of  the  Forest,"  the  "Apologia,"  the 
"Hymn  to  tlie  Sea,"  and  "  LachrymsE  Musarum."  It  is 
a  selection  which  illustrates  Mr.  Watson's  clear  and  calm 
sense.     Yet  the  remembering  reader   will   not    be    quite 


without  hia  cause  of  complaint — as  an  Englishman  he 
would  perliaps  feel  baulked  of  his  right  without  that 
legitimate  grumble.  We  could  have  wished  some  of  those 
metrical  critiques  in  little  which  are  this  poet's  invention. 
The  epigram  in  general,  which  he  handles  so  well  in 
the  graver  way,  is  conspicuously  absent.  Otherwise,  the 
selection  covers,  we  think,  at  once  fully  and  sparingly, 
the  various  periods  of  his  work — if,  for  the  reason  we 
have  given,  it  cannot  be  said  to  represent  every  type  of 
his  work,  nor  all  the  types  in  which  he  has  shown 
excellence.  Austere  Mr.  Watson  certainly  has  been  :  he 
has  preferred  that  the  reader  should  ask  more  rather  than 
desire  omissions.  It  is  almost  severe,  it  might  be  said, 
in  its  exclusions  :  a  poet  could  scarce  be  more  ascetically 
sparing  in  a  representative  compilation.  Yet  rigidly 
small  though  it  be,  or  because  it  is  thus  small,  we  think 
the  collection  will  enhance  the  writer's  reputation  with 
men  of  good  will.  Mr.  Watson,  like  his  master,  Words- 
worth, is  a  poet  to  need  and  benefit  by  selection.  No  one 
of  his  books — for  general  readers,  hardly  his  complete 
poems — gives  such  a  sense  of  his  gifts  as  does  this  slight 
volume.  We  could  quote  freely  in  support  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  happily  Mr.  Watson  does  not  need  it  at  this  time  of  day. 
We  will  recommend  readers  instead  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  book  itself  ;  in  which  we  have  found  very  little  that 
did  not  efficiently  justify  its  presence.  Some  there  is,  but  a 
poet  would  scarce  be  mortal  were  it  otherwise. 


A  Bundle  of  Letters. 

LETTEiis  OF  Dorothea,  Princess  Lieven,  during  her  Residence 
IN  lyiNDON,  1812-1834.  Edited  by  Lionel  G.  Robinson. 
(Longmans.     Ms.  net.) 

Of  all  forms  of'  literature  supposed  to  appeal  to  the 
general  reader,  that  of  the  published  correspondence  is 
perhaps  the  most  bound  by  its  limitations.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  material  was  not  intended  in  the  first  place 
for  literature,  would  in  itself  lesaeq  its  artistic  possibilities, 
while  the  personal  element  in  all  letters  written  from  one 
individual  to  another  naturally  tends  to  narrow  any 
interest  they  may  have  for  the  reading  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  absence  of  self-consciousness  that 
must  exist  in  a  private  correspondence  should  give  it  the 
rare  charm  of  spontaneity  ;  and  if  the  personal  element  is 
one  that  may  in  some  cases  bore  the  general  reader,  it  is 
also  the  only  one  that,  in  cases  where  it  is  the  right 
personal  element,  justifies  the  publication  of  a  corre- 
spondence at  all.  News  has  very  little  to  do  with  it ;  for 
the  news  of  yesterday's  letter  is  the  history  of  to-day,  and 
history  is  not  what  we  should  primarily  seek  in  the  bureau 
of  a  lady  of  the  court,  though  she  were  the  wife  of  a 
Russian  Ambassador.  But  the  personality  of  the  writer 
is  another  matter,  and  upon  tliat  personality,  just  so  far 
aa  it  is  revealed  or  hidilen  in  the  letters  now  before  us, 
depends  the  measure  of  their  literary  value. 

Princess  Lieven  lived  at  the  English  Court  for  twenty- 
two  years  of  the  greatest  political  interest.  She  lived 
through  crisis  after  crisis,  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  she  saw  the  English  at 
their  best  and  at  their  worst :  she  endured  their  coldness 
when  Russia  was  unpopular  ;  she  revelled  in  their  intimacy 
when  it  was  in  the  ascendant.  But,  as  we  said  before, 
news  does  not  necessarily  make  for  interest  in  a  letter, 
and  the  news  in  these  letters  has  become  history  long  ago. 
What  we  look  for  in  the  correspondence  of  Princess  Lieven 
is  rather  some  evidence  of  that  charm  which  made  her  the 
fiiend  of  kings  and  emperors  and  ministers,  of  that  intellect 
which  made  her  the  enemy  of  a  man  like  Metternich.  Of 
the  intellect  we  have  sufficient  revelation  in  her  grasp  of 
political  situations,  in  her  facile  command  of  language 
which  even  the  disguise  of  a  translation  cannot  wholly 
destroy  ;  but  we  must  confess  to  having  been  disappointed 
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in  our  search  for  charm,  or  indeed  for  personality  of  any 
kind.  Letter  after  letter  is  given  up  to  the  recital  of 
events— events  that  were  stirring  enough,  no  doubt,  when 
they  happened,  but  that  deprive  the  letters  from  a  sister 
to  a  brother  of  the  ordinary  human  touches  that  endure 
long  after  events  have  turned  into  dust  or  history.  It  is 
even  a  relief  in  our  perusal  of  these  wearisome  pages  to 
come  upon  the  Princess's  repeated  demands  for  an  answer 
to  her  letters— the  General  seems  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticularly bad  correspondent,  even  for  a  brother— for  they 
at  least  indicate  that  she  was  a  woman  as  well  as  the 
clever  wife  of  an  ambassador.  But  we  want  still  more ; 
and,  excepting  occasional  tantalising  flashes,  we  do  not 
get  it.  This  is  all  the  more  disapjDointing,  since  the 
occasional  flashes  are  brilliant  enough  in  their  way.  Here 
is  one  of  them  : — 

This  beautiful  England  is  always  the  same— an  endless 
cLain  of  perfections  which  appeal  to  the  reason  but  leave  the 
imagination  untouched  ....  but  when  one  has  seen 
everything,  and  grown  tired  of  admiring,  one  wishes  to  feel, 
and  England  is  not  the  country  of  emotions. 

And  here,  in  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Dowager 
Empress,  is  another : — 

The  latter  sorrow  arouses  many  sad  thoughts,  for  with  her 
Russia  sees  a  whole  century  disappear. 

Occasionally  she  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  insight  in  a  cleverly 
turned  phrase,  as  in  her  description  of  Count  Lavadovsky, 
"  a  young  scapegrace,  who  has  some  cleverness,  but  lodged 
in  the  worst  brains."  And  her  character  sketch  of 
William  IV.,  too  long  to  quote  here,  is  the  best  and  almost 
the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  in  the  book.  But  these  are 
the  gems  of  tl^e  collection ;  and  we  lay  down  the  bundle 
of  letters  with  a  real  feeling  of  regret  that  their  writer 
did  not  leave  the  affairs  of  Europe  alone,  and  give  free 
play  to  the  human  woman  in  her. 


For  Children. 

The  Silveb  Legend  :  Saints  foe  Childeen.     By  I.  A.  Taylor. 
(Sands.) 

It  has  come  to  be  almost  an  established  fact  that  in 
writing  for  ciiildren  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  possessing 
the  right  point  of  view.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
this  time  that  children  do  not  want  to  be  written  down  to, 
to  be  caressed,  as  it  were,  on  every  page,  by  the  tender 
familiarity  of  the  author,  and  to  be  reminded  constantly 
that  they  are  young  and  undeveloped  and  cannot  therefore 
be  addressed  as  intelligent  beings.  In  no  class  of  children's 
story,  as  a  rule,  is  this  traditional  attitude  of  the  author  so 
well  preserved  as  in  the  saintly  legend,  where  the  religious 
element  so  often  offers  an  excuse  for  a  sermon  that  destroys 
the  beautiful  teaching  conveyed  by  the  original  story  ;  and 
and  it  was  therefore  with  some  misgiving  that  we  opened 
Mr.  Taylor's  book.  The  preface  at  once  agreeably  surprised 
us.     An  extract  or  two  wiU  show  what  we  mean  :  — 

To  some  children  who  read  this  book  it  may  chance  to  ask 
that  old,  old  question — Is  it  all  true  ?  Did  these  things  really 
happen  ?  .  .  .  Now,  the  answer  is  that  there  are  different 
kinds  of  tnith.  There  is  the  truth,  of  course,  which  describes 
something  that  has  come  to  pass  exactly  as  it  happened. 
.  .  .  But  there  is  another  kind  which  is  not  quite  so  easily 
understood.  It  is  the  sort  of  truth  which  is  clothed,  as  it  were, 
in  an  image,  when  something  you  can  see  is  used  to  explain 
to  you  something  else  tliat  is  hidden.  .  .  Now,  some  of  the 
legends  which  have  gathered  round  those  special  friends  of 
God  whom  we  call  the  saints,  are  true  a  little  in  this  way. 
Some  parts  of  them  are  as  real  as  what  you  read  in  your 
history  lx)oks  .  .  .  and  though  other  things  which  are 
told  may  never  have  happened,  or,  at  least,  not  just  as  they 
are  described,  yet  most  of  them  contain  some  truth,  if  you 
know  how  to  look  at  it,  &c. 


Now,  there  is  no  doubt  alx)ut  this  being  the  right  point 
of  view.  There  would  be  something  very  wrong  with  the 
boy  or  girl  who  failed  to  be  won  over  by  a  writer  so  com- 
petent to  inspire  confidence,  and  we  do  not  think  many 
youthful  readers  will  be  disappointed  in  the  stories  that 
follow  this  introduction.  They  are  all  told  in  a  manly, 
straightforward  manner,  that  helps  to  make  them  an 
interesting  combination  of  fact  and  romance  and  symbol- 
ism—very much  the  kind  of  combination  tliat  makes 
children  themselves  so  interesting.  Whether  the  storj'  is 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  pretty  origin  of 
Candlemas,  or  of  the  victories  of  St.  Olaf,  the  tone  is 
always  healthy ;  and  details  of  persecution  and  torture,  so 
morbidly  insisted  on  in  some  stories  of  this  kind,  are  never 
made  prominent.  If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  manner  of  narrating,  it  is  that  he  is  over- 
anxious to  emphasise  the  historical  at  the  expense  of  the 
romantic  element.  This  is  especially  noticeable  where  he 
is  dealing  with  subjects  that  have  more  or  less  passed  into 
secular  history;  such  as  his  rendering  of  the  stories  of 
St.  Edmund,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  which 
very  nearly  degenerate  into  bundles  of  dry  facts.  But 
dryness  afilicts  children  far  less  than  an  overdose  of 
sentiment ;  and,  undoubtedly,  this  writer  for  them  knows 
what  he  is  about  in  erring  on  this  side.  And  we  quite 
forget  that  he  has  been  on  occasion  duU,  when  we  reach 
the  last  chapter  of  all,  and  read  the  charming  legend  of 
the  Ignorant  Knight,  who,  after  fighting  battles  all  his 
life,  entered  a  monastery  in  his  old  age,  in  order  to  learn 
about  God  before  he  died.  But  for  all  his  good  will  to 
learn,  he  was  quite  unable  to  master  more  than  two  words 
out  of  all  that  the  monks  tried  to  teach  him,  and  they  were 
Ave  Maria.  These  two  words  he  repeated  day  and  night, 
tiU  he  came  to  die  and  was  buried. 

But  presently  a  manellous  thing  was  seen  ;  for  from  his 
grave  there  sprang  a  tall,  fair  lily,  though  no  man  had  planted 
it ;  and,  looking  at  it,  it  was  seen  that  upon  every  flower  it 
bore  the  words,  Ave  Maria,  written  in  characters  of  gold,  so 
that  the  brethren  were  much  amazed  ....  and  they  under- 
stood tliat  it  %vas  the  Blessed  Mary  who  had  worked  that 
wonder,  that  all  men  might  know  that  she  had  accepted  tlie 
devotion  which,  out  of  his  ignorance  and  poverty,  the  knight 
had  paid  her. 


Other  New  Books. 

Faith  Found  in  London.  (Burns  and  Gates.  .2s.  6d.) 
This  is  a  very  curious  and  very  interesting  little  book. 
It  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is  not  an  essay ;  one  might  call 
it  an  itinerary,  a  guide  to  that  London  which  is  the 
national  centre  of  twelve  million  of  King  Edward's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  And  the  two  people  who  make  the 
itinerary  on  a  motor  (for  Romanism  is  progressive  in 
London)  are  strangely  contrasted.  The  visitor  is  from 
Italy,  and  he  has  a  conception  and  an  admiration  of  England 
as  the  material  country.  In  fact,  the  first  question  of 
Count  Marco,  who  came  hither  for  the  Coronation,  is 
"Where  is  Jimmy's?"  Here,  he  thought,  would  the 
essential  England  be  found.  But  the  English  Catholic's 
motor  car  took  the  flippant  Italian  a  Sunday  ride  round 
several  scores  of  churches,  as  well  as  into  hospitals  and 
homes  for  fallen  women  which  ICnglish  Catholics  have 
erected  and  support.  No  douljt  at  first  Count  Marco  was 
a  little  bored  and  weary,  and  hankered  after  "Jimmy's" 
— the  restaurant  that  has  annexed  the  name  of  a  Saint. 
But  his  host  was  inexorable,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  White 
Lady  who  appeared  at  the  Brompton  Oratory,  and  the 
White  Song  which  ran  in  the  Count's  head — 

She  is  so  circumspect  and  right. 
She  has  her  soul  to  keep — 

the    Count    is    brought    to    his    knees.      But    to    sum 
up   the   book   in   a  sentence,   it   shows   the   shifting  of 
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Eoman  Catholicism's  centre  of  gravity.  Italy,  which  should 
pride  itself  on  an  accidental  supremacy,  is  indifferent  to  its 
privileges.  To  Count  Marco  the  writer  says  :  "  Lilce  the 
Spaniards  in  the  East,  you  were  ever  the  marrers  of  your 
own  mission.  And  we  English  Catholics  bear  the  re- 
proach of  your  indifference  to  Heaven."  Here  one  sees 
the  anger  of  the  English  Catholic,  conscious  of  such 
Enqrlish  Catholics  as  a  Governor-General  of  India,  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  most  learned  historian  of 
the  day,  that  in  Italy  a  statesman  dare  not  announce 
himself  a  churchman,  and  in  France  may  scarcely  name 
the  name  of  God.  But  Count  Marco,  having  left  Italy, 
finds  faith  in  London.  And  the  brief  itinerary  is  told 
with  humour,  with  turns  into  by-ways  of  comment  and 
a  delicate  irony  which  will  astonish  those  who  protest 
without  charity.  For  the  book,  anonymous  as  it  is, 
has  been  written  evidently  by  one  who  loves  his  religion, 
and  is  intimate  enough  with  it  to  chaff  its  little  weaknesses 
without  offence. 


Egypt    Painted  and  Described.       By    R.   Talbot   Kelly. 
(Black.     208.  net.) 

Mr.  Kelly's  book  has  the  fascination  of  its  subject.  I* 
proves  once  more,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  tha'' 
exploitation  cannot  ruin  the  world's  distinctive  places- 
Egypt  is  becoming  as  popular  a  touring-ground  as  the 
English  Lakes,  but  tourists  can  spoil  neither.  We  do  not 
wish  to  undervalue  tourists— commercially  they  are  of  vast 
account;  we  wish  only  to  point  out  that  the  irruption  of 
a  foreign  element  hardly  touches  the  bases  of  national 
and  even  provincial  life.  Certain  superficial  characteristics 
disappear,  but  essentially  the  human  element  remains ;  it 
may  retire  into  itself,  it  may  confonn  to  certain  arbitrary 
external  conventions,  but  the  heart  of  a  people  never 
changes.  And  Mr.  Kelly's  simple  and  unambitious  notes 
force  the  fact  home  :  in  that  lies  the  value  of  the  book,  and 
it  has  the  further  merit  of  being  personal  and  observant. 
If  Mr.  KeUy  had  had  more  literary  art  we  should  have 
liked  his  book  less.  He  sets  down  his  individual  impres- 
sions, and  we  think  the  more  of  them  on  account  of  the 
author's  Umited  point  of  view.  It  is  tlie  point  of  view  of 
the  pictorial  artist  tempered  by  reasonable  human  sympathy, 
which  we  so  often  find  more  interesting  than  the  purely 
literary  outlook.  In  his  particular  medium  as  artist 
Mr.  Kelly  is  very  successful.  Some  of  these  coloured 
illustrations  are,  in  their  way,  remarkable,  particularly 
where  pure  landscape  is  dealt  with :  and  Mr.  KeUy 
certainly,  now  and  then,  gets  broad  and  true  contrasts  of 
colour  which  delight  the  eye.  He  is  less  successful  when 
figures  are  introduced.  Now  and  then  they  fall  well 
enough  into  the  picture,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  too 
frequently  strike  us  as  mere  excrescences.  There  seems  to 
be  amongst  artists  an  unaccountable  passion  for  putting  in 
figures  where  figures  are  not  wanted  ;  "  human  interest  " 
is  the  catchword.  But  the  people  who  look  at  pictures 
intelligently  like  something  to  be  left  to  the  imagination  ; 
they  can  supply  their  own  human  interest.  Yet  amongst 
books  of  its  class  Mr.  Kelly's  deserves  a  high  place  :  it  is 
sine  re  and  distinctive,  and  the  artist  records  atmosphere 
and  sky  with  more  than  ordinary  understanding. 


Round  the  Horn  before  the  Mast.    By  A.  Basil  Lnbbock. 
(Murray.     8s.  net.) 

Mr.  Lubbock  has  written  an  exhilarating  book ;  it  is  full 
of  high  spirits,  the  spirits  of  a  public  schtwlboy  turned 
loose  in  the  world,  with  the  true  passion  for  adventure, 
and  a  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  good  of  everything.  The 
author  signed  on  to  the  bcxiks  of  the  "  Royalaliire "  as 
ordinary  seaman  with  pay  of  two  pounds  a  month  ;  he 
had  never  been  aloft  in  his  life,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
working  of  a  big  sailing  ship.     But  he  pulled  through, 


and  had  a  good  time,  as  any  reader  of  this  book  will 
discover.  The  crew,  on  the  whole,  was  not  a  bad  crew  ; 
it  was  ready  to  use  knives,  it  cursed  with  a  fine,  full  sea 
flavour,  it  played  the  fool  occasionally  ;  but  it  did  its  duty 
as  well  as  it  kflew  how.  But  it  did  not  always  know  how. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  describes  a  fight  between 
the  author  and  a  man  called  Bower  on  the  mizen  royal 
yard.     Bower  did  everything  the  wrong  way. 

The  end  of  it  was  tliat  I  got  angry,  very  angry,  for  as  soon 
as  I  did  anytliing  lie  undid  it. 

"  If  you  don't  get  off  this  blasted  yard  at  once,  you  d — d 
Gemiau  half-breed  hobo,  I'll  throw  you  down  ....  ." 
He  replied  by  aiming  a  slirewd  blow  at  me  with  his  right  fist 
whilst  he  hung  on  to  the  jackstay  with  his  left. 

Tlie  ship  was  pitching  heavily,  with  the  result  that  he 
missed  my  face  and  nearly  toppled  over  the  yard. 

I  at  once  jabbed  my  left  fist  hard  on  his  nose  as  the  ship 
threw  him  forward. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  Mr.  Lubbock  generally  managed  to  come  out 
on  top.  When  a  man  has  Eton  traditions  to  keep  up  he 
does  not  forget  them  even  on  the  mizen  royal  yard.  We 
have  not  read  a  book  for  some  time  which  has  a  cleaner 
spirit  of  pluck  and  go.  It  has  character,  too  ;  the  officers 
and  crew  are  touched  in  broadly  and  strongly. 


Personal  Reminiscences   of  Prince  Bismarck.    By  Sidney 
Whitman.     (John  Murray     12s.) 

Bi.smarck  in  his  retirement.:  a  man  of  simple  tastes  with 
no  outside  form  of  relaxation  ;  politics  had  eaten  up  every 
hobby.  Not  a  "  strong  man,"  as  he  has  been  pictured 
and  caricatured,  but  a  man  who  could  burn  the  candle  at 
both  ends  if  necessary.  Like  all  Germans,  he  suffered  from 
depression  with  none  of  the  Englishman's  joie  de  vivre 
which  enabled  Gladstone,  after  his  bitterest  conflicts,  to 
take  delight  in  classical  research  and  dinner  small-talk, 
and  Palmerston  at  fourscore  to  back  horses.  He  followed 
his  instincts  of  duty  without  getting  into  quagmires  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  harmonise  duty  with  the  sophistry 
of  "principles."  He  made  an  empire,  he  made  kings, 
and  in  his  old  age  wondered  if  he  had  not  made  them  too 
powerful.  His  patriotism  stopped  short  at  the  region  of 
his  stomach :  he  could  not  drink  German  champagne. 
The  recipient,  at  all  birthday  anniversaries,. of  a  flood  of 
telegraphic  sympathy  from  the  world's  rulers,  and  absolute 
deification  from  the  masses.  "  He  had  the  tenderness  of 
the  woman,  much  of  the  naivete  of  the  child,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  the  man."  He  was  no  favourite  of  England's 
pontics,  nor  of  their  "  traditional "  method  in  dealing  with 
other  peoples.  Their  boasted  world  policy,  he  would  say, 
had  not  placed  a  fowl  in  the  cooking  pot  of  the  individual 
Englishman  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  he  con- 
sidered him  a  "  wilder  Junge."  He  was  not  impressed  by 
his  own  calling  of  politician,  was  proud  rather  of  his 
status  as  Prussian  officer  ;  but  the  best  photograplis  repre- 
sent him  in  a  plain  black  frock-coat.  Think  of  Napoleon  out 
of  regimentals  ! 

Sueh  are  the  personal  impressions  which  Mr.  Whitman 
has  collected  of  Prince  Bismarck,  that  great  intangible 
personahty  who  dealt  with  the  "  imponderabilities  "  of  life 
as  other  men  deal  with  the  half-pence.  The  book  is  well 
done;  and  very  readable. 


TiiR  Shakespeare  Cyci/3P/F.niA  and  New  Glossary  :  with 
THE  Most  Important  Vakioruji  Readings.  By  John 
Phin.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Dowden. 
(Kegan  Paul.     Cs.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  this  Cyclopredia  does 
not  contain.  It  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  glossary  of 
obsolete  or  unusual  words  and  phrases  in  Shakespeare. 
But  along  with  this  it  gives  jnfornjation  oq  the  folk-lore 
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of  the  poet's  day,  legends,  old  customs,  antiquarian 
references,  and  tbe  whole  state  of  Elizabethan  knowledge 
as  shown  in  the  plays ;  together  with  the  mythological 
allusions— thus  preventing  the  need  for  a  classiad  dic- 
tionary in  reading  tbe  plays.  A  few  examples  which 
have  struck  us  may  give  some  idea  of  its  nature.  EVery 
reader  must  remember  Sliakespeare's  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "  spirits,"  such  as  in  "  Hamlet  "  : — 

Fortli  at  your  eyes  your  spiritB  wildly  peep. 

It  involves  nothing  less  than  an  old  theory  of  physiology, 
says.. Mr.  Phin.  A  smoke,  it  was  supposed,  ascended 
from  the  liver,  was  purified  in  the  veins,  and  became 
the  "  natural  spirits,"  which  urge  the  blood  through  the 
veins.  Further  purified  in  the  lieart,  it  became  the  "  vital 
spirits,"  whicli  move  the  arterial  pulses.  Finally  reaching 
the  brain,  it  was  yet  further  refined,  becoming  the  "  animal 
spirits,"  which  produce  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and 
extend  to  the  "  limbs  of  feeling."  These  three  spirits  are 
one  spirit,  which  is  the  intermediary  between  body  and 
soul.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  find  behind  words  so 
simple.     Again,  referring  to  the  song — 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye 

These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 

he  quotes  Mr.  W.  Ridgeway's  communication  to  the 
Academy,  October  20,  1883  :— 

Is  there  not  here  a  reference  to  the  ancient  system  of 
open-field  cultivation  ?  Tlie  corn-field  being  in  the  singular 
(see  line  19)  implies  that  it  is  the  special  one  of  the  common 
fields  which  is  under  corn  for  the  j-ear.  Tlie  common-field 
being  divided  into  acre-strips  bv  balks  of  unploughed  turf, 
doubtless  on  one  of  tlicse  green  balks  "  Between  the  acres  of 
the  rye.  These  pretty  country  folk  would  lie." 

But  to  quote  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  curious  and 
interesting  matter  Mr.  Phin  nas  brought  together  would 
exceed  our  space.  We  can  only  recommend  the  book  as 
an  invaluable  companion  to  Shakespeare. 


Sir  Joshua  REyNoij)S.     By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower. 
(Bell  and  Sons.     7s.  6d.) 

This  volume,  the  latest  of  an  admirable  series  of  mono- 
graphs dealing  with  the  work  of  British  Painters, 
is  especially  interesting,  as  Lord  Ronald  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities,  ready  to  his  hand  through 
family  reasons,  of  giving  publicity  through  the  medium  of 
photography  to  certain  paintings  by  Sir  -Joshua  which  have 
never  hitherto  been  reproduced.  This  fact  alone  makes 
the  book  of  especial  value.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Reynolds  was  the  first  English  artist  who  was  accepted 
seriously  by  the  European  painters  of  his  period.  He  has 
been  called  the  "  Father  of  his  Art."  In  a  great  measure 
Reynolds  deserved  this  praise  He  was  a  literary  man ;  a 
man  infinitely  human.  Nowise  Bohemian,  in  the  modern 
hackneyed  sense  of  the  term,  he  nevertl*^less  had  a  broad- 
minded  outlook  upon  the  manners  of  the  period  in  which 
he  had  his  being.  His  Academic  utterances  were  very 
didactic ;  they  frequently  contradicted  the  beautiful 
work  which  he  fashioned  with  his  brush.  But  in  the 
charmingly  arranged  volume  under  discussion  Lord 
Ronald  Gower  has  most  skilfully  shown  Reynolds  as 
a  man,  as  well  as  one  who  is  an  artist  also ;  a  loveable 
personality,  who,  to  quote  Dr.  Johnson's  words  as  recorded 
Dy  Boswell,  was  "the  most  invulnerable  man  I  know. 
The  man  with  whom,  if  you  should  quarrel,  you  would 
find  the  most  difficult  to  abuse."  In  every  sense  the  book 
is  admirable  ;  a  biography  simple,  clear,  and  most  carefully 
arranged. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  CossTiTirnoN. 
By  A.  V.  Dicey.  Sixth  edition.  (Macraillan.  10s.6d.net.) 

Professor  Dicey's  book  on  the  English  Constitution  is  an 
acknowledged  masterpiece.  To  a  rich  store  of  learning 
and  fine  legal  acumen  the  author  unites  very  unusual 
literary  abilities,  which  render  his  work  attractive  even  to 
those  who  are  not  professed  students  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  constitutional  law.  The  present  edition  differs 
from  its  predecessors  mainly  in  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  appendix.  Among  these  are  two  of 
especial  interest — a  Note  on  Australian  Federalism,  and  a 
Note  on  Martial  Law,  which  is  "an  endeavour  to  show 
that  even  during  the  e.\istence  of  a  war,  martial  law,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  cannot  (except,  of  course, 
under  Act  of  Parliament)  exist  in  England,  and  that  .  . 
the  state  of  things  popularly  known  as  martial  law  is 
merely  a  result,  during  periods  of  warfare  and  disturbance, 
of  the  common-law  right  possessed  by,  or  common-law 
duty  incumbent  upon,  every  loyal  subject  to  maintain  the 
King's  peace  by  the  use  of  whatever  amount  of  force  is 
strictly  necessary  for  that  purpose." 


Christmas  :  Its  Origin  and  Associations'.'    By  W.  F.  Dawson. 

(Elliot  Stock.) 
Many  books  of  this  sort  have  been  written  since,  and 
very  likely  before,  the  "  Christmastide "  of  William 
Sandys.  Mr.  Dawson  makes  no  claim  to  deal  in  a  spirit 
of  scholarship  with  a  subject  which  would  repay  the 
attention  of  a  scientific  folk-lorist,  but  he  has  collected  a 
vast  number  of  notices  of  Christmas  and  its  customs  in 
all  ages,  and  has  presented  them  in  a  lively,  if  somewhat 
slipshod,  fashion.  His  references  are  generally  inadequate. 
His  illustrations  too,  although  numerous  and  entertaining, 
are  a  most  extraordinary  jumble  of  archaeological  repro- 
ductions and  modem  fancies. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Grein  continues  to  republish  his  notices  of 
plays.  The  third  volume  of  his  "  Dramatic  Criticism  " 
(Greening)  covers  the  period  1900-1901.  We  respect 
Mr.  Grein's  sincerity  as  a  dramatic  critic,  but  his  work 
hardly  possesses  the  literary  quality  which  alone  justifies 
the  republication  of  such  criticism.  Mr.  Grein  is  neither 
a  Hazlitt  nor  a  Charles  Lamb  ;  his  work  is  journalistic, 
and  no  more.  Yet  Mr.  Grein  is  often  perfectly  sound.  He 
says,  in  his  notice  of  "Herod":  "We  are  practically 
unequipped  for  the  interpretation  of  poetic  drama.  Good 
intentions  are  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  schooling,  no 
method,  no  style.  Blank  verse  is  prose  in  the  mouths 
of  most  of  our  players,  and  even  harmony  of  elocution  is 
utterly    wanting." 

The  ktest  additions  to  Messrs.  Bell's  "  Miniature  Series 
of  Painters "  are  "  Greuze,"  by  Harold  Armitage,  and 
"  Correggio,"  by  Leader  Scott.  To  people  who  want 
boiled-down  biography  and  appreciation  the  series  will 
appeal :  about  as  much  is  done  in  some  sixty  pages  as 
can  be  expected.  The  reproductions  from  the  work  of 
the  artists  are  not  satisfactory :  the  ordinary  half-tone 
l)lock  has  its  limitations. 

New  EiMTios.s :  The  new  illustrated  edition  of  "  Social 
England  "  (Cassell)  takes  us  from  1509  to  1603.  The 
illustrations  are,  in  the  main,  well  selected.  Some  of  the 
landsciipe  material  is  j  ust  what  is  wanted :  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  "Battlefield  of  Flodden  To-day."— The 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Pringle-Pattison's  "  Man's  Place  in 
the  Cosmos  "  (Blackwood)  contains  two  additional  essays. — 
We  have  received  the  first  four  volumes  of  Messrs.  Smith 
Elder's  re-issue  of  Browning.  Paper,  type,  format  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  In  the  eight  volumes  of  this  edition 
are  to  be  included  the  complete  works  contained  in  the 
publisher's  well-known  sixteen-volurae  edition. 
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Fiction. 


The  Strong  Crude  Novel. 

Mrs.     Ceaddock.       By     William      Somerset     Maugham. 
(Heineraann.     6s.) 

There  are  sundry  things  in,  and  aspects  of,  this  novel 
which  will  annoy  the  reader  of  nice  taste.  And  the  first 
is  the  long  "  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  to  one  of  the  characters 
in  the  book.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Maugham  cannot  yet 
perceive  the  infantile  absurdity  of  such  literary  freakish- 
ness.  He  evidently  thinks  the  dedication  rather  a  clever 
idea  cleverly  executed.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
merely  tedious  tomfoolery.  He  evidently  thinks  it  smart 
to  begin  his  story  thu.s  : — 

This  book  miglit  be  called  also  "  The  Triumph  of  Love." 

And  to  insert  (on  p.  41)  an  italicised  aside  about  English 
novelists  and  their  heroines,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
The  morning  will  certainly  come  when  Mr.  Maugham 
will  wake  up  to  the  provincialism  of  such  literary 
smartness.  He  will  also  regret  the  too  ripe  lusciousness 
of  a  few  tender  passages   in   "Mrs.   Craddock."      Some 

Eages  are  as  crude  as  the  crudest  parts  of  "  Liza  of 
ambeth,"  and  in  a  more  offensive  way.  And  finally  he 
will  regret  numerous  pages  of  feeble  witticism  and  facile 
satire.  Speeches  like  the  following  are  out  of  place  in 
a  novel  purporting  to  be  a  serions  study  of  life  :  — 

"That  is  one  advantage  of  women,"  she  told  herself. 
"After  twenty-five  they  gloss  over  their  birthdays  like  impro- 
prieties. A  man  is  so  impressed  with  his  cleverness  in  having 
entered  the  world  at  all  that  the  anniversary  always  interests 
him  ;  and  the  foolish  creature  thinks  it  interests  other  people 
as  well." 

We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Maugham  will  ultimately 
realise  his  faults,  because  we  are  convinced  that  he  has  in 
him  the  essentials  of  a  thoroughly  sound  novelist.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  this  elaborate  study  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  is  very  good  indeed — strong,  quiet,  and  occa- 
sionally beautiful.  The  character  of  Edward  Craddock, 
the  gentleman-farmer,  is  drawn  with  absolute  conviction. 
His  lack  of  imagination,  his  impassivity,  his  equanimity, 
his  good  nature,  liis  utter  inability  to  put  himself  in 
another  person's  place,  even  the  trait  of  obstinate  vanity 
which  leads  to  his  too  timely  death— all  these  things 
combine  to  make  a  human  mediocrity  that  is  vividly  alive. 
Bertha,  his  wife,  that  curious  admixture  of  sensuality, 
Bensuousness,  and  intellectual  pride,  is  an  extremely  clever 
invention,  but  not  so  authentic  as  Craddock.  Miss  Leys, 
the  aunt,  suffers,  as  a  creation,  from  the  same  defects  as 
Bertha.  But  Miss  Glover,  the  Vicar's  sister,  another 
mediocrity,  is  in  her  way  as  good  as  Craddock.  When 
Miss  Glover  read  a  particular  chapter  of  the  Bible  to 
Bertha,  Bertha  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  Mrs. 
Craddock  remarked  that  she  didn't  think  the  chosen 
chapter  was  quite  to  the  point ;  and  Miss  Glover  replied  : 
"  My  dear,  I  don't  want  to  reprove  you— that's  not  my 
duty— but  all  the  Bible  is  to  the  point." 

Mr.  Maugham  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  basis  of  Bertha's  regard  for  her  vulgar  husband 
was  physical.  He  handles  the  general  histfjry  of  the 
mamage  with  excellent  simplicity  and  skill.  The  revul- 
sion of  Bertha's  feelings  is  rendered  almost  to  perfection. 
Later— when  he  has  separated  the  husband  and  wife — he 
is  less  good,  as  Mr.  Meredith  was  less  good  when  he 
separated  the  husband  and  wife  in  "  Richard  Feverel." 
The  passionate  episode  between  her  good-for-nothing 
young  cousin  in  London  is  a  daring  piece  of  naturalism, 
and  within  the  possibilities  of  Bertha's  character. 
But   it   alienates  the  sympathies  of  the   reader,  and    in 


so  far  as  it  does  so,  it  is  either  badly  invented  or 
badly  executed.  In  the  last  reconciliation  between  Bertha 
and  i^dward,  the  mcident  of  the  ball-dress,  diamonds, 
and  hashed  mutton  was  a  brilliant  thought,  but  despite 
Its  brilliance  its  raw  symbolism  cannot  be  defended. 
Craddock  s  death,  too,  though  carefully  and  ingeniously 
approached,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  has  the  air  of  forcing 
the  conclusion.  Such  marriages  as  Bertha's  do  not  end 
with  a  broken  neck. 

In  fine,  the  book  is  full  of  faults,  but  it  has  earned  our 
genuine  respect. 

Moth  akd  Rust.     By  Mary  Cholmondeley.     (Murray.     6s.) 

We  have  sometimes  approached  Miss  Chohnondeley's  work 
with  a  certain  uneasiness,  the  fear  that  our  osvn  idea  of 
the  author's  staying  power  might  prove  to  be  exaggerated. 
"Moth    and    Rust"    disposes    of   that    fear.     The    three 
stories  which  the  volume  contains  certainly  fall  in  no  way 
short  of  the  author's  best  previous  work ;  in  some  respects 
they    reach    a    higher   level.       Emotionally,    the    tone    is 
largely  Miss  Cholmondeley's  old  tone— we  could  not  have 
wished   to  see  that  altered— but  in  two  of  the  stories  at 
any    rate    it    seems    to    have    gathered    both    depth    and 
restraint.     In  construction  each   story  is    excellent.     We 
are  not  sure  that  "  Moth  and  Rust  "  is  not  overburdened 
with  plot,   but   that  is  not  because  the   plot  is  not  well 
designed  ;  it  is  because  we  find  it  a  little  too  mechanical 
for  a  story  whose  basic  interest   is  soundly  human.     The 
character  of  Janet  Black  is  a  bit  of  true  and  finely  touched 
portraiture.     She  is  a  woman  simple,  devoted,  unimagina- 
tive, slow  of  ideas,  pnssionately  loyal.     When  love  comes 
to    her    she  accepts    it    wholly,    expanding  to    it  with  a 
childlike    faith ;  when   she  has    done  the  act,   to  save  a 
dying    woman's   good    name,  that    brings  upon  her  the 
suspicion    wliich    finally    separates    her  from   her    weak- 
hearted  lover,  she  never  shrinks.     And  all  the  time  she  is 
merely  commonplace,   almost  stupid.     After  her  romance 
has  ended  she  retires  into  herself,  resumes  the  habits  of  a 
narrow    and    almost    vulgar    life,   and    after    some    years 
marries,  and  bears  children  who  carry  their  sorrows  else- 
wliere  for  comfort.     The  other  actors  in  the  story  are  well 
done,  but  they  were  much  easier  to  treat.     Janet  presented 
a  by  no  means  simple  subject   for  convincing  treatment, 
but  Miss  Cholmondeley  has  convinced  us. 

Of  the  two  shorter  stories  in  the  volume,  "Geoffrey's 
Wife  "  is  the  stronger  in  treatment  and  idea ;  indeed,  we 
have  not  read  for  some  time  anything  quite  so  terrible  in 
its  realism.  And  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  realism  ;  the 
episode  might  have  happened  to  any  man  and  woman 
in  such  circumstances.  We  do  not  say  to  ourselves— this 
is  a  clever  piece  of  invention.  We  can  see  the  surge  of 
the  crowd,  the  growing  terror,  the  hideous  climax.  The 
simplicity  of  the  means  employed,  the  sureness  of  the 
handling,  show  real  art.  We  do  not  say  that  "  Geoffrey's 
Wife  "  18  a  perfect  example  of  the  donte  :  here  and  there 
we  could  have  wished  a  sentence  out,  a  phrase  tightened. 
But  we  do  say  very  confidently  that  the  story  has  a  force 
all  its  own. 

"The  Pitfall,"  which  stands  last  in  the  book,  is  good 
also,  but  not  so  good.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
might  have  happened,  but  which,  in  the  world  of  expe- 
rience, always  seems  (and  fortunately)  just  out  of  reach. 
Here,  as  in  the  title  story,  the  plot  is  a  little  mechanical. 
In  some  writers  this  would  not  matter  ;  but  Miss 
Cholmondeley's  treatment  of  character  is  so  personal  and 
firm  that  we  resent  any  of  the  usual  conventional 
machinery.  She  needs  no  such  adventitious  aid  as  may 
be  furnished  by  a  telegram  opened  in  mistake.  However, 
these  are  minor  points.  "  Moth  and  Rust  "  is  a  volume 
which  we  are  glad  to  commend. 
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Chkistun's  Wife  :    A   Story  of  GraubL'nden.     By  Maude 

Egerton  King.  (Smith  Elder.) 
This  is  an  unaffected,  a  quite  delightful  little  storv  ;  it  has 
an  almost  olJ-fasiiioned  air,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  old- 
fashioned  air  which  we  arc  always  glad  to  encounter.  It 
is  a  simple  narrative  of  the  courtship  and  wedding  of  a 
couple  of  peasant  folk,  and  it  tells  how  they  quarrelled 
foolishly  and  made  it  up  again.  We  get  a  truthful  picture 
of  life  in  a  valley  familiar  to  thousands  of  tourists,  but  it 
is  just  the  human  element  which  most  tourists  miss.  The 
character  of  Christian's  wife  is  drawn  with  more  than 
ordinary  understanding,  and  her  nursing  of  the  child  of 
the  woman  over  whom  she  and  her  husband  quarrelled 
touches  the  emotions  naturally  and  quietly.  It  is  the 
domestic  and  homely  atmosphere  of  the  book  which  con- 
stitutes its  charm.  The  people  are  all  real,  including  the 
children.  The  children,  indeed,  are  as  good  as  may  be, 
and  entirely  free  from  that  sugary  sentimentality  which 
makes  us  suspect  them  in  so  many  modern  novels.  There 
is  a  scene  between  Christian  and  his  boy  which  hits  off  a 
rather  trying  situation  admirably  :  the  man  remains  a  man, 
the  child  a  child.  We  can  recall  not  a  few  recent  books 
in  which  in  a  similar  situation  the  attitudes  have  been 
unnaturally  reversed.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  more 
stories  like  this  of  Mrs.  King's ;  it  has  given  us  greater 
pleasure  than  much  more  ambitions  work,  simply  because 
the  whole  thing  is  unstrained,  well-proportioned,  and 
pleasantly  human. 

The  Other  Man.  By  Martin  J.  Pritchard.  (Hutchinson.) 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  novel  lays  no  claim  to  high  artistic 
ideals  or  a  new  vision  of  life,  but  it  is  written  with  fresh- 
ness and  spirit,  and  makes  a  fair  endeavour  to  realise  the 
quality  of  English  country  life  under  the  Regency.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  melodramatic,  with  extravagant 
gambling  scenes  in  which  fortunes  are  won  and  lost  at 
White's.  For  these  we  do  not  care.  Even  as  melodrama, 
they  are  exceptionally  unconvincing.  But  the  main 
course  of  the  story,  which  passes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penshurst  Grange,  an  ancient  house  with  "  rose-red 
walls,"  set  "  between  two  oak-grown  spurs  on  the 
Surrey  hills"  is  pleasant  enough.  The  formula  is  as 
ancient  as  the  house.  It  is  that  of  the  elderly  and  self- 
suppressing  lover  who  turns  out  to  be  the  right  man  after 
all.  He  is  represented  by  the  Rev.  Wilfred  Tahourdin, 
once  a  young  blood  about  town,  now  Rector  of  Penshurst 
Vale.  Mrs.  Pritchard  does  not  attempt  to  depart  from 
conventional  psychology,  and  from  the  descriptions  given 
the  expert  in  fiction  will  probably  be  able  to  deduce  the 
parts  which  their  respective  owners  play  in  the  story. 
There  are  some  good  descriptions  of  lush  English  scenery, 
and  a  variety  of  interest  is  afforded  by  an  excursion 
to  Brighton,  the  Brighton  of  the  Prince  Regent  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 


Notes  on   Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  tcill  foUow.] 

One's  Womenkind.  By  Louis  Zaxgwill. 

A  study  of  the  domestic  and  social  side  of  the  life  that 
the    author,   who  "is    also  known    under  the  pseudonym 

Z.  Z.,"  is  plainly  well  acquainted  with.  One's 
womenkind  in  this  connection  may  include  one's 
mother,  one's  sisters,  one's  women  friends,  one's  married 
friends,  one's  hostesses,  as  well  as  the  woman  one  loves. 
The  story  is  divided  into  six  books:  "The  Bachelor," 
"The  Guardian,"  "The  Wooer,"  "The  Benedict,"  and 
"  The  Husband."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

The  Weird  O'It.  By  M.  P.  Shiel. 

The  author  of  "  The  Purple  Cloud  "  has  never  shown 

himself   to  |.be   lacking   iji  inventiop.     In  this  very  long 


novel  of  melodramatic  life  (it  runs  to  726  pages),  there  is 
plenty  of  invention,  but  it  is  more  chastened  than  in 
former  books.  A  piiragraph  on  page  123  gives  a  hint  of 
the  plot :  "  Dr.  Stanley,  however,  had  been  murdered : 
Pole  had  hardly  a  doubt,  though  the  flash  had  not  exactly 
proved  it,  but  why,  and  how  ?  "  Two  mottoes  stand  upon 
the  title  page.  One  is  from  the  "  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son 
of  Sirach,"  the  other  from  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "  Do 
frequent  violence  to  thyself."     (Richards.     6s.) 


Tales  of  a  Far  Ridiso. 


By  Oliver  Onions. 


Five  tales  by  the  author  of  "  The  Compleat  Bachelor." 
Mr.  Onions  writes  a  straightforward  style,  without  digres- 
sions. Here  is  a  specimen  :  "I  thought  my  jaw  would 
snap  like  the  wishbone  of  a  chicken.  The  attack  was  so 
unexpected  that  I  did  not  ttiink  to  kick,  and  the  blood 
flooded  my  head  and  buzzed  in  my  ears  atrociously. 
As  I  suppose  now,  he  meant  that  the  first  taste  of  this 
should  cow  me  once  for  all ;  he  must  have  seen  my  sickness 
in  my  eyes,  for  he  allowed  me  a  little  breath  ;  but  the  hard 
hand  still  held  my  mouth  with  a  nauseating  pressure." 
(Murray.     6s.) 

Godfrey  Marten  :  Schoolboy.  By  Charles  Tcrley. 

This,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  story  of  school  hfe.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  like  Mr.  Kiphng's  "  Stalky  &  Co." 
Indeed,  the  narrator  does  not  quite  seem  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  whether  he  is  a  boy  or  man.  Look  at  these 
sentences :  "  Evidently  he  had  forgotten  that  I  was 
fractionally  his  host."  "  Being  a  kind  of  semi-oiBcial  fag 
to  Mackenzie  gave  me  a  right  to  go  to  his  study  whenever 
I  pleased."  Boys  do  not  use  such  words  as  "  fractionally  " 
and  "  semi-official."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

The  Relations  and  what  By  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds, 

they  Rel.\ted. 

A  series  of  weird  stories  told  by  people  whose  turns 
are  decided  by  lot.  The  Consulting  Physician  draws 
the  first,  and  he  begins  with  "  The  Man  with  no  Face." 
He  is  followed  by  the  Young  Matron,  who  tells  the  story 
of  "  The  House  which  was  lient  Free."  The  Country 
Solictor  comes  next  with  the  tale  of  "The  Heir-at-Law," 
and  so,  one  after  the  other,  the  relations  seek  to  startle 
eacli  other  until  at  the  final  gathering  on  New  Year's  V^ve 
the  Sociahst  relates  the  story  of  "The  Statue  of  the 
Marchesa."     (Robins.) 

The  Rack  of  this  Tough  World.  By  Agnes  Giberne. 

The  opening  chapter  of  this  novels  deals  with  the 
eternally  complex  problem  of  a  man's  "intentions,"  in  this 
case    "  Tom's."       The    last    chapter   is    entitled    "  And 

Tom ?  "     Between  these  two  chapters  the  heroine, 

Joyce,  passes  through  the  world's  rack  into  the  quiet 
harbour  of  domesticity — Tom's.  It  is  a  good  world  for 
Joyce  after  all,  and  the  note  of  pessimism  suggested  by 
the  title  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Camp  Fire  Sketches.  By  A.  G.  Hales. 

This  little  paper-covered  book  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
A.  G.  Hales,  the  war  correspondent,  whose  work  we  have 
often  discussed.  The  present  volume  is  a  series  of  short 
stories  dealing  with  incidents  in  the  South  African  War. 
(Everett  and  Co.     Is.) 

We  have  also  received  :  "  A  Double  Revenge,"  by  L.  T. 
Meade  (Digbv,  Long  and  Co.) ;  "  The  Track  of  the 
Storm,"  by  Dora  Russell  (Digbv,  Long  and  Co.) ;  "  The 
Black  and  White  House,"  by  Lillie  Crane  (Digby,  I/3ng 
and  Co.) ;  "  Where  There's  a  Will,"  by  E.  Everett-Green 
(Hutc'hinson) ;  "The  Woma-i  of  the"  Hill,"  by  "  Une 
Circassiene  "  (Greening  and  Co.)  ;  "  The  Cleevers  of 
Cleover,"  by  Annie  Thomas  (Treherne)  ;  "  Richard 
Gordon,"  by  Alexander  Black  (Ijothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston);  "The  Conquest,"  by  Eva  Emery  Dye 
(A.  C.  McClurg  Company,  Chicago). 
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Critic  and  Author. 

Ik  the  new  translation  of  Balzac's  "  Memoirs  of  Two 
Young  Brides,"  wiiich  forms  part  of  Mr.  William  Heine- 
mann's  "Century  of  French  Romance,"  two  eminent  men 
of  letters,  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
assume  the  role  of  flies  on  the  Balzacian  wheel.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  the  vast  romantic  theme  of  Balzac 
causes  those  who  treat  it  to  minimise  themselves,  to  render 
themselves  as  it  were  parasitic,  and  to  pass  out  of  their 
usual  sobriety  into  an  untrustworthy  mood  of  ecstasy. 
Here,  for  example,  is  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  kept  a 
judicious  poise  amid  aU  the  frenzies  of  Ibsenism  and 
anti-Ibsenism,  ecstatically  perpetuating  the  old  fallacy 
that  Balzac  was  a  prodigy  of  productiveness.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  name  here,"  he  says,  "a  tenth  part  of  so 
fertile  an  author's  most  important  works ;  to  deal  with 
the  bibliography  of  Balzac  is  to  try  to  count  the  stars 
upon  a  frosty  night."  Yet  the  standard  French  edition 
of  Balzac's  works,  absolutely  complete  save  for  the 
discarded  ceuvrea  de  jeunesse,  and  including  plays,  essays, 
and  letters,  is  in  twenty-four  volumes,  of  which  at  least 
eight  are  of  minor  importance.  Balzac  wrote  only  one 
really  long  novel,  "  Splendeurs  et  Miseres  des  Courtisanes," 
twenty  novels  of  medium  size,  and  short  stories.  In  a 
dozen  years  Guy  de  Maupassant  wrote  seven  novels  and 
two  hundred  short  stories.  But  critics  do  not  rave  over 
the  fecundity  of  de  Maupassant,  nor  compare  his  biblio- 
graphy with  the  heavenly  firmament.  The  fact  is,  that 
Balzac  was  a  great  worker,  but  scarcely  a  great  producer. 
His  methods  were  too  clumsy  and  wasteful  to  result  in 
any  astonishing  bulk  of  production.  Scott  was  much 
more  fertile. 

Again,  we  liave  Mr.  Henry  James  dropping  into  prose- 
poetry  over  that  amusing  jeu  d'eaprit,  the  "  Repertoire  de 
la  Comedie  Humaine  "  of  MM.  Cerfberr  and  Christophe. 
To  construct  a  biographical  dictionary  of  .570  pages  (not 
5.5(),  as  Mr.  Henry  James  with  poetic  inaccuracy  states  it) 
of  the  characters  in  Balzac's  fiction  was  not  a  bad  literary 
joke  ;  but  it  -was  a  joke,  and  when  the  authors  got  Paul 
Bourget,  with  his  famous  "  Etes-vous  balzacien  deter- 
mine," to  write  a  preface  for  their  jocosity,  they  went 
far  enough.  Mr.  Henry  .James  calls  the  "Repertoire" 
"  impeccable."  We  wonder  if  he  has  ever  thoroughly 
tested  it.  Our  own  copy  contains  additions  made  in  hours 
of  acute  Balzacian  fervour. 

Mr.  James's  pretty  essay  on  Balzac's  genius  extends  to 
forty-three  pages,  and  it  is  gemmed  with  sparkling 
felicities.  Of  the  novelist's  total  accomplishment,  he 
writes  :  "  What  he  did  above  all  was  to  read  the  universe, 
as  hard  and  as  loud  as  he  could,  into  the  France  of  his 
time."  In  defining  the  gulf  between  Balzac  and  some  of 
our  own  giants,  Mr.  James  says  admirably :  "  The  great 
difference  between  the  great  Frenchman  and  the  eminent 
others  is  that,  with  an  imagination  of  the  highest  power, 
an  unequalled  intensity  of  vision,  he  saw  his  subject  in 
the  light  of  science  as  well,  in  the  light  of  the  hearing 


of  all  its  parts  on  each  other,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a 
passion  for  exactitude,  an  appetite,  the  appetite  of  an 
ogre,  for  all  the  kinds  of  facts."  Balzac  wanted  to  narrate 
fiction  and  factual  trath  at  the  same  time.  He  wanted  to 
be  both  a  publicist  and  an  artist,  both  a  reporter  and  a 
creator.  And,  says  Mr.  James,  "  The  contradiction  is 
always  before  us  ;  it  springs  from  the  inordinate  scale  of 
the  author's  two  faces.  ...  It  accounts  for  his  want 
of  grace,  his  want  of  the  lightness  associated  with  an 
amusing  literary  form,  his  bristling  surface,  his  closeness 
of  texture,  so  suggestive,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  akin  to 
the  crowded  air  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  not 
being  able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees."  The  figure  by 
which  Mr.  James  visualises  Balzac's  method  of  beginning 
one  of  his  big  works — "  the  great  push  of  the  shoulder 
with  which  he  makes  his  theme  move,  overcharged  though 
it  may  be  like  a.  carrier's  van  " — is  pregnant  with  the.  true 
Jamesian  wit.  And  here  is  another  chip  from  the  James 
block:  "He  has  flights  of  judgment— on  subjects  the 
most  special  as  well  as  the  most  general— that  are  verti- 
ginous, on  his  alighting  from  which  we  greet  him  with  a 
peculiar  indulgence."  And  this  is  admirably  hit  off: 
"  Wherever  we  find  him  we  find  him  in  fcioj  ;  vrhatever 
touch  he  applies,  he  applies  it  with  his  whole  apparatus. 
He  is  like  an  army  gathering  to  besiege  a  cottage  equally 
with  a  city,  and  living  voraciously,  in  either  case,  on  all  the 
country  about."     And  so  Mr.  James  runs  brilliantly  on. 

Were  we  asked  whether  we  regarded  this  kind  of  thing 
as  literary  criticism,  we  should  reply,  not  without  a  touch 
of  disparagement.  Yes— of  a  sort.  "Fine  fancies  to 
weave  about  a  literary  figure,"  Mr.  James  himself  calls  his 
remarks.  We  should  cdl  the  essay  an  attempt  to  illumi- 
nate a  tangled  labyrinthine  garden  by  means  of  Catherine 
wheels  and  rockets.  In  his  general  purpose— that  of 
explaining  and  assessing  a  genius — Mr.  James  fails.  He 
may  count  on  having  pleased  those  who  know  their  Balzac 
as  well  as  he  does  ;  but  as  an  "  Introduction  "  to  Balzac, 
his  forty-three  pages  are  about  as  practically  useful  as 
Johnson's  definition  of  a  net.  In  one  of  his  special 
purposes,  that  of  throwing  light  on  the  stiU  unsolved 
mystery  of  Balzac's  artistic  career,  Mr.  James  certainly 
fails.  He  does  no  more  than  state  the  mystery  :  "  How 
was  so  solidly  systematic  an  attack  on  life  to  be  conjoined 
with  whatever  workable  minimum  of  needful  intermission, 
of  free  observation,  of  personal  experience  ?  Some  small 
possibility  of  personal  experience,  of  disinterested  life, 
must  at  the  worst,  from  deep  within  or  far  without,  feed 
and  fortify  the  strained  productive  machine."  In  other 
and  less  Jamesian  words,  how  did  Balzac,  who  went  to 
bed  at  6  p.m.,  rose  at  midnight,  and  worked  creatively 
and  continuously  till  noon,  find  opportunity  to  see  the 
world  and  gather  his  material  ?  Mr.  James  adds  nothing 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  enigma. 

But  our  antagonism  to  Mr.  Henry  James  in  this  matter 
is  concerned  with  something  more  essential  than  his  * 
failure  here  or  his  failure  there.  Wp  object  to  his  attitude 
towards  Balzac,  both  for  the  sake  of  Balzac  and  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  Criticism  is  not  his  vocation, 
and  especially  criticism  of  a  man  such  as  Balzac.  He 
has  written  some  charming  literary  studies.  His  taste, 
unlike  the  "  Repertoire,"  is  impeccable.  But  he  has 
not  the  impassive  critical  voice.  We  resent  his  whispered 
sweet  nothings  about  Balzac  nearly  as  much  as  we 
resent  his  wonderful  English  translation  of  Alphonse 
Daudet's  agreeable  but  second-rate  novel  of  Tarascon. 
Nobody  wants,  or  nobody  ought  to  want,  piquant 
subtleties  about  Balzac.  The  piquant  subtlety  school 
of  criticism,  whether  practised  by  a  fine  creative  artist 
in  mufti  or  by  a  facile  criticaster,  has  had  its  day.  It 
is  a  decadent  offspring  of  Anatole  France's  adventures- 
of-a-soul-among-masterpieces  school  of  criticism.  It  is 
like  a  meal  of  Worcester  sauce  and  meringues  :  it  lacks 
nutrition ;  its  effect  is  merely  lingual.  We  care  to 
see  its  method  employed  least  of  all  by  a  distinguished 
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man  who  thereby,  apparently  without  knowing  it,  appears 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  imagined  spectacle  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  stroking  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  not 
more  ludicrously  undignified  than  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  pirouettin^"?  across  the  huge  reputation  of 
Balzac.  We  speak  in  a  literary  sense,  and  out  of  our 
admiration  for  Mr.  James's  legitimate  achievements. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  older, 
colder,  canonical  school  of  criticism  represented  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  and,  less  prominently,  by  Prof.  George 
Saintsbury.  Few  critics  have  been  more  ferociously 
mauled  by  the  young  bullies  of  smart  journalism  than 
the  Professor ;  and  for  his  slipshod  English  the  Professor 
perhaps  deserved  most  of  wliat  he  got.  But  the  scientific, 
almost  academic  criticism  lias  survived,  and  now  strongly 
supervenes.  The  orderly  survey,  the  scholarsliip,  the 
relating  of  men  to  their  periods,  the  subjugation  of  the 
critic's  personality,  the  suppression  of  pyrotechny, 
the  avoidance  of  easy  generalities — these  sane  things 
have  proved  their  vital  power  in  criticism.  Those  who 
would  realise  what  weighty  and  final  criticism  really  is, 
and  how  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  most  modern 
"  appreciation  "  has  degenerated  from  an  austere  ideal, 
should  return  to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  estimate  of  Johnson 
and  Boswell  in  the  ''  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  As 
for  English  criticism  of  Balzac,  we  are  aware  of  nothing 
more  useful,  satisfying,  interpretative,  and  authoritative 
than  the  fifty  pages  prefaced  to  Prof.  Saintsbury's  edition 
of  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin."  In  that  introduction  one  may 
see  a  man  doing  capably  the  "work  to  which  he  was  born 
and  for  which  he  has  educated  himself.  One  may  see  a 
great  artist  handled  with  respectful  fearlessness,  not 
dandled,  cosseted,  pinched,  and  called  a  dear.  When  we 
think  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  excursus  we  seem  to  hear 
from  Balzac's  grave  the  refrain  of  Yvette  Guilbert's  song, 
"  Ne  me  chatouillez  pas." 


"Manchester  al  Mondo." 

"  Heaven  is  our  Centre,  why  should  we  not  be  ravished 
to  be  there  to  joyne  as  Atoms  to  their  unity  and  as  rayes 
to  the  bodj'  of  their  light  ?  To  shew  us  the  way  from 
aloft,  those  torches  of  the  night  gallantly  shew  us  their 
twinckling  baites,  they  shine  not  to  us  but  to  shew  us  the 
way  of  their  Azure  vaults  as  being  the  only  place  of  our 
repose."  So  wrote  an  English  gentleman  and  lawyer, 
Sir  Henry  MonUigu,  first  Earl  of  Manchester,  in  his 
"Contemplation  of  Death  and  Immortality." 

The  little  book  was  first  published  anonymously ;  sub- 
sequently under  the  title  by  which  it  is  generally  known, 
"  Manchester  al  Mondo."  From  the  fourth  impression 
(1638-9)  the  present  has  been  reprinted  in  facsimile  at  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  A  slender  little  volume  that  you 
may  carry  in  your  pocket  and  forget,  and  tliere  have  been 
Bome  that  have  carried  it  in  tlieir  hearts. 

It  addresses  itself  to  an  age  of  limited  outlook  and 
curiously  homogeneous  thought.  Men  differed  indeed 
vehemently,  but  not  about  the  great  issues.  We  are 
temperate  ija  our  differences,  because  they  are  so  wide. 

Tnis  Mon'agu  was  a  man  of  affairs;  in  early  life  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  a  busy  barrister.  He  opened 
the  case  against  Ijord  and  Lady  Somerset  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  as  Chief  Justice-  it  was  he  who 
made  award  of  execution  against  Raleigh  ;  he  was  Lord 
High  Treasurer  in  1620 ;  in  his  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Huntingdonshire  he  tflok  composition  in  lieu  of  com- 
pulsory knighthood  from  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell ;  throughout 
troublous  years  he  was  the  King's  trusted  adviser.  But 
at  the  back  of  his  mind,  while  he  was  so  busy,  "  I  thought 


it  time,"   he  says,   "  to  seize  on  death  before   it  seized 
on  mee."     . 

Quite  sirnple  and  unrecondite  were  his  thoughts.  This 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  free  from  the  sense 
of  fragmentariness  that  haunts  us  to-day — us  who  know 
that  the  brain  of  a  Newton  if  it  were  ours  would  find 
its  Plimsoll  mark  hopelessly  submerged  under  the  weight 
of  that  fragment  of  the  knowable  which  constitutes  the 
known.  He  has  his  Seneca  (the  Oracle  of  Morall  men) 
and  his  Plato ;  he  has  Jeremy  and  Esay,  and  Job  and 
Salomon,  and  Mordecay  and  Moses.  Thus  the  world's  history 
is  present,  in  whole  and  in  its  parts,  to  his  mind,  and 
similarly  there  is  no  obscurity  about  the  issues  of  human 
life.  He  was  destined  for  a  work  in  his  generation,  and 
he  nerved  himself  to  it,  not  by  reflection  upon  its  dignity 
and  importance,  but  by  perpetual  remembrance  that 
these  things  come  to  an  end.  He  writes,  therefore,  in 
such  depressing  terras  as  these :  "  I  have  ever  thought 
the  right  way  to  dye  well  was  to  live  well :  And  the 
way  to  live  well  in  the  world  was  to  dye  to  the 
world."  Could  there,  to  the  modern  mind,  enervated 
by  the  feeling  of  futiUty,  be  urged  a  less  promising 
motive?  "In  the  Grave  all  looke  alike,  Lazarus  sores 
wiU  make  as  good  dust  as  Jrzehels  paint."  Therefore 
let  us  paint,  since  paint  is  more  amusing  than  ulcers  ? — 
no;  for  "The  Grave  is  but  a  withdrawing  room  to 
retire  in  for  a  while,  or  going  to  bed  to  take  rest 
sweeter  than  sleepe."  "  And  when  I  ri.se,"  he  con- 
fidently quotes,  "then  shall  I  be  satisfied."  And  all 
this  pother  of  murder  trials,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
compositions,  and  the  death  of  the  young  innocent  child 
of  his  own,  that  in  extremity  of  sickness  did  ask : 
"Mother,  what  shall  I  do?  I  shall  die  before  I  know 
what  Death  is.  I  beseech  you"  tell  mee  what  is  Death, 
and  how  1  should  dye  " — all  this  we  must  bear  up  against 
for  that  "in  this  world  we  are  all  Benonies,  the  sonnes 
of  sorrow ;  the  way  to  Heaven  is  by  weeping-crosse.  The 
Calendar  tells  us,  wee  come  not  to  Ascension  day,  till 
passion  weeke  be  past."  "Here,"  quoth -he,  "I  have 
labour  without  rest :  There  I  shall  have  rest  without 
labour.  In  this  Rest,  perfect  Tranquillity ;  in  this 
Tranquillity,  Contentment;  in  this  Contentment,  Joy; 
in  this  Joy,  Variety  ;  in  this  Variety,  Security  ;  in  this 
Security,  Eternity  ;  So  to  Rest,  to  Rise,  to  Reigne,  what 
more"  (he  frankly  puts  it  to  you)  "to  be  wished?" 
Therefore  that  we  may  die  well,  let  us  die  daily.  That 
word,  "so  pithy  and  so  jTectorall,"  sums  up  the  mind 
of  an  English  gentleman  and  man  of  affairs  who,  without 
affectation,  could  reckon  it  for  a  fair  start  in  life  :  "  God 
wrapt  me  up  in  his  Covenant,  reserved  me  for  a  time  of 
truth,  derived  me  of  religious  parents,  and  made  me  a 
subject  to  vertuous  and  gracious  kings." 


Impressions. 

VIII.— The  'Trainer, 

The  three  white  figures  flashed  past  me  and  disappeared 
in  the  fog.  I  shivered  and  quickened  my  pace,  for  it  was 
a  raw  night,  and  I  felt  the  east  wind  cutting  at  those 
thin  forms.  There  are  some  sights  that  never  lose 
their  strangeness  to  the  roaming  Londoner :  one  is  the 
siidden  vision  of  amateur  athletes  running  their  appointed 
miles  through  the  streets  after  nightfall.  Light-footed, 
noiseless,  they  pa.ss  like  the  wind  and  like  the  wind  are 
gone.  But  the  eye  is  quicker  than  the  foot,  and  as  those 
three  figures  flashed  past  me  I  recognised  the  leader.  It 
was  young  Curtis. 

Not  without  trouble  I  learned  the  name  of  the  club 
of  harriers  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  running 
ground  where  the  members  practised  twice  a  week.     There 
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I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  trainer,  a  tall,  wiry,  grey 
man  who  had  been  a  champion  walker  in  his  day,  and 
was  now  trainer  and — ground  man.  His  world  was  the 
running  world,  and  all  else,  except  sport  and  dog-fancying, 
was  a  dim  concern  about  which  men  troubled  ihemselves 
needlessly.  He  was  constitutionally  conservative.  The 
runners  of  the  present  day  were  "  no  class,"  but  that 
opinion  did  not  incline  him  to  fumble  with  his  duty. 
Conscientiously  and  quietly,  save  for  that  hissing  noise 
that  ostlers  make  when  grooming  horses,  he  rubbed  the 
rabble  down  when  they  came  in  from  their  two  or 
three  miles  spin.  So  I  remember  him;  but  I  see 
him  clearest  standing  at  the  door  of  the  dressing  room, 
a  towel  over  his  arm,  and  on  his  sharp  face  a  look 
in  which  amusement  and  contempt  were  blended  as  he 
watched  his  proteges  panting  round  the  track.  "Look 
at  'em  !  look  at  'em,  I  say !  do  'em  a  sight  more  good 
if  they  spent  their  money  on  rump  steak  instead  of 
entrance  fees." 

"But  they  are  better  employed  doing  this  than  sitting 
in  bar  parlours,"  I  remarked.  "Anyway  it's  to  your 
advantage  that  they  should  come  here  to  train." 

"Better  employed!  My  advantage!"  he  cried  with 
scorn.  "  Give  me  gents",  and,  mind  you,  I  know  a  gent 
when  I  see  him.  Had  a  team  from  Oxford  University 
down  here  last  week.  They  come  into  the  dressing-room 
to  me  with  just  a  '  Well,  Bob,'  or  '  Afternoon,  Bob  ' ; 
nodded,  no  shaking  hands,  no  asking  after  the  missis, 
then  stripped  themselves  quite  quiet,  and  did  their  bit. 
I  rubbed  'em  down,  no  talking,  no  gabble  of  what  they'd 
done,  or  goin'  to  do,  then  dressed  tliemse'ves.  I  stood  at 
the  door,  pretendin'  not  to  see  that  thev  was  goin'. 
They're  gents  I  says  to  myself.  It's  alright.  Out  they 
go  in  ones  and  twos,  with  just  a  '  Good  night,  Bob.'  I 
stand  there  by  the  door  lookin'  as  contented  as  a  sheep, 
jiist  as  if  I  was  a  millionare  and  money  no  object,  till  the 
last  one  comes  to  go.  He  just  says,  '  Well,  good-night 
Bob,  you've  looked  after  us  well,'  and  drops  a  sovereign 
into  my  'and.     I  knew  they  was  gents." 

The  runners  were  returning  to  the  dressing-room.  The 
scene  comes  back  to  me— the  swaying  oil  lamp,  the 
twilight  through  the  open  door,  the  dim  grass  beyond, 
one  solitary  figure  toiling  round  the  track,  the  crowd  of 
heated  runners  in  the  room,  shouting  for  their  clothes, 
talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  backing  themselves  one 
against  the  other,  boasting,  singing,  shouting,  young 
Curtis  the  noisiest  of  them  all,  and  in  their  midst  the 
silent  figure  of  their  trainer  gliding  among  them  with 
towel,  and  tight  set  lips. 
'  When  he  had  rubbed  down  the  last  of  them  lie  came 
to  me  at  the  door,  and  jerked  his  head  towards  the  din 
and  huddle :  "  Thev're  argumenters,  not  pedestrians. 
That's  what  i  call  'em  !  " 


The  Meiningen  Orchestra. 

Five  concerts  were  given  last  week  at  St.  James's  Hall  by 
a  famous  orchestra  which  lias  never  before  visited  England, 
and  which  is  not  likely  to  visit  it  again.  The  Meiningen 
orchestra  is  the  private  band  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meinin.di,  in  whom  the  good  German  tradition  among 
Grand  Dukes  has  persisted,  with  surprising  results. 
Wagntr,  Uichter,  Bulow,  Brahms,  liave  all  been  in  one 
way  or  another  associated  with  this  orchestra.  The 
conductor  since  1886,  Ilerr  Fritz  Steinbach,  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  conductors  in  Germany ;  he  is  about  to 
resign  bis  post  and  become  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Cologne. 

Other  orchestras  give  performances,  readings,  approxi- 
mations ;  the  Meiningen  orchestra  gives  an  interpretation, 
that  is,  the  thing  itpelf.    When  this  orchestra  plays  a  piece 


of  music  every  note  lives,  and  not  as  with  most  orchestras, 
every  particularly  significant  note.  Brahms  is  sometimes 
duU,  but  he  is  never  dull  when  these  people  play  him ; 
Schubert  is  sometimes  tame,  but  not  when  they  play  him. 
What  they  do  is  precisely  to  put  vitality  into  even  those 
parts  of  a  composition  in  which  it  is  scarcely  present,  or 
scarcely  realisable  ;  and  that  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing, 
and  really  a  more  important  thing,  for  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  music  than  the  heightening  of  what  is  already  fine, 
and  obviously  fine  in  itself.  And  this  particular  quality 
of  interpretation  has  its  value  too  as  criticism.  For,  while 
it  gives  the  utmost  value  to  what  is  implicitly  there,  there 
at  least  in  embryo,  it  cannot  create  out  of  nothing ;  it 
cannot  make  insincere  work  sincere,  or  fill  empty  work 
with  meaning  which  never  could  have  belonged  to  it. 
Brahms,  at  his  moments  of  least  vitality,  comes  into  a  new 
vigour  of  life ;  but  Strauss,  played  by  these  sincere, 
precise,  thoughtful  musicians  shows,  as  he  never  could 
show  otherwise,  the  distance  at  which  his  lively  specter 
stands  from  life.  When  I  heard  the  "  Don  Juan"  which 
I  had  heard  twioe  before,  and  liked  less  the  second  time 
than  the  first,  I  realized  finally  the  whole  strain, 
pretence,  and  emptiness  of  the  thing.  Played  with  this 
earnest  attention  to  the  meaning  of  every  note  it  was  like  a 
trivial  drama  when  Duse  acts  it ;  it  went  to  pieces  through 
being  taken  at  its  own  word.  It  was  as  if  a  threadbare 
piece  of  stuff  were  held  up  to  the  full  sunlight ;  you  saw 
every  stitch  that  was  wanting. 

The  "  Don  Juan  "  was  followed  by  the  Entr'acte  and 
Ballet  music  from  "  Rosamunde,"  and  here  the  same 
sunlight  was  no  longer  criticism,  but  rather  an  illumina- 
tion. I  have  never  heard  any  music  more  beautifully 
played.  I  could  only  think  of  the  piano  playing  of 
Fachmanu.  The  faint,  delicate  music  just  came  into 
existence,  breathed  a  little,  and  vras  gone.  Here  for  once 
Vk-as  an  orchestra  which  could  literally  be  overheard.  The 
overture  to  the  "  Meistersinger "  followed,  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  I  got,  quite  flawless  and  uncontradictory, 
the  two  impressions  which  that  piece  presents  to  one 
simultaneously.  I  heard  the  unimpeded  march  forward, 
and  I  distinguished  at  the  same  time  every  delicate 
impediment  thronging  the  way.  Some  renderings  give 
you  a  sense  of  solidity  and  straightforward  movement ; 
others  of  the  elaborate  and  various  life  which  informs  this 
so  solid  structure.  Here  one  got  the  complete  thing, 
completely  rendered. 

I  could  not  say  the  same  of  the  rendering  of  the  over- 
ture to  "Tristan."  Here  the  notes,  all  that  was  so  to 
speak  merely  musical  in  the  music,  were  given  their  just 
expression  ;  but  the  something  more,  the  vast  heave  and 
throb  of  the  music,  was  not  there.  It  was  a  "  classical  " 
rendering  of  what  is  certainly  not  "classical"  music. 
Hear  that  overture  as  Richter  gives  it  and  you  wiU  see 
just  where  the  Meiningen  orchestra  is  lacking.  It  has  the 
kind  of  energy  which  is  required  to  render  Beethoven's 
multitudinous  energy,  or  the  energy  which  can  be  heavy 
and  cloudy  in  Brahms,  or  like  overpowering  light  in  Bach, 
or  in  Wagner  himself,  and  energy  which  works  within 
known  limits  as  in  the  overture  to  the  Meistersinger.  But 
that  wholly  new  and  somewhat  feverish  overwhelming 
quality  which  we  find  in  the  music  of  "  Tristan  "  meets 
with  something  less  than  the  due  response.  It  is  a  quality 
which  people  used  to  say  was  not  musical  at  all,  a  quality 
which  does  not  appeal  certainly  to  the  musical  ^ense  alone  : 
for  the  rendering  of  that  we  must  go  to  Richter. 

Otherwise  in  that  third  concert  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  Schumann,  Brahms,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven 
was  the  better  rendered.  Perhaps  one  might  choose 
Mozart  for  pure  pleasure.  It  was  the  serenade  for  wind 
instruments,  and  it  seemed,  played  thus  perfectly,  the  most 
delightful  music  in  the  world.  The  music  of  Mozart  no 
doubt  is  the  most  delightful  mu&ic  in  the  world.  When 
I  heard  the  serenade  I  thought  of  Coventry  Patmore's 
epithet,  actually  used,  I  think,  about  Mozart :   "  GUttering 
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peace."  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wagner,  and  Beethoven  all 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  lose  a  little  of  their  light  under 
this  pure  and  tranquil  and  unwavering  "glitter."  I  hope 
I  shall  never  hear  the  serenade  again,  for  I  shall  never 
hear  it  played  as  these  particular  players  played  it. 

The  Meiningen  orchestra  is  famous  for  its  wind,  and 
when,  at  the  first  concert,  I  heard  Beethoven's  Rondino 
for  wind  instruments  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  hearing 
brass  for  the  first  time  as  I  had  imagined  brass  ought  to 
sound.  Here  was,  not  so  much  a  new  thing  which  one 
had  never  thought  possible,  as  that  precise  thing  which 
one's  ears  had  expected,  and  waited  for,  and  never  heard. 
One  quite  miraculous  thing  these  wind  players  certainly 
did,  in  common,  however,  with  the  whole  orchestra.  And 
that  was  to  give  an  effect  of  distance,  as  if  the  sound  came 
actually  from  beyond  the  walls.  I  noticed  it  first  in  the 
overture  to  "  Leonore,"  the  first  piece  which  they  played  ; 
an  unparalleled  effect  and  one  of  surprising  beauty. 

Anotlier  matter  for  which  the  Meiningen  orchestra  is 
famous  is  its  interpretation  of  the  works  of  Brahms.  At 
each  concert  some  fine  music  of  Brahms  was  given  finely, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  concert  that  1  realised,  on 
hearing  the  third  symphony,  everything  of  which  Brahms 
was  capable.  It  may  be  that  a  more  profound  acquaintance 
with  his  music  would  lead  me  to  add  other  things  to  this 
thing  £18  the  finest  music  which  he  ever  wrote  ;  but  the 
third  symphony  certainly  revealed  to  me,  not  altogether  a 
new,  but  a  complete  Brahms.  It  iiad  all  his  intellect  and 
something  more ;  thought  had  taken  fire,  and  become  a 
kind  of  passion.  After  that  rendering  of  the  symphony  I 
feel  that  I  know  Brahms  as  I  never  knew  him  before.  I 
learnt  something,  but  of  a  different  kind,  about  a  composer 
who  is  often  heard  of  at  present,  our  only  English  com- 
poser we  are  told,  Dr.  Elgar.  His  variations  upon  an 
"  Original  Theme  "  (Op.  30)  was  the  one  tedious  piece  of 
music  which  the  Meiningen  orchestra  has  played  in 
England.  All  this  showed  was  a  talent  for  writing  what 
is  called  graceful  music  ;  and  it  was  graceful,  I  suppose, 
but  I  counted  the  minutes  until  it  was  over.  It  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  it  took  a  very  long  time  to  say  it.  It 
was  not  in  such  music  that  I  at  least  could  see  signs  of 
a  future  for  English  music. 

Aethur  Symoks. 


Drama. 

Actors  and  Minstrels. 

In  a  recent  article  I  called  attention  to  the  distinction 
which  exists  and  always  must  exist  between  drama  and 
those  multi-colorous  forms  of  entertainment  which  may  be 
conveniently  classed  under  the  general  term  of  minstrelsy. 
Two  jjerformances  whicli  I  saw  last  week  suggest  some 
further  reflections  (m  the  same  theme,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  very  different  claims  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction in  question  upon  the  personalities  respectively  of 
the  actor  and  the  minstrel.  One  of  'these  performances 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  has  been  making  one  of  her 
brief  delightful  re-appearances  at  the  Coronet  Theatre  in 
the  suburb  of  Netting  Hill ;  the  other  that  of  Miss  Louie 
Freear,  the  bright  particular  star  of  a  popular  "  musical 
play  "  known  as  "  A  Chinese  Honeymoon."  I  suppose 
that  nobody  wiU  quarrel  with  the  assertion  that  a  "musical 
play,"  of  the  type  now  famihar  in  the  minor  theatres,  is 
essentially  minstrelsy  and  not  drama.  Habitual  indolence 
and  that  lack  of  a  desire  to  distinguish  which  marks  an 
illogical  people  leads  us  to  lump  under  the  designation  of 
a  play  everj'ihing  which  is  put  upon  a  stage,  professes 
characters  and  a  plot,  and  uses  dialogue.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  a  "  musical  play  "  has  wholly  different  ideals 
from  those  of  drama,  that  it  renounces  both  the  appeal  of 


tragedy  to  the  emotions  and  the  app^  of  comedy  to  the 
brain,  that  its  triumph  is  not  in  unity  but  in  diversity, 
and  that  the  coherence  of  its  parts  by  means  of  a  plot 
and  characters  is  mere.'y  superficial  and  not  structural. 
Dialogue  alone  remains,  and  dialogue  is  frequent  in 
minstrelsy  and  docs  not  by  itself  constitute  drama.  I  am 
not  depreciating  the  "musical  play."  I  see  no  reason 
why,  if  it  altered  its  humour  and  its  aesthetics,  and  got 
into  the  hands  of  artists  and  poets,  and  picked  up  some 
notions,  say,  from  the  Jacobean  masque  and  the  designs 
on  Greek  vases,  it  might  not  become  a  very  tolerable  form 
of  entertainment  But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  minstrelsy,  and  that  the  methods  of  minstrels  are  wholly 
different  from  those  of  actors,  a  truth  which  the  com- 
parative study  of  two  such  remarkable  talents,  in  their 
various  ways,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Miss  Louie 
Freear  is  admirably  designed  to  illustrate. 

The  play  in  w^hich  I  saw  Mi-s.  Kendal  was  written 
half-a-century  ago  by  Tom  Taylor.  It  is  very  early 
Victorian,  and  the  moral  is,  if  I  remember  right,  that 
a  man  should  be  master  in  his  own  household.  About 
half  the  action  is  humourous  and  irrelevant  by-play ; 
the  rest  deals  with  soliloquies,  and  eaves-dropping,  and 
indiscreet  letters,  and  forged  documents,  and  the  rest 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  wholly  artificial  comedy  of 
intrigue.  With  psychology  or  with  the  ordinary  laws 
of  probabihty  it  is  not  on  bowing  terms.  But  it  affords 
an  excellent  character  part  for  Mrs.  Kendal,  whose  style, 
after  all,  was  formed  in  the  artificial  school ;  and  if  you 
want  to  criticise  the  acting  of  a  piece,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  the  emotional  interest  should  not  be  too 
insistent.  Well,  acting,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Kendal, 
resolves  itself  into  interpretation,  the  loyal  determination 
of  a  finished  technique  to  the  task  of  bodying  forth  in 
intelligible  and  consistent  form  the  conception  of  another 
personality.  It  implies,  therefore,  an  abdication  of  the 
actress's  own  personality,  which  may  be  got  at  indeed 
by  an  induction  from  a  number  of  distinct  impersonations, 
so  that  we  learn  to  talk  of  "a  Mrs.  Kendal  part,"  but 
which  in  each  individual  impersonation  is  loyally  renounced 
and  laid  aside.  And  it  implies  a  complete  detachment 
from  the  spectator.  All  the  relations  set  up  are  upon  the 
stage  itself;  a  relation  across  the  footlights  is  rigidly 
excluded.  And  on  this  barrier  of  silence  and  denial 
the  existence  of  the  dramatic  illusion  depends.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  it  is  broken  with  a  shock  wherever 
actors  indulge  in  the  detestable  practice  of  "  taking  a 
curtain." 

You  will  not  find  any  austere  renunciation  of  her  own 
personality  in  Miss  Ix)uie  Freear,  as  she  stands,  with  the 
light  of  intelligence  gleaming  in  her  eyes,  in  front  of  her 
vapid  ring  of  chorus-girls.  For  the  minstrel's  personality 
is  his  stock-in-trade.  With  no  dramatic  illusion  to  keep 
up,  no  dramatic  character  to  maintain,  and  no  dramatic 
destinies  to  work  out,  what  else  should  he  depend  upon  ? 
And  it  is  by  hsr  personality  that,  through  all  the  eccentric 
and  irresponsible  tom-foolery  of  her  part.  Miss  Freear 
holds  you;  by  this  that  she  moves  you  tounextinguishable 
laughter,  and  at  moments,  if  you  are  sentimental  enough, 
to  the  verge  of  tears.  Singing  absurd  ballads,  making 
grotesque  love,  kow-towing,  imitating  De  Sousa,  queening 
it  on  a  throne  three  sizes  too  big  for  her,  she  is  always 
herself,  never  a  mere  mask,  a  mouth-piece,  the  puppet  of 
a  distant  and  Olympian  author.  Minstrelsy  must  be  much 
harder  work  than  acting,  and  it  is  not  particularly 
dignified.  The  first  law  is  not  to  mind  making  a  fool 
of  yourself.  Now  an  actor  never  makes  a  fool  of  himself, 
even  when  he  plays  the  fool,  because  his  own  person- 
ality is  not  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minstrel  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  personal  relation  which  he  sets  up 
between  himself  and  the  spectators.  The  affection  of  a 
Gaiety  audience  for  that  most  inimitable  of  minstrels. 
Miss  Ellen  Farren,  was  a  pleasant  and  a  touching  thing 
to   watch.     That    is   one    side   of   the   relation.     On  the 
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other,  the  loyalty  of  the  minstrel  himself  to  the  folk  whom 
he  entertains  has  often  been  a  pleasant  and  a  touching 
thing  also.  I  recall  the  letter  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
France  on  the  death  of  his  fool,  Thevenin  de  St.  Leger, 
who  still  lies  carven  with  cap  and  bells  and  bauble  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Senlis.  "  Savoir  faisons," 
says  the  King,  "  a  leurs  dessus  dictes  seigneuries  que 
Thevenin  nostra  fol  de  cour  vient  de  trespasser  de  celluy 
monde  dedans  I'aultre.  Le  Seigneur  Dieu  veuille  avoir 
en  gre  I'ame  de  luy  qui  oncques  ne  failllt  en  sa  charge  et 
function  empres  nostre  royale  Seigneurie  et  mesmement 
ne  yoult  si  trespasser  sans  faire  quelque  joyeusete  et 
gentille  farce  de  son  metier."  This  was  written  in  1374 
to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Troyes,  which  claimed  the 
singular  privilege  of  supjjlying  the  King  with  a  "  fol  de 
cour"  whenever  he  was  in  need  of  one.  And,  of  course, 
there  is  the  poor  faithful  fool  of  'Lear,  whose  hanging 
comes  as  such  a  wanton  and  remorseless  touch  at  the  close 
of  the  bitterest  of  tragedies. 

E.  K.  Chambers. 


Art. 

A  Painter  as  Critic, 

A  FEW  years  ago,  for  a  brief  period,  it  became  the  fashion 
for  painters  to  write  art  criticism.  The  experiment,  which 
produced  some  curious  results,  did  not  become  universal ; 
but  it  showed  that  painters  as  critics  of  the  work 
of  their  contemporaries  are  less  catholic  and  harder  to 
please  than  literary  critics.     On  the  other  hand,  the  great 

Fjinter,  hora  eoncours,  is  bewilderingly  lavish  of  his  praise, 
rom  his  perch  on  the  mountain-top  he  can  afford  to 
scatter  adjectives  on  the  strugglers  ;  but  the  painter  of 
talent,  who  is  still  climbing,  is  more  subject  to  the  imper- 
fections of  our  common  humanity.  Perhaps  the  critic 
who  has  once  painted,  but  renounced  the  endeavour,  is 
better  able  to  appreciate  tbe  best  in  divers  schools, 
however  wide  asunder  they  may  be. 

This  week  three  galleries  invited  a  visit :  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  and  also  with  a  view  to  acquiring  knowledge, 
I  invited  a  painter  to  accompany  me.  First  we  went  to 
the  Dutch  Gtillery  in  Brook  Street,  where  M.  Bauer  is 
showing  a  collection  of  psiintings,  drawings,  and  etchings. 
M.  Bauer's  name  is  new  to  me,  but  I  was  favourably 
predisposed  to  his  work,  through  an  appreciative  article 
Dy  the  expert  art  critic  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  vfho 
welcomed  him  as  an  inheritor  of  the  Rembrandt  tradition. 
My  first  impression  of  M.  Bauer's  etchings  was  their  size ; 
second,  his  industry;  third,  that  he  is  a  wanderer.  His 
etchings  are  all  Eastern  subjects  :  he  is  a  man  of 
imagination  to  whom  such  far-away  sights  as  "  Morning 
at  the  Holy  Ganges,"  "  Harem  Guard  "  and  the  "  Sphinx  " 
appeal.  There  are  immense  capabilities  in  his  choice  of 
subjects.  They  should  produce  in  the  beholder  the  sense 
of  mystery,  exhilaration,  and  wonder  ;  but  they  do  not. 
Why  ?  I  asked  myself.  Why  did  not  M.  Bauer's  enormous 
etching  of  the  figure  of  Mahommed  II.  suddenly  appearing 
in  a  great,  dim  temple,  on  a  white  horse,  with  his  sword 
brandished  above  his  head,  kindle  my  imagination,  as 
a  Rembrandt  etching  will?  Why  did  not  his  infinitely 
painstaking  drawing  of  Amiens  Cathedral  i^ipress  me? 
The  painter  and  I  discussed  the  problem.  "  They're  flat," 
said  he,  "  there's  no  depth  in  his  shadowp,  and  his  lights 
have  no  brilliance.     His  drawing  is  awfuUy  dull." 

"  M.  Bauer  reminds  me,"  said  I,  "  of  a  bricklayer,  laying 
his  bricks  carefuUy  and  well,  rather  than  the  architect  who 
conceives  the  design  as  a  whole,  and  correlates  each  part 
to  the  final  effect."  I  also  quoted  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  stated  this  problem  in  his  own  large  way.  But  the 
painter  did  not  quite  see  my  meaning  till  I  recalled  to 


him  a  portfolio  of  Goya  lithographs  that  we  had  examined 
the  night  before.  "Think  what  Goya  would  have  made 
of  Mohammed  II.,"  I  said,  "with  a  few  black  splashes. 
Think  in  what  a  glow  of  light  Rembrandt  would  have 
bathed  the  figure  of  Mohammed,  and  in  what  a  mystery 
of  darkness  he  would  have  imprisoned  the  huddled  crowd." 
The  painter  smiled.  "  But  now  you  are  talking  of  Great 
Masters,"  he  said. 

On  the  way  to  Mr.  Dunthorne's  gallery,  where  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  is  showing  a  number  of  Sunset  and  Colour 
drawings,  we  talked  of  this  firm  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  great  and  the  merely  capable.  And  we  agreed  once 
more  that  although  genius  has  been  defined  as  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  such  pains  continued  to 
infinity  will  not  avail  a  man  to  produce  a  masterpiece 
unless  he  has  that  little  more  which  is  everything.  It 
has  been  called  by  different  names  at  different  times. 
Just  now  we  term  it  ecstasy. 

We  entered  the  gallery,  and  in  the  corridor  stopped 
short.  There,  hanging  on  the  wall,  was  the  real  thing. 
We  looked  from  it  to  each  other,  from  each  other  to  it. 
Speech  was  needless,  but  it  amused  us  to  deliver  mono- 
logues explaining  why  Rembrandt's  etching  of  "  The  Three 
Crosses  "  was  the  real  thing.  Soon  we  stopped  chattering. 
It  spoke  for  itself  :  no  explanation  was  needed. 

After  a  while  we  stepped  into  the  inner  gallery, 
where  Mr.  Goodwin's  drawings  are  displayed.  My  com- 
panion had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Goodwin.  His  air 
was  somewhat  antagonistic,  and  he  had  wandered  round 
three  walls,  while  I  was  still  looking  at  one  picture 
which  appealed  to  my  imagination.  His  interest  did 
not  go  beyond  the  quality  and  truth  of  the  painting. 
Therein  lies  the  difference  between  the  painter  and 
the  writer.  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
possesses  a  literary  imagination,  which,  as  a  painter,  is  to 
his  disadvantage  as  well  as  to  his  advantage.  He  is  a  man 
of  ideas  and  fancies ;  he  has  striven  to  force  paint  to 
express  more  than  it  can  or  may,  and  I  was  curious  to  see 
if  this  exhibition  showed  that  his  period  of  discipline  had 
begun.  The  small  drawing,  before  which  I  paused  so 
long,  answered  that  question,  and  suited  my  mood.  I  did 
not  particularly  want  to  look  at  anything  else.  One's 
receptive  powers  are  limited,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a 
vivid  impression  of  one  picture  than  a  scrambling  memory 
of  many.  The  drawing  is  called  "  The  Indian  Ocean  "  ;  it 
is  happily  titled,  and  happily  conceived.  Rich  colour, 
massed  and  sombre,  brooding  over  sohtude  and  space,  is 
its  note.  Above  a  strip  of  empty  sea  hangs  a  great  blood- 
red  evening  sky.  It  is  that  pregnant  moment  of  pause 
before  the  sun  sinks,  when  nature  is  hushed,  as  if  content 
to  be  reverently  quiet  while  the  Life-Giver  passes.  In 
England,  where  farms  and  cottages  dot  the  landscape,  the 
moment  is  impressive  ;  but  on  the  Indian  Ocean — birdies  s 
shipless — such  a  moment  must  produce  a  still  deeper 
impression.  Man  is  an  atom  in  infinite  space,  infinite 
loneliness,  enfolded  by  grave,  rich  colours.  This  Mr. 
Goodwin  saw  and  felt :  this  he  was  able  to  transfer  to  one 
small  drawing.  I  beckoned  to  my  companion  and  spent 
five  minutes  explaining  its  effect  on  me.  He  appeared  to 
Usten,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  he  disagreed.  "  It's 
not  true,"  he  said.  "  With  all  that  light  in  the  sky,  the 
sea  could  never  be  so  dark."  That  was  his  only  comment. 
I,  content  to  accept  Mr.  Goodwin's  vision,  was  grateful  to 
him  for  the  pleasure  he  gave  me  ;  my  companion  would 
accept  nothing  which  did  not  convince  him  that  the  vision 
was  true. 

"What,  then,  do  you  like  in  a  picture?"  I  asked,  on 
the  way  to  Messrs.  Carfax's  little  gallery  in  Ryder  Street, 
we  having  agreed  that  we  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Rothenstein's  pastels  a  second  time.  He  paused  before 
answering.  Painters  are  quick  to  decide  what  they  like, 
but  slow  to  analyse  their  preferences.  "  The  quality  of 
the  paint,"  he  said,  as  we  paused  in  crossing  Piccadilly  to 
let  a  motor-car  pass.     "  Most  modern  work  is  so  stuffy." 
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"Mention  a  name,"  I  said.  "  Manet  !  His  brusL-work 
gives  me  the  feeling  of  fingering  beautiful  objects— cameos, 
gems,  and  ivories.  Not  so  much  his  Luxembourg  picture  ; 
and,  oh  !  I'm  not  good  at  expressing  myself,  but  there  was 
a  head  of  a  girl  at  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition. 
If  you  saw  it  you  must  have  felt  how  it  stood  out  from 
all  the  rest.  Manet  used  paint  in  tlie  same  sort  of  easy, 
er — loving  way  that  a  musician  extemprises  on  the 
piano  when  he  is  alone.  But  I  can't  explain  quite  what  I 
mean.  The  old  painters  had  that  feeling  for  paint ;  the 
moderns,  for  the  most  part,  haven't.  No,  I  didn't  care 
for  much  at  the  New  Gallery  except  the  Watts  portraits. 
I  hated  lots  of  the  other  jwrtraits.  If  I  were  a  critic  I 
should  always  say  what  I  hated."  "  But  you  would  soon 
get  tired  of  that,"  I  said.  "  It's  more  interesting  to 
state  what  you  like,  and  so  much  more  difficult." 

Mr.  Rothenstein  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  painter 
is  more  satisfying  in  his  studies  and  lyrical  notes  than  in 
his  finished  pictures.  Mr.  Rothenstein  in  oil  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club  ia  one  thing  ;  Mr.  Rothenstein  in  pastel 
at  the  Carfax  Gallery  is  another.  There  he  is  showing 
some  attractive  little  formal  landscapes,  and  some  very 
attractive  little  mother  and  child  pastels.  The  latter  have 
no  touch  of  popular  pathos,  or  sentimentality :  they  are 
just  acutely  and  affectionately  observed  presentments  of 
the  intimate,  universal  incidents  of  nursery  life — "  Before 
the  Bath,"  "First  Steps,"  and  so  on.  What  he  has 
seen,  he  has  revealed  with  qiiick  precision.  There  is  no 
building  up  of  a  picture  ;  no  story  to  he  told  ;  no  forcing 
of  the  note.  My  companion  and  I  found  ourselves  in  entire 
agreement.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  he  was  content  to 
be  well  pleased  ;  then  lie  began  to  criticise  the  drawing. 
"I  don't  hke  that  shoulder,"  he  began,  and  his  thumb 
shot  out  to  figure  an  imaginary  line  in  tlie  air.  But  I  cut 
him  short,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and  he  had  promised  to 
show  me  his  own  pictures.  We  returned  to  his  studio, 
where  he  placed  one  picture  after  another  on  the  easel, 
frowning  as  he  looked  at  them.  He  was  very  modest,  and 
it  struck  me  that  he  looked  at  each  picture  as  if  he  saw  it 
for  the  first  time.  Then  I  began  to  criticise,  and  he 
to  look  unhappy.  "  It's  much  easier  to  depreciate  than  to 
appreciate,"  I  remarked.  "  I  suppose  I  agree  with  you," 
he  said  ;  "  but  it's  worse  to  be  ignored."  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  Increase  of  the  Unfit. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  community  has 
been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Cancer 
during  the  same  period  has  doubled  the  number  of  its 
victims.  Tuberculosis  would  probably  have  done  the 
same  were  it  not  that  improvements  in  treatment  have  led 
to  the  cure  of  slight  cases  in  their  early  stage,  and  to  the 
prolongation  of  life  in  the  more  severe.  How  far  this  may 
m  part  be  due  to  the  admi.xture  of  alien  blood — tlie  Jews, 
for  instance,  annually  produce  more  insane  children  than 
any  other  nationality — we  need  not  stop  to  enquire.  It  is 
sufficient  that  we  should  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
growing  contamination  of  the  nation's  blood  should  be 
checked  at  all  hazards,  and  should  then  seek  for  a 
practical  remedy. 

Now,  of  the  three  diseases  named,  the  causes  of  the  two 
first  are  still  very  obscure,  while  that  of  tuberculosis  is 
almost  certainly  a  bacterium..  But  it  is  abundantly  certain 
that  they  are  all  of  them  transmitted  by  descent,  and  that 
an  hereditary  predisposition  is  the  determining  cause  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by 
many  instances  that  it  is  the  union  of  two  persons  both 
having  the  same  taint  that  is  most  likely  to  produce  any 
of   these   diseases   in    the   progeny.     The  children   of   a 


father  having  one  kind  of  taint,  and  of  a  mother  with 
another,  may  sometimes  be  lucky  enough  to  escape  the 
inheritance  of  either.  But  if  the  same  disease  is  present 
oa  both  sides  of  the  family,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
handed  down  in  an  accentuated  form.  The  subject  is  a 
delicate  one,  but  any  one  who  reads  the  articles  on  the 
"Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  Royalty"  which 
Dr.  Frederick  Woods  is  publishing  in  America,  will  be 
convinced,  I  think,  that  in  the  case  of  insanity  certainly, 
and  in  most  other  hereditary  diseases  probably,  the  type  of 
the  transmitted  disease  becomes  more  virulent  by  frequent 
transmission.  And  that,  it  a  pause  could  be  obtained  in  the 
rate  of  transmission,  the  type  of  transmitted  disease  would 
be  altered  for  the  better,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  The 
effect  of  vaccination  upon  the  human  species,  and  of  anti- 
rabies  legislation  upon  the  canine,  seems  to  have  established 
that  axiom  beyond  cavil. 

The  remedy  being,  therefore,  plainly  the  prevention  of 
the  marriage  of  j^ersons  having  an  hereditary  taint,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  could  be  practically  applied. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  towards  posterity,  it  is  probable  that  any  direct 
legislation  on  the  subject  would  be  disregarded,  as 
sumptuary  laws  have  been  in  all  ages ;  and  the  three 
diseases  natued  not  being  of  the  kind  that  lend  themselves 
to  the  creation  of  panic,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  any  immediate 
change  in  this  respect.  Yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Emile  Faguet  that  the  same  effect  could  be  obtained 
by  indirect  means,  and  that  the  propagation  of  disease 
could  thus  be  checked,  as  it  were,  by  a  side  wind.  The 
insurance  offices,  with  the  object  of  insuring  as  nearly  as 
may  be  only  lives  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  survival, 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  make  minute  inquiries 
into  the  history    of  the  health  not  only  of    the    person 

Eroposed  to  be  insured,  but  into  that  of  all  his  relations 
oth  in  the  direct  and  collateral  lines.  If,  therefore,  it 
could  be  secured  that  all  about  to  p.iarry  should  produce 
evidence  that  their  lives  were  insured,  we  might  fairly 
presume  that  hereditary  disease  did  not  exist  in  their 
families  in  any  marked  form.  Legislation  compelling 
bridegroom  and  bride  to  insure  their  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children  would  then  do  all  that  we  want. 

Are  there  any  countervailing  objections  to  this  course  ? 
First,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  question  of  expense. 
State  aid  being  out  of  the  question  in  the  case  of  a 
measure  that  would  neither  flatter  the  masses — to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  dichotomy — nor  please  the  classes,  we 
may  assume  that  the  expense  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  intending  spouses  themselves.  But  they  could  not  be 
compelled  to  keep  up  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums 
after  marriage,  and  the  object  of  the  Legislature  would  be 
attained  if  they  paid  merely  the  first  premium  or,  for  that 
matter,  if  they  merely  proved  themselves  acceptable  by 
an  insurance  office  of  standing  without  actually  paying  a 
premium  at  all.  Moreover,  what  is  euphemistically  called 
"industrial"  insurance,  or  insurance  in  consideration  of 
a  few  pence  collected  weekly  instead  of  yearly,  has  been 
lately  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  is  largely  made 
use  of  by  the  very  poorest  class  for  the  insurance  of  their 
children.  Legislation  to  the  effect  suggested  would  not, 
therefore,  imply  any  such  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  would  be,  from  that 
cause,  unsuccessful. 

Another  objection  which  is  regularly  trotted  out  when- 
ever any  restraint  in  marriage  is  proposed  is  that 
by  placing  any  obstacle,  however  slight,  in  the  way  of 
the  due  performance  of  the  ceremony,  you  increase  the 
number  of  illegitimate  unions.  This  has  never  been 
proved,  and  to  the  anthropologist  who  knows  how  closely 
fimctions  like  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  are  bound 
up  not  only  with  the  sentiments,  but,  oddly  enough,  with 
the  racial  characteristics  of  a  people,  it  may  well  appear 
doubtful.  But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is  a  cheering 
fact  that  illegitimate  unions  less  often  prove  proUfic  than 
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legitimate  ones ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Sweden — the  two 
countries  which  enjoy  the  unenviable  position  of  heading 
the  list  so  far  as  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  are 
concerned — the  increase  of  illegitimate  births  has  in  no 
way  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  legislation  sug- 
gested, if  it  could  once  be  made  effectual,  can  hardly  be 
put  too  high.  The  old  theory  that  it  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman  is,  Mr.  Karl  Pearson 
tells  us,  perfectly  sound,  and  after  three  generations  a 
useful  variety  can  be  trusted  to  breed  true.  But  three 
generations  are  only  ninety  years,  or  hardly  more  than  the 
span  of  one  human  life  at  the  present  rate  of  longevity. 
If,  therefore,  the  required  statute  were  passed  now,  our 
children  might  see  a  nation  of  Englishmen  sane  and 
healthy  in  the  sense  that  they  would  be  free  from  any 
hereditary  tendency  towards  some  of  the  most  terrible 
scourges  that  can  afHict  the  human  race.  The  theme  is 
one  that  demands  the  enthusiastic  pen  of  a  Besant. 
Whereas  my  voice  is  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.     The  more's  the  pity.  F.  Legge. 


Avery    MacAlpine. 

[Stella  Avery  Faerington  MacAlpine.] 

ALTHODcn  for  just  ten  years  no  new  title-page  with  the 
name  of  the  author  of  "  Teresa  Itasca  "  has  issued  from 
the  press,  there  must  be  many  whose  recollection  of  the 
volume  thus  called  (after  the  name  of  one  of  the  four 
stories  it  contained)  will  have  been  revived  by  the 
announcement  of  Mrs.  MacAlpine's  death. 

"Teresa  Itasca "  (Chatto  and  Windus,  1886)— a  work 
rather  of  fine  promise  than  of  the  matured  achievement 
revealed  two  years  later  in  "  Broken  Wings  "  (Chatto  and 
Windus,  1888)— had  a  critical  reception  which  left  the 
literary  position  of  "Avery  MacAlpine  "in  no  dubiety, 
and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  circle,  enihusiastic 
rather  than  full,  which  had  welcomed  her  first  book. 
"  Broken  Wings "  appeared  serially  in  the  "  Pictorial 
World,"  as  did  "  A  Man's  Conscience,"  published  as  a 
volume  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  in  1890.  "  Joel  Marsh  : 
an  American  "  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  1892),  was  the  last 
novel  which  Mrs.  MacAlpine,  herself  of  her  hero's  nation, 
ever  wrote.  Inten-upted  health  and  an  intermittent 
affection  of  the  eyes,  which  made  sustained  literary 
effort  painful  and  uncertain,  hampered  her  work  during 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  and  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  that  public  of  her  own  which  had  been  able  to 
appreciate  the  rather  elusive  and  restrained  character 
of  her  art.  She  contributed  from  time  to  time  essays 
and  short  stories  to  "  Black  and  White "  and  the 
"Sketch,"  and  her  fine  critical  taste  gave  a  delicate 
individuality  to  her  occasional  appearance  as  a  reviewer 
in  sevei^i  literary  organs,  including  this  journal. 

But  it  was  chiefly  for  their  first  acclamation  of  the 
four  short,  slight  stories  in  "Teresa  Itasca"  that  her 
literary  admirers  applaud  themselves.  They  had,  as  it 
-were,  made  at  once  this  intimately  delightful  discovery 
of  a  personality  in  fiction,  and  the  raeagreness  in  all  but 
quality  of  her  eventual  achievement  gives  the  note  of 
disappointed  expectation  to  the  regret  with  which  the 
news  of  her  death,  after  a  short  and  rather  sudden  illness, 
has  been  received.  She  will  be  remembered  in  her 
novels  and  stories  by  the  audience,  fit  if  few,  which  first 
treasured,  and  by  the  larger  public  which  eventually 
came  to  recognise,  them. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  say  that  in  social  life  Mrs. 
MacAlpine  has  left  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  whom  the  loss  of  an  endearing  personality  comes  with 
even  a  sharper  pang  than  to  those  whose  opportunities 
allow  them  to  regret  her  talents  alone. 


Correspondence. 

The   Author   Turns. 

Sir, — I  have  received  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Paddington  Free  Public  Library,  asking 
me  to  present  a  copy  of  my  last  novel,  and  copies  of  "  any 
of  my  other  books  "  to  the  library.  Doubtless  I  owe  this 
attention  to  a  reference  to  me  in  your  recent  summary  of 
the  Fiction  of  the  Year,  and  doubtless  other  novelists  have 
been  similarly  honoured.  Paddington  has  a  population 
of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  a  rateable 
value  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  But  the 
Free  Public  Library  has  to  depend  solely  on  voluntary 
contributions.  * 

Beyond  an  occasional  need  of  its  renowned  railway 
station,  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  Paddington,  and  I 
do  not  in  the  least  object  to  Paddington  supporting  its 
own  Free  Public  Library  by  voluntary  contributions.  But 
that  I,  an  author  depending  on  libraries  for  part  of  my 
income,  should  be  asked,  because  1  am  an  author,  to  put 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  present  the  Paddington  Free 
Public  Library  with  four-and-sixpence,  seems  to  me  a  trifle 
preposterous.  The  Paddington  Free  Public  Library  is 
less  justified  in  thus  coming  to  me,  than  it  would  be  in 
going  to  the  pit's  mouth  and  saying  to  the  collier:  "  Now 
you  have  worked  hard  and  brought  that  coal  to  tlie 
surface,  kindly  forfeit  your  wages  and  give  the  coal  to  us  to 
warm  our  rooms  with." 

The  Secretary  informs  me  that  "  many  noted  authors 
have  very  generously  helped  "  the  Paddington  Free  Public 
Library.  I  am  not  a  noted  autlior,  and  even  if  I  were,  I 
should  still  stick  to  my  principle  of  getting  people  to  read 
my  books  in  order  that  1  might  receive  money,  not  paying 
away  money  in  order  that  I  might  get  people  to  read  my 
books. — Yours,  &c.,  Arnold  Bennett. 

Hockliffe,  Beds. 


The  Roman  Road. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  your  last 
issue  concerning  the  promised  dramatic  performance  of 
a  piece  called  "  The  Roman  Road, "  "  by  Kenneth 
Grahame,"  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  written  no 
dramatization  of  my  short  story  bearing  that  title,  and 
that  any  such  dramatic  version,  if  it  has  been  made,  has 
been  made  without  my  knowledge  or  concurrence  in  any 
way. — Yours,  &c., 

Garrick  Club,  W.C.  Kenneth  Grahame. 


The    Dangers  of   Mysticism. 

Sir,  — What  I  say  in  my  short  letter  (which  I  am  quite 
surprised  to  see  printed  in  your  issue  of  22  November)  is, 
I  think,  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  F.  Legge's  article  on  tlie 
"  Dangers  of  Mysticism." 

Allow  me,  however,  to  just  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Salpetriere  doctors  experiment  with  men  and 
women  of  disordered  organisation. 

1  am  not  a  medium — on  the  contrary — but  I  have  known 
dozens  of  mediums  (1  believe  nine  out  of  ten  people  are 
mediums),  and  I  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  I  have 
never  come  across  a  medium  who  had  an  inclination  to 
hysteria  or  constitutional  bad  health.  I  should  say 
mediums  were  quite  as,  if  not  more,  robust  than  other 
people. 

I  can,  at  the  same  time,  well  appreciate  why  a  medium, 
exjx)sed    promiscuously    to    the    criticisms     of    frivolous 
visitors,   should  become  warped  and  deteriorated  by  the . 
atmosphere  of   bad  faith  usually  brought  to   seances  by 
ignorant,  jeering,  uncongenial  visitors. — Yours,  &c., 

Geobgina  Weldon. 
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Confound  their  Politics. 

Sir,  —  Remembering  a  literary  competition  in  the 
Academy  that  involved  the  quotation  of  passages  of  poetry 
in  -which  words  and  expressions  now  regarded  as  slang 
■were  used  as  standard  English,  1  wish  to  suggest  that 
"  confounded "  in  the  second  A-erse  of  the  National 
Anthem  is  now  looked  at  askance  by  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries and  by  other  persons  of  equal  refinement.  VVc 
have,  quite  rightly,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  National 
Anthem  of  late  years  within  our  churches ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  cathedral  where  I  worship,  mawkish 
lines,  written  by  a  good  man  who  is  not  particularly 
squeamish,  have  been  substituted  for  four  out  of  the  six 
which  compose  the  second  authorised  verse.  During  the 
recent  war  we  were  not  permitted  to  pray  tunefully  that 
the  enemy's  politics  might  be  put  to  confusion,  and  that 
his  plots  might  come  to  naught.  A  fortnight  or  so 
ago,  when  we  united  in  thanks  and  praise  for  the  King's 
restoration  to  health,  the  second  verse  was,  by  episcopal 
direction,  omitted  altogether.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
"  confound "  is  merely  regarded  by  nice  people  as  a 
"  swear  word  "  ?  We  may  perhaps  live  to  hear  the  I'e 
Deum  wind  up  with  "  Let  me  never  be  made  uncom- 
fortable."—Yours,  &c.,  E.  G. 

Other  Letters  Summarised  :  Mr.  J.  F.  Muirhead  wishes 
to  know  the  author  of  the  following  lines  :  — 
She  first  deceased,  he  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  witliout  lier,  liked  it  not  and  died. 
The  lines  are  generally  attributed  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton ; 
they  also  appear  as  an  epitaph  in  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  under  the  date   1680-8L — Q.  H.  notes  a  misprint 
in  a  classical  quotation  on   page  xxviii.  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
Biographical  Introduction  to  "The  Yel  lew  plush  Papers." 
— Mr.   Algernon    Ashtou's    weekly  letter    begins  :    "  The 
other  day,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-three  days,  I  once 
more  happened  to  visit  the  highly  interesting  old  Bunhill 
Fields  Burial  Ground." 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  166  (New  Series). 

Last  week  weoffercl  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  comment, 
not  to  exceed  150  woids,  on  any  article,  review,  or  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  that  issue  of  the  Academy.  We  have  received  fifty-one 
replies.  In  selecting  those  to  print  we  have  excluded  comments 
which  were  either  too  laudatory  or  too  severe.  We  award  the  prize 
to  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Freeman,  21  Bedford  Bow,  W.C.,  for  the 
following  : — 

Interest  and  Amusement. 

I  notice  that  many  of  yonr  competitors  were  disqualified  last  week 
because  their  definition  of  amusement  did  not  coincide  with  jours. 
You  accept  the  word  "  amusement  "  in  its  jiopular  sense,  but  it  has  a 
for  wider  me  .ning.  I  remember  this  wider  meaning  was  ti  c  subject  of 
one  of  Mr.  Walkley's  "  Frames  of  Mind."  He  argued  the  necessity 
for  all  art  to  be  '•  amusing,"  and,  to  urengthen  his  case,  pointed  out 
the  curious  fact  that  two  very  ilifferent  men,  Joubert  and  Bossetti, 
put  the  fame  thought  in  much  the  same  way.  Joubert  said  that  the 
theatre  existed  to  "divert  "  us — "  nobly  "  if  it  could — but  in  any  case 
to  divert  ns  ;  and  Bossetti  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gnsse  wrote  :  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  poetry  to  be  really  enduring  is  ocund  to  be  as  amusing 
(however  trivial  the  word  may  sound)  as  any  other  class  of 
literature." 


Other  comments  follow  : — 

Life,  akd  a  Man  op  Letters. 

Poor  Mr.  Howells — after  his  years  of  study  and  work,  to  be  Ihus 
written  of  !  Hard  lines  for  a  young  man  ;  how  much  harder  for  a 
veteran  ?  And  the  criticism  is  written  both  calmly  and  tenderly. 
Sometimes,  it  teems  cruel  to  be  faithful ;  such  a  judgment  as  this 
would  break  the  heart  of  aome  men  ;  but  how  aball  we  get  another 
great  book  or  perio<l  unless  we  dare  to  cry  aloud  that  life  is  before 
literature  and  the  man  the  soul  of  the  book  .'  Our  authors  are  going 
away  from  life  and  becoming  dilettante.  Where  is  the  man  with 
power  to  see  his  own  heart  and  the  heart  of  the  times  -and  write  .' 
We  shall  get  such  a  man  again,  some  day.  He  may  write  only  one 
book,  and  it  will  take  him  all  his  life— but  what  a  book  it  will  \)e  I 
Ueaveu  send  him  and  it,  quickly  I  [H.  V.  S.,  Londop-I 


An  Agnostic  of  the  Sixteenth  Centcby. 

Take  scholarlintss  for  granted,  and  this  review  is  distinguished  by 
its  broad  sympathy. 

One  would  say  that  the  reviewer  is  himself  capable  of  becoming 
cxa.«perated  by  Montaigne's  discursiveness,  but  that  ho  meets  the 
essiijist  on  common  ground  in  their  knowledge  of  the  world.  "  You 
may  be  as  egoti^tic  as  jou  pleafc,  provideil  ycu  are  alive  to.  and 
manage  the  vanity  of  others  ;"  Montaigne  might  have  written  that 
himself  had  he  lived  in  this  age  of  self-analysis  and  epigram.  The 
literary  style  is  notable  for  its  succession  of  itriking  descriptive 

images.     "  There  is  no  pole-star  in  Montaigne's  attronomy  ; " 

The  whole  of  that  pas.'^age  is  well  said  of  Montaigne,  and  well  written 
tio.  The  epithets  "  lily-livered"  and  "  chuckle-headetl "  are  unre- 
finid  ;  and,  while  we  are  grumbling,  the  suggestion  that  Montaigne 
was  the  original  of  Hamlet  is  haphazard  and  unconvincing  :  nor  is  one 
pleased  at  being  reminded  of  the  fatuous  and  irritating  Shakcspeare- 
Bneon  controversy.  [H.  M.  G.] 


DONNA   I'lAKA. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  of  "  Donna  Diana"  (Mr.  Bagot's  new 
novel)  in  your  last  issue,  the  exception  taken  by  your  reviewer  to 
the  account  of  how  Monsignor  Tomei  excuses  himself  for  smoking 
an  "after-breakfast  cigar,"  strikes  me  as  perfectly  legitimate, 
although  Mr.  Bagot,  being  a  resident  in  the  Eternal  City,  as  well 
as  a  son  of  the  Church,  ought  to  knov?  both  B<  me  and  her 
Monsignoii.  But  Mother  Church,  though  respcnsible  for  the  inven- 
tion of  many  new  fashions  in  sinning,  has  never  yet  seriously 
condemned  tobacco.  Were  she  to  do  so,  the  prectxlent  might  prove 
unfortunate,  for  upon  how  many  of  our  innocent  distractions  might 
she  not  succeed  in  bringing  discredit  I  Far  better  for  Mr.  Bagot 
had  he  represented  Monsignor  Tomei  as  merely  taking  a  jjinch  of 
snuff,  or  swallowing  a  "  Bishop's  varallette"  I  Thus  might  he  have 
shamed  the  devil  and  escaped  the  just  strictures  of  vour  reviewer  I 

[M.  M.  C,  Blackwater.] 


The  Dangers  of  Mysticism. 
Surely  Mr.  Legge,  in  bis  "Dangers  of  Mysticism,"  has  dug  a  pit 
and  fallen  into  it  himself.  He  complains  of  the  "intellectual 
dishonesty  "  of  the  mystics,  who  imj,ute  to  him  motives  that  have 
never  moved  him,  and  then  with  a  fine  self-righteous  scorn  he 
proceeds  to  condemn  mysticism  as  at  best  an  uncon^cious  fraud. 
He  apparently  believes  that  mysticism  is  "to  be  found  invariably 
associated  with  the  temperament  callcil  hysterical,"  and  hence  that 
its  ''  impostures  do  not  necessarily  argue  any  great  amount  of  moral 
guilt."  It  is  kind  of  him  to  say  so,  but  is  it  quite  honest  to  pooh- 
pooh  the  matter  in  this  lofty  fashion  ?  If  mysticism  has  inspired 
man  "  with  a  love  of  and  an  inspiration  towards  an  ideal,"  is  it  not 
possible  that  it  may  be  after  all  co-ordinate  with,  truth?  That 
there  were  quacks  in  science  and  impostors  in  mysticism  we  knew 
already,  [W.  Q.  A.,  London.] 

Competition  No.  167  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  original 
Christmas  Carol,  not  to  exceed  16  lines. 


Rules. 
Answers,  addressed,  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  ns  not  later  than  the  first 
post  01'  Wednesday,  3  December,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of 
Wrapper,  or  it  canrot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending 
more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt 
with  a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  (considered. 
C.ratributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

M.  G.  K.    Tlie  Amen  of  tlie  Unlearned (Stock)  net  8/0 

Brownllc  (liev.  Jolin),  Hymns  of  the  Holy  Kast«in  Church (Gardner)  net    3/8 

Oliver  (Jessie  M.),  Bealitics  of  Life (Stock)    3/8 

Vignon  (Paul),  The  Sliroud  of  Christ (Constable)  net  IS/o 

POETEY,  CKITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Mascfield  (.Tolm),  Salt-Watcr  Ballads (Richards)  3/6 

Standing  (Percy  Cross),  Favourite  Recitations  of  Favourit*  Actors.. (Jack)  net  2/6 

Miles  (Louis  Wardlaw),  King  Alfrcl  in  Literature (Mnrphy) 

Jennings  (J.  O.).  Sakuntala  :  A  Play  in  Five  Acts (Indian  Press)  6/0 

Harrison  (K.),  Studies  in  Theognis  together  with  a  teit  of  the  j-oems 

(Camb.  Univ.  Press)  net  10/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Berkeley  (G.  F.  H.),  The  Campaign  of  Adona,  and  the  Rise  of  Menclik             ,  .  . 

■^  ^                                                                                     (Constable)  net  7/8 

Jerrold  (Walter),  George  Meredith (Greening)  3/6 

Oaiwy  (Brncft  F.  H.),  The  Life  of  Erasmus .(Methuen)  3,6 

Toolty  (Sarah  A.),  Royal  Palaces  and  their  Memories (Hutchinson)  16/d 

Prelooker  (Jaakoff),  Rabbi  Shalom (Simpkin  Marshall)  net  4/0 

Farrar  (Rev.  Ivor  G.),  Some  Fathers  of  the  Bcformation  (Religious  Tract  Soc)  1/6 
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History  a::u  Biooiiai'HV— cont. 

Zueblin  (Charles),  American  Municipal  Progress ( Macmillan )  net  5,0 

Muir  (Sir  William),  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  N.W.V.  Int,!lligeiioe  Recurds.  2  Vols. 

(T.  &  T.Clark)  net  38/0 

Noyce  (Frank),  Kugland,  India,  and  Afghanistan (Clay)  net  8/0 

Saitoils  (Adelaide),  A  Week  in  a  French  Country-Hoase (Smith  Elder)  7/6 

Leighton,  (Davidl.  Vicissitudes  of  Fort  St.  George    (Sonnenschein)  net  2/0 

(Ironib  (James),  The  Hi;{hland  Brigade (Mackay )  net  3/6 

Stenart  (Katheriuel,  By  Allan  Water     (Methuen)  6/0 

Olipbant  (T.  L.  Kington),  Home  and  Reform.    2  Vols (Macmillan)  net  21'0 

Kestell  (J.  D.),  Through  Shot  and  Flame (Methuen)  60 

Poyiitou  (Charles  H.l,  Romance  of  Ashby-de-la  Zoach  Castle    (Cornisb)  net  6/0 

Warren,  (Henry),  The  Story  of  the  Bank  of  England (Jordan) net  3/6 

Smith  (Samuel),  My  Life- Work (Hodder  and  Stoughton )  net  5/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hall  (Rev.  Chas.  A.),  The  Art  of  Being  Happy (Gardnir) 

Eddy  (Arthur  Jerome),  Delight  the  Soul  of  Ait (Lippincott)    7,6 

Noegamvala  (Kavasji  Dadabhai),  Report  on  the  Total  Polar  Eclipse  of  Janu.try 

21-2;',  1898 (OoTernment  Central  Press,  Bombay) 

Zittel  (Karl  A.  Von),  Text-Book  of  Palawntology (Macmillan)  nit  10/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Kelly  (R.  Talbot),  Egypt (Black)  net  20,o 

Cook  (Mrs.  E.  T.),  Highways  and  Byways  in  London    (Macmillan)    6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pike  (Oliver  G.),  Hillside,  Rock  and  Dale  (Hutchinson)    6,0 

Humphry  (Mrs.,^  Etiquette  for  Every  Day  -. (Richards)    5/0 

Willett  (Mabel  Hurd),  The  Eniployment  of  Women  in  the  CI.  thing  Trade  (King) 

The  Smoke  of  Her  Burning (Itici  anis)  net    2/6 

Hayward  (Frank  H.),  llie  Reform  of  .Moral  and  Biblical  Education  (Sonnenschieu)  1/6 


New  B<X)KS  nearly  Ready. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Library  Edition  of  Ruskin  will 
be  issued  by  Mi-  George  Allen  not  later  than  March  31st 
of  next  year.  The  poems  will  not  appear  in  this  volume 
as  had  been  at  first  intended.  Had  the  old  plan  been 
adhered  to  in  this  respect,  the  volume  would  have  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  a  thousand  pages.  As  it  is,  the 
poems  form  the  whole  of  the  second  volume.  There  will 
be  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
work  as  he  left  it ;  all  additional  matter  will  be  in  the 
shape  of  appendices.  The  edition  will  contain  a  large 
number  of  unjjublished  plates,  all  of  which  were  engraved 
during  Mr.  Ruskin's  lifetime— most  of  them  from  his  own 
drawings.  Many  wood-cuts  will  also  be  included.  The 
amount  of  matter  published  for  the  first  time  is  immense. 
The  emendations  of  "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  of  the  0])en- 
ing  cha])ter  of  which  there  were  no  le.ss  than  three  drafts, 
are  particularly  numerous.  The  necessity  for  so  many 
emendations  was  probably  due  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
illustrating.  In  view  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  marked  preference 
for  |)erfeet  workmanship  in  obscure  details  and  for 
durability  in  texture,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
that  the  i)aper  of  this  edition  is  of  rag.  The  hand-made 
pajjer,  specially  prepared,  contains  his  seal  and  monogram 
in  the  water-mark.  The  volunies,  jirobably  thirty-two  in 
number,  will  be  published  at  2is.  net  each. 

These  volumes  by  no  means  exhaust  the  amazing 
amount  of  MSS.  of  which  Ruskin  was  the  author. 
The  Library  Edition  will  be  the  solitary  complete 
edition,  but  it  does  not  include  the  diaries  and  note- 
books, which  will  probably  be  published  afterwards. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  note-books  filled  with  notes 
for  "  The  Stones  of  Venice."  Besides  these,  there  are 
nearly  fifty  large  note- books  more  or  less  filled  with  his 
daily  impressions  of  places  and  scenes.  He  has  also  left 
in  his  own  handwriting  many  thick  catalogues  of  minerals 
with  descriptions.     His  letters  alone  would  fill  volumes. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  is  writing  a  preface  to  Robert 
Southey's  "Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Netherlands  in  the 
Autumn  of  181'),"  which  will  be  published,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Mr.  Heinemann.  This  book  purports  to  be  a 
diary  of  the  poet  which  has  been  in  private  hands  since 
his  death.  It  contains  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  field 
of  Waterloo  a  few  months  after  the  battle. 


FROM     MR.     MURRAY'S    LIST 
OF    NEW    BOOKS. 


On  December  4th  will  be  issued  from  the  .same  house 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons's  translation  of  "  Francesca  Da  Rimini," 
by  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  It  is  dedicated  "  to  the  divine 
Klenora  Duse." 

In  Mr.  Elliot  Stock'x  list  in  our  la<t  issne  the  priie  of  "  A  History  of  Lnncaslilrc" 
(3,6  net)  waf  inadvertently  omitted. 


NEW     SIX-SHILLING     NOVELS. 
MOTH   AND   RUST.     By  Mauy  Cholm(jnueley, 

Author  of  ••  Red  Pottage."  [Jmt  out. 

"...    ft  fine  story,  admirivbly  tol<i."  —  iroz-W. 

"...  *Moth  and  Kuet '  is  aimirablt^  alike  as  a  story  ::iid  as  a  prest'iitatlon  of 
human  character  .  .  .  must  noi;  give  away  too  many  oE  Ihe  details  of  a  story 
which,  btsiiies  being  well  put  tof^ether,  \a  exceptionally  well  written."  -  07**6^'. 

TALES  FROM  A  FAR  RIDING.     By  Olivek 

Onions,  Antlior  of  "  The  Compleat  Bachelor.'"  [7«5/  out. 


LESLIE    FARQUHAR. 

Author  of  "  In  Our  Town  " 


By  Rosaline    Masson, 

IJllff  out. 


NEW    2s.    6d.    NET   NOVEL. 

THE   INN    OF  THE  SILVER  MOON.      By 

HER.M.\N   K.   VlELK.  [Ju.</  iilU. 


OF    AUCASSIN     AND     NICOLETTE.       A 

Translation  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Old  Frenc  \.  Together  with 
Amabel  and  Amoris,  now  given  for  the  first  time.  By  Lauuence 
HousMAN.  With  lllustiHiiond  by  Paul  WOuduuffij;.  Urown  8vo, 
5a.  net.  l/ieady  next  week. 


THE  SAILING  OF  THE  LONG-SHIPS,  and 

Other   I'oemf.     By   HKNUY    NewkoLT,    Author  o!  "Admiraltj    All,"  "The 
Island  llactj,"  &c.    Small  cro*u  8vo,  in.  yd.  n  t.  {Just  out. 


FISHING 


AND     SHOOTING.       ny     Svunkv 

With  lliiistratiuns  by  AucuiBALD  TuoHBL'llN.    Beniy  (-vo, 

IJust  out, 

'•  A  book  written  by  an  expert  ;  .  .  .  will  be  most  enjoyed  by  those  who  know 
liow  to  handle  gun  aud  rml,  and  will  make  those  who  do  not  wish  they  did. 
Sydney  Buxton  is  equally  at  home  with  either."— /'m/^c//. 


Buxton,  M.P. 
liit.  t)d.  not. 


ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  MAST. 

An  Ac^jount  of  a  Voyage  from  San  Francisco  round  Cape  Horn  to  Liverpool 

in  a  Four-masted  "  Windjammer,"  with  the  Experit-nces  of  tlie  Life  ot  an 

Ordinary  Seaman.    By  A.  BASIL  Luubock.    With  Illustration!*.    Crown  87o, 

88.  net.  [Juxt  mil. 

"...    told  in  graphic  and  vivid  language    .    .    .    deserves  to  be  widely  read. 

It  fjives  one  of  the  fullest  and  truest  aco  unts  of  a  suilor'A  life  on  board  a  nioderu 

*  windjammer'  that  has  yet  Ix'en  written."— -S/.  Jame^i's  (iazette. 


A  CHBAF  EDITION. 

JOHN    CHINAMAN  ;    and   a    few    others. 

By  K.  H.  I'AKKKK,  Profe?8or  of  Chinese  at  \\w  Owens  College;  Aciug 
Consul-ueneral  in  Corea,  Nov.  iHHti-Jau.  1887;  ('ou?ul  in  HaiiLin.  1891  'I^ 
1893-4  ;  and  in  I892-.1  Adviser  in  Chinese  Affairs  to  the  Burma  Government. 
With  19  Map?,  &c,     I^rge  crown  Hvo,  6s.  [,hist  out. 


DELHI  :   PAST  AND   PRESENT.     By  IL   C. 

Fanhhawe,  C.S.I.,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  Comtuissioner  of  the  Delhi 
Division.    With  Maps  and  lUnstrations.     Djniy  Hvo,  I63.  net. 

[^.liisl  out. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    SIENA.     Bv  Pi{ofes.sok 


Lanoion  Dougi>a.s. 
Me<lium  8vo,  liJs.  net. 


Willi  Uaps,  Photogravures,  and  other  Illusti'atious. 

I  Just  out. 


PERSONAL       REMINISCENCES      OF 

Prince  Bismarck.  Dt-riveii  from  Visits  to  J'riedrichsruh,  Varzin,  &o. 
By  Si  dm;  Y   WiiriMAX.     Uemy  8vo,  12s.  net.  IJust  out. 

*■ .  .  .  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  ot  our  time.  ,  .  .  Will  charm 
not  only  Prince  Bismarck  a  friends,  but  also  all  throughout  the  world  wlio  value 
the  grtatness  of  its  great  men." — Alhenauin. 

SOME      XVIIItb      CENTURY      MEN      OF 

Letters.  Biograpliical  Essays  by  the  Kev.  WlIiTWKIiL  Elwin,  sometime 
Editor  of  "The  Quarterly  Ileview."  WiJi  a  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
WakwK'K  Ki.win.  Vol.  I. — Memoir  of  Mr.  Elwln  —  Oowper— Lord  Thurlow. 
IW.  //.  -  Sterm — FieMiiig  (Joldsmith-  Gray— Boswell -Johusoii.  With 
Portraits  and  other  llln^tration».    t*  VoIji.,  demy  8vo»  25s.  net.  l-luxi  nut. 
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SOCIETY  FOR   PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN    KNOWLEDGE. 


WAVES  AND  RIPPLES  IN  WATER,  AIR,  AND  ^THER. 

IJeing  a  Course  of  Cbrislnin?  Lectures,  ilelivereil  at  the  Koyal  Instjtulion  of  Oreat  Brila'u. 

By  .1.  A.  FLEMING,  M.A.,  D.8c.,  K.K.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  RECORDS 
AND  LEGENDS  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA. 

By  THKOrHII.US  G.  PINCHES,  LL.D.,  M.Il.A.iS. 
With  several  Illustrations.     Larire  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  7^'.  6il. 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  EVOLUTION. 

Triiislateil  by  M.  L.  McCLUHK  from  the  Third  Edition  of  MOXSIGXORK   DUCHESNE'S  "  Los  Origines  du  Cultc  Chretien."     Demy  8vo, 

cloth  boards,  lOs.     [Jn  the  /treim.] 

This  translation  represents  not  only  the  Third  Edition  just  published  in  Paris,  but  contains  also  some  recent  notes  o£  the  Author 
added  siu'^e  the  oriainal  was  published.     There  is  no  Work  dealing  wilh  the  same  subjeot  to  coni|)aie  with  it  for  scholarship  and  research. 

TISSOT'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIFE  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHftlST. 

Taken  from  the  K.iur  Go.spels,  with  Notes  and  E.xplanatury  Drawing-  by  J.  J.\MES  TISSOT.     Notes  Translated  by  Mrs.  .\KTHL'U  BELL, 
The  People's  Edition.     Royal  4to,  cloth  boards.  £3  3s.  net ;  morocco,  £.")  .'is.  net. 

This  Work  <'ontains  over  ilOO  Illustrations,  printed  in  many  Co'ouii',  forming  one  of  the  most  Attractive  Books  ever  published  on  I  he 
subject.  The  Price  his  Ijceu  reiluced  by  One-Half  for  a  limited  time.  The  Tract  Committee,  in  view  ot  tlie  value  universally  attached  to  the 
lllustnitions.  have  thought  it  wise  to  give  S.P.C.K.  clients  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  this  work  at  a  low  price.  'The  recent  death  of  the 
artist  lends  a  melancholy  intcrcsl;  to  this -his  life  work. 

The  fiT.l ///>/. l-V  says  : — "  \Vc  wish  that  every  clergyman  could  possess  the  book.'' 


THE      DA"WN     OF     CIVILIZATION.  —  EGYPT     AND 

rllVIDK*.     Fourth   Killtinn.  Revisfil   luiil  Eiilarged  by  Prof.  MASPRRO. 

B<ti'te<i  liy'the  Kev.  Prof.  SAYCi!.    Tnmslnted  by  M.  L.  Mc  'LURK.    Witli 

Map  unil  over -170  lUustratioDS,  including  S  Coloured  Plates.    Demy  410,  cloth, 

bevelled  bcanl',  24s. ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48s. 

Tills  the  fourth  of  the  English  editions  of  "  Lcb  Originef,"  has  been  thoroughly 

revised'  by  the  author,  who  has  iacorporate.1  into  it  tbe  results  of  recent  research 

in  KeiDt  .ind  Mesopotamia,  and  submitted  at  the  same  time  the  theories  founded 

on  thcM  resiUs  to  ft  searching  criticism.    This  work  and  the  two  succeeding 

ToUunc'  it  may  b3  8:ifelv  fni ',  are  the  most  important  contributions  which  have 

e»cr  apflearcd  on  the  early  history  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamiii. 

THE    STRUGGLE   OF  THE    NATIONS  (Egypt,  Syria, 

and  Assyria)  liy  Prof.  JIASPBRO.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  8ATCE. 
Translated  by  M.  L  McULUHE.  With  Maps,  3  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  41 « 
llluttraiions,  Deroy  4to  (approsiniately),  cloth,  bevelled  board.",  253  ;  half- 
niorocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  60s. 
"The  tranMation  by  M.  L.  MoClure  is  in  both  cases  excelU'ut.  Prof.  Masperos 
pi«entfttion  of  the  new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and  attractive.'  — 

••The  author  has  throughout  attemptcil  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  the 
various  peoples  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  lias  succeeded  admirably."— 
Aeadfmf. 

THE    PASSING    OF    THE    EMPIRES.      850    B.C.    to 

S3UBC,  Bv  Prof.  M.\SI'ERO.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  SAYCE.  Translated 
bv  M  ll  M('CLUHE.  With  Maps,  3  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tion*.  Demj  4to  lapproximatcly),  clolli,  bevelled  boards,  269.  ;  half-morocoa 
(bonnd  by  Riviere),  608. 
"  Si'holars,  as  well  as  unlearneil  seekori  after  unbiatsed  facts,  awe  M.  Maspero  and 
Mrs,  McOlurc  H  d  ■ep  debt  of  gratitude."—.'*.  ./<imrt'«  (Inzrile. 

"  An  interesting  book,  and  ouc  whioh  will  give  the  reader  a  gotd  general  view  ol 
a  inodt  eventful  period  in  the  historj-  of  the  world."— .V«/i(r.. 
•*  For  some  time  it  must  form  the  standiird  work  upon  the  subject." — I'all  Mull 

*''I1ic  work  is  boantifully  produced,  and  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  are  in  the 
highest  style."- /^"i/?  OinmkU. 

SAINT    BERIN,    THE    APOSTLE    OF  WESSEX.     The 

History,  Legends,  and  Traditions  of  the  beginning  of  the  West  Saxon  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  EDWARD  FIELD,  M.A.    Small  post  8 vo,  cloth  boards, 

3s.  ea. 
ON  AGNOSTICISM.    Replies  to  the  late  Prof.  Huxley, 

F.ll.S.    Bv  the  Rev.  HENRY'  WAGE,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Punl's,  Hector  of 
St,  .Michael's,  Comhill.     Medium  «vo,  paper  cover,  M. 

IS   THERE    A   RELIGION    OF   NATURE?      Lectures 

dclivelml    In    St.    Paul's    Cathedral.    January,    1!I1I2.      By    the     Rev.    P.    N. 
WAUG  ETT,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo,  clotli  boards,  Is.  6d. 

TO  'WHOM  SHALL  'WE  GO  ?    An  Examination  of  some 

Dillloultles  presented  by  Unlielief.    By  the  Rev,  C.  T,  OVI'.NDEN.  D,D.    Small 
post  Hvo,  iloth  l»ftnls,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.    An  Historical  Sketch. 

Bv  the  Rev.  H.  W,  C.\RI*EN'rER,  Canon  and  Preccitor  of  Salisbury,    Small 
post  Nvo.  cloth  h  japis  "d. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  'WAY.    By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Wood- 

hoiinc,  MA.,  Anlhor  of  "The   I.ifi;  ot  the  Soul  in  the  W. 'rid."    Crown  svo, 
cloth  lioanls,. 'Is.  «d. 


THE    REVISED    VERSION    OF    HOLY    SCRIPTURE. 

Adclresses  on.  By  the  Right  Rev.  C,  J,  ELLICOTT,  D,D.,  Bii-hop  of  Gloucester. 
Small  post  Svo,  cloth  hoard-'.  2s. 

VIA  SALUTIS.     Instructions  on  the  "Way  of  Salvation. 

Hy  the  Rev.  DUl'GLAS  MACI.KANE,  M.A,    Small  post  Bvo,  cloth  Ixiards,  !s, 

REFLECTED       LIGHTS       FROM       CHRISTINA       G. 

KOSSETTI'S  "The  Face  of  the  Deep."  Selected  and  Arranged  bv  W,  .M.  L, 
JAY.     Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d, 

VERSES.  By  CHRISTINA  G.  UOSSKTTI.  Heprinte.1  from 
"  t'alieil  to  be  Saints."  *•  Time  Flies,"  and  "  The  Face  of  the  Deep,"  Small 
jHist  Svo.  printed  in  Red  an<l  Black  on  Hand-made  Paper,  buckram,  top  edge 
gilt.  3s,  6(1,  ;  limp  roan,  5s,  ;  limp  morocco,  7s,  (id, 

THE    MESSAGE    OF    PEACE,   and   other    Christmas 

Sermons,  By  the  late  R,  W.  CHURCH,  Dciin  of  .St.  Paul's.  Crowu  Svo,  on 
Hand-maile  Paper,  top  edge  gilt,  buckram  boards,  28.  6d. ;  imitation  crushed 
morocco,  7s.  6d. 

EARLY    BRITAIN  :    ROMAN    BRITAIN. 

OONYBEAHE.     I'eip,  Svo,  ,'lotli  boards. 


By  the  Rev.  E. 

[lit  the  prfiti 


MATTER,   ETHER,    AND    MOTION :    the   Factors  and 

Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  B.  DOLBEAR,  A.B,,  A.M.M.E,,  Ph,I)., 
I'rofes^or  of  Physics,  Tuft's  Collage,  U.S. A,  English  Edition,  edited  by 
Prof,  ALFKED  LODGE.    Illu.strated.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boanls,  5s. 

POISONOUS  PLANTS  IN  FIELD  AND  GARDEN.       By 

the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  HEXSLOW,  .M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.LS.    With  numerous  Ulustra- 

tions.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  lid. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE  :  Sounding  the  Ooean  of 

Air,  BeiiiK'  si.x  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  iu 
December,  189S,  by  A,  LAWRENCE  lk.TCil,  S,B,,  A,M.  Small  lK)st  .Svo, 
With  nnmerous  illustrations,  cloth  boards,  2s,  6d, 


THE  CHEAPEST  CU.MPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY  IN  THE  VVoRI.D. 

THE    S.P.C.K.    ENCYCLOP/EDIC   DICTIONARY, 

Consisting' "f  SSSS  pp.  imperial  Svo, 
le  THE  LARGEST  DICTIONABV  PUULISJIED-UVKR  2U'J,tHXi  WOllUS. 

U  iB  an  easier,  simpler,  handier  Dictionary  thiin  any  otlier.  and  is  an  Encyclopiedm 

oa  well. 

JJiatinrtiie  Fraturct  of  the  *^  JCneyclop^div  Dicfhtiarif." 

Ita  comprflifHsivfiiess  and  iU  witleueaa 
of  niiige  in  point  of  time. 

Thp  KncyclopaKlio  Dictionary,  by  com- 
bining iu  one  all  these  Mpc'cial  Rlossarios 
or  Vocabularies,  effects  a  double  sarinj:, 
ill)  ccjnomy  of  time  and  of  money. 

It*  tliorouffhly  encyoloiia^dic  clmracter. 

INVATJ'AHI.K  I'dll  THE  KOMK.  TFTK  ('OrXEGE.  AND  Till-:  S('IH'»riL. 
Jii  7  votumeri,  cloth,  l'5s.  .*'luilM)OUiid,  32s. 


Its  richness  and  comptetene&<  of  thu 

illu&tnUive  quotations. 

The  largo  numbcT  and  piactlail 
charaoter  of  its  illuitrations. 

Thf  nurnoroiis  pictorial  ilhistratiuns, 
although emincnily  artistic  in  cliarnccer, 
are  in  no  sense  mere  embellishments,  bur 
in  every  case  help  to  elncidate  the  te.\t. 


LONDON 


NORTIIMMBERL.VNI)    AVl-'.NUE,    VV.C. :    4:5,  QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,  E.C. 
BKIGUTON,  129,  NORTH  STREET. 
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A    SELECTION    FROM 


'^  "'"'■' "TSife 


^ 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


RALPH    CONNOR'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

First    English    Edition    of     15,000    Copies    Ready    in    a    Feiv    Days. 

Price  6s. 


By    RALPH    CONNOR, 


Author    of    "The    Sky     Pilot"    (lOth     Edition     Completing     29.000,     6s.). 


The    Little    White    Bird-     By   J.    M.   Barrie.     SECOND 

KDITION,  completing  25,00(i  Copies  of  tlie  Euglieh  Edition.  6/- 

'TAf  nm^-jt.— "  One  of  tiie  m<^t  charming  books  ever  written.  ...  An  ex- 
quisito  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Barrie  has  given  U3  the  best  of  hitnaelf,  and  we  can 
think  of  no  higher  praise," 

Fuel  of  Fire.    By  Ellen  Thornetcboft  Fowlkr.    SECOND 

EDITION,  completing  25,(KK>  copies  of  the  English  Edition.  6/- 

Daiijf  Mnil.^"^  Miss  Fowler  at  her  best." 
Athettit'um  — ■*'  Fuel  of  Fire'  stands  out  from  the  riu^k  of  cvcrycloy  novels*" 

Mrs.   Wiffe:8   of    the    Cabbage    Patch.    By   Alice: 

Caldwell  Heoax.  lilusimte'l.  stCOM)  EDITH iN,  eompleting  i.ow 
Copies  of  the  Rnglish  K<Htion.  .        5/- 

7*Aff  .V/wc/o/P/-.— '*Thi9  is  a  finely  drawn  study  of  life.  Altogether  this  is  a 
delightfnl  book." 

/tiiilp  .Vf(r-*.— '-Full  of  interest  and  l>eaiity." 

His  Majesty  Baby,  and  Some  Common   People. 

Rv  lAV  Maclaukk.  3/6 

A  Whaleman's  Wife.    By  Frank  T.  Bullen.    Illustrated. 

SECOND  EDITION,  coiuplettng  TAMtt  Copies  of  the  English  Edition.         6/- 
The  Spectator.— "  Mr.  BuU^n  writes  always  vigorously,  and  with  charm  and  real 
distinction.    It  is  always  sane  and  wholesome,  as  well  a-s  reiulable." 

The   Unnamed:   A   Romance   of    Modern    Italy. 

By  William  lk  Qceux.  SECOND  KDITION,  coiiipleting  6,muo  Oo|>ieH  of 
the  English  Edition.  6/- 

T/ie  Qnf'*-n.—  '-li  full  of  dramatic  intercut." 

Robin  Brilliant.    By  Mrs.  Dudgney.  e/- 

.Worning  /*o3/.--"  Admirably  drawn.    Most  effective." 
/iailg  Mnil.  -"A  brilliant  piece  of  work." 

A  Daughter  of  the  Sea.    By  amy  le  Feuvrh.         e/- 

i:*-cnnl.—"  A  most  clever  and  picturesque  story.  It  will  be  read  with  real 
enjoyment," 

The  Bells  of  Portknockie.    By  David  Lyall  a/- 

Scoixman.  *•  The  stories  have  touches  of  q-cnuine  pathos  and  of  tender  humour. 
All  of  them  are  nnitrafned  and  natural,  and  all  are  inspire*!  and  directed  by  tbe 
spirit  of  earnest  and  faon«»9t  goodness,  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  great  power* 
in  literature  and  in  life." 

Behind  the  Granite  Gateway.   By  W.Scott  King.  3/6 

Near  Relations.    J'>y  Adklink  Sergeant.  a/. 

tila-fjnir  /IfinJd.     "'Near  lldations'  is  a  charming  tale." 

Not  for  Crown  or  Sceptre,    i^y  D.  Alcock. 


The  Uniform  /■JfHtio/t  of 

J.  M.  BARRIES  Works. 

A    WIXIIIAV   IN  TriRUMS. 
ADI.D  LICHT    IDVLLS. 
WHKX  a   Man's  SlNRl.E. 

Mv  Lady  Nicotixk. 

Bach  Volume  3/6. 


•/- 

Tlip  I'n'iforni  EditUm  of 

IAN  MACLAREN'S  Works. 

BKSIIIE  Tin:   BONXIK   BltlKU   BlSH. 

TUK  Days  ok  Ai'i.i)  Land  Svsk. 
Katk  Cakxeoie. 

AKTEltWAUUB. 

Each  Volume  3/8. 


THE     "  BOOKMAN  "     BOOKLETS. 

Me'»n>.  FODDER  &  STOUOHTOX  Imve  just  pnblislieil  tlie  flrnt  Two  Vol  1111103 
of  -TUK  BOOKMAN  "  BOi.mLBTS,  i>  wrles  of  Popular  Illustratcil  Monograplu 
of  frreat  Writer*.  The  Booklets  arp  bound  In  cloth,  and  are  pruiliiced  through- 
out oil  the  flnest  an  paper.  They  nrt^  ranfftiificently  illustratcil,  and  each  Voliune 
coutair.'*  a  special  lialf-tone  photogravure  frontispiece. 

Now  Ready,  I/-  each  net  (post  free  113). 

Thomas  Carlyle.    V<\  v..  K.  Chesterton-  and  .r.  E.  Hoddeb 

WiLi.iAM.s.    With  lUiistnitiona  ami  Frontiapiece.      ,      , 

Robert    Louis   Stevenson.     By  W.  Uobertbox  Xicor.L, 

O.  K.  CHESTERTON,  &c.    With  Illnatiations  and  Prontiapteee. 


The  Death  of  Christ;   Its  Place  and  Interpreta- 
tion   in    the    New   Testament.    Hy  itev.  Professor 

.lAME.S  DexxEY,  U.D.    second  BDITIO.N',  completing  FIFTH  THOUSAND 
IN  THE  PliESi.  6/- 

(itaigou;  Herald  — •'  Since  the  appearance  uf  Dr.  Dale's  greit  work  on  the  Atone- 
ment, now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  wc  have  had  no  such  niasterl/ 
treatment  of  the  subjeit  as  Professor  Denncy  gives  us  in  this  book.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  notable  book,  whiod  will  do  much  to  revivify  both  Christian  thought  en  1 
Ohristian  preaching  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Christ."  ' 

Biblical  and    Literary  Essays.    By  tlic  Lite  J'rofc>ssnr 

A.  B.  DAVIDSiiX,  D.D.  Unilll  ill  nffir  dniis.     6/- 

The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Cen- 
turies.    l!y  Tho.mas   II.    Lindsay,    D.D.,   I'rirK^ipal   of   tlie 

Unite  I  Free  Church  College.  Olasgow.  /trw/f  shortly.     10/6 

Sojourning  with  God,  and  other  Sermons.    By  the 

Rev.  ROBERr  Haisv,  ;D.D.,  Principal  of   the  liiited  Free  Church  Collegi', 
Eiinburgh.  lifai/ii  iiiimeiliatelii,     6/- 

The  Household  of  Faith :  Portraits  and  Essays 

ByGEOltci;  W.  E.  liU.SSEI.I..  U-nlii  in  a  feir  diiii...     7/6 

The  Seven  Cardinal   Virtues.     By  tlic  Kcv.  Prrfcssuv 

James  SrAl.Ki:it,  D.D.     A  New  Vohime  of  the   "Little  Books  on   I'lCligiou 
Series."  1/6 

The  Life  of  the   Master.    By  Rev.  .Iohn  Watson,  D.D. 

NEW  AND  OHE\PKR  EDITION.  6/- 

Itail^  ycirs. — "An  admirable  book.  It  lias  all  the  chirra  of  Dr.  Watson'j  st.\  Ic 
and  power  of  dramatic  prefentation.'* 

The  Representative    Men  of  the  Bible.     By  Kev. 

GEORCi;  Matiidso.x.DD.,  LL.D.,  F.ll.S.E.     FIFTH  THOaSAND.  6/- 

DnUy  Xcm.  -"Tlic  charm  anil  fiesiincss  of  Dr.  Maiihewn's  previous  works  l/nle 
won  for  him  a  wide  constituency,  and  any  volume  from  his  pen  is  sure  of  ii  heirty 
M  clcome." 

The  TheoloKy  of  Christ's    Teaching.    By  John  M. 

KING,  Principal  of  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.    With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Hev.  Professor  JaMe.s  oiiEi,  D.D.  '  10/6 

The  Bible  and    Modern  Criticism.— By  Sir    RouEitv 

ANliKHSON,-  K.C.II..    LL.D.     With  H  Pieface  by  the  Uight-  Rev>  UAxnl.E^' 

C.  (.;.  Motu.K,  D.D..  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.    SECOND  EDITION.  7/6 

liffiird. — "  Sir  Robert  Anderson  is  well  known  to  thoughtful  readers  as  the 

writer  of  works  of  singular  lugical  directness,  and  the  present  is  justly  st>led  by  tli.- 

Bishop  of    Durham,  in   u  preface  of  striking  cogency  iis   well  as   beauty,  'this. 

remarkable  book.'" 

The   Gospel    and    Social    Questions.— By   the   Ucv. 

AMimosB  SlIEl'liruii.  lllasgow.    SECOND  EDIi'ION  IN  TIIE  PRESS.    2/6 

John     Mackenzie,    South  '  African     Missionary 
and   Statesman.      By  the  Rev.   Pi'ofe.ssoi'  W.    DofiJLA's 

MACKENZIE,  M.A.  Net  7/6 

7'imfs.  "  .Iohn  Mackenzie  was  indeed  a  man  who  deserved  a  biograph.\ ,  and  in 
his  sou  he  has  f"uiida  chronicler  whose  impartiality  is  worthy  of  acknowieiiKiiient." 

Erromansa;   The    Martyr   Isle.— By    the   Rev.  H.  A. 

ROBERTSON,  of  Erroniang:i.     Edited    liy  .foilx  FRASER,   R.A.,   LL.D.    With 

numerous  IlhistrBtions.  6/- 

tll.ixf/oir  JiTahl. — -'Pew  mission  fields  have  such  romantic  assoeiutions  as  the 

New  Hebrides,  and  this  account  of   Krromaoga  is  singularl.v  rich  in  inter .-stini,' 

material.     It  deserves  a  hearty  reception,  not  only  in  missionary  ofrcles,  hut  from 

the  wideraudience  interestetl  in  tbe  islands  of  the  South  Pacific." 

My  Life-Worlc.      BySAMCEL    S.mith,    M.I'.     With   Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  .\et5/- 

Urijah    Rees   Thomas:    His   Life   and   Work.    By 

bAviu  Morgan  Tho.mas,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    With  Portrait.  7/6 

t'hrUtUiit  ll'fWf/.— "It  is  the  story  of  a  life  that  is  beautiful  in  its  harmony,  in 
its  intensity,  and  its  nsnlt.  The  book  should  be  a  stimulus  t'j  Christian  workers 
throughout  the  hind." 

Popular  Hymns  and  their  Writers.— By  Fhancis  A. 

Jo&  ES.    With  numerous  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  '    6/- 


THE    BEST    AND    MOST    IMPORTANT    GUIDE    TO    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

350  130  (52 


The  CHRISTMAS  NUPEH  of 
THE    BOOKMAN 


CONTAINING 

NOTICES    AND 

REVIEWS  OF 

NEARLY 


NEW 

SUPERBLY    ILLUSTRATED    THROUGHOUT.      IN 


BOOKS       Illustrations         PAGES 

ART    BINDING,    1/-    NET. 


THE  PRESENTATION 
PORTFOLIO 


With    the   CHRISTMAS 
ii    presented    a   PurtioHo 


M:.\nsEU   of   '"I'HE    BOOKMAN* 
rour   FamouB    I'ortraits   of— 


well  known  to  rcaderd  oC  "  T)iL'  JJookman,"  and 
*-  are  prewnted  in  a  beantifal  art  wrapper,  printed 


\^^^  1  Burns,  Byron,  Shelley,  Longfellow. 

L'd  In  colour,        -' 


IIODUEK    &    STOUOIITON,    27,    Pafeinosfer   Row,    London,    E.C. 
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BOOKS   FOR  PRESENTS. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


HOLIDAY  EDITION. 


DELIGHTFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


\  PENELOPE'S   IRISH    EXPERIENCES. 

By    KATE    DUUULA5    WIUCIIN. 

WiUi  80  Hnniorons  pat'c  unil  t.xt  Uliistriitiojia  l..v  CHARLES  E.  BROCK. 
Handsomely  bound  with  richly  gilt  design,  pilt  edges.      Uniform 
Willi  •  "I'enelopc's    Knglish    Exiieriences "     ami     "Penelope's 
Kxperiences  in  Sfotland."     Price  6s.,  imsrfree. 


I  WHO'S  WHO  AT  THE  ZOO. 


Belnir  Character  Sketches  of  the  Animals  in    the  ZooioKical  Oarden*, 

L.ondon. 

Written  nnii  IUo.<tr»t«i  by  L.  BEATRICE  THOMPSON. 

With  20  full-page  half-tone  Plates  and  11,5  text   llluatrationt*, 

handsomely  bound,  price  5S.,  l>09t  free. 
.'</.Jiimf8's  tfOiftti'.—"  \  fascinating  booir." 

LilTiirti  HorW.— "  An  artistic,  antudutal  and  aitogctlicr  nilniirable  boolt  guide  to 
tlic  Zoo.  Ttiis  is  the  Icind  of  l)ooic  one  enjoys  owning,  and  frequently  picks  npfor 
A  few  minutes' reailiug." 


LITTLE  TALES  OF   LONG  AGO. 


By  MARUARET  BLAIKIE. 

Size  7|  by  5g  inches,  pretilly  lUustratecl,  cloth  gilt,  i)rice  3S.  6d., 
post  free. 

liri'ish  MV^'i/^.— "The  perfection  of  a  gift  txwk  for  little  childreu.  .  .  .  The 
))Onk,  with  it«  beautiful  simplicity. of  laugitage,  its  Rraceful  fautiies,  and  its  well- 
)1rawn  ilUtstratitmit,  will  delight  readent  of  tiny  ago,  and  give  ma  ly  a  luippy  hour 
to  ito*  ovruers.*' 

t!ln*notr  //^TrtW.— "Tlie  honej^t  worth  and  the  grace  of  Miss  Blaikie's  little  Iwok 
of  chlldrcnV  liilr^  will  .-oitiiiH-nd  it  :it  oiir-e.    .    .    Thi^  hmik  l>rmthe>  of  harpiness." 


JAPANESE  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 


By  ALICE  MABEL  BACON. 

Demy  8vo,  bound  in  silk,  with  attractive  side  designs,  12s.  6d.  net, 
postage  4d. 
XoTK." The  first  ediiiou  of  this  work  was  publiahed  in  1891,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  rtvitwed  it  at  jtreal  length  in  The  DaiJii  Telf(fraph,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  :—"  The  rhiipters  she  has  penned  arc  delightful.  ,  .  ..  Her  hook 
iuight  t"'  l>e  popular  nnd  well  read  for  a  lung  time  to  come." 

London  :  GAY&BIRD,  22,  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Agency  for  American  Books. 


From  GREENING  &  Co.'s  LIST. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMKS  OF  THE 

j:xa /.!.•<//  w/ciTj-jiin  or  today  ukries. 
ARTHUR   W.  PINERO.    A  Study  by  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

\\  ith  IV  Uibiiofir.ipliy,  I'nrtrait  and  t^omplete  cast  of  all  plays.    Crown  Svo, 
clntii  gilt,  38.  6il. 

GEORGE   MEREDITH.    A  Shidy  by  Walter  Jerbold, 

with  11  new  Portniit.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

DRAMATIC  CRITICISM.    A~RecordlSIb7Lon~don  Stage 

f.H-  in'Mi-luijl.     By  ,r.  T.  (JllElN.    Crown  Svo,  ciotli,  38.  6d. 

sue:  :    a    Play    by    Bket    Harte  and    T.   E.    Pembebton. 

i-'oolarap  8vo,  elotil,  2s.  6d. 

GREATER  BRISTOL:  a  History  by  "LESSEBCoLUMBrs" 

(Ijiurence  r.twen).  with  a  I'ortrHit  of  ttie  Author,    flrown  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 

THE  GREAT  WAR.     The  .Story  of  the  Boer  War,  1899- 
l'.«KJ.    T"Id  in  virsohy  A.  SllU'WAY  Docking.    Or.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

I'OI-UI.AK  FU'TIOS. 

THE  OVEN.    By  Gdy  Thorse. 

Ti>-hny..    '■  A  thriller  among  thrillers." 


.88.  (id. 


COMPROMISED. 

Hv  liEllTKUliE  WAltDENand  H, 


K.  QonsT. 
By  T.  W.  SpeightT 


(is. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  KK(MN.vi.ii  Tuuneh. 


38.  6d. 


THE  LIFE  IMPOSSIBLE. 

By  "A  MKMBKK  liK  PaM'.T'S  IIOHSI." 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  HILLT 

'  By  tlie  .\iithor  uf  the  "  itomance  of  a  Har»iD." 


6s. 
\Second  Editiott  now  rmdp. 


8s.  6d. 


38.  6d. 


THE  NABOB.    By  Ar.PHONSE  Bacdet. 

<  'I'tth.  28.  net.     Leather,  Ss.  net. 


THAIS,    liy  A.NATOLK  France. 

(  lotli,  U.  r<i.  m  t.    Leather,  2a.  ed.  net. 

The   serf,    a   Xale  ot  the^'im^  of  Kiuif  Stephen. 
C.  BAii«IR-Bui.L.    Third  Edition.    Ss.  -=         t- 


i*y 


A't-K  Jllilllml'-d  Calalof/w  pMl  frer  an  appHcatlon. 
Ij.ndon  :  GRKENIN'O  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  an.  VocW  Court,  chtulng  Crow  Rnad. 


J.  NISBET  &  Co.^s  NEW  LIST. 

Letters   of   Mrs.   Russell  Gurney. 

Edited    by    her    NIECE.  1216, 

With  Photogravure  and  Portraits. 
Mrs.  RusscH  Uurney  will  long  lie  remembered  as  a  woman  wlio  combined  grcftt 
ctiUlTAtion  and  social  charm  with  a  deep  and  vivid  fcelins  oi  religion. 

Bolingbroke  and  his  Times :  a  study. 

By  WALTER  SICHEL.  72/6 

With  r.irtraits.  net. 

NOTB.^The  atiove  is  a  continuiition  of  Mr.  Sichel's  earlier  woi%,  puiilished  last 
yiMr,  also  at  IS, «  net. 

for  Cbrtetmas  presents. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Author  of  "The    Story    of    a    Penitent    Soul,"    &c. 

The   Work   of   Oliver   Byrd.         61- 

By  VIOLET  BROOKE-HUNT. 

.\uthor    of    "  The    Prisoners   of    the    Tower,"    «tc. 

The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Told  for  Buys  lui-l  Girls.        61  — 

By  Dr.  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N. 

In     Forest     Lands.         51- 

A  Story  of  Adventure  for  lioys. 

By  E.  EVERETT-GREEN. 

Author    of     '*Maijorie   of    Silvermea"!,"    &c. 

My   Lady   Joanna.         51- 

Historical  Romance  for  (firls. 

By  the  Author  of  "HELEN'S  BABIES." 

Some     Boys'     Doings.         316. 

"  Tlie  author  of  '  Helen's  Babies"  has  given  u^  a  <liariiun}.'booli."— H'";7</. 

By  the  Author  of  "  LITTLE  BLACK  MINGO." 

Little    Black    Quibba.        116. 

A  iliimorous  ColoureJ  Book  for  Chiliiren. 
JAMES   NISBET  &  Co..  Ltd.,  21,  Bernera  Street,  W. 


BEMROSE    &    SONS'    LIST. 


JX  PREPARATIOS. 

MEMORIALS      OF     OLD 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


!vlit<'d  by  Alice  Drydes.  Demy  8vo,  cintli.  lUustraU-ii.  To  Puhst-riher.-*, 
lirice  H>s".  Cd.  Northamptonshire  is  so  rich  in  intercut,  both  archit^'cturully  and 
liistoricatly,  that  it  has  l>een  thought  that  another  book,  wliich  does  noteuL-roaoh 
upon  the  provinces  of  the  county  history  or  jruido-book,  hut  which  seeks  to^ 
illustrate  certain  objects  of  intarest  and  historic  ft,-isoi'iution,  would  not  be  ont 
ot*  plare.    Pro^pi'clux  trill  he  »ent  on  appltcutiitn. 

MEMORIALS  OF  OLD  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.     Edited 

hy  the  Rev.  P.  H.  DlTCHFIKLD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Dolicated,  i)y  kind  permission  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Uothschild,  Lord  Lieutenant  uf  the  County.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  of  Historic  and  Aroha'ological  Interest.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 
**  A  ehiiruilng  book  to  those  who  love  tlie  corneri<  and  bye-ways  of  England.  .  .  , 
There  are  some  admirable  pl'otographs."~/>ai7j/  Mail, 

"  One  of  greatest  interest  to  historian,  antiquarian,  or  anyone  who  delight**  in  the 
bea;itiful."~ 7i'>//"«  Evfuimj  Neirx. 

"Very  delightful  reading.  .  .  .  Tlie  twenty  Illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text."— 
PiihlUhf-ri  n renin r. 

TO  HE  i'UBiJsimn  nv  suHscnirTins. 
MATLOCK   MANOR   AND   PARISH.     Historical  and  De* 

scriptivc,  with  !'e<ligrees  and  Arms,  nnd  Map  of  the  Parish  reduced  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  By  BKXJa.mix  BRY.\x.  The  book  will  he  published  in  two 
forma,  as  follows:— (I)  Demy  8v<»,  368  pages,  largo  paper,  ancut  edges,  gilt  top, 
with  7  Illustrations,  at  ISs.  per  copy,  limited  to  100  copies,  (ii)  Crown  Xvo, 
368  pages,  at  U^.  6d.  per  copy.  Botli  KditiuuH  will  l>e  bound  in  clath,  and 
contain  a  Map  of  the  Parish.  Profpfctiix^  frith  i<finopsis  of  thf  t'onreiUs^  uHl  ff 
ffiit  on  (i/>jjI  tail  ion. 

.VAM/.'A)'  /iEAnr. 
IN  THE  ISLES  OF  THE  SEA.     The  Story  of  Fifty  Years  in 
Melanesia.    By  Kit  VNCKS  A  \\  DHY.  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Fellow  Soldier," 
'*Aii  Elder  Sister,"  &c.      Crown  4io,  iloth,  bevelled  boardf,  with  numeron* 

Illustrations,  price  Os. 

yow  nEAOY. 
THE    OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF    THE   CHURCH   CON- 

QRE88|  heM  iit  Northampton,  October.  1902.  Containing  the  Sermoiw  and 
Papers  in  full,  and  Reports  of  all  ilic  r*peech('s,  revised  by  the  Speakers.  Demy 
Hvo,  clcth,  price  10>*.  fi'l.  net. 

THE  EVANGELIST  MONTHLY.    Volume  for  190^  includes 

in  it^Couteut-f  :    lUu.'^tnited  Serial  Tales- Portraits  of  Celebrities— Articlps  on 
the  Church's  Work  Abi-oad  and  at  Home— The  Church'sSeasona— Travel—Short 
Stories— Cliihiron'H  Images.  »tc.    281  pages,  crown  4to,  price  Ss.    With  Illustrations  . 
un    nearly  every  }>age.     Attractively   Injund  in    green   cloth,    gilt    lettered. 
Admirably  suited  for  Pi*esentatioa  or  School  Prizes. 
"It  follows  the  familiar  lines  of  a  parish  magazine  with  the  added  feature,  of 
great  value  and  usefulness  that  it  gives  prominence  to  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church.  ...  is  well  illustrated  and  deserves  to  be  popular."— /^cen/. 

London  :    BEMUOSE  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  4,  SNOW  HILL,  E.C. ;    and  DEUBV. 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

I  I  !■ -I 

Sport  and    Politics   under  an    Eastern 

Sky.  By  the  Earl  of  RONALDfiHAV,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Royal  8vo,  p|).  448,  21s.  net. 

A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman 

Occupation.  By  ANDREW  LAXG.  Vol.  I.,  with  Photogravure 
Froutispiecf  ami  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  l.js.  net.  Vol.  II.,  from. 
1 '>4li-162.">.     Demy  Svo,  with  a  Frontispiece.  1.5s.  net. 

A   History    of   Criticism    and    Literary  , 

Taste  ill  Europe.     From  the  Earliest  Texts  to  the  Present   Dav.    I 
By  GEORGE  SAINTSBUHV,  M.A..  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Aber-. 
ileen.   Professor  of    Rhetoric   an.i    English    Literature  in   the 
University   of    Edinburgh.     In   3    Vols.,   demy  8vo.     Vol.    I. — 
.Ancient  and  Mediieval  Criticistn,  KJs.  net.     Vol.  II. — From  the   | 
Renaissance    to    the     Decline    of     18th    Century    Orthcxloxy.    | 
20s.  net. 

Sir   Walter    Scott's    Minstrelsy   of   the 

Scottish  Border.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  by  T.  F.  HENDER- 
SON, Author  of  'A  History  of  Scottish  Vernacular  Literature.' 
With  a  New  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  4  Vols.  Demy  iivo, 
lioiind  ill  art  canvas  cloth,  gilt  back  and  top,  £2  2s.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Cambridgre  University 

Cricket  Club.  By  W.  .1.  FORD,  Author  of  "A  History  of 
Middlesex  County  Cricket,''  iic.  With  Illustrations.  Demy 
!Svo,  Lis.  net. 

Italy    and    the    Italians.      By    edward 

HDTTON,  Author  of  "Frederic  I'vedale."  With  Illustrations 
and  Map.     Square  8vo,  tis. 

Stories  of  the  Seen  and   Unseen.     Oi.t) 

I.ADY  Makt;  The  Open  Dook  ;  Thk  Portk.ait  :  The 
J>1BKAEY  Window.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.     Fcap.  8vo,  Hs,  6d. 

On    Some    of    Shakespeare's    Female 

Characters.  P.y  HELENA  FAUCIT  (Lady  .Martin).  Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  With  a  Portrait  by  Lehmann.  Sixth  Edition,  with  a 
new  I'reface.     Demy  8vo.  7s.  (id. 

Songfs    of    the    Glens    of    Antrim.      By 

Ml  ilUA  O'NEILL.     Sixth  Impression.     Crown  8vo.  Ss.  ()d. 

On    the     Heels    of    De    Wet.       By    the 

INTELLIGENCE  OFFICER.  Uei.rinted  from  "Blackwood's 
.Magazine."     Crown  8vii,  (is. 

French    Cookery    for    Eng^lish    Homes. 

Third  Impression.  Crown  870,  limp  cloth,  2s.  (id. ;  also  in  limp 
leather,  3s.  

MODERN    ENGLISH    WRITERS. 

In  crown  Hvo  Volumes.    2?.  (id.  each. 
Matthew  Arnold,     liy  Professor  SAINTSBURY. 

Second  Impressimi. 

R.  L.  Stevenson.    By  L.  COPE  CORNFOIID. 

Second  Impression. 

John     Ruskin.        By     Mrs.     MEYNELL.       Third 
Impression. 

Tennyson.        By      ANDREW      LANG.        Second 

Impression. 

Huxley.     By  EDWARD  CLODD. 

GEORGE    ELIOT. 

WARWICK  EDITION. 

THIN  PAPER.     12  Volum&s.     Cloth  lim|i,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 

volume  ;  leather  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  lid.  net  per  volume  :  leather, 

gilt  top,  with  book-marker,  3.s.  net  per  volume. 

Adam  Bede,  82(i  pp.    The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  828  pp.    Felix 

Holt,  The  Radical,  718  pp.     Romola,  itoo  pp.    Scenes  of 

Clerical  Life,  (12+  pp.    Middlemarch,  2  vols.,  iwi  and  63u  pp. 

Silas   Marner  ;  Brother  Jacob  ;  The  Lifted  Veil,  r,(io  pp. 

Daniel   Deronda,  2  vols.,   (il(i   and    ii:i(i    pp.     The   Spanish 

Gypsy ;    Jubal,   m>   pp.      Essays ;    Theophrastus    Such, 

•!!!•  pp.     Life,  -2  vols.,  i;2(i  and  .".80  pp. 

POPULAR  (COPYRIGHT)  EDITION  NOVELS. 

New  Issue.  In  a  uniform  Binding.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  (?d.  per 
volume. 

Adam  Bede.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life.  Romola.  Felix  Holt.  Silas  Marner  ;  The  Lifted 
Veil ;  Brother  Jacob.    Middlemarch.    Daniel  Deronda. 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS   OP   JOHN   LTLT. 

Now  for  the  first  time  collected,  and  Edited  from  the  Earliest 
Quartos.  With  Life,  Bibliography,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Inde.x. 
By  R.Warwick  Bond,  M.A.     H  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  42s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  KYD.     Edited  from 

the''  Original  Texts,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Facsimiles, 
by  Frederick  S.  Boas,  M.A.    8vo,  cloth,  13s.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  GOWER. 

Edited  from  the  MSS.,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sraies,  by  G.  C.  Macacliy,  M.A.  In  4  vols.,  8vo,  buckram,  with 
a  Facsimile,  16i.  each. 

JOHN   BALE'S    INDEX    OF    BRITISH    AND 

OTHEU  WRrrER.S.  Edited  liy  R.  L.  I'ooLB,  M.A.,  I'li.D..  with 
the  help  of  Maby  Bateson.  (Aneedota  Osoniensia,  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  Series,  Part  XII.)  Crown  4to,  paper  covers, 
35s. ;  boards,  linen  back,  :i7s.  6d. 

THE  LAY  OF  HAVELOK  THE  DANE.   Re- 

edited  from  the  unique  MS.  I^aud  1U8  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Oxford,  by  WALTER  W.,  !Skeat,  Litt.D.  Extra  leap.  .Svo, 
cloth.  4s.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  VERSE. 

;2r)0-liMl(i.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  A.  T.  (Jcilleu-Couch, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  trilt  top,  7s.  (id.  ;  fca4).  Svo,  on  Oxford  India 
paper,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  10^.  (id. 

LA  LIGNEE    DES   POETES   FRANCAIS   AU 

XlXe  SIECIiE.  Par  Charles  Hoxxieu.  Ueniy  12mo,  cloth, 
3s.  net,  and  in  leather  bindings. 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  George  Saintsbukv,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth.  10s.  (id. 

DR.  MOOUF/S  EDITIOX  OP 

LA  DIVINA  COMMEDIA   may  now  be  iud  in  ti.res 
separate  parts,— the   INFEKNO,   PURGATOKIO,  and    PARA- 
DISO.     Crown  Hvo,  limp  cloth,  ]iriie  2s.  net  each. 
THE  REV.  H.  F.  TOZEK'.S 

ENGLISH  COMMENTARY  on  la  DIVINA  COM- 

MEDIA  may  also  now  be  obtained  in  three  parts  to  match  the 
above,  price  3s.  net  each. 

THE  AGE  OF  BACH  AND  HANDEL.  By  .T.  A. 

Foller-Maitlasd,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.   of  tlie  Oxford  History  of 
Music.     Svo.  cloth,  l.">s.  tiet. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.  By 

('HARLES  Oman,  M.A.  Vol.  I,  In(i7-Isj!).  From  the  Treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  to  the  Battle  of  Corunna.  With  Maps,  Plans. 
and  Portraits.     Svo,  cloth,  14s.  net. 


ALSO    PUBLISHED    BY    HENRY    FROWDE. 

MANCHESTER  AL  MONDO  :  A  Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry  Karl  op  MANCHESTEit, 
sometime  Chief  Justice  of  th<'  Kini^'s  Bench.  Reprinted  from 
the  Fourth  Impression  (l(j3S-9).    Large  typo,  ISmo.  cloth,  Is.  net. 

THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES  AND  PRIMITIVE 

HOLINESS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  LIB^E  OF  PAULINUS, 
BISHOP  OP  NOLA.  By  HENRY  Vacghan,  Silurist.  Edited 
by  L.  I.  GuiNEY.     ISmo,  cloth.  Is.  net. 

32'»o,  printed  on.  ()j\foril  India  Paper,  with  Portrait,  from  3«.  (irf.  (V/c//. 

AURORA  LEIGH,  SONNETS  FROM  THE  POR- 

TUGUESE,  and  other  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning. 

LONGFELLOW.   THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  I"  three  Volumes,  each  of  which  can  be  obtained 
.■separately. 

THE    OXFORD    INDIA     PAPER    DICKENS. 

Complete  Copyright  Edition.  In  17  fca|i.  Svo  volumes.  Illus- 
trated with  Reproductions  of  the  Original  Illustrations  by 
Cruikshank,  "  Phiz,"  &c.  In  decorated  cloth,  28.  M.  net  or 
£2  2s.  (id.  net  the  set ;  in  decorated  leather,  3s.  6d.  net  or 
£2  IGs.  6d.  net  the  set;  and  in  other  bindings.  Cases  to  hold' 
the  17  volumes  may  now  be  had  in  cloth,  2s.  (id.  net  and  7s.  (jd. 
net  ;  oak,  U»s.  (jd.  net ;  and  leather,  12s.  6d.  net. 


LONDON : 

HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse. 
Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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ELUOT  STOCK'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  1  vol,  lar^f  crown  Hvo,  clotb.  with  a  Portrait  fromn  lute  Photojfraph.   6s.  net. 

EDWARD  WHITE :  His  Life  and  Work.    »y  F.  a.  Fueer. 

Tbe  ftuilior  of  this  Memoir  hag  sought  to  pic-ent  Kdward  White  in 
his  varied  chBractPristics :  making  the  great  work  of  ills  life  the 
central  point  of  the  narrative.  His  lite  is  traced  from  imvliood 
upwards. 

His  views  and  opinions  are;  tts  faras  possible,  indirated  in  his  own  . 
words,  by  extract*  from  both  published  and  unpnlilishod  iittsrances. 
Ifis  strong  and  energeli<'.  at  well  as  genial  and  humorous  charact:;r  is 
portrayed,  not  merely  in  surh   .speeches  and  writings,  but  also  in 
letters  to  correspondent^,  and  in  a  series  of  apprenations  by  intimate  , 
friends  and  abstracts,  which  appear  in  an  appendix. 


In  large  8vo,  clotb,  gilt  lettereil,  profusely  Illustrated,  10s.  8<1.  net. 

CHRISTMAS  :  Its  Origin  and  Associations.   Together  with 

its  Historical  Events  and  Kestive  t'elebrationg  during  Nineteen 

Centuries.     Depicted  by  pen  and  pencil.     liy  \V.  F.  DawsOn. 

*"  Christmai*  anil  itit  Assoctutions '  is  a  book   of  singnlar   interest,  contninintc 

A  givat  deal  of    nu8ct>>laiieotis    infornjatiun  most  attructivt'ly  presented.      What 

.Mr.  Dawson,  t)ie  author,  does  not  know  about  Christmas  customs  and  Christmas 

mentories  can  hardly  l>e  worth  mentioning." --/*«//  Mnli  O'/i^fffi'. 

•'One  of  the  ntost  appropriaU' and  interesting'  (if  the  many  j?ift  books  which  have 
been  produced  in  readiness  for  the  coming  sea*on." — t'hnrch  li-vifir. 

Dound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  and  profusely  Illustrated,  Ss.  Cil.  net. 

CHRIST  LORE.  The  Legends  and  Tradiliono,  Myths,  Symbols, 
(lustoMis  and  Superstitions  of  the  Chri.stiaa  Church.  I'.y  Fredk. 
Wm.  Hackwood,  F.K.S.L. 

**  The  book  will  be  found  both  useful  and  curious."— ,Sro/jtffi/(rt. 

"  Quaint  and  fall  of  interest.  An  example  of  painstaking  and  eathnstasm."  -  Oiifhiol. 

In  demy  svo,  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  is.  6d.  net. 

PROVERB  LORE,  a  Manuiil  dealing  with  tiie  History,  Litera- 
ture, Association?,  and  Significance  of  Proverbs  in  all  Countries 
and  Climes.  l!y  F.  Edwakd  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
"  Mythland,"  "Wayside  Sketche»,"  "  N.atural  History  Lore  and 
Legends." 

In  demy  8vo.  tastefully  bound  in  cloth.  12s.  net. 

THE    SMITH    FAMILY.      Being  a   Popular   History  of    most 

brandies  of  the  name,  liowever  si)elt,  from  the  fourteenth  century 

downwards,  witli  many  Pedigrees  now  printed  for  tlie  first  time, 

and  some  account  of  the  numerous  celebrities  wlio  have  borne 

the  name  under  its  va.ious  renderings.      By  Compton  Keade, 

M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

"  The  book  is  ilistinctly  an  achievement  upon  which  we  must  heartily  consrratulate 

Iwth  the  publisher  and  author.    It  is  a  bo<»k  'no  Smith  ought  to  be  without.'    It 

is  publishetl  at  J  2s.  not,  and  is  well  worth  the  money." — Omieatofficat  Jfagatiiw. 


Tastotnlly  printed  in  demy  8vo,  cloth  lettereij,  over  300  pp.,  with  90  Illustrationa 
and  19  .Maps.     12s.  net. 

ON  THE  COASTS  OF  CATHAY  (Chinal  AND  CIPANGO 

(•Japan).   FOKTY   VKAKS   AGO.       Bv    Wll,l.l.«l    bLAKi;NEV, 
K.\. 

Ill  erown  8vo,  cloth,  Tllu&tratotl,  6?. 

HOUSE  MOTTOES  AND  INSCRIPTIONS  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Drawn  from  .Many  l^anils.     l>y  S.  F.  A.  Caum-'KILD. 
"  A  most  interesting  volume  on  the  subjei-t."  —Itaily  Mail. 
**  A  contribution  i>f  no  little  value  to  wliut  nmy  Ik-  culled  '  honsc-Iorc.'" 

CHEAP  KDTTtoy.    Uandsoinply  printed  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portr»its  and 

^■^■^^^""■"^■■^  Fiicsimiles.  price  3p.  lid. 

J.  F.  MILLET  AND  RUSTIC   ART.    By  Henry  Naeoely 

(Henky  Gaklyn),  Autlior  of  *'The  Mummer,  and  otbcr  Pooms." 
"The  iMok  throws  liglit  on  the8!n:<»'iirehamcter  of  the  maii.  Ids  religions  attitude 
to  his  art  his  jirofound  seriousn  iss.  all  the  qmliiies  that  dfStln^fuish  his  work  from 
that  of  all  o'her  landscape  painters.  '—/.i7^jvi'^//v. 

"The  description  in  tbe  earlier  portion  of  the  volume  of  tlie  }Iagne  couiitry— that 
ilesfdate  spur  wldeh  runs  out  Into  the  Channel  to  tbe  nortri-west  of  Cherbourg,  where 
-MUlet  i»a!>Hed  hia  youth  i^  of  so  mncb  interest  and  so  well  written  tliat  there  are 
few  who  will  put  the  book  down  until  they  have  finished  it."  -  .V.  Jttmfx'.<  Gnzftff, 

"Mr.  Naegely  lias  devoted  to  his  snbjeot  not  only  enthiisiaMlc  upiireeiation  but 
litertiry  «*yl«  of  <«>  niean  oTiiet"-^Bookf filer. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s,  Ct^. ;  in  leather  limp.  5<. 


A 


MANUAL   FOR    THE    SICK    AND    SORROWFUL. 
Arranged  by  K.  S.  L. 

This  Manual  is  intended  to  inspire  with  strenjftli  and  courage 
Iwtti  the  sick  .ind  those  who  walch  beside  them.  J'ne  dominant 
idea  of  the  Ixioli  is  that  of  the  Divine  Hand  whicli  '•  cahnlv  and 
wisely  orders  all  things." 


A    SELECTION    OF 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  Co.'s 

BOOKS. 

The  Shakespeare  Story-Book. 
The  Shakespeare  Story-Book. 
The  Shakespeare  Story-Book. 

B.v  .M.\UY  .M.VCI.BOIJ. 

lutro'luction  h.vSinxRV  Lkk. 

Illustration <  by  QoitlmS  DlioWN-,  U.I. 

Large  crown  Kvcx  fancy  cloth  bourds,  gilt  top,  <;>*. ;  (iiif,  ICg.  M.  net. 

•'  Mary  Micloid'a  rentl-rin^   of    tliG   old   ataric^   descives  the   hiKhe^t    com* 

'■  .Mr.  Sidney  Lee  ep'^aks  highly  of  the  stories,  and  vvc  end  irse  every  word  lie 
snys  in  praise  of  them."—  York^^hirf  PoH. 

A  Xew   Issue  of   this  ever  popular  favoarite.        NOW    RBADY. 

The  Fairchiid  Family. 
The  Fairchiid  Family. 
The  Fairchiid   Family. 

B.v  Mrs.  SHERWOOD. 
Revised  with  Introduction  by  MAIIY  E.  PAt.r.iiAVE. 
Illustrations  by  K  M.  Rldlani  . 
I^rge  crown  five,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  fancy  cIolIi  boanls.  gilt  top.  fis  ; 
calf.  10s.  6d.net. 
*' Charmingly  illustrntei, and  should  prove  one  of  the  most  acceptable  Chri«tma< 
presents.''  -I'uV  Mnil  iSan'it''. 
"  A  delightful  representation  of  old  familiar  friends."— ?'/;»/.<. 

The  Great  Hog:grarty  Diamond. 
The  Great  Hog^g^arty  Diamond. 
The  Great  Hog:g:arty  Diamond. 

By  WILLIAM   JIAKEl'EACE  TllACKliRAY. 

With  Original  lllnstrHtions  by  HUflB   Thomson. 

This  Edition  contains  the  Author's  Preface  to  the  First  Kdition. 

Crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfint'  paper,  extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  top?,  3s.  nt-t. 

A  Mother's  Book  of  Song^. 
A  Mother's  Book  of  Song. 
A  Mother's  Book  of  Song:. 

With  Outline  lUustrations  by  CHARLES  RORINSdN'. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  about  Children,  including  some  of  the  tx'st  Poenn  in  onr 

language. 

Crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  tastefrlly  bound  in  extra  cloth 

bcwrds,  gilt  top,  Ss.  net. 

H  G  m  m  GCl      I  n  •       a  rale  of  the  Western  Soudan. 

By  Lient.-Col.  A.  F.  MOCKLER  FERRYMAN. 

With  nu'i.erous   Illustrations   by    JoBN   JBLLICOK. 

Larse  erowo  Hvo,  cloth  boards.  3s.  fid. 

"The  very  graphic  and  vivid  way  in  which  th«  adventures  are  narrate^l  is 

undoubtedly  suggcgtive  of  personal  experience."— ^7rt.<ff«tt:  JhmUK 

SEOOND  EDITION  IN  TIIE  PRE?3. 

Father  Dolling,    a  Memoir. 

By.lO.'iEPH  CLAVTOX. 

Intro()uction  by  Canon  ScoTT  Holland. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  board?,  3s.  net. 

POPULAR    'WORKS    BY     PHOEBE    ALLEN. 

THIItD  EUITIIIX   Nl)W  llEADV. 

Accepted  by  H.R.H.  the   Princess  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  Prince 

Edward  of  York. 

Playing:  at  Botany. 

liy  I'HfDBE  ALLi:X. 
Illustrated,  lieiny  Bvo,  cloth  tK>anl8,  38.  Gil. 
"  The  explanations  are  so  cleir  and  concise,  that  a  fairlv  intelligent  cbiM  will 
eneily  nmlerstand  them." — Munn'm/  /v».<;. 

SECO.ND  KDITION  XOW  BEADV. 

Jack  and  Jill's  Journey. 

A  Tour  through  the  Plant  Kingdom. 
By  rUtHBK  ALLKN. 
Illustrated  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Sodkrei ,  with  Frontispiece  bv  K.  TIrskb. 
Demy  Hvo,  cloth  boards,  Ss.  OU.         " 
**  Really  excellent  and  gsientitlc."— (»unjv/tofl. 

The  Sun-Children's  Budgfet. 

Ivlitel  hy  I'H(Kl;u  ALLKN. 
New  Volume  Illii8trnte<l,  ilcriiy  8vo.cloth  hoards,  3?. 
armly  recom'iieud  tliij  volnme,  in  which  instruction  i!<  so  pV.isantlr 


"  \Vc  can 
iuilMrtod."— /'<]//  J/all  aazHte, 


K  1.1,1  OT    STOCK,   f.2,   Taternoster   Uow,    Loinl 


E.C. 


London:   WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  Co., 

3,    PATERNOSTER    BUILDINaS. 


G  December,  1902. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS.     BLACKIE  &  SON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BAR,      STAGE,     AND      PLATFORM:       Autobiographic 
MemoricF.     ily  riBnMAX  CHAni<E3  MEKIVALK,    With  ft  Portrait.    Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  tiS.     SECOND  EDITlnX. 

THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.    Bv  Justin  McCahthy, 

Author  of  "  A  History,  of  Our  Own  Tinier."  4c.    Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
12s.  each. 

SIDE-WALK    STUDIES.      By  Austix   Dobson.      With   4 

Illustration-;.     Crown  Svo,  buckmni.  gilt  top,  G^. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A   VIOLINIST.      By  T.   L. 

I'RIPSON,  Autlior  of    "Voice  .iinl  Violin,"  "Famous  Violini«its   and   Fine 
Violin<."  Ac.     i'rowii  Svo,  arbcjinvii.*,  j?ilt  top.  5s. 

LAKE-COUNTRY  RAMBLES.    By  William  T.  Talmek. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6?. 

THE  PRISONER  IN  THE  DOCK:  My  Four  Years    Daily 

K^periciicps  ill    tlie   Loiirlnii  P.ilico  Ciiurts.     By  .T.\MKS  GltERNWonu  ("The 
Aiiir.teur  I  asiiul  ").     t'ruwii  8vn,  clotii.  3.-.  M. 

DR.   BREWER'S  READER'S   HANDBOOK  of  famous 

Names  in  Fietion,  Allusion?,  lleferen ?e.s  Proverb?,  I'iots,  Stories,  nntl  Poems. 
A  New  :tii'l  Ctn-.iper  Edition,  Pievised.     1,250  pages.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  (I'l 

CONDENSED  NOVELS :  Xew  Burlesques.    By  Bret  Haute. 

Witli  ;i  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6(1. 


SIR  WALTER  BESANT'S  "LONDON"  BOOKS. 

Demy  Svo,  elctli,  Ts.  (id.  ciicli. 


East  London.  With  an  Etched 
Frontispiece  by  P.  S.  WALKER,  R.E., 
and  5.5  IlIustmtioDs  liy  Pun.  May, 
L.  Raven  Hii.]..  ^and  Joskpo 
Pnxsn.L. 


.MEN.     by  Sir  W.tl.TEtt  BE3AST. 

[.SA.,rt/u. 

Walton    and    Cotton's    Com- 

PLETK  angler.  IShorllr. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

Under   the   Greenwood   Tree. 

By  THO.MA.S  Hakim. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

By  Cbahues  Eeape 


"  It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 

Ily  OIIARI.KS  READK. 

The  Deemster,    liy  Ham.  Caine. 
The    Life  of    the    Fields.     By 

HlCHAKU  JEKKEIIIES. 

Men    and    Books.     By    noBimr 

LOCriS   STEVr-.N'SON, 

New    Arabian    Nights.    Bv   R. 

LOL'19    STEVE.VSON. 

The  Pocket  R.  L.  S.  -Favourite 
Passages. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
NO   OTHER    WAY.      By   Sir   Walter    Besant.     With   12 

Ilhistnitioiis  liy  f.'UAHLE:'    P.  \VAftI>. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.     Bv  Arnold  Bennett, 

Autlior  of  ■••I'lie  Grand  liul.ylon  Hotel.' 

A  PRINCE   OF  GOOD   FELLOWS.     By  Robert   Bark. 

Witli  15  IKustrations  b\  Hb.MUMi  .LSUI.I.IVAN. 

THE  CONCESSION-HUNTERS.    By  Harold  Bisdloss. 

NEITHER  JEW  NOR  CREEK.    Bv  Violet  (Juttesbero. 

THE  STORY  OF  LEAH.     By  Habrv   Lindsay. 

BLACK  SHADOWS.     By  George  Maxville  Fe-vn. 

A  GIRL  CAPITALIST.    By  Florence  Bright. 

THE  SACRED  CRESCENTS.     BvWillia.m  Westall. 

DREWITTS  DREAM.    By  W.  L.  .Vlden. 

THE  BELFORTS  OF  CULBEN.     By  Edmu.vd  Mitchell. 

SILK  AND  STEEL.     By  H.  A.  Hinkson. 

THE  WINE  OF  FINVARRA,  &o.    By  C.  L.  Antkobus. 

HERNANDO.     By  Owes  Mali,  I 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  TWO  SERIES.  ' 

Post  Sve,  elo:h,  2s.  CJ.  each. 
PUNI ANA  :  Thoofrhts  Wise  an<l  Otherwise.     A  Collection  of  the    ^ 

Best  Riddles.  Conimdrnnis,  .lokes.  Selljs  Jcc.  . 


CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

lo;h,  3s.  )Hl.ea<-h. 


Crown  Svts  ( 

An  Exiled  Scot.  ByH.  A.Bhyde.v. 

Mononia:  A  Love  Story  of  "Forty- 
fight."    Ily  Jt;.^r[N  MrOAH'ifiy, 

A  stumble  by  the  Way.  By  L.T. 
.Mkaih: 

The  Lone   Star  Rush.     By  Eii- 

ilCXI*   MlTl  ilEI.I.. 

The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blach- 

UNI).      liyUKIlTKAM  .Ulih'dlb. 

In   Durance  Vile.    By  .Mrs.  Hus- 

'il:nF'ir:i..  [Sh'irtlii. 

Queen    of    the    Meadow.      By 

CHAKLK:!   GIIIHU.N', 

The  Church  of  Rumanity.    By 

IJ.  CHKHirr;  mirray. 


In  a  Cathedral  City.  By  Bertha 

THOMAS. 

Dumb.    By  the  Hon    An,  Walter 

K.  I).  I'OHRES. 

The       Lover's       Progress.    By 

BH.\E-T  a.  VlZKTEI.LV. 

A     Red      Bridal.    By     Wii,i,ia.m 

WilsTAl.h. 

A  Forbidden  Name.      By  FiiEii. 

WlMMIAW. 

The  Purple  Cloud.  ByM.P.SniEi,. 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    By 

KERo  s  Hume. 

A     Fight     to     a     Finish.       By 

Plohk.m  r:  Wakukv. 


MR.     HENTY'S     NEW    STORIES. 
WITH    KITCHENER    IN    THE    SOUDAN. 

A  Tale  of  Atbara  and   Onulnrman.      Witli    10    FuU-pagn    Illustrations    by 
W.  RaINP.Y,  R.I.,  and  3  Maps.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  olivine  edf^es,  Gs. 

WITH  THE    BRITISH    LEGION.    A   Story 

of  the  Cnrhst  War?.     With  10  f  ull-piifje  lUustrarion'?  l.y  W.\LPa(;Et.     <'rnuii 
»     f^vo,  cloth,  olivine  edge?,  tU. 

THE    TREASURE     OF    THE    INCAS.       A 

Tale  of  Adventure  in  Peru.    With  8  Illustrations  by  W.vi.  Pauet,  and  a  Map. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  5a. 

IN      THE      HANDS      OF      THE        CAVE- 

DWELLERS.    Illnstrated  by  W.  .MILLKH.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  U.  6d. 


London.    With  125  Illnstntions. 
WTestminster.     With    an    Etched 

Frontispiece  by  P  .S.  WALKER,  R.E., 

and  13"  lUustration.s. 
South  London.    With  an  Rtched 

Frontispiece   by  F.  .S.  Wai.kER,  R.E, 

and  UK  Illnstrationl. 

Pott  8yo,  elotb,  gilt  top.  2s.  net  cacli ;  leatlier,  gilt  edges,  with  marker,  38.  net  each. 

THE  ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY. 

The    Woman    In    White.     Bv 

Wll.KIg  COI.LIXS. 

All  Sorts  and   Conditions  of 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  MR.  HENTY'.S  BOOKS  AT  3s.  Cd. 

THE    LION    OF    ST.    MARK.    A    Tale    of 

Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  Centurv.     With   t>  FuU-poge   Illustrations,  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THROUGH    THE     FRAY.    A  Story   of  the 

Luddite  Iliots.    With  0  Pa>{e  Illustrations,  crov.-n  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 


MR.     HENTY'S    RECENT    BOOKS. 
WITH     ROBERTS    TO    PRETORIA. 

A  Tale  of  the  South  African  War.    With  12  Full-page  lllnstrationsby  Wii.LiA.M 
UAIN'ifiV,  U.I..  and  a  Map.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  ti.s. " 

AT    THE     POINT     OF     THE     BAYONET. 

A  Tale  of  the  Mahratta  V^*ar.     With  12  Fall-page  Illustrations  by  Wal  P.voiri', 
and  2  Maps,    ('rown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  Os. 

j  TO    HERAT     AND    CABUL.     A    Story    of 

j  the  First  Afghan  War.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Oll-Vliliics  M.   SnKFJiON,  and 

a  Map.    (.'rown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  Ss. 


WITH    BULLER    IN    NATAL ;    or  a  Born 

I-eader.    With  10  Ilhuirations  by  W.  Rainkv,  H.I.,  and  a  Map.     th-own  Svo. 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s.  - 

"  One  of  the  moat  powerful  o(  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty*s  annual  iuatalmenta  of  boys' 
l)ooks."— 7*a//  Mall  Gazette. 

A   Complete  Illustrated  List  nf  Mr,  Jlentp's   )Vorkn  spnf  post  free  on  npplicntion. 


CAPTAIN    BRERETON. 
ONE      OF      THE       FIGHTING      SCOUTS. 

.\  'J'dle  of  (rueril!a  Warfare  in  Soiitli  Africa.    Illustrations  l>y  Sta.nT.K^'  li. 
Wood,  and  a  Map.    58. 

UNDER       THE      SPANGLED      BANNER. 

A  Tale  of  tlieSpanisti-.\nierican  War.     Illuttiatious  by  PAUL  IlAUhv.     5?. 


ERNEST    GLANVILLE. 
THE     DIAMOND    SEEKERS.    A    Story   of 

.\dvcDtnre  in  .South  Africa.     Illustrations  by  Wn,MA.M  BaINEY,  U.I.    Cs. 


ETHEL    F.    HEDDLE. 
A    MYSTERY    OF     ST.    RULE'S.    With   8 

Fail  page  lllnstratioiis  by  G.  Demai.n  HA.M.M0XI1.    O3. 


MRS.    HENRY    CLARKE. 
THE    FAIRCLOUGH     FAMILY. 

Illiutratloiuby  O.  DE,MAi.s  Hammoxii,  B.I.    38.  (id. 


With    6 


FINELY    ILLUSTRATED    PICTURE    BOOKS. 
TWO    MERRY    MARINERS.    Pictures    by 

H'lRWAHi'  Oiiit.  Versfs  hv  John  bUYMKH.  Covfr  demgu  and  '.^4  |»nj,'('.-(  in 
full  rolnnr,  and  24  pages  nf  letti'rpnsx.    Pictun*  Ixwirds,  Gs. 

SIX    AND   TWENTY    BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 

PicturiM  liy  .lollN  Hassai.I..  Verses  by  CMETOX  BIXGHAM.  Twentv-live 
pages  in  full  colour,  and  24  pages  of  htt9rpress.  Picture  boanis,  Ss.  Cd. :  nlsn 
cloth  defiant.  5s, 

GAMES    AND    GAMBOLS.      Illustrated   by 

llAMRV  P..  NKM.sciN  with  Verses  liv  .lollN  BRVMEK.  Twentv-six  jiasfs  in 
coh\ur,  and  24  jiagej  of  letterpress.     Plctinv  boirds,  ai.  aj. ;  also  oloth  ilijiut, 


3i.  GiL 


.1   / 


'omplflf  llhntrnted  Lint  iftit  ptt  t  free  on  npplictlion. 


LONDON :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Jll,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


London  :  BLACKIE  i:  SON.  Limited,  Old  Bailev,  K.(\ 
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mm  soNNENSCHEiw  &  Co.  Mr.  John  LONG'S  New  Books 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS-       The  Handsomest  and  Best  Xmas  Book 


ONK   01'  THE   HANOSOMKST  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Jean  Francois  Millet:    His  Lite  and  Letters. 

ISy  .luuA  (;uinvRi..iii  i  Jlrs.  Jloury  Ady).  With  9  Photogravures  by  the 
hwiin  tlectno  I  i..  aud  Hr»un  >v  (Jie.,  Ve.rir.  Second  Edition.  Iloynl  8ro, 
ilpoonitwl  cloth,  -s.  6d.— ••  The  bioRrapliT  could  hardly  have  been  better  put 
toftetner  than  in  this  ai^reeablo  volume.'— 7A^  'nm-t.  "The  photogravures 
are  rcall.y  jtood,  and  give  rtal  yalue  to  the  book."— «(wlmn;i. 


ONK    OF   TIIK    .AIOST   TISKFDL 


Glossary  to  Shakespeare.    Hv  p 

r.I  rit.KD.U.K,  .M.A.  (l,„se,l  on  the  \n.rk  of  iiov.  A.  DYCE),  57i 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

I'ofessor 


H. 

,  —  ,  -^ ..  ^^.  ^.1*,.^,.  670  pp.,  Hyo,  half- 

initliei,  ,».  CI.  net.  -"  No  groitcr  service  oouM  have  been  done  for  the  myriad 
or  rcndeni  of  Shako.«pearc."  -,s.//t«vtaj  AVriVir.  "Asa  work  of  soiiolarly  refer- 
ence the  lx>ok  ia  indispensable." -.Vo/.-..  mid  (^«.w«. 

[OXK    OF    THK    AKi.'^T    DAINTY   GIFT-BOOKlS. 

The  Message  of  Man  :  a  Book  of  Ethical  Scrip- 
tures.   Edited  by  Dr.  .Staxion  OOIT.  Ph.D.    Third  Edition,  reset™  mliiia- 
liii:;  with  the  Literary  Itefercnces  at  Foot  of  Page,  and  Frontispiece  by 
w...„  I,  .      Lambskin  gilt,  Ss.  6d.  net ;  cloth  neal,  2s.  net. 


O.  I'.  Watts  V.-K. 
TWO   OF   THE 


MO.-^T   AMUSING    GIFT-BOOKS. 
Kaeh  with  20  Fall-page  Coloured  Plates  by  Gkkai.d  Sichel.     Pictnre<l  Cloth, 

Is.  net. 

(1.)  India-Rubber  Jack. 


(2.)  The  Oogley  Oo. 

Tkr  I'nll  Mall  Gmi-ite  says  :  "  We  are  almost  imlined  to  greet ' The  Ooglev  Oo ' 
as  the  greatest  book  of  the  season.  The  words  of  .Vr.  Woodhouse  and  the  pidtnrcs 
rJiiMf'  ?'''''^'  ""•  •"  *'"''■•  way>  'he  clevereiit  thing  we  have  seen  since  '  The  Bad 
(hU.l  3  Book  of  Beasts.'  The  Oogley  Oo  shouW  find  his  way  into  every  house  in 
t  he  land.    Hi-  imly  costs  »  shilling,  and  it  is  giving  him  away  at  the  price." 

QUITK  THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 
The    Home  Doctor.     By  F.  R.  Walters,  M.D. 

Fully  illustrated.    A  uiagnificent  thick  8vo  volume,  in  cloth  extra,  2b.  6d. 
net.     - 
■»,=  TBe  FIRST  very  large  EDITION  la  exhausted.    A  SECOND  (unaltered)  i«  now 
ready. 

THE  FIRST  THEEK  VOLS.  OF  A  NEW  SERIES  OF 
3s.  6d.  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Svo,  Illnstmted,  Decorated,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 

(1.)  Asgard  and  the   Gods:    the  Tales  and 

Tradition!  of  Our  N'orthcni  An<-estor..i.     U.v  Dli.  W.  WAGNER.    38.  6d. 

(2.)  Battle    Stories    from    English     and 

EuropBan  History.    Hy  W.  H.  Davkni'Oht  Aiiams.    3ii.  6d. 

(!)  A  Book  of  Earnest  Lives.    By  w.  H. 

JIAVKXI'OHT   .\I>AMS.     3s.  6d. 


TWO    NEW    NOVELS. 
(1.)   The    King's     Pistols:    beiufr  an  Account  of 

Certain  l'iis,ages  iutlLC  Lifo  of  tho  late  Mr.  JUSTICE  GOFPE,  of  the  Court 
of  Common  I'ieas,  as  put  on  rtcoid  by  himself.    By  0.  P.  PLANT,    (is. 
.  ,,    .,,,  ,     -   ,  [Thisdav. 

A  llirlintin  nnri-t  of  the  pmnl  of  the  (UnmonKnttlli.   Prince  Rupert  and  CrimirA 
nreptnurt'd  tn  strong  rind  ririd  rolotn\i. 

(2.)  The  Canon's  Daughter.    By  W.  B.  Cooke, 

*•»■""  strong  in  its  matter."— AVoMm,,/,.  "  A  wholcBonie  and  pleasing  story." 
-  Uliugow  lleridd.  "A  story  of  Bnglisli  life,  touched  with  sunshine  and 
Shane. ' — hondff  Adri^rtui-r. 


Descriptive    Guide  to  Fiction.    Bv  E.  a. 

Bakku,  M.A.  Over  60»  pages,  copiously  Indexed,  8s.  Cd.  net.  [in  Jlrcemhrr. 
.■*',*i  f'i"  ■'"","'"'"'  Hlldiniiraphucocrri  Ihr  irlioir  raituc  of  Jlritiih  fiction,  tnrludtng 
iMijIUh  Translnlioni  of  foreign  Novrh.  Knell  iiofit  is  cimiifini  and  cnrrfull. 
i/inrnrlrHml.  maintf  from  a  drsrriplirr  point  of  r,v«-.  The  hesi  nmilalile  editimia, 
liid,tithir>  nnm^s  ( Hmdith  mid  Amniriio)  and prlcn  are appendnl  to  eneh. 

The  Art  of  Speaking.     By  Ernest  Per+wee, 

Lecturer  on  Klocution  in  the  City  of  London  School.  With  Diagrams  Or 
"""•  '''■  M.  [Thi,  dnv. 

The  Angevin  Empire  :  the  Kci<;ns  of  Henry  II., 

Hieliard  I.,  and  John.  My  sir  .Iamks  Ramskt.  Bart.  With  Map  and  IlluB- 
tnitions.  A  Continuation  of  tlie  Author's  "  'fhe  Foundations  of  Ungland." 
"""•  12»-  [Sliorllp. 

A  PLAY-STORY.    4to,  2».  6d.,  boards. 
The  Foreign    Woman  :  a  Historical  Drama.     By 

<i.  Vksias  I'lC.  Licen.serl  and  played  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
Volverhampton.— "The  plot  is  good,  and  the  incidents  and  dialogue  are 
rcjpeotively  dramatic  and  literary."— riwif.<.  "  An  interesting  play.  The 
dialogue  Is  pointedly  aud  concisely  written."— TVif-  t<lnqi. 


HUME  NISBET'S 
Clyvistmas 
3Book 

MISTLETOE 
MANOR 


In    Artistic    I'over    lieaign    by    tiie 
Author,  ami  numerooa  Illustrations 
also    by    the    Author,    with    photo- 
gravure portrait.    Price  6a. 

Crown  Hvo,  cloth  gilt  aiui  gilt  top. 
460  paged. 


POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

SECOND    EDITION. 

MIDSUMMER     MADNESS.     By   Mrs.    Lovett 
camekos. 

MoRSIKii  Post.— "Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  is  one  of  tlie  best  story-tellers  of  tlie 
day." 

SECOND    EDITION. 

GEORGE     AND     SON:     A    Sporting   Novel.     By 
Edward  H.  Cooper,  Author  of  "Mr.  Blake  of  Ne«fmarket." 
Pall  Mall  (Iazhttk.— "  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  a  really  good  story  of  sporting 
life,  we  would  recommend  vehemently  'G-eorge  and  Son."      It  is  really  a  moat 
admirable  tale.     Mr.  Cooper's  new  book  has  taken  us  thoroughly  captive." 

THIRD    EDITION. 

THE   FUTURE    OF    PHYLLIS.     By   Ai.eune 

Sergeant,  Author  of  "  Tho  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.'' 
SECOND    EDITION. 

THE  SCARLET   SEAL :    .V  Tale  of  the  Borgins. 

By  Dick  Donovajn, 
To-Dav.— "The  author  luis  done  his  work  well.    An  exciting  and  entertaining 
book." 

ZEALANDIAS    GUERDON 

WAI.KKK  ("  COO-KK  ■'). 
TiIE  Times.— "M(»  popular  an  Australian  novelist  as  *C(io-«e 
picturesque  story."' 

A      WOMAN'S        CHECKMATE. 

MUDDOCK.  Author  of  "Fair  Rosalind." 
City  Leadkr,-  "  Should  prove  one  of  the  notable  novels  of  the  season." 

THE  PURPLE   OF  THE  ORIENT.   By  Lucas 

Cleeve,  Aullior  of  "  His  Italian  Wife." 
JEWISH   EXPBEgs.— "One  of  the  best  .lawish  novels  written   in  the   English 
language." 

FUGITIVE  ANNE.    By  Mrs.  Ca.mpbell  Praed. 

[.■i/iorf!!/. 

CRIMSON    LILIES.     By  Mav  Crommelin,  Author 

of  "  A  Daugliter  of  England,"  &c.  [Shortly. 

THE    SHUTTERS    OF    SILENCE.     By  G.  B. 

BniUiiN,  Author  of  "A  Wilful  Woman,"  ice.  [Shortli/. 

THE  WORLD  MASTERS.  By  George  Griffitu, 

Author  of  the  "  Aiigil  of  the  Kevolution."  &c.  {Sltorthj. 

AN     UNWISE     VIRGIN.       By    Mrs.    Coulson 

Kernahan,  Author  of  "  Trewinnot  of  Guy's,"  &c.  [Shtirtly. 

NE'Wr  BOOK  BY  NATHANIEL  OUBBINS. 
DEAD  CERTAINTIES. 

By  NATHANIEL  OUBBINS,  Author  of  "  Pick-me-Ups."    Cloth,  38.  Sd. 
Tu-Day.— "  'I'urf  anecdotes  by  the  prince  o(  sporting  storytellers." 


By   William    S. 

.    ,    A  breezj- 

By    .J.    E. 


THE  LATEST  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. 
ETIQUETTE  AND  ENTERTAINING- 

By   Mr*.   li.  HEATON   ARMSTRONG,  Author  of  "Etiquette  for  CIrls," 

rOood  Form,'  "  Letter..-  to  a  Bride,'  &c.     Long  I'imo,  rounded  edges. 

Cloth,  la.,  by  poet,  Is.  3d. 

•»•  Mr,  JOHN  LOytl  tritl  he  happy  to  eeiid  to  nntt  nddresn  his  rnmplete  fntatinjile 

(Z2  pp.)  eontttinittg  fhe  Mist  ttf  Ms  Famous  Stj-penitp  yoveh'.' 


SWAN   SONNENSCHEIN  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


London :  JOHN  LONG,  13  &  14,  NORRIS  STREET,  Haymarket 

U.ATK  OF   li,  CUANDO.s  KTIlBKT,  STlUXll). 
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ISBISTER'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 

A  New  Biographj'.     By  FREDERICK   DOUGLAS 
HOW.     Illustrated.     Price  6s. 


ON  THE  VELDT  IN  THE  SEVENTIES. 

By  I.ieut.-Geneeal    Sir  CHARLES  VnAHREN, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.     lUnstratoil.     Price  16s. 


THE  POETRY  OF  PLANTS. 


The  Deeper  Teaching  of  Plant  Life.      By  HUGH 
MACMILLAN,  D.D.    6s. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  JAMES  THE  JUST. 

Stuiliesi  of  the  Epistle  nf  St.  .lames.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  W.  BOVD  CARl'EXTEK,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ri])on.     5s. 


NEW   6s.   FICTION. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  WOLF. 

Tales  of  the   Far   Xorth.      Bv   JACK  LONDON, 
Author  of  "  The  God  of  His  Fathers." 


TRELAWNY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Bv  HOLMAX  FREELAXD. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  SILENCE. 


By  JOHX  CLEVELAND. 


A  PASTEBOARD  CROWN. 


By   CLARA    MORRIS,   Author   of   "Life  on  the 
Stage." 


THE  COURSE  OF  JUSTICE. 

By  VICTOR  L.  WHITEi  HLRCil. 


TALES  BY  THREE  BROTHERS. 

By  PHIL,  E.  KAY,  and  H.  I'ERRY  ROBINSON. 


CHRISTMAS   GIFT    BOOKS. 


BUNDY  IN  THE  GREENWOOD. 

iiv  llAUOLJ)  BE(;BIK.     Ilhistriited  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.     58. 


THE  SNOW  BABY. 


By  .JOSEPHINE  D.  PEARV.     IlliLstrated.     6s. 


BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK. 

By   PHIL    ROBINSON.      Illustriited    bv    (JECIL 
ALDIN  and  J.  A.  SHEPHERD.     3».  '6d. 


DONEGAL  FAIRY  STORIES. 


0> 


By    SEUMAS     MACMANUS.  Illnstrated     l-y 

VERBREK.     5s. 


ISBISTER  &  Go.y  Ltd.^ 

IS  &  16,  TAVISTOCK   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN, 


LONDON,    W.C. 


-f--^~~ 


R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON'S 
BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTATION, 

LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT, 

By  Lady  DUFF  GORDON, 

A  New  Edition  in  one  volume,  including  the  "  Last  Lettei-s,"  revised 
throHshout  by  the  Author's  Daughter,  with  new  Introduction  by 

QEORQE      MEREDITH. 

Large  Crown  Svo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  price  7s.  tid.  net. 

'■  It  is  liardly  too  much  to  say  of  these  letters  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  anyone  to  whi>m  they  could  be  uninteresting." — SI. 
James's  (lazette. 

'•  A  very  welcome  reappearance.  This  Is  a  very  handsome  edition." 
—  ^ym^ld. 


THE    YORK    LIBRHRY. 

"Cordially  welcomed  "  by  The  Academy. 

Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Etched  Frontispieces.     Medium 

Itimo,  buckram,  gilt,  price  2s.  Od.  net.    Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe  on. 

Japanese  Vellum,  limited  to  25  copies,  price  7s.  tid.  net. 

/.  Rosamond  Gray  (and  Barbara  S ). 

By  Charles  Lamb. 

2.  Two    Love    Stor/eS  (from  "  The  Doctor,"  &c.). 

By  Robert  Sodthey. 

3.  Amoretti    (including    the  Pro   iiuj    Epithalamia). 

By  EDunND  Spenser. 

4.  Songs  (from  thc  Novels).     By  Thomas  L.  Peacock. 

'J7ie  Pull  Jfnll  Gdzettp  says:  '^ Few  more  r/iiirmhu/  rent uresha,ye 
been  made  lately  than  the  York  Library.  These  attractive. little, 
quartos  are  excellently  printed  in  a  bold,  clear  type.  The  edition  has 
rvrri/f/iiHff  fa  rcfommrml  it — novelty,  inexpensiveness,  and  taste." 


THE     HAMPSHIRE     EDITION 

or-'  THE   NOVELS  OP 

In  Six  Volumes,  with  many  special  features.     Send  for  Prospectus. 

Cloth  Sets  in  box.  1.5s.  net.     Leather  Sets  in  box,  2l9.  net. 

Volumes  sold  separately. 


By    Q.    K.    CHESTERTON. 

Popular  Edition,  with  Preface  in  Detenci;  of  a  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


SIX  BOOKS  AT  ONE  SHILLING  NET. 

FOURTH    IMPRESSION. 

/.  Letters  from  John  Chinaman.    Hy  the 

Author  of  '■  The  Meaninf?  of  Good." 
■'  This  Ijrilliant  little  work." — Sjierfatar. 

2.  Latterday      Parables.     By    Coitrtenay 

Thorpe  ami  others.  Dreams  and  Allegories  by  modern 
hands,  jirinted  on  hand-made  j)aper,  and  sent  out  in  a 
docoriitive  card  case. 

3.  Nonsense  Rhymes.    By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Illustrated  by  G.  K.  (Jhesterton. 

LIFE   IN   BLOCK   DWELLINGS. 

4.  From  the  Abyss.     By  an  Inhabitant.      Uni- 

form with  "  Letters  from  .lolm  Chinaman." 

5.  The     Gospel    Manuscripts.     By   J.  i', 

HoLAH.  A  short  aecuunt  of  Modern  Research  into  the 
Histoiy  of  the  Gosijel  Texts  tor  people  who  have  not  time  to 
rea<l  larfre  and  exhaustive  trcati.ses. 

6.  Greybeards  at  Play.    By  o.  K.  Chester- 

ton.  .\uthoro£  "The  Defendant."    Illustrated. 


R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON,  8,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.  hurst  &  blacketts  new  books. 


The  Book  for  Ch.^istmas. 

The   Last   and   Best   Sherlock   Holmes    Story^ 

BEAUTIFULLY     ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BA8KERVILLE8. 

By  A.  COXAN  DOYI.E.      68. 

Nearly  a  hundred  thoasand  copies  have  been  sold  of  this, 
the  grrlmmeat  and  strongest  book  of  the  year.  Cannot  be  recom- 
mended to  any  reader  who  Is  not  prepared  to  forget  himself  and 
his  business  until  the  mystery  of  the  Hound  is  solved. 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS    SUITABLE    FOR 
PRESENTS. 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES.  The  Souvenir  Editiou 
of  t'oNAX  Doyle's  Great  Detective  Stories.  Three  volnmes, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  in  a  slip  case.  lOs.  6d. ;  or  separately  3s.  dl.  each. 

THK    ADVENTURES   OF   SHERLOCK   HOLMES. 

THE   SIGN   OF   FOUR. 

THE    MEMOIRS   OF  SHERLOCK   HOLMES. 


MJiV   6s.    XOVELS. 

THE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  SEA.   By  Max 

Pembertos.  Autlior  of  "The  Iron  I'irate." 

AT    SUNWICH    PORT.     By    W.    W.    Ja<  ons. 

The  most  laughable  novel  (jf  the  8ea.son. 

THE    FIRST  MEN    IN    THE    MOON.     By 

G.  H.  Wei.t.s.  The  strangest  and  most  fascinating  of  scien- 
tific romances. 

THE    FORTUNES    OF    OLIVER    HORN. 

By  F.  HoPKixsoN  Smith.  Author  of  "  Tom  Grogan,"  "  Caleb 
West,"  &c.  r).'i2  pages.  With  8  Ilhistrations  by  Walter 
Appletox  Clark. 

ANGELOT.      A    Tale  of  the  First    Empire.      By 
Eleanor  C.  Price. 


THE  JiEST   AM)   LATEST  ATLAS. 

THE  CITIZEN'S  ATLAS.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 

F.lt.G.S.  ].JG  Maps,  Intrtxluctory  Text,  Statistical  Tables, 
Descriptive  Gazetteer,  and  General  Index.  Extra  cro«n  folio, 
.irt  cinvas,  £1  Is.  net ;  halt  morocco,  £1  5s.  net. 


TWO  iMi>onrA\T  rinoKs  of  tuavjcl. 
THROUGH  HIDDEN  SHENSL   By  FKAxris  H. 

Nichols.     Profusely  llliistrated  from  Photographs  taken   by 

the  Author.  12s.  6d.  net. 
An  account  of  a  joarney  in  the  autumn  of  1901  from  Pekin  to  Sian  in  the 
province  of  SIjcdkI,  Ohina,  thence  southward  .town  the  Han  Biver  to  Hankow.  Tlie 
route  lay  througli  the  heart  of  tlic  "  Boxers'  Country  "  ami  across  the  eldest  two 
provinces  of  China.  It  fs  essentially  u  story  of  untravelled  road-*  over  which  very 
few  white  men  have  ever  ventured.  Sian  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  tbe  world, 
and  was  the  capita!  of  Cliiua  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

WAYFARERS    IN    ITALY.         By   Katherine 

Hooker.     With  no  Illustrations  and  many  Dccomtinns.     8vo, 

12s.  (kl.  net. 
A  record  of  the  impreasions  of  a  discriminating  traveller  who  writes  with  a 
tnbtle  appreciation  of  tlie  art,  poetry,  and  scenery  of  Italy,  and  with  svmpathetio 
conipreliendon  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  tlie  Italian  people. 

77/ AV  /'APElt  AM)   /LLlSTJtATED  CLASSICS   FOR  THE 

POCKET. 

NEWNES-   THIN    PAPER    sisRIES. 

THE  POEMS  OF  KEATS.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  Title  Page  by  Edmund  .1.  Sillivan  and 
A.  Garth  Jon'ES.     Limp  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

THE   DIARY  OF   SAMUEL    PEPYS,  Esq., 

F.R.S.      Edited  by   Lord  P.RAVjmddKi:.     \\\W\   Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  Title   Page   by   Edmund  ,1.  Sullivan  and 
A.  Gabth  Jo.nes.     Limp  lambskin,  3s.  fill,  net  ;  cloth,  .Hs.  net. 
THE    CAXTON   SERIES. 

ROSALYNDE.  By  Thomas  Lodge.  Illustrated  by 
Edmund  J.  Sulliva'x.  One  volame.  Limp  lambskin.  3s. 
net  ;  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

THE  DOLL-MAN'S  GIFT.  A  Fairy  Tale.  By 
Harry  A.  Ja.mes.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 


THE  TANGANYIKA  PROBLEM.     An  Account 

of  the  Researches  undiTtaken  concerning  the  existence  of 
iiatine  Animals  in  Central  Africa.  By  J.  E.  S.  MooRE.  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  "To  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  In  1  vol.,  royal 
4to,  containing  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and 
White,  Uiagrauis,  New  Maps,  &e.     Price  2.")S.  net. 

EARLY  TUSCAN  ART.  From  the  12th  to  the  loth 
Centurifs.  By  .Sir  W.  Martin  Conway,  Slade  Profeasor  of 
Fine  Aits  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1  vol.,  demy  Svo. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,     's.  fid.  net. 

CRAG  AND   HOUND   IN   LAKELAND.    By 

Claude  Benson.  In  1  vol.,  demy  Kvo.  With  numerous 
11  lust  Ml  ions.     7s.  fid.  net. 

GENTLEMEN      OF      THE       HOUSE      OF 

COMMONS.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Author  of  "Personal 
I'oroos  of  the  Period,"  &c.     In  2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  1")S.  net. 

TRAVELS     IN     NORTH     AND     CENTRAL 

CHINA.  By  .loHN  Chant  I'.ikch.  Illustrated  l).v  nunnrons 
lleproiluctions  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  I  vol., 
demv  8vo,  10s.  (id.  net. 


/VEIV    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION. 

In  1  vol..  large  crown,  containing  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour  and 
Black  and  Wliito,  reproduced  from  Paintings  and  Photographs, 
a  new  Portniit  of  the  Author  in  Colour  from  an  Oil  Painting. 

Price  tis. 

AYLWIN.     Bv  Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 


CHARMING    CHRISTMAS   PRESENT. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  4to,  containing  23  Coloured  Plates,  Illustrating  the 
Text,  reproduced  from  Paintings  especiall.y  prepareil  for  this 
Edition,  with  an  Illustrated  Cover.     6s. 

AN  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH- 
YARD.   By  Thomas  Gray. 


NEW    AND    POPULAR    NOVELS. 
UNCLE  CHARLES.     By  John  Stran(;e  Winter, 

Author  of  "  Booile's  Baby,"  kc'   1  vol.,  Gs. 

A    PLEASANT    ROGUE.       By    Leslie    Keith, 

Author  of  "On  Alien   Shores,"    "The   Mischief    Maker,"   kc. 
1  vol.,  fis.  ■ 

BEYOND  THE  BOUNDARY.  By  M.  Hamil- 
ton, Author  of  '•  Poor  Elizabeth,"  '■  The  Dishonour  of  Frank 
Scott,"  &c.     1  vol.,  fis 

A      RESIDENT      MAGISTRATE.       By     Ba.sil 

Ma  UN- an.  Author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  t:;e  Voldt,"  i;c.     I  vol.,  fis. 

Second  Edition  of  A  MEMORY  INCAR- 
NATE. By  Curtis  "orke.  Author  of  "  Hush,"  "  Once,"  &c. 
1  vol.,  3?.  Gd. 

A  SOUL  APART.  By  Adeline  Seuoeaxt,  Aiitiior 
of  '•  The  Story  of  a  PenitentSoul."     I  vol.,  fis. 


HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

IMPERIAL    ATHLETIC    LIBRARY. 

edited  by 
£.    F.    BENSON    and   EUSTACK    H.    MILES,    MA., 

Amateur  Champion  of  the  World  at  Tennis,  at  Racquets,  and  at 
Squash  Tennis  :  Author  of  "  Muscle,  Brain,  and  Diet,"  &c. 

Each  in  one  volume,  crown  Svo.   fully  Illustrated.     Price  48. 

DAILY    TRAINING.        By     the     Editors;     with 

Illustratinus.  [Heady. 

CRICKET.       By   G.    Hiusr,    Arthur    SiiijEWiiBCRY, 

and  others  ;  and  .an  Interview  with  R.  Abel.  ilii  the  Pren*. 

GOLF.       By    J.    A.    T.    Bram.ston,    Esq.,    J.    Braid 
(Open  Cbainpion),  and  others.  [In  the  Prexx. 


7  to  12,  SOUTHAMPTON   STREET,  STRAND.       t  huRST  &   BLACKETT,  Limited.  13,  Oreat  Marlborough  Street.  W 
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Lovell  Reeve  &  Co/s  New  and  Standard  forks. 


Xl-iv  Vol.  LVIII.  (ia02).    42s.net. 

THE  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE :   Figures  and  Descrip- 

tions  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  By  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  Third  Serie=. 
Vols,  I.  to  LVII.,  each  42s  net.  Publisheii  Monthly,  with  6  Plates,  3s.  6<1, 
Coloured.  Annual  Subscription,  42s.  A  Complete  set  from  the  commence- 
ment, 127  Tob.,  £136. 

NOW    READY. 

THE    HEPATICJ!    OF     THE    BRITISH     ISLES.      By 

W.  H.  Pearsijx.    2  vols.    228  Plates,  £"  10s.  plain  ;  £11  2s.  6d.  coloured. 

FLOBA  OF  TROPICAL  AFRICA.    By  D.  Oliver,  F.R.S. 

Vols.  I.  to  in.,  2IJ3.  each  not.  The  CONTINUATION,  edited  bv  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiseltoh-Dvkr,  F.RS.,  Vol.  IV„  Parts  I.  and  II..  each  Hs.  net.  Vol.  V., 
26s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  VII.,  278.  6d.  net.  Vol.  VIII..  2.')S.  6il.  net.  Published 
under  the  Authority  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's  Works. 

FLORA   CAPENSIS :    a  Systematic  Description  of  the 

PlautB  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Caffraris,  and  Port  Natal.  Vols.  1.  to  III.,  by  W.  H. 
Barvev  and  O.W.SONDKR,  18s.  each  net.  The  CONTINUATION,  edited  hy 
.^ir  W.  T.  Tbisici.to.v-Dyeh.  F.R.S.,  Vol.  VI,  218.  net.  Vol.  VII.,  33s.net. 
Vol.  v..  Part  I.,  98.  net.  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Cape  and  Natal. 

FLORA  OF  BRITISH   INDIA.     By  Sir  J.  D.  IIookeu, 

C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  ic,  assisted  by  various  Botanists.    7  vols.,  £12  net. 

FLORA   OF    MAURITIUS    AND   THE    SEYCHELLES: 

11  Description  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  those  Islands.  liy  J.  G. 
Bakeh,  F.L.S.    £43.  net. 

HANDBOOK    OF    THE    NEW   ZEALAND   FLORA:    a 

Systcoiatic  Description  of  the  Xatlve  Plants  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Chatham, 
Keruiadec>,  Lord  Aockland's,  CampbelTa,  and  Miicquarrie's  Islands,  By  Sir 
J.  D.  HooKKU,  G.C.S.I.,  F.RS.     423.net. 

FLORA  AU8TRALIENSIS  :  a  Description  of  the  Plants 

of  the  Australian  Territory.  By  Geobub  Ukntuam,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Fi:it- 
IHNAXU  MCKLLKR.  F.K.S.     7  TOls.,  £7  4s.  Uvt. 

FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN    ISLANDS. 

By  Dr.  GBlsKllAiir,  I'.L.S.    42s.  net. 

FLORA    HONGKONGENSIS :     a    Description    of    the 

Flowering  I'lauts  and  Ferns  of  the  Island  of  Hongkong.  By  OEoucE  Bi;.N- 
•ru.*M.  F.H.S.  WithaSupplement  by  Dr.  H.VNCE.  21s.net.  The  Supplement 
separately,  28.  6d.  net. 

FLORA    OF    HAMPSHIRE,    including    the    ISLE    OF 

WIGHT  :  with  Localities  of  the  less  Common  Species.  By  F.  TOWKSEXD, 
M.A.,  F.L.a    With  Coloured  Map  and  2  Plates,  16s.  net. 

FLORA  OF  WEST  YORKSHIRE:   with  an  Account  of 

the  Climatology  and  LitlioIoKy  in  connexion  therewith  By  Frederic 
AusoLD  Lees,  M.R.C.S.  Kug,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.  »vo,  with  Oiloured  Map, 
218.  net. 

HANDBOOK    OF    THE    BRITISH    FLORA.       By    G. 

nE.VTHA.M,  F.K.S.  Uevised  by  Sir  .T.  U.  lCoOKi:»,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Seventh 
Kdition.    :h.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   BRITISH   FLORA.     Drawn 

hy  W.  ir.  FiTdi.  F.L.8.,  and  W.  (i.  S.mith,  F.L.S.  l,3l.'i  Wood  Engravings. 
Fifth  Kdition.    ;>s.  ncrt. 

THE  NARCISSUS  :  its  History  and  Culture.     By  F.  W. 

BcBiiiIiuB.  F.L.-i.  With  a  ScientiBc  Review  of  the  entire  Genus  by  .T.  G. 
U AKKR,  F.K.S.,  K.L.S.    With  48  lieautifully  Colonre<l  Plates.    30s.  net. 

BRITISH   FERNS.     By  M.  Blues.     16  Coloured  Plates 

and  WfMitlcuts,    d^.  net. 

BRITISH  GRASSES.    15y  M.  Plces.    16  Coloured  Plates 

imd  Woodcuts.    !»!«.  net. 

HANDBOOK    OF    BRITISH    MOSSES.       By    the    Bev. 

M.  .7.  Bkrkelev,  ,\I.A.,  F.L.S.    Second  Edition.    24  Coloured  Plates.    21s.  net_ 

SYNOPSIS  OF  BRITISH  MOSSES.    By  C.  P.  Houkikk, 

F.r-.s.    itevirtod  Kdition.    63.  M.  net. 

THE    BRITISH    MOSS-FLORA.     By  B.    Bkaitmwaite, 

M.O.,  F.L..-i.  Vol.1.,  with  4.5  finely  eiecnted  I'lntos,  SOs.  Vol.  II.,  with  3'.) 
I'late^  42.S.  i)d.    Parts  .\  VII.-X.\L,  each.  Us  net. 

BRITISH    FUNGI,    PHYCOMYCETES,    AND    USTILA- 

GINE.K.    By  Gehroe  Masskk.    8  Plates.    6s.  (Id.  net. 

BRITISH  FUNGOLOGY.    By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  a  Supplement  of  n^-arly  4f)n  pauses,  by  WORTHIXUTON  G. 
sun  II,  F.L.S.    2  vol.-=.    24  Coloured  I'hites,  36b.  net.    Supplement  only,  12s, 

THE    ESCULENT    FUNGUSES    OF    ENGLAND.       By 

C.  I).  Bakmam.  M.D.  Second  Ivlition.  Edite.1  by  F.  CunuiiV,  F.H.S. 
IS  Coloured  Platen,  128.  net. 


FOREIGN  FINCHES  IN  CAPTIVITY.     By  Arthur  G. 

Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  F.Z.S.,  F.E  S.  With  60  Plates,  beautifully  Coloured  by 
Hand.    Royal  4to,  cloth,  £4  146.  6d.  net. 

Part  IV.  now  ready. 

MONOGRAPH   OF  THE   MEMBRACIDJl.     By  George 

Bowdlek  Hcckton,  F.K.S.,  I-'.L.S.  Parts  I.  to  III.,  4to,  each,  with  lU 
CoIoure<l  I'lates,  21s.  net. 

TERACOLUS :   a  Monograph  of  the  Genus.     By  E.  M. 

BoiVDLER  SUAUPE.  Piirtsl.to  XL,  4to,  each  with  4  Coloured  Plates,  7s.6d.net 
Part  XCIV.  with  4  Coloured  Plates,  5s.net. 

THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    THE    BRITISH    ISLANDS. 

By  CiiAitLEs  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.  Vols.  I.  to  VIII..  cacli  125. ;  Large  Edition, 
Vol.  I.,  witli  40  Coloured  Plates,  63s. ;  Vols.  II.  to  VIII.,  each  with  48  Coloured 
Plates,  63s.  net. 


THE     BRITISH     MACRO- 

'Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Islands."     By 


LABELLING     LIST     OF 

LEPIDOPTERA,  as  Arranged  in 
CHARLES  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.    Is.  6d.  net.' 

Part  LVlri.  with  8  Coloured  Plates,  15s.  net. 

LEPIDOPTERA   INDICA.     By  F.  Moore,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

Vols.  I.  and  IV.,  each  with  94  Coloured  Plates  ;  Vols.  II.  and  HI.,  each  with  96 
Coloured  Plates,  ia  5s.  cloth  ;  £9  15s.  lialf-morocco. 

THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    CEYLON.     By   F.   Moore, 

F.Z.S.    3  Vols.  nietUum  4to,  215  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £21  12s.  not. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 

THE  LARVJ!  OF  THE  BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA,  and 

their  FOOD  PLAXT^.    By  Owen  S.  Wilsox.     With  Life-sized  Figures  Drawn 
and  Coloured  from  Xatare  by  Eleanora  Wilson.    40  Coloured  Plat-js,  63s.  net. 

THE  HYMENOPTERA  ACULEATA  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.     By  EDWabo  Sausdeks,  F.L.S.     Complete  with  3  Plates,  16s. 
Large-Paper  Edition,  with  51  Coloured  Plates,  683.  net. 

THE  HEMIPTERA  HETEROPTERA  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.     By  Edwaiid  Sauxders,  F.L.S.    Complete,  with  a  Struftural 
Plate,  I4s.     Large  Edition,  with  31  Coloured  Plates,  48s.  net. 

THE    HEMIPTERA   HOMOPTERA   OF   THE   BRITISH 

ISLANDS.     By  JAMES  Edwauds,  F.E.S.    Complete,  with  2  Structural  Plates, 
12s.    Large  Edition,  with  28  Coloured  Plates,  43.s.  net. 

THE  COLEOPTERA  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.     By 

the  Kev.  Canon  FdWLER.  M.A.,  F.L.S.    Complete  in  5  vols,  with  2  StructurRl 
Plates,  £4.    Ijirg©  Kdition,  with  180  Coloured  Plates,  £  14  net. 

A    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    BRITISH    COLEOPTERA. 

By  D.  SiiAKi'i:,  M.A.,  F.U.S..  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Is.  Gd.,  or  printed  on 
one  side  for  laljels,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

THE    BUTTERFLIES    OF    EUROPE.        Described    and 

Figured  by  H.  C.  LAXb,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    With  82  Coloured  PUvtes,  oontaining 
upwards  of  900  Figures.    2  vols.,  £3  18s.  net. 

BRITISH  INSECTS.     By  E.  F.  Staveley.      16  Coloured 

Plates  and  Woodcuti.     123.  ]iet.' 

BRITISH    BEETLES.     By   E.   C.   Bye.     New   ICdition. 


Revised  by  the  Rev.  Canon  FOWLER,  M.A„ 
Woodcuts.    9s.  net. 


F.L.S.    16  Coloured  Plates  ami 


E.    SlIUCKARI). 


Ki  Colouied 
T. 


BRITISH  BEES.      By  W 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.    !).-i.  net. 

BRITISH    BUTTERFLIES    AND    MOTHS.     By   H, 

Staixton.    Second  Edition.    16  (!oloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Os.  net. 

BRITISH  SPIDERS.     By  E.  F.  Staveley.     16  Coloured 

Plated  and  Woodcuts.     i»s.  net. 

CURTIS'S    BRITISH    ENTOMOLOGY.     Illustrations  au.l 

Descriptions  of  tlie  Genera  of  Insects  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
H  vols,  royal  Svo,  771J  tJoloured  Plates,  £24  net. 

THE    STRUCTURE    AND    LIFE    HISTORY    OF    THE 

cockroach  (PERIPLANETA  ORTENTALIS).  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Insects.  By  1..  C.  MIALL,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire 
College,  l.eed---,  and  ALl"Ki:i»  DEN.NY,  Lecturer  on  Biology  in  the  Firth  College, 
Sheffielii.     125  Woodcuts.     7?.  Ud.  net. 

BRITISH  ZOOPHYTES.    By  A.  >S.  Pexningtox.  F.L.S. 

24  Plati-s.    9s.  nut. 

CONCHOLOGIA  ICONICA  :  or.  Figures  and  Descriptions 

of  tiie  Shells  of  MoUuska,  with  Ilemarks  o''  tlieir  Affinities,  Synoiiomi,  and 
Geographical  Distribntirm.    By  Lovkll  Uekve,  F.L.S.,  and  G.  B.  SiiWKKBY 
F.L.S.     Complete  in  20  vols.  4to,  with  2,727  Coloured  Plate*,  hall-calf,  €178  net 
A  detailed  List  of  Monographs  and  Volume*  may  be  had. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CONCHOLOGY  :  an  Introduction  to  the 

Niiturai  History  of  Shells,  anil  of  the  Animals  which  form  thetn.  liy  l.ovELl. 
RliUVB,  F.L.S.    2  vols,    (ii  Coloured  Plates,  £2  lOs.  net. 
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NOW    READY. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


RES    RELICTAE  :     new  Christmas  books 


An   Bssay   towards  a   New  and   Larger  Philosophy. 

By  SHAW  MACLAREN. 

Pott  8to,    limp  leather,    gilt   top,  3s.    6d.    uet. 

Spectator.—'.'  The  distinguishing  thing  here  is  the  assertion  of  the 
ctliical  faculty,  and  this  is  valuable." 

Tiiiifn. — "  Mr.  Maclaren  expoumls  the  doctrine  that  man  lias  three 
qiiite  distinct  and  authentic  avenues  to  truth, — sense,  reiison,  and  the 
ethical  faculty.  .  .  .  Some  suggestive  thoughts  in  the  volume." 

•V.  James's  Oa;ette. — "Essays  in  philosophy  with  a  very  modem 
•  tendency,  sufficiently  striking  in  thought  and  expression  to  cause  a 
vivid  regret  for  the  author's  death." 

Jlnokman. — "  Much  of  originality,  truth,  and  breadth  and  depth  of 
meaning." 

London  :    GP:ORGE   ALLEN,    15B,   Charing  Cross  Roa<l. 

JUST    OUT. 

Inb      UAINAIUI     Franco -German  War- 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

Price  3s.  net. 

REDIN     &    Co.,    Cambridge. 

LONDON  : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Limited. 

NOTICE    TO    BOOKBUYERS. 
THE    FLEMING    H.   REVELL    COMPANY 

Of  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  and  TORONTO,  luive  ple:isure  in  anumuicing  that 

they  have  OPENKD  OFFICES  in  LONDON  and  BDINBURGH  for  the  supply  of 

their  Publications,  and  invite  application  for  their  New  Annoancement  List, 

which  IS  now  ready. 

LONDON:    21,    Paternostep   Square,    E.C. 

EDINBURGH  :   30,    St.    Mary    Street. 


DR.  PARKER'S  PULPIT  BIBLE. 

I'RK  E   £2  2s.  NET.     PaOSPECTOS  0!f  API'HCATIOX. 

THE  PULPIT  BIBLE 

Original  Notes  and  Comments  on  Holy  Scripture 
f^om  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

By    Rev.    JOSEPH     PARKER,    D.D. 

T!ie  Notea  are  printed  in  the  marj^iu  of  a  Handsome  Quarto  Bible.    Specially 
Printed  In  New  Type,  and  strongly  Bound  in  Persian  Levant. 


THE  CHRISTAIN  WORLD  says  : 

"The  work  itself  is  a  marvel  of  industry  and  homiletic  genius.  Hcr«  we 
have  the  wliole Bible— over  thirteen  hundred  double-columned  pages,  and  almost 
every  verso  of  it  illuminated  with  some  luminous  thoUKlit-jet,  some  pregnant 
suggestion,  some  pointed  applicjitiou  of  the  ancient  ^tory  to  the  life  of  to-day. 
.  .  ,  This  great  work  will  bo  at  least  a  monument  amongst  others  of  what  has 
been  in  more  than  one  reipect  a  unique  pulpit  ministry." 

DR.  MARCUS  DODSt 

"  Dr.  ParkerV  fertilising  brain  finds  suggeJtiou  in  almost  every  clause  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  certain  that  thousands  of  fenuona  will 
grow  out  of  tids  feed,  and  that  many  a  hard-pnshod  minister,  who  hasnotstmk 
to  borrowing  or  picking  the  brains  of  other  men.  will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for 
thoughts  that  stir  hLs  own  mind  and  i<t  it  In  motion  towards  preaching.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Parker's  latest  gift  to  the  public  is  certainly  not  his  least  valuable,  and 
he  may  reasonably  cherish  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  produced  a 
volume  which  will  not  only  kp*»p  bis  memory  green  for  ages  to  come,  but  will 
also  IM!  of  inestimable  service  to  many.  It  ought  to  be  largely  in  use  as  a 
gift-book  to  ministers  and  heads  of  families  at  the  coming  Christuas." 

THE   CHRISTIAN  snys : 

"Will  he  a  valuable  addition  to  the  means  available  for  the  thorough 
furnlsbing  ol  those  who  teach,  while  they  will  do  all  the  better  for  having  come 
under  the  personal  s[icll  of  this  born  leader  of  men,  and  '  The  Pulpit  Bible  '  will 
grow  in  tlie  appreciation  of  the  regular  user." 

London: 
HODDKR  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Patbbnoktek  Kow,  E.C. 


FOR   BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

I       Elegantly  Bound  and  Charmingly  Illustrated  bv  \V.  KAIXKV,  LKWIS  BauMKB 
I        PKiicr  Tahua.nt,  W.  H.  C.  ouoomk,  J.  T.  Muruav,  Hakolii  CoiTi.vi;,  tc' 
I   Interesting  .^lories  by  L.  T.  Mkadk,  Mrs.  Uoleswokth,  May  Baluwi.v   G.  A 
Hkntv,  G.  Manvillb  Fk.nn,  Andkkw  Homk,  4c.,  &v. 

UIRLS  OF  THE   FOREST.  *"  By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

"A- bright  story  with  lovable  characters."— J/o/-n(/ij/  /'otl. 
DENSLOWS  MOTHER  OOOSE.    Being  the  old  familiar  Ilhymcs and  Jingles 
ol  Mother  Goose.    Edited  and  Illustrated  by  W.  W.  DEN8L0W. 
"Lucky  will  be  the  little  ones  who  get  It.    They  will  remember  Mr.  Denslow  lUl 
their  lives,    -iorkthlre  Post. 

Sa. 
STAN  LYNN;  or,  a  Boy's  Adventures  in  China. 
„„     ,.        ,,       ,  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

Mr.  rcnn  has  the  happiest  knack  of  picturing  jolly,  wholesome,  English  lads." 

ORIT  AND  QO.    Stories  told  by  <;.  A.  HENTY,  GUY  llOOTHBy,  D.  rHBl'sTlE 
MURRAY,  H.  A.  BRYDEN,  H.  BINDLOSS,  D.  L.  JOHNSTONE,  Ac,  *c.  . 

"  Jnst  the  b<K>k  for  boys." — Free  jMHCf. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  By  L.  T.  MKADK. 

'■  Ingeniously  contrived  and  stirring  to  tlie  last  degree."—  Hurlil. 
MISS  BOUVERIE.  By  Mas.  MOLESWOKTH. 

"  Bright,  and  breezy,  and  wholesome.    Will  admirably  snit  those  girls  who  are  on 
the  borderland  between  girlhood  and  womanhood." — L<tdifs'  Fit-id, 

3s.  ed. 

QUEEN    ROSE.  By  L.  T.  MEADK. 

"A  capital  story  for  girls— a  thoughtful  and  welWcveloped  tale."— .s«,^»»ja;i. 
JACK    AND    BLACK.  By  ANDREW  HOME. 

A  Tale  of  School  Life  and  .Adventure. 

■•A  capital  story  for  boys  .  .  .  bright  and  entertaining,"— Wtajjow  EKniiui  Xrirt. 
A    PLUCKY    aiRL.  By  MAY  BALDWIN. 

"Plenty  of  fun  and  shrewd  htuuour  in  the  writing.    Will  prove  an  irameute 
favourite." — Ladirs'  Fieltl, 

LOQAN    THE    MINQO.  By  EDWARD  S.  KLLIS 

"Ihe  tale  lias  much  of  the  vigour  of  Feubnore  Cooper's  fictions." 

1m.  Sd. 

LASSIE    AND    LADDIE.  By  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

"Its  small  personages  are  drawn  with  delightful  effect." — Dunder  Adterlisei; 

Is.  6d. 

DOROTHY    DOT.  By  E.  WESTYN  TIMLOW. 

"A  humorous  story  with  a  charming  heroine  of  six  years."— «irmi«!/Aa»i  l'v$l. 

is. 
THE    SQUIRE'S    LITTLE    QIRL.  By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

"  An  amusiog  and  interesting  tale  of  coantry  life,"— .Sco/«wia«. 


CHAMBERS'S  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN.  Selected  ami 
Edited  by  It.  0.  H.  MOUISON. 
A  Collection  of  fresh  I'ieceg.  including;  poems  by  Mr.  .\L«EaNox  Cbaklks 
Swinburne,  Mr.  Austin  Dobsox,  Mr.  B.  L.  Stkvenso.n,  Mr.  Clkuknt  6<:orT, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Lkuman.x.  Mr.  Gabriel  Setoun,  Mr.  Clijto.n  Bikoham,  Mias 
EM. EN  Thoknevohoft  Kowlbr.    Price  Is. 

CHAMBERS'S 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

AN    ENTIRELY    NEW   EDITION. 

In  ThrM  Vols.,  imp.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  each  net.    Vols.  L  and  II.  now  ready. 

Edited  by   DAVID    PATRICK,   LL.D. 

'*  A  book  that  almost  defies  criticism.    It  is  throughout  on  the  highest  level  of 

knowleflge,  and  permanently  raises  the  standard  of  JBnglish  literary  history.'' 

Containing  Contributions  by  —BrilUli  IIVrHji, 

Hev.  Stopkoki)  Bkooke,     Mr.  Andkkw  Lang,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bdli.kn, 

.Mr.  EUMUNl)  GossK,  Professor  SAtsrsBiuy,       Mr.  8.  R.  Gakiuneu, 

Mr.  A.  W.  PoLbABD,  Mr.  SIDNEY  LEE,  Mr.  F.  HlNBES  Oroomk, 

Mr.  AUSTIN  DOBSOK,  Prof.  P.  Huuc  Bhown,       Mr.  WltUAM  WAI.I.ACi:, 

Mr.  Qhegorv  SMi-rii,  &c.,  &o. 


A    HANDSOMB    AND    INVALUABLE    SET    OP   BOOKS    FOB    A 
CHRISTMAS    PRESENT. 

CHAMBERS'S    ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 

•2UTII   CENTURY   ISSUE.      REVI.sEIi  Tii  lUOI. 

Contains  THIRTY  THOUSAND  ARTICLES,  contributwl  hy  Specialists  such  as 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  B.  D.  Blackjiork,  Andiiew  L.vnq,  W.  K.  Henlky,  Canon 
AINUKU,  TbouAS  A.  SuiSD.v,  A.  R.  Wallace.  Dean  Parrar,  and  »  Inst  of 
writers  of  efiual  eminence.  ' 

Complete  In  Ten  Volumes.    Cloth.  iiH  ;  Hiilf-Jiorocco,  £7  10s. 
T/if  //iiifff  Cftnmiclr  Siiys  :— "The  t)est  Encyclopajdia  ever  brought  out.     Wo  have 
consulted  it  constantly  with  increasing  a<lmiration  for  its  uniform  accuracy." 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SERIES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     Price  6s.  each  net. 
"  An  interesting  and  intellectual  set  of  books."-  'ScotstiMit. 

PROGRESS    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

By  R.  F.  Irvine,  M.A.,  and  O.  T.  J.  ALi'ERS,  M.A. 
PROGRESS    OF    CANADA.  By  J.  CaSTKLL  HOPKINS,  F.S.B. 

LITERATURE    OF   THE    CENTURY.    By  Profeasor  A.  B.  DE  MILLE,  M.A 
PROGRESS    OF    INDIA,    JAPAN,    AND    CHINA. 

By  Sir  RICBARD. TEMPLE. 
PROGRESS    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  GEOROE  McCALL  TllKAL,  D.Lit.,  LL.D. 
RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS.  By  W.  H.  Witbrow,  M.A.,  D.D.,  P.R.8.C. 


W.  i  It.  CHAMBBBS,  LIMITED,  47,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON; 
AND  EDINBURGH. 
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David  Nutfs  Latest  Publications.  HANDSOME  GIFT    BOOKS. 


The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Celtic 

Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Heinbich 
ZiHMER,  I'rot'essor  of  Celtic  Philologj-  in  tho  University  of 
Berlin,  Author  of  '•  Nennius  Vindicatus,"  "  Pelagius  in  Irland," 
&c.  Translated  by  A.  Meyeb.  Crown  8vo,  150  pp.  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Shakespeare  and  Voltaire.      By  Th.    R. 

XOUNSBURY,  LL.D.,  I'rofessor  of  Knglish  in  Yale  University. 
Demy  8to.  xii-46.j  pp.,  cloth,  7s.  Gil.  net. 
Timet.— "  h.   work       .      ...     of  painstaking  and    aocurato  roieureU   and 
uniu{Kacbable  fairness  of  Intention." 


No.  1  OF  THE  IRISH  SAGA  LIBRARY. 

The  Courtship  of  Ferb.      Irish  Eomauce 

ti-anscribed  in  the  Twelfth  Century  into  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
Translated  into  Knglish  Prose  and  Verse  by  A.  H.  Leahy,  late 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  With  Preface,  Notes, 
and  Literal  Translations.  Square  18mo.  Printed  at  the 
Ballantyne  Press  on  antique  paper,  in  green  and  black.  With 
Frontiipiece,  Decorative  Title-Page,  and  Decorative  Cover  by 
Caroline  Watts.    2s.  net. 

No.  6  OF  ARTHURIAN  ROMANCES  UNREPRE- 
SENTED IN  MALORY. 

Sir  Cliges.     Les  Beaus  Desconus.     Two 

Middle-English  Romanoe.s  retold  in  Modern  Piose  by  Jessie 
L.  Weston.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Frontispiece  and 
Designed  Title-Page  by  Caroline  Watts.  Minuscule  Ito. 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  special  art  linen,  with 
design  in  Three  Colours,  28.  net. 

Thf  folloiriitg  hai-f  nppi'arfd  in  Ihis  Series: — 

SIR  GAWAIN  AND  THE  GREEN  KNIGHT,  2s. 
TRISTAN  AND  ISEULT.    2  vols.,  4s. 
GUINGAMOR  AND  OTHER  LAIS,  2s. 
MORIEN,  2s. 


The  Evil  Eye  in  the  Superstitious  Beliefs 

and  Practices  of  the  Gaelic-speaking'  Highlanders. 
By  K.  C.  Maclagan,  M.D.,  Autlior  of  the  "The  Games  of 
Argyllshire."     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  232  pp.,  7s.  6d.  net. 


POPULAR  STUDIES  IN  ROMANCE,  MYTHOLOGY, 
AND  FOLK-LORE. 

Eacli  number,  16mo,  6d.  uet. 
.!  SfcoHtl  H^Tifn  {Xnt,  13-24)  U  startft  leith  tff  Ufiif  of  thffollottinu  yiinibfrs  .- — 

No.   13.     The    Edda.       II.    The    Heroic 

Mythology  of  the  North.    By  Winifred  Faraday,  M.A. 

No.  14.    The  Legends  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

15y  ALFRED  Ni;tt.  [lltaihj.  Urc.  'Mh. 


THE  ANCIENT   EAST. 


No.   5. 

Egypt. 

pajicr,  Is 


Popular 

By   Professor 
:  clotli,  1st.  (ill. 


Literature    in  Ancient 

ALFRED  Wiedemann.     Crown  8vo, 


The     Mabinogion:     Mediaeval     Welsh 

Romances.  Translated  by  Lady  CHARLOTTE  GUEST.  With 
Notes  by  ALFRED  Nutt.  16mo  ("Temple  C\aMci"  foniKit), 
364  pp.  cloth,  top  gilt,  murker,  2b.  fid.  net  ;  or  limp  leather,  top 
gilt,  edges  trimmed,  marker,  3s.  'id.  net,  A  few  Copies  on 
Dutch  Hand-made  Paper,  12s.  6d. 
•«*  The  first  cheap  edition  r»f  '•  The  Mahlnogion  "  (hithffrto  only  acce«BibIe  in  an 

edition  afc  318.),  the  finest  collection  extant  of  nisdla'val  romance,  and  one  of  ttie 

haIf-a-<lozen  finest  story-lKwicK  in  all  literature. 

The  Ruin  of  Irish  Education  in  Ireland 

and  the  Irish  Fanar.  Hy  F,  Wvr.n  O'Donnkm..  m.a. 
Kvidence  laid  before  the  Koyal  Commission  on  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  Comments  thereon.  Demy  8vo, 
xzx-202  [ip.  cloth,  us.  net. 

A   Third  JCflit'um  will  lie  reudy  slivrthj. 


PUr.LISHEl)    l!Y 


CASSELL   &   COMPANY,   Ltd. 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    '^NATIONAL    PORTRAIT 
GALLERY." 

THE        NATIONAIa        PORTRAIT 

GALLERY.  Vol.  II.  Edited  iiy  Lionel  CnsT,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
This  Edition  is  strictly  limited  to.  750  Numbered  Copies,  price 
£(j  6s.  net.     The  volumes  are  supplied  only  in  Sets.  ■ 


ENGLISH     PORCELAIN. 

With  83  Plates,  including  3.5  in  Colours, 
de  Luxe  is  limited  to  1,200  copies. 


By    W.    lUitTO.N. 

30s.  net.     This  Editi(m 


THE     CORONATION      BOOK     OF 

EDWARD  VII.  King  of  all  the  Britains  and  Emperor  of  India. 
By  W.  .1.  LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  With  21  Coloured  J'latos  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Sumptuously  illuminated  in  Gold  and 
Colours.     lOs.  (id. 

SOCIAL  ENGLAND.  Illustrated  Edition.  By 
Eminent  Writers.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C'.L,,  and  J.  S. 
Mann,  M.A.  Vol.  III.,  containing  about  850  pages,  uinvurds 
of  400  Illustrations  and  S  Coloured  Plates.  14s.  net.  (Vol.  I. 
12s.  net  :  Vol.'.  II.  14s.  net.)  Also  publishing  in  Fortnightly 
Parts,  price  Is. 


ACONCAGUA       AND       TIERRA       DEL 

FUEGO.  A  Book  of  Climbing,  Travel,  and  Exploration,  liy 
Sir  Martin  Conwav.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.     128.  6d.  net. 


BRITISH  NIGERIA.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Mockleu- 
Ferryman.     With  Map  and  27  Illustrations.     123.  (id.net. 

PICTURES     OF     MANY     VITARS.        I5y 

Frederic  Villiers.  Thrilling  Narrative  of  Experiences  oii 
the  Battlefield  and  Reminiscences  of  War  in  many  parts  of  lliu 
Globe,  by  a  World-famous  War  Correspondent.     Illustrated,    (is. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  THE  AIR,  Tlio 
Story  of  Aiirial  N.ivigation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     63. 

IVHITE'S      NATURAL      HISTORY     OF 

SELBORNE.  With  Notes  by  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  Containing 
upwards  of  120  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  Cherry  and 
Richard  Kearton.    63. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  TOIVER.  By  Hkimvoktu 
Dixon.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  J..  Loftie,  R.A.,  F.S.A. , 
and  containing  16  Coloured  Plates  specially  [prepared  for  this 
Edition  by  H.  E.  TiDMABSH.  Popular  Edition,  2  vols.,  12s, 
the  set. 

BRITAIN  AT  WORK.  A  Pictorial  Description 
of  our  National  Industries.  Written  by  Popular  Authors,  and 
containing  nearly  5(iO  Illustrations.     12s. 


LIVING  LONDON.  Edited  by  (iE<>u(;i:  H. 
SlM.s.  Vol.  II.  containing  upwards  of  450  lUuslratidns  ironi 
Photographs  and  Drawings  by  leading  Artists.  Cloth,  12s.  ; 
half -leather,  Kis. 


THE  NATION'S  PICTURES.  A  Selecti..n 
from  the  most  Modern  Paintings  in  the  Public  Picture  Galleries 
of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  II.  containing  48  Pic'tures  reproduccil  in 
Colour  by  the  latest  and  most  perfect  process  of  Chromo- Photo- 
graphy.    Cloth,  12.S. ;  half-leather,  l.Js. 

.1  Citpij  of  iin  UUiitrnted  Lint  nf  \ew  VulitmeH  will  he  xciit  J'rri- 
on  Ajiplinitioii, 


CA5SELL    &    COMPANY,     Ltd., 
And  all  Booksellers. 


LONDON. 
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MURRaVS     NEW     B©©KS. 

Bttttable  for  Qljtietmae  presentB, 


Vol. 
V.il. 
Vol. 
VoL 

Vol. 
Vol. 


LETTERS.    EilileJ  by  Rowland  E.  Fuothebo,  M.V.O. 


A  New  Text,  collated  with  the  Original  MSS.  nud  llcvise.l  Proofs,  which  are  still  in  existoiioe,  with  many  hillicrlo  unpuolwhal 

ii.lditions.    This  will  be  the  most  complete  Kdition  of  l.oid  Hyron's  Works,  as  no  other  Editors  have  had  access  to  the  original  M»». 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.     To  Ik!  completed  in  IS  Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  Cs.  each. 

POETRY.    Editc<l  by  Ersest  Hartley  Coleridge. 

I.  The  Early  Poemi.                                                             1 
11.  Childe  Harold.  „^™ 

III.  The  Giaour,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Corsatr,  &c.               I.       NOWT  tatt  tr,  tata  NOW 

IV.  Prisoner  of  Chlllon,  Manfred,  Beppo,  Maieppa,   (  __.^„  ,    '•   "'■    ""  to  iBio.                                              v 
Vision  of  Judgment,  Marino  Fallero,  &c.  READY.  Vol.    I\ .    1816  to  1820.                                                  (    READY. 

V.  Sardanapalus,  Ac.  ' 

VI.  Don  Juan.  }        Shorilt. 

Vol.  VII.  Epigrams,  Bibliography,' Index,  So.  )  '  i-  -ii 

•,*  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  notes  to  Byron's  Works,  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  new  information,  it  has  l)COn  found  impossible 
to  include  the  whole  in  6  Volumes. 

A  Seventh  Volume  containing  occasional  pieces,  a  Bibliograi>hy  and  a  very  full  Index  of  all  Byron's  Works  is  in  the  press. 

"Thp  "ixth  volume  of  Byron's  prose  writing*  couoludes  one  of  tlie  most  uttraotlvu  collections  of  letters  luid  journalB  in  tlje  language,  and  one  ol  tire  liest  edited  work 
our  litenanre  possesses.**— Dr.  R.  Garnett  in '/'A^  ^(wX7Hrt«.  -w        a  -..=»    .n  1 

"Mr.  Coleridge's  Kdition  .  .  .  might  be  described  as  perfect,  if  perfection  could  be  predicated  of  anything  Ijumaii.  All  the  editors  remarks  are  Eensiuie  ana  jusi,  an.i 
the  litenirv  illustrations  are  selected  with  exquisite  taste  and  discrimination.  ...  The  i»nvonient,  handy  size,  the  almost  exuberant  but  not  extra,  agnut  ai-companimciit 
of  iwrtliieiit  aniiolation,  the  pictorial  illustration,  and  the  general  elegance  of  every  detail,  render  this  volume  in  every  «ay  so  desirable  a  posseiiion  as  to  make  one  wisn 
that  it  could  1)0  issued  separately."— y/*-- W«'"i//'«/'.  


Vol. 

I. 

1788  to  1811. 

To). 

IL 

1811  to  18H. 

Vol. 

III. 

181«  to  1816. 

Vol. 

IV. 

1816  to  1820. 

Vol 

V. 

18M  to  1822. 

Vol. 

VI. 

1822  to  1824  [with  Index: 

SOME      XVIIIth      CENTURY     MEN     OF 

Letters,  niographical  Es.eays  by  the  Rev.  WunwELI.  Ei.wix,  sometime 
Bditor  of  the  u«"iirilu  It-'rinr.  With  a  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Sou, 
Wahwick  eltvin. 

tW. /.— MEMIJIR  OF  Mk.  ELWIX-OOWI'EB— LoltD  THURLOW. 

rU.  //.—  .STBRXE— FIELDING    -  GOLDSMITH-GUAY-BOSWELL- 

JUHKSllK. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    '1  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  26s.  net. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  FRIEND.  The  Auto- 
biography of  Dr.  Alexander  Grant,  F.R.C.S.,  and  his  Letters 
from  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie.  Edited  by  GKOiicK  Smith,  O.I.B., 
I.L.D.,  formerly  Indian  Correspondent  of  Tin'  rimes,  and  Hditor  of  the 
/■■/■I.  iiJ  •{flmliii.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Demy  «vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

PERSONAL       REMINISCENCES      OF 

Prince  Bismarck.    Dtriveii  from  Visits  to  Friedriclisruh,  Var/in,  &c, 

Uy  rflDNKV  Wiiri'MAX.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  nut. 
*■ .    .    .    one  of  tlie  most  interesting  tiocumenta  of  our  time.    .    .    .    Will  charm 
iH»t  only  Prince  Bismarck's  friends,  but  ulso  all  tlirougliout  the  world  wiio  value 
tl.c  jrreutncss  of  its  great  men.** — Athi'iutiim. 

DELHI  :   PAST  AND   PRESENT.     By  H.  C. 

FansHAWE,  C.S.I. ,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi 
Division.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  153.  net. 

NAPLES  IN  1799.      A   History  of  the  Revolution  of 

17911,  and  uf  the  Rise  ami  Full  of  the  I'arthenopean  Republic,  including  the 
piuts  played  by  Lord  Nelson  and  l^dy  Hamilton.  Derived  mainly  from 
Italian  sources.  By  Signora  UIGLIOLI.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  .Svo,  218.  net. 


FISHING     AND     SHOOTING.      By     Svusev 

Bt'XTON,  M.P.    With  Illustrations  by  ARCHIBALD  TUOKUUUX.    Demy  Bvo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 
'■  A  book  written  by  an  expert :    .    .   .    will  be  most  enjoyed  by  those  who  kiiow 
how  to  handle  gun  and  rod,  and  will    make  those  who  do  not  wish  they  ilia. 
Sydney  Buxton  is  equally  at  home  with  either." — Punch. 
A   CHEAP   EDITIO.V. 

JOHN    CHINAMAN  ;    and    a    few    others. 

By  E.  H.  Pabkkr,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  Owens  College  ;  Acting 
Consul-Gcneral  in  Corca,  Nov.  I886-J3U.  1887;  Consul  in  Hainan,  1891  2, 
1»9?-1 ;  and  in  1892;)  Adviser  in  Chinese  A  If  airs  to  the  Burma  Government. 
With  2.')  Illiistratious.    Large  crown  Hvo,  6s, 

THE    HISTORY    OF    SIENA.     By  Pkofessok 

I.ANOTON  Douglas.  With  Maps,  Photogravures,  and  other  lUustrationa. 
Medium  Hvo,  26s.  net. 

NBW  ISSUK,  WITH  PUHTRAIT  OF  LOUD  DUFFERIX. 

GREEK    COINS    AND    THEIR    PARENT 

CITIES.     By  JdUN  WAni),  F.S.A.,  Author   of  ••  Pyramids  and    Progress,' 

•'  The  Sacred  Beetle,"  <Sic.     lieing  a  Description  of  the  Author's  Collection  of 

Greek  Coins,  with  Autotype  Illustrations  of  upwards  of  8IK)  Pieces  from  the 

Author's  Collection,  accompanied  by  a  Catalogue  by  G.  F.  HlLI.,  M.A.,  of  the 

British  Mus.'um.    The  Volume  also  contains  a  Topographical  and  Historical 

Account  of  the  Countries  which  proiuced  the  Coins,  with  upwards  ot  50(i 

Illustrations,   Four    Maps,  and  many  Portraits.     Dedicated    to  the  (late) 

Marquis  of  Dafferin  and  Ava.    Crown  4to,  gilt,  25s.  net. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  original  dcaign  and  of  singular  fafcination.    •    .    •  _  The 

Illustrations  of  the  coins  are  so  admirably  rendered  that  they  show  the  niiniito 

workmanship  almost  as  well  as  it  can  lie  seen  on  the  pieces  themaelves."— .Voc/jin;; 

I'osl. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  ROYAL  PARISH,      a  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  SONG.     For  Home  and 


I'ralliie  and  its  .Nclghbourliootl.  By  Patricia  Li.nusav.  With  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  tid.  net. 

I'reface-Crathle  in  the    Olden    Timi— Old    Balmoral— Xew    I^almoral 
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"Amid  the  xhoalrt  of  attnivtive  IxKiks  at  present  appearing  it  will  h<)  difficult  to 
tiad  one  that  will  prove  more  fasciimting  for  )x)y8.  .  .  As  a  book  of  truvel  iind 
itdventure  adapted  for  young  people* King  Mombo'will  be  difficult  to  beat.''— 

ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  MAST. 

An  Aooount  of  n  Voyage  from  San  Frauoi-co  round  Cape  Uorn  to  Liverixwl 

in  a  Four-masted  "  Windjammer,"  with  the  Experiences  of  tlie  Life  of  nu 

Ordinary  Seaman.    By  A.  BASIL  LunuocK.    With  Ulmtrationd.    Crown  Kvo, 

hs.  net. 

**.    .    .    told  ill  graphic  and  vivid  language    .    .    .    deserves  t^i  be  widely  read. 

It  gives  one  of  the  fulUst  and  truest  acountt*  of  ti  suilorV  life  on  bnnril  n  modern 
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The   Literary  Week. 

Perhaps  now  we  shall  have  a  rest  from  books  about  the 
War  and  South  Africa.  Within  the  past  week  or  so  an 
ex-President,  two  Generals,  a  Chaplain,  an  Intelligence 
Officer  and  Miss  Hobhouse  have  spoken.  These  militant 
works  have  lain  side  by  side  on  our  Uible  with  u  few 
hundred  Christmas  books,  which  we  examine,  at  some 
length,  in  the  present  number.  Since  our  last  issue  we 
have  received  07  volumes.  The  following  may  be  cited 
as  worthy  of  particular  attention  :  — 

Notes  on  Pictiees.     By  John  Ruskiu. 

A  collection  of  criticisms  by  Ruskin  not  heretofore 
re-printed,  and  now  re-edited  and  re-arranged.  This, 
the  first  volume,  deals  with  Turner  at  the  National 
Gallery.  The  aim  of  the  editor  was  to  make  the  volume 
available  for  use  in  the  Gallery  itself.  Turning  the 
pages  we  are  again  impressed  and  humiliated  by  the 
self-imposed  labours  of  this  astonishing  man.  Turner 
makes  a  study  of  Pigs  and  Donkeys.  It  is  numbered 
565.  Ruskin  Wites  of  it  thus  :  "  Both  wonderful,  quite 
beyond  telling.  .  .  .  Examine  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  through  a  magnifying-glass  and  you  will  see 
something  of  what  it  is."  Tliat  was  the  man  !  There 
was  always  time,  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  spend  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  examining  a  study  of  pigs  and  donkeys 
through  a  magnifying-glass. 

Matthew  Arnold's  NorEUfx^iKS. 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  personal  interest.  The 
extracts  co  ■  er  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  truth  of  Matthew  Arnold's  saying  in  the 
preface  to  "  Culture  and  Anarchy  "  :  "  One  must,  I  think, 
be  struck  more  and  more  the  longer  one  lives,  to  find  how 
much,  in  our  present  society,  a  man's  life  of  each  day 
depends  for  its  solidity  and  value  on  whether  he  reads 
during  that  day,  and,  far  more  still,    on  what  he  reads 
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during  it."  The  quotations  entered  in  the  "  Notebooks  " 
are  in  English,  French,  German,  Itahan,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Wodehouse  contributes  a  Preface 
to  the  volume. 

Italy  and  the  Itallujs.     By  Edward  Button. 

Mr.  Hutton  brings  to  his  treatment  of  Italy  two  essential 
qualities — glamour  and  mysticism.  He  sees  things  through 
the  temperament  of  an  artist,  but  he  sees  them  in  their 
practical  relations  as  well.  These  studies  have  an  intimate 
and  very  personal  charm  ;  they  have  both  form  and  poetry. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  passage  from  the  paper  on  Mantua  : 
"  Desolate  among  her  lagoons,  she  awaits  no  future.  In 
her  streets  the  past,  full  of  fantastic  silences  and  sunshine 
and  the  awful  damp  of  forgotten  nights,  sits  with  a  great 
dignity  watching  its  own  funeral.  Over  her  gates  seem 
to  be  graven  the  words  '  Ave  atque  vale.'  " 

Across  Coveted  Lands.     By  A.  H.  Savage  Landor. 

Mr.  Savage  Landor  no  sooner  recovers  from  the  effects 
of  one  journey  that  he  startes  off  on  another.  These  two 
well-illustrated  volumes,  with  symbolical  heraldic  covers, 
describe  Mr.  Lander's  wanderings  from  Flushing  to 
Calcutta  overland.  Persia  natui-ally  comes  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  for  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume 
we  have  the  -familiar  features  of  the  Shah.  Mr.  Landor 
has  too  small  a  selective  faculty  ;  he  interlards  important 
matter  with  uninteresting  trivialities. 


We  have  received,  from  the  author  of  a  novel  recently 
reviewed  by  us,  a  letter  marked  "Private,"  which  we  are 
consequently  unable  to  print.  The  writer,  however,  asks 
us  to  make  it  known  that  the  novel  in  question  lias  met 
with  a  favourable  and  sympathetic  reception  in  the  Roman 
and  Italian  press.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  source 
of  quite  legitimate  joy  to  the  author  of  the  novel,  but, 
having  already  expressed  our  own  opinion  of  it,  we  do  not 
see  that  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  press  need 
greatly  interest  us. 
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By  the  death  of  Dr.  Parker,  London  loses  a  magnetic  and 
active  personality.  We  reviewed  Dr.  Parker's  "  Life  "  so 
recently  in  our  columns  that  we  need  say  nothing  further 
here  concerning  his  general  ciiaracteristics.  His  contribu- 
tions to  literature  were  mainly,  of  course,  on  lines  made 
familiar  to  us  in  his  sermons.  He  was  first  and  always  a 
preacher.  The  British  Museum  catalogue  has  sixty- 
eight  entries  under  his  name.  His  first  published  work, 
bearing  the  date  1854,  seems  to  have  been  "Six  Chapters 
on  Secularism :  The  Secular  Theory  Examined  in  the 
Light  of  Scripture  and  Philosophy."  The  first  of  his 
many  collections  of  sermons  appeared  in  1860. 


Dn.  Parker  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
a  last  interview  with  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards,  on 
November  18th,  Dr.  Parker  said:  "I  feel  that  I  am 
through  with  all  there  is  here,  and  my  whole  thoughts  and 
interest  are  now  centred  on  the  other  side.  I  am  eager 
to  know  what  is  going  on  there." 


Mr.  Fisher  Ukwin  writes  us  as  follows :  "  My  recollec- 
tions of  Dr.  Parker  p,o  back  to  the  early  seventies,  when 
he  was  giving  his  Thursday  mid-day  lecture  to  London 
merchants  at  the  old  Poultry  Chapel,  now  pulled  down.  I 
very  well  remember  coming  away  from  one  of  the  lectures 
and  meeting  old  Mr.  Hamilton,  chief  of  the  great  book- 
st'Uinc;  house  of  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  He  was  an  old 
Scotcli  Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the  Regent  Square 
Chapel,  and  had  vivid  memories  of  Edward  Irving,  and  he 
told  me  that  no  one  he  had  ever  heard  or  seen  reminded 
him  so  much  of  Edward  Irving  in  style  of  oratory  as 
the  man  we  had  just  been  listening  to.  It  is  four  years 
since  I  last  saw  Dr.  Parker,  and  then  I  met  him  at 
Chamonix  and  told  him  of  this  incident ;  he  was  certainly 
pleased  and  interested  in  knowing  that  anyone  should 
compare  him  with  Edward  Irving,  the  friend  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  I  only  published  one  book  for  Dr.  Parker,  a 
little  pseudonym  volume  entitled  '  Wilmot's  Child,'  by 
'  Atey  Nine,  Student  and  Bachelor,'  which  was  issued  by 
me  in  1895." 


This  week  Dr.  David  Masson  entered  upon  his  eightieth 
year.  By  those  who  studied  under  him  at  Edinburgh 
University  Dr.  Masson's  personality  and  vigour  are  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  His  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, at  any  rate  to  most  of  his  students,  appeared 
practically  unlimited,  and  he  drove  his  knowledge  home 
with  humour  and  eloquence.  He  was  particularly  fierce  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  theory.  For 
some  years  Dr.  Masson  edited  "  Macmillan's  Magazine." 
The  work  by  which  he  is  probably  best  known  is  his  "  Life 
of  Milton,"  coupled  with  his  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical 
Works. 


The  Clarke-Gosse-and-Others  controversy  might  be  sum- 
marised thus:— Sir  Edward  Clarke  addresses  working 
men  on  the  Glory  and  Decay  of  Viclorian  Literature. 
Mr.  Gosse,  at  the  "  Encyclopaedia"  dinner,  points  out  that 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  is  not  an  authority  on  literature.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  writes  to  the  "Times"  and  challenges 
Mr.  Gosse  on  his  knowledge  of  Montaigne  and  Ben 
Johnson.  Mr.  Gosse  replies,  and  challenges  Sir  Edward 
Clarke's  right  to  criticise  literature  at  all.  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  replies,  and  says  that  "  the  literature  of  England 
is  a  fair  and  spacious  domain,"  and  that  he  has  as  much 
right  to  wander  about  in  it  as  Mr.  Gosse  or  anybody  else. 
Then  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  steps  in  and  asks,  "What  is 
the  Literary  Profession  ?  "  Mr.  Gosse  is  not  whollv  of  it, 
for  he  is  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Then  the  "times" 
writes  a  cautious  leader  on  the  subject;  and   "  A  Poor 


Author "  assures  "  well-known  Judges,  or  even  active 
K.C.'s,"  that  they  are  as  little  thought  of,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  "  as  the  Man-in-the-Street  or  the 
blue-stocking  in  her  boudoir."  What  is  to  be  the  end  of 
it  all  ?     We  fear,  nothing  ! 


Fiona  MacLeod  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  has  a 
haunting  and  characteristic  fantasy  called  "  The  Lynn  of 
Dreams."  It  tells  of  a  man  "  who  loved  words  as  the 
many  love  the  conunon  things  of  desire,  and  as  the  few 
love  the  beautiful  things  of  the  arts."  When  at  last  he 
reached  supreme  knowledge  of  all  verbal  music  at  the 
Lynn  of  Dreams,  seeing  both  the  forms  and  souls  of 
words,  that  knowledge  exacted  its  penalty.  He  could  not 
even  use  words  as  he  had  used  them  before :  he  became  a 
stammerer,  and  finally  dumb.  Here  is  a  suggestive 
passage :  — 

At  first  he  sought  closely  into  tlie  heart  of  the  rarest 
masters,  now  in  verso,  now  in  prose  :  the  masters  of  the  dim 
past,  working  in  tlie  pale  gold  of  antique  Greek  or  the  ivory 
of  Catullus,  or  playing  on  silver  flutes  like  the  oliscure  singers 
of  the  Antliology  ;  or  the  masters  of  a  later  time  moulding 
molten  brass  like  Dante  and  Milton,  or  achieving  a  supreme 
alchemy  like  Shakespeare,  or  shaping  agate  and  porphyry  like 
Leopardi,  or  white  cornelian  like  Laiidor,  or  chrysoprase  and 
green  jade  like  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Walter  Pater.  FJut  no- 
where in  these  did  he  find  the  final  secret  he  sought.  No,  nor  in 
any  other;  nor  in  any  language  inhabited  by  Ijeauty -neither 
in  the  limpid  excellence  of  Trench,  since  \"illon  quickened  it 
with  a  mocking  sweetness  till  Verlaine  thrilled  it  with  a  sound 
like  a  lost  air  in  still  woods,  so  subtle,  so  evanishing,  so  little 
of  the  world  about  us,  so  much  of  the  otiienvorld  on  whose 
leaning  brows  are  mystery  and  shadow  :  nor  in  the  sweet  and 
stately  passage  of  the  tongue  of  P'lorentine  and  Roman  ;  nor 
in  the  deep,  troubled  tongues  of  the  north,  from  Weimar  to 
Christiauia  :  nor  in  the  speech,  accompanied  by  clarions  and 
chants,  of  the  spell-bound  lands  of  Spain :  nor  in  the  great 
fanguage,  like  a  mighty  army  marching  with  banners,  of  that 
England  that  now  is  continually  arising  renewed  or  lying 
down  to  rest  by  the  wandering  fires  of  a  sunset  for  ever 
flaming  into  sunrise. 

The  "  Varsity,"  which  claims  to  be  "  a  social  view  of 
Oxford  life,"  prints  an  article  on  "Footta."  It  is 
guaranteed  to  be  "the  genuine  work  of  an  aspirant  to 
cerulean  honour,  now  aged  ten."  We  extract  the 
following  : — 

Footta  is  a  game  which  you  have  to  see  how  many  goals 
you  can  shout.  A  jail  is  two  posts  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and  a  mother  stuck  on  the  top  of  them  called  a  crowbar, 
which  a  man  stands  on  to  tiy  and  stop  the  ball  going  through. 
Then  there  are  two  men  who  stand  on  one  wing  and  the  other 
on  the  other  wing.  A  football  ground  is  a  field  about  ten 
yards  one  way,  and  900  yaixls  the  other  way  :  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  left  wing,  senter,  right  wing.  Tlie  two  backs, 
as  I  told  you,  stand  one  on  one  wing  and  the  other  on  the  left 
wing,  .  .  .  If  by  chance  when  you  try  to  shout  a  jail  and 
you  kick  it  aside,  it  is  plaiced  in  front  of  the  jail  and  the  kipper 
kips.  Sposen  you  happen  to  .shout  a  jail,  it  is  taken  to  the 
senter,  and  the  opposing  side  has  a  W  i-ux. 

The  man  who  has  a  wissil  and  looks  after  the  fowls  is 
called  a  reverend. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  nationality  of  the  writer.     We 
suspect  that  he  was  born  nearer  New  York  than  Oxford. 


Mr.  John  M.  Robertson  is  reprinting  some  of  his  various 
scattered  articles  under  the  title  "  Criticisms."  The  first 
volume  lies  before  us.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Robertson  says  : 
"  The  following  papers  are  all  reprints,  more  or  less 
inexact.  I  am  naturally  the  last  person  to  lay  any  invi- 
dious stress  on  the  fact  that  the  periodicals  in  which  they 
originally  appeared  are  now  without  exception  defunct ; 
but  the  acknowledgment  seems  fair,  as  well  as  expedient 
by  way  of  explaining  the  absence  of  '  the  usual  acknowledg- 
ments.' "     Mr.  Robertson  always  has  something  to  say,  and 
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he  says  it  well  and  tersely,  though,  we  seldom  fiad  any 
grace  of  style.  The  article  entitled  "  Who  Writes 
Correctly  ?  "  (1885)  is  full  of  meat.  Everybody,  according 
to  Mr.  Robertson,  particularly  the  prophets  of  that  time 
(some  of  them  are  also  the  prophets  of  this)  wrote  badly. 
Mr.  Robertson  points  out  errors,  more  or  less  gross,  in  the 
work  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Prof.  Saintsbury.  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Prof.  Dowden,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Frederic 
HarrisoQ,  and  others.  He  also  convicts  Vernon  Lee  and 
R.  L.  S.  Now  that  we  have  a  British  Academy  of  sorts 
we  may  quote  the  following  passage : — 

Some  people  think  that  errors  of  style  suck  as  those  above 
cited  could  be  prevented  or  minimised  if  we  had  the  Academy 
for  which  Mr.  Arnold  pleads.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
.such  a  result  would  be  attained  ;  bnt  there  are  certain 
functions  which  an  Academy  might  usefully  exercise.  It 
might,  for  instance,  formally  rate  Mr.  Saintsbury,  not  for  his 
countless  sins  of  the  kind  for  which  he  was  lately  pilloried, 
but  for  committing,  in  a  passage  on  the  very  subject  of  style, 
such  a  vulgarity  as  this :  "  The  substitution  of  the  full-stop 
for  the  conjunction,  which,  speaking  generally,  may  be  said 
to  b3  the  initiating  secret  of  style  (though,  of  course,  it  must 
not  be  applied  too  indiscriminately)  is  at  once  apparent,"  &c. 
Such  commonplace  misconduct  almost  argues  incurable 
depravation.  Then,  again,  what  might  not  an  Academy  do 
to  Mr.  Traill  for  his  allegation  that  Coleridge's  criticism  was 
"  lo}'ally  recognitive  of  the  opacity  of  milestones"  !  Perhaps 
some  of  us  may  live  to  see  such  things  punished. 


The  setting  of  competitions  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  we 
know  very  well.  The  "  Musical  Herald  "  this  week  sets 
rather  a  novel  one :  it  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  answers 
to  an  examination  paper  on  the  musical  allusions  in  "  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop."  There  are  fourteen  questions  in  all, 
from  which  we  select  the  following  : — 

When  did  Mr.  Swiveller  take  to  playing  the  flute  ? 

"  '  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend  or  a  bottle  to  give  him' — 
that's  the  wa_v  the  song  runs,  isn't  it?  "  Who  is  the  author  of 
this  song  ?     Crive  the  first  line  of  the  first  verse. 

Mention  a  performance  on  an  organ,  and  state  who  was  the 
organist. 

Chapter  56.  "  'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour,"  &.c. 
Who  is  the  author  of  this  ?     Quote  the  passage  correctly. 

When  did  Mr.  Quilp  whistle  a  tune  ? 

Who  asked  whom  to  reraerater  the  once  popular  melody 
of  "Begone,  dull  care"?  Quote  two  or  three  bars  of  the 
air. 

Who  quoted  the  first  two  lines  of  "Sally  in  our  alley  "  ? 

Find  in  chapter  66  two  lines  of  a  well-known  ballad.  Give 
the  author's  name. 


"¥  We  printed  last  week  in  our  correspondence  columns  a 
letter  protesting  against  the  fact  that  the  Paddington  Free 
Public  Library  asked  our  correspondent  to  present  it  with  a 
free  copy  of  a  recent  novel  by  him.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  look  upon  authors  as  people  who 
write  books  to  give  them  away.  In  a  similar  connection 
a  well-known  author  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  "To 
connote  bazaars  with  literature  is  a  clever  freak  of  com- 
mercialism applied  to  charity.  Authors  of  good  and  bad 
repute  on  various  pretexts  of  birth,  education,  nationality, 
are  invited  to  contribute  to  "  The  Book  of  the  Fair." 
Contributions  are  effusively  welcomed,  and  when  the 
brochure  is  published,  each  victim  receives  a  copy  with 
the  following  request :  '  As  only  a  dozen  copies  of  "  The 
Book  of  the  P'air"  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Press,  we 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  point  out  its  qualifications  in 
some  journal  at  your  call.'  '  At  your  call '  is  exceedingly 
subtle.  No  human  author  can  resist  an  appeal  like 
that :  his  birth-place,  his  university,  his  country  must  be 
assured  of  their  faith  in  him,  and  the  journal — one 
journal,  surely — at  his  call."  This  may  be  good  business 
for  public  libraries  and  bazaars,  but  it  does  not  commend 
itself  to  UB. 


The  Court  of  Edinburgh  University  is  making  a  very 
wise  use  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  gift  of  £1,000  from  the 
profits  on  the  sale  of  his  "History  of  the  South  African 
War."  It  proposes  to  offer  a  bursary  of  the  annual 
volue  of  £40  to  the  best  South  African  student  of  the 
year,  whether  of  Dutch  or  British  birth.  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  attached  no  restrictions  to  his  gift  save  that  the 
bursar  should  hail  from  South  Africa. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  see  what  people  read  in  the 
provinces,  even  when  it  turns  out,  as  it  usually  does,  that 
they  follow  the  lead  of  London.  The  Wednesbury  Sub- 
scription Library  in  its  annual  report  gives  a  list  of  the 
books  most  in  demand  during  the  year.  Here  are  the 
twelve  mo«t  popular  books  : — 

"  Mighty  Atom  "     -  -  -  -  Corelli. 

"  Ziska  "         -  -  -  -         -  Corelli. 

"Hope  the  Hermit "  .  .  -  Lyall. 

"  Wayfaring  Men "     -  -  -         -  LyalJ. 

"  Kue  with  a  Difference  "  -  -  -  Carey. 

"  Mollie's  Prince "      -  -  -         -  Carey. 

"Guavas  the  Tinner"  -  -  -  Gould. 

"  Carpathia  Knox "    -  -  -         -  Yorke. 

"The  Sowers"         .  .  -  -  Merrimau. 

"  Roden's  Corner  "     -  -  -         -  Merrimau. 

"  Heart  of  Princess  Osra  "  -  -  -  Hope. 

"  Winning  Hazard  "  -  -  -         -  Alexander. 

Some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  books  are  not  partictilarly 
familiar  to  us.  The  best  and  soundest  modern  works 
come  much  lower  down  the  list.  Wednesbury  does  not 
appear  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  literature  outside  fiction. 


"  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  a  poem  by  Alphonse  Cour- 
lander,  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  The  text  is  printed 
on  hand-made  Van  Gelder  paper,  and  the  frontispiece 
on  Japanese  vellum.  The  volume  is  so  bound  as  to  make 
a  suitable  gift-book. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Ledger  " 
an  appreciation  by  Prof.  T.  Russell  Hayes  of  the  poetry  of 
the  late  Lionel  Johnson.  Prof.  Hayes  says  :  "  He  refined 
his  art  with  the  golden  beauty  of  Hellenic  philosophy ; 
and  he  meditated  upon  the  grandeur  and  processional 
spectacle  of  Roman  history ;  but  the  land  of  his  heart's 
delight  held  him  in  thrall  from  first  to  last."  The  appeal 
of  Johnson's  verse  reached  further,  perhaps,  than  he  ever 
knew. 


Me.  Le  Gallienne's  books  have  always  had  considerable 
popularity  in  America,  and  in  the  spring  of  next  year 
there  is  to  be  published  in  New  York  his  "  Odes  from 
the  Divan  of  Hafiz."  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  rendered  the 
Odes  into  English  freely,  as  in  the  case  of  his  adaptation 
of  Omar.  The  original  has  been  followed  as  closely  as 
seemed  necessary,  but  the  adapter's  primary  idea  has 
been  to  make  English  poetry.  Three  of  the  odes  are 
shortly  to  be  published  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review." 
The  American  edition  is  to  be  limited,  and  will  be 
artistically  printed  and  produced. 


The  gentleman  who  writes  the  "Literature  and  Life" 
column  for  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  of  the  "  New  York 
American "  last  week  began  his  opening  paragraph 
thus : — 

Mary  Johnston  has  written  a  story  of  love.  As  it  is  ex- 
quisite and  modem  manners  are  not,  she  has  taken  the  artistic 
idea  to  place  it  out  of  the  century.  She  has  placed  it  in  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  read  this  of  Joan  of  Arc  :  "  She 
was  made  of  poetry  as  lilies  are  of  dew."  America  is  a 
great  countiy  ! 
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The  translation  of  M.  Gaston  Paris's  "  Mediseval- Frencli 
Literature,"  which  Messrs.  Dent  are  about  to  publish,  has 
been  made  by  Miss  Ilannah  Lynch. 


Mark  Twain  has  been  writing  on  the  subject  of 
"Amended  Obituaries."  As  a  man  who  has  already 
been  reported  dead  he  has  a  grievance,  and  he  proposes, 
"  by  courtesy  of  the  Press,"  to  run  through  the  standing 
obituaries  of  himself  in  newspaper  offices,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  their  facts,  but  of  editing  their 
verdicts.  For  the  best  obituary  "one  suitable  for  me  to 
read  in  public,  calculated  to  inspire  regret,"  the  author 
of  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  proposes  to  give  u  prize  consisting  of 
a  portrait  of  himself  done  by  his  o\vn  hand  in  pen  and 
ink  without  previous  instruction. 


The  "  Onlooker  "  has  asked  certain  well-known  people 
to  compile  lists  of  books  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts.  Here 
is  Lucas  Malet's  list :  — 


"  .Tust  So  Stories  " 

"  P'elix  "     - 

"  The  Wings  of  a  Dove  "  - 

"  Tlie  Winding  Road  "      - 

"  The  I'apal  Monarchy  "     - 

"  The  Spell  of  tlie  Jungle  " 


-     Rudvard  Kipling. 

Robert  Hichens. 

Henrj'  James. 

E.  Godfrey. 

WilUam  Bam-,  D.D. 

Alice  Perrin. 


Bibliographical. 


Natukaixv  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  latest 
announcements  as  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series. 
That  there  will  be  any  enthusiasm  about  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russeirs  "  Sydney  Smith "  I  cannot  believe ;  partly 
because  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Russell  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  jjartly  because  the  "  hfe  "  of  the  "  witty 
Canon "  has  already  been  sufficiently  well  told  by  his 
daughter  (Lady  Holland),  and  much  more  recently  by  Mr. 
Stuait  Reid,  whose  revised  biography  of  the  reverend 
humourist  seems  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Smith 
was,  of  course,  much  more  than  a  mere  literary  "funny 
man,"  but  does  he  quite  deserve  to  rank  among  the 
great  "  men  of  letters  "  ?  Very  different  is  it  with  Fanny 
Bumey  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  whom  Mr.  Dobson  and 
Mr.  Gosse  respectively  have  undertaken  to  deal.  I  doubt 
if  many  people  now  read  "Evelina"  or  "Cecilia,"  but 
they  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once  in  the  last 
two  decades.  They  were  edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis  in 
1881-2,  and  again  by  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  (with  illustra- 
tions by  W.  C.  Cooke)  in  1893.  there  was  also  an  edition 
of  "Evelina"  in  1888,  and  another,  illustrated  by  A. 
Rackham,  in  1898.  Miss  Burney's  Diary  and  Letters, 
published  in  1842  by  her  niece,  were  reprinted  in  1891. 
rhe  diary  from  1700  to  1778,  with  selections  from  the 
letters,  came  out  in  two  volumes  in  1889 ;  and  yet  another 
selection  from  the  Diary  and  Letters  appeared,  with  notes 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward,  and  Macaulay's  essay,  in  1890-91. 

The  latest  attempt  to  popularize  Mdme.  D'Arblay 
was  made  in  1890,  when  Mr.  L.  B.  Seeley  brought  out  a 
volume  entitled  "  Fanny  Bumey  and  Her  Friends "  (a 
very  plea.sant  introduction  to  the  subject).  Mr.  Dobson's 
"  Fanny  Bumey  "  should  form  a  suitable  and  ideal  com- 
panion to  the  same  writer's  "  Samuel  Richardson,"  for  the 
Jady  owed  something  of  her  artistic  success  in  "  Evelina  " 
to  the  influence  exerted  over  her  by  the  author  of 
"Clarissa,"  and  her  life  and  work  are  topics  of  which 
Mr.  Dobson  is  necessarily  a  master.  Room  there  is, 
likewise,  for  Mr.  Gosse's  "  Jeremy  Taylor,"  for  there  is  no 
recent  monograph  on  the  Bishop,  except  that  by  E.  H. 
May  in  1892.  Of  biographies,  more  or  less  elaborate, 
there  have  been  man v  — notably  those  by  Wheeldon  (1793,) 
Bonney  (1815),  Heber  (1822),  T.  S.  Hughes  (1831),  and 


Willmott  (1847).  The  "  Holy  Living  "  and  "  Holy 
Dying "  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  added 
to  the  "  Temple  Classics." 

It  is  rather  curious  that  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
"Historj-  of  tlie  Fairchild  Family"  should  be  produced 
simultaneously  with  tlie  confession  by  two  or  three  notable 
men  that  their  vouthf  ul  minds  were  partly  nourished  upon 
that  once-popular  work.  It  seems  that  the  "History" 
came  out  in  three  successive  sections  in  1818,  1842,  and 
1847  ;  so  that  only  those  born  after  the  last-named  year  can 
plume  themselves  ujMn  having  read  the  book  in  its  entirety. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  living 
people  have  not  read  "  The  Fairchild  Family."  I  find 
there  were  editions  of  it  in  1874,  1879,  and  1889,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  others.  A  short  tale  by  Mrs.  Sherwood 
called  "  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer  "  was  also  very  much 
in  vogue  in  early  Victorian  times.  I  cannot  trace  any 
separate  edition  of  the  masterpiece  since  1884.  But  it 
may  have  been  included  in  the  selections  from  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  publications  published  in  1891  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Juvenile  Library."  The  world  knows  next  to 
nothing  of  its  greatest  women  ;  and  1  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  I  have  not  read  a  line  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
Works,  which,  by  the  way,  were  published  at  New  York  in 
1855  in  sixteen  volumes — volumes  which  must  have  been 
large  indeed  if  they  included  the  whole  of  her  literary 
products. 

That  Sir  Francis  Burnand  should  write  his  autobiography 
was  inevitable,  as  it  is,  indeed,  desirable.  He  must  have 
much  to  tell  us  that  would  be  interesting  and  entertaining. 
Of  his  Cambridge  experiences  he  has  already  related  a 
good  deal  in  his  volume  on  the  "A.  D.  C."  (1880).  He 
will  be  best  remembered,  no  doubt,  by  his  "  Happy 
Thoughts  "  (1868),  followed  in  1872  by  "  Happy  Thought 
Hall  "  Some  of  his  parodies,  too,  ought  to  live  — 
"  The  Xew  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton  "  (1872), 
"Mokeanna"  (1873),  "The  Incompleat  Angler "  (1887), 
"  A  New  Light  on  Darkest  Africa  "  (1891),  "  Strapmore," 
and  other  "  old  friends  "  (1892),  "  The  Real  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe"  (1893),  and  so  forth.  His 
novel,  "  My  Time,  and  what  I've  Done  with  it "  (1874), 
was  reprinted  in  1890.  His  miscellaneous  publications 
include  "  Out  of  Town  "  (1868),  "  Mv  Heahh"  (1872), 
"  Quite  at  Home  "  (1890),  "  Very  Much  Abroad  "  (1890), 
&c.  Many  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are  on  Mr.  French's 
list,  but  the  permanence  of  book-form  has  not  yet  been 
given  to  them.  Some  of  the  burlesques  might  well  have 
been  brought  together  in  a  volume  ;  "  P^aust  and  I.«ose  " 
and  "Airey  Annie"  were  published  in  1886  and  1887 
respectiveh-. 

In  what  has  been  written  hitherto  concerning  Southey's 
Diary  of  his  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1815,  only  now  to 
be  given  to  the  world,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the. 
fact  that  its  author  turned  it  into  rhythm  and  rhyme  in 
the  shape  of  his  "  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo," 
published  in  1816.  The  first  of  the  two  sections  of  this 
"  poem "  is  simply  the  Diary  versified,  under  the 
successive  heads  of  "  Flanders,"  "  Brussels,"  "  The 
Field  of  Battle,"  "  The  Scene  of  War."     Said  Southey— 

Me  most  of  all  men  it  tehoved  to  raise 

The  strain  of  triumph  for  this  foe  subdued  .  .  . 
For  I  was  graced  witli  England's  laurel  crown. 

He  had  already  celebrated  one  "  consecrated  field  "  : 

More  reason  now  tliut  I  should  bend  my  way 
Tlie  field  of  British  glory  to  survey. 

I  suspect  the  prose  diary  is  better  than  that. 

I  see  the  announcement  of  a  new  English  version  of 
Daudet's  "  Nabob."  There  has  been  rone,  I  think,  since 
that  by  E.  Clavequin,  published  in  1878. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

"  Analysis,  Order,  Exact  tude." 

Studies  of  a  Bioguapheu.    By  Sir  Leslie  Steplien.     Vols.  III. 
and  IV.     Second  Series.     (Duckworth.) 

The  fir=!t  two  volumes  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  "  Studies 
of  a  Biographer"  were  reviewed  by  us  on  their  appearance  : 
now,  in  a  "  Second  Series,"  he  gives  us  two  more  volumes. 
The  ar'icles  which  compose  them  are  republished  with 
three  exceptions,  he  tells  us,  from  the  "  National  Review  "  ; 
but  all  have  appeared  in  one  periodical  or  another.  In 
our  review  of  the  first  series  we  commented  on  the 
appropriateness  of  the  title ;  and  noted  that  Sir  Leslie's 
most  essential  gift  was  that  capacity  for  miniature  bio- 
graphy, for  pithing  a  subject  or  a  career,  and  presenting 
the  complex  details  in  a  perspicuous  summarj^  which 
found  its  fulfilment  in  his  work  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography."  Analysis,  order,  exactitude,  logical 
•clearness  and  compression  are  his  in  conspicuous  measure  : 
it  might  be  said  that  he  applies  to  literature  the  mind 
of  the  physical  scientist,  a  combination  whicii  has  both 
value  and  rarity.  It  is  a  mere  necessity  that  he  has  the 
limitations  of  such  a  union;  we' sometimes  feel  as  if  he 
were  a  lit=!rary  critic  made,  not  born  ;  as  if  his  taste,  in 
«ome  directions,  were  painfully  grafted  rather  than  innate. 
This  sensation  we  have  chiefly  in  regard  to  matters  of 
the  higher  im;igination,  where  such  a  mind  might  be 
expected  mostly  to  touch  its  limits.  It  is  an  engaging 
part  of  his  character  that  he  is  himself  aware  of  this, 
and  endeavours  to  allow  for  it  in  a  manner  as  modest 
as  it  is  rare.  For  he  has  that  fair-minded  integrity  wiiich 
is  his  aim,  but  too  seldom  the  attainment  of  the  scientific 
mind,  when  it  fronts  matters  for  whicli  it  has  no  con- 
genital sympathy.  Withal,  this  modesty  implies  no  lack 
of  courage  or  firmness :  he  has  the  resolution  of  his 
judgment,  but  the  caution  to  mark  jxjssible  fallibility. 

These  volumes,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
series,  are  more  imiformly  concerned  with  subjects  of 
literary  criticism,  and  less  with  biographical  or  semi- 
biographical  studies.  They  do  not,  therefore,  bring  out  the 
author's  special  power  so  well  as  some  of  the  essays  in  the 
former  volumes.  Still,  even  when  we  are  most  aware  of 
his  limits,  these  articles  do  not  fail  to  interest.  A  good 
example,  and  well  within  his  scope,  is  the  paper  on  that 
curious  minor  philosopher,  Godwin.  It  is  the  more 
interesting  because  no  one  remembers  Godwin  nowadays. 
True,  Sir  Leslie  has  scant  sympathy  with  him  on  the 
philosophic  side.  Indeed,  he  is  provoked  to  the  most 
sweeping  departure  from  sobriety  we  have  known  in  him, 
when  he  says  that  "  with  minds  sharpened  by  study, 
young  ladies  will  soon  make  their  brothers'  discovery,  that 
when  a  man  claims  to  be  a  philosopher  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  must  be  an  impostor."  Such  an 
indictment  of  a  class  which  has  produced  the  supreme 
intellects  of  humanity,  from  Plato  downwards,  seems 
almost  inconceivable.  Truly,  a  mediocre  philosopher  is 
an  impermissible  being.  But  so  is  a  mediocre  poet. 
Godwin,  however,  one  may  freely  abandon  to  the  author, 
who  does  him  substantial  justice,  and  writes  with  the 
pleasantest  quiet  humour  about  the  solemn  contradictions 
and  absurdities  of  his  life.  A  man  of  considerable  ability, 
who  by  sheer  one-eyed  thoroughness  and  placid  self-behef 
got  much  abler  men  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation. 
Of  humour  Godwin  was  comfortiibly  and  portentously 
destitute.  His  disciple  Shelley  was  a  low  comedian 
■compared  with  him.  We  can  never  think  of  Godwin 
withoutrecollectionsof  that  venerable  Patriarch,  Mr.  Casby. 
Not,  indeed,  consciously  a  humbug,  he  wasvery  much  of 
an  unconscious  one.  Sir  Leslie  rests  his  chief  claim  to 
memory  on  his  once  celebrated  novel,  "  Caleb  Williams." 
Even  there  his  solemn  vacuity  of  humour  is  amusingly 


apparent.  He  held  the  theory  (which  very  different  men 
have  held)  that  the  nature  of  a  gciverniiient  affected  every 
member  of  the  nation  subject  to  it.  But  he  held  it  in  the 
most  ludicrously  obvious  way  ;  and  set  out  to  demonstrate 
it  in  "  (Jaleb  Williams"  after  the  absurdest  impossible 
fashion.  England  being  ruled  by  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  it 
follows,  as  the  day  the  night,  that  Squire  Tyrrell  must  be 
a  tyrant  too,  and  a  brute  and  a  bully  and  a  blockhead  into 
the  bargain.  The  "pure  reason"  whch  Godwin  wor- 
shipped proceeds  to  show  how,  as  a  furtlier  consequence  of 
a  tyrranous  government.  Squire  Tyrrell  quarrels  with  the 
virtuous  and  high-minded  Squire  Falkland,  and  insults 
him  beyond  endurance.  Failing  to  obtain  redress  for  his 
injured  honour,  Falkland  murders  Tyrrell  in  a  fit  of  high- 
mindeduess.  The  influence  of  a  blighting  oligarchy  then 
assails  Falkland,  causing  him  not  only  to  hang  two  innocent 
men  in  his  own  stead,  but  when  his  secretary,  Caleb 
Williams,  is  discovered  discovering  his  crime  and  begs  for 
pardon,  first  to  keep  liim  captive,  then  when  he  escapes, 
to  have  him  found  guilty  of  a  false  charge,  and  afterwards 
to  hunt  him  through  the  country  by  spies  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Caleb  finally  turns  at  bay,  and  accuses  him  in 
language  of  pure  reason  ;  whereat  Falkland,  overcome  by 
remorse— and  pure  reason — throws  himself  into  his  arms, 
and  shortly  dies  of  acute  high-mindedness. 

In  the  novel  our  critic  finds  a  certain  power,  despite 
its  stolid  didacticism.  But  the  charm  of  his  essay  is  in 
the  admirable  relation  of  Godwin's  delicious  absurdities  ; 
the  knot  of  charming  women  disciples  who  wept  when 
he  married  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  but  declined  the  sub- 
sequent honour  of  replacing  her  ;  his  successive  attempts 
to  convince  them,  by  pure  reason,  that  they  ought 
by  every  principle  of  logic  to  be  in  love  with  him,  and 
their  unphilo.sophical  obduracy  to  logic ;  with  the  final 
fall  of  the  philosopher  to  the  illogical  methods  of  the 
ineligible  widow  next  door,  who  cried  as  he  sat  on  his 
balcony:  "Is  it  possible  that  I  behold  the  immortal 
Godwin  ?  "  So  she  married  him,  and  Lamb  called  her 
"that  damned  Mrs.  Godwin,"  the  "disgusting  woman 
who  wears  green  spectacles."  Handsome,  says  Sir 
Leslie;  but  could  any  woman  be  beautiful  in  green 
spectacles  ?  We  all  know  how  the  opponent  of  marriage 
played  the  outraged  father  when  Shelley  practised  his 
principles  at  his  daughter's  expense,  and  sternly  refused 
Shelley's  cheque — unless  it  were  made  payable  in  another 
name.  "How  charming  is  divine  philosophy!"  Mr. 
Casby  could  not  have  behaved  better,  had  Clennam  run 
away  with  Flora— or  Mr.  F.'s  Aunt. 

Good,  too,  is  the  study  of  Stevenson  ;  if  not  subtle  or 
markedly  original.  But  it  is  late  days  to  be  original  on 
Stevenson.  The  author  seizes,  we  think,  the  correct  point 
of  view — that  Stevenson  was  essentially  a  beatific  boy,  with 
the  boy's  gallant  spirits  and  the  boy's  insatiable  love  of 
adventurous  literature — or  rathe"  the  literature  of  adven- 
ture. In  his  latest  years,  as  Sir  Leslie  notes,  he  could 
play  with  toys — brick-building,  a  war-game  with  tin 
soldiers,  a  toy-periodical,  or  what  not.  Yet  there  was  one 
gift  which  Stevenson  seems  to  us  never  to  have  exploited 
to  the  full — we  mean  his  mastery  of  weird  terror.  He 
handled  it  once,  in  "  Jekyll  and  Hyde"  ;  but  with  that 
exception  only  touched  on  it  incidentally.  Yet  wherever 
it  appears  he  revesils  an  exceptional  power.  It  gleams 
sinisterly  across  the  pages  of  "  Treasure  Island,"  in  the 
tapping  stick  of  the  blind  Pew,  in  casual  touches  of  John 
Silver.  The  "  Ebb  Tide  "  starts  into  evil  power  with  the 
stepping  of  Attwater  over  the  ship's  side  and  the  gradual 
unhooding  of  Huish  as  his  abominable  protagonist.  The 
plotting  of  the  murder  in  the  cabin  is  one  of  the  most  snaky 
things  in  literature.  Sir  Les-lie  Stephen,  apparently,  can- 
not away  with  Huish  ;  because,  it  should  seem,  he  feels  in 
him  merely  the  repulsiveness,  not  the  malign  impressivo- 
ness  of  the  creature — as  though  one  stirred  a  fusty  rag 
in  a  London  alley,  and  met  the  eye3  of  a  cobra  scintillating 
under  the  yellow  gas-lamp.     This  vein, 'we  think,  Stevenson 
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had  in  him  to  have  worked  as  none  have  done  since 
Edgar  Poe,  and  with  a  strange  potency  all  bis  own.  But 
the  gift  lurks  with  fitful  glimpses  in  his  work. 

Stevenson,  says  the  essayist,  is  a  Bohemian,  touching 
life  at  many  aspects  in  a  gay,  picaresque  fashion,  but  not 
attempting  the  deeper,  higher  or  broader  things  of  the 
novel,  even  from  the  romantic  standpoint.  And  it  must 
surely  be  allowed  that  no  novelist  of  equal  gifts  has  ever 
been  so  content  to  skim  vivaciously  over  the  windy  surfaces 
of  life— a  sea-mew  of  letters.  It  is  not  merely  his  limits 
that  surprise,  but  his  temperamental  content  in  those 
limits.  In  protesting  against  the  ascription  to  him  of  the 
deeper  powers  which  he  scarce  coveted,  Sir  Leslie  is 
right.  As  an  artist,  he  was  indifferent  either  to  love  or 
tears.  Wlien  before  could  sucli  a  thing  be  said  of  such  an 
artist  ?  It  would  be  long  to  enumerate  the  other  great 
names  on  whicli  the  author  ahghts.  Such  a  study  as  the 
"  Milton,"  for  all  its  good  sense,  does  not  show  him  at  his 
best.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  quit  his  book  without 
mentioning  the  "  Southey  ''  as  one  of  the  very  best.  With 
this  nowadays  little-read  author  he  is  entirely  at  home, 
and  shows  his  strong  discriminative  faculty  to  excellent 
advantage.  One  is  glad  to  find  liim  speaking  a  word  for 
"  The  Doctor,"  that  mine  of  erudition,  pedantry,  clumsy 
jesting,  kindly  pleasantry,  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  a 
book  to  dip  into,  not  to  read.  He  hat  the  boldness  to  say 
that  Southey 's  chief  right  to  fame  is  the  child's  tale  of 
"  The  Three  Bears.  '  Shall  a  man  write  epics  by  the  yard, 
and  come  to  this  ?  Yet  perhaps  it  is  true,  and  no  bad  thing 
♦o  come  to,  when  all's  said. 


Mr.  Conrad's  New  Book. 

Yot  TH  :  A  Nahrative  ;  and  Two  Other  Stories.    By  Joseph 
Conrad.     (Blackwood.     6s.) 

TuE  publication  in  volume  form  of  Mr.  Conrad's  three 
stories,  "Youth,"  "Heart  of  Darkness,"  "The  End  of 
the  Tether,"  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  literary  year. 
These  stories  are  an  achievement  in  art  which  will 
materially  advance  his  growing  reputation.  Of  the  stories, 
"  Youth "  may  be  styled  a  modern  English  epic  of 
the  Sea ;  "  The  End  of  the  Tether  "  is  a  study  of 
au  old  sea  captain  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years' 
trade  exploration  of  the  Southern  seas,  finding  himself 
dispossessed  by  the  i)erfected  routine  of  the  British  empire 
overseas  he  has  helped  to  build,  falls  on  evil  times,  and 
faces  ruin  calmly,  fighting  to  the  last.  These  two  will  be 
more  popular  than  the  third,  "  Heart  of  Darkness,"  a  study 
of  "  the  white  man  in  Africa  "  which  is  most  amazing, 
a  consummate  piece  of  artistic  diablerie.  On  reading 
"  Heart  of  Darkness  "  on  its  appearance  in  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine  "  our  first  impression  was  that  Mr.  Conrad  had, 
here  ;md  there,  lost  his  wa^'.  Now  that  the  story  can  be 
read,  not  in  parts,  but  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  at 
a  sitting,  we  retract  this  opinion  and  hold  "  Heart  of 
Darkness  "  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  the  author's 
talent.  It  may  be  well  to  analyse  this  story  a  little  so 
that  the  intelligent  reader,  reading  if  very  deliberately, 
may  see  better  for  himself  why  Mr.  Conrad's  book  enriches 
English  literature. 

"  Heart  of  Darkness,"  to  present  its  theme  bluntly, 
is  an  impression,  taken  from  life,  of  the  conquest  by 
the  Eurojjean  whites  of  a  certain  portion  of  Africa,  an 
impression  in  particular  of  the  civilising  methods  of  a 
certain  great  European  Trading  Company  face  to  face  with 
the  "nigger."  We  say  this  much  because  the  EngUsh 
reader  likes  to  know  where  he  is  going  before  he  takes  art 
seriously,  and  we  add  that  he  will  find  the  human  hfe, 
black  and  wliite,  in  "  Heart  of  Darkness"  an  uncommonly 
and  uncannily  serious  affair.  If  the  ordinary  reader,  how- 
ever, insists  on  taking  the  subject  of  a  tale  veiy  seriously, 
the  artist  takes  his  method  of  presentation  more  seriously 
still,  and  rightly  so.     For  the  art  of  "  Heart  of  Darkness  " 


— as  in  every  psychological  masterpiece — lies  in  the 
relation  of  the  things  of  the  spirit  to  the  things  of 
the  flesh,  of  the  invisible  life  to  the  visible,  of  the 
sub-conscious  life  within  us,  our  obscure  motives  and 
instincts,  to  our  conscious  actions,  feelings  and  outlook. 
Just  as  landscape  art  implies  the  artist  catching  the  exact 
relation  of  a  tree  to  the  earth  from  which  it  springs,  and 
of  the  earth  to  the  sky,  so  the  art  of  "  Heart  of  Darkness  " 
implies  the  catching  of  infinite  shades  of  the  white  man's 
uneasy,  disconcerted,  and  fantastic  relations  with  the  ex- 
ploited barbarism  of  Africa  ;  it  implies  the  acutest  analysis 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  white  man's  moi-ale,  when  he  is 
let  loose  from  European  restraint,  and  planted  down  in 
the  tropics  as  an  "  emissary  of  light  "  armed  to  the  teeth, 
to  make  trade  profits  out  of  the  "  subject  races."  The 
weirdness,  the  brilliance,  the  psychological  truth  of  this 
masterly  analysis  of  two  Continents  in  conflict,  of  ilie 
abysmal  gulf  between  the  white  man's  system  and  the 
black  man's  comprehension  of  its  results,  is  conveyed  in  a 
raj)id]y  rushing  narrative  which  calls  for  close  attention 
on  the  reader's  part.  But  the  attention  once  surrendered, 
the  pages  of  the  narrative  are  as  enthralling  as  the  pages 
of  Dostievsky's  "  Crime  and  Punishment."  The  stillness 
of  the  sombre  African  forests,  the  glare  of  the  sunshine,  the 
feeling  of  dawn,  of  noon,  of  night  on  the  tropical  rivers,  the 
isolation  of  the  unnerved,  degenerating  whites  staring  all 
day  and  every  day  at  the  Heart  of  Darkness  which  is 
alike  meaningless  and  threatening  to  their  own  creed  and 
conceptions  of  life,  the  helpless  bewilderment  of  the  un- 
happy savages  in  tlie  grasp  of  their  flabby  and  rapacious 
conquerors — all  this  is  a  page  torn  from  the  life  of  the  Dark 
Continent — a  page  which  has  been  hitherto  carefully  blurred 
and  kept  away  from  European  eyes.  There  is  no  "  intention  " 
in  the  story,  no  parti  pris,  no  prejudice  one  way  or  the 
other ;  it  is  simply  a  piece  of  art,  fascinating  and  remorse- 
less, and  the  artist  is  but  intent  on  presenting  his 
sensations  in  that  sequence  and  arrangement  whereby 
the  meaning  or  the  meaninglessness  of  the  white  man 
in  uncivilised  Africa  can  be  felt  in  its  really  significant 
aspects.  If  tlie  story  is  too  strong  meat  for  the  ordinary 
reader,  let  him  turn  to  "  Youth,"  wherein  the  song  of  every 
man's  youth  is  indeed  sung. 

The  third  story,  "  The  End  of  the  Tether,"  is  not,  we 
think,  so  remarkable  an  artistic  conception  as  are  the 
other  two ;  but  in  the  close  study  of  the  old  English 
captain,  a  seaman  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Conrad  has 
given  us  the  best  ])iece  of  character  painting  he  has  yet 
achieved.  Captain  Whalley,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
loses  his  savings  by  the  crash  of  an  Eastern  Banking 
Corporation,  and  to  keep  his  daughter  going,  "  and  the 
incompetent  man  of  her  choice,"  struggles  on  for  three 
years  in  the  wretched  ship  "  Sofala,"  a  floating  purgatory, 
in  which  the  mean  and  unscrupulous  Mass}',  the  engineer 
who  owns  her,  leads  him  a  devil  of  a  life.  But  age  is 
overtaking  Captain  Whalley,  and  with  age  comes — blind- 
ness. How  Captain  Whalley  meets  and  grapples  with 
the  final  catastrophe,  and  what  is  the  end  of  it  all,  we 
will  not  say,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  reader's  enjoyment. 
As  a  picture  of  sea  life  the  story  is  absolutely  convincing ; 
it  is  only  in  the  total  effect  on  tlie  reader's  nerves  that 
"  The  End  of  the  Tether  "  strikes  us  as  being  less  subtle 
in  arrangement,  less  inevitable  in  its  climax  than  is 
"  Heart  of  Darkness."  If  we  are  to  judge  the  story,  how- 
ever, as  a  series  of  continuous  and  interdejjendent  pictures 
of  life,  cunning  mirages  of  actual  scenes,  exquisitely 
balanced  and  proportioned,  delicate  mirages  evoked  as  by 
an  enchanter's  wand,  then  indeed  Mr.  Conrad  is  easily 
among  the  first  writers  of  to-day.  His  special  individual 
gift,  as  an  artist,  is  of  so  placing  a  whole  scene  before 
the  reader  that  the  air,  the  landscape,  the  moving  people, 
the  houses  on  the  quays,  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  the 
sounds,  the  scents,  the  voices  in  the  air,  all  fuse  in  the 
perfect  and  dream-like  illusion  of  an  unforgettable  reahty.  • 
"The  End  of  the  Tether"  is  a  triumjjh  of  the  writer's 
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art  of  description,  but  we  must  repeat  that  "  Heart  of 
Darkness"  in  the  subtlety  of  its  criticism  of  life  is  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  author's  talent. 


The  Great  Chase. 

On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet.     Bj'  The  Intelligence  Officer. 

(Blackwood.     Gs.) 
Three  Years'  War.     By  Christian  De  Wet.     (Constable. 

10s.  6d.)     • 

So  within  forty-eight  houi-s  of  the  start  the  whole  plan  had 
to  be  reconstructed.  This  reconstruction  was  explained  to 
the  New  Cavalry  Brigade  through  the  medium  of  one  hundred 
and  tour  telegrams  which  were  awa  iting  its  arrival  at  Britstown. 
.\s  the  majority  conveyed  contradictory  instructions     .     .     . 

The.se  words  of  "  Linesman's  "  take  us  back  into  the  heart 
of  that  weary  chase  of  General  De  Wet  on  which  we  were 
looking,  with  mingled  feelings,  how  recently  !  And  now  ? 
Now  General  De  Wet  is  an  author,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  on  his  way  to  South  Africa.  The  Boer  General  wears 
a  frock-coat,  the  British  statesman  has  no  orchid.  The 
waves  bumping  all  night  along  the  sides  of  the  "  Good 
Hope  "  are  vocal  of  great  things  to  come  ;  and  this  is  our 
Christmas  number.  Shall  we,  can  we,  look  back  with 
a  very  searching  gaze  into  those  old  unhappy  far-off 
things?     No. 

The  pith  of  both  these  narratives  lies  in  De  Wet's 
attempted  invasion  of  Cape  Colony,  and  all  the  doublings 
and  false  scents  of  those  months  of  crafty  pursuit,  of 
craftier  flight.  "  Linesman  "  gives  us  a  map  showing  the 
line  De  Wet  was  expected  to  take,  the  line  he  did  take, 
and  the  intended  direction  of  the  British  column.  The 
actual  direction  of  the  British  column  is  not  given  ;  it 
probably  defied  cartography.  We  cannot  transfer  this 
map  to  our  pages,  but  we  can  perhaps  find  an  analogy 
whereby  to  illustrate  the  operations. 

De  Wet,  then,  lay  in  Oxford  Circus  with  3,000  men  and 
some  artillery.  Our  intelligence  department  had  learned 
that  he  was  about  to  dash  west  along  Oxford  Street  and 
down  Bond  Street.  Kitchener  was  quickly  in  Regent 
Street,  and  he  thought  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  the  desired 
capture.  His  plan  was  to  throw  no  fewer  than  four 
expeditions  from  Regent  Street  westward  into  Bond 
Street.  One  column  was  to  rush  along  Piccadilly,  a 
second  was  to  move  parallel  with  it  along  Vigo  Street. 
Through  Conduit  Street  and  througli  Brooke  Street  his 
other  forces  were  to  dash  on  the  same  crucial  errand. 
As  "  Linesman  "  says,  it  was  an  admirable  plan  on  paper. 
Even  these  dispositions  were  not  Kitchener's  whole 
strategy,  for  De  Lisle,  by  good  luck,  was  in  Bond  Street 
itself  (just  outside  Truefitt's),  ready  to  meet  De  Wet's 
three  thousand  face  to  face. 

But  it  did  not  work.  The  "old  grey  fox,"  suspicious 
of  his  own  shadow,  never  entered  Bond  Street  at  all. 
Instead  he  went  shambling  about  in  Manchester  Square, 
and  then,  doubling,  rushed  back  to  upper  Regent  Street 
and  along  Mortimer  Street,  whence  he  dipped  to  Soho 
Square  before  making  a  mad  rush  up  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Meanwhile  the  British  columns  were  sorting 
telegrams,  and  counter-marching  themselves  to  a  standstill. 
Recovering,  they  shook  out  a  great  chase.  They  forsook  the 
railway,  endured  intolerable  fatigue,  and  travelled  hot 
on  the  heels  of  De  Wet.  Thanks  to  "  the  best  local  guide 
procurable,"  they  got  entangled  in  the  maze  of  streets 
behind  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  just  as  De  Wet  was 
disappearing  into  the  wildest  parts  of  Bloomsbury, 
phouting  to  his  empty-bellied  burghers,  "  Praise  the 
Lord  with  cheerful  song." 

What  the  Brigadier  said  (there  were  tears  in  his  eyes) 
was  this  :  "  Wake  up,  you  coves,  and  come  and  have  some 
dinner.  We  have  lost  ole  man  De  Wet ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  you  all  to  behave  as  if  we  were  in  for  a 
funeral.     Thank  Heaven   that  you  are  alive.     You  would 


probably  have  aU  been  scuppered  if  we  had  got  up  with 
the  ole  man.  He  would  have  fought  until  he  was  blue  in 
the  face  !  " 

We  now  know  from  De  Wet's  own  story  how  terribly  he 
was  pressed.  We  know  also,  and  must  acknowledge,  his 
splendid  resourcefulness,  his  indefeasible  trust  in  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  When  he  was  falling  back  out  of  the  Free 
State  into  the  Transvaal  with  only  250  men,  his  way  was 
barred  by  mountains- -the  pathless  and  precipitous 
Megalies  : — 

Near  liy  there  was  a  Kaffir  hut,  and  I  rode  up  to  it.  When 
tlie  Kafhr  came  out  to  lue,  I  pointed  to  the  Magalies- 
Mountains,  and  asked  : 

"  Right  before  us,  can  a  man  cross  there?"  "No,  bass, 
you  cannot,"  the  Kaffir  replied. 

"  Has  a  man  ever  ridden  across  here  ?  "  "  Yes,  baas," 
replied  the  Kaffir,  "  long  ago." 

"  Do  baboons  walk  across  ?  "  "  Yes,  baboons  do,  but  not  a 
man." 

"  Come  on  !  "  I  said  to  my  burghcra.  "  This  is  our  only 
way,  and  where  a  baboon  can  cross,  we  can  cross." 

With  us  was  one  Adriaan  Matthijsen,  a  corporal   who  came 
from  the  district  of  Bethlehem,   and  was  a  sort  of  jocular 
character.     He  looked  up  at  the  mountains,  2,000  feet  abov& 
him,  and  sighed  : 
"  Oh,  Red  Sea  !  " 

I  replied,  "  The  children  of  Israel  had  faith  and  went 
tlirough,  and  all  you  need  is  faith.  This  is  not  the  first  Red 
Sea  we  have  met  with,  and  will  not  be  the  last." 

Here  is  another  picture — the  incident  of  an  hour — in 
De  Wet's  onset  of  flight  :  — 

At  last  we  reached  Zanddrift,  where  we  had  crossed  seven- 
teen days  liefore.  We  knew  that  this  was  a  shallow  drift,, 
and  on  arriving  there  I  got  two  young  burghers, — of  whom 
one,  David  Heenop,  was  an  excellent  swimmer, — to  make  a 
trial.  The  water  had  not  appeared  to  be  so  deep  as  we  found 
it  to  be,  when  the  two  burghers  plunged  into  it.  They 
could  not  remain  on  their  horses'  backs,  but  had  to  swim 
alongside  of  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  All  thought 
of  their  return  was  out  of  the  question  ;  they  had  risked  their 
lives  in  crossing,  and  I  gave  them  orders  from  my  side  of  the 
river  not  to  attempt  the  passage  back.  But  they  had  not  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on  them,  for  they  had  stripped  themselves 
before  entering  the  water.  In  this  state,  then,  they  were 
obliged  to  mount  their  horses  and  proceed,  and  this  under  a 
burning  sun,  which  scorched  them  with  its  rays.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  from  there  was  a  Boer  Farm  ; 
their  only  course,  they  thought,  was  to  ask  for  gowns  from 
the  ladies  there,  in  which  to  dress  themselves.  When  they 
arrived  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house  (such  was  their 
account  they  gave  on  joining  me  later  on^  they  halted  and 
shouted  to  the  house  for  clothing,  A  Boer  vrouw  named 
Boshof  sent  to  each  one  through  her  son-  not  a  gown,  but  a 
pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt  of  her  husband's  which  she  had 
been  able  to  hide  from  the  English,  who  had  passed  there, 
and  who  generally  took  away  or  burnt  all  male  attire. 

And  meanwhile  what  sort  of  picture  did  our  men  make  ? 
Take  an  odd  150  of  them  from  "  Linesman's  "  pages  : — 

Cheery   fellows  ;  after   fifteen   months   of   war   there   was 
little  about  self-preservation  that  you  could  have  taught  them. 
Lean,  sinewy,  and  bearded  kind — they  represented  the  English 
fighting-man  at  his  best.     And  well  might  the  inexperienced 
have  asked  if  they  were  Boers.      Lance  and   pennon  were 
gone.     Barely  a  tunic  or  regimental  button  remained  to  the 
two  squadrons.     Their  collective  headgear  would  have  dis- 
graced a   Kaffir  location,  and  their  boots  were  mostly  the 
raw-hide  imitations  of  the  country.     But  they  were  men. 
We  might  dwell  at    any  length  on    these    remarkable 
narratives,  on   their  sharp   incidents,  and  their  wonderful 
environment.     "  Linesman  "  makes  us  feel  again  the  in- 
finite distances  of  the  veldt  which  made  the  war,  to  those 
who  watched  it  from  kopje  and  mountain,  look  like  a  war 
of   ants.       De  Wet    revives    for    us  the  narrowness,   the 
strength,    and    the    capricious    generosity   of    the    Boer 
character.     He  has  some  bitter  things  to  say,  but  on  the 
whole  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  excellent.     Take  this  : — 

Although  I  never  took  it  amiss  if  a  colonist  of  Natal  or  of 
Cape  Colony  was  unwilling  to  fight  with  us  against  England, 
yet  I  admit  that  it  vexed  me  greatly  to  think  that  some  of 
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these  colonists,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  five  shillings  a  day, 
should  be  ready  to  shoot  down  their  fellow-countrymen.  Such 
men,  alas  !  there  have  always  been  since,  in  the  lirst  days  of 
the  liuman  race,  Cain  killed  his  brotlier  Abel.  But  Cain  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  his  reward  ! 

And  here  is  his  final  message  t»  bis  countrymen  : — 

Be  loyal  to  the  new  Government!  Ix)yalty  pays  best  in 
the  end.  Lovalty  alone  is  worthy  of  a  Nation  which  has  shed 
its  blood  for  Freedom. 

And  now  let  us  have  done.  The  greatest  journalist  of 
the  struggle  and  the  greatest  provider  of  its  "  copy  "  have 
had  their  say,  and  not  even  their  pens  can  lend  pride, 
pomp,  or  circumstances  to  this  unhappy  war.  Some  day 
all  will  be  written  out  in  a  fair  hand  and  by  a  clear  brain. 
Just  now  the  curtain  may  fitly  descend  on  rough-and-ready 
records.  Against  a  chill  grey  wall  in  Oxford  Street  there 
is  chalked  this  sentence,  which  the  rains  will  be  slow  to 
wash  away  : — 

Styles  is  a  pro-boer. 

Styles  is  in  the  right.  We  are  all  "  pro-boers  "  now,  and 
the  greatest  "pro-boer"  is  voyaging  to  South  Africa  as 
fast  as  a  King's  ship  can  carry  him. 


Art  Books. 

PunoBiocHio  (Bei«jard:so  di  BErro  (jf  Perugia).  By 
Corrado  Ricci.  Translated  by  Florence  Simuionds. 
(Heinemann.     £0  5s.  net.) 

This  is  one  of  those  large  art  books  with  which  for 
the  last  few  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
herald  the  recurrence  of  Christmas.  The  reopening  of 
the  Borgia  Rooms  at  the  Vatican  a  few  years  ago  has 
applied  a  stimulus  to  public  interest  in  the  artist  whose 
frescoes  decorate  their  walls,  and  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  exhaustive  critical  and  biographical  study  of  his  life 
and  times  which  is  here  translated  from  the  unpublished 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Ricci,  director  of  the  Brera,  Milan. 

Splendour  rather  than  expression  is  Pintoricchio's 
note.  Richness  of  colour  even  more  than  delicacy  of 
execution  distinguishes  him  from  the  great  Umbrians. 
Fiorenzo  rather  than  Perugino,  with  his  chaste  and 
simple  sentiment,  was  the  master  of  whom  he  learned 
most  of  what  his  own  genius  did  not  find  out  for  itself. 
Moreover,  he  took  from  Fiorenzo  a  variety  of  motives, 
groups — figures  and  animals.  The  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  National  Gallery  is  an  example.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  in  the  Bufalini  collection  at  Citia  di  Castello,  a  panel 
closely  resembhng  this  delicate  thing  :  the  same  cloud, 
horizontal  below,  globular  above,  sails  in  the  heavens  ; 
in  both  a  shattered  branch  hangs  from  a  small  tree  on  the 
mountain.  That  was  a  little  feature  he  introduced  into 
many  later  works. 

He  was  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  Perugino 
chose  him  for  his  collaborator  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  His  first  independent  work  in  Rome 
was  the  decoration  of  the  Bufalini  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  Ara  Coeli.  Here  he  was  called  upon  to  treat  a  subject 
— the  life  of  St.  Bernadine— that  appealed  to  all  the 
Umbrian  in  him.  Pintoricchio,  without  departing  from 
tradition,  created  a  figure  all  his  own,  fleshless  and 
ascetic,  a  saint  aflame  with  seraphic  ardour.  A  beautiful 
coloured  plate  shows  him  here,  standing,  gorgeous  and 
tranquil,  m  the  midst  of  the  landscape  of  hills  and  rocks 
and  scanty  vegetation,  a  peacemaker  and  a  mystic,  while 
an  armed  horseman  in  the  background  suggests  the 
fierce  feuds  it  was  his  mission  to  quell.  Many  groups  are 
given  in  this  volume.  Their  composition  and  drawing 
are  charming.  The  faces  show  little  expression  indeed, 
but  they  are  of  rare  beauty  and  distinction.  A  coloured 
print  shows  the  Saint  in  old  age,  and  tinother  great 
Bishop  and  peacemaker,  one  whose  face  the  present 
generation  has  not  yet  forgotten,  is  by  the  artist's  genius 
as  it  were  anticipated. 


But  it  was  in  the  Borgia  Rooms  that  his  taste  for 
gorgeous  display  found  fullest  scope.  Reproduced  here 
are  fragments  from  the  "  Dispute  of  St.  Catherine,"  which 
show  a  harmonious  riot  of  colour,  out  of  which  look  grave, 
dark  faces.  The  curious  tranquillity  which  distinguishes 
Pintoricchio's  figures  is  notable  in  that  which  is  probably 
the  last  picture  he  ever  painted.  It  is  a  small  panel 
that  originally  served,  perhaps,  as  the  cover  of  a  book. 
The  subject  is  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,"  and  on  the 
left  the  Blessed  Virgir^  maintains  an  impassive  air  while 
a  soldier's  hand  clasps  her  neck  with  a  gesture  that 
might  signify  a  rough  caress. 

Happy  tiiose  for  whom  Christmas  shall  add  this  volume 
to  their  libraries. 

LucA  AND  Andrea  deli.a  Rohiha  and  their  Successors.  With 
over  150  illustrations.  By  Maud  Crut well.  (Dent.  25s.net.) 
At  tlie  end  of  this  handsome  tome  is  printed  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Delia  Robbia  family.  Therein 
four  names  are  in  capitals :  Luca,  Andrea  (his  brother's 
son),  and,  in  the  next  generation,  Girolamo  and  Giovanni, 
sons  of  Andrea.  The  history  of  these  four  men  practically 
includes  the  rise,  development,  and  decadence  of  the  art 
with  which  their  family  name  is  associated.  Miss  Crut- 
well  has  spared  no  pain.s  to  furnish  us  with  an  exhaustive 
account  of  its  brief  but  fruitful  career.  To  the  cataloguing 
of  the  production  of  the  "  bottega  "  she  has  brought  not  only 
enthusiasm,  but  a  critical  insight  that  commends  her 
judgments  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  by  comparison  with  the 
numerous  excellent  photographs,  to  put  them  to  the  test. 
You  are  soon  content  to  sit  humbly  at  her  feet.  Not  only 
is  her  censure  the  censure  of  an  expert — how  many  years 
she  must  have  spent  upon  gathering  and  arranging  her 
matter  !  — but  she  has  a  style  that  is  worthy  of  it. 

Of   the    four   men    named    above,    Luca    is  the  giant. 

Miss  Crutwell    is    inclined    to    lament    that    the    genius 

which  found  immortal  expression   in  marble  and  bronze 

should  be  principally  associated  with  glazed  terra-cotta  : — 

Liua  della  Robbia,   the  classic    sculptor  of  the  Cantoria, 

comprehended  perhaps  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 

the  essential  spirit  of  antique  art.    That  he  invented  a  popular 

and  charming  process  is  of  trifliup;  importance  in  estimating 

his  claims  as  an   artist.     He    is  first  of  all  the  imaginative 

Sculptor  and  Poet,  who  emlxjdies  the  grandest  ideals  in  forms 

worthy  of  Pheidian  Greece.     On  all  his  works  in  marble,  in 

bronze,  and  in  the  humbler  material  which  he  elevated  almost 

to  their  dignity,  he  has  stamped   the  mark  of  a  vigorous  and 

creative  genius,   by   which  he  takes  rank   among   the  great 

artists  of  the  worhl. 

His  nephew 

had  infinite  grace  and  charm,  l^ut  he  had  little  stability  or 
strength  of  purpose.  Wiile  inspired  by  the  influence  of 
Luca,  his  artistic  aims  were  lofty  and  his  e.xecution 
conscientious.  His  work  during  most  of  Luca's  lifetime  is, 
though  less  noble  and  vigorous  than  Luca's,  earnest  and 
full  of  distinction.  In  the  one  brief  period  of  his  best 
achievement,  he  shows  himself  capable  of  real  grandeur. 
After  the  removal  of  Luca's  influence,  we  notice  the  gradual 
lowering  of  standard,  the  growing  carelessness  and  scamping 
of  work.     .     .     . 

The  sons  of  Andrea  seem  to  have  been  pitchforked  into  the 

business  without  due   inquiry  as  to  their  natural  bent; 

and  in  their  work  a  painter's  temperament  tempted  them 

to  illegitimate  effects  : — 

A  pictorial  treatment  was  adopted,  the  background  became 
landscapes  in  deep  perspective,  and  the  glaze  was  gradually 
superseded  by  oil-paint,  applied  at  first  to  the  flesh  only,  but 
at  length  smeared  over  the  whole  work,  by  which  a  crude 
realism  was  obtained  at  small  cost  of  labour  and  money. 

To  distinguish  the  work  of  these  men,  often  combined 
in  the  same  piece  and  often  confused  by  tradition,  is  the 
task  Miss  Crutwell  has  attempted  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
her  critical  study  she  shows  us  beautiful  things,  not  only 
from  Florence  itself,  but  from  many  places  of  Italy  and 
the  Continent.  For  the  photographs  of  these  things  alone, 
the  book  would  be  a  treasure. 
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Quarterly   and    Tartarly. 

Some  XVIIIth  Century  Men  of  Letters.  Biographical 
Essays  by  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin.  Edited  by  his 
son,  Warwick  Elwin.     (Murray.) 

When  it  was  asserted  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson  that 
the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man  could  not  be  very  enter- 
taining, the  Doctor  had  no  tolerance  for  "  a  remark  which," 
as  he  said,  "  had  been  made  and  repeated  without  justice." 
You  must  ask  at  the  booksellers'  for  the  literary  man  you 
like,  and  must  see  that  you  get  him — that  is  all.  How 
dull  —  and  Johnson  knew  it  —  are  the  gradations  of  a 
General's  career  from  battle  to  battle  compared  with  those 
of  an  author  from  book  to  book.  Besides,  the  author  can 
give  an  account  of  himself,  and  the  General  cannot — 
always.  Wellington  could  do  it,  and  the  reading  of  his 
despatches  made  one  of  the  greatest  literary  men  of  the 
century  say  that  they  made  him  "  burn  to  be  a  soldier  "  ; 
but  a  soldier,  mark,  who  was  also  an  author.  Mr.  Whit- 
well Elwin,  though  a  Man  of  Letters  by  profession,  and 
an  editor  o(  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  was  not  really  so 
well  able  as  Wellington  to  express  himself.  Nevertheless, 
the  nearly  four  hundred  pages  now  given  to  his  biography 
have  points  of  interest ;  and  the  "  Quarterly  "  was  always 
a  conductor  or,  it  might  be,  a  non-conductor  between 
him  and  the  men  of  talent  and  genius  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries. Even  a  non-conductor  possesses  its  own 
negative  and  often  vital  importance.  "  He  had  no  patience 
with  any  new  -  fangled  theories  that  touched  religion. 
From  first  to  last  he  always  regarded  popular  Darwinism 
as  practically  synonymous  with  infidelity.  That  it  has 
many  disciples  is  only  a  proof  to  me  that  the  followers  are 
themselves  a  feeble  race."  Huxley  and  Tyndall  he  "  placed 
in  a  very  back  row  for  ability."  Again:  "Even  new 
■ways  of  putting  old  truths  did  not  recommend  themselves 
to  Elwin's  mind."  Yet  again  :  "  He  always  maintained 
that  Paley  had  answered  every  objection  that  could  be  urged 
against  the  evidences  of  Christianity."  Again:  "'The 
so-called  higher  criticism,  though  it  was  coming  much 
into  vogue  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  simply,  dismissed  it  with  scorn."  Yet  again  : 
"  George  Eliot  he  could  not  read."  And  again  :  "  He  had 
read  Tennyson,  but  had  a  very  small  admiration  for  him  ; 
and  Browning  he  could  not  read."  And  yet  again  : 
"  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Rossetii  were  to  him  mere 
names,  men  of  no  account."  Yet  again  :  ''  Of  contem- 
porary French  or  German  literature  he  knew  little  and 
read  less."  Finally  :  "  He  had  so  little  sympathy  with  the 
pre-Kaphaelite  school  that  whereas  they  claimed  to  have 
brought  back  a  spirit  of  beauty  after  the  dead  material 
prosaicalnetjs  of  early  Victorian  art,  he  used  to  declare 
that  they  worshipped  ugliness."  And  yet,  as  old  Caspar 
paid  of  Blenheim,  it  was  a  famous  victory — the  career  of 
Elwin,  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  as  Lockhart's  successor, 
with  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  and  extra  for  all  the 
articles  he  wrote.  "  The  usual  rate  of  payment  was  a  guinea 
a  page,  but  the  publisher  very  generously  increased  this 
sum  to  the  more  eminent  authors,  and  did  so  regularly  to 
Whitwell  Elwin,  giving  him,  after  a  time,  as  miicli  as 
£100  for  each  of  his  contributions,  irrespective  of  their 
length."  In  1800  Elwin  left  the  editorial  chair,  but 
continued  to  be  a  contributor  to  the  "  Review  "  down  to 
the  year  1885,  when  he  reviewed  "  Glenaveril,"  perhaps 
out  of  love  for  the  good  old  days  when  the  first  Lord 
Lytton  had  been  one  of  the  few  great  objects  of  his 
ill-assorted  admirations.  For  forty-three  years  he  had 
been  a  "  Quarterly  "  Reviewer  ;  and  here  are  to  be  found 
some  of  his  reviews  in  their  final  and  extended  form. 
He  had  also  been  Rector  of  Booton  for  fifty  years,  and  he 
was  eighty-three  wlien  he  died  on  the  first  day  of  1900, 
as  if  disconcerted  out  of  life  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
century. 


Fiction. 


The    Disentanglers.      Bv    Andrew    Lang.      (Longmans. 

6s.) 
This  is  just  such  a  book  as  a  very  clever  man  who  had 
"  got  an  idea  for  a  novel,"  but  who  was  innocent  of  the 
craft  of  fiction,  would  be  likely  to  write.  The  idea  of 
"The  Disentanglers,"  if  far-fetched,  is  passable.  The 
mission  of  the  society  whose  founders  are  the  heroes  of 
the  book  and  whose  "  proceedings  "  constitute  its  matter, 
is  to  save  people  from  marrying  unsuitable  persons. 
When  a  scion  or  relative  becomes  "entangled  "  with  the 
wrong  lover,  when  a  perfectly  impossible  engagement 
looms  ahead,  then  "  the  problem  for  the  family,  for 
hundreds  of  families,  is  to  get  the  undesirable  marriage 
off  without  the  usual  row.  .  .  .  Daughters  become 
anaemic;  foreign  cures  are  expensive  and  no  good.  Son 
goes  to  the  Devil,  or  the  Cape.  Aged  and  opulent,  but 
amorous,  parent  leaves  everything  lie  can  scrape  together 
to  disapproved-of  new  wife.  Relations  cut  eacli  other  all 
round.  Not  many  people  really  enjoy  that  kind  of  thing. 
They  want  a  pacific  solution — marriage  off,  no  remon- 
strances." Thus  speaks  Merton,  one  of  the  founders,  a 
sort  of  Mr.  Lang  in  slippers.  And  lie  continues  with  his 
solution:  "We  enlist  a  lot  of  girls  and  fellows  like 
ourselves,  beautiful,  attractive,  young,  or  not  so  young, 
well  connected,  intellectual,  athletic,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
types,  but  all  broke,  all  without  visible  means  of  subsist- 
ence. They  are  people  welcome  in  country  houses,  but 
travelling  third-class.  .  .  .  They  go  down  and  dis- 
entangle the  amorous  by— well,  by  entangling  them.  The 
lovers  are  off  with  the  old  love,  the  love  which  causes  all 
the  worry,  without  being  on  with  the  new  love.  The 
thing  quietly  fizzles  out." 

Decidedly  there  is  promise  of  wild,  impossible  comedy 
here.  In  competent  hands  the  thing  might  have  achieved 
distinction.  But  Mr.  Lang  treats  it  loosely,  hurriedly, 
and  unoriginally.  Some  of  the  adventures  are  a  mixture 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade;  others  resemble 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Jacobs  watered  down  with  "  Three 
Men  in  a  Boat."  The  book  reads,  in  a  word,  as  though  it 
had  been  thrown  off  "  for  a  lark  "  by  an  author  facile 
enough  to  produce  an  imitation  of  anything  whatever  in 
the  British  Museum  or  at  Mudie's.  Vast  portions  of  it  are 
padding,  chiefly  conversations,  of  the  literary-smart  order 
—  arrangements  in  dialogue  of  Mr.  Lang's  customary 
effervescence.  The  book  reeks  with  scraps  of  French  and 
Latin,  mythological  allusions,  and  journalistic  references. 
Even  the  Gowrie  Mystery  is  hammered  into  its  substance. 
As  thus : — 

"  Wliat  a  lovely  old  place  !  "  I  said  to  my  companion. 
"  Have  you  secret  passages  and  sliding  panels  and  dark  turn- 
pike stairs?  What  a  lionse  for  conspiracies  !  There  is  a  real 
turret  window  ;  can't  yon  fam'y  it  suddenly  shot  up  and  the 
king's  face  popped  out,  very  red,  and  bellowing  'Treason.'  " 

At  that  moment,  when  my  imagination  was  in  full  career, 
the  turret  window  was  shot  up,  luid  a  face,  very  red,  with  red 
wliiskers,  was  popped  out. 

"  That  is  my  father,"  said  young  Mr.  Warren. 

This  kind  of  thing,  and  various  similar  kinds  of  thing 
will  mildly  amuse  a  few  journalists  part  of  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  Mr.  Lang's  innumerable  activities, 
but,  served  in  large  quantities  to  the  average  novel-reader, 
it  is  just  conceivable  that  it  may  prove  excessively  tedious. 
In  one  of  the  adventures,  a  member  of  the  gang  has 
to  deliver  to  a  provincial  literary  society,  as  part  of  a 
disentangling  intrigue,  a  lecture  on  the  "  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Novels."  Mr.  Ljing  prints  a  full  synopsis  of  this 
lecture,  and  the  synopsis  is  really  very  amusing.  It 
happens  to  be  just  the  jeu  d'esprit  that  Mr.  Lang  can  do 
to  perfection.  "The  Disentanglers"  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  in  the  hght,  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  offered. 
It  must  not  be  criticised  (as  Mr.  Lang  might  say)  au  grand 
eerievx. 
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The  Lauy  of  tue  Barge.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs.    (Harpers.) 

We  open  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Jacobs  with  a  pleasant  sense 
of  amusenie-U-to  come.  This  volume  seems,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  no  exception.  The  tale  whicli  gives  the  book  its 
name  is  bright  and  witty.  We  should  recognise  it  any- 
where as  Irom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jacobs.  The  next  is 
another  matter.  It  is  horrible.  It  has  thrills  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  story  that  one  likes  to  linger  over,  or  to  think 
about,  and  yet  it  is  curiously  fascinating.  It  begins  in 
such  a  matter-of-fact  way,  and  is  about  such  ordinary 
people,  that  the  tragedy  comes  as  a  shock,  and  the  super- 
natural side,  which  is  merely  hinted  at,  gives  a  sense  of 
terror.  In  "The  Monkey's  I'aw,"  as  it  is  called,  there  is 
nothing  definitely  stated  which  the  reader  could  denounce 
as  impossible.  Mr.  Jacobs,  it  seems,  has  two  veins.  In  one 
he  produces  the  gay  stories  touched  with  a  pretty  wit  that 
we  all  know  and  enjoy  ;  in  the  other  he  is  the  possessor 
of  a  grim  power  to  make  the  flesh  creep.  He  has  used  it 
before,  in  "The  Ghost  of  Jerry  Bundler,"  and  there  are 
one  or  two  other  stories  in  this  collection  which  have  the 
same  quality,  notably  a  tale  call  "  The  Well."  The  volume 
includes  plenty  of  lighter  matter.  But  it  is  for  "  The 
Monkey's  Paw  "  tliat  it  will  be  remembered. 


One's  Womeskind.    By  Louis  Zangwill.    (Heinemann.    Cs.) 

A  CBiTic  disposed  to  paradox  might  say  that  the  most 
feminine  jMrtrait  in  this  careful  and  intelligent  work  is 
the  successful  barrister  who  figures  as  the  hero.  Hubert 
Ruthven,  with  a  sweetness  which  passes  into  sanctity, 
plays  the  father  to  two  orphaned  nieces,  weds  an  actress 
■who  has  married  a  married  man,  and  is  the  victim  of  his 
■wife's  rage  for  social  triumphs,  until  she  is  pulled  up  by 
the  conversion  of  one  of  the  nieces  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
He  is,  in  truth,  the  feminine  ideal  of  a  man  suitable  for 
husbondage,  if  the  word  be  accorded  us.  His  tenderness 
is  sleepless  ;  he  is  a  logician  on  the  crest  of  his  passion's 
highest  wave.  Mr.  Zangwill,  however,  has  not  exhausted 
his  knowledge  of  femininity  in  drawing  his  hero.  The 
woman  who  perishes  in  his  first  "  iwok  "  is  excellently 
drawn.  She  is  Agnes,  a  doctor's  relict,  and  a  nagger 
who,  in  a  competition,  would  have  fatigued  Mrs.  Caudle, 
although  she  would  not  have  beaten  her.  All  that  treats 
of  her,  all  that  paints  her  touchiness,  her  inconsistent 
pride,  and  the  e(iiiivocal  position  of  a  cross  woman  allied 
to  her  .social  8uj)eriors,  is  excellent.  When  she  is  dead 
the  romanticist  exacts  from  Mr.  Zangwill  more  than  he 
should  pay.  One  cannot  feel  that  it  is  a  member  of 
"one's  womenkind,"  that  is  to  say,  the  casually-met 
representative  woman,  who  prepares  to  throw  herself  in 
front  of  an  express,  and  is  only  rescued  by  the  gentleman 
who  gave  her  the  half  of  a  ring  when  she  was  seven. 
This  woman  is,  in  fact,  the  woman  of  fiction,  doomed  to 
despairs  tiiat  border  on  delights,  to  hear  her  mother 
called  a  street-walker  in  a  Bond  Street  tea-room,  and  to 
marry  Fate's  apix)inted. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  extremely  interesting  and  intellec- 
tual novel  does  not  offer  more  than  an  impression  of  a 
well-jMiinted  but  arbitrarily  selected  gro.Hpof  women  whose 
pose  and  action  are  neither  individual  nor  typical.  Par- 
ticular passages  are  excellent — for  instance,  the  account  of 
the  scaring  and  soothing  of  a  high-spirited  child,  in 
Book  II.,  Chap.  VIII.  Mr.  Zangwill  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  child's  sen.sations  in  leaving  a  London 
terminus,  and  in  compliment  to  him  we  too  shall  see  rail- 
way signal  jKjsts  like  notes  of  music  in  the  air.  He  has, 
however,  "  spread  "  himself  too  much.  M.  Bjurget  in  "  Le 
Luxe  des  Autres,"  by  devoting  himself  to  a  single  motif — 
the  professional  man,  overworking  himself  to  support  a 
social  existence  inimical  to  his  peace — creates  a  more 
powerful,  more  memorable  effect  than  Mr.  Louis  Zangwill 
with  his  plurality  of  motifs,  one  of  which  is  similar  to 
M.  Bourget's.       - 


Notes  on   Novels. 

[The«e  twtea  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  vot  neeeaaarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

Hidden  Manna.  By  A.  J.  Daw.son. 

Mr.'  Dawson  requires  no  introduction  to  readers  interested 
in  Morocco.  In  this  volume,  he  presents  a  series  of 
pictures  of  Morocco  through  which,  in  their  ensemble,  the 
reader  may  learn  that  secret  charm,  which  many  speak  of 
as  though  it  were  to  be  won  by  any  tourist,  however 
inquisitive.  "  The  moon  is  wont,"  he  writes  "  to  lighten 
Morocco  by  night  with  the  most  pellucid  aspect  of  her 
loveliness  .  .  .  it  is  no  longer  a  litter  of  raggedly- 
set  jewels,  but  an  ordered  array  of  softly-gleaming  terraces 
in  mother-of-pearl."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

Leslie  Fahquhab.  By  Rosaline  Masson. 

The  opening  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  Scotch  girl  who 
is  riding  her  pony  across  Scotch  moors.  She  is  upf-i> 
phisticated  and  happy,  but  an  unexpected  invitation  to 
]'".ngland  draws  her  into  an  atmosphere  alien  to  her  for 
other  reasons  than  those  of  climate.  The  actual  incidents 
of  this  v'sit  are  not  new,  but  lycslie  Farquhar  learns  to 
think.  The  reason  of  this  was  the  hidden  love  for  a  man 
who  on  his  side  "  was  simply  in  love  with  his  life."  And 
so  he  went  away  and  forgot  her,  as  men  do.  but  Leslie  is 
consoled,  as  girls  are,  by  that  wonderful  "better  man" 
without  whom  fiction  would  be  in  at  least  as  great  a 
muddle  as  life.     (Murray.     6s.) 

The  Green  Replblic.  By  A.  P.  A.  O'Gaba. 

The  author  describes  a  visit  to  South  Tyrone  in  which 
he  discusses  the  actual  conditions  of  the  agrarian  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  That  Dr.  O'Gara  is  no  optimist  on  this 
subject  is  shown  by  the  following:  "In  the  actual  field 
of  observation  our  "inquirer  can  satisfy  himself  that  the 
common  statement  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  better 
off  in  the  workhouse  when  he  comes  to  die  than  as  he 
lives  outside  is,  in  general,  true."  The  book  is  written  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  modern  Irish  life. 
(Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 


By  Herman  Knickerbocker 
Viele. 


The  Inn  of  the  Silver 
Moon. 

"  '  If  you  -will  refrain  from  talking  all  at  the  same  time, 
I  will  tell  you  everything  that  I  know,'  said  the  gardener 
loftily,  '  and  as  it  was  I  who  last  saw  the  master  alive,  what 
I  have  to  say  may  be  of  some  importance.'  "  That  is  how 
the  book  begins,  and  the  reader,  like  the  hero  himself, 
is  still  further  tantalized  by  the  vagueness  of  the  address-- 
the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon.  A  faint  light,  however,  is 
thrown  on  the  significance  of  the  inn  by  an  old  Provencal 
ditty,  but  a  vein  of  fantastic  illusions  runs  through  the 
whole  book  which  is  quite  in  hannony  with  its  title. 
(Murray.     2s.  6d.) 

Transplanted.  By  Nichoias  P.  Murphy. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  ordinary  emigraticm  to  Australia 
or  Canada;  the  transplantation  is  considerably  more 
tragic  than  that.  The  Ballantynes  were  hard  up;  they 
had  to  leave  Kensington  ;  they  "had  to  live  in  Bow.  They 
get  out  of  it  in  the  end  all  right,  and  the  only  daughter 
marries  the  man  of  her  choice.  Everything  in  fact  goes 
well  with  them,  and  the  early  crescendo  of  misfortune 
passes  into  a  permanent  grin  of  satisfaction. 

We  have  also  received  "  Nicholas  Mosley,  Loyalist,"  by 
E.  F.  Letts  and  M.  F.  S.  Letts  (Drane) ;  "Judith: 
an  Old  Time  Romance,"  by  "  Monowai "  (Drane); 
"Rudiments,"  bv  Horence  Galbraith  (Drane);  "The 
Master  of  Hadlow,''  bv  Herbert  Loraine  (Elliot  Stock) ; 
"  The  Daughter  of  the  Dawn,"  by  W.  R.  Hodder  (Jarrold 
and  Sons). 
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The  Second  Jungle  Book,  witli  Illustrations. 

The  Day's  Work. 

Stalky  and  Co. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.    Vol.  1. 
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The  Naulahka.    By  Rmlyard  Kipling  and  Woloott 
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Kim.    llliistratel  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling. 


Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

Life's   Handicap,  being  Stories  of  mine 

own  People. 
Many  Inventions. 
The  Light  that  Failed. 
Wee  wnilie  V^inkie,  and  other  Stories. 
Soldiers  Three,  and  other  Stories. 
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by  K.  T.  Cook.  M.A. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d.  each,  net. 

Volume  I.— TURNER.    -164  pagi\s  lllrstrttted  with  12  Pliotogravuro  I'liite«. 
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THE  BURIED  TEMPLE.   By  Maurice  Maetwr 

LIXCK.      Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.     CrOWn  8v0,  cloth, 

gilt  top.  Designed  Cover,  5s.  net. 

The  WORI.n. -"M.  Maeterlinck  has  written  nothing  more  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
general  reader." 

THE  PATH  TO  ROME.  By  H.  Beli.oc.  With 
80  lUiistiaiions  b.v  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Designed 
Cover,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Ptt.ot.— "No  book  (?e9cribin{,'  a  man's  solitary  travel  has  appeared  in  the 
English  language  which  comes  so  near  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Steven,<on." 

PARIS  IN  1789-1794.  By  J.  G.  Alger.  Thases  of 
I  he   French   Revolution.     With  Plan  of  Old  P.-iris.     664  pageS, 

demy  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Bookman. — "Valuable    to    the    stuiient,  for  whom   no  doubt    it  is  primarily 
jntended." 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRITICISM.    By  W. 

Basil  Worsfold.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 
A  New  Cheap  Edition.     CrOWn  SvO,  cloth,  38.  6d.  net. 

{_Juit  out, 

THE    ATHENIAN    DRAMA. 

Verse  Translations   of    the   Greek    Dramatic    Poets,    with 
C'ominentaries  and  Notes. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  per  vol.  net. 
SOPHOCLES.-GEDIPUS,  TYRANNUS,  and 

COLONKUS  aud  ANTIGONE.  By  Prof.  J.  8.  I'H-ILUMORE. 
With  an  Introluction  on  SOPHOCLES  and  his  TREATMENT 
of  IRAGEDY,  and  10  Illustrations  from  Ancient  Sculptuits 
and  Painting. 

EURIPIDES  —HIPPOLYTUS  ;    BACCH^  ; 

ARISTOPHANES' FROGS.  Bv  Prof.  Gilbert  MUKRAY.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Ttie  LOST  TRAGEDIES  of  KURIPIDES, 
and  an  Introduction  on  The  SIGNIFL  ANCE  of  the  BACCH.E 
in  ATHENIAN  HISIORY,  and  12  lUustiations  from  Ancient 
Sculptures  and  Painting. 
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BRITISH  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  FIELD.    By 

Sir    FlKRiiEHT    Ma.xwell,      Wiih   4   lUusriatious   in    Coliur 
by  R.  Sinikin,  and  11  Plans  of  Battles.      CrOWn   8    0,  cloth, 

gilt  edges.  Designed  Cover,  68.    (i »«»?  Kngiund  LUmiry.) 

GLOBE.— "Just  the  sort  of  book  we  should  naturally  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
masculine  youth."  ^» 

NEW  FICTION.— Crown  Svo,  cloth,  68.  each. 
THE    CAPTAIN    OF   HIS    SOUL.     By  Henry 

Gilbert,  Author  ol  ■'  Hearts  in  Revolt." 
The  times.— "This  is  a  remarkable  book.    It  grips;    it  is  full  of  thought, 
romp«lllng  tlionght  in  return." 

BADMANSTOW.     By  I-:.  L.  Haverfield,  Author 

of  ••  stanhope." 

WHEN    SPURS  \VERE  GOLD  :  A  Suppressed 
Page  of  History  reliiting  to  Henry  V.     By  Russell  Oarkier. 

Literary  WORLn.— "Deserves  to  have  many  renders." 

JESSIE    VANDELEUR.     By  Ethel  C.   Mayne, 

Author  of  ''The  Clearer  Vision." 
SONIiAt    Si'KCIAK.  -•".Ur-'sie  Vaiideleur,'  with  its  distinct  literary  note  and 
broail  and  powerful  cbaractcrisntion,  is  quite  ouc  of  the  mosi  remarltable  novels  of 
the  siaison." 
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SERIES    OF 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

AUTOCRAT  —  PROFESSOR  —  POET. 

With  150  lllustrat  ons  by  H.  M.  BROCK. 

In  Three  Volumes,  long  fc  ip.  Svo,  3.^.  Od.  net  cuoli. 

(Uniform  with  Mr.  0.  E.  Brook's  "  Eli  \,"  Fourth  Edition.) 

Alto  a  /Mri/f- Paper  Etiifion  of  25*'  Copifs^  the  price 

to  be  obtaineii  of  the  Jlookxellerit. 
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Pall  Mall  Oazette. 
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ADVENTURES     OF     DON 

QUIXOTE.     Condensed   for   Young   People.     With 

40  lllustratious  and  Cover  Design  by  W.  H.  Kobinson. 

5s.  net. 

"The  artist's  couception  of  the  melancholy  knight  is 

undeniably  clever  and  well  presented.    This  should  prove 

an  excellent  introduction  ^o  the  great  Spanish  romance." 

—Pan  Mall  Gazette. 

ANNALS   OF   FAIRYLAND.     New   Volume. 

THE  REIGN  OF  KING  OBERON. 

Eiiitevi  by  Waltkr  JkrKOLII.     With  verv  numerous 

Dluatrations,  and  Coloured  Cover  a-d   Frontispiece 

by    Charles    Robinson.     4s.    6.1.    net.      Previous 

YoLrwES:    Kinfr    Herla.    Edited    by    William 

CANTON  ■  Kinic  Cole.     Kdittd  by  J.  M.  GlunoN. 

"  A  ptrfectly  delightful  b  »ok      ....    Illustrations  at 

once  very  skilful  atid  intensely  diverting.    ....    No 

more  delightful  Christmas  book." — Nap  A>je. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE    SWORD. 

A  Book  for  Boys.     By  T.  S.Pki'PIN.     Illustrated  by 
G.  W.  C.  Hutchinson.    3«.td.  net. 
"All  youngsters  will  enjoy  this  ttory." — 

Piihlishers'  Circular. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND.  By  Chakles  DiCKKNS.  W-th  IdO  Illustra- 
tions and  Ciiloured  Cover  by  Patten  Wilson.  5s.  n-t. 
"Made  siiecially  attractive  by   the  many   illu-trativ^ 

drawings  of  Mr.  Piitten  Wilson,  who  has  been  happy  in  his 

choice  and  treatment  of  subjects." — Globe. 

STORIED  OF   EARLY  BRITISH 

HEROES.  Founded  f  u  Geoffrey  of  Monnmuth's 
"ObronicUs  of  the  Briti.sli  Kings."  By  C.  G. 
HautLEV.  Illustrated  by  Patten  Wilson.  4s.  6d.net. 

THE  BAIRN  BOOKS-III.    THE 

zoo  BOOK;  3V.  THE  SHOPPING  DAT.  Eaoh 
with  veiy  ninnerou-s  Picturts  in  Colours  by 
Charles  Robinson.  In  Coloured  Covers.  Crown 
16mo,  Is.  3d.  net  per  volume,  or  together  in  box, 
2s.  6d.  net. 
"Clianninjily  quaint,  with  the  funniest  yet  most 
artistic  iWastr&iivns." ~Glasf/otr  Herald, 

THE  GOLDEN  WORLD.    A  Book 

tf  Verses  for  Children.      By    Reki)    MoorhoL'SE. 

With  Frontispiece  ami  Cover  by  Charles  Robinson. 

3s.  Gd  net. 
"  Nursery  lyrics  of  a  playful,  graceful  fancy    .    .    .  will 
be    readily  nnder-'tood    by     those     to    whom    they    are 
ad  i»*psstd."—  Siolsmau, 

THE    VALE    OF    CEDARS,   and 

Other  Tales.  By  GRACE  AOUILAR.  With  intro- 
duction by  Walter  Jerrolii.  With  IlluBtrations, 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  Cover  Design  by  T.  H. 
Robinson.    Ss.  net. 

A  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  SAINTS. 

By  William  Canton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Illustrate*!,  and   with    Coloured    Cover    by  T.   H. 
Robinson.    3s.  6't.  net. 
•«•  5,000  c(^)ies  qf  the  more  expensive  edition  already 
sold  in  England, 

THE  TEMPLE  CLASSICS  for  YOlINfl  PEOPLE. 

New  VoLi'MKS  : 

HEROES  of  the  NORSELANDS. 
ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES. 
KINGSLEY'S  WESTWARD  HO ! 

(2  Vols.) 
Each  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  antl  namerons  Illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  Is.  ttd.  net ;  lambskin,  2s.  net. 
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Children   and    Christmas. 

Great  men  have  yielded  to  the  mid-winter  madness  which 
exalts  the  child  so  far  above  the  philosopher.  Think  of 
the  creator  of  Becky  Sharp,  the  man  who  read  the  hard 
comedy  of  life  with  so  persistent  a  smile.  How  well  he 
understood  how  to  come  down  to  this  topsy-turvy  world 
in  which  unrealities  ring  true.  How  well  he  understood 
the  child-like  wonder  which  clamours  for  the  improbable 
as  its  rightful  share  of  truth.  To  thousands  of  important 
atoms  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  is  the  magician  of 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring."  Thackeray  knew.  The  world 
was  a  big  fair  where  worldly  people  scrambled  for  the  best 
places  before  the  best  booths.  Many  of  them  jostled  each 
other  with  that  politeness  which  is  the  cynical  mask  of 
insolence.  Many  of  them  did  it  with  a  whine  or  a  snarl, 
an  entreaty  or  a  curse,  but,  with  the  exception  of  an  odd 
retired  Indian  officer  or  so,  one  and  all  wanted,  <nnd  one 
and  all  shoved.  But  just  once  in  the  year  things  became 
suddenly  different.  There  was  generally  frost  on  the 
window  panes,  but  men's  hearts  grew  warmer.  A  new 
magic  came  in  with  Cbristmas  Eve,  and  men  saw  each 
other  with  new  eyes,  as  though  penetrated  by  the  remote 
wisdom  of  childhood.  The  childishness  of  Major  Pen- 
dennis  that  had  so  long  passed  for  shrewdness,  was  now 
rightly  condemned.  George  Warrington  is  suddenly 
dragged  from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  to  become  the 
over-lord  of  the  nursery.  But  the  supremely  wonderful 
thing  of  all,  to  be  darkly  hinted  at  rather  than  openly 
discussed,  was  the  mysterious  absence  of  Colonel  New- 
come.  But  it  became  as  clear  as  daylight  when  the 
stockings  were  investigated  in  the  morning.  Of  course  he 
had  been  helping  Father  Christmas,  driving  through  the 
wonderful  night,  perhaps  even  guiding  the  reindeer  with 
his  own  hands !  Nobody  caught  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
better  than  the  man  who  has  been  accused  by  M.  Taine 
of  having  persecuted  Becky  Sharp  with  too  mordant  an 
irony. 

Thackeray  translated,  as  it  were,  the  impression  of 
Christmas  shared  in  to  a  certain  extent  by  most  human 
beings.  But  Dickens  seems  to  have  felt  the  thrill  of  this 
season,  the  real  significance  of  "  peace  and  goodwill "  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own.  The  chimes  spoke  to  Dickens 
as  they  spoke  to  nobody  else.  For  him  it  was  veritably  a 
new  world  which  never  more  could  be  quite  as  it  had 
been  There  was  magic,  obvious,  palpable  magic  at  work 
wherever  one  turned  to  look  for  it.  A  grocer's  shop  was 
transformed  into  a  wonderland  of  poetry.  The  grocer, 
the  Spicier  whose  verj' calling  is  synonymous  with  a  sneer, 
becomes  a  radiant  being  vibrating  with  a  strange  vitality. 
For  the  new  elixir  has  been  found  for  liim  who  wills  to 
taste  of  it,  the  new  elixir  which  after  all  is  but  "  the  cup 
of  cold  water  "  which  the  world  had  begim  to  forget. 

With  Lewis  Carroll  it  was  frankly  Christmas  all  the 
year  round.  Of  course  the  White  Rabbit  was  not  in 
winter  clothes,  but  his  habit  of  thought  was  essentially 
tliat  of  Christmas-tide.  The  Hatter  could  receive  serious 
attention  only  at  a  Christmas  dinner-table,  while  the 
March-Hare,  in  spite  of  his  misleading  label,  is  obviously 
a  Decembrist.  Alice  herself — on  either  side  of  the  looking- 
glass — seems  eternally  to  wander  through  a  haunted  forest 
of  Christmas  trees.  The  forest  rings  with  laughter,  but 
the  child  herself  is  curiously  grave.  For  the  gladness  of 
childhood  does  not  find  its  final  expression  in  an  ape's 
grin,  and  you  cannot  win   the  homige  of  its  wonder  by 


mere  reminiscences  of  over-eating,  however  alluringly 
described.  Little  boys  pluckily  eating  their  way  out  of  a 
monstrous  plum-pudding,  visions  of  triumphant  gluttony, 
Titanic  turkeys,  pyramids  of  mince  pies,  an  uncle 
ceaselessly  carving,  the  glory  of  preposterous  helpings, 
remorseless  wedges  of  cake — none  of  these  motives  are 
wholly  repellent  to  the  child  mind.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  mere  conscientious  reports  of  nursery  orgies  are  not 
what  children  are  actually  looking  for.  In  their  case 
realism  is  hopelessly  astray.  They  ask  for  wonder  rather 
than  reality,  and  they  ask  for  it  because  they  have  not 
learned  how  wonderful  reality  is.  Right  or  wrong  it  is 
their  season,  and  to  argue  with  them  is  idle  and  rather 
dull.  Besides,  well,  possibly  some  of  us  have  a  sneaking 
sympathy  for  their  choice. 

The  present  writer  has  visited  several  of  the  book-shops 
during  the  past  week,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  as  to  who 
are  holding  this  difficult  audience  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  Kipling  holds  them  with  the  spell  of  his  "Just  So 
Stories."  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  still  claims  the  adherence  of 
his  faithful  constituents,  the  children  of  the  Empire,  from 
whose  verdict  there  is  no  appeal.  "  The  Romance  Book  " 
is  being  devoured  ;  after  all  it  is  only  the  old  that  is 
always  new.  Next  on  the  roll  of  Christmas  honours  one 
might  place  Mr.  Charles  Pear's  "Mr.  Punch's  Book  for 
Children."  After  these  may  be  mentioned  another  quite 
popular  work,  "  Grant  Richards'  Children's  Annual,  1903." 
Further  than  this  no  attempt  need  be  made  at  conscious 
discrimination.  In  fact,  criticism  stands  abashed  before  the 
very  titles.  Imagine  a  critic,  be  he  never  so  pompously 
conscientious,  attempting  seriously  to  laud  or  belittle 
"  Peggy  and  Jill  "  or  "  Tin  Tan  Tales." 

No !  no  !  Let  the  children  read  them  by  all  means,  but 
do  not  let  us  introduce  the  old  jargon  into  the  nursery  ; 
they  will  start  it  soon  enough  themselves.  But  in  the 
meantime  we  had  better  refrain  from  analyzing  the 
precise  phase  of  emotional  interest  excited  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Farrow's  "  An  A.B.C."  Children  live  intensely  in  the 
present,  and  we  who  are  so  much  older  and  wiser  and 
better  live  in  the  future  or  the  past.  That  is  the  real 
barrier  between  them  and  us,  a  barrier  which  neither, 
perhaps,  should  ever  attempt  to  pass.  And  Christmas, 
pre-eminently  their  season,  is  the  time  of  all  others  when 
each  should  pluck  the  passing  days  without  counting 
them. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture,  a  side  which  Dickens,  at  least,  appreciated 
quite  as  much  as  he  did  that  of  an  irradiated  Scrooge, 
i'hat  is  quite  true,  but  the  pathetic  is  written  on  a  page  of 
life  which  children  have  not  yet  reached,  but  which  they 
will  have  to  turn  over — if  indeed  they  ever  get  past  it — 
quite  soon  enough.  .  It  is  not  the  page  for  Christmas  as 
they  understand  it,  and  it  is  they  who  understand  it  best 
of  all. 

So,  if  ghosts  whisper  to  vou,  do  not  listen  lest  the 
shadow  pass  from  you  to  them.  If  memory  sting  you,  if 
remorse  bite  into  your  heart,  fight  them  down  lest  through 
you  they  strike  at  them.  Above  all,  do  not  stare  too 
fixedly  into  the  flames,  for  there,  sooner  or  later,  you  will 
see  the  mockery  of  the  past,  which  is  regret,  and  the 
mockery  of  the  future,  which  is  despair.  Follow  their 
lead.  They  know  the  way.  Watch  their  faces  and  learn. 
And  then  yon,  too,  may  suddenly  become  infused  with 
the  spirit  of  Christmas,  which  an  ironical  world  has  never 
wholly  sneered  away.  For  the  children  will  teach  you 
a  lesson  older  than  Christmas,  the  secret  of  simple 
kindliness,  which,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  sympathy 
of  Plato,  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
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Christmas   Books. 

Gift  Books. 

A  VERY  distinct  feature  of  this  season's  publishing  has 
been  the  number  of  important  and  sumptuous  volumes 
upon  art  and  artists.  With  many  of  these  we  have 
already  dealt  in  our  columns,  but  we  may  recall  par- 
ticularly the  "  Hogarth  "  of  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Davies's  "  Franz  Hals."  In 
our  present  issue  we  review  Miss  Simmond's  "  Pintoricchio  " 
and  Miss  Crutwell's  "  Luca  and  Andrea  della  Robbia." 
In  Mr.  Graham  Robertson's  "Old  English  Songs  and 
Dances  "  we  liad  a  dehghtful  volume  of  a  kind  which 
we  are  always  glad  to  welcome,  and  the  reprint  of  Blake's 
illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job  was  at  once  wisely  timed 
and  excellently  produced.  Of  smaller  art  and  gift  books 
there  have  been  many ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendencj'  to  publish  books  with  a  wealth  of  coloured 
illustrations.  Of  such  were  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes' 
"World-Pictures"  and  Mr.  Talbot  Kelly's  "Egypt 
Painted  and  Described." 

Of  minor  publications  and  reprints,  which  usually  come 
under  the  general  heading  of  Gift  Books,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  illustrated  editions  of 
popular  authors.  Jane  Austen  is  fairly  well  represented, 
and  there  are  Messrs.  Dent's  Thackeray  and  Messrs. 
Chapman's  new  Dickens,  but  we  miss  certain  old  favourites. 
Perhaps  Dickens  and  Thackeray  should  hardly  be  described 
as  gift-bofjk  authors,  but  when  exceUent  editions  of  them 
are  published  we  always  feel  that  it  gives  an  opportunity 
to  tlie  older  generation  to  present  to  the  younger  the 
unfailing  charm  of  the  immortals.  There  have  been  many 
other  publications  which  we  have  considered  from  time  to 
time  as  they  appeared  ;  for  these  we  must  refer  readers  to 
our  back  numbers.  We  notice  below  some  further  Gift 
Books. 

Dre.^m    Days.      By    Kenneth    Grahame.      Illustrated    by 
Maxfield  Parrish.     (Lane.     7s.  6d.  net.) 

Me.  GRjVHAJrE's  stories  have  so  intangible  a  charm,  a  grace 
and  humour  so  tenderly  fragile,  that  onlv  an  ilhistrator  of 
genius  ought  to  lay  hands  upon  them.  The  publisher  has 
persuaded  an  illustrator  of  genius  to  do  so ;  for  we  can 
apply  no  weiiker  term  to  Mr.  MaxGeld  Parrish.  His 
pictures  are  sheer  delight ;  one  only  regrets  their  infre  ■ 
quency.     We  would  have  him  opposite  every  page. 

Twelve  Portraits.     Second  Series.    By  William  Nicholson, 
(lleineraann.) 

Mr.  NicnoL.soN's  art  is  a  thing  apart.  The  trick  of  it  may 
appear  easy,  and  he  has  many  imitators,  but  compare  the 
best  of  this  derivative. work  with  Mr.  Nicholson's  and  his 
force  and  brilliance  become  doubly  apparent.  Mr.  Nicholson 
is  not  only  an  admirable  draughtsman,  he  also  has  a 
remarkable  {wwer  of  suggesting  personality.  Take,  for 
example,  the  portraits  of  Eleonora  Duse  and  Mark  Twain 
in  this  collection.  Each  requires  a  different  touch,  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  each  is"  full  of  real  and 
understanding  portraiture.  Amongst  other  drawings  in 
the  portfolio  are  portraits  of  the  Kaiser,  Sada  Yacco,  and 
Henrik  Ibsen.  "  The  Artist  suggests  that  these  Pictures 
be  framed  in  lilack  (half-inch)  frames,  without  an  extra 
mount." 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsoi!.  (Bell.  10s.  6d.  net.) 
Tuis  is  the  first  volume  of  the  "Abbey  Shakespeare." 
The  edition  is  to  be  limited,  each  play  is  to  appear  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  the  volumes  are  to  be  issued  at 
intervals  of  two  months.  Thece  always  seems  room  for 
another  Shakespeare,  and  certainly  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  this  beautiful  issue.  The  text  used  is 
that  of  the  "  Cambridge  "  Shakespeare. 


The  Book  of  Job.  Illustrated  by  Robert  T.  Rose.  (Bell. 
25s.  net.) 

Tms  issue  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  "  Abbey  Texts  "  series 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  type,  paper  and 
format.  The  type  in  particular  is  beiiutifuUy  clear, 
standing  out  from  the  page  in  a  manner  really  to  save  the 
eye  unaue  weariness.  Mr.  Rose's  illustrations  are  not 
very  satisfactory ;  thej'  lack  true  dignity,  and  now  and 
then  are  merely  trivial ;  but  occasionally  Mr.  Rose  attains 
to  both  dignity  and  imagination. 

The  Boy's  Ii.iad.  By  Walter  Copland  Perry.  (Macmillan 
6s.) 

Mr.  Perry  says  in  his  Preface ;  "  Many  of  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  legends  and  fables  connected 
with  the  Trojan  War  are  not,  as  is  well  known,  to  be 
found  in  '  The  Iliad  of  Homer.'  "  In  this  volume  Mr. 
Perry  sets  himself  the  task  of  presenting  intelligibly 
to  boys  the  principal  ante  and  post-Homeric  tales  and 
fables.  Mr.  Perry  has  succeeded  admirably  ;  his  narrative 
is  digniQed,  simple,  and  moving.  The  volume  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood. 

The  Story  of  the  Bold  Pecopin.  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine. 
By  Victor  Hugo.  Done  into  English  by  Eleanor  and 
Augustine  Birrell.     (Smith,  lilder.     7s.  6d.) 

Taken  from  Victor  Hugo's  "  Le  Rhin  "  and  slightly  con- 
densed. The  translation  is  easy  and  natural,  though  it 
inevitably  misses  something  of  the  weirdness  and  suggestion 
of  the  original.  The  translators'  devil  does  not  seem  so- 
effective  as  Victor  Hugo's  devil.  The  verse  translations 
are  by  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson,  and  the  illustrations  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Millar. 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  By  Lawrence  Sterne.  Illustrated 
by  T.  H.  Robinson.     (Sands.     2s.  6d.) 

This  is  an  attractive  reprint  of  the  first  edition — 1768 — of 
Mr.  Yorick's  classic  work  of  travel,  dressed  up  prettily  for 
a  Christmas  present  with  some  dainty  and  discreet  draw- 
ings. A  prefatory  note  states  that  the  hyphen  (meaning 
dash)  with  which  the  book  usually  ends  was  not  in  the 
first  edition,  and  that  Sterne  is  therefore  to  be  absolved  of 
a  characteristic  Sternism,  but  we  can  hardly  accept  thia 
piece  of  very  unnecessary  white-washing  so  long  as  the 
last  word  is  printed  in  the  possessive  case.  The  matter, 
however,  is  immaterial ;  the  book  is  too  delicate  for  a 
question  of  indelicacy  to  trouble  any  one's  head. 


Poems.    By  P.  B.  Shelley. 
Bell.     (Bell.     78.  6d.) 


Illustrated  by  Robert  Anninjr 


Another  volume  of  the  Endymion  series.  Mr.  Bell  is 
a  firm  draughtsman  and  always  graceful  in  thought ;  but 
the  very  fact  that  he  has  illustrated  so  man}'  poets  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  this  seems  to  point  to  a  defect 
in  his  scheme.  Is  any  good  purpose  served  by  accom- 
panying the  poems  of  Shelley  with  outline  drawings  of 
Greek  maidens  ?  Does  the  presentment  of  a  naked  woman 
on  a  cumulus  assist  "  The  Cloud  "  in  any  way  ?  If  the 
answer  is  ye?,  we  have  no  more  to  say,  except  to  commend 
this  book,  which  is  as  attractive  as  its  companions  have 
been.  To  ourselves  it  makes  only  a  languid  appeal  at 
best :  we  do  not  want  flesh  and  blood  parallelism  to 
Shelley's  etherealities  and  intangibilities  ;  we  dislike  such 
hard  lines  as  Mr.  Bell  uses  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  spine  and  other  anatomical  landmarks.  "  Adonaia " 
might  have  sent  him  to  the  portraits  of  Keats  ;  instead 
he  offers  the  features  of  an  immature  Dante.  Mr.  Walter 
Raleigh  provides  a  pleasant  introduction. 

The   Ingoldsby   Lf:GESDS.      Illustrated    by   Herbert    Cole. 

(Lane.) 
A  iundsome  voluiTie,  very  well  printed,  with  some  hundred 
excellent  drawings  by  Mr.  Herbert  Cole.     We  doubt  if 
the  illustrator  has  quite  caught  the  rollicking  spirit  of  his 
author,  but  his  pictures  are  intelligent  and  clever. 
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The  History  of  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson.  (Wells 
Gardner.) 

Thi3  pleasant  volume  is  another  of  those  recurring  re- 
minders of  how  like  the  books  of  one  publisher  to  those  of 
another  can  Se.  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  making  dainty 
pictures  for  Messrs.  Macmillan  for  so  long  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  any  other  imprint  than  theirs  should  be 
on  the  title  page.  But  no,  it  is  not  theirs.  We  are  glad 
to  find  competition  thus  extending  Mr.  Thomson's  sphere. 
The  book  is  a  charming  one. 

OiTR  Antediluvian  Ancestors.  By  F.  Opper.  (Pearson.) 
We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Opper  or  Mr.  Reed  came  first, 
the  one  with  the  present  drawings  (in  the  "  New  York 
Evening  Post")  and  the  other  witli  his  "Prehistoric 
Peeps"  (in  "Punch");  but  it  mutters  vei-y  little  since 
their  methods  differ.  Mr.  Reed  grouped  his  characters, 
showing  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  life ; 
Mr.  Opper  takes  two  or  three  antediluvians  steadily  through 
the  daily  round.  Mr.  Reed  is  stronger  in  facial  play  but 
Mr.  Opper  is  stronger  in  fun.  In  one  picture  we  see 
Mrs.  Stonehaichet's  boarders  waiting  for  dinner,  and  their 
disgust  on  finding  that  it's  the  same  old  icthyosaurus  stew 
once  more.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  difference  from 
Mr.  lieed,  for  in  "  Prehistoric  Peeps "  the  mammoths 
always  had  the  best  of  it.  Mr.  Opper's  book  is  an  excellent 
budget  to  help  fill  a  spare  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is, 
we  take  it,  the  aim  of  all  such  unwieldy  volumes. 

Scenes  from  "Cranford"  ARii.tsGED  for  Dramatic  Per- 
formance.   By  Beatrice  Hatch.    (Grant  Richards.    2s.  6d.) 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  story  is  never  likely  to  lose  favour  until 
the  American  invasion  or  some  other  influence  has  removed 
the  last  trace  of  English  quietude.  But  we  doubt  if  the 
extremely  long-winded  speeches  into  which  it  has  been 
cut  by  Miss  Hatch  will  do  anything  for  its  popularity. 
That  some  fair  amusing  dramatic  scenes  could  be 
,  arranged  from  the  book  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  the 
conversations  should  be  quicker  than  they  are  in  this 
volume.  And  in  any  case  the  Cranford  characters,  seem- 
ingly so  easy,  would  need  a  deal  of  acting  if  any  of  their 
simplicity  and  fragrance  were  to  survive  paint  and  powder 
and  all  the  trickery  of  even  the  amateur  stage. 

Children's  Gardens.     By  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil.     (Macmillan. 

6s.) 
This  book  is  indeed  a  sign  of  the  times,     A  few  years 
ago  no  child  dreamed  of  having  more  than  a  square  yard 

or  so   in  a  corner  of  the  garden  proper  ;  but  now ! 

Here  is  a  portly  volume,  with  sumptuous  photographs, 
devoted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  children  in  the 
art  of  serious  horticulture.  Lists  of  flowers  that  are 
suitable  for  their  plots  are  given — some  costing  far  too 
much  money — and  there  is  even  a  full-page  plate  of  the 
Gamunda  Reg-alia.  We  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  a'l 
this  rather  silly  ;  we  prefer  the  old  square  yard  corner,  with 
mustard  and  cress  in  "it  sprouting  in  autograph,  for 
the  ordinary  child.  The  extraordinary  child  can  learn 
more  from  his  parents  or  the  gardener  than  from  this 
amiable  but  garrulous  work. 

The  Cat  Manual.     By  Dick  Whittington.     (Xewnes.) 

This  little  work,  by  a  three-times  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
is  a  guide  to  the  breeding  of  cats  for  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  gather  from  its  pages  tliat  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  cat  breeder  to  avoid  making  a  comfortable  sum  of 
money  every  year,  if  cats  of  pure  strains  only  are  encouraged. 
Some  of  the  cats  photographed  here  are  exquisite,  and 
indeed,  whether  one  intends  to  take  seriously  to  cat- 
breeding  or  not,  it  is  a  fascinating  little  book. 


Books   for  Children. 

Picture    Books. 

One  noticeable  thing  about  the  picture  books  of  this  year 
is  their  diminutive  size  and  family  likeness.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  may  not  have  the  followers  he 
desires,  but  we  are  all  Bannennaniacs  in  the  nursery.  In 
other  words,  the  book  of  the  moment  is  modelled  on  Mrs. 
Bannerman's  "Little  Black  Sambo"  of  a  few  seasons 
back.  Mrs.  Bannerman  herself  provides  one  imitation — 
"Little  Black  Quibba"  (Nisbet),  which  is  worthy  of  the 
Sambo  epic  both  in  narrative  and  pictures.  It  describes 
the  Homeric  battle  between  a  really  bad  pytlion  and  a 
rather  bad  elephant.  Best  of  Mrs.  Bannerman's  disciples 
is  Miss  Beatrix  Potter,  with  the  engrossing  "  Tale  of 
Peter  Rabbit  "  (Warne).  Peter  Rabbit,  having  been  told 
by  his  mother  not  to  go  into  Mr.  McGregor's  garden,  did 
go,  and  fearful  were  his  adventures  before  he  reached 
safety  again.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  Peter  Rabbit 
endured  for  a  generation,  for  he  has  a  simple  endearingness 
which  is  the  best  antiseptic. 

Other  good  exercises  in  the  black  (Sambo)  art  are  "  The 
Bad  Mrs.  Ginger,"  by  Honor  C.  Appleton  (Grant  Richards), 
a  story  with  very  good  pictures  and  a  fairly  interesting 
theme,  and  "Little  White  Barbara,"  by  Eleanor  March 
(Grant  Richards),  the  history  of  a  little  girl  who  was 
cured  of  laughter  by  what  seems  to  have  been  a  bad 
attack  of  anfemia — a  very  ilainty  little  volume. 

Among  other  little  picture  books  are  "  The  Story 
of  a  Little  Coloured  Coon,"  "  The  Adventures  of  a 
Monkey  on  a  Stick,"  "  A  Child's  .Esop,"  and  "  The  Good 
Girls'  and  Boys'  Alphabet,"  all  published  by  Hodder  and 
Stougliton,  but  not  of  striking  merit.  Mr.  Alton  Towers, 
the  fabulist,  hardly  proves  his  case.  We  open  casually 
at  page  25  and  find  tliis  :  "  The  first  time  the  fox  saw  the 
lion  he  nearly  died  of  fear.  The  second  time  he  was 
brave  and  looked  at  him.  The  tliird  time  he  had  the 
impudence  to  speak  familiarly  to  him.  Moral :  Over  bash- 
fulness  and  undue  familiarity  are  both  faults ;  cultivate  a  due 
and  proper  behaviour  towards  others."  There  is  no  fable 
here,  because  nothing  happened  ;  the  fox  should  have  been 
corrected  by  the  lion.  Nor  is  it  the  kind  of  thing  likely  to 
interest  a  child. 

Other  books  of  the  Bannerman  school  are  "  The  Oogley- 
Oo  "  and  "  India-Rubber  Jack,"  published  by  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.,  both  of  which  lack  delicacy ;  and  "  Dollies," 
by  Ruth  Cobb  and  Richard  Hunter  (Grant  Richards),  a 
pleasing  set  of  rhymes  and  pictures.  "  The  Shopping  Day," 
by  Clare  Bridgman  and  Charles  Robinson  (Dent),  is  in  a 
series  called  "  The  Bairn  Books,"  and  in  it  most  of  tlie  shops 
that  people  use  are  described  and  pictured.  The  statement 
concerning  the  bicycle  shop,  to  the  effect  that  when  one  has  a 
sideslip  or  injures  a  pedal  the  bicycle  "  pays  a  sliort  visit  to 
the  shop  and  comes  home  cured  "  indicates  that  the  author 
is  not  troubled  by  realism.  The  italics  are  ours.  For 
some  occult  reason  the  artist  seems  to  have  taken  a  well- 
known  poet  as  a  model  for  his  house-agent.  Another 
book  in  this  series  is  "  The  Book  of  the  Zoo,"  with  rather 
monotonous  verses  by  Walter  Copeland.  So  much  for 
nursery  literature  in  homf«opathic  doses.  We  turn  now  to 
the  large  picture  books. 

The  Misses  Upton  have  this  year  borrowed  a  hint 
from  M.  Santos-Dumont,  and  have  produced  "  Tlie  GoUi- 
wogg's  Air-ship  "  (Longmans).  Nothing  can  stale  the 
infinite  variety  of  this  intrepid  Oriental ;  nothing  can 
damp  the  ardour  of  his  friends  the  Dutch  dolls.  Never 
were  such  triumphs.  The  book  is  capital,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  pictures  the  artist  reaches  the  grand  manner. 

A  good  medley  for  children  in  picture,  prose,  and  verse 
is  "Mr.  Punch '^s  Book  for  Children,"  by  Charles  Pears 
("  Punch  "  Office),  a  work  of  much  fancy,  although  the  text 
is  far  inferior  to  the  very  clever  drawings.     The  coloured 
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plates  are  man-ellous  efforts  of  printing.  Another  medley, 
in  wliicli  the  text  has  been  prepared  with  care,  and  the 
drawings  are  certainly  interesting  enougli,  is  "  Grant 
Richards'  Children's  Annual "  (Grant  Richards),  a  very 
pleasant  entert^iinnient.  Among  the  especially  good  con- 
tributions we  would  name  "  The  King's  Cure,"  by  Grace 
A.  May. 

The  8;ime  publisher  sends  forth  "  Wonderful  England," 
by  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames,  a  clever  satire  with  some  really  droll 
pictures  in  it,  but  in  no  sense  suited  for  children  or  likely 
to  interest  them. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  drawing  of  the  season  is  in  "  A 
Dog-Day,"  by  Cecil  Aldin  (Heinemann).  The  text  by  Mr. 
Walter  Emanuel  is  genuinely  comic  in  idea,  but  it  contains 
one  or  two  things  that  were  better  omitted— the  epithet 
"  dern'd  "  for  one,  which  the  nursery  can  well  do  without. 
From  Mr.  Heinemann  comes  also  "  Babes  of  the  Empire," 
a  quiet  piece  of  nursery  ethnography.  The  Siune  idea  is 
carried  out  with  more  spirit  by  two  American  collaborators 
in  "Kids  of  Many  Colours"  (Pearson).  Mr.  Heinemann 
has  also  published  Mrs.  Farmiloe's  book  "Young  George," 
a  day  in  the  life  of  a  poor  London  child,  clever  in  its  way, 
but  too  meagre  to  be  really  a  joy.  Children  want  more 
for  their  uncle's  money. 

Mr.  John  Hassall  is  a  very  adroit  draughtsman  in  the 
broad  manner,  but  we  cannot  always  like  his  work  for 
children  either  in  "  Six-and-Twentj'  Boys  and  Girls" 
(Blackie),  with  stories  of  bad  children  by  Clifton  Bingham, 
or  in  "  An  A.  B.  C."  (Dean)  with  verses  by  G.  E.  Farrow. 
Mr.  Hassall  seems  pledged  to  the  hoardings,  and  there  is 
a  music-hall  touch  in  his  work  which  jars  upon  us. 
Equally  bold  but  more  refined  is  Mr.  Stewart  Orr  in  a 
series  of  pictures  of  amazing  l)rightne8s  for  "  Two  Merry 
Mariners "  (Blackie).  The  story,  by  John  Brymer,  is, 
however,  not  exciting.  The  same  rem.ark  applies  to  the 
anonymous  "  Froggy  Folk "  (Grant  Richards) ;  while 
"  Dolly's  Society  Book,"  by  Frank  Hart,  issued  by  the 
Siime  pubhsher,  is  without  attraction  to  any  children  but 
those  whose  interest  in  life  is  greater  than  it  should  be. 

Finally,  we  have  before  us  "Games  and  Gambols" 
(Bkckie),  with  pictures  by  Harry  B.  Neilson,  an  un- 
failingly spirited  delineator  of  comic  animals.  "  The 
Naughty  Adventures  of  '  Face,'  '  Rope  '  and  '  Carrotty,'  " 
by  Rossi  Ashton  (Sands),  a  tale  of  three  dogs  ;  and  "  The 
Old  Man  who  lived  in  a  Wood,"  an  old  nursery  rhyme 
cleverly  illustrated  by  T.  Butler-Stoney  (Allen). 

The  Six  Best  Picture  Books. 

The    Misses    Upton's    "  The    Golliwogg's    Air    Ship." 

(Longmans.) 
F.  D.  Bedford's  "  Visit  to  London."     (Methuen.) 
"  Grant  Richards'  Children's  Annual."     (Richards.) 
Charles    Pears'    "Mr.    Punch's    Book    for    Children." 

("  Punch  "  Office.) 
Beatrice  Potter's  "  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit."    (W'arne.) 
Eleanor  Marcli's  "  Little  White  Barbara."     (Richards.) 

Story  Books. 

"  Five  Children  and  It  "  (LTnwin)  is"  a  capital  book  by 
the  diverting  author  of  "  The  Treasure  Seekers."  "  It  "  is 
a  sand  fairy  with  power  to  grant  any  wisli  that  is  proffered 
— to  last  until  sunset — and  the  effect  of  this  boon  upon 
some  very  normal  children  is  set  forth  with  as  much  skill 
and  spirit  as  either  child  or  parent  is  likely  to  want. 

Mr.  Lang's  new  compilation,  written  almost  wholly  by 
Mrs.  Lang,  is  "The  Book  of  Romance"  (Longrmms), 
illustrated  very  well,  in  black  and  white  and  colour,  by 
Henry  Ford.  Some  of  the  best  stories  in  the  world  are  in 
these  pages.  We  note  that  it  is  Mr.  Lang's  fifteenth  book 
in  this  series — a  fine  record. 

Other  books  of  romance  are  Mr.  A.  J.  Church's  "  Stories 
of  Charlemagne "'  (Seeley),  with  good  pictures  by  George 
Morrow;    "Norse   Stories,"    by  Hamilton    Mabie   (Grant 


Richards) ;  and  "  Medioeval  Stories,"  transkted  by  W.  F. 
Harvey,  from  the  Swedish  of  Prof.  Schiick  (Sands).  Such 
books  speak  for  themselves. 

Serious  animal  books  are  nire  this  year,  but  Mr.  Phil 
Robinson  has  provided  a  capital  nursery  book  in  "  Bubble 
and  Squeak  "  (Isbister),  an  amusing  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive  series  of  stories  of  animal  life.  No  one  can  do 
this  kind  of  thing  better  than  Mr.  Robinson.  The  pictures 
are  in  keeping. 

An  attempt  to  supersede  "  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare "  is  made  by  Mary  Macleotl  in  her  "Shakespeare 
Story  Book  "  (Wells  Gardner),  a  very  charming  volume, 
with  an  introduction  by  Sidney  Lee  (not  for  children)  and 
pictures  by  Gordon  Browne.  Mrs.  Mucleod's  manner  is  not 
better  than  Mary  Lamb's,  but  she  adheres  more  closely 
to  Shakespeare.  From  the  same  publishers  comes  a 
fascinating  reprint  of  "  The  Fairchilu  Family,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Mary  E.  Palgrave,  and  dainty  old-fashioned 
drawings  by  Florence  M.  Rudland. 

Under  the  title  "British  Soldiers  in  the  Field"  the 
industrious  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  contributed  a  volume 
to  the  "Young  England  Library"  (Allen).  It  is  an 
absolutelj-  indispensable  work  to  any  boy  who  intends  to 
be  a  soldier.  A  similarly  useful  work  for  any  boy  with 
scientific  or  engineering  leanings  is  "The  Romance  of 
Modern  Invention,"  by  Archibald  Williams  (Pearson). 

Mr.  G.  L.  Gromme  has  now  completed  his  series  of 
story-books  of  English  history,  collected  from  historical 
novels  and  other  sources.  They  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Con- 
stable, under  the  titles  "  The  King's  Story  Book,"  "  The 
Queen's  Story  Book,"  "The  Prince's  Story  Book"  and 
"The  Princess's  Story  Book."  Another  historical  Christ- 
mas book  is  Dickens'  "  Child's  History  of  England,"  with 
a  numl)er  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Patten  Wilson  (Dent),  an 
educational  ratlier  than  entertaining  volume. 

The  series  known  as  the  "  True  Annals  of  Fairy  Land  " 
has  now  reached  its  third  volume,  "  The  Reign  of  King 
Oberon  "  (Dent),  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold,  and  illustrated 
by  Charles  Robinson.  Mr.  Jerrold  has  collected  a  number 
of  good  stories,  and  joined  them  with  a  thread  of  not  very 
convincing  narrative.  The  stories  are,  however,  the  thing. 
Mr.  Robinson  grows  no  stronger. 

Of  the  three  nonsensical  stories — more  or  less  in 
the  Alice  manner — that  lie  before  us,  "  Peggy  and 
Jill,"  by  S.  Ashton  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  is  the  best.  It 
contains  a  deal  of  very  good  fun,  and  some  dexterous 
and  intelligent  drawings  by  Dorothy  Furniss,  who 
adds  to  a  gift  of  draughtsmanship  that  recalls  her  father, 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  a  dainty  fancy.  Mr.  Farrow's  "In 
Search  of  the  Wallypug  "  (Pearson)  carries  on  a  popular 
series  which  we  have  never  much  cared  for,  but  which 
seems  to  have  many  admirers.  "  Alick's  Adventures," 
by  G.  R.  (Longmans),  has  some  ingenious  ideas,  but  is 
too  sophisticated  for  the  nursery.  Thus  :  "  The  cabin  boy 
was  a  Christian  Scientist,  one  of  those  dog-in-the-manger 
people  who  insist  upon  killing  themselves,  and  w^on't  let 
the  doctors  do  it  for  them,  although  it's  the  latter's  business, 
and  they  are  paid  for  it."  Such  writing  is  quite  useless 
to  children.  Another  nonsense  book  which  is  rather 
disappointing  is  W.  Heath  Robinson's  "Uncle  Lubin " 
(Grant  Richards),  although  much  pains  have  been  lavished 
upon  it. 

In  the  "  Little  Blue  Books  "  series  are  three  new  stories 
for  children  who  are  willing  to  exchange  fairy  land  and 
romance  for  normal  life.  In  "  A  School  Year,"  Miss 
Netta  Syrett  tells  the  tale  of  adventures  in  a  girls'  school; 
in  "  The  Peeles  at  the  '  Capital '  "  we  have  the  experience 
of  two  boys  who  spent  their  holiday  in  a  large  London  hotel ; 
and  in  "  The  Treasure  of  Princegate  Priory  "  is  buried 
gold  on  the  English  coast.  All  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen,  and  very  pleasantly  illustrated  by  A  FI.  Buckland. 

Another  good  normal  book  is  Edna  Lyall's  "  Burges 
Letters  "  (Longmans),  a  quietly  interesting  story  of  what 
we    take  to  be  the  author's  childhood.     We  can  praise 
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SEELEY  &  Go.s  PUBLICATIONS. 

^ THE  PORTFOLIO  MONOORAPHS  No.  43. 

OLD  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    Bv  the  Rev.  Canon  Benham, 

I>.D.,  F.S  A.    With  a  frontispiece  in  Photocravure,  4  Plates  printed  in  Colour, 
and  many  other  Illustrations.    Super  royal  8to,  sewed,  5s.  net ;  or  cloth,  gilt 
top.  7s.  net. 
**  Fully  supports  the  hieh  character  of  the  series.     .    .    .    A  book  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  subject." — ^fctator. 

"■  A  worthy  pendant  to  the  same  writer's  '  Medij^val  London.'  .  .  .  The  glories 
of  Old  St.  Paul's  Hre*Rone— glimmering  through  the  dream  of  tilings  that  were,' 
but  they  live,  nevertheless,  in  some  regards  in  this  attractive  volume."— Z>aiVt;  Neuis. 

No.  42. 
MEDIiEVAL  LONDON.      Bv  the  Rev   CANON  Benham,  D.D.,and 

CiiARLKs  WKLCn,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  tlie  Corporation  of  T,on(lnn.     With  a 
Front'spi'^e  in  Photogravure,  4  Plates  in  Oolo'ir,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
Saner  royal  Hvo.  Ss.  net ;  or  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 
"  A  scholarlv  survey  of  mediaeval  London.    The  illustrations  adorn  greatly  the 
vol  Q  nne." — A  cfi-lfinv. 

'•  Splendidly  illustrated.** — Black  ami  Whifp. 

Just  Pubtisheii, 
THE    SIEGE    OF  YORK.     A  Story  of  the   Davs^of  Thomas  Lord 
Fairfax,     Ry  BEATRICE  MARSHALL,  Author  of  "  Old  Blackfriars,"  &c.    With 
8  TUustrations.    5s. 
"  Intensely  interesting.    We  cannot  tw  highly  commend  her  book." — Yorkshire 
HTald. 

By  the  Same  Author. 
OLD  BLACKFRIARS.       In   the  days  of  Van  Dyck.       A  Story. 

With  8  Illustrations  Sg. 
"Full  of  colour  and    interest.    Ihe  ilUistnitions  to  Miss  Marshall's  story  are 
particularly  goid." — Acafi  mu. 

Professor  Church's  New  Book. 

STORIES  OF   CHARLEMAGNE  AND   THE  TWELVE  PEERS 

OF    FRANCE.     Fro-n  the   Old   Romances.     By  A.   J.   Chur-'H.   Author  of 

'■Stori*»s  from  Hnmer,"  &c.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  hv  G.  MOKROW.    5s. 

"  A  rharming  v»liim^     .    .    .     Profess  ir  Church  has  found  th*»  riaht   language 

for  these  tiles— ?imple  y*t  eleva^«l  prose  eloquent  of  feeling  an'l  rinring  with 

ech'v^  of  th<^  words  and  thoughts  of  the  poets  and  romance  writers  who  have 

hindled  the  themes  before."— .^T/n/or. 

"  'htfTi-  '  ''v  •■■-('  i  iri  1  »>>'%iit''"'i'ly  '  '■nt'"it'»'l." — 't'larliin  . 

THE   NATURALIST   ON   THE   THAMES     Ry  C.  J.  Cornish, 

Anthor  of  '■  Life  at  th»  Z™i."  4c.    With  %■<  niustnitions.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6il. 
"  A.  most  fascinating  volume,  and-is  illustrated'in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  text." — 
P^iiralir  Edition?,  Sixpence  net.  Scotsman. 

THE    STORY   OF   THE   ILIAD.    By  A.  J.  CncBCH.    With   17 

Ii|a9''r*»i'iTii(  fr^ni  flaTmin's  '">uline  Drawings. 

THE    STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.    By  A.  J.  Church.    With 

17  niiistrations  from  ""lawman's  Drawing's. 
'*  One  of  th<?  m>st  beautiful  pieces  of  prose  in  the  Bnglish  language.*'- -'^jOT/a^o/'. 
.In  niu*trn(^il  f'ntahifjti,-  of  Books  suitable  for  Presfnfs  iHll  hp  jfp/tt  nti  apfilirafion. 

London;  SEELEY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  381  Orett  Russell  Street. 

TT.    <Sfe:    TIT-    CJla.r*lc*s    ILiJ^st. 

I    The     late    Prof.    A,    B.    DAVIDSON,    P.P.    | 

Now  Ready,  I'ost  Svo.   lis. 

THE  CALLED  OP  GOD.    By  the  late  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson, 

D.O.,  LL.D  With  Biographical  Tntrotiuction  l)y  A.  Taylor  'nvks,  Esq.. 
Advocate  and  Portraits.  Th  sermons  that  have  been  selected  all  deal  with 
the  hinory — and  srenerally  with  a  spiritual  crisis  in  the  history — of  some 
Scrintnre  per*onality.  They  undoubt^ly  form  the  most  striking  series  that 
could  be  conatrucrpd  from  the  mannncripts,  an  i  thev  include  those  di.scocrses 
that  h»ve  \teen  the  most  popular.  They  are  probably  among  those  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  author. 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD    in   Christian  Truth   and   Life. 
By  Kev.  .r.  Srorr   LliWiETT,  ,M. A..  Warden  of  JJermondsey  Settlement.    Now 
reaiiv.     Bvo.  xg.  net. 
NRW  WORK  BY  OR0FES50R  SAYfR.      Now  rendv.  Post  «T0,  8s.  net. 

THE  RELIQIONS   OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT   AND  BABY- 

LONIA.  Tlie  IMfford  I^ectures  on  the  Arici-nt  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  Con- 
ception of  the  DiTine.     Bv  Professor  A.  H.  8»TCE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Oxford. 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  KINGDOM.  As  Viewed  by  Christ 
Himself,  and  in  the  Light  of  Evolution.  By  the  Kev,  W.  L.  WalkBB,  Author 
of  "  The  .Spirit  and  the  Incarnation."    Svo,  98. 

Now  comi'lete.  in  Four  Large  Volumes.  Imperial  Svo. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  "Ministers  of  religion  now  enjoy 
tlie  niirivalle  I  tx>nefit  of  the  iiffw  '  Dictionary'  prepared  by  Di*.  Hastings.  We 
canu  t  speak  too  highly  of  this  work.  It  superse'les  every  similar  attempt,  and 
ought  to  be  carefullv  studied  by  those  who  have  the  awful  responsibility  of 
te  telling  othera."— ,VWAo<//ji^  Timps. 
Price  per  Vol.,  in  Cloth  Binding,  2Ha.    Also  in  elegant  Half-morocco  Bindings, 

prii^en  on  application.     Full  Pnmpc^tus,  with  Specimen  Page.  free. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  TO-DAY.   Being 

a  -iimpie  Intro  luction  to  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  Lines  of  tlie  Higher  Criticism. 
By  AI.FKBD  HOLBOHS.  M.A.    Cr  iwn  Svo.  2s.  net. 

JOSEPH  AND  MOSES,  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  ISRAEL. 

B'-ina;  tiieir  Myt-s  a«  r.-al  in  t  he  Lit?ht  of  the  tides  I'riiphetic  WritinRS  of  the 
Bible.  By  'he  R^v.  Buchasas  Bi.akk,  B.D.,  Author  of '' How  to  Read  the 
Pi-op^et"*.*      Grown  Hvo,  4s. 

THE  WORDS  OF  JESUS.  Consid-red  in  the  Light  of  Post- 
Biblical  Jewish  Writinea  and  the  Aramaic  Lanzaaife.  By  Prof.  G.  DALMAN, 
Leipzie.  >uthonsed  English  Translation  oy  Prof.  D.  M.  Kay,  St.  Andrews. 
Po^t  Uro.  7s.  6d.  n  -t. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY.    By 

I'rincipil  -^.  IJ    K.  SaLMOVD.  D.D     Niw  mi  I  OrifMixr  Iviitiun  (Fi>urth).  8*-o,  98. 

THE  HISTORICAL  NEW  TESTAMENT.   Beln-  the  Literature 

of  the  N'^w  T'^.-^tainen',  arrfin;:ed  in  theOrler  of  it-t  Literary  firowth  and  accord- 
ing fo  the  iXi  e«  of  the  I>K;uments.  A  new  Translation.  Edited,  with  Prole- 
g>m-Tia,  Hi'tirical  Ta'iles.  Cricicil  Note-*,  and  arj  ■App3ndix.  By  JamES 
MoKKATT,  D.D     Second  Edition.    8vn.  I6-». 

Edinburgh:    T.  &.    T.  CLACK,    38,   George    Streei. 
I-ondon  :  8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


On  DEOEilBBR  8th.— With  Portraits,  Map.  and  a  Facsimile  Letter. 
Large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

QUEEN  VIGIORIA:  a  Biography. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE, 

Editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  o£  National  Biography." 


NEW  WORK  BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

On  DECEMBER  11  tli.    With  1 1  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile  Lett  r,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

NELSON    AND    HIS    CAPTAINS. 

SKETCHES   OF   FAMOUS   SEAMEN, 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of   '■Dee<ls  that  Won  the  Emp're,"  "Fights  tor  the  Flag," 
"The  Tale  of  the  Great  MuHiiv,"  '•  How  Knglanr)  Saved  Europe,"  &c. 


BY  THE  BIOGRAPHER  OF 
SIR'  EDIPARD  HAMLEY  AND  GENERAL  JOHN  JACOB. 

■\Vitli  R  Portraits  ani  a  Map,  lar.re  crnwii  ><vn,  T-".  6il, 

WELLINGTON'S    LIEUTENANTS. 

By  ALEXANDER   INNES   SHAND, 

Author  of    '■  The  Life  ot  (ieneral  Sir   Edward  Haral-y,"    "  General 
John  Jacob  of  Jacobs  Had."  '■  The  War  in  the  Peninsula,"  k.^. 
S30TSMAS.— '■  Its  p-rsonal  interest  ani  its  liter.iry  art  are  so  remarltable  that  it 
should  both  attract  and  iustruc*:." 


NEW    IVORK    BY   THE   RBY.  CANON    OYERTON,    D.D. 

IN  A  I'"I-;\V  DAY.'^.—Wi'.h  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo,  16s. 

THE  NON  JURORS  :  their  I,ives,  Principles,  and  Writings. 
P.y  J,  H.  OviiRTON,  D.U.,  Rector  ot  Gumley,  and  Canon  of 
Lincoln.  Anthor  of  "  The  Church  in  England,"  "The  Anglican 
Revival,"  &c. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BOLD  PECOPIN  :  a  Legend  of 
the  Rhine.  By  Victor  HUGO.  Done  into  Engish  by  Eleanor 
and  AuonsTiNE  Birrell.  With  8  Ilhistrations  by  H.  R. 
Millar.    Fcap.  4to,  7s.  Od. 

A    WEEK     IN    A    FRENCH    COUNTRY     HOUSE. 

By  Adelaide  Sabtoris.  With  2  Illustrations  by  Loud 
Leiohton,  PR.A.,  and  a  Porlrait  of  the  Auth  ■!.  with  a 
Preface  by  Mrs.  RICHMOND  RiCHiB.  New  Edition,  large 
cown  Svo,  73.  fid. 
Daily  Mail.—"  A  subdned  humour  and  a  qui-t  (?aietv  glimmer  upon  every 
paxe.  .  .  .  Mrs,  Richie's  preface  is  as  charming  as  ttic  book  itself." 

THE    NOISY  YEARS.     By  Mrs.    Percy  Dearmer,    Author 
of  "  Roundabot    Rhmes,"     &o.     With    Illustrations   by    EVA 
ROOS.     Crown  8v'<,  6s. 
Yorkshire   Post.— "AM  tlie  sketclies  reveal  an  unusual  knowledge  of  youthful 

character,  and  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  adults." 

SONOS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  ESAU.    By  Clive  Phillipps- 

Wolley,   Author   of    "One  of   the    Broken   Brigade,"   "The 

Chicam'in  Stone,"  &c.     Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 
A  LONDONER'S  LOG-BOOK.     Reprinted  from  the  "  Corn- 

hill  Magazine."     By  tlie  Autlior  of  "  Collections  and  RecoUec- 

tions,"  &c.     Small  post  Svo,  .^)S. 
Times.— "Shrewd  and  humorous."    Globb. -"Very  bright  and  entertaining." 
Manchester  Ouardias.— "It  is  a  long  time  siuca  we  read  a  volume  so  oou- 
tlnuoualy  amusing." 
MATTHEIW    ARNOLD'S    NOTE-BOOKS.      By  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Wodehouse.     Small  crown  Svo  4s.  (id. 
CHRISTIAN'S  WIFE.     A  Story  of  Graubiinden.     By  Maude 

Egerton  Kino.   Autlior  of  "A  Brighton  Coach  Office,"  "The 

Conversion  of  Miss    Caroline   Eden."  "  S'udies   in   Love,"   &c. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  small  fcap.  Svo,  33.  fid. 
Pall  Mall  Gazettk. — "  A  tale  of  siueuhir  freshness  and  beauty." 
COLLOQUIES    OF     COMMON    PEOPLE.      By  James 

Anstik.  Iv.t;.     Large  post  Svo,  KM.  fid.  [Immediateli/. 

THE      LIGHTHOUSE     WORK      OF      SIR     JAMES 

CIIANCK,    Ban.       By   J.    f.    CHANCE.     With    I'wo    Portraits. 
Svo,  r>s.  net.  [Immediately. 

nBiflsDE  op  the  i7.voi.nME  edition  op 
ROBERT     BROWNING'S     WORKS.     In     Eight    Pocket 
Volumes.     Primd  upon  India  r'aper   with  a   Portrait  Frontis- 
piece to  each  Vohimc.    Fcap.  Svo,  2-i.  61.  each  njt,  in  limp  cloth  ; 
or  3s.  net  iu  leather. 

Particular»  upon  'AppUcaiicm. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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also  very  heartily  Mrs.  Peary's  delightful  true  story  of 
her  little  Arctic  daughter,  under  the  title  "  The  Snow 
Baby  "  (Isbister),  a  charming  book. 

The  S.P.C.K.  issue  several  normal  volumes  of  normal 
life,  of  which  the  most  attractive  is  perhaps  Mrs.  Farmiloe's 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiddleywinks."  "  The  Gape  Cousins,"  by 
E.  M.  Green  (Wells  Gardner),  is  an  interesting  story  of 
South  African  life,  and  in  "  Chubby  :  A  Nuisance,"  by 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Penrose  (Longmans),  those  that  like  pathos 
will  find  it. 

Three  reprints  of  old  favourites  come  from  Mr.  Grant 
Richards,  who  is  becoming  a  modern  Nevvbery  :  "Baron 
Munchausen,"  Peter  Parley's  "  Tales  about  the  Sea,"  and 
"The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  all  in  the "  Larger  Dumpy 
Books."  It  is  doubtful  whether  Peter  Parley  can  still 
exercise  his  old  sway,  but  the  experiment  was  worth 
making.  Another  "  Larger  Dumpy  Book"  is  "Merry 
Mr.  Punch,"  a  description  by  picture  and  dialogue  of  the 
drama  of  Punch  and  Judy  which  children  must  take  to 
the  entertainment  as  we  take  a  score  to  an  opera. 

The  Best  Story  Books. 

Mr.  Lang's  "  Book  of  Romance."     (Longmans.) 
Mary    Macleod's    "  Shakespeare    Story    Book."      (Wells 
Gardner  ) 

E.  Nesbit's  "  Five  Children  and  It."     (Unwin.) 
Mrs.  Peary's  "  The  Snow  Baby."     (Isbister.) 
Mr.  Jerrold's  "King  Oberon."     (Dent.) 
Phil  Robinson's  "Bubble  and  Squeak."     (Isbister.) 


Tales  for   Boys  and  Girls. 

This  year  the  number  of  books  which  we  group  under 
this  heading  is  about  equal  to  last  year.  In  general 
character  the  books  remain  pretty  much  the  siime. 
Historical  and  personal  adventure  stories  naturally  pre- 
dominate, for  they  appeal  to  girls  as  well  as  boys  ;  girls 
usually  glance  at  their  brothers'  books,  and  as  often  as 
not  go  on  to  read  them  through.  Boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  so  often  read  their  sisters'  books,  and  when 
they  do  they  are  not  so  ready  to  admit  it.  Every  part  of 
the  world  is  laid  under  contribution.  We  have  stories  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic,  of  places 
which  we  had  almost  forgotten  ever  existed  as  well  as 
places  which  the  newspapers  never  allow  us  to  forget. 
The  Home  story  and  the  Historical  story  are  about  equally 
represented  ;  in  both  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  things 
down  to  the  level  of  fact  and  actuality.  This,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  Home  story,  we  are  glad  to  note.  There 
are  still  a  considerable  number  of  books  in  which  the 
sentiment  is  too  morbid  ;  there  are  too  many  sick  children 
and  too  many  wonderful  recoveries  with  angelic  results. 
Stories  of  this  kind  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  and 
some  boys  and  girls,  perhaps  most  boys  and  girls,  like 
them  reasonably  well ;  but  they  prefer  something  a  little 
more  virile,  for  the  healthy  young  mind  JB  not  concerned 
with  sickness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  greater  natural  simplicity 
and  truth  to  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

There  is  naturally  a  sensible  decline  in  the  number  of 
stories  dealing  with  South  Africa  and  China.  Many  writers 
have  gone  back  to  comparatively  ancient  history,  and  take 
their  subjects  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  earlier 
Stuarts ;  others  go  further  back  still,  and  find  their 
material  in  almost  prehistoric  times.  In  many  of  the 
historical  stories  we  notice  that  no  definite  date  is  given. 
Surely  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a 
schoolboy  should  be  able  to  fix  a  date  from  the  context  of 
the  first  few  pages,  but  schoolboys  read  for  pleasure,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  to  let  them  know  at  atice  where  they  are. 


But  these  are  minor  points  ;  in  the  main  this  year's  pro- 
duction contains  muca  sound  and  exciting  work.  The 
long  rows  of  brilliantly  bound  books  before  us  recall  veiy 
vividly  the  time  when  we  ourselves  were  juveniles,  though 
in  those  far-away  days  we  had  nothing  like  so  great  a 
choice.  We  wonder  whether  such  a  great  display  makes 
boys  and  girls  restless.  It  must  certainly  be  rather 
demoralising  to  their  parents.  The  modern  fashion  seems 
to  be  to  allow  youngsters  to  choose  books  for  themselves. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  we  give  a  classified  list  of  the 
juvenile  books  which  have  reached  us.  It  should  do 
something  to  help  our  readers'  Christmas  choice.  Here 
it  is : — 

Home. 
Finneniore  (Emily  P.\  Dahlia  Peploe's  Reaping... (S.P.C.K.) 

Allen  (Plioelx)),  TliePick  of  the  Basket (S.P.C.K.) 

MacSorley  (Catherine  il.),  How  the  Story  Ended   (S.l'.C.K.) 

Anonymous,  Marian  Aniokl   (S.P.C.K.) 

Challacombe  (Jessie  >,  How  the  Fire  Spread     (S.P.C.K.) 

Marshall  (Fram^es),  The  Trivial  Kouml    (S.P.C.K.) 

Lyster  (Annette),  Worth  While (S.P.C.K.) 

M.  (C.  E.),  MoUv  Hesketh  (S.P.C.K.) 

Poole  (E.  M.),  Nurseries  of  Xohilily (S.P.C.K.) 

F}-fe  (Ellen  A.),  Our  Little  Patients (Nelson) 

Cunningham  (Kay),  Two  Little  Travellers (Nelson) 

Tidderaan  (L.  E.),  Uobinetta  (Nelson) 

Dawson  (Ethel),  A  Happy  Failure    (Nelson) 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Queen  Rose (Chambers) 

Meade  (L.  T).  The  Squire's  Little  Girl  ...  (Chambers) 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Girls  of  the  Forest (.Chambers) 

Brine  (Mary  D.),  Lassie  and  Laddie   (Chambers) 

Armstrong  (Frances),  A  Girl's  Loyalty  (Blackie) 

Clarke  (Mrs.  Henry),  The  i'aircloiigh  Family  (Blackie) 

Coombe  (Florence),  Comrades  .All  (Blackie) 

Greene  (Homer),  Pickett's  Gap  (Macmillan) 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Peterkiu    (Macmillaa) 

Sharp  (Evelyn),  The  Gther  Boy (Macmillan) 

Linnet  (Brown),  The  Kidnapping  of  Ettie  (Seeley) 

Dearmer  (Mabel),  The  Noisv  Years   (Smith,  Elder) 

Sellon  (E.  Mildred),  Only  a'Kitten  (Unwin) 

Habbertou  (John),  Some  Boys'  Doings ...(Nisbet) 

Marchant  (Bessie),  The  Bertrams  of  Ladywell 

(Wells  Gardner) 

Gallon  (Tom),  Tlie  Charity  Ghost    !... (Hutchinson) 

Habberton)  (John,  The  Tiger  and  the  Insects...  (Heinemann) 

Gillie  (E.  A.),  Jimmy   (Shaw) 

Whitehead  (FrancesM.),  The  Withywood  (Skeffington) 

Grey  (Rowland),  Myself  vhen  Young (Ward,  Lock) 

Author  of  "  Tipcat,"  Faithful  (Ward,  Lock) 

Reynolds  (Mrs.  Fred),  The  Hut  on  the  Island 

(Gall  and  Tnglis) 

Milman  (Plelen),  Boy (Giiffith,  Farran) 

Barker  (L.  Allen),  A  Romance  of  the  Nursery (Lane) 

School. 

Meade  (L.  T.),  The  Rebel  of  the  School  (Chambers 

Home  (Andrew),  Jack  and  Black (Chambers) 

Wodehouse  (G.  P.l,  The  Pothunters  (Black) 

Hollis  (Gertrude),  A  Scholar  of  Lindisfarno (S.P.C.K.) 

Leighton  ( Robert),  The  Bovs  of  Waveney    (Richards) 

Cornwall  (Nellie),  The  Little  Don  of  Oxford (Shaw) 

Jacbems  (Raymond),  The  New  Pupil    (Macmilhm) 

HlSTORT   AND   HlSTOUIfAL   FlGHTlNO. 

Brereton,  (F.  S.),  Under  the  Sp.ingled  Banner  (Blackie) 

Henty  (G.  A.),  With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan  (Blackie) 

Brereton  (F.  S.),  One  of  the  Fighting  Scouts (Blackie) 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.),  For  the  Red  Rose ^Blackie) 

Haverfield  (E.   L.),  Stanhope  :  A  Romance  of  the  Days  of 

Cromwell (Nelson) 

Traice  (Elizabeth  C:.),  Three  Scottish  Heroines (Nelson) 

Everett-Green  (D.),  Fallen  Fortunes (Nelson) 

Pollard  (Eliza  F.),'  The  Last  of  die  Cliffords  (Nelson) 

Everett-Green  (E),  A  Hero  of  the  Highlands (Nelson) 

Neale  (J.  M.),  The  Farm  of  Aptonga (S.P.C.K.) 

Gee  (Annie  L),  Won- not  by  Might (S.P.C.K.) 

Hope  (Ascott  R.),  All  Astrav  (Black) 

Cadett  (Herbert),  The  Boys'  Book  of  Battles (Pearf'on) 

Marshall  (Beatrice),  The  Siege  of  York    (Seeley) 

Johnston  (William),  One  of  the  Tenth (Partridge) 

Everett-Green  (E.),  Gabriel  Garth,  Chartist (MelroSe) 
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THE   SPHERE 

IS  EVERYWHERE  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE 

BEST     ILLUSTRATED     NEWSPAPER. 


English    people    are    naturally    conservative,   but    the    fact    is   being    borne    in    upon    them    with 
tremendous    force    from    every    quarter    that    they    inust    wake    up    and 

MOVE    WITH    THE    TIMES. 

Hence    the    necessity    of    taking    in    THE    SPHERE,    which    is 

THOR.OUGHLY    ALIVE. 

and    is    not    content    with    tlie    old    jog-trot    pace    of    its    predecessors. 

THE  SPHER.E  illustrates  more  fully  than  any  other 

Paper  the   News   of  the   day 

both    at    home    and    abroad.       It    interests    those    at    home    in    that    Greater    Britain    where    so 
many    of   our    sons    are    settled,    whilst    the    Colonial     gets     a    complete     survey    of    the    news 

in    the    Home    Country. 


Ask  your  Newsagent  to  send  you    THE  SPHERE  for  a  few  weeks.     You  will  then   be  able  to  judge  whether  your  home  will  not 
be  the  brighter  for  taking  in  so  excellent  a  publication,  and  whether  it  will  not  of  all  papers  most  interest  your  friends  abroad. 


Price     SIXPENCE     Weekly. 

Can   be  obtained  of  all  Newsagents  and  at  all  Bookstalls. 

THE   TATLER 

The  LIGHTEST,   BRIGHTEST, 
and  MOST    INTERESTING 

Society   and    Dramatic    Papeit 


EVER    PUBLISHED. 


THE    TAT  L  E  R 

The  favourite  and  most  popular  Society  Paper. 

Gives  a  PICTORIAL  Weekly  Record  of  all  that  occurs  of  INTEREST 
in  the  SOCIAL  and  THEATRICAL  WORLD. 


PUBLISHED    EVERY    WEDNESDAY.  PRICE    6d. 


Ask    your    Newsagent    to    order    you    a    copy    of    the    next    number    at    once. 

Every  Newsagent  and  Bookstall  Clerk  can  secure  you  a  copy  and  deliver  it  you  on  the  day  of 

publication   if  ordered  in  good   time. 


P\iblisKing    Offices:   GREAT    NEW   STREET.    LONDON,    E.C. 
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Adventitre. 

Forester  (F.  B.),  Eamcliffe  of  Errington (S.P.C.K.) 

Fenn  (G.  MnnviUe),  The  Peril  Finders (S.l'.C.K.) 

Henlv  (G.  A.),  In  tlie  Hands  of  the  Cave  Ehveller8..(Blackie) 

Stend"  (U.),  Grit  will  Tell (Blackie) 

Glanville  (Eniest),  Tlie  Diamond  Seekers  :  A  Tale  of  Adven- 
ture by  Void  and  River (niackie) 

Stables  (Gordon),  In  the  Great  White  Land :  A  Tale  of  the 

Antarctic  Ocean (Blackie) 

Marchant  (Bessie),  The  Secret  of  the  Everglades  ...(Blackie) 
Fenn   (G.   Manville),   Stan   Lynn :    A    Boy's  Adventure  in 

China  (Chambers) 

Baldwin  (May),  A  Plucky  G  irl (Chamljers) 

Ellis  (Edward    S.),    Logan    the    King :    A   Story    of  the 

Frontier  (Chambers) 

Clark  (Charles),  An  Antarctic  Queen  (Warue) 

Pickering  (Edgar),  True  to   the  Watchword  :  A  Story  of 

Adventure  for  Boys (Wame) 

Metcalfe  (W.  Charles;,  Billows  and  Bergs  (Wame) 

Comrie  (W .  S.),  Sir  Joceline's  Hostage    » .(Shaw) 

Stablos  (Gordon),  The  Cruise  of  tlie  "  Vengeful "  :  A  Stoi-y  of 

the  Royal  Navy  (Shaw) 

Holmes  (F."  M.),  The  Tramp  Sliip's  Fate  :  the  Story  of  a 

Secret  Commission (Piirtridge) 

Lcighton  (Robert),  Cap'n  Nat's  Treasure :  A  Tale  of  Old 

Liverpool (Partridge) 

Graydon  (Wm.  Murray),  Lost  in  the  Slave  Land. .  .(Partridge) 

Hayens  (llerbert),  At  the  Point  of  the  Sword (Nelson) 

Braine  (Sheila  E.),  Fifine  and  Her  Friends (Nelson) 

Higginson  (John  A.),  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Katherina  "  (Nelson) 
Jackson  (Thomas),  'Hie  Lost  Squire  of  Inglewood... (Nelson) 

Elrington  (H.),  Ralph  Wynward  (Nelson) 

.  Aver}'  (Harold),  Sale's  Sharpshooters  (Nelson) 

Ker  (David),  Tom  from  its  Foundations    (Melrose) 

Peppin  (T.  S.),  The  Storv-  of  the  Sword   (Dent) 

Finnemore  (John),  The  Story  of  a  Scout    (Pearson) 

Stables  (Gordon),  Li  Forest  lands    (Nisbet) 

Olanville  (Ernest),  The  Inca's  Treasure    (Methuen) 

Vallings  (J.  F.).  The  Severing  Sword (Gall  and  Inglis) 

Delaire  (Jean),  Alsatian  Tales (Sands) 

Otis  (James),  Tlie  Life-Savere  :  A  Story  of  the  United  States 

Life-Saving  Service  (Sands) 

MiSCELLANEODS. 

Miles  (Alfred  H.),  Fifty-two  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  Tnie 

for  Boys    (Hutchinson) 

Miles  (Alfred  H.),  Fifty-two  Stories  of  the  Brave  and  True 

for  Girls    (Hutchinson) 

Miles  (Alfred  H.),  Fifty-two  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones 

(Hutchinson) 

Henty  (G.  A.),  and  Others  :  Grit  and  Go (Chambers) 

Morison  (R.  C.  H.),  Chambers'  Itecitationsfor  Girls  (Chambers) 
Escott-Inman  (H.),  The  Admiral  and  I :  A  Fairy  Story 

(Ward,  Lock) 
Milreis  (Colas),  Zamyl's  Extraordinary  Adventures 

(Sonnenschein)  net 

New  Editions. 

Heddle  (Ethel  F.),  A  Slysterv  of  St.  Rule's    (Blackie) 

Hentv  (G.  A.),  Through  the"  Fray :  A  Tale  of  the  Luddite 

Riots (Blackie) 

Henty  (G.  A.),  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark :  A  Story  of  Venice  in 

the  Fourteenth  Century (Blackie) 

Lysaght  (Elizabeth  J.),  An  Unexpected  Hero (Blackie) 

Leighton  (Robert),  The  Golden  Galleon (Blackie) 

Frith  (Henry)  Jack  o'  Lanthom  :  A  Tale  of  Adventure 

,•  (Blackie) 

Rowsell  (Mary  C),  Thoradyke  Manor :  A  Tale  of  Jacobite 

Times  (Blackie) 

Pickering  (Edgar),  In  Pross-Gang  Days (Blackie) 

Chappell  (Jeimie),  My  Friend  Kathleen (Blackie) 

Phillipps-Wolley  (Clive),  Gold,  Gold,  in  Cariboo  ...(Blackie) 
Harrison  (Frederick),  The  Davs  of  Wvnport  College  (Blackie) 
Mulholland  (Rosa),  The  Girl  of  Banshee  Castle (Blackie) 

It  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  select  from  such  a 
list  as  this  the  books  which  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Great  origiuality  can  scarcely  be  looked  for,  though  it  is 
heartily  to  be  welcomed  when  it  makes  its  appearance. 
For  the  most  part  the  stories  are  not  only  roughly  classifi- 
able in  sections  such  as  those  indicated,  but  they  also  in 
the  main  follow  fairly  definite  lines^  so  that  a  reader  of 
•experiince  knows  more  or  less  exactly    what    to   expect 


when  taking  up  a  story  of  home,  school  or  adventurous 
life.  And  not  only  have  certain  writers — of  whom  the 
late  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  is  i)erhap8  the  typical  example — 
identified  themselves'with  particular  styles  in  this  special 
branch  of  writing,  but  new  competitors  follow  for  the 
most  part  on  lines  familiarised  by  many  season's  books, 
while  here  and  there  a  writer  harks  back  to  still  older 
traditions.  Certainly  this  air  of  sameness — as  looked  at 
from  the  adult  point  of  view — does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
young  people  for  whom  the  books  are  designed,  for  we 
have  known  a  lad  who,  having  read  a  score  of  books  by 
one  writer — all  giving  the  adventurous  doings  of  heroes 
among  whom  a  close  family  resemblance  is  observable — 
went  empty  away  from  the  library  because  there  was  not 
a  twenty-first.  This  was  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
represents,  we  think,  a  general  trend  of  conservatism  in 
juvenile  readers,  and  if  our  assumption  be  correct  then, 
from  the  juyenile  point  of  view,  the  present  season  is  an 
admirable  one.  If,  however,  we  cannot  claim  very  dis- 
tinguished qualities  for  a  number  of  the  volumes  among 
the  scores  in  front  of  us,  it  is  pleasant  to  point  out  the 
excellences  of  certain  of  them. 

And,  first,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  should  place  one  of 
the  stories  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  whose  books  stand 
out  prominently  among  those  dealing  with  historical 
adventures.  Mr.  Henty  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
writer  of  our  day,  what  it  is  that  the  average  youth  likes 
to  read  about.  Whether  setting  his  scenes  in  distant  times 
or  building  up  a  story  around  the  incidents  of  the  latest 
campaigns,  he  was  always  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  his 
readers  by  a  succession  of  interesting  and  exciting  episodes. 
He  was  perliaps  at  his  best  when  weaving  the  incidents  of 
an  adventurous  romance  around  some  military  actor  of  the 
recent  past,  as  in  stories  of  the  Boer  War.  He  imparted 
to  his  books  an  air  of  vigorous  reality,  and  thus  gave  his 
readers,  in  the  guise  of  stories,  vivid  pictures  of  actual 
events.  That  such  are  thoroughly  appreciated  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  popularity  of  the  stories  which  Mr.  Henty 
wrote,  but  also  by  the  number  of  books  which  are  novsr 
written  by  other  authors  on  similar  lines.  Of  Mr.  Henty's 
books — of  which  three  new  ones  and  several  new  editions 
are  issued  this  season — "  With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan: 
A  Story  of  Atbara  and  Omdurman  "  (Blackie)  may  be  selected 
as  thoroughly  representative.  He  takes  as  his  hero  a  young 
Englishman  born  in  Egypt,  and  in  following  his  fortunes 
gives  a  succession  of  brilliant  war  pictures,  describing 
a  number  of  thrilling  episodes  in  wh  ch  the  lad's  dash 
and  enterprise  bring  hin\  successfully  through  various 
special  and  highly  dangerous  missions.  This  hero,  of 
course,  is  a  typical  example  of  his  race,  showing  all  the 
courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  man  early  inured  to 
danger,  and  though  he  does  not  do  impossible  feats  in 
the  way  of  the  heroes  of  by-gone  story  books,  he  does 
distinguish  himself  in  such  a  way  as  will  ensure  him  the 
hearty  friendship  of  those  boy  readers  who  follow  his 
fortunes.  One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Henty's  great  success 
seems  to  lie  in  the  way  in  which  historical  personages, 
living  as  well  as  dead,  are  introduced  into  the  narrative 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  The  tale  has  all  the 
world-old  fascination  of  the  story  with  an  added  touch 
of  actuality,  and  is  typical  of  the  best  of  what  are  termed 
"boys'  books,"  those  which  we  are  convinced  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  normal  healthy  girl  as  they  do  to  the 
brother  to  whom  they  are  primarily  addressed. 

Of  the  reversions  to  an  older  style  of  story-telling 
one  of  the  best  is  Mr.  Tom  Gallon's  "The  Charity 
Ghost,  a  Tale  of  Christmas  "  (Hutchinson),  which  seems 
to  show  how  strong  the  Dickensian  tradition  yet  remains. 
The  whole  atmospliere  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  wonderful 
series  of  Christmas  books  which  is  by  no  means  the 
least  remarkable  portion  of  the  great  Victorian  humourist's 
work.  And  not  only  does  Mr.  Tom  Gallon  persistently 
remind  us  of  Charles  Dickens  by  the  design  of  his  story 
and  by  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  but  the  reminiscence 
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"Black  &White"  Christmas  Number 


EIGHT  FULL-PAGE  COLODRED  PICTUHES. 


"  Market    Day." 

"Jack   Sprat." 

"  Marriage    in   the    Fleet   Prison." 

"  The    End   of  the    Day." 

"  Have   we    met    before  ?  " 

"  Running:   the    Blockade." 

"  Steeplechasing." 

"So    Fair   art    Thou." 


L.  Ravex  Hill. 

Cecil  Aldin,  B.L 

Dblapoer  Downing. 

Lionel  Edwards. 

John  Hassall,  R.I. 

S.  M.  Laurence,  R.B.A. 

G.  D.  Abmouk. 

Gerald  E.  Moira. 


Reproduction  of  Jouanno  Romani'.s  Celebrated  Painting 

"THEODORA." 


Stories,  Articles,  and  Poems 

BY 

BARRY     PAIN, 

LAURENCE     HOUSMAN, 

(Author  (if  ''All  Knglisliwoman's  Love  letters,") 

GEORGE     MORLEY, 

NORA     HOPPER, 

AND     MANY     OTHERS. 


THIRD     tSSiJE.  —  'J'irr,i/i/-fi/t/i   riwusaiid. 

BARRY      PAIN'S 

NKW     BOOK. 

NOTHING    SKRIOUS. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING.    Post  free,  1/2. 


JUST    OUT.  Price  ONE  SHILLING.    Post  free,  i/i. 

"MEN." 

Drawn  ai|d  Rhymed  About  by  CHAS.  PEARS. 

IL'O  ILLUSTRATIONS  WITH  LETTERPRKSS. 

A  Book  of  Political,  Professional,  and  Theatrical  Caricatures. 


Published  by  BLACK  &  WHITE,  63,  Fleet  Street,  Lomloii. 


Published  every  Friday. 


Price  Twopence. 


BLACK  <&  WHITE   BUDGET 

THE    BIJOU    ILLUSTRATED    WEEKLY, 

HAS   ATTAINED   AN    ENORMOUS   CIRCULATION 

and  is,  without  exception,  a.bsol\itely  the  nnost 
pop\ila.r  weekly  of  the  a^ge. 

The  mipiiriillelcd  sicces.s  of  tho   Hlai'k    and   V\'iii  rE    HirxiET   has  enabled    the    Proprietors  to    issue  iit  twopence  a 

neat,  handy,  and  concise  newspaper,  containing  all  the  features  of  the  best 

sixpenny  iilUStratedS  in  a  cundeiiied   IVmhi.     a  publication  of  the  class  and  character  w  hich  has  hitherto  been 
quite  niioKtainaljle  at  so  low  a  price. 

it  is  the  ideal  paper  for  a  railway  journey,  and   haS  nO   rival   in  the   hOme  circle. 

All  the  most  important  news  of  the  week  will  be  found  in   its  pag^es:  war  and 

peace,  at  iioinc  and  abroad,  sport  and  the  sta<;c,  cverv-day  lite,  in  fact  cvcrylhing  of  genera'  interest,  profnsely  illustrated 
from  cover  to  cover. 

There  are  approximately  over  one  hundred  pictures  every  week.    Black  &  White 

Budget  is,  in  fact,  a  great  jotirnalistic  mnovation  which  the  general  public  has  not  been  slow  tc  recognise  and  appreciate. 
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is  considerably  heightened  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's 
illustrations.  The  first  sight  of  the  frontispiece  indeed 
makes  us  rub  our  eyes,  wondering  whether  we  had 
lighted  upon  a  hitherto  unheard-of  companion  to  "The 
Battle  of  Life  "  and  "  The  Christmas  Carol  "  Mr.  GaUon 
seems  to  have  caught  something  of  the  trick  of  tlie  master 
in  the  very  naming  of  his  characters — Quidgley,  Tackleboy, 
Jabez,  Crang,  Widgley,  Nickling,  &c.  In  saying  all  this 
we  would  not  be  understood  to  decry  Mr.  Gallon's  power 
as  a  story-teller;  as  a  writer  in  the  Dickensian  vein  he 
achieves  peculiar  success — greater  than  that  of  any  other 
author  whom  we  recall  at  the  time,  and  therefore  we  cite 
Lim  here.  How  he  has  caught  the  manner  can  better  be 
illustrated  than  described  : — 

If  you  had  come  into  Fawley  Cross  on  the  night  this  story 
opens — had  come  in  out  of  tlie  snow,  and  all  the  bleak  and 
clieerless  country  side,  and  had  seen  the  little  narrow  streets 
spread  about  you,  dotted  cheerfully  with  lights,  you  must 
inevitably  have  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Fawley 
Head."  You  simply  could  not  have  resisted  it.  If  each  big, 
old-fashioned  wing  of  it  (it  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
witli  the  front  side  of  the  square  knocked  out,  and  a  court- 
yard in  the  middle)  had  been  a  strong  human  arm,  to  draw 
you  inside,  into  its  warmth  and  brightness,  you  could  not 
have  giavitated  towards  it  more  inevitably.  In  a  cheery, 
bright,  cosy  town,  it  was  the  cheeiiest  spot  of  all  ;  and 
the  lights  that  streamed  out  from  its  windows  all  gave 
promise  of  what  was  to  be  found  inside.  Other  inns — 
smaller,  and  of  more  modem  standing- had  tried  to  get  at 
the  secret  of  the  thing — had  tried  to  understand  what  the 
magical  attraction  of  the  "  Fawley  Head "  could  really  be. 
But  there  was  no  naming  it ;  it  was  there,  and  you  couldn't 
resist  it. 

Mrs.  L.  Allen  Barker's  "  A  Romance  of  the  Nursery" 
(Lane)  is  a  book  of  double  appeal :  it  should  be  popular 
btt'a  among  adults  and  their  juniors.  The  children 
are  quite  natural  children  —  quaint,  imaginative,  and 
<lelighfful.  Fiametta,  who  conies  to  stay  with  people  in 
the  countrj'  because  her  father,  a  reasonably  human  poet, 
finds  that  in  London  "  she  is  developing  far  too  fast,"  is 
the  centre  round  which  the  little  world  comes  to  revolve. 
Fiametta  has  hardly  any  real  precociousness,  but  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  was  reared  served  to  take  her 
at  first  a  little  out  of  the  range  of  the  well-regulated 
household  to  which  she  was  introduced.  She  had  no 
special  Sunday  frocks,  she  had  small  acquaintance  with 
churches,  and  she  turned  catherine-wheels,  even  outside 
the  church  door  : — 

"  My  dear  child  !  You  really  must  not  do  that.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  boys,  but  for  a  little  girl — you  quite  shock  me." 

Mother  certainly  looked  shocked.  Father  said  nothing,  but 
his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
leaning  against  the  gate  post. 

"My  Daddie  taught  me  to  do  it,"  said  Fiametta,  in  an 
offended  tone.  "  We  used  to  do  it  on  wet  Sundays  in  Mr. 
Raymond's  studio.  lie  said  it's  good  exercise,  and  I  can  do 
it  so  fast  that  my  skirts  never  fall  over  mv  head — never 
at  all." 

This  was  true. 

All  the  other  children  in  the  book  are  good,  but  Fiametta 
has  an  elusive  charm  which  touches^vs,  here  and  there, 
very  closely.  She  embodies  a  certain  aspect  of  young 
girlhood  which  is  not  the  less  true  because  it  is  not  quite 
ordinarj'.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Uarker  knows 
children  ;  again  and  again  we  are  conscious  that  she  has 
her  hand  on  the  real  thing.  And  she  knows  what  children 
like  to  read,  and  has  a  pleasant  word  for  "  The  Child's 
Garden  of  Verse,"  of  which  she  says  "we  learned  to  love 
the  maker  of  it,  as  does  every  honest-hearted  child  who 
hears  his  voice."  "  A  Romance  of  the  Nursery,"  too,  is 
well  written,  not  over  written.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is 
pleasantly  natural,  and  very  seldom  is  the  juvenile  point 
of  view  left  far  behind. 

Again  this  year  we  must  select  a  book  by  Miss  Evelyn 
Sharp  for  particular  comment.  - "  The  Other  Boy  " 
(Maemillan)  is  not,  in  our  view,  quite  so  good  as  "  "The 


Youngest  Girl  in  the  School,"  but  it  is  a  good  book  never- 
theless. The  story  is  full  of  humour  and  observation,  and 
it  is  interesting  right  through.  The  only  serious  fault  we 
can  find  with  it  is  that  the  dialogue  is  often  too  snappy 
and  smart.  Everybody  knows  that  children  make  clever 
points  against  one  another,  but  their  aptitude  in  this 
respect  in  Miss  Sharp's  story  is  almost  bej'ond  belief. 
And  nearly  the  whole  book  is  written  in  dialogue,  so  that  at 
last  we  come  to  be  conscious  of  a  certain  unreality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  main  characterisation  is  careful  and  effective. 
The  shy  "  other  boy "  who  comes  into  an  uproarious 
household  is  drawn  with  truth  and  kindliness ;  perhaps  he 
finds  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  other  pleasant  savages 
by  too  obvious  means — he  attempts  to  rescue  a  girl  from 
the  river  without  being  able  to  swim — but  such  a  con- 
vention as  that  can  hardly  be  objected  to  :  there  are  so  few 
ways  in  which  complete  understanding  can  be  brought 
about.  As  an  example  of  natural  dialogue  we  may  quote 
the  following.  It  occurs  between  a  brother  and  sister  after 
the  former  has  knocked  the  "  other  boy  "  down  : — 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  chap  can't  rag  anotlier  chap  when 
he's  impudent !  "  cried  Ted,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  her  to  say 
something. 

"It  isn't  that.  Oh,  do  talk  about  something  else,  Ted  !  " 
pleaded  Charlotte. 

Ted  took  her  arm  and  made  her  turn  towards  him.  "  What 
is  it,  then  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Charley  tried  to  wriggle  free,  then  gave  in.  "  It's — it's  only 
tliat  the  otlier  chap  was — was  littler  than  you,"  she  stammered 
unhappily. 

Ted  let  her  arm  drop,  and  kicked  an  unoffending  lettuce  the 
whole  length  of  the  cabbage  bod. 

"  I  can't  help  his  size,  can  I  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Charlotte. 

"  He  shouldn't  be  such  a  skinny  brat ;  he's  a  whole  year 
older  than  I  am,"  continued  Ted. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Charlotte. 

It  always  seems  a  little  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  a 
delightful  book,  but  in  the  case  of  Miss  Sharp  it  seems 
needful  just  because  she  comes  so  near  to  the  right  thing. 

Home  and  School  Stoiiies. 

Frances  Armstrong's  "A  Girl's  Loyalty"  (Blackie)  is 
a  capital  story — natural  and  often  affecting,  but  free  from 
morbidity.  It  turns  upon  a  secret  message  delivered  to 
the  heroine  by  her  dying  grandfather — a  secret  upon  which 
the  whole  tale  turns.  During  the  course  of  the  narrative 
the  girl  "Mouse"  grows  up,  and  her  development  is 
indicated  cleverly  and  well.  We  imagine  that  Miss  Arm- 
strong's book  will  be  popular  amongst  girls.  Mabel 
Dearmer's  suggestively  entitled  "  The  Noisy  Years " 
(Smith,  Elder)  has  a  good  deal  of  charm,  and  contains 
some  pretty  verse.  It  is  a  story  of  two  children,  but  they 
are  a  little  too  mature  for  their  years.  Mrs.  Dearmer. 
understands  the  atmosphere  of  childhood,  but  she  fails  to 
some  extent  in  setting  down  the  talk  of  children.  That  is 
a  fault  common  to  nine  out  of  ten  children's  books.  How- 
ever, we  commend  "  The  Noisy  Years  "  for  its  many  good 
qualities.  This  stanza  will  illustrate  Mrs.  Dearmer's 
pleasant  gift  of  versification  : — 

VV^hen  Fairies  take  the  tents  of  night,  and  tidy  them  away, 
I  always  wonder  if  they'll  leave  a  good  or  naughty  day ; 
For  if  they  leave  a  day  that's  good,  it  dances  by  so  fast, 
I  can  scarcely  catch -the  sunshine  as  the  minutes  flutter  past. 

An  excellent  school  story  is  "  The  New  Pupil "  (Mae- 
millan), by  Raymond  Jacberns.  The  advent  of  the  new 
pupil  is  announced  to  her  future  schoolmates  in  the 
following  words:  "On  Monday  a  new  companion  will 
come  to  share  your  studies.  PoUie  Quebe  is  her  name, 
and  she  is  thirteen.  I  want  you  all  to  be  very  good  to 
her,  for  she  has  never  left  home  before,  and  her  home  is 
in  Italy."  Pollie  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  parrot,  and 
when  she  threw  off  her  cloak  there  was  revealed  the  figure 
of  "a  small,  slim  boy."  This  original  young  person, 
suddenly  introduced  into  the  decorous  surroundings  of  a 
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young  ladies'  seminary,  causes  all  kinds  of  amusing  com- 
plicalions.  In  the  end,  however,  she  becomes  the  school 
favourite,  and  Jacko  tlie  parrot  leads  a  much-petted  life. 
In  "  The  Pothunters  "  (Black)  Mrs.  P.  G.  VVodehouse  has 
written  a  book  which  will  appeal  to  the  heart  of  every  boy. 
It  is  a  school  story  of  the  best  sort,  full  of  go  and  the 
right  spirit.  We  have  not  read  a  school  tale  for  some 
time  which  has  struck  us  as  so  true  and  sound.  Mr.  VVode- 
house is  to  be  congratulated.  A  school  story  of  a  different 
type  is  Miss  Gertrude  HoUis's  "  A  Scholar  of  Lindisfarne  " 
{S.P.C.K.),  which  takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  S.  Aidan. 
The  author  appears  to  have  been  careful  over  her  historical 
setting,  and  the  story  moves  briskly.  With  the  more 
serious-minded  boys  and  girls  "  A  Scholar  of  Lindisfarne  " 
should  be  popular. 

History  and  Baitle. 

The  historical  story,  the  story  of  actual  happenings  and 
of  military  exploits,  is  a  more  constant  favourite  with  youth 
than  is  historical  romance  with  its  elders  ;  fashions  in 
historical  romance  come  and  go,  but  the  taste  among  boys 
for  tales  set  amid  historical  surroundings  is  an  abiding 
one.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  of  this  in  the  jjopularity 
of  the  late  Mr.  Henty's  l>ooks,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marshall's  historical 
tales.  Mrs.  Marshall's  daughter  appears  to  be  follow- 
ing in  her  mother's  steps  with  considerable  success, 
for  among  the  pleasantest  of  the  season's  books  in  this 
«^ction  is  "  The  Siege  of  York  :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of 
Thomas  Lord  Fairfax "  (Seeley).  The  tale  is  told  by 
Heather  llainecourt,  and  sets  forth  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Civil  War  as  though  by  an  eye-witness.  The  romantic 
interest  centres  in  the  love  of  two  brothers  for  Heather,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  brothers  take  opposing  sides  in  the  great 
struggle.  This  reminds  us  of  Thackeray's  George  and 
Henry  Warrington,  but  Miss  Marshall  explains  that  the 
incident  is  taken  from  old  family  records,  and  certainly 
the  Tristrams  were  less  fortunate  than  the  Virginians,  for 
the  Parliamentarian  killed  his  Royalist  brother  before 
retiring  to  America  with  the  lady  of  their  love.  It  is  a 
pleasantly  told  story  in  which  Fairfax  and  Prince  Rupert 
move  among  the  story-teller's  fictitious  characters. 

From  a  story  founded  upon  history  we  may  turn  to  a 
ballle-book  containing  brief  records  of  stirring  fights 
■which  have  occurred  during  the  past  halt  century.  In 
■"  The  Boy's  Book  of  Battles,"  by  Herbert  Cadett  (Pearson), 
there  are  two-anJ-twenty  word  pictures  of  battle  scenes 
dating  from  the  "Storming  of  the  Taku  Forts"  in  1861 
to  the  "Siege  of  the  Pekin  Legations"  in  1900,  and 
including  many  exciting  military  episodes  such  as  the 
"  fJattle  of  Kandahar,"  the  "Bombardment  of  Alexandria  " 
{which  occurs  as  an  incident,  by  the  way,  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Mr.  Henty's  story  noticed  above),  tbe  "Storm- 
ing the  Heights  of  ]Jargai,"and  five  chapters  out  of  th»! 
history  of  the  recent  war  in  South  Africii.  The  scenes  are 
described  in  a  simple  but  spirited  fashion,  such  as  will 
please  the  boy  readers  for  whom  the  book  is  designed. 

ADVENTUnE. 

Among  adventure  storiee  those  dealing  with  sea-life 
and  with  escapades  among  Indians  seem  to  possess  an 
irresistible  and  perennial  charm  for  youthful  readers,  and 
authors  and  publishers  are  well  aware  of  it.  This  season 
tlie  Antarctic  comes  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  attention. 
Oaptain  Charles  Clark  follows  up  other  nautical  tales 
with  "  An  Antarctic  Queen  "  (Warne),  in  which  he  presents 
a  nice  "  fat "  volume  such  as  adventure-loving  readers 
Mill  take  up  with  pleasure.  \or  will  their  anticipations 
of  an  exciting  narrative  be  disappoijited :  storms,  fire, 
icebergs,  wrecks,  and  rescues  go  to  make  up  a  heartily 
attractive  book  of  adventure.  Another  writer  wiio  has 
adventured  into  the  frozen  South  is  the  ever-resourceful 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  whose  "  In  the  Great  White  Land  " 
starts  with  a  section  telling  of  life  and  adventure  in  the 


Arctic  and  then  passes  to  the  other  extreme,  giving  a 
breezy  account  of  the  doings  and  experiences  of  a  band  of 
daring,  healthful  British  lads  and  men.  Yet  another 
book  of  Antarctic  adventure,  by  another  writer  of 
approved  merit  for  boys,  is  Mr.  W.  Charles  Metcalfe's 
"  Billows  and  Bergs  "  (Warne). 

Other  sea-stories  which  may  be  mentioned  include  a 
further  book  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  in  "  The  Cruise  of 
the  '  Vengeful ' :  a  Story  of  the  Royal  Navy  "  (Shaw), 
wherein  are  giving  stirring  scenes  during  a  great  war 
of  1900,  when  "stirring  times  had  come,"  and  "the 
fiat  of  two  great  nations  in  coalition  had  gone  forth, 
and  Britain  was  doomed — so  they  said."  In  "  The 
Tramp  Ship's  Fate,"  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes  (Partridge) 
gives  some  thrilling  adventures  consequent  upon  a  youth's' 
"  secret  commission  ;"  he  takes  his  young  hero  through 
some  novel  experiences,  and  gives  him  such  a  taste  for  the 
sea  as  makes  him  resolve  to  be  a  sailor.  A  further 
pleasant  tale  of  this  kind  is  Mr.  John  A.  Higginson's 
"  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Katherina  '  "  (Nelson). 

Mr.  G.  Miinville  Fenn  is  always  a  pretty  "  safe  "  writer 
for  boys ;  he  has  the  knack  of  piling  incident  upon 
incident  and  danger  iipon  danger  until  the  reader 
wonders  what  can  possibly  happen  next.  In  "  The 
Peril  Finders  "  (S.P.C.K.),  Mr.  Fenn's  invention  shows 
no  sign  of  falling  off.  It  is  a  tale  about  a  mysterious 
chart  and  treasure-hunting,  Indians,  bears,  fighting,  and 
every  kind  of  adventure.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII. 
we  read  :  "  Onward,  onward  into  the  future,  with  the 
wilderness  imseen  waiting  to  swallow  up  the  adventurers 
in  the  unknovi^n  way — the  perils  to  be  encountered  happily 
hidden  from  them  as  yet."  Another  Indian  story  com- 
plicated with  Spaniards — this  time  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Peru — is  Mr.  Herbert  Hayens's  "  At  the  Point  of  the 
Sword  "  (Nelson).  Mr.  Hayens  has  crammed  his  pages 
with  hurried  adventure,  imprisonment  and  escape.  The 
action  revolves  round  the  fight  of  the  Peruvians  for 
independence.  Other  stories  dealing  more  or  less  with 
Indians  are  "The  Secret  of  tlie  Everglades"  (Blackie), 
by  Bessie  Marchant ;  "  In  Forest  Lands "  (Nisbet),  by 
Gordon  Stables,  and  "Logan  the  Mingo"  (Chambers), 
by  Edward  S.'^EUis. 

Miscellaneous. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  volumes  a  word  of  jDraise 
should  be  accorded  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Miles'  additions  to  his 
"Fifty-two  Library"  (Hutchinson),  now  forming  a  long 
array  of  volumes.  The  tales  of  the  "Brave  and  Free" 
for  boys  and  girls  are  designed  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
earlier  volumes,  but  this  year  the  editor  has  made  a  fresh 
departure  by  adding  to  the  series  a  volume  of  "  Fifty-two 
Stories  for  the  Little  Ones." 

Mr.  H.  Escott-In man's  "The  Admiral  and  I"  (Ward, 
Lock)  is  such  a  book  as  boys,  girls,  and  little  ones  will  all 
agree  in  liking.  It  is  a  wild  fairy  story,  dealing  with 
impossible  people  in  impossible  situations,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out the  fascination  which  the  best  of  such  books  possess. 


The  Twelve  Best  Boys'  and  Girls'  Books. 
"  With  Kitcliener  in  the  Soudan."     By  G.  A.  Ilenty. 
"  The  Charity  Ghost."     By  Tom  G-allon. 
"  The  Other  Boy."     By  Evelyu  Sharp. 
"  A  Romance  of  the  Nursery."     By  L.  Allen  Harker. 
"  The  New  Pupil."     By  Raymond  .lacberns. 
"  A  Girl's  Loyalty."     By  Frances  Armstrong. 
"  The  Pothunters."     By  P.  Cr.  Wodehouse. 
"Boys  of  Waveney."     By  Robert  Leighton. 
"  The  Peril  Finders."     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
"  The  Siege  of  York."     By  Beatrice  Marshall. 
"At  the  Point  of  the  Sword."     By  Herbert  Hayeas. 
"  The  Admiral  and  1."     By  H.  Escott-Inraan. 
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A    Few    Words    About 
Caricature. 

I. — With  Mr.   Max  Beerbohm. 

If  I  were  a  caricaturist,  I  should  have  mentally  snapped 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  as  he  entered  the  study—  his  study- 
where  1  had  been  waiting.  For  him  it  was  a  crowded 
moment.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  rehearsal  of  his 
new  play :  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  subjected  to  a 
series  of  impertinent  questions,  and  yet  witli  so  much  to 
engross  him,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  removing  the 
flower  from  his  top-coat,  and  transferring  it  carefully  and 
deliberately  to  the  button-hole  of  his  undercoat. 
That  was  characteristic. 

1  watched  him  with  admiration,  and,  while  he  was  patting 
the  flower,  permitted  myself  to  glance  round  the  walls 
of  the  study.  I  observed  that  they  are  decorated  mainly 
with  Pellegrini  drawings ;  that  the  room  was  lighted 
by  six  candles  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  two  on  the 
writing-table,  and  tliat  the  best  chair  was  occupied 
by  a  small  dog.  I  fed  the  little  animal  with  cake  to 
conceal  my  nervousness,  and  also  to  give  my  host  an 
opportunity  to  overcome  his  shyness.  The  ruse  succeeded, 
and  we  were  soon  discussing  with  animation  the  rhetorical 
methods  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Thence,  by  a  wide  curve, 
the  conversation  turned  to  ourselves.  When  it  had  lasted 
half-an-hour,  I  rose  to  go.  Standing  by  the  door,  hat  in 
hand,  I  said  : — 

"  Sir,  I  have  enjoyed  the  afternoon  immensely.  Not 
being  a  practised  interviewer,  as  no  doubt  you  have 
observed,  I  made,  on  my  way  to  your  establishment,  this 
plan  of  campaign  :  to  remember  your  casual  talk,  to  note 
your  personal  characteristics,  and  to  ask  you  two  questions. 
As  to  your  talk  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  report.  You 
are  a  precisian  when  conversing  with  an  interviewer.  I 
could  not  do  your  syntax  justice.  You  have  used  the 
word  exotic  three  times,  dramaturgy  twice,  and  on  four 
occasions  jou  have  quoted  French  phrases  with  which  I 
am  unfarniliar.  Your  manner  is  peripatetic.  Not  once 
have  you  seated  yourself.  Vou  have  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  like  a  young  lion  in  a  cage  so  that  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn  my  head  from  side 
to  side.  1  like  and  admire  your  concentration.  When 
you  are  talking  or  listening  you  are  oblivious  of  everything 
else.  You  forgot,  for  example,  to  offer  me  a  second  cup 
of  tea.  I  have  found  you  a  most  sym|  athetic  listener. 
Rarely  have  I  met  a  man  who  laughed  so  heartily  at  my 
little  pleasantries.  The  questions  I  proposed  to  ask  you 
were:  How  do  you  do  your  caricatures?  Do  you  regard 
the  making  of  caricatures  as  a  serious  object  in  life? 
Your  answers  to  tbose  questions  assure  me  that  under  a 
debonair  manner  you  are  as  strenuous  as  Mr.  Rossevelt. 
I  shall  probably  use  what  you  have  told  me  in  a  quarterly 
magazine  where,  I  am  informed,  the  pay  is  high.  I  think 
1  have  mothing  more  to  say,  except  to  assure  you  again 
how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  afternoon.". 

"  Come  again  !  " 

"Thank  you.  Oh  — one  more  question.  What  profes- 
sion do  vou  propose  to  adopt?" 

My  host  gazed  long,  and  I  thought  a  httle  wistfully,  into 
the  fire. 

"  So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do,"  I  mterposed. 

He  threw"  me  a  bright  look  of  appreciation  at  my  sally, 
flicked  a  piece  of  fluff  from  his  sleeve,  sighed,  and  said  : 
"  I  shall  write  a  play  from  time  to  time." 

n._\Vith  the  Editor  of  "Vanity  Fair." 

Wires-  I- found  myself  in  Mr.  Oliver  Fry's  room  I  had 
rather  the  feeling  that  I  had  walked  into  the  web.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  familiar  faces  and  figures  ;  it  was 


like  being  present  at  a  general  symposium  ia  which 
the  arts,  sciences,  professions  and  services  were  all 
represented. 

"  Were  all  these  distinguished  people  wiUing  victims?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Not  all,"  said  Mr.  Frj-.  "  But  moet  were  wiUing 
enough.  It  is  when  they  see  the  caricature  that  the 
subjects  object— and  generally,  I  think,  without  reason. 
As  a  rule  our  caricatures  are  kind  enough,  many,  indeed, 
as  you  can  see,  are  hardly  caricatures  at  all.  When  was  our 
first  caricature  published  ?  In  January,  1869.  Our  first 
number  appeared  in  September,  1868 ;  it  was  intended 
only  to  be  experimental,  but  it  succeeded,  and  '  Vanity 
Fair'  became  an  institiition.  The  first  caricature  was 
drawn  by  Pellegrini,  who  signed  his  drawings  '  Ape,'  you 
will  remember.  Pellegrini  was  an  Italian  emigre.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  catching  a  likeness, 
but  no  great  idea  of  beauty.  You  may  think  that  the 
idea  of  beauty  does  not  enter  into  caricature,  but  it 
often  does.  '  Vanity  Fair,'  as  everj-one  knows,  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowles ;  it  was  practically  the 
])ioneer  paragraph  paper.  We  had  special  facilities  for 
securing  paragraphs.  At  one  time  two  living  ambassadors 
were  on  our  staff." 

"And  'Spy'?" 

"  '  Spy  '  is  Mr.  Leslie  Ward.  He  was  introduced  to  us 
by  the  late  Sir  John  Millais.  His  first  picture  '  Old  Bones' 
was  unsigned.  Since  that  time  he  has  worked  for  us  con- 
tinually, and  1  should  like  to  say  that  he  is  the  most 
wilhng  and  delightful  of  helpers.     Some  artists,  you  know, 

are  difficult.     I  have  known  artists "  Mr.  Fry  paused, 

smiled,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished.  "  Now  as  to  our 
methods.  As  a  rule  we  ask  the  gentleman  whom  we  pro- 
pose to  caricature  for  a  sitting  ;  incases  where  this  seems 
undesirable  and  impracticable,  we  announce  the  week 
beforehand  that  a  picture  of  so-and-so  will  appear  in  our 
next  number.  We  often  have  letters  threatening  penalties 
if  we  publish  ;  but  we  go  on  in  the  security  of  conscious 
virtue  and  nothing  serious  hapi^ens.  As  a  rule,  you  see, 
our  caricatures  are  not  unkind  ;  sometimes  they  are  merely 
portraits.  You  may  thinik  that  a  truthful  portrait  may 
occasionally  be  more  cruel  than  a  caricature,  and  I  admit  that 
some  people  seem  totliink  go.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
I  recall  a  caricature  of  a  well-known  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment which  we  pubhshed  some  time  ago  that  I  myself 
thought  rather  cruel.  But  the  original  called  upon  me 
and  thanked  me  for  it.  He  did  not  suffer  from  vanity. 
My  experience  is  that  most  men  are  the  vainest  creatures 
alive ;  they  are  vainer  than  cats  or  peacocks  or  women. 
They  are  eager  for  publicity,  but  annoyed  that  publicity 
should  not  be  wholly  complimentary.  The  best  advertise- 
ments we  have  ever  had  (though  we  are  not  anxious  for 
advertisements)  have  come  from  men  who  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  write  to  the  papers  about  our  treatment  of 
them." 

"  And  you  always  score  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  vainer  a  man  is  the  more  he  is  afraid  of  ridicule. 
To  Ciirry  a  case  to  a  higher  court  than  the  newspaper 
court- " 

"  Quite  so,"  I  said.  "  And  do  you  arrange  your  work 
much  in  advance  ?  " 

"  We  have  in  hand  forty  unpublished  caricatures  by 
Mr.  Ward.  We  naturally  have  to  associate  opportunity 
with  tlie  man.  We  keep  our  eyes  open.  Politics  is  the 
most  uncertain  game  in  the  world." 

"And  literature?" 

"  Even  literature  sometimes  gives  us  topical  opportunities, 
but  literature  has  a  more  permanent,  though  a  less  instant 
appeal  for  the  purposes  of  caricature." 

I  pointed  to  a  remarkable  drawing  of  a  court  ot  justice. 

"And  that?"  I  asked. 

"  That  is  a  drawing  by  M.  Guth  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  at 
Rennes.     I  consider  that  to  be  historical." 

And  it  is  historical. 
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Mb.  ABTULU  Pinkko.        By  Max  Becrbohm. 


Mr.  G.  BERNARD  Shaw.       Bv  Max  Beerbohm. 


RODEBT  HICHEMS.        By  Max  Beerbohm. 


Mb.  Ricbard  Le  Oalliesnf.       By  Max  liecrbolmi. 
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Mr.  a.  0.  SWINBOHNE.        From  "Vanity  I'air,"  1874. 


R0SKIN.        From  "Vanity  Fair,"  1872. 


Mn.  TuoMAS  UAitDY.       From  "Vanity  Fair,"  1802. 


Mr.  W.  S.  UILBEHT.       From  "Vanity  Fair,"  188n 
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Mn.  Herbert  Spenckb.       From  "Vanity  Fair,"  1879. 


Mn.  John  Mokley.        From  "Vanity  Pair,"  1878. 


Court  Tol-.toy.    From  "  Viinity  Pair,"  1901. 


Mb.  W.  E.  Leoky.        Prom  "Vanity  Fair,"  1882. 


Some    Literary    Caricatures. 
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ART. 

PINTORICCHIO  (BERNARDINO  DI   BETTO  OF   PERUGIA),  his  Life,  Work, 

ini  i  Tine.     Ily  ('  >llit  KU  )   KU\'(,  D  r.Hitur  of  tin-   Brer-*,  MiUiri.     TminUieil  by  FLORE \'CK  SIMMON' I  8* 
With  1  .  lM.iifi«  I     C  »i.mr,  ti  iu  Pliotogravure.  anil  mati>  o  her  Full-page  and  Text    III  simtions.     1  vi.l;« 
lariT'^  imoerial  iU>    t5  Ss.  net. 
T/ir  iiifhud:—'*  A  i»utnpluous  presentment  of  this  great  master.    Tliese  plates  are  beyond  praise." 

WILLIAM  HOG\RTH.    By  Austin  Dobson.    With  an  Introduction  on  Hogarth's 

Worlcm  I  ship  hy  Sir  WALTER  AR  ISTiON'tr.     Wiib  7A  Piates.     Large  imperiiil  4tn,  t-i  5s.  m-T. 
r!ie  Amiffnii     -This  ^pl  n«Ud  volurii  •  \«ill    uuxta   a'lthorit-it've  y  the  position  Hogartli    hoMs   as  the  first 
gr^t  English  mns  er  to  arrive  in  the  euhtocnth  cenmry.     Th-  plates   allo^  his  art  to  be  more  thoroughly 
repffscntwi  ibtn  in  any  of  the  e<Iitlot'.s  of  the  last  seventy  years." 

THE   ART    LOVER'S   PORTFOLIO.      Thirty  reproductions    rom    celebrated 

I'sinting",  execute<i  in  the  U'St  form  oi  p'lot  'j;ravure.     Limited  lo  5i>i)  copies.     £1  Is.  net. 

A   NEW   SERIES   OF    PORTRAITS.     By  Wiiliam    Nicholson.     In    Portfolio. 


Uuifomi  with  the  First  Series  i.f  ronrjit-s.    21s.  net. 

1.  (Jl  EKV   AI,KXANDR.\.  6.   SiCSOnA   ELEANOHA    DUSE. 

2.  The  Evii'EKoR  or  Gkkmaxy.       (>.  Li  Huxo  Chang. 

3.  The  Pope.  7.  Lurd  Kitcue.nkb. 

4.  PKESIDKXI'   ROO.SKVELT.  8.   Jill.  CUAMBERbAIN. 


9.  Mr.  EDISO.V. 

10.  Saua  Yacco. 

11.  Mark  Twaix. 

12.  UK.  Uenrik  Ins^'. 


A  ftw  jiets  of  the  Plates  have  been  taken  Troni  tf  e  Or:ginal  Woo<l-block,  and    Hand-colouretl    by  the  Artist. 

£21  net. 

SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN.    By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director        the  Nationa 

(la  l-'ry.  Irelan-I.     With  an  Introduction    by  R.  A.  M.  STEVENSON,  and  a  Biographical  and   U  scriptive 
C^talopu'i  by  J.  L.  OAW,  Curator  of  the  Nation  <I  Portrait  Gallery  of    Scotland.      With  t)8  PLtes,  6J  in 


With  70  Photogravures 


Photogravure  and  2  in  Lithogmphic  facsimile.     luii-erial  4to,  £5  Ss.  net. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.    By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong. 

and  tj  Liih'igraplis  in  Coluur.     Inipetial  4t  i.  £&  ;)^.  net. 

TRAVEL. 
THROUGH  THE  HEART  OF  PATAGONIA.     By  Hesketh  Prichard,  Author  of 

"Wlic-re  B:ftck  Rules  White— Hajti."    With    yu  Hliisrr»tions  i  some    in  Colour)  from   Drawings  hv  J.  (J. 
.\ltLL.\IS.  and  a  large  number  of  Iliu-itrrfUons  from  Photograpiis.     1  vol.,  £1   Is,  net  ;  posta^.'e  6d! 


Thr  /htilfi  Trlttfrti/th.—"  Exceeiiiogly  intensting. 
that  they  are  alive  to  tell  the  tale." 


BOOKS    FOR    JUVENILES. 


A  DOG  DAY.     28  Drawings  by  Cecil 

ALDI<».     Text  by  WAITER  EMAN'I;E[,.  68. 
/*#/«cA.-~'-Tlie  drawings  exceptionally  lifelike  and 
+'hftnning,  the  letterpress  a  mmlel  of  wise  kurajar." 

BABES  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  An  Alpha- 

iKt  <if  t\i|niiie<l  Pictnres.     By  A.  H.  COLLINS. 
Rhyniesbv  T.STEVENS.    68. 
H.R.H.  THE  PUIN'CKSS  OF  WALES  HAS 
\CrEl'TEO  A  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  FOB  HER 
CHILDREN. 

HANS   ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY   TALES. 

A  New  Translati«m  from  the  D-iniwh  Originals  by 
H.  r..  BR^KSTAD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
EDMCND  GO>SK  With  1140  Woj.1  Rngravlngs 
by  HANS  TEGNER.  2  vol^.  U)8.  net  eacti,  or 
i  voL  £1  net. 


Mr.   I  richard    wnd    his   friends  had    to  thank  sheer    luck     I 


Profusely  Illustrated  in 

J    — , 1  vol .  UN.  Ti  t  ;  postage  4d. 

a  genuine  record  of  tiavel,  full  of  fui,ny  little   ske'ches,  and 

By  E.  D.  Morel.    With  32  Plates  and  Maps, 


TWO  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS.    By  Ethel  Colquhoun 

0<diuraud  B'ack  and  White  from  Original  sketches  by  tlie  nutho-e 
Th''  Oil'/!/  Chronicli-  -  "  Charmingly  lininorou 
with  -some  clever  imprcgsion  views  in  colour."' 

AFFAIRS  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 

1  vol.,  lif.  n-r. 

ALL  THE  RUSSIAS.    Travels  and  Studies  of  Contemporary  Conditions  and 

Pr  bleuis  in  Ei.n  ptan  Russia,  Finland,  Siber'a,  the  Caura*us,  and  Central  Asia.  By  HENRY  NORMAN, 
M.P.,  Author  of  '•  Pt-oclesand  Problems  of  the  tar  EjirT,'  "The  Real  Japan,"  &c.  With  137  Illustrations  and 
4  Maps  <lemy  ^-vo,  18s.  mol;  pog  age  6d.  [i*econd  impf's^iou, 

JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1815. 

ByltOBERT  SOUTHEY.     Witli  an  Introductiou  by  Dr.  liOBERTSON  NICOLL.     1  vol.,  6s. 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.    By  W.  D.  Howells.    With  103  Illustrations  by  Joseph 

PE.S'SBLL.     Potnto,  lOs.  net ;  postage  4.1. 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.    By  Henry  James.     With  94   Illustrations  by 

JOSEPH  PBNNELL.    Pott  4to,  10s.  net ;  postage  Id. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
JEANNE  D'ARC,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of  France.     Being  the  Story  of 

her  Life,  her  Achievementi,  and  her  Death,  ai  attested  on  oath,  and  set  forth  in  the  original docmueuts. 
Edited  by  T.  DOUGLAS  MUBIHY.     With  Illustrations  and  a  .Map.  1  vol..  ISs.  net ;  postage  5d. 
yA^  rim^a.— ''Mr.  DonftNsMurray  has  done  his  best  to  show  Jeanne  in  her  true  eolonrs.    Whoever  wishes  to 
iinder'tsnd  ti  e  Maiil  wiU  fin  t  thi  *  L»wk  his  most  satisfactory  res.)nr»e.  ' 

DANTE  AND   HIS  TIME.     By   Dr.   Karl   Federn.     With  an  Introduction  by 

Profc-s.«or  A.  J.  BUTLER.     Witii  Illustrations.    1  v.d.,  6s. 
r/i'-  Acailniiii.-''  It  supplies  a  want  In  English  stnuies  of   Dante  -  namely,  a  synopsis  not  only  of  Pante's  life, 
but  of  his  whole  miliett.'^ 

LORD  MILNER  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  E.  B.  Iwan-Muller.    With  Portraits 

.11  LORD  MILNE  i  and  .Mr.  RHODES.     1  \u\..  15s.  net  ;  postiir  ,  5d. 
The  Cofilrmiiniarf  /i( rii !/■.—  ' H is  volunje  is  praetl.  ally  eucyflopic.lic  in  its  scope,  anil  will  be  consulted  on 
m  tt  rs  of  (net  long  alter  the  nn-joritr  of  South  Afri.an  books  are  forgotten.    No  one  who  wishes  to  uuJerstand 
the  question  in  all  t-.  bearings  shoul.l  .  eglect  this  able  an.l  interesting  book." 


HIS  LIFE.     Told 

By  BDITHFARMILOE. 


YOUNG  GEORGE: 

and  Pictured  in  Colours. 
3s.  6.1. 

The  Athiii:fi{m.— ''The  beat  picture-book  we  have 
seen  this  seiisou." 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HELEN'S  BABIE3." 

THE  TIGER  AND  THE  INSECT.     By 

.JOHN  HABBERTON.    Illustrated,  Ss.  (xl. 

r/ir  tiiiH.fh    IIVW/o.— -This  delightful  little  story 
will  amuse  all  who  na  I  it." 

FAIRY  TALES.    From  the  Swedish  of 

BaUox  G.  D.JtIRKLOa.  Bv  H.  L.  BR.TIKSTAD. 
With  Illustrations  by  T.  KIT TELSBN  and  ERIC 
WElE.ViKIOLO.     1  vol.,  3s.  Fd. 


NOVELS    AND   STORIES. 

SIX    SHILUNOS    EACH. 

MRS.   CRADDOCK. 

By  W.  S.  .\IAUOHA.M.  Author  of  ••  Lizi  of  Lambeth." 

T'lf  .HI-Wc'i.— **  In  many  ways  one  of  the  strongest 
novels  iif  the  ye.tr." 

DONOVAN   PASHA 

ASD    SOME     PEOPLE    OF     EGYPT. 

By  SIR  (ilLBERT  PARKER. 

Tfif  .S/;<»c/«/or.  —  •' The  stories  are  fall  of  po  »er.  Th"y 
mty  Or  luacclifil  »nd  not  uuequa  ly,  wi.h  .Mr.  Kipling's. 
The  b>ok  is  full  of  goo  I  things.  ' 

ONE'S  WOMENKIND. 

By   LOCIS    /.ANjWILL. 

THE   KING'S   AGENT. 

By  ARTHUR   PaTERSOX. 

THE   HOUSEWIVES  OF  EDENRISE. 

By  FLORENCE    POPHA.M. 

7"^.'  A'Xv/c/j.— "  The  author  is  more  t'  an  a  poli.-.h('d 
writer  ;  she  is  a  clever  observer,  a  wouiau  of  or.giu-.l 
mind,  and  a  real  humeri  t." 

HIDDEN   MANNA. 

By  A.  J.  DAWSO.V,  Autliorof  "  Africiu  Night's 
Isnterbaiument." 

THE    LAST    BUCCANEER. 

By  L.  OJPB  OORNFOKD. 

CAPTAIN  MACKLIN. 

By  RICHARD  HARDI.SO   DAVIS. 

The  Times. — '*.^.  tale  that  acts  like  a  bmic.  The 
fisfhting  stirs  the  bhswi,  and  ih-;  fortunes  (-f  the  adven- 
turers h'lldthe  reader's  Interest  in  a  firai  grip  " 

THE  SHEEPSTEALERS. 

By  VI  (LET  JACOB. 

IThir.l  I mpr fusion. 
Tie  liooXmatu — "Claims  our  interefiC  and  nolds  oar 
atteiitinn  to  the  last  page." 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ROME. 

By  MATILDB  SERAO,  Author  of  "  The  Laud  of 

Cockayne." 

The  AlhenieHin.~"The  best  of  Madame  Serao's 
clever  nov.  Is." 

MOTHER  EARTH. 

By  FUAX0E3  HAHROD,  Author  of  "The  Hidden 

Model." 

T/te  .-^(Uidemy.'-"*  The  drama  is  sketched  symjta- 
thetiCidly.  an  i  witli  touc!ie.s  of  'eelinjj  that  com- 
UHitiicate  to  the  r^^der  the  author's  genuine  inters  t 
in  h-r  uwn  creaiions." 

SACRILEGE  FARM. 

By  MABEL  HART. 

THE  WINDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

[Sr-OHtl  /mpretninn. 

IF  I  WERE  KING. 

By  J.  H.  McpARTHY. 

[Third  Imprcssi  '/i. 
•«•  Follows  the  lines  of  tiie  plaj  at  the  St.  James's 
Thfflitre. 

GODFREY  MARTEN :  SCHOOLBOY. 

By  CBARLES  TURLBY.     3s.  6d. 
The  Da.li/  Expresn.—^^  A  thoroughly  excellent  school 
story  of  the  genuine  type,  that  cannot  be  improved 
upon." 


THE    WORKS    OF    TOLSTOI. 

I     NEWLY    TRANSLATED    FRliM    THE    RU.SSIAN 
I  By  CO.NSTANCE  (JARNETT. 

I        The  Athetiteum.—*^  Thf  tnin.dati.m  of  ToUtoL" 

!  ANNA    KARENIN.      With    Portraits. 

2  vols.,  IS''. 

IVAN     ILYITCH,  and  other  Stories. 

I  vol.,  7s.  6.1. 
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Some    Significant    Books    of 
the  Year. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  here  an  analysis  of  the  year's 
literature — the  year's  fiction  has  been  discussed  already 
in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Acadejiy.  Nor  can  we  pretend 
to  single  out  from  the  noteworthy  books  of  the  year  in  all 
branches — art,  biography,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  philo- 
sophy— the  handful  or  so  of  volumes  which  may  remain 
as  a  living  force  in  literature  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  touch  on  a  dozen 
volumes  whose  claims  may  suggest  certain  aspects  of  the 
obscure  laws  of  literary  survival. 

A  curious  example  of  the  non-dependence  of  literature 
on  life,  of  literature's  tendency  to  travel  in  long  and 
traditional  channels  while  life  itself  may  be  travelling 
new  roads,  is  afforded  by  the  absence  of  any  artistic  work 
of  distinction  dealing  with  the  South  African  War.  Books 
of  information  we  have  had,  of  course,  excellent  practical 
accounts,  such  as  "  Linesman's "  picturesque  criticisms 
of  militai-y  methods,  such  as  "  On  the  Heels  of  De  W^et," 
interesting  comjiendiums  of  soldiers'  letters,  such  as 
"  Tlie  Epistles  of  Thomas  Atkins,"  but  of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  men  that  have  been  sent  over-seas 
to  a  strange  continent  not  a  single  artist  of  significance 
has  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  fighters  to  create  a 
cunning  living  image  in  literature,  of  tlie  strange  life 
of  the  camp  and  battlefield.  That  is  to  say,  none  of  the 
books  the  war  has  called  forth  will  live  in  literature, 
though  one  or  two  may  live  in  history,  simply  because 
no  artist  has  appeared  to  fix  for  us  the  soldiers'  life  in 
permanently  meaning  outline,  or  in  unfading  colours. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  of  course.  The  great 
Napoleonic  campaigns  brought  forth  few  books  as  vivid 
as  Sergeant  Bourgoyne's  or  Marbot's  Memoirs.  For  the 
psychology  of  modern  war  we  have,  in  fact,  little  beyond 
Tolstoy,  some  poems  and  prose  pieces  by  Whitman,  and 
the  diaries  of  a  few  soldiers  such  as  Somerville's. 

The  fre<iuent  failure  of  the  man  of  letters  to  light  the 
fire  of  inspiration  from  communion  with  actual  life  is 
strikingly  seen  in  Mr.  Henry  James'  last  novel,  "  The 
Wings  of  the  Dove."  Just  as  Richardson  earned  his  fame, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  by  analysing  feminine  sentiment 
to  a  hair,  so  Mr.  Henry  James'  distinction  has  been  to 
analyse  his  characters'  sensations  about  one  another's 
sentiments  to  a  miracle.  Unfortunately  the  creator  of 
"  Europe  "  and  other  masterpieces  has  for  a  time  turned 
his  back  on  his  art,  and  is  walking  with  his  face  averted 
from  life.  There  are  some  isolated  scenes  and  descriptions 
in  "  Tiie  Wings  of  the  Dove "  which  show  the  subtlest 
workmanship ;  but  as  art,  the  whole  novel  is  much  like 
a  heap  of  sand.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  read  Mr.  Henry 
James,  and  the  handsome  way  in  which  he  has  boldly 
thrown  liis  art  overboard  suggests  that  he  has  kept 
somelhing  inestimable  in  his  ship ;    but   when   an  author 


abandons  all  probability,  when  his  characters  are  no 
longer  true  types,  but  composite  puppets,  when  their 
conversation  is  little"  but  an  interminably  clairvoyant 
vivisection  of  their  own  motives,  the  remorseless  analysis 
of  artificial  sentiment  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  truth  to  nature.  It  is  the  illusion  of  art  that  Mr. 
Henry  James  has  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  stimu- 
lating exercis3  of  a  mental  gymnastic.  We  are  ready 
to  accept  any  artistic  convention  or  stipulation  his  style 
offers  to  us  if  he  will  only  return  to  his  method  in 
"  Europe,"  where  he  put  his  art  first  and  everything  else 
second. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  while  Mr.  Henry 
James  has  been  perhaps  journeying  too  far  in  a  subjective 
world,  Prof.  William  James  has  gained  a  remarkable 
triumph  by  investigating  psychologically  the  actual 
feelings,  acts  and  experiences  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  religious  natures,  all  those  religioiis  ideas  and  feelings 
of  people,  which  stand  in  relation  to  what  we  call  the 
divine.  The  appearance  of  "The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience"  is  highly  significant,  for  the  book  stands 
as  an  essentially  modern  attempt  to  throw  a  critical 
bridge  over  man's  religious  consciousness,  and  bring 
into  relation  two  worlds  hitherto  kept  widely  apart,  the 
scientist's  world  of  material  law  and  the  religious  man's_ 
spiritual  universe.  Prof.  William  James'  endeavoiir  goes 
a  long  way  to  enlarge  the  scientific  world's  concepts  of 
religion,  and  his  masterly  chapters  on  "  The  Reality  of  the 
Unseen,"  "  Mysticism,"  and  "' The  Value  of  Saintliness," 
mark,  if  not  precisely  a  new  departure  in  scientific 
investigation,  an  extension  of  a  new  method.  The  gain 
to  literature  is  indisputable  :  the  author  is  a  master  of 
language,  and  the  deceptive  abstractions  of  the  ordinary 
metaphysician  are  almost  entirely  banished  from  his  pages. 
"  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience "  is  the  first 
serious  attempt  yet  niade  in  England  towards  beginning 
a  psychological  study  of  man's  spiritual  world — a  field 
which  stretches  vast  and  inviting  for  coming  generations 
of  psychologists  to  explore. 

While  various  brilliant  historical  studies  have  appeared 
during  the  year,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  "Tarver's  "Tiberius,"  the  book  the  English  reader 
can  least  spare  is  the  translation  of  "  The  Trial  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  from  the  French  and  Latin  documents,  edited  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Murray.  There  have  been  excellent  studies 
on  Jeanne  d'Arc,  both  in  French  and  English,  published 
since  the  French  Archives  yielded  up  the  original  text  of 
the  Trial  and  Rehabilitation  sixty  years,  or  so,  ago.  But 
Jeanne's  examination  in  Court  itself  throws  all  the  "  Lives  " 
into  the  shade.  In  the  Trial,  as  it  stands  baldly  set  forth 
by  the  PVench  lawyers  of  the  day,  is  the  greatest  psycho- 
logical drama  ever  attested  by  history.  It  so  happens 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  (by  means  of  which  the 
English  brought  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  the  stake),  as  if  to 
exculpate  itself,  has  recorded  in  its  official  and  priestly 
language  the  infinite  pains  it  took  to  save  Jeanne's  body 
and  soul ;  but  the  attested  questions  put  to  the  Maid  by 
her  uneasy  and  discomforted  judges,  and  her  astoundingly 
convincing  answers,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  unravel 
the  whole  net  of  machinations  woven  of  set  purpose  for 
her  death.  The  sinister  drama  of  this  pure  and  heroic 
girl,  deserted  by  her  king  and  the  great  French  nobles 
who  made  no  offer  for  her  ransom,  and  probably  had 
conspired  out  of  jealousy  for  her  betrayal,  the  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  English  against  her,  who  found  in  Cauchon, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  his  priestly  satellites  the 
tools  for  her  execution,  the  timid  efforts  of  a  few  humble 
clerks  to  give  her  aid—  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
drama,  together  with  the  actual  speeches  and  hidden 
perturbations  of  the  Court,  is  staged  before  our  eyes  in 
this  wonderful  book.  The  exposure  of  average  human 
motives  the  Trial  presents  to  us  is  crushing  in 
its  truth.  It  was  resolved  that  Jeanne  should  die,  it 
was  arranged  that  Jeanne    should   die.     But    the    actual 
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process  of  her  legal  killing  by  Church  and  State  was  so 
difficult,  so  prolonged,  that  all  the  safe  cowardliness  of 
her  judges,  all  the  plotting  of  the  prosecution,  all  the 
narrow  stupidity  of  her  enemies  appear  in  the  face  of 
heaven  for  what  they  were — the  mere  links  of  each 
individual's  petty  self-interest  in  the  peri^etnition  of  the 
erinie.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  as  a  piece  of  history 
that  the  Trial  and  Rehabilitation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  has  a 
great  place  in  litei-ature,  but  as  an  eternally  true  document 
on  human  nature.  Now  these  great  documents  are  very 
rare,  so  accustomed  is  mankind  to  l)e  taken  in  by  the 
surface  appearance  of  things.  It  so  happens  by  a  kindly 
chance  that  "  The  Trial  "  has  taken  to  itself  a  literary  form 
that  is  highly  subtle,  dramatic,  and  spontaneously  clear  in 
its  penetrating  effect.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  its  value  as  a 
greiit  piece  of  literature  might  have  been  nullified  had 
some  learned  contemporary  historian,  with  little  artistic 
sense,  worked  up  the  documents  into  a  monumental  history, 
condensing,  e.\tnicting,  explaining,  and  suppressing,  and 
finally  losing  the  origiuil  text !  His  valuable  work  would 
probably  have  been  a  mere  solid  monument  in  the  Temple 
of  History,  whereas  "  The  Trial  and  Rehabilitation  "  is  an 
open  window  through  which,  with  a  little  craning  of  the 
neck,  we  can  see  into  the  very  heart  of  the  great  drama 
enacted  at  Rouen  in  1431.  It  is  here  that  the  obscure 
laws  of  the  literary  survival  of  books  are  illustrated  by  the 
appearance  of  "The  Trial  and  Rehabilitation"  as  fresh 
and  living  to-day  as  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  when 
Holy  Church  solemnly  revoked  Jeanne's  condemnation. 
Let  us  therefore  pray  that  the  historians  of  to-morrow — as 
the  great  historians  of  other  ages  have  done— may  add  to 
their  solid  gifts  of  le;xrning  the  cunning  instincts  of 
artists. 

Turning'  next  to  the  poets  and  artists,  and  asking  what 
works  of  significance  have  they  accomplished  in  the  year, 
we  may  instance  without  prejudice  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  the  almost  moribund  branch  of  poetic  drama  — 
"  The  Princess  of  Hanover,"  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods. 
Here,  indeed,  we  find  the  true  creative  passion  fused  in 
poetry  of  a  rare  order.  We  know  how  many  of  our  best 
English  poets,  as  Tennyson,  have  failed  almost  absolutely 
when,  deserting  their  magic  lyrics,  they  have  essayed  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  drama.  We  know  the 
reason  why  they  failed  lay  chiefly  in  their  inability  to 
create  character,  to  be  deeply  possessed  by  penetrating 
interest  or  sympathy  with  human  nature.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Woods'  power  lies  in  herjnsight  into  the  passions ;  it  is  in 
the  intncate  study  of  the  workings  of  woman's  love  and 
woman's  jealousy,  that  she  has  created  for  us  the  con- 
vincing figures  of  Konigsmarck,  Clara  von  Platen  and  the 
Princess  of  Hanover.  All  the  historical  characters  in  the 
drama  are  indeed  living  flesh  and  blood,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  skill  with  which  she 
has  contrasted  the  proud,  suffering  Princess  (abandoned  by 
her  husband,  and  slighted  by  the  coarse  Hanoverian 
Court)  with  the  deep-scheming  and  malignant  Clara  von 
Platen,  or  the  romantic  imagery  of  her  verse.  The 
fusion  of  the  late  Elizabethan  drama  with  latter-day 
romanticism  was  the  one  aim  Reddoes  set  before  himself  ; 
he  failed  in  part,  where  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  has  mbst 
unexpectedly  succeeded.  Whether  she  has  studied  Web- 
ster and  Beddoes  attentively  we  can  only  guess,  but  in 
effect  her  rich  and  passionate  verse,  with  haunting  sug- 
gestions of  another  influence,  is  her  own  creation.  "  The 
Princess  of  Hanover  "  is  a  poetic  drama  which  carries  on 
the  traditions  of  the  great  Elizabethan  school.  Would 
that  it  could  be  acted  by  actors  of  genius.  But  where  are 
we  to  find  either  actors  or  audience  ? 

A  second  noteworthy  artistic  creation  of  the  year  is 
Mr.  Conrad's  new  book  of  stories,  "Youth."  There  is 
an  interesting  remark  of  Joubert  to  the  effect  that  "  in 
painting  the  moral  side  of  Nature  what  the  artist  has 
most  to  beware  of  is  exaggeration ;  while  in  painting 
iti  physical  side,  what  he  has  most  to'fear  is  weakness." 


And  this  remark  goes  some  way  to  explain  Mr.  Conrad's 
superiority  to  nearly  all  his  English  competitors.  Mr. 
Conrad,  like  all  good  portrait  painters,  takes  care  of  his 
background  first,  gets  all  the  values  and  tones  of  the 
environment  in  whicli  he  places  his  human  figures 
artistically  right,  and  then,  lo  and  behold  !  the  figures 
themselves  are  seen  in  their  natural  perspective,  even 
if  they  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  landscape,  their 
meaning,  their  human  value  is  quickly  determined,  even 
betrayed,  by  the  atmosphere  around  tliera.  Now,  English 
story-tellers  in  general  proceed  on  the  contrary  plan. 
They  spend  so  much  time  in  making  their  characters 
"  striking,"  or  effective,  that  these  characters  quickly 
become  exaggerated,  and  have  no  artistic  relation  wiih 
the  stream  of  life  of  which  they  are  part.  Mr.  Conrad 
has,  of  course,  this  advantage,  that  as  a  poet  he  is  always 
occupied  in  seizing  the  essential  nature  of  a  situation, 
getting  its  subtle  character  exposed  against  some  great 
natural  background  of  Nature  that  he  has  specially 
studied.  Thus,  in  the  story  "Youth"  he  does  not  aim, 
as  the  English  writer  would  do,  at  giving  us  the 
adventures  of  the  narrator  Marlow,  he  aims  simply  at 
interpreting  the  romanticism  of  youth's  illusions  in 
contact  with  the  prosnic  realities  of  the  every-day 
world  ;  in  "  Heart  of  Darkness,"  in  painting  with 
almost  uncanny  skill  the  physical  life  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  placing  against  its  background  the  puny  figures 
of  the  white  men,  the  pioneers  of  a  sordid  and  sham 
"  Progress,"  he  gets  his  moral  values  again  absolutely 
right,  where  practically  all  the  writers  on  Africa  have 
got  them  hopelessly  muddled  ;  and  in  "  The  End  of 
the  Tether  "  what  with  other  writers  would  be  simply 
the  accessories,  the  adjuncts,  the  scene  painting  is  with 
Mr.  Conrad  the  whole  complex  picture  of  Eastern 
civilisation  against  which  the  figure  of  Captain  Whalley 
is  seen  as  a  type,  as  a  meaning  symbol  of  the  white 
man's  history  in  a  great  Trade  Empire.  As  the  poet 
of  English  sea  life,  as  the  interpreter  of  the  complex 
relations  between  the  white  man  and  the  brown,  Mr. 
Conrad's  pictures  take  a  place  entirely  their  own  in  modern 
English  literature. 

A  third  artistic  creation  of  importance  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hudson's  "  El  Ombi'i."  As  the  pace  of  modern  life  gets 
faster  and  faster,  so  do  the  impressions  of  modern  men  in 
the  great  cities  get  more  fragmentary,  more  splintered  up 
into  glimpses,  into  short  views  of  one  another,  and  shorter 
memories.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  rise  of  modern 
impressionism  in  literature,  whereby  we  see  neither  the 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end  of  men's  lives,  and  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  focus  figures  in  the  general  human 
drama.  In  this  respect  life  appears  to  us  to-day  much  as 
a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  scenes  in  a  great  play,  of 
which  we  see  only  broken  glimpses,  and  we  are  accordingly 
driven  to  piece  together,  by  guess  work,  even  the  lives  of 
our  friends.  Accordingly  life  in  art  now  is  less  repre- 
sented as  a  growth  than  as  a  series  of  accidents.  In 
"  El  Ombi'i,"  however,  we  see  the  human  life  of  the  great 
Argentine  plains  as  a  characteristic  growth  of  soil  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  story  is  "  the  history  of  a  house  that  had 
been,"  the  history  of  a  generation  of  people  that  was  born, 
that  flourished,  that  came  to  decay,  and  passed  utterly  away. 
Simple,  sad,  and  sweet  in  tone  is  the  art  of  "  El  Ombii." 
There  is  a  story  in  Tourgenev's  "  Sportsman's  Sketches" 
called  "  A  Living  Relic,"  and  we  imagine  that  this  hasty 
and  worried  generation  of  ours  has  as  little  inclination  to 
read  of  the  sadness  of  life  as  it  has  little  time  to  taste  true 
pleasure.  To  the  few  readers,  however,  who  have  been 
held  by  the  charm  of  Tourgenev,  we  will  say  that  Mr. 
Hudson's  "  El  Ombii "  comes  nearer  in  spirit,  though 
not  in  method,  to  "  A  Living  Relic  "  than  any  other  story 
we  have  read. 

A  most  delightful  book  (a  great  contrast  to  what  we 
may  call  "  the  dust-pan  and  brush  "  school  of  the  travelled 
journalists'  jottings)  written  with  that  glancing  gaiety  of 
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spirit  by  which  the  writer  of  Latin  blood  so  often  charms 
us,  but  of  which  not  one  in  five  thousand  men  of  Northern 
race  have  the  secret,  is  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  "  The  Path  to 
Rome."  What  is  so  charming  in  the  author's  spirit — and 
what  indeed  gives  the  book  a  special  significance  as  it 
sails  against  the  tide — is  his  talent  for  raillery,  his  sense 
of  enjoyment  of  life.  This  Grallic,  natural  joyousness 
(which  heavy-headed  people  call,  gruffly,  foolery)  mingles 
most  charmingly  with  the  author's  feeling  for  the  life  of 
the  open  air,  and  with  a  sensitiveness  by  which  he  catches 
for  us  on  the  wing  that  strange  thrill  of  delight  which 
new  places,  new  roads,  new  forests,  new  hills  and  streams 
bring  to  the  nerves  of  the  traveller,  a  thrill  which  is  the 
residt  of  the  shock  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  vision 
that  quickly  flies  away  and  can  never  be  reborn  in  us  at  a 
second  view.  We  do  not  know  whether  "The  Path  to 
Rome  "  would  survive  a  second  reading  five  years  hence, 
but  the  delicate  wit,  the  ease,  the  gaiety  of  its  style  is  so 
fresh  and  spontaneous  that  we  hail  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's 
talent  as  a  fresh  spring  in  the  reviewer's  wilderness. 

Our  brief  effort  to  glance  at  some  significant  books  of 
the  year  in  the  light  of  the  obscure  laws  of  literary  survival, 
has  not,  unfortunately,  left  us  space  to  examine  the  claims 
of  some  remarkable  studies  in  criticism,  cliief  among  which 
we  would  mention  Mrs.  Meynell's  "  Ruskin  "  and  George 
Brandes'  "The  Romantic  School  in  Germany."  Nor  have 
we  space  to  comment  on  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's 
"  Success." 

We  do  not  know  if  our  readers  have  discerned  the 
obscure  moral  that  has  slowly  gathered  shape,  and  perhaps 
has  discreetly  floated  away,  during  the  course  of  our  flying 
examination  of  a  handful  of  the  year's  books  ? 


The   Author  and   Himself. 

"A«  long  as  an  author  is  dealing  with  the  lives  of  other 
people  his  explanations  appear  to  be  clear  and  unmistak- 
able, but  confronted  with  his  own  life  they  become 
evasive,  mysterious — enigmas." 

Dickens  and  "  David  Copperfield." 

Of  late,  many  of  the  banalities  of  criticism  applied  to 
Dickens  have  been  reconsidered  or  suppressed.  It  is  no 
longer  quite  modern  to  epesik  of  him  as  old-fashioned,  and 
the  singularly  unintelligent  assertion  that  these  figures 
of  his  fancy,  jostling  each  other  in  their,  boundless  animal 
vitality,  are  types  rather  than  characters  has  been  dis- 
countenanced. The  attacks  in  the  name  of  art  against 
his  moral  purpose  are  silenced  by  the  dominance  of  his 
laughter.  The  attacks  in  the  name  of  moral  purpose 
against  his  art  are  answered  by  the  sorrows  which  he, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  his  generation,  has 
rendered  articulate.  Phantoms  leaped  forth  from  his 
brain  and  took  to  themselves  flesh  and  blood,  and  men 
loved  them  for  the  strange  genius  that  had  found 
utterance  through  their  lips.  He  saw  cruelty  and 
insolence  and  greed  on  every  side,  and  he  made  others 
see  them  as  they  had  never  seen  them  before. 

As  an  artist  he  painted  pictures  vibrating  with  life ; 
as  a  refonner  he  taught  his  fellow  men  the  slow,  laboured 
lesson  -of  pity.  He  gave  these  gifts,  he  demonstrated 
these  truths  with  that  union  of  concentrated  passion 
and  whimsical  fancy    which  was  perhaps    his    own  best 

fift.  There  was  laughter  on  his  lips  and  so  men  listened, 
ut  his  eyes  were  grave  and  so  they  remembered.  To 
the  very  last  he  gave  of  the  best  from  his  strong,  rich 
nature  ;  but  for  him  also  life  had  its  question,  its  mystery. 
It  was  not  all  to  be  put  right  by  the  furtherance  of  this 
or  that  local  improvement,  or  by  a  generous  manipulation 
of  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  puni-shments.  In  short, 
he   who    had    so   many    kindly    solutions    for    the  harsh 


problems  of  humanity  still  found    the  individual  life  an 
enigma  inexplicable  by  any  formula. 

It  is  perhaps  in  "  Great  Expectations"  that  this  enigma 
finds  its  best  literary  expression,  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  conventional  ending  suggested  by  Lord  Lytton.  But 
it  is  in  "  David  Copperfield  "  that  the  personal  comment 
upon  life  finds  its  most  definite  utterance. 

The  personal  comment  upon  life  —  how  pompous  the 
phrase  sounds  in  view  of  the  inalienable  philosophy  of 
Mr.  Micawber !  How  utterly  incongruous  is  the  word 
"  enigma "  when  applied  to  a  book  in  which  the  most 
helpless  of  human  kind  are  so  amply  provided  for  by 
"  beauty,  fashion,  and  exclusiveness  "  !  In  no  other  book 
of  the  great  novelist  are  circumstances  more  reasonably 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  propriety 
softened  by  humanity.  And  yet  in  no  other  book  do 
ghosts  glide  so  persistently  across  the  stage,  challenging 
the  renewal  of  dead  dreams,  the  ghosts  of  the  living  as 
well  as  of  the  dead,  the  ghosts  of  Em'ly  and  Mrs.  Steerforth 
as  well  as  those  of  her  son  and  the  child  wife.  In  no 
other  book  is  Dickens  more  reckless  as  to  the  fitting 
in  of  coincidences  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  story. 
But  in  no  other  book  does  the  pressure  of  life  so  dwarf 
the  petty  mechanism  of  human  energies. 

Again,  there  is  an  antithesis  in  this  book  between  the 
character  of  a  man  as  elucidated  by  his  actions,  and  his 
personality  as  interpreted  through  the  medium  of  an 
individual  fascination.  Of  course  this  antithesis  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  in  the  novels,  but  it  occurs 
for  the  most  part  in  cases  in  which  our  j  udgments  are 
paralysed  by  the  appeal  to  the  ridiculous.  Judged  by  his 
actions,  Mr.  Micawber  is — but  human  nature  simply 
refuses  to  judge  Mr.  Micawber  at  all.  With  Steerforth — 
to  take  one  example — the  case  is  quite  different.  VerbaUj' 
Steerforth  is  proved  to  be  a  heartless  cad,  indolent  and 
treacherous  from  his  school-days,  incapable  of  responding 
to  affection,  incapable  of  even  recognising  generosity. 
Yes,  yes,  but  character-drawing  is  not  a  trick  of  dialectic, 
is  not  at  all  arrived  at  through  the  traditions  of  the 
copy-book.  "  Think  of  me  at  my  best,"  he  exclaims,  and 
in  spite  of  everything  one  thinks  of  him  at  his  best  until 
the  sea  gives  his  dead  body  back  to  the  man  whose  life 
he  has  ruined.  The  scarred  lives  linger,  but  because  the 
spell  of  genius  is  about  the  figure  of  Steerforth  one  does 
think  of  him  always — at  his  best. 

Nowhere  else  is  Dickens  so  close  to  his  own  life  as  in 
these  wonderful  pages  ;  nowhere  else  is  liis  own  soul  so 
mercilessly  confronted  with  the  complexities  of  life ;  and 
because  of  this,  mere  verbal  explanations  go  for  very  little 
indeed.  For  this  mind,  singularly  lucid  in  regard  to  the 
practical  details  of  existence,  singularly  definite  as  to  the 
reforms  he  advocated,  found  that  life  was  after  all  a 
profound  mystery,  and  the  final  comment  upon  this 
enigma  was  "  David  Copperfield." 

George  Eliot  and  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 

Some  people  will  always  be  puzzled  as  to  why  George 
Eliot  became  a  novelist  only  when  nearly  forty  years  old. 
For  others  the  real  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  became 
a  novelist  at  all.  She  had  applied  her  acutely  critical 
intelligence  during  her  best  years  to  the  supreme  questions 
of  life,  and  to  the  evasive  verbiage  which  for  the  most  part 
constituted  the  answers  to  those  qqestions.  Then  she  gave 
up  philosophy  and  sought  in  the  concrete  studies  of  men 
and  women  those  imconscious  interpretations  of  life  which 
are  often  so  much  more  luminous  than  any  other  formal 
analysis.  The  question  was  no  longer :  What  is  the 
meaning  of  life?  but  rather  :  What  does  life  mean  for  the 
individual  ?  Neitlier  optinii.it  nor  pessimist  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  later-day  attractive- 
ness of  an  exploite'I  hedonism.  In  fact  she  united  a 
temperament  of  almost  Aurelian  melancholy  to  the  whim- 
sical humour  of  one  versed  in  the  practical  homely  wisdom 
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of  the  people.  As  though  one  were  to  say  :  "  Even  if  we 
are  surrounded  by  eternal  mystery  it  is  none  tlie  less 
necessary  to  gather  turnips."  This,  too,  with  no  touch  of 
scorn,  for  to  the  great  author  the  fact  that  one  is  certain 
of  nothing  did  not  suggest  that  one  should  despise  every- 
thing. But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  George 
Eliot  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  should  approach  the  rural 
districts  of  England  in  the  same  spirit  as  Charles  Dickens 
approjAched  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  She  had  not 
wliolly  abandoned,  indeed,  tliat  speculative  habit  of 
thought  which  had  made  her  primarily  an  essayist  rather 
than  a  novelist.  Besides,  as  a  modern  critic  has  expressed 
it :  "  Par  la  nuance  de  ses  sentiments,  I'artiste  se  rattache 
toujours  a  une  metaphysique,  meme  lorsqu'il  I'ignore." 
The  same  critic  has  observed  of  Tourgenev :  "II  est 
pessimiste  et  il  est  tendre,"  with  tlie  added  statement  that 
"  I'analogue  se  trouve  en  Angletterre  dans  les  romans  de 
George  Eliot." 

At  first  glance  it  apjiears  almost  impossible  to  justify 
this  analogy.  In  "  Adam  Bede  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
"  llomola  "  on  the  other,  we  are  shown  how  life  plays  with 
its  puppets  and  breaks  them  and  mends  them  again.  But 
in  neither  of  these  books  do  we  penetrate  lor  one 
instant  into  the  atmosphere  of  remorseless  doom  which 
gathers  about  "  Fumee  "  or  "  Dimetri  Boudine."  In 
neither  of  these  English  novels  —  the  one  intimate, 
domestic,  and  yet  lit  up  with  an  alien  tragedy,  the  other 
historic,  flaming  with  Italian  splendour,  and  yet  sub- 
ordinate to  the  inner  tragedy  of  the  home — is  the  detach- 
ment of  the  great  Russian  artist  even  suggested.  The 
rewards  and  the  punis-hments  are  too  sure,  the  moral 
purpose  too  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Tourgenev  can 
impart  the  secret  of  an  inalienable  regret,  he  has  never 
quite  disclot^ed — it  is  contrary  to  his  nature  so  to  disclose — 
the  grim,  terrible  tension  of  a  human  heart,  the  tension  of 
Hetty  when  she  cried  out:  "Dinah,  do  you  think  God 
will  take  away  that  crying  and  the  place  in  the  wood,  now 
I've  told  everything  ?  "  And  yet  George  Eliot  did  possess, 
like  Ivan  Tourgenev,  the  subtle  combination  of  pessimism 
and  tenderness,  and  nowhere  else  is  it  so  marked  as  in  the 
book  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  intimately  close  to 
her  own  life. 

Can  one  ever  forget  the  Floss  peacefully  flowing  towards 
the  mysterious  sea  ?  Can  one  ever  forget  the  recalled 
charm  of  youth  with  its  own  implacable  mystery  in  front 
of  it  ?  How  alien  and  far  off,  compared  with  these  vivid 
flashes  of  recollection,  are  the  tortures  of  Savonarola  and 
the  graceful,  indolent  perfidy  of  Tito !  Age  paid  its 
terrible  debt  of  hatred  uijon  the  lonelj'  bank  of  the  Arno, 
but  beside  the  Floss  the  whole  inarticulate  tragedy  of 
childhood  imfolds  itself.  The  beauty  and  the  storm  of 
Florence  vibrate  through  the  pages  of  "  Eomola,"  but  in 
the  homely  English  town  of  St.  Ogg  one  sees  the  pictures 
of  memorj'.  The  pictures  of  memory  are  always  nearest 
to  the  soul  of  the  artist,  far  nearer  tlian  the  photographs 
of  the  present.  It  is  memory  that  softens  the  outlines  of 
this  book.  It  is  memory  tlint  fashions  the  inimitable  Mr. 
TuUiver,  it  is  memory  that  beckons  Maggie  across  the 
Floss. 

It  is  wonderful,  when  one  thinks  of 'it,  how  the  critical 
analysis  of  this  powerful  mind  gives  place  to  the  intuition 
of  the  soul,  how  a  thesis  on  life  is  overshadowed  by  the 
pimple  echo  of  the  years  that  have  been  not  only  lived  but 
imagined.  To  Tom  Tulliver  life  had  been  all  dark  and 
meaningless,  and  then  a  gleam  of  truth  penetrates  his 
heart  and  hejs  awed  and  dazed.  In  that  instant  he  turns 
his  back  on  his  former  idols,  and  his  revolt  expresses 
itself  in  one  word,  "Magsie."  It  is  so  simple  and  bo 
human,  this  childisli  name  on  the  lips  of  one  wno  has  just 
become  conscious  of  a  rightness  other  than  the  petty 
scheme  of  fitness  by  which  he  bad  been  hitherto  governed. 
That  is  the  gleam  of  imagination  which  illumines  the 
meaningless  years.  But  because  it  is  life  itgelf  that  is 
being  presented   to   us  there  is  no  formal  explanation,  no 


delicate  adjustment  of  the  scales  of  fate.  As  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  it  all  there  is  no  answer  except  it  be  the^ 
merciless  torment  of  the  Floss. 


Impressions. 

IX.— The  Outcast. 

Dark  was  the  December  afternoon,  but  joy  met  me  as- 
I  turned  into  the  Square.  Every  window  of  the  comer 
house  was  lighted,  and  under  the  trees  gleamed  the 
lamps  of  carriages  waiting  to  unload  the  children.  Clutch- 
ing each  others'  arms,  laughing,  with  flushed,  eager  faces 
they  tripped  up  the  steps  beneath  the  umbrella  held 
by  a  liveried  footman.  There  was  dancing,  a  conjuror, 
a  Punch  and  Judy,  and  a  ping-pong  tournament.  I 
schottished  with  a  child  whose  hair  just  reached  my  waist, 
and,  when  she  left  me  abruptly,  sank  on  a  couch  to  recover. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  couch,  watching  and  faintly  smiling, 
was  the  childless  woman.  Youth  had  gone  from  her.  She- 
was  worn,  pale,  and  heavy-eyed,  but  there  was  that  in  her 
face  that  tdd  of  compensations. 

How  it  came  about  I  hardly  know,  for  amidst  that 
shouting  and  laughter  we  could  scarcely  hear  our  own 
voices ;  but  a  chance  name,  followed  by  a  few  questions, 
recalled  what  I  knew  about  her,  and  the  little  band  of 
visionaries  with  whom  she  was  associated. 

"  Does  it  make  yon  any  happier?  "  I  asked. 

The  thin  line  of  her  eyebrows  moved  slowly  upwards. 
"Happier?"  she  repeated.  "It  was  what  I  longed  and 
longed  for  all  my  youth.  That  knowledge  is  mine  nowfor 
ever.  Life  would  be  unbearable  without  it,  but  with  it — 
Oh  !  " 

The  band  began  to  play  "Carmen."  My  late  infant- 
partner,  whose  heart  had  been  softened  by  the  loss  of  her 
comb,  annexed  my  wrist  and  ran  me  off  to  the  dancing 
room,  where  we  galloped  heartily  through  the  figures. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  grand  chain  I  managed  to  evade 
my  partner,  and  returned  panting  to  the  couch.  The  lady 
who  had  found  happiness  was  still  there.  "  Carmen  "  had 
not  driven  her  from  my  mind.  I  picked  up  the  thread  of 
our  conversation  again :  indeed,  it  had  not  been  dropped. 

"  And  nothing  can  take  that  sure  and  certain  hope 
away  from  you  now  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

"Well,  you  have  many  with  you.  Burke  was  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  the  soul  that  underlies  and  outlives 
material  events.  It  was  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Maeterlinck    says    that   a    lucky    man  is  one    who,   in    a 

Erevious  incarnation,  was  a  sage.  In  him,  hidden  deep  in 
is  soul,  the  old  wisdom  and  foresight  linger  unsuspected, 
prompting  him  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  or  that.  He 
unconsciously  obeys,  and  so  is — lucky." 

She  nodded. 

"But  does  it  really  make  you  happy?  You  do  not 
look  a  happy  woman." 

"  There  are  different  ways  of  happiness." 

"  One  way,  that  the  world  has  found  very  workable,  is 
to  forget  one's  self  and  one's  soul  in  giving  joy  to  others. 
You  may  see  examples  of  it  here." 

A  burst  of  laughter  came  from  the  Punch  and  Judy 
room. 

"This  sort  of  thing  must  all  seem  ver,-  unplaced  in 
your  life,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  used  to  being  an  outcast." 

My  late  infant-partner  brought  two  companions.  They 
frisked  before  me  like  young  lambs,  and  shouted  that  I 
must  come  at  once  and  join  in  a  game  of  progressive 
ping-pong.  I  realised  that  it  was  the  accident  of  sex,  and 
— health,  that  had  not  made  me  an  outcast. 
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Favourite  Books  of  1902. 

Some  Readers. 

Is'  accordance  with,  our  custom,  we  sent  last  week  to  a 
number  of  well-known  men  and  women  a  request  that  they 
would  name  the  two  books  which,  during  the  past  year, 
they  have  read  with  most  interest  and  pleasure.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  omit  the  reply  of  a  certain  eminent  scholar, 
as  we  could  not  read  his  handwriting.  We  print  some 
of  the  replies  below  :  — 

Mr.  Heebedt  Spencee. 

I  have  not  read  any  new  books  this  ycijr. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

Margaret  L.  Woods's  "  The  Princess  of  Hanover." 


Sir  C11AKLE.S  W.  Dii.KE. 

Two  recent  books  have  made  more  impression  on  my 
mind  than  did  any  of  the  spring  publishing  season, 
but  one  of  the  difficulties  of  writing  once  a  year  is 
that  one  is  apt  to  think,  in  the  absence  of  any  book 
of  the  lirst  rank,  of  those  which  are  fresh  in  one's 
mind.  "La  Maison  du  Peche,"  which  has  had  an 
extraordinai-y  success  in  France,  and  Vandal's  first 
volume  of  his  "  Avenement  de  Bonaparte,"  are  the 
two  books  which,  in  your  words,  "have  pleased  and 
interested  "  me  most :  though  in  the  case  of  the 
novel  the  pleasure  is  qualified  by  pain. 


Mr.  TuEODOiiE  WArrs-DuNTON. 

During  the  last  year  my  reading  in  pure  literature 
has  been  chiefly  among  old  books.  I  therefore  am 
not  entitled  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question 
you  raise.  StiU  I  have  read  a  fe^v  of  the  books 
published  during  the  last  year,  and  I  may  mention 
one  that  has  specially  struck  me,  on  account  of  its 
brilliance,  its  fecundity  of  thought  and  style.  I 
allude  to  "Love  and  the  Soul  Hunters,"  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes,  a  quite  remarkable  book  as  regards 
texture  of  style  and  literary  qualities  generally. 

Dr.  Jessop. 

W.  S.  Lilly's  "  India  and  its  Problems." 
Rudyard  Kipling's  ".Just  So  Stories." 


Mr.  J.  H.  Shoktiiolse. 

"  The  Life  of  Sir  James  Paget." 
"  The  Life  of  James  Martineau." 

Dr.  Gaunett. 

"  The  Cambridge  Modern  History.' 
"  The  Life  of  James  Mai-tineau." 


I'rofessor  Skeat. 

None ;  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  read  the  old 


ones. 


Mr.  O.scAit  Browsixc. 

"  The  Cambridge  Modern  History." 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  "Recollections  of  a 
Diplomatist." 

Mr.  FiiEDEKrc  Harrison. 

Stephen  Phillips's  "  Ulysses." 

C.  H.  Frith's  "  The  (Jromwelliau  Army."  • 


Mr.  Edward  Clodd. 

Professor  Glover's  "Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth 

Century." 
Graham's  "  Scottish  Men  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century." 

Dr.  John  Clifford. 

Principal  Fairbairn's    "  Philosophy   of  the  Christian 

Religion." 
Marcel  Dieulafoy's  "  David  the  King." 


Mr.  i.\jlTHUR  W.  PiNERO. 

Sir    Horace   Rumbold's    "  Recollections   of   a   Diplo- 
matist." 
De  Wet's  "Three  Years'  War." 

Mr.  Edmusd  Gosse. 

No  work  of  the  imagination  which  has  been  published 
in  1902,  and  which  I  have  read,  has  seemed  to  me 
so  original,  so  subtle,  or  sustained  at  so  high  a 
pitch  of  excellence  as  Mr.  Henry  James's  "  Thu 
Wings  of  the  Dove." 

Canon  Beech  ing. 

William  James's  "  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Expe- 
rience." 

Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith's  ' '  The  Roll  Call  of  Westminster 
Abbey." 


Mr.  Arthur  Symoks. 

I  think  Lady  Crregory's  "  CuchuUain  of  Muirthemne  " 
is  the  most  important  book  published  during  1902. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats. 

But  for  a  few  works  sent  me  by  young  authors  I 
should  have  read  no  book  published  this  year,  so 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  except  Lady  Gregory's 
' '  Cuchullain  of  Muirthemne . "  I  am  entirely  certain 
of  the  immortality  of  this  book,  and  doubt  if  such 
noble  and  sinrple  English  has  been  written  since 
the  death  of  Morris. 

Mr.  SiDSEY  Webb. 

James's  "  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience." 
Haldane's  "  Education  and  Empire." 
Reeves's  "  State  Elxperiments  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand." 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 

Sir    Leslie    Stephen's    "Studies   of    a    Biographer" 

(second  series). 
Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason's  "  Four  Feathers." 


Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore. 

"Lettres  do  Stanislas,  Due  do  Lorraine,  a  sa  fiUc, 

Marie  Lecszinska." 
Brieux's  "  La  Petite  Amie." 

Mil.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Cunninghame  Grahame's  "Success." 
Barrie's  "  Little  AVhite  Bird." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  K\rrLAND. 

"Stephen  Caliari." 

"  The  Modern  Anticus." 


Mr.  Clement  K.  SiioitTEit. 

T.  Douglas  Murray's  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 
J.  C.  Tarver's  "Tiberius  the  Tyrant." 
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Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Hilaire  BeUoc'e  "  Tho  Path  to  Ilome." 
Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Just  So  Stories." 

Mr8.  HlNKSOii. 

I  have  read  very  few  new  books  tiiia  year,  and  can 
only  recall  one  that  delighted  me,  \dz.,  Miss  Jane 
Barlow's  "  Founding  of  Fortunes."  If  the  close  of 
last  year  were  admissible,  which  it  isn't,  I  should 
name  the  same  writer's  "  Ghost  Beryl,"  and  Mrs. 
Meynell's  beautiful  little  sheaf  of  poems. 


Mr.  W.  M.  EosSEiTi. 

I  could  only  name  one.  I  read,  in  an  Italian  transla- 
tion, the  beginning  (but  by  no  means  the  whole)  of 
Maxim  Gorki's  tale  entitled  "I  Tre"  (The  Three), 
and  thought  it  an  interesting,  remarkable  work. 

I  also  read  Conan  Doyle's  book  "  The  War  in  South 
Africa,  its  Cause  and  Conduct."  Did  not  parti- 
cularly like  it,  and  considered  it  to  contain  some 
serious  mis-statements. 

Mr.  Aknold  WHrrE. 

Maeterlinck's  "  Life  of  the  Bee." 

Rose's  "  Life  of  Napoleon." 

An  appropriate  link  between  the  two— a  MaeterUnck. 


Mrs.  Craigie. 

Prof.  WiUiam  James's  "The  Will  to  Believe." 
Tolstoy's  "  Les  Appels  aux  Dirigeants." 

Miss  Braddon. 

Arthur  Morrison's  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wall." 
Miss  Cholmondeley's  "  Moth  and  Rust." 

Mr.  Maurice  He\vlett. 

Austin  Dobson's  "  Richardson." 

J.  M.  Barrie's  "The  Little  Wliite  Bird." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  book  that  has  interested  me  most  this  year  is 
William  James's  "  Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience." In  addition  I  have  found  at  least  seven 
novels  or  short  stories  interesting  and  remarkable. 
I  send  you  the  list  for  inclusion  or  omission  as  you 
think  fit : — 

Henry  James's  "  The  Wings  of  the  Dove." 

Joseph  Conrad's  "  Youth." 

Arnold  Bennett's  "  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns." 

W.  W.  Jacobs's  "  The  Monkey's  Paw  "  (in  The  "  Ladv 

of  the  Barge  "). 
J.  K.  Jerome's  "  Paul  Kelver." 
Florence  Popham's  "  The  Housewives  of  Edeurise." 
Marriott    Watson's    "  Godfrey    Mervale "    (with    the 

amusingly  brilliant  fiTiale). 


Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  Paul  Kelver." 

Florence  Popham's  "  The  Housewives  of  Edenrise. 


Mr.  Pett  Ridge. 

I  have  only  published  one  book  this  year. 

"Benjamin  Switx" 

Horatio  F.  Brown's  "  The  Venetian  Republic." 
Sudermaun's  "  Es  lebe  due  Leben." 


Mr.  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs's  "  In  Sunwich  Port." 
Mr.  Charles  K.  E.   Brooklield's  "Random  Recollec- 
tions." 

Mr.  I'ekct  White. 

Anthony  Hope's  "  Intrusions  of  Peggy." 
Maxim  Gorky's  Stories. 

Mr.  Arthcr  Morkisox. 

Several  new  books  interested  mo  during  VM2, 
im  lading  one  I  wrote  myself.  But  there  are  more 
still,  and  I  believe  of  imiwrtance,  which  I  have  not 
read ;  jso  that  I  prefer  to  mention  none. 

Mr,  Beunaru  Capes. 

Rose's  "  Napoleon." 

"  An  English  Girl  in  Paris." 


■Ian  MacLaben." 

Kiphng's  "Just  So  Stories." 
"  The  Life  of  James  Martineau. 


Mr.  Hamo  Thornyoroft. 

"Jeanne  d'Arc."  (I  have  found  this  book  so  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  that  I  can  think  of  no  other 
to  couple  with  it.  Thoxigh  no  doubt  there  are 
many  others.) 

Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

Gabrielle  d'Annimzio's  "A  Dead  City."     Translated 

by  Arthur  Syinons. 
Millicent  Sutherland's  "The  Winds  in  the  Tree." 

Mr.  Davenport  Adams, 

No  two  books  stand  out  very  prominently  from  tho 
pubhcations  of  lOO!?,  ])ut  I  may  rank  Mr.  Kipling's 
"  Just  So  Stories "  and  Mr.  Herman  Merivalu's 
"Memories"  among  those  which  have  interested 
and  entertained  me  specially. 


Drama. 

The  Child  on  the  Stage, 

At  the  Lyric  Theatre  Mrs.  Madeleine  Lucetto  Ryley's 
entertaining  sentimentality  "Mice  and  Men"  is  running 
out  the  last  nights  before  it  gives  place  to  the  stormy 
passions  of  "  Othello."  It  has  now  a  new  curtain-raiser 
in  a  little  piece  called  "  Carrots,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Jules  Renard  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutro.  Herein  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  plays  the  part  of  u 
farmer,  half  bourgeois,  half  peasant,  and  cursed  with  a 
slirewish,  hysterical,  and  devote  wife.  Miss  Gertrude 
EUiott  is  "  Carrots,"  the  victim  of  his  mother's  tyranny 
and  his  father's  unobservingness.  An  accident  brings  the 
man  and  the  boy  together ;  they  recognise  theit  common 
misfortune;  and  for  Carrots  at  least,  secure  in  tho 
promise  of  a  protector,  a  fresh  and  bbic  future  begins 
to  open.  I  believe  that  the  trifle  has  received  critical 
praise  upon  various  occasions  of  its  production  at  charity 
matinees  and  the  like.  I  must  own  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  particularly  convincing.  Miss  Elliott  is 
always  charming ;  but,  whether  by  her  doing  or  the 
author's,  Carrots  is  a  great  deal  too  elastic  and  vivacious 
to  fit  in  with  one's  conceptions  of  a  cowed  and  bullied 
child  who  has  twice  been  on  the  verge  of  suicide.  Nor 
can  his  incisive  remarks  upon  things  in  general  and  the 
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relations  between  his  parents  in  particular  seem  anything 
else  than  artificial  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

Apart  from  its  actual  merits  and  demerits,  "  Carrots  " 
raises  the  question  of  the  proper  dramatic  and  literary 
handling  of  the  child.  There  are  people  who  take  very 
austere  ground  on  this  subject.  I  heard  a  debating  lady 
the  other  night  utter  an  impassioned  protest  against  the 
literary  claim  to  wrest  the  dreams  and  terrors  of  childhood 
into  mere  stuff  for  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  older 
folk.  Her  preference  was.  I  think,  for  that  charter  of 
the  nursery,  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  "  The  Golden  Age," 
wherein  the  child  life  is  treated  in  strict  isolation  from 
that  of  the  grown-ups,  which  stands  only  as  a  remote 
and  Olympian  background.  Something  of  the  same  spirit 
one  seems  to  detect  in  Mrs.  Meynell's  essay  on  "  Children 
in  Burlesque."  It  is  Thackeray  and  Dickens  that  incur 
her  chief  rebuke  for  this  "  incredible  manner  of  sport  "  : — 

Cliildreu  were  jnncle  to  ser\-e  l)otli  the  sentiment  and  irony 
between  which  those  two  writers,  alike  in  this,  stood  double- 
minded.  Thackeray,  writing  of  his  snobs,  v\Teaks  liimselE 
Upon  a  child;  there  is  no  worse  snob  than  his  anob-child. 
There  are  snob-children  not  only  in  the  book  dedicated  to 
their  parents,  but  in  nearly  all  his  novels. 

Now,  is  there  not  here,  I  will  not  say  a  failure  of  humom-, 
for  I  fully  recognise  that  a  failure,  or  at  least  a  suppression, 
of  humour  is  often  essential  to  a  right  judgment  of 
spiritual  issues,  bat  a  failure  for  a  moment  adequately  to 
realise  the  distinction  between  literature  and  Ufe?  It 
is  of  course,  and  quite  rightly,  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  new  pedagogics  that  you  must  not  laugh  at  a  child. 
That  refreshing  and  clear-sighted  writer,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman,  puts  the  point  admirably.  "Why," 
she  asks,  "  is  this  wonderful  kind  of  humanity  to  be 
treated  Hike  a  court  fool,  as  if  being  a  child  was  a  sort 
of  joke?" 

Who  of  us  has  not  seen  a  clear-eyed  child  struck  dumb  and 
crimson  by  the  rude  laughter  of  his  elders  over  some  act 
which  had  no  element  o£  humour  except  that  it  was  new  to 
liim  ?  We  put  grandpa's  hat  on  the  downy  head  o£  tlie  baby, 
i\Tiil  roar  with  laughter  at  his  appearance.  Do  we  put  baby's 
cat)  on  grandma,  and  then  make  fun  of  the  old  lady's  looks  ? 
Wliy  should  we  jeer  at  a  baby  more  than  at  an  old  person? 
Why  are  we  so  lacking  in  the  respect  due  to  youUi  ? 

True  ;  but  then  this  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
life,  and  it  is  hardly  applicable  without  modification  to 
the  imaginative  life  also.  It  is  the  fate  of  literature 
to  handle  shadows,  while  ethics  bandies  realities  ;  it  is  its 
compensation  to  handle  them,  if  it  will,  partially,  in 
freedom  from  the  obligation  which  is  upon  ethics  always 
to  be  philosophic,  always  to  look  to  the  whole.  A  real 
8nol)-child  is  an  object  for  humour,  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  an  object  for  pity  and  protest ;  and  to  put  the  less 
before  the  greater  would  be,  in  its  degree,  a  deflection 
from  humanity.  Literature,  precisely  because  of  its  im- 
reality,  is  entitled  to  make  abstraction  of  the  pity  and  the 
protest,  and  on  this  or  that  occasion  to  look  only  at  the 
humour.  Philosophy  has  its  claim  upon  literature,  no 
doubt,  but  only  in  its  entirety  and  not  piecemeal.  And, 
therefore,  I  take  it,  we  may  latigh  at  a  baby,  just  as  we 
may  laugh  at  a  curate  or  a  bishop,  in  a  hixik,  without  any 
more  disrespect  to  the  swaddling-clothes  in  the  one  case, 
than  to  the  cloth  in  the  other. 

As  for  the  drama,  the  conditions  of  representation  upon 
the  stage  seem  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  use  made  of 
children  should  be  strictly  limited,  and  their  functions 
passive  rather  than  active.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  from 
the  artistic  and  not  the  humanitarian  point  of  view.  They 
can  hardly  bo  treated,  in  and  for  themselves,  as  subjects 
of  drama.  A  brief  and  incidental  intervention,  to  play 
upon  adult  emotions  or  turn  the  course  of  an  adult  action  ; 
that  is  about  all  that  is  really  feasible.  Anything  more  is 
generally  irreconcileablo  with  the  dramatic  illusion.  The 
reason  ia  purely  a  physical  one,  in  the  difficulty  either  of 


getting  a  real  child  capable  of  playing  a  continuous  and 
exacting  part,  or  of  getting  a,  full-grown  performer 
capable  of  suggesting  a  child.  This  is  perhaps  greatest 
when  it  is  a  boy  that  is  to  bo  represented.  Take 
"  Carrots  "  as  a  case  in  point.  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott  is,  as 
I  said,  always  charming.  She  is  also  a  graceful  and 
talented  actress.  But  if  anyone  can  watch  her  and  feel 
that  it  is  a  boy  that  is  walking  and  talking  and  smiling 
upon  the  stage,  then  his  imagination  must  be  very  much 
more  liable  to  illusion  than  mine  is.  The  problem  is  the 
reverse  to  that  which  the  Elizabethan  manager  had  to  face 
of  presenting  romantic  plays  in  which  all  the  female  parts 
must  needs  be  taken  by  boys.  "  By  'r  lady,"  says  Hamlet 
to  her  who  came  starring  it  to  Elsinore,  "  your  ladyship  is 
nearer  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last  by  the  attitude  of 
a  chopine.  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent 
gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring. ' '  But  an  Elizabethan 
dramatist  might  generally  be  relied  upon  to  get  ingeni- 
ously out  of  the  difliculty  by  dressing  up  his  heroiae,  for 
some  mad  freak,  as  page  or  shepherd-boy. 

E.  K.  Chambers, 


Art. 

British  Water  Colours  and  Meryon, 

As  I  went  through  the  wet  to  the  forty-first  exhibition  of 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Society  this  sentence  was  running 
in  my  head — 

He  grows  more  winning  as  you  know  him  bettor. 

I  had  read  it  years  ago  in  an  article  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  A. 
M.  Stevenson  on  Meryon,  and  had  not  thought  of  it  again 
till  this  week  when  I  had  arranged  the  programme  of  the 
afternoon  thus — first  water-colours,  then  etchings  by 
Meryon. 

What  a  contrast !  British  water-colours  and  Meryon ! 
I  knew  what  to  expect  at  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society  in 
Pall  Mall — unobtrusive  drawings  by  men  who  paint  the 
same  scheme,  if  not  the  same  scene,  year  after  year. 
Drawings  of  Venice,  of  children  with  kittens,  of  posies,  of 
the  ebbing  tide,  of  milking  time,  of  bovdders  in  mountain 
streams,  drawings  with  a  snatch  of  verse  for  title.  Draw- 
ings niggled  and  broad,  vigorous  and  unsubstantial ; 
ambitious  but  ineffective  Uke  Mr.  Hughes's  "  A  Dream 
Idyll "  ;  earnest  but  dull  like  Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale's 
allegorical  "The  Three  Daughters  of  Time."  Conscien- 
tiously I  examined  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
exhibits,  and  found  my  chief  interest  in  the  work  of  such 
decorative  artists  as  Mr.  Anning  Bell  and  Mr.  Louis 
Davis.  In  Mr.  Bell's  "  Rosewater  "  there  is  a  fine  touch 
of  red  against  the  white  bosom  of  the  woman  who  is 
pouring  the  water ;  and  the  green  pitcher  is  pleasant. 

I  lingered,  too,  before  the  drawings  of  those  artists 
whose  vision  is  still  individual,  such  as  Mrs.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Mr.  Clausen,  Miss  Chra  Montalba.  Mr.  Goodwin's 
great  sun-flecked  Venetian  sky  is  memorable.  But  the 
general  effect  of  the  exhibition  may  be  expressed  in  the 
word  respectable.  The  members  are  doing  the  work  in 
life  they  enjoy,  and  the  desire  to  produce  nice  water-coloiu's 
wiU,  I  am  sure,  remain  with  them  so  long  as  eyes  and 
hands  retain  their  power.  And  while  I  wandered  round 
the  walls,  still  that  line  about  Meryon  would  jingle  in  my 
head.  Why  ?  Why  should  this  etcher  of  old  Paris  grow 
more  winning  as  you  know  him  better?  Is  it  because  he 
communicated  something  of  his  own  vitality  to  his  work, 
touching  architecture  with  the  glow  of  his  d:irk-moving 
moods?  Certidnly  his  etchings  of  old  Paris  have  the  rare 
quality  of  animation,  of  life  shall  I  say?  Neither  know- 
ledge nor  industry  will  give  that.  If  this  were  so,  one 
might  be  able  to  write  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke's  "  West  Front 
of  Wells  Cathedral  "  that  "  it  grows  more  winning  as  yon 
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know  it  better."  This  is  a  large,  minutely  executed  draw- 
ing which  leaves  on  the  beholder  merely  an  impression  of 
well-directed  labour.  But  M^ryon  catches  you  up,  embraces 
you  with  his  personality,  makes  you  see  all  the  wildness, 
and  weirdness,  and  potentiality  in  inanimate  things  that 
he  saw— and  yet  the\'  say  that  the  artist's  life  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  work. 

The  etching  M^ryon  made  of  himself  after  Flameng's 
picture  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Against  the  peeling  wall 
of  a  garret  is  a  truckle  bed.  The  clothes  have  been  tlirown 
back  by  the  sleeper,  who  has  started  up  into  a  sitting 
posture  as  if  awakened  by  a  dream,  or  by  some  fancied 
night  noise  that  disordered  nerves  create.  The  white 
simplicity  of  the  night-dress  accentuates  the  tangled  hair 
and  beard,  the  big,  blunt  nose,  and  the  deep  staring  eyes. 
Behind  on  the  wall  is  the  shadow  thrown  by  his  head— a 
great  splash  of  black.     That  is  Meryon. 

He  died  in  1868  in  the  public  lunatic  asylum  at  Char- 
enton,  a  man  in  whom  msanity  and  genius  met  and 
raged.  He  was,  says  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Meryon's  work,  "  poor  as  well  as 
unpopular,  and  lonely  as  well  as  poor."  He  tramped 
Paris  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  interest  the  dealers  and  the 
public  in  his  etchings— to-day  for  a  first  state  of  "L'Abside 
de  Notre  Dame  do  Paris  "  you  must  pay  £300.  The  Ufe  of 
this  ofFspring  of  an  Enghsh  physician  and  a  French 
dancing  girl  was  most  unhappy.'  He  was  tortured  by 
suspicions  and  the  fury  of  hallucinations.  Trained  for  the 
French  Navy,  he  spent  some  years  at  sea,  but  left  it  on 
account  of  the  stigma  that  rested  on  his  parentage.  "  I 
was  mad  from  the  time  I  was  told  of  my  birth  on  first 
going  to  sea."  But  "  this  frail  creature  who  [I  am  quoting 
Mr.  MacColl]  on  one  of  his  tropical  voyages,  spent  three 
months  chipping  out  a  canoe  for  himself  among  wild  beasts 
because  he  had  been  refused  the  use  of  the  ship's  boat, 
had  fits  of  the  same  tension,  just  this  side  of  madness,  as 
an  artist,  and  they  were  long  enough  to  make  him  an 
immortal  etcher."  Fragmentarily,  I  have  tried  to  give 
some  indication  of  Meryon,  the  man.  Meryon,  the  artist, 
may  be  studied  for  a  few  weeks  at  Messrs.  Oljach's  galleries 
in  New  Bond  Street.  Chance  ordained  that  on  the  same 
day  exhibitions  of  Meryon's  etchings  and  British  water- 
colours,  the  "national  art  "  should  be  opened.  What  a 
contrast ! 

The  present  generation  has  never  before  had  an  oppor- 
timity  of  seeing  such  a  collection  of  Meryon's  etchings. 
Many  of  them  Sir  Seymour  Haden  bought  from  the  artist ; 
others  have  been  added.  Old  Paris  lives  again  on  the 
walls,  not  the  bright  Paris  of  the  tourist,  but  the  old 
Paris  of  huddled  buildings,  dark  arches,  and  bridges 
spanning  desolate  reaches  of  the  river.  Night  deeds, 
despair,  crime  lurk  among  them  :  they  beai-  the  impress 
of  that  sombre  imagination  tliat  saw  everything  as 
through  a  glass  darkly.  Merj-on's  few,  willowy,  eerie 
figures  always  seem  to  be  about  a  dishonest  business, 
even  when  they  are  merely  loading  a  cart  as  in  the 
spacious  and  impressive  "  L'Abside  de  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris."  What  a  sense  of  the  griiny,  airless  quarters 
of  the  old  (;ity  hovers  in  this  soppy  strand  and  sluggisli 
river;  how  boldly  the  towers  stand  up  against  the  sky, 
where  birds  fly.  and  clouds  are  blown.  Near  by  hangs 
"Le  Stryge"  brooding  horribly  over  the  Paris  that 
had  sucked  Meryon's  life-blood.  That  homed,  winged 
beast,  chin  on  hands,  peeping  tongue,  stares  across  the 
gallery  at  another  Merj-on  portrait.  It  is  by  Bracque- 
mond :  the  plate  was  destroyed  by  Meryon  after  ten 
impressions  had  been  taken.  It  is  not  so  i)ictorial  as  the 
figure  starting  from  the  truckle  bed,  but  the  battered  face, 
the  big  nose,  the  hunted  look  that  meets  the  gaze  of  "Le 
Stryge  "  lives  as  his  etching  of  "  La  Morgue  "  lives. 

That,  the  best  known  of  them  all,  is  shown  in  three 
states,  one  of  them,  the  only  impression  in  existence, 
on  his  favourite  green  paper.  At  first  glance  it  shows 
nothing    untoward.     You   see    the    river,   the    terrace, 


the  grim  houses  towering  above  the  old  Morgue,  the 
blown  smoke  :  all  these  details  are  fixed  there  by  "  telescope 
eyes  and  craftsman's  hands,"  moulded  into  unity  by  a 
poet's  vision ;  but  look  closer :  on  the  flags  are  two  lank 
figures  carrying  some  poor  dead  creature.  A  shrieking 
woman  meets  them,  and  over  the  parapet  gaze  the  idlers 
— curious,  indifferent.  This  incident  is  but  an  episode 
in  the  picture.  So  great  an  artist  never  forgot  the  right 
proportion  of  things.  But  "  the  suspicion  of  guilty 
secrets  and  hypocrite  in  house  and  lane  that  dogged 
his  art "  is  rarely  absent.  It  is  not  always  there,  although 
even  in  such  designs  as  "  Le  Pont  Neuf "  and  "La 
Gralerie  de  Notre  Dame  "  the  idea  of  mystery  and  guilt  still 
seems  to  lurk.  The  houses  in  the  "  Rue  des  Ghantres  " 
towering  above  the  narrow  street  might  be  innocent  of 
any  such  intention,  but  again  look  closer.  Something 
unfriendly  to  law  and  order  has  gathered  that  group  of 
figures  together.  One  points  to  the  sky,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  men  are  running.  'Truly,  Meryon's 
wild,  wounded  imagination  has  forced  its  way  into  this 
century,  and  to  a  place  among  the  immortals. 

Not  with  the  greatest  of  them.  Not  with  Velasquez 
and  Durer ;  not  with  Shakespeare  and  Goethe ;  not  with 
those  in  whom  mind  and  body  worked  harmoniously. 
Meryon  is  among  those  unhappy  children  of  genius 
whose  earthly  tenement  is  imequal  to  the  strain  of  the 
clamouring  spirit,  who  fall  wounded,  and  go  on  unre- 
covered.  He  is  immortal,  but  at  what  a  price!  Who, 
if  he  had  the  choice,  would  buv  immortalitv  at  such 
cost?  ■  C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

A   New    Form    of  Energy. 

Hardly  anything  is  more  marked  than  the  way  in  which 
the  ideas  of  men  of  science  with  regard  to  force  and 
matter  have  completely  changed  during  the  last  ten  years. 
In  the  eighties  force  was  force  and  matter  was  matter,  and 
although  a  few  thoroughgoing  materialists,  like  Ludwig 
Biichner,  could  be  found  who  asserted  that  force  was  only 
a  mode  of  matter,  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  there 
could  be  a  realm  of  Nature  in  which  the  two  could  meet. 
The  atomic  theory  that  every  scrap  of  matter  could  be 
divided  in  the  last  resort  into  atoms  each  in  itself  in- 
divisible, and  combining  among  themselves  only  in  fixed 
proportions,  was  also  then  a  law  of  scientific  faith,  and 
led  to  pronouncements  like  those  of  a  late  President  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  who  informed  his  hearers  in  his 
annual  allocution  that  the  age,  of  discovery  in  chemistry 
was  closed,  and  that  henceforth  we  had  better  devote 
ourselves  to  a  thorough  classification  of  chemical  pheno- 
mena. But  this  prediction,  irresistibly  reminiscent  of  the 
typical  German  professor  with  his  love  of  tables  and 
formulas,  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  falsified. 
There  came  upon  us  Mr.  (not  then  Sir  William)  Crookes' 
discovery  of  what  he  called  "'radiant"  matter.  Hertz's 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  waves  in  tlie  "  ether," 
Eontgen's  rays,  and  Becquerel's  light-giving  metals,  until 
now  M.  Gustave  le  Bon,  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  Paris  last  month,  steps  forward  and  assures 
us  that  these  new  ideas  are  not  several  things  but  one 
thing,  and  that  they  all  of  them  point  to  a  form  of  matter 
spread  throughout  the  world,  indeed,  but  so  inconceivably 
minute  that  it  becomes  not  matter  but  force. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  generalisation, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  discovery  which  really  set  the 
whole  theory  going,  and  which  is  the  phenomenon  associated 
with  the  apparatus  known  as  "  Crookes'  tube."  By  this, 
Sir  WiUiam  Crookes  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  that 
if  an  electric  discharge  of  sufficient  violence — such,  for 
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instance,  as  takes  place  between  the  terminals  of  a  Ruhm- 
korfF  or  "  intensity  "  coil — occurs  in  a  glass  tube  exhausted 
to  a  high  degree  of  vacuum,  certain  luminous  phenomena 
are  produced  which  he  explained  as  a  bombardment  of  the 
positive  end  of  the  tube  by  a  rush  of  particles  of  matter 
proceeding  from  the  negative  terminal  or  "cathode." 
That  this  stream  consists  of  matter  and  nothing  else  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  be 
pushed  to  a  yet  higher  degree,  so  that  a  practically  perfect 
void  be  found  containing  neither  air  nor  any  other  gaseous 
substance,  the  phenomena  at  once  cease.  But  the  odd 
thing  about  these  "  cathodie  rays,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  is  that  the  rush  of  particles  which  they  seem  to 
indicate  is  so  swift  that  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  any 
weight,  the  energy  producing  it  must  be  sufficient,  as  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  has  lately  said,  to  raise  the  British  fleet  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Then  came  Dr.  Rontgen  and 
showed  that  this  cathodie  bombardment  itself  produced 
outside  the  tube  the  celebrated  rays  known  as  X  or  the 
imknown,  which  proved  themselves  capable  of  penetrating 
more  or  less  perfectly  all  known  substances,  and  therefore, 
though  not  themselves  luminous,  a  photographic  film  ;  ;ind 
which,  unlike  their  parents  the  cathodie  rays,  were  not 
dKiwn  aside  or  "  deflected  "  by  a  magnet  placed  trans- 
versely to  them.  Then  came  M.  Becquerel,  who  showed 
that  certain  rare  metals  such  as  uranium  and  thorium,  had 
the  extraordinary  property  at  ordinary  temperatures  of 
emitting  rays  which  were  in  themselves  streams  of  extremely 
finely  divided  matter,  and  which  gave  forth  a  feeble  light 
when  impinging  on  other  substances.  And  all  the  time 
there  had  been  under  debate  the  theory  alluded  to  more 
than  once  in  this  column,  which  is  called  the  theory  of 
"  ions,"  and  which  teaches  that  when  either  a  liquid  or  a 
gas  is  subjected  to  an  electric  discharge,  its  component 
atoms  become  split  up  into  a  number  of  yet  smaller  parts 
called  "  ions,"  each  of  them  ridden  by  a  charge  of  electricity 
and  pressing  forward  some  to  the  negative  and  some  to  the 
jjositive  pole. 

Now  all  these  phenomena  seem  to  M.  le  Bon  to  be  con- 
nected by  one  common  feature,  whicJi  is  that  they  all  tend 
towards  the  discharge  of  an  electrically  charged  body. 
Let  a  gold-leaf  electroscope — to  use  the  only  instance  he 
gives  us — receive  a  sufficient  charge  to  cause  the  gold 
leaves  to  diverge,  and  let  the  cathodie  rays,  the  X  rays,  or 
the  rays  from  one  of  M.  Becquerel's  light-giving  metals  fall 
upon  it,  and  the  leaves  at  once  close  as  if  they  had  been 
shot,  thereby  showing  that  the  electric  charge  which  before 
caused  them  to  diverge  is  no  longer  there.  But  he  has 
convinced  himself  that  the  same  result  attends  every 
chemical  reaction,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  mixing  of  a 
seidlitz  powder,  and  that  they  are  even  produced  spon- 
taneously under  certain  conditions  by  all  simple  forms  of 
matter.  He  therefore  supposes  that  the  "atoms"  of 
chemistry  which,  as  their  name  asserts,  have  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  indestructible  and  insolvable,  are  them- 
selves composed  of  infinitely  .small  particles  of  matter 
(;harged  with  neutral  electricity,  and  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances split  themselves  up  into  negative  and  positive 
ions,  each  of  them  bearing  an  enormous  electric  charge. 
This  "  ionic  "  electricity  has  also  the  power,  according  to 
him,  when  it  meets  any  material  obstacle  of  transforming 
itself  into  rays,  which  according  lo  their  different  lengths 
may  be  cathodie,  X,  or  Becquerel  rays,  and  which  can 
pass  through  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
"  solid  "  matter  without  losing  their  charge  of  electricity. 
These  propositions  he  supports  by  experiments  described 
at  length  in  the  "  Revue  Scientifique  "  of  last  month,  and 
which  are  certainly  well  within  the  power  of  anyone  with 
a  very  slender  equipment  of  electrical  knowledge  and 
apparatus  to  repeat  for  himself.  Into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  M.  le  Bon's  theory,  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  here.  It  will  doubtless  be  first  accepted  ad 
reapondendum  questioni — things  having  been  of  late  too 
lively   in    electrical   matters  for   our   pundits    to   assume 


towards  any  new  discovery  the  air  of  contemptuous 
superiority  sometimes  displayed  towards  new  ideas  in 
other  branches  of  science.  It  will  then  be  fiercely  ques- 
tioned and  probably  as  fiercely  defended.  Finally,  if  all 
goes  right,  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  facts,  accord- 
ing to  the  consecrated  formula,  definitely  acquired  by 
science,  and  everyone  will  according  to  their  respective 
temperaments  either  declare  that  they  had  an  inkling  of 
it  all  along,  or  will  else  wonder  why  they  did  not  think  of 
it  before.  Thus  do  we  arrive  at  truth,  to  quote  again  from 
one  of  M.  le  Bon's  supporters,  by  successive  approxima- 
tions, and  it  is  not  for  me  to  forecast  the  issue,  although  I 
may  perhaps  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  little  unfortunate 
that  M.  le  Bon  should  have  jDut  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket, 
by  confining,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  in  his  published 
experiments,  his  investigations  to  the  discharge  of  an 
electroscope  only. 

Whatever  the  issue,  and  it  may  well  be  that  there  arc 
latent  cracks  in  a  theory  which  M.  le  Bon  presents  to  us, 
after  the  manner  of  liis  clear  and  logical  countrymen,  whole, 
round,  and  polished,  the  consequences  of  the  final  accept- 
ance of  his  theory  are  fairly  enormous.  The  theories  of 
vortex-rings,  and  of  waves  in  an  ether  whose  existence  is 
only  hypotheticaUy  admitted,  and  has  always  been  a  puzde 
to  many  of  us,  are  at  onco  swept  away.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
whether  the  official  theory  of  the  Hertzian  waves — which 
M.  le  Bon  hints  may  not  really  go  through  brick  walls  and 
large  cantles  of  the  earth,  but  only  round  them — or  exen 
the  Clerk-Maxwell  theory  of  hght  on  which  it  is  based, 
will  survive.  As  for  chemistry,  the  whole  fabric  will  be 
demolished  at  a  blow ;  and  we  shall  have  a  tabula  vara 
on  which  we  may  write  an  entirely  new  system  wherein 
matter  will  pass  through  matter,  and  "  elements  "Will  be 
shown  to  be  only  differing  forms  of  the  same  s\ibstance. 
But  even  this  wiU  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  results 
which  will  follow  the  bridging  of  the  space  between  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  which  M.  le  Bon  anticipates 
as  the  result  of  his  discoveries,  and  which  Sit  William 
Crookes  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  in  his  addtess  to  the 
Royal  Society  upon  its  late  reception  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     Qid  vivra,  verra. 

F.  Legoe. 


Correspondence. 

The  New  Edition  of  Dorothy  Osborne's 
Love-Letters. 

Sm, — In  view  of  your  Bibliographical  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  Dorothy  Osborne's  "  Letters  to 
Sir  William  Temple,"  announced  by  Mr.  Moring  in  the 
new  series  of  "King  Classics,"  to  be  issued  under  my 
general  editorship,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
new  edition,  far  from  being  a  reprint,  will,  I  venture  to 
think,  prove  to  be  the  first  authentic  text  of  these  most 
fascinating  letters  V 

Deeply  grateful  as  we  must  all  feel  to  Judge  Parry  for 
his  splendid  service  in  giving  these  treasures  to  the 
world,  it  must  reluctantly  be  admitted  that  the  transcript 
placed  at  his  disposal  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Happily,  the  originals  themselves  have  now  been  used  for 
the  text ;  and  the  new  edition  will  show  that  the  edilio 
prineeps  is  by  no  means  accurate.  Many  words  and 
whole  passages  have  been  omitted,  and  many  a  word  has 
been  misread,  to  tJie  injury  of  the  sense.  I  counted  some 
seventy  errors  in  the  first  seven  letters. 

"  The  Bookworm  "  refers  to  a  reprint  of  1893  ;  I  know 
no  edition  belonging  to  that  year.  I  should  he.  much 
obliged  for  information  on  this  ix)int. — Yours,  Ac, 

Cambridge.  I.  Gouancz. 
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A  New  Religion. 

Sra, — Li  reply  to  your  correspondent's  query,  What  is 
it  ?  why  it  is  something  infinitely  sublime,  and  absolutely 
free  from  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  adulteration,  and  material 
SpirituaUsni,  "three  things  embodied  and  imbued  with  one 
end,  i.e.,  mammon  worship. 

The  palpable  delincinencies  of  the  Law  Courts  and  others 
in  silk  attire,  also  tlie  fiery  spirits  of  the  public  palaces — 
temporal  and  spiritual  (most  heartrending  the  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  connected  with  the  last)  should,  of  course,  be 
tabooed,  but  the  tares  must  come  up  with  tlie  wheat,  and 
not  pure  Spiritualism,  not  Theosophy,  nor  any  such  like 
fruits  of  philosophy,  can  assume  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  power  to  judge  the  motive  or  spirit,  call  it 
what  you  will,  of  other's  dogmas,  doctrines,  and  deeds. 

The  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  to  follow  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  the  New  (Testament)  Rehgion,  twentietli 
century,  and  only  true  religion  (as  old  as  the  hills),  is  the 
simple  and  intelligent  following  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
conscientiously  endeiivouring  to  follow  in  His  steps,  cruci- 
fying the  works  of  the  flesh  in  our  bodies,  and  therel)y 
iidieriting  more  and  more  of  the  Spirit.  That's  the  only 
old  new  Keligion. — Yours,  &c., 

13,  Elsjieth  Road,  J.  Archibald. 

Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 

Other  Letters  Sitmmarised  :  Mr.  Prescott  Row  appeals  to 
Devonians  for  subscriptions  to  restore  a  Renaissance  tomb 
at  Cadeleigh. — A.  W.  suggests  that  as  the  indexing  of  the 
Encyclopipdia  Britannica  is  a  work  of  national  importance, 
it  should  be  subsidised.  "Literature,"  adds  A.  W.,"is 
sweeter  than  sugar." — We  have  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  C.  WiUiams  Saleeby  on  the  "  l^nfit,"  wbicli 
is  too  long  to  print. — Mr.  Algernon  Asliton,  after  referring 
to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Election,  discusses  the 
(iovemment's  present  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Tales    for    Children. 

Special    Prize   Competition. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  offered  a  special  prize  of  Two  Guineas 
for  the  best  tale  of  not  more  than  1,200  words,  suitable 
for  reading  aloud  to  a  child. 

The  resix)nse  has  been  very  satisfactory,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  stories  having  been  submitted  ;  the  best  of 
which,  taking  eveiy  circumstance  into  consideration,  is 
that  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Cutting,  2.5G,  Gray's  Jnn 
Road.  We  also  wish  to  commend  the  tales  submitted  by 
Ellen  Mary  Freckelton  and  Jesssie  Mitchell. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  in  our  bundle  no  better- 
written  stories  than  Mr.  Cutting's,  but  none  are  more 
suitable  for  reading  aloud.  Li  many  instances  the 
competitors  have  failed  to  grasp  the  requirements  of 
this  kind  of  story.  One  very  important  thing  is :  there 
should  be  no  possible  element  of  doubt  in  the  listener's 
mind ;  the  way  must  be  perfectly  clear.  Many  of  the 
better  stories  submitted  to  us  are  suitable  only  for  per- 
sonal perusal ;  the  eye  by  its  liberty  to  rove  and  explore 
being  able  to  take  in  much  more  than  the  ear.  "Tlie  ear's 
limitations  cannot  be  too  much  considered  by  writers  of 
stories  of  the  kind  we  wanted. 

Again,  unless  a  very  high  level  of  fun  and  fancy  is 
attained,  we  shovdd  say  that  a  story  of  normal  life  is  better 
suited  for  residing  aloud  than  a  story  of  abnormal  life. 
Most  of  the  stories  submitted  to  us  are  abnorma  fairy- 
tales, nonsense  tales  and  so  forth. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  level  of  mprit  which  the  stories 
reach  is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  us  in  proceeding  with 
our  intention  of  making  a  book  of  them. 


This  is  Mr.  Cutting's  stoiy  : — 

Affey  and  Neqey, 
OE,  How  Artihr  Namei>  the^Pdppy  Docs. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  two  small  doggies.  They 
came  to  their  master  from  a  friend -who  had  several  other 
dogs,  so  he  sent  tlie  two  puppies  as  a  fre&  gift,  knowing  • 
that  the  friend  to  whom  he  sent  them  would  treat  them 
kindly  and  bring  them  up  iu  a  well-behaved  way.  The 
man  who  sent  them  loved  them,  and  he  was  very  careful 
to  ask  their  new  master  to  be  sure  and  let  him  hear  of 
their  safe  arrival. 

They  travelled  from  their  birth-place  to  their  new  home 
in  a  large  box,  into  the  sides  and  top  of  which  a  number 
of  small  holes  had  been  made  for  the  free  passage  of  fresh 
air.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  placed  some  clean  straw 
and  enough  pieces  of  dog-biscuit  to  last  for  two  days.  Then 
tied  on  to  the  box  near  the  address  label  was  a  card  on 
which  was  clearly  written  "  Please  give  us  a  drink  of 
water."  This  was  done  in  the  hope  that  some  kmd- 
hearted  railway  porter  would  take  pity  on  the  bow-wows 
as  they  made  their  long  journey  from  one  home  to  another. 
When  tlie  box  reached  its  destination  the  new  master 
undid  tlie  lid  at  once,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
the  puppies  were  quite  bright,  and  that  their  httle  tails 
wagged  as  if  they  were  pleased  to  see  him.  He  knew 
from  this  that  tliey  had  not  suffered  much* in  their  travels, 
and  that  some  one  must  have  given  them  a  drink  of 
water. 

Now,  the  new  imister  had  a  little  boy  named  Arthur, 
and  Arthur,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  wild  with  delight 
when  he  saw  the  two  Uttle  dogs.  He  picked  up  one  and 
held  it  in  his  arms,  yet  when  he  did  so  the  puppy  that 
had  not  been  taken  up  whined  as  if  its  heart  would  break. 
The  boy  saw  by  this  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  show  too 
nmch  favour  to  one  of  the  pups  while  the  other  was  within 
sight.  He  therefore  put  his  soft  and  furry  little  burden 
down  and  played  on  the  floor  with  the  two  of  them,  making 
both  bark  and  frolic  till  their  Uttle  red  tongues  hung  out 
of  their  mouths  from  exertion.  When  Arthur's  father  saw 
the  little  tongues  he  told  his  son  not  to  pky  any  longer 
with  tlie  dogs,  for,  he  said,  although  they  enjoy  the  fiui 
very  much,  too  much  of  it  is  not  good  for  them.  Dogs  are 
just  like  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women  ;  too  much 
play  is  in  some  ways  worse  than  no  play  at  aU. 

Soon  Arthur  became  very  fond  of  the  two  new  pets. 
They  learned  to  know  his  voice  and  to  come  when  he 
whistled  for  them.  One  day  he  said  to  his  father  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  name  for  each  of  the  puppies,  and 
his  father  agreed  with  liini.  But  what  to  call  them  Arthur 
scarcely  knew.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  them  named  after 
any  of  the  dogs  he  had  already  met  with  ;  he  said  he  would 
like  to  have  two  names  that  were  quite  new,  and  that  were 
as  fresh  and  as  funny  as  the  dogs  themselves.  Arthur's 
father  thought  his  son's  idea  very  clever  for  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old,  and  he  gave  Arthur  a  week  in  which  to  think 
out  two  names  for  the  pups. 

For  two  days  Arthur  puzzled  his  head  in  vain  for  two 
names.  He  could  not  think  of  anything  that  at  once 
seemed  to  fit  the  odd  little  creatures,  whose  droll  antics 
made  his  life  even  happier  than  usual.  On  the  third  day 
Arthur's  father  had  a  visitor,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
King's  army.  To  him  the  boy  told  his  wants  as  to  the 
dogs,  and  the  visitor,  who  was  staying  at  Arthur's  home 
for  a  few  days,  promised  to  think  the  matter  carefully 
over.  He  asked  Arthur  to  tell  him  whether  the  dogs  were 
exactly  alike  in  their  habits  and  character,  and  Arthur 
said  that  he  had  noticed  that  wliile  one  of  the  pups  was 
all  for  going  here  and  there  in  search  of  fun  and  adven- 
ture, the  other  one  did  its  best  to  keep  its  companion  in 
order,  and  itself  behaved  as  well  as  any  dog  ever  could. 
One  of  them  always  seemed  to  say  "  do  let  us  do  it,"  and 
the  other  always  seemed  to  say  "  no,  we  had  better  not." 
AVlien  the  officer  heai-d  this  he  nodded  his  head  as  if  he 
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had  tliought  of  something,  and  Arthur's  hopes  at  once 
went  up.  But  when  the  officer  asked  Arthur  if  he  knew 
the  meaning  f)f  the  words  "  affirmative  "  and  "  negative  " 
the  boy  was  bound  to  admit  that  he  did  not.  So  it  was 
explained  to  him  tliat  the  one  meant  to  agree  to,  or  to 
affirm,  while  the  other  meant  to  deny,  or  to  refuse. 

^Vrthur  listened  with  great  attention  to  all  this,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  followed  with  smiles  the  little  lesson 
on  long  words.  He  thought  he  saw  what  the  officer 
wished  him  to  see,  the  object  of  the  lesson.  And  when 
he  exclaimed  that  it  would  never  do  to  call  such  small 
dogs  by  such  long  names  as  "affirmative"  and 
"negative,"  it  was  the  turn  of  the  officer  to  smile,  as  he 
said  Arthur  had  got  the  right  idea  of  the  lesson,  and  that 
it  would  now  be  easy  to  think  out  a  couple  of  names  for 
the  pets. 

The  boy  went  his  way  and  again  thought  long  and 
earnestly  about  the  names.  Two  more  days  passed  and 
still  he  was  without  what  he  wanted.  He  then  went  to 
liis  father's  stableman  and  told  him  of  the  meaning  of 
"affirmative"  and  "negative,"  and  the  stableman  said 
that  when  poHcemen  thought  themselves  good  enough,  to 
be  inspectors  they  said  in  the  County  Court:  "Your 
worship,  the  prisoner  answered  in  the  affirmative,"  or 
they  said,  "  Your  worship,  the  prisoner  answered  in  the 
negative.".  When  the  policeman  was  not  sure  of  himself 
as  being  quite  ready  for  promotion  he  would  simply  say : 
"Your  worship,  the  prisoner  said  he  did  it,"  or  he  would 
say:  "Your  worship,  the  prisoner  said  he  did  not  do 
it."  Arthur  listened  to  this  with  great  attention  and 
amusement. 

On  the  last  morning  Arthur  was  in  the  garden  playing 
with  the  dogs.  He  expected  his  father  every  minute  to 
call  to  him  from  the  house  and  ask  him  for  the  names 
of  his  pets.  Suddenly  one  of  the  pups — the  wayward 
one— barked  out  "AfP-ey,"  and  the  other  pup — the 
orderly  one — barked  solemnly  back  "  Neg-ey."  The  boy 
thought  the  barks  were  quite  plain.  So  he  made  up  his 
mind  then  and  there  to  call  them  "  AfEey  "  and  "  Negey," 
and  when  he  told  liis  father  of  these  curious  words,  and 
how  he  came  to  discover  them,  the  parent  laughed  long 
and  loud. 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  167  (New  Series). 

Last  week  wo  offered  a  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  originjil 
Christmas  Carol,   not   to  excee<l  16  lines.     Korty-five  carols  have 
been  sent  in.     We  award    the    prize    to   Miss   Evelyn   Underhil     1 
'it,  f'amixlcn  Hill  I'lace,  W.,  for  the  following  : — 

Very  still  was  all  the  land. 

Very  secret  wa.s  the  hour  ; 
Darkness  as  a  guide  did  stand 

Whei\  the  Rose  bronpht  fnrth  Her  llon-er — 

ItOKII.    Hllir    Hj/tll(t, 

Long  the  road  and  hard  the  pain, 

Chill  and  lowly  was  the  shed  : 
See,  upon  the  straw  She's  lain — 

Straw,  to  make  Her  Childcs-bed  ! 
\iriju  et  Ifegbiii. 

Cold  the  welcome,  sharp  the  smart ; 

Ood-head  treads  the  bitter  way. 
Only  in  the  lowly  heart 

Is  Her  Balie  new-l)orn  to-day — 
(It'netrix  J)irhiii ! 


Other  carols  follow  : — 

Jjeat  night  as  I  lay  waking,  waking,  waking, 
So  early  in  the  morning,  I  heard  a  clear  voice  say  : 
•'Why,  children,  do  you  slumber,,  so  soundly  slumlier,  slumber  ; 
Sleeping,    when    all    the    world    should    greet    the    liffht    of 
Christmas  Day  t " 


The  dawn  was  Just  a  breaking,  a  breaking,  a  breaking, 

The  cocks  crowed  out  tor  Christmas,  the  blessed  church  hells 

rang, 
That   Christ   in   heaven   might   hear   them,    hear   them,   hear 

them — 
Hear,  and  at  Christmas  dawn  receive  the  praise  and  joy  they 

sang. 

This  day  Lord  Christ  remembers,  remembers,  remembers ; 
He  greets  the  Lady  Mary,  and  gives  her  kisses  three, 
And  while  the  Angels  wonder,  sue  irambers,  numbers, 
0;ie  for  His  birth,  one  tor  her  pain,  and  one  for  you  and  for 
me. 

This  is  man's  feast  to-day  in  heaven,  in  heaven, 
So  heaven  and  earth  are  one  in  joy,  and  now  we  pray 
God  that  His  grace  at  last  may  lead  us,  lead  us, 
Leal   us   to    Him  who   came   to   earth   for   us  on   Christmas 
Dav. 

[Mrs.  C.  Y.,  Fulham.] 


The  Ox  and  Ass  : — 

Maker  of  Cr&atures  manifold  1 
We  sing  our  merry  hymn  of  praitfi  : 

Not  ours  a  gift  of  ruddy  gold. 
But  worship  all  our  days. 

A  Shepherd  : — 

Master  of  all  our  woolly  folds ! 

Each  herdsman  humbly  bends  his  knee, 
By  angels  drawn  from  off  the  wolds : 

Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  mc  1 

The  Three  Kings  :— 

Monarch  of  many  realms  immense ! 

Three  kings  led  thither  by  a  star. 
Bring  gifts  of  gold,  myrrh,  frankincense. 

From  Eastern  lands  afar. 


Th  E  B.V.M.  ;— 


Within  mine  arm,  dear  Babe  of  Bliss, 

I  hold  Thy  blessed  body  white  ; 
Mine  offering  'tis  .".  mother's  kiss, 

Great  God  made  man  to-night. 

[A.  11.  B.,  Malvern. 


Make  ready  all  in  holiday, 
For  Christ  is  coming  up  the  way : 
With  foot  of  babe  and  smile  of  grace 
He  brings  a  lilessing  for  this  place. 

The  stars  are  shining  far  and  high 
In  the  blue  velvet  of  the  sky  : 
Beciuse  the  Christ  Child  is  so  kind) 
Ho  will  give  eyes  unto  the  blind. 

Low  chimes  from  all  the  churches  ring 
Like  ox  bells  ou  the  first  morning  ; 
Because  the  Christ  Child  is  so  dear 
He  will  make  all  the  deaf  to  hear. 

Comfort  He'll  bring  to  who's  a-cold. 
And  sweet  disport  for  young  and  old  : 
Oh,  lest  in  waiting  He  depart 
Open  the  great  gates  of  your  heart. 

[Th.  E.  C,  Croydon.] 


Like  serried  lilies,  row  on  row, 

-Ml  angel  fair,  and  angel  kind, 

The  spirits  hasten,  free  as  wind, 
In  Mary's  courts  this  day  to  l)ow. 

Her  throne  with  stars  is  compassed  round. 

She  sits  in  (iod's  great  aureole, 

For  ever  turns  Time's  painted  scroll 
Unread,  beyond  that  golden  bound. 

And  always  in  her  memory  mild 

She  seems  undimmed  by  troubling  fear. 
Rich  gifts  the  adoring  Magi  bear, 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  of  her  Child. 

To  us,  O  Queen,  this  Christmastide, 

What  gifts  from  mit  thy  store  are  spread  .' 
Balm,  that  thy  weeping  eyes  have  shed : 

Myrrh,  from  thy  heart  once  cmcified.  . 

[A.  K.i  at.  Johns,  >t.E;J 
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Competition  No. -168  (New  Series). 

This  wcok  «■(-  offer  a  prize  of  One  Ciuinea  f'lr  the  best  ilejcriptinn 
of  h  shop  winilow  at  rhristmas  time.    Not  to  exited  2iio  word;. 


Rules. 
Answers,  adilressed,  '•  Literary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane.  W.C.."'  must  reach  ug  not  later  than  the  first 
post  01'  Wednesday,  10  Deeember,  1902.  Each  answer  must  Ix^ 
HCCompanie<l  by  the  CDUpon  to  lie  founil  on  the  tliird  pac^'  of 
Wmpper,  or  it  ciinnot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending 
more  than  une  attempt  at  solution  mnst  accompany  each  attempt 
with  a  separate  cou|x>n  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  consiilered. 
C.intributions  to  t)0  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

inKOLOOICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
IMiicliM  (Tlicopliiln?  O.),  The  Olil  Ta-trnneiit  in  tlie  Ligljt  of  the  IlistoriCRl 

IleconiB  of  Assyria  and  Unbylonia    (S.P.U.K.)    7/6 

Otwvlhnrt  Otfv.  C.  A,),  Lessons  on  the  Sunday  (lOspelA 

(Sunday  School  Institute)    1/C 

POBTEY,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTKES. 

ren7»nce  (Lord),  The  Baeon-Shaliespeare  Controversy    (Low)  net    6,'0 

K.  H.  D.,  Poems !.(Sirapkin  iMarsliall)  net    3/6 

Hole  (W.  O.),  Poems,  Lyrical  atid  Bmmatie    (Mathews)  net  36 

Bridge  (John  A.),  The  Lost  Parson  and  other  P.Kms (       „        )  net  3/6 

Pliillipps-Wolley  (Clivci,  Songs  of  an  Englisli  Esau (Smith  Elder)  5  0 

Dllks(T.  Bruce),  The  Adamantine  Island    (Xutt)uet  JO 

Anderson  (Alex.),  I-.:i/arusat  onr  (jftte  :  Poems (Calder) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHT. 

De  Wet  (Christian  IWdolf),  Tliree  Yean  War  (Constable)  10/C 

Bevan  (Kdwyn  Itobert),  The  House  of  Seleucus.    2  Vols (Arnold)  net  30  0 

yiske  (John),  Essays,  Historical  and  Literary.    2  Vols (Macmillan)  net  17  li 

liorney  (Ellen  Mary).  Letters  of  Kuielia  Russell  Gurney (Nisbet)  12,  li 

H;:ln)e  (F.  Edward).  Proverb  Law '. (Stock)  net  7/6 

King  (Bolton),  Temple  Bingrnpliics  :  Mazzini  ...■ (Dent)  net  4  0 

Viljoen  (General  Ben),  My  Reminiscences  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War 

(Hood,  Douglas  &  Co.)  8/0 

S.  N.  D,  The  Boers  and  the  War (Simpkin  Marsh?,!!)  2/u 

Itolland  (Romaiu),  Millet (Duckwortli)  net  20 

South  African  War  1S99-1!H)2  :  Mentioned  in  Despatches 

(Army  &  Navy  Gazrtte)  net  1/0 

How  (F.  D.),  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury    (Isbister)  6(1 

Hngh  Price  Huglies  as  we  knew  him   ( Horace  Marshall )  10 

Cheatertorf(C,  K,)  and  Williams  (J.  E.  Hodder),  The  Bookman  Booklets  ; 

Tliomas  Carlyle (Hodder  and  Stougliton)  net  10 

The  Bookman  Booklets:  Robert  LouisStevenson,,(            „               „           )  net  l/l» 

.More!  (E,  D,),  Affairs  of  West  Africa (Heinemann)  net  12/11 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Digby  (William),  Natural  Law  in  Terrestrial  Phenomena 

(Wm.  Hutchinson  &  Co.)  net  6/0 

Diiw«3n(H.  B,),  I/iveand  Life (Dent)  net  3/G 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY, 

Bisiker  ( W.),  Across  Iceland (Arnold  1)5  6 

Knight  (Francis  A.),  The  Sea-Boerd  of  Melidip (Dent)  net  7  6 

Hutton  (Eilward).  Italy  and  the  Italians  (Blackwood)  6  (l 

Snvo(re-IJ»ndor(.\,  Henry),  Acros.«  Coveted  Lands.    2  VoK  ..iMaomillan)  net  30,u 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Sfilgwick  (A.),  The  Aenuid  of  Vergil.    Books  .\,  &  XL  (Camb.  Univ.  Press) 
Summers  (W,  C),  eriited  by,  C.  Sallnsti  Crispi  Ingurtha. . .(  „  ) 

Paris  (Gaston),  Medheval  French  Literature (Dent)  net  1/0 

l.indsey  (.1.  8.),  l>Ka!  Examination  Test-Paiiers  in  English  History  .  ..(Heffer)  1/6 
Daljiel  (W.)anrt  Lumley  (I).),  Tji>ewritingMaiie  EasyrDalzie!  and  Lumley)nct   1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mcrritt  (Anim  Ix'aX  A  Hamlet  in  Old  Hain]>slilre (Kcgan  Paul)  6/0 

Nicholson  (William),  Twelve  Portraits.    .Second  Series    (Heineinan) 

Riig  (Jacob  A.I,  The  Battle  with  the  Slum (Macmillan)  net  8'6 

By  an  Inhabitant,  Fr.ira  tlic  Abyss ( 6n  m  ley  Johnson  I  net  10 

Spicer  (Muriel  Handley).  Toy  Dogs  :  Jlowto Breed  and  Hear  Them  (Black)  net  2/6 

"Dally  Mail"  Year  Book,  1903 (Amalgamated  Press  1  0 

Aimstrong  (Mrs.  L.  Heaton),  Etiquette  and  Entertaining (Ljng)  10 

JUVENILE 

Stewart  (Mabel)  and  Tnrner  (S,  Hyde),  A  Zoological  Concoction  (SkelBngton)  2/6 

Turner  (Ethel),  Little  Mother  Meg ( Wanl  Lock)  3;6 

Maud  (Constance  Elizabeth),  Heroines  of  Poetry (Lane)  net  (10 

I'erry  (Walter  C.\  The  Boy's  Iliad (Macmillan)  GO 

(;iarke  (  b.  A,),  Bunny  and  the  Tyrells ( Waril  Lock) 

Hugo  (Victor),  The  Story  of  the  Bold  Pecopin    (Smith  Elder)  7  0 

Hiley  (Janiiis  Wliitcomb),  The  Book  of  Joyous  Children    (Newnes)net  .VO 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Hooker  ( Richard),  Ecclesiastical  Polity.    The  Fifth  Book (Macmillan)  net  16/0 

Sh?keKpearc  (William),  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor    '. (Bell)  net  10/6 

The  Book  of  Job f    ^,    ^  net  25/0 

Bardy  (Thomas),  Two  on  a  Tower ( Macmillan)  3  (i 

Ix>well  (JaiMa  Russell),  Early  Prose  Writings  of (Lane)  net  ."VO 

Wunt  (W.  S.),  Love  Poems i...f,.... Lane) 

Spenser  (Edmnirf),  Amotetli (Brindcy  Johnson)  net  2'8 

Green  (John  Uichard),  A  Short  History  of  the  Biiglish  I'cople.    Part  13, 

(Macniillaii)  net  0/6 


Niiw  EmTIox.s— continued, 

(\irlyle(Thomas).  The  French  Itevolution,    3  Vols (Bell)  net  IS.-O 

Worsfold  ;  W.  Basil ),  Tne  Principles  of  Criticism (Allen )  net  3  « 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley),  Humourous  Plays (Virtue)  net  i,» 

Temple  Classics  :  The  [.egrnd  nf  St.  Francis  (Dent)  net  16 

Temple  Classics  ;  (ioethe's  Faust (    ^    )  net  1/6 

Ingohlsby  (Thomas  ,  The  Iniioldsliy  Legends.    2  Tola.    (Methnen)  net  3» 

Uu«kin  (John).  Notes  on  Pictures  ;  Turner    (Allen)  net  7/0 

A  Five  Years'  Course  of  Bible  and  Praver  Book  Teaching  (Sunday  School 

In.stitnte)  i" 
PERIODICALS. 

Mngazille  of  rtrt,  Pearson's.  Black\vo»Mi*s.  American  Antiquarian,  Scottish  Art  and 
l>etters,  .Mi»ntldy  Meview,  contemporary,  I'niteii  Sei*vice,  Tranaactiiuis  of  the 
.lapun  .Society,  Khig  and  Country.  Tei'uple  Bar,  Macmillan's,  Empire  Review, 
(ientury,  St.  -Nich.ilus,  National. ' New  Libenil.  English  lliustrateil,  Windsor, 
Harper's,  Photo  .Miniatures.  Home  Arts  and  Crafts,  Connoisseur,  Genealogical, 
Antiquary,  .Sale  I'rii-es,  GiksI  WopIs,  Sunday,  School  World,  Idler,  Worhl's  Work, 


New  Books  Neault  Ready. 

Sir  W.'ilter  Besant's  "  London  in  the  Eighteen tli 
Century  "  is  ilue  from  Messrs.  Black  on  the  12th  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  containing  (188  pages  and 
22  full-page  illustrations.  The  page  engravings  are 
chiefly  from  Hogarth ;  "  The  South  Sea  liiibble,"  one 
of  the  few  exceptions,  is  from  Ward.  In  her  preface 
to  this  volume  Mrs.  Besant  says  that  "the  book  may  be 
regarded  as  a  social  picture  of  Ltindon  in  the  eight  3enth 
century,  rather  than  as  a  consecutive  liistorj\"  Con- 
siderable attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  the  London 
clubs  and,  naturally  enough,  to  the  central  figure  of 
London  literary  life.  "  Dr.  Johnson's  club  life,"  writes 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  "  forms  a  large  party  of  his  biography. 
There  was  never  any  man  more  ciubbable.  He  loved  to 
talk  ;  his  full  mind  overflowed  ;  lie  was  only  happy  when 
he  was  seated  in  liis  chair  at  a  club  with  poets  and 
scholars  around  him."  The  work  includes  no  fewer  than 
104  illustrations  from  contemporary  prints,  and  aims  at 
2)re8eiiting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  our 
ancestors.  We  are  given  detailed  information  about 
their  pleasures  and  their  pains,  their  amusements  and 
their  affectations,  their  manner  of  life  and  the  cost  of 
living  it,  about  every  phase  indeed  of  tliat  social  life  of 
which  we  catch  glimpses  in  the  pages  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett.  As  the  author  himself  said:  ''Nothing  at 
all  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  before." 


We  may  expect  from  the  same  house  in  the  spring 
"The  World's  Children,"  of  wliicli  the  j^ainter  is  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes,  the  engraver  and  printer  of  the  illus- 
trations Miss  Maud  Menpes,  and  the  author  Miss  llorothy 
Menpes.  The  book  contains  one  hundred  full-page  illus- 
trations in  colour.  A  similar  volume  entitled  "  India  " 
will  be  published  later. 

Amongst  the  forthcoming  publications  of  Messrs.  Bell 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  of  the  series  of  "  The  Great 
Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture."  This  volume  is  on 
Watteau  and  his  schcx)l,  and  it  is  due  in  the  first  week  of 
January.  The  author,  Mr.  Edgcumbe  Stayley,  saj's  in  his 
preface :  "  The  art-lover  will  not  fail  to  look  for  tlio 
pineeau  coidant  of  Watteau  ;  for  the  gentilessr  do  la 
pinreau  of  Lancret,  and  for  the  legerete  de  perlc  of  Pater. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  disparage  the  last- 
named  painter,  but  this  in  my  opinion  is  a  deplorahle 
mistake."  The  volumes  on  Botticelli  and  Tintoretto  are 
respectively  by  Mr.  A.  Streeter  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Stougliton 
Holborn,  Both  these  volumes  will  probably  make  their 
appearance  in  Februar}-. 

From  the  same  firm  is  coming  next  month  "  The  Ancient 
HaUs  of  the  City  Companies,"  lithographed  by  Mr.  T. 
R.  Way.  The  historical  anci  descriptive  notes  in  this 
volume  are  by  Mr.  Philip  Norman,  who  says  in  his 
Introduction  :  "  Mr.  Way  has  drawn  for  us  the  Guildhall, 
the  centre  of  civic  life ;  he  has  stood  at  street  corners  and 
sketched  quaint  old  buildings,  almost  elbowed  out  of 
existence  by  staring  modern  ones." 
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OLIPHANT,  ANDERSOM,  &  FERRIER 

Have  just  Published:— 

OUR  LORD'S  CHARACTERS.  The  Sixth  and  CoucIikHdk 

Series  of   "BIBLE     CHARACTERS."    By   ALEXAxriKR    Wiittb, 

D.D.,  Author  of  '■  Bunyan  Cliiiracter?,"  ic,  &c.     Price  3s.  6(i.,Clotli,  Gilt  Top. 
Wow  Complete,  In  Six  Volumes. 

DR.  WHYTE'S  BIBLE  CHARACTERS.    "  The  set  now 

forms  far  aud  away  the  most  Complete  Exposition  of  Bible  Ciiaractcrs  yet 
pnblisheil."  Price  Ss.  6d.  each  Volume,  or  Complete,  Six  Vols,  in  Case,  Price 
31s. :  al-=o  in  Half-Morocco,  6s.  net  per  Vol. ;  363.  net  per  Set. 
A  SPLENDID  PRESENT  for  PREACHERS  and  TEACHERS. 
Tlif  JIhlith  IVi-r-Uii  sajs  :— "  For  us  Dr.  Whyte  lia%  been  the  prince  of  expositors 
and  directors.     These  Scripinre  characters  will  live  to  us  for  ever  in  the  liglit 
whicltbis  genius  Ij.is  thrown  around  tliera." 

DetHcateH  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  or  Argyll. 

THE   GREAT   MARQUESS :  Life  and   Times   of  Archi- 

bald,  EiRlith  Earl  :md  first  ami  only  Marqueas  of  Argyll.  Dedicated  by 
special  peraii8sion  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchesa  of  Argyll.  By 
the  Rev.  JoHX  WILLCOCK,  B.D..  Lerwick,  Author  of  "Sir  Thomas  Urquhart 
of  Cromartie,"  &c.  Demy  8to,  art  cloth,  gilt  lop,  with  seven  I'ortraits  and 
other  Illustrations,  price  lOs.  net.  1(M)  copies  on  lar^ge  hand-made  paper 
(of  which  50  are  regerved  for  America),  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Author, 
price  2is.  net. 

Professor  Knight's  Recotlections. 

SOME   NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SCOTSMEN.     Beiug 

Personal  RL^collectioi.>  ■>{  a  Largt;  Nuiiiber  ot  Faiiutus  Men.  By  W'lLLIAM 
KxiGnT,  Profes-sor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews'.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Dr,  HIUIs's  New  Book, 

FAITH     AND     CHARACTER.      By   Newell    Dwigiit 

Hll.LIS,  I).D.     Uniform  ill  Biudintr  with  "  a"  .Man's  Value  to  Society"  ^ind 
"Investment  of  Inflnence."    Crown  Svo,  gilt  top    Price  28.  Gl. 
A  Charmlnti  Christmas  Gift  Book. 

THE     GENTLE    ART     OF    MAKING     HAPPY.     By 

GKORBK  H.  MOHRISOS,  M.A.    Fifth  Tbouiiand.    Decorat<-ii  cloth,  Is. 
'*Some  books  are  copper,  some  are  silver,  others  golden.    But  this  is  worth  it.s 
weight  in   diamonds.     Reviewers  do  not  often   order  books  :   but  we  reail  this 
through  at  a   sitting,  and   we   onler  twelve  copies   by  the   first   post    to  give 
away." — 77*^  ,\>if.<. 

In  the  Same  Series,  price  Is.  each. 

THE    MASTER  OF   THE    SCIENCE    I    THE    MAJESTY    OF    CALMNESS 
OF  RIGHT  LIVING.  ByNKWEUL  By  Willi.vm  Gkoiiqk  Juiidan. 

DWIGilT  HII.LIS.  I 

These  Volumes,  beautifully  printed  and  bonnd.  are  very  suitable  for 
sending  to  friends  by  post  at  this  Season. 

DESCRIPTIVE     LIST     POST     FREE. 

21,    PATERNOSTER    SQUARE,    E.C. ;    AXD    EDINBURGH. 

New  Books  for  PRESENTS  from  the 

FLEMING  H.  REVELL  Co.'S  LIST. 

LoNDuN,  Nkw  York,  Cni(A(if),  Toronto,  &  Ei)i.viiUR<;ii. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  List  Post  Free. 

Incentives     for      Life,     Personal     and 

PuUic.     By  .lAMl-.S  M.  I.IDLOW,  D.I).,  Litt.D.     (lilt  top,  3^.  Cd.  nc;. 

Musings   by   Camp-Fire   and  Wayside. 

Ity  W.  I '.  GRAY,  Kditor  of  Th''  Inl^rinr.  Deckle-. -dj^e  paper.  Illustrated  by 
Iluo-l'riiits  from  Photographs  t.iken  l-y  the  Author.     -Is.  ner. 

The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind»    studies 

in  Mf>d'-ni  I'mbtt-ms.  By  Prof.  ilKoiniK  A.  Cok,  Author  of  "The  Spiritinl 
Life."     '>^.  net,  ijilt  top. 

The  Psalms  of  David,     Inciudin^r  le  full  page 

IllaHratiotm  ami  iiumerons  decorations  In  the  text  depictinir  the  Life  of 
I>avid  as  Shepherd.  Poet.  Warrior,  and  King.  By  LOi  19  Rhkad.  together 
with  an  lu'rodocMrjr  Study  by  NKWMLL  DwifJiiT  HiLMS.  Edition  de 
luxe— specially  embostwd.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth  jacket  and  cloth  box,  Hif,  net. 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE    In  Choice  Bindings. 
Ttie  Evolution  of  a  Girl's  Ideal :  A  little 

lipcril  of  the  Ripi-niiig  of  the  Affections  to  the  Time  of  Love's  Coming.  By 
CliAKA  K.  L.\U';hlin.     Is.  Od.  net. 

Topsy  -  Turvy      Land,         ArMn      Pictured     for 

Children.  By  SAMUEli  M.  uiid  AMY  E.  ZwEMEn.  Decorated  elotli,  fully 
Illustrated.    2b.  lid.  net. 

Rollicking  Rhymes   for  Youngsters.    V.y 

AM"^   R.  Wm,[,-.     Illustrated  by  r..  J.   liridtruian.     :is.  liil.  net. 

The  Gift  of  the  Magic  Staff.    By  Fan.mk 

!■:.  OsTBANDmi.    Fully  Illustrated.    3.".  ed.  net. 

The  Red  Box  Clew,     a  stoiy  for  Youmk  People 

of  Seven  or  Seventy.    liy  Prof.  .1.  BRErKP.NllllMiB  ELI.IS.    ls.lid.net. 

Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  Trans- 
lated and  lllnatrated  In-  Prof.  I-.\,\'-  TAVr.'iIl  H i; a  1 » i.A -V b,  of  Pekin 
UniV'-rsity.     'quarto.  Iioarils.  Iiilly  l]l;istr;ited.     ls.net. 

The  Chinese   Boy  and  Girl.     By  the  same 

AntJ.or.     I  iilly  tll!i^trat'-i|.     V'Jirto.  boards.  dPCorate«l.    4h.  net. 

LONDON  :  21,  Paternoster  Square,  E.G. ;  aid  EDINBURGH. 


From  Mr.  JOHN  LANE'S  LIST. 


FRESH    FICTION. 

THE!    IVINDINO  ROAD.     By  Eliz.useth 

(iODFREY,  Author  of  "Poor  Human  Xnture."    Crown  ,8to,  63. 

IaUCK  O'IaASSBNDAIaK.  Bv  the  E.kri.  of 

IDDESLEIGH.    Crown  8vo,  Os. 

Tbe  BKAUTIFUIa  MRS.  MOULTON. 

By  KATH.\N'1EL   STKPHENSOX,   Author  of   "They  tint  Took  the 
Sworcl."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AN      ENGLISH     GIRL     IN     PARIS. 

Seventh  Thousand.    Crowu  8vo,  Os. 

KITWYK.       By    Mrs.     John     Lane.      With 

numerous  Illustrations    by   HOWARD   PYLE,  ALBERT  STERNER, 
and  G.  W.  EDWARDS.    Grown  8vo,  6s.  [Just  pvbUshed . 

THE  IaADY  paramount.    By  Henrv 

HARLAND,  Author  of  "The  Oardlnars  S-niiflE  Box."  "Comedies  and 
Errors,"  "  Grey  Roses."    Crown  «vo,  Bs.  [^5th  Thoiisninl. 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 
THE    SOCIAL    LADDER.      By  Chaulf.s 

DANA    GIBSON".      Large    Cartoons,  oblong  fulio   (12  by     IS   inches), 

uniform  with  "  A  Widow  and  Her  Friends."    L*Os. 
'j*  Mr.  JOHN    LANE  has    prepared    an  Illustrated  Booklet,    entitled 
"THE  GIBSON  AMERICAN   GIRL,"  containing  10  Reproductions  from 
Designs  by  Mr.  C.    D.  (ribson,  which  will  be  sent  post-free  to  any  address 
up^jn  receipt  of  a  post-card. 


THE      INGOLDSBY      LEGENDS,    oi 

.MIRTH  AND  .MARVELS.  By  THOMAS  INCtOLDSBV,  E.-^quire.  A 
new  edition,  with  uDWards  of  10b  lllustratious,  a  Title-page,  and  a 
Cover-Design  by  HERBERT  COLE.      Large  erown  Svo,  6.s.  ,  ,. 


IN  A  TUSCAN  GARDEN.    With  nnmerous' 

niustrationa    reproduced  from  Photograplis.    Crown  8ro,  Rs.  net. 

A    ROMANCE  OF   THE  NURSERY. 

By   L.  ALLEN  HARKER.     With   8   Full-page     IUu^trations,   a  Title- 
I»ge,  and  Cover  Design  by  K.  .\I.  ROBERTS.    Crown  Svo,  .')8.  net. 

DREAM    DAYS.      By  Kenneth  Grahami:. 

With  Full-page    Photogravures.    Tide-page,  (.'over-Design,  and  Tail- 
pieces, by  MA.XFIELD  PARRISH.     Small  4to,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HEROINES  OF  POETRY.  Bv  Con- 
stance ELIZABETH  MAUD.  With  10  Full-page  lllustmtions.and 
Title-page  and  Cover-Design,  by  HENRY  OSPOVAT.  Crown  «vo, 
Ss.  net. 


POETRY. 


SELECTED        POEMS.        By    William 

WATSON.    Bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6il.  net :  bound  in  leather  at  it.  net. 

THE  TRIUMPH   OP  IaOVK.     A  Sonnet 

Sequence.  By  KDMOND  HOLMtX  Sm^ll  4to.  S.-*.  6<1.  net.  Mr.  H. 
HOLMES*  previous  Sonnet  Se.iucnce  "  Ttie  Silence  of  Lon- "  is  now 
III  its  sixth  thou.sand. 

The  BLACK  PRINCE,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.     By  the  Hon.  MAURICE  BARING.     Crown  8vo,  lis.  net. 

RAINBOWS.    By  Olive  Cu.STANcE.     Uniform 

with  "Opals."     :is.  Od.  net. 


BELLES   LETTRES. 

The  Child   Mind.     By  K.  II.  BiiKTiiEUTos, 

Crown  .Svo,  3,s.  6il.  not. 

A    Neiv   Portrait   of    Shakespeare. 

liy.TOKN  ColirilN.     Small  4to,  iis.  net.  [It'-n.hi  ,lt„rfh,. 

The  Early  Prose  IVritings  of  James 

RUSSELL     LOWELL.       Edited     by    WALTER     .7.    I.ITTLEl'lEI.I). 
Crown  8vo,  fig.  net. 


IVith  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.   Tmns- 

lateil  from  the  French  of  Paul  I'remeAux.     Ily  EDITH  S.  STOKOK. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
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Mr.  Elkin  Mathews'  List 

A  OUIDE  to  the  BEST  HI8T0BICA.L  NOVELS 

AND    TALKS.     Itv    .((■NATHAN    N'lllLD.    Sfcond 

Kditloii.    Willi    iMdcies    to  AuthiT!<   au'l  Title.' 

iiddeJ.    I'ott  Ito,  it.  net. 
HAHB  IS  HAHS  :  Versea  by  a  Mother  and  Daugb- 

ter.     With  a  ProntUplcce   In  Phologn»»nre  by 

J.l*  K.  Fop.  8V0,  3«.  6*1.  net. 
•  It  does  not  want  the  oritlctam  of  genlns  to  detect 
the  family  from  which  these  voracs  sprang.  .  .  .  And 
nultc  apart  from  relationship,  the  verses  tliemsolves 
are  of  very  unusual  value.  .  .  .  This  little  book,  wp 
Uilnk,  will  o<vme  to  he  known  as  the  work  of  »  mother 
and  ft  sister  rather  than  by  its  present  title."'— Daily 

OHIIOSICLK.  . 

"  This  little  bcKik  of   verse  is  commended  to  notice 
alike  by  Its  intrinsic  merit  and  u  more  adventitious 
claim.  .  .  .  The  po«ms  thus  powerfully  prcsentcil  to 
attention  have  met  with  high  praise,  and  that  deser- 
vedly. ...  We  take  leave  of   a  book  which  makes  a 
doeideii  mark  and  leaves  one  very  clear  ns  to  the  origins 
ot  Mr.  Kipling's  own  genius."— Aca1)K.mv. 
JOURNAL      OF      EDWAUD      ELLERKEB 
WILLIAMS.    Companion  ot    Shelley  and   Byron 
in    1821    and   1822.      With   an    Introduction  by 
RICUARD  GAU-NKTl-.  C.B,I.L.D. .  With  Collotype 
Portraits  &e.    Crown  8to,  3».  6d.  net. 
"Would  tlmt  Williams  bad  known  Shelley  earlier  and 
kept  a  diary  all  the  time  :    Wc  should  then  have  some ; 
thing  Uke  ii  real  Shelley.  ...  A  little  volninc  so  human 
in  interest.      It  shows  us  the  mnu  Shelley,  and  enables 
\is  the  better  to  understand  thi'  poet."— Ol'TI.OOK. 

tSb  golden  vanity  and  the  obeen 

BED.  Words  and  Music  of  Two  Old  English 
Ballads.  With  Pictures  in  Colour  by  Pamela 
Colliian  Smith.    4to,  7s.  M.  net. 

WITH  ELIAAND  his  FBIENDS  IS  BOOKS 

AND  DIIBA.MS.    B;,  John  llodKns.     (.lobe  Svo, 

28. 6d.  net.  „    ,^    ,     », 

*o»  Uniform  with  Charles  Lamb  s  works  In  the 

Eversley  Series. 

A  CHBISTMAS  GABLAND.    Carols  by  Eliza- 

iiBrii(;iii<o>-.    Witli  Drawings  by  Edith  Cal- 

VKU'l*.     ItJino,  Is.  net. 

HEAVEN'S  WAY:  ftUAINT  COEDS,  C0YLE8, 

\ND  LOVE-TWISTS.  Bolcotol  from  the  Works 
of  Hbnky  Vauohan,  the  Silurbt,  1C21  l(i95.  By 
A.  L.  J.  Gi>S3KT.    ICoap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

London:  ELKIN   MATHEWS,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

SKEFFINGTONS' 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

This  Day.    Bv  Fuances  M.  Wiiiteiikad.    Blegant 
cloth.  "  Fully  Illustrated.    Price  28.  6d. 

THE  WITHY  WOOD. 

A  new  and   most  chnrming  Story  for 
children. 
"  Prettily  imagined,  ami  not  less  prettily  told.    The 
iKiok  is  .sure  to  please  a  child."— .V"/<rann. 


REPRINTS  of  OLD-FASHIONED 
and  LONG-FORGOTTEN  BOOKS 
for  CHILDREN. 

The  Daisy. 

The  Cowslip. 

The  Rose.  \ 

The  Crocus. 

The  Old  Woman 
and  Her  Pig. 

The  Three  Wishes. 

Six  Volumes.    One  Shilling  each.    Net  Price 
Ninepence  each. 

I'mich,  Deoember  26tlu  IDOO,  says:—"  Nliel,  Ni>el ! " 
—Christmas  again  ;  Capital  little  shilling  books  with 
ancient  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy  stories  (Cornish 
Brothers,  of  Biruiinuliam),  recalling  to  us  the  illus- 
trated talc  of  "The  Old  Woman  and  her  Tig,'  'The 
Daisy,"  "  The  Three  Wishes,"  ic,  Ac.,  In  fact,  all  our 

1  old  friends  in  old-fashioned  form,  witli  ancient 
woodcuts  that  liave  delighted    for  generations,  and 

1  will  probably  delight  the  present,  and  many  others 
"yet  for  to  come.'— Tnr.  Baron  de  B.-W. 


New  Ohristmai  Book  for  Children.   This  Day. 
Trice  2s.  (id. 

A  ZOOLOGICAL  CONCOCTION. 

f!outaiiiing  (Irotesque  Animals,  doliglit- 
tuUy  quaint  ami  oriKiual.  Written  and 
Illustrated  by  S.  Hyde  Tueneb  and 
Mabel  Stewart. 

Fcm   CHUtSTMAS    RECITERS   AND     READERS. 
Dzdicatid  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  LOUISE.    Price  28.  6d.^» 

GORDON  LEAGUE  BALLADS, ' 

includini;     "  'I'he    Doctor's    Fei',       and 

■    "  Harry ;     or     the  VictoHa    (^ros.^"    as 

ppcited'    by    iMre.    Kendai,   with    such 

onoiinons  success.  SIXTH  THOUiSANU 

of  these  Popular  and  Successful  Ballads. 

ni-  .Mnuclifttri    (iiinnlinii  says:— "A  very  striking 

and  even  beautiful  Ixiok.    We  commend  it  to  all  who 

work  among  the  i«or.    The  liallads  tall  a  human  story 

in  natural  ood  straightforward  lanjruage,  and  will  be 

IKipuIar  with,  and  a  blo'slng  to,  the  reciter  and  his 

auilience."  ^  ^,   . 

nr-iilnsgnr  JlTiilil  says:- "When  Mt  forth  by  a 
•kille<l  reciter  they  must  piodaoe  an  Immense  effect." 


LONDON : 

SKKKl-INCiTOK  *:  80K,  1G3,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Publithtrt  (0  Hi!  M«Jctty  tlu  King. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

CORNISH  BROTHERS,  Ltd., 

37,  New  Street. 

LONDON  : 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  Co.,  Ltd.    | 

SANDS  &  Co. 

LOVE      AND     LOUISA.      A 

Novel.       By     E.     Mauia     Ai.bANESI. 
Author  of  '•  Peter  a  Parasite." 
"  We  recommend  the  story  of  Louisa  to  all  those  who 
enjoy  the  Jiow  rare  sensation  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  iieroinc  of  a  novel."— .S/)i"rf«'oi'. 

Crown  Svo,  price  Gs. 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL.    A 

Novel.     By  Mina  Uoylk  (Mrs.  Charles 
W.   Young).     Author  of  "On  Parole."   I 
Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE      WHOLE       DIFFER- 
ENCE:.   A  Xovel.    By  Lady  Aiiakkl 
i  Kerr.    Crown  8vo,  price  (>s. 

MEDIEVAL   STORIES. 

Translated    from   the   Swedish    by    W. 
,  HARVEY.      Illustrated    by  W.  Heath 

I  Robinson.    Crown  Hvo,  price  ."is. 

'       "  Among  Christmas  Books  it  will  be  hard  to  get  one 
that  will  prove  more  iuterostlug  to  young  people. 

THE      SILVER       LEGEND. 

Forty  Tales  of  the  Saints  for  Children. 
By  l'  A.  Taylor. 
"The  stories  are  vrell  told  and   make  np  a  Iwok 
which  children  are  sure  to  like."— r/i--  Mouili. 

A     SPORTING     GARLAND. 

Hunting,  SliootiuK,  and  Fishinn,  in 
Ciolour.  By  Cecil  Aldin.  Oblong  4to. 
price  69. 

LONDON: 
12,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand. 


Mr.  T.  FISHER  DNIIN'S  LOT 


"A  niTMAN  nOCOMENT.- 

MEMOIRS  OF  PAUL  KRUGER. 

Four  times  rrealdent  of  the  South  .\frican  Kepnh 
lie.  TuLO  BY  HIMiiELP.  In  two  volume!). 
With  portraRs.  Demy  8vo,  328.  Also  a  Bne  edi- 
tion, limited  to  50  copies, on  Japan  paper,  nuniben>d 
and  gigaed. 

THK  EVOLUTION  OK  TIIK  .MOTOR. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  THE  APPLI- 
CATION OF  MBCH.\NICAL  POWKR  'I'd  RO.XD 
VEHICLBS.    Bv  RHYS  JkNKIN'S, Mem. lllKLMeoh, 
Eng.     With  over  luo  Illustrations.    Medium  kvm. 
cloth,  2l8.  net. 
"  Informing  and  not  too  technical.    Antdmobillsts, 
actual  and  proispcctive,  will  gloat  over  ii:'—iiiiil';d. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  NEWCATE. 

THE  OLD  BAILEY  AND  NEWGATE. 

l;y  CHJlllI.Es  GORDOX.     With  about  10(1  lUustra- 
tious  and  a  Frontispieoe  in  tint.  Dcniy  8vo,  21s.  net. 
"CHARMING  nCTUHES   OP   ITALY." 

LOMBARD  STUDIES. 

By  the  Oountesj  Evi:lvn  MARTINESao  .CKsXh- 
BSCJ.     With     I'hotogravure     Frontispiew    and 

j  many  other  Illustrations.    Demy  «vo,  16s. 

I  FASCIN.4.TING  REMINISCENCES. 

MY  AUSTRALIAN  GIRLHOOD. 

Mrs.  C-K.MrnKLi.  Fr-ved's  Autobiography.    With 
many  Illustratiom.    Demy  Kvo,  cloth,  lil.-v 
"THE  MERRIEST  BOOK  OK  THE  SEAi^ON." 

THE   CONFESSIONS   OF  A   CARI- 

CATURIST.     By  Harkv  Fokkiss.     Vrofiisely 
Illustrated.    Cheap  Edition.     10s.  Gd.  net. 
I        "STINuIXOIA'  llEALISTIC  W.M!  PICTURE.'!.'"' 

I  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ATKINS. 

'  By  JAME9  MiLSE.    With  12  lllnstratious  from 

War  .Sketches.    Second  Impression.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  (is. 
GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

"  FOR  BETTER  ?    FOR  WORSE  ?  " 

Notes  on  Social  Changes.  By  GKOKfiK  W.  E. 
RU8SKLL,  Author  of  "An  Onlooker's  Note  Book  " 
and  "  Collections  and  Recollections."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  33.  6d. 

,I0HN  OLIVER  HOBIIES'  NEW  BOOK. 

TALES   ABOUT   TEMPERAMENTS. 

Bv  .loos  Oi.IVKK  HOBBKs  (Mrs.  Criigie).  Cloth 
gilt,  2s.  6il.  net. 

THE  COMING  OF  SONIA. 

liy  Mr.s.  Hamilton  svngk.    Crown  8vo,  I'.s. 
"  Stories — liuraan  in  their  pathos." — Timr.*. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
.TOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES-  BEST  WORK. 

LOVE  AND  THE  SOUL  HUNTERS. 

JOHN.  OLIVER  HllUllES. 
MRS.  ALEXANDKR'.S  LAST  NOVEL. 

STRONGER  THAN  LOVE. 

sins.  ALEXANDKn. 
STIRRING  ADVENTIRE. 

THE   STRANGE  ADVENTURE    OF 

JAMES  SHERVINTON.  LOUIS  BECKK. 

"A  FASCINATING  ROMANCE." 

IN  CHAUCER'S  MAYTIME. 

EMILY  RICHTNOS;, 
GOllKY  S  M.VSTER PIECE. 

THREE  OF  THEM.        maxim  gokky. 

A  THRILLING  ROMANCE. 

A  LADY'S  HONOUR.        bass  blakhl 

"EQUAL    TO    THE    BEST    WORK    OF 
MB.  STANLEY  WK.YMAN." 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  ARRAS. 

MRS.  CHAMPION  DE  CUESPIGNV. 
"THE  OBORGB  MOORE  OK  »  J;-LAND." 

THE  DEEPS  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

V.  VAX  EEDEX. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

IIY    THE    AUTHOR    OK    "THE    TKi;.VSURE 
SEEKERS." 

FIVE  CHILDREN  AND  IT. 

By  E   NEsniT.    Profusely  llhistratoil.    In  hand- 
some cloth  cover.    Extra  crown  Kvo,  (is. 
ILLUSTHATED  BY  F.  C^-  'W-'J.!). 

NEW  FAIRY  TALES  FROM  BREN- 

TANO      BvKATEFKEII.IGRATIlKIliil.Kr.lt.     A 
New  Edition.    With  Coloured  Frontispifce  and 

,  ciglit  Illnstrations  by  K.  C.  Gould.     Foolscap  4to, 

I  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

i  London:   T.   PI9HBK   UNWIH, 

Paternoster  Square,  B.C. 
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POEMS 

By  Sir  Edward  Reed,  K.C.p.,  M.P. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  SSi  "et- 


THE  SCOTSMAN  :  -  "Tennysonian  influence  characterises 
the  book  as  a  whole,   but  also   leaves    it  with  a  free  individuality 

of  its  own The  volume  will  prove  welcome  to  readers 

of  poetry." 

THE  MORNING  LEADER  :—"  Everyone  knows  of  Sir  Edward 
Reed  as  a  politician  and  a  naval  constructor  and  expert,  and 
if  fewer  people  know  him  as  a  poet  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
do  know  him  in  that  capacity  appreciate  him  not  less  highly." 

THE  BRISTOL  MERCURY :-"  Singular  beauty  and  charm- 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  infinite  variety  of  subject  which 
appeals  to  the  poet's  muse.  Whether  treating  of  patriotic  and 
Imperial  themes,  or  singing  in  softer  or  more  tender  mood, 
Sir  Edward  Reed  is  equally  fascinating." 

THE  SHEFFJELD  INDEPENDENT  :— "Sir  Edward  Reed  has 
the  poet's  facility  in  expressing  strong  thought  sweetly." 

THE  SOUTH  WALES  DAILY  NEWS  :— "There  is  a  depth  of 
insight  and  richness  of  imagination  displayed  in  the  volume, 
which  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  numbers  who  have  known 
only  the  politician  or  the  man  of  business." 

LONDON: 

GRANT  RICHARDS,  48,  Leicester  Square,  W,C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  KALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.E.G.S. 
Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
P'cap.  Sto.  one   SHILLISO   EACH.  lUastrated. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions 
from  His  Excellency  E.  J.  1'hklps,  late  American  MiniBter : 
Profeasor  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  ;  Robert  Bbownino,  A.  \V. 
KiNOLAKE,  and  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLAND.S. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

THE  I.SLB  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS. 

THE  WTB  VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTEBN,  and  CHEPSTOW. 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BHIOHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARD* 
j  LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR.      ) 
(  LLANPAIRFECHAN,  ANGLESEY,  and  CARNARVON.  ) 

ABEllYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH,  MACHYNLLETH,  and  ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  BETTW3-Y-C0ED,  SNOWDON,  *  FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLOKLLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  an.l  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

Is.-THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD. 

botelfl  throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading 


**  Wliat  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  •ach  a  guide 
book  as  this  which  teaches  au  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  hucU 
TolnnieM  I  " — Ih^  Timet. 

**  ft  very  emphatically  tops  them  tL\\."^Daily  Graphic. 

"The  best  HaDdhook  to  London  ever  iaaued. "—Aie^rpoo/  Daily  Post. 
THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED,  Ob.— 60  IllnBtratlona,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

I!y  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.   COOK,  M.A. 
Wit/i  Index  of  4,500  Reference!  to  all  Streets  and  Placet  of  Interett, 

Llangollen  :    DARLINGTON  &   Co. 

London:  8IMPKIN,  Marshai.i,,  Hamilton,  Ke.nt  &  Co,,  Ltd., 

Tilt  RtUwajr  Bookttalli,  and  all  Bookiellcra.        Faria  and  New  7atk :  Brstamo'8> 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS    OF 

J.  B.  UPPINCOn  COMPANY 

HOME  LIFE  OF  THE  BORNEO  HEAD-HONTERS. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Furness.  With  81  PhotogravurcR,  and  other  TUus- 
trations.     Royal  Svo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  £2  2s. 

"All  who  are  interested  in  sociology  should  not  fail  to  read  this  delightful 
book.  .  .  .  It  is  written  with  sparkling  freshness  and  luiniour,  and  is  irmgniti- 
eeutly  illustrated."— /M^7y  TH^fjraiih. 

TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  ON  AN 
AUTOMOBILE. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Trip  through  New  England,  New  York,  Canada, 
and  the  West.  By  "  Chauffeur."  With  18  Illuatrationa  by 
F.  Verbeck.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

An  extremely  interesting  acoount  of  a  journey  on  American  roads  ;  with  full 
particulars  as  to  running  and  caring  for  an  automobile. 

OELIGHT:    THE  SOUL  OF  ART. 

Five  Lectures  by  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Contents  :  The  Soul  of  Art— Sincerity  and  Conviction — Inspiration — Delight  in 
tlie  Symbol— Delight  in  Labour. 

117/,/,   np.    HEADY  SIIORTI.y. 

MONT  PELEE  AND  THE  TRAGEDY  OF 
MARTINIQUE. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  the  recent  eruptions  from  observation 
and  personal  investigation.  By  Prof.  Angelo  Heilpuin. 
8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

The  first  complete  account  of  the  tragic  events  which  have  so  recently  roused  tho 
sympathies  of  the  entire  world.  The  Author's  qualifications  as  investigator, 
geologist,  and  geographer,  will  give  to  the  work  the  stamp  of  scientific  authority. 


LONDON :  5,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN 


HOMELY  HINTS 


On  Food  and 
Cooking, 
Digestion  and 
Indigestion. 

With  over  140  simple 
and  practical  receipts  of 
the  greatest  Value  to 
housewives  who  have 
to  combine  variety  of 
food  with  economy  of 
management. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  says : 


<( 


A   BOOK   FOR  WISE   MEN. 


*'The  proverbial  «ayinj<  thiit  tlie  way  to  a  n-jan's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach  has  perhaps  never  been  as  true  as  it  is  to-tlay.  For,  digestive  trou- 
bles being,  according  to  medical  and  other  authorities,  ono  of  the  trreutest 
burdens  of  the  age,  any  book  that  gives  the  dyspeptic  aiivice  and  iiope  of 
recovery  is  bound  to  be  widely  welcome.  This  is  especially  the  case  wlieu 
the  advice  is  administereii  in  simple  taugiiage  wliicli  any  reader  can  under- 
stand. A  book  cf  this  kind  is  *  Homely  Hints  :  Ou  Diet  and  Cookery.'  In  a 
special  chapter,  printed  on  special  coloured  paper,  it  gives  an  uTmsually 
clear  and  convincing  iiecount  of  the  whole  subject  of  '  Digestion  ami 
Indigestion,'  with  any  number  of  suggestions  as  tn  the  manner  of  getting 
rid  of  the  fiend.  There  are,  moreover,  a  large  numljor  of  simple,  economical, 
and  practical  cookery  recipes,  English,  French,  and  American,  in  the  little 
volume,  which  seems  to  us  a  remarkably  good  shilling's  wortli."' 

Price  (cloth  bound)  post  free,   1/-  net. 


"HOMELY  HINTS"  PUBLISHING  CO., 

46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
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Catalogues. 


To  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRABIANS  of 
FRKE  LIBRARIES.— The  DECEMBER 
CATALOGUE  of  Valuable  SECOND-HAND 
WORKS  and  NEW  REMAINDERS,  offered  at 
prices  greatly  reduced,  is  Now  Ready,  and 
will  be  Bcnt  post  free  upon  application  to 
W.   H.   Smith   &   Son,   Library    Department, 

1 86,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

■  V)    ;■■.  I.I  ■■■  -^        ^^    ..  ■  ■■■■.      ;.:    .__ 

Books  at  Gbbatlt  BEoncED  Prices. 

I'rBLISHEBS'    REMAINDEI!.*. 

Supplementary  List,  December  (Xo.  H31), 

just  Ready.     Masy  New    Pckchases. 

TTT  ILLIAM  GLAISHER, 

'  '    Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller, 

26."i,  High  Holbobn,  Lo.ndon. 

AI»o  CatalOBUC  of  Popular  Current  Litenitore,  and  List  of 
Prencli  Novels,  Classics,  &c. 


CHANGE    OF    ADDRESS. 

TRUSLOVE.  HANSON  &  COM BA,  Book- 
sellers, announce  that  they  have  reniove<l  from 
143,  Oxford  Street,  to  much  larger  premises  at 
153,  Oxford  Street  (five  doors  nearer  to  Oxford 
Circus,  on  the  same  side  of  the  sti-eet),  and  the 
ipvatly  increased  space  at  their  command  will 
enable  them  fo  keep  the  largest  stock  of  current 
literature  in  London. 


I 


WILLIAMS        <c        NOBGATE, 
Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden;   and  7, 
Broad  Street,  O.xford. 
CATALOGUES  post  free  on  application. 

FOREIGN    BOOKS    AND    PERIODICALS 
promptly  supplied  on  moderate  teims. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
DULAU    &    Co.,    .S7,  Soho  Square. 


TO  BOOK  BUYERS  &  COLLECTORS.— 
Now  Beady,  Catalogue  (No.  3)  of  Second- 
hand Books,  comprising  :— Scarce  and  Standard 
Works  in  all  Classes  of  I>iteraturc,  priced  from 
30  to  70  per  cent,  below  market  value,  nearly 
1,000  items  (from  Is.  to  30.s.).  Free  by  Pest, 
from  Spenceb  &  Geeenhough,  102,  (iranby 
Street,  lyciccster. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  a  CATALOGUE  of  the 
BEST  NEW  BOOKS,  o(Tere<  nt  a  discount  of  25  per 
Cent.,  except  on  those  publishwl  nt  net  prices.  A  cojiy 
s<'iit  tiost  free  on  application.  | 

Orilers   for   Books   received  by  the  morning  poet  are  , 
executed  the  same  day.  ] 

TRUSLOVE,   HANSON    &    COMBA,   Ltd., 
153,    OXFORD    STREET,    nn.l    Ou,    SLOANE    STREET,  ; 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS.— Vandyke,  Sir 
V.  \Ai\y,  Walker.  Itc,  Fine  examples  of 
Portraits  of  the  Royal  Stuart  Family,  and  of 
great  Personages  of  that  Period,  viz..  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  StralTonl,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Henrietta 
Maria  Ciomwell  (with  Pnse),  &c,  :  ,iIso  a  very  j 
large  Collection  of  fine  ]'ictures  (Landscapes,  1 
Seascapes,  ami  Subjects)  of  Dutch,  Italian, 
French,  Siianish,  and  Early  English  Schools, 
the  property  of  a  GENTLEM.\N  in  his  Private 
House,  Brighton.  SOME  TO  BE  DISPOSBD 
Of.  No  application  from  Dealers  (excepting 
quite  first-class  London  ;»nd  Continental  ones) 
desired.— Apply  for  information  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Davis,  51  a,  King's  Road,l  Brighton. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    EDINBURflH. 

Additional    Examinerships  in    (I)    Logic    ami 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  (2)  Zoology. 

THE    University   Court   will,  on   MOND.VV, 
12tli  JANU.\RY  next,  or  some  subsequent 
dav,    proceed  to  the   appointment    of    AUDI 
TIONAL  EXAMINERS  in  the  above-mentioned 
subjects.  -     .     > 

The  ))erio<l  of  nflice  is  four  years  from  Ut 
JANUARY,  1903,  in  each  case. 

Further  particulars  may  I*  obtainel  on  appli- 
cation to  the  undersigned,  with  whom  Candidatc-J 
should  lodge,  on  or  before  1st  JANUARY,  1903, 
20  copies  of  their  Application  and  2ii  copies 
of  any  Testimonials  they  may  desire  to  present. 
Candidates  who  send  in  Testimonials  must;  not 
send  more  than  four. 

One  copy  of  the  Application  should  l>c 
signed. 

M.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Secretary, 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Univeraity  Court. 

26th  November.  1902. 


JOHN    BAILLIE   and    A.  E.  BONNER. 

THE  GALLERY, 
I,  Prince's  Terrace,  Hereford  Road,  W. 

EXHIBITION  of    Modern  Work,  ,Je«eIIery, 
Enamels,  Embroideries,  iVi'.,  Jcc.      Hours. 
10.30  to  6.  .  Admission  free. 


MUDIE'S     LIBRARY 

(limited). 


FIRST  EDITIONS  of  MODERN 
AUTHORS,  including  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Lever,  Ainsworth ;  Books  illustrated  by  G.  and 
B.  Cruiksbank,  Phiz,  Rowlandson,  Leech,  &c. 
The  largest  and  choicest  Collection  offered  for 
Sale  in  the  World.  Catalogues  issued  and  sent 
post  free  on  application.  Books  Bought. — 
WALTER  T.  BPENCBR,  27,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.C. 


B 


OOKS     WANTED,— Libraries    and     single 


£)  volumes  purchased.  Utmost  value  given. 
;!are  and  Out-of-rriht  Books  supplied.  Please 
Hatewints.  ..Catalogues  free.— F.  \V.  Hom.and, 


K 

statv- «.i..iru  ...^-.-.-s— -  ■-- 

21,  John  Bright  Stroet,  BirmiDgham. 

BOOKS  WANTED.— Please,  st.ite  want.'*. 
Catalogues  free.  Wanteil ,:  .lesse's  Richard 
III  1.'<G2  ;  L<irnaDoonc,3  vols.,  1H69;  Sos.each 
offered,  —  HOLLAND  BOOK  Co.,  3.%  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. " .  ;    '  , 


SECOND-HAND  and  REMAINDER  CATA- 
LOGUES Grati-i.  Large  stock  of  Vale 
Press  Books.  Frank  Murray,  Bookseller, 
Derby.  '  j 

LIBERAL   RELIGIOUS    READING.' 
PAMPHLETS,  by  Marlineau.  ('banning, 
StoptonI    Brooke,  and    others,  sent   free,   and 
books  lent,  en  application  to  Mrs.  Squirrell, 
"  Lynton,''  Stoneygate,  Leicester. 

TYPE-WRITING  promptly  and  accurately 
done.  lOd.  per  1,000  words.  Specimens 
and  references. — Address,  Miss  Messer,  Lang 
Mead,  Ditton  Road,  Surbiton,  S.W. 

rnYPEWRITING.— Reviews,  Essays,  Novels, 
i  Plays,  Poetry  and  Scholastic  Work,  Corre- 
spondence, Arc,  Typed  ;  or  from  Dictation 
(Shorthand  if  desired).  Foreign,  Scientific,  and 
difficult  MSS.  a  speciality.  Seven  years'  expe- 
rience. Duplicating.  Specimens,  Terms  and 
Authoi-s'  References  sent.  —  GRAHAM,  34, 
Strand,  W.C.  (near  Charing  Cross  Station). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    for    3    months,  C  months, 
and  12  months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE    BEST  and  MOST   POPULAR    BOOKS 
of  the   SEASON   ARE    NOW   in 

CIRCULATION. 
Prospcctuse?  of  terms  free  on  application. 


g 


TYPE-WRITING  undertaken  by  highly 
educated  women  of  literary  experience 
(Classicid   Tripos  ;    intermedial'!    .\rts  :    Cam- 
bridge Higher   Loci  I  ;    thoiough  acquaintance 
„     ',»T  '  "oioM.wf-uiM   ■      with   Modem  Liingnagcs).     Research.  Revision. 

BOOKSELLERS      IN       BIRMINGHAM.--     -translation.     Seal.' ol  charges  on  application.- 
••EnwABi)  BAKER,  John  i^|gbt  ^-t^et  js    ^^^  Cambridge  Type-Writing  Agency, 
the  best«econd-hand  bookseUat  to^toS  town.       j^  ,  j^^^^^  ^ue^t,  .\delphi,  W.C. 

Editor^  Bazaar,  '  


BOOKS  WANTED,  £.n  each  work  offered.— 
.■Ml  have  Coloureii  Illustrations — Acker- 
n^ann's  Microsoosm,  3  vol«..  IKOX  :  Aiken's 
National  Sports,  182.") ;  Roailster's  Allium.  lS4r); 
Lif,i  of  a  Race  Hoi-s",  I.H48  :  Analysis  Hunting 
Field,  islfi  ;  Lire  of  John  Mytton.  lS3r>  ;  Lil'e  of 
RSportsmat>,li'42  :  Excui-siontol'.righ'elmstone, 
■  ]"!M) ;  .ConfesHions  of  an  Oxonian,  3  vols..  L^M  : 
Ireland's  Life  ot  Napoleon,  4  vols.  1^23-2s  : 
Annals  of  Gallantry.  3  vol<.,  1X14;  Comfor;s<if 
P.nih,  17it-<. — Baker's lircat  Bookshop.  BirmiDg- 
ham. 


TYPEWRITING.— MSS.  of  all  kinds  carefully 
tvpcil.  Researches  and  Translations 
(French  and  German).  Sloderate  terms.— A., 
31,  Isledon  Road.  N. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  THE 

PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS    TO    THE 
"ACADEMY." 

May  still  be  obtained,  singly,  at  2d.  each,  or  in 

complete  sets  of  37  for  3s.  6d.,  on  application 

til  the  Office,  43.  CHAXCERY  Lane,' W.C. 


BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Tliousand   surplus  Copies  ot  Booka  always 

ON   SALB   (Second  Hand).     Also  a  Urge  Selectibu  of 

BOOKS   IN   LEATHER   BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

CHRISTMAS,    NEW   YEAR, 

BIRTHDAY   AND    WEDDING 

PRESENTS. 


30  to  .14,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET : 
241,  Eroinpton  Road,  S.W.  ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  K.O.,  LOMOON  ; 
Anil  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  MiNCHKITKR 
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Royal  Institution  of  Groat  Britain,   Messrs.  James  laclehoss  &  SoDs'Neff  Books. 


.  1 LBEMARLE  STREET,   PICCADILLY,    II  . 


LECTURE   ARRANGEMEXTS  BEFORE   EASTERi  1903, 


CHRISTMAS  LECTURES.    Lecture  Hour  Three  o'clock. 

PnOFESSOR  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Pro- 
fessor oE  Kngineerin;,'  in  ['niveisity  College,  Liverpool.  Six  Lectures 
(a(lapte<l  toa.Iuveniie  Auditory)  on  LOCOMOTION  :— On  the  Eauth  ; 
TiiKQUGH  THE  WATER  :  .Jn  THE  AlR  (Experimentally  Illustrated). 
On  Dec.  27  (.S///«/r/w//),  Dec.  30,  1802,  Jan.  I,3,V.,  8, 1903.  One  O'lihmi 
the  Course;  ChiMren  under  16,  //nlf-ii-O'iiiimt. 


In  1  volume  folio,  cloth  extra,  42.-*.  net. 
Also  I..UiGE  PAPER  EDITION,  witli  2li  full-page  proofs  or.  Japanese,  £5  .V.  net. 

Nineteenth  Century  Art 

By  D.  S.  MACCOLL. 

Illustrated  by  87  full-page  Plates. 

"This  is  a  ina^'uilicent  volume.  The  text  i«  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  the  mngt 
SQggestive  ftntl  illuniluating  writer  on  art  In  this  country."— .lat^/^'Wiw. 

"A  sumptuous  volume."  -7'A''  Oiiltuol. 

"A  volume  which  will  be  treasured  for  ita^owu  sake  by  all  lovers  of  heantiftil 
books."— (7/i7.«*70if  Herald. 


Tuesdays.    Lecture  Hour  Five  o'clock. 

Professor  Allan  Macfadyen,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,FallGrian  Professor  of 
Physiology,  R.I.  Six  Lectures  on  The  Physiolocy  or  Digestion. 
On  TueMlai/x,  Jan.  13,  20,  27,  Feb.  3,  10,  17. 

Sir  \Villia.m  Abney,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  M.V.I.  Three 
Lectures  on  Recent  Advances  in  Photographic  Sciehce.  On 
Tvridiiijx,  Feb.  24,  March  3,  10. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Lowndpan  Professor 
of  Astroniimy,  University  of  Cambridge.  Three  Lectures  on  Great 
Problems  in  Astronomy  (lUustratotl  by  Lanterfi  Slides).  On  Tues- 
iliiij.i^  March  17,  24,  31. 

Thursdays.    Lecture  Hour  Five  o'clock. 

ARTHCR  JoH.N  Evans,  Esj.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.. 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Three  Lectures  on 
Pre-Phcenician  Writing  in  Crete.  .\ni)  its  Bearings  on  the 
History  of  the  alphabet.     On  TtiKi-xiluijK,  Jan.  15,  22,  2!>. 

Sir  Clements  Markbam,  K.C.B.,  F.K.S.,  Pres.R.G.S.  Three 
Lectures  on  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Exploration.  On  TUvnulaiix, 
Feb.  C,  12,  1!>. 

George  R.  M.  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Keeper,  Department  of  Botany, 
British  Museum  (Natural  History).  Three  Lectures  on  The  Flora 
OF  the  Open  Ocean  (Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides).  On  Tlmrxildii.i, 
Feb.  26,  March  5,  12. 

Charles  Harding  Firth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Three  Lectures  on 
Society  During  the  Commont\-ealth  and  Protectorate. 
On  ThiirxAiiijH.  March  1!),  20,  April  2. 

Saturdays.    Lecture  Hour  Three  o'clock. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  M.\\0.,  Mus.Doc,  Organist,  Westminster 
Abtey.  Three  Lectures  on  The  Bi-Cbntenary  of  Samuel  Pepys  : 
His  Musical  Contemporaries,  Criticisms  and  Compositions 
(with  Musical  Illustrations).     On  iSuturdujix,  Jan.  17,  24,  31. 

ARTHUR  B.  Walklet,  Esq.,  DramaticCriticof  "The Times."  Three 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Criticism.    On  S<itiir(liiijt,  Feb.  7,  14,  21. 

Thk  Right  Ho.\.  Lord  Rayleigh,  O.M.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  IjL.D., 
Sc.D.,  F.li.S.,  M.R.I.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  R.I.  Six 
I-ecturei  on  LIGHT,  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  Nature.  On  Stiti(rih(ii.i, 
Feb.  28,  March  7.  14,  21,  28,  April  4. 

Observe  chance  of  Lecture  Hour  to  Five  o'clock  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  durlns  Season  1903. 

Siihirriiiliiiii  (III  ,\itii-.\lriiihrrx')  In  nit  I  'iiHr.-.-rx  i\f  IjThirex  (prtrnd'iiKj 
fnmi  CliriKtiiiiin  In  Miihiimiiirr),  Tun  (Uihieiix.  Siihxrrij/tUm  fn  u 
Kinfflr  CimrKrnf  I^rliiivx,  Onr  Chiiiini,  iir  Hdlf-d-diiiimi,  amirilhiii 
to  the  leixjiU  (if  tlir  Ciiiinii'.  Tulielx  'i»mnl  ildifij  at  the  Inntitutwii,  or 
Kent  hij  iHid  nn  rereipt  vf  Cheque  nr  I'dnt-llffirr  nriler. 

Hembois  may  purchase  unt  /c.«  thnn  Three  Shiijle  Tj'rtiire  Tiehelx, 
available  for  any  Afternoon  Lecture,  for  lt(ilf-ii-(hi'ineu. 


The  FRIDAY  Evening  Meetings  will  begin  on  .January  Ifith,  at 
!•  p.m.,  when  Professor  Dbwab  will  give  a  Discourse  on  Low  Tem- 
perature Investigations.  Succeeding  Discourses  will  probably 
1«  given  by  Dr.  Tempest  Ander.so}j,  Professor  W.  E.  Dalby, 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Professor 
Sheridan  Delepine,  Principal  E.  H.  Griffiths,  Dr.  Adolf 
Liebmann,  Professor  John  Gray  .McKendrick,  Phofessok 
Karl  Pear.son,  Profe.ssor  E.  A.  Schafer.  Profes,«or  W.  A. 
Herdma.v,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  ard  other  gentle- 
men. To  thew;  Meetings  Members  and  their  Friends  oidy  are 
ndmitteiL 

Persona  desirous  of  becoming  Memben  are  requested  to  apply  to 
the  Secretary.  When  proposed  they  are  immediately  admittid  to  all 
the  Lectures,  to  the  Friday  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  the  Library 
and  Reading  Rooms  ;  and  their  Families  arc  .-ulniittcd  to  the  Lectures 
at  a  reduced  charge.  Payment:  First  Year,  Ten  Guineas:  after- 
wards,  Five  Guineas  a  Year  :  or  a  composition  of  Sixty  Guineas, 


uniform  with  the  above. 

Ill  1  volume  folio,  cloth  extra,  42?.  net. 

Also  LARGE  PAPER  EDITION,  with  22  fuU-paee  Portraits  printed  on  .lapanoso 

or  in  Double  Tint,  S.i  5s.  net. 

SCOTTISH   HISTORY  &   LIFE. 

HY 
JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.  D.  HAY  FLEMING,  LL.D. 

H.  GRKY  GRAHAM.  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  M.r. 

AND  OTMEaS. 
With  437  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  tl»e  Scottish  Histor.cal  Loan  Collection,  190U 
"  Certainly  one  of  tlie  best  productions  of  the  ye&T.'"~-fSpfcfntoi\ 
"This  magnificent  volmne" —Tim^.t. 

"  A  history  of  the  evolution  and  growth  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Expert  informa- 
tion, accuracy,  and  completeness  are  attifned  in  a  liigh  degree." — Sraf-trncii. 


Demy  8vo,  2  volumes,  21s.  net. 


POLITICS   AND 
SCOTLAND 


RELIGION    IN 
l550-(695.       • 


By  WILLIAM  LAW  MATHIESON. 

"Mr.  Mathieson's  book  po.ssesses  the  great  merit  of  being  impartial  without  being 
dull."— .sv«H'/rt/-'/.  ■  ' 

**  Mr.  Mathiuson  makes  his    first  appearance*  as  a  Scottish  historian,  and  in  this 
singularly  able  work  he  steps  at  ont-e  into  the  front  rank.    He  has  produced  a  work 
I    which  shows  exceptional  lucidity  of  treatment,  exactness,  and  mastery  of  detail."  - 
Scot.*tna/t. 

GLASGOW:    JAMES    MACLEHOSE    &    gONS, 
Publlahors  to  t/ie  Unlveralty. 

LONDON     AND     NEW    YORK:       .MACMILLAN     &    CO.,    Ltd. 

MUDIE'S     LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

;  SUBSCRIPTIONS   for    3   months,  6   months,   and   12   months 
CAN    BE    ENTERED    AT    ANY    DATE. 
THE   BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  of  the 
SEASON   ARE   NOW  In    CIRCULATION. 

'  Prospectuses  of  terms  l^roe  on  appli<:ation. 

'    BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Many    Thousand   Surplus  Copies  of  Books   ALWAYS    ON    SALE' 
(Second  Hand).      Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE    I'OU 

CHRISTMAS,    NEW    YEAR, 
i     BIRTHDAY    AND    WEDDING    PRESENTS. 


30-34,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET: 

541,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  LONDON  ; 
And  at  1*>-12.  Barton  Aroade,  Manthkstkr. 

A  LIMITKI)  Ni'MPKR  OF  THE 

PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  to 'The  ACADEMY' 


May  still  l)e  obtained,  s 
3s.  (id.,  on  application 

KEN  JONSON 
JOHN  KEATS 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 
TOM  HOOD 
THOMAS  CRAY 
K.  L.  STEVENSON 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 
LEIGH  HUNT 
LOUD  MACAULAY 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE 
CHARLES  LAMB 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON 
W.  SAVAGE  LANDOR 
SAMUEL  PEPYS 
EDMUND  WALLER 
WILKIE  COLLINS 


ingly,  at  2il.  each,  or  in  complete  gels  for 
to  the  Office,  -i-i)  Chancery  Laue,  W.C^,  ^.| 

JOHN  MILTON  ,   -'" 

WILLIAM  COWPER 
CHARLES  DARWIN 
ALFRED.  LORD  TENNYSON 
HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW 
ANDREW  MARVELL 
ROBERT  BROWNING 
THOMAS  CARLYLE 
PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
CHARLES  DICKENS 
JONATHAN  SWIFT 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY 
WILLIAM  BLAKE 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE 
ALEXANDER  POPE 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD 
FRANCIS  BACON 
HHNRIK  IBSEN 
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Mr.  T.  FISHER  DNWIN'S 

CHRISTMAS    LIST. 


GIFT  BCXDKS. 

THK  EVOLUTION'  OF  THK  MOTOR. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  THE  Appli- 
cation op  MECHANICAL  POWKR  TO  HC'AI) 
VKHICLBS.  By  RHVS  .IKNKVXS,  Mom.ln»t.Mi'Oh. 
Kng.  With  over  UNI  lIlti^tratiooH.  Moiliiim  Hvo, 
rlotb,  :1s.  not. 
"Informing  nnd  not  ton  toclinicnl.    Automobilints, 

notuat  nnd  prospective,  will  gloat  over  it.'" — fhiftn^it, 

"A  HUMAN  DOCOMENT." 

MEMOIRS  or  PAUL  KRUGER. 

Four  limea  Presi(ient  of  the  South  African 
Kopublic  TOLD  BY  HIMSELP.  In  two 
Tolnmea.  With  portraits.  Domy  Hvo,  328.  Also 
n  fine  edition,  limited  to  M)  copies^  on  Japan 
rapcr,  numbered  and  al^ed. 

THE  HTSTORY  OF  NRWOATE. 

THE  OLD  BAILEY  AND  NEWGATE. 

Hj- CnARl.Rs(ir>Kliox.  Witti  nboiit  lOil  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Frnntispieco  in  tint.  Dcniy  8vo,  21s.  not. 

"CHARVIIXG  PICTURES  OF  ITALY." 

LOMBARD  STUDIES. 

Iiy  till'  Oonntpas  Evi;i.vx  MAiiTiXKXoii  Cksar- 
i;sco.  With  I'hot'ignivnrn  r'roncispi&M}  and 
iniuiy  other  Illustratiunf.    Demy  Svo,  IGe. 

FASCINATING  RKMINISCENCKS. 

MY  AUSTRALIAN  GIRLHOOD. 

Mra.  OamI'KKI.I,  I'RAKD's  Autobiography.  With 
many  Illustration-*.    Demy  Hvo,  cloth,  liis, 

"THE  MERRIEST  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON." 

THE   CONFESSIONS   OF  A  CARI- 

CATaRIST.  By  Harry  Fuhsiss.  I'rofnsely 
lUnstrateil.    Cheap  Eaition,  Uls.  Od.  net. 

GEOBCJE  W.  E.  RUSSELL'S  NEW  BOf>K. 

"FOR  BETTER?    FOR  WORSE?" 

^  Kotos  on  Social  Changes.  By  GKORCK  W.  R. 
ni'Ssm,!.,  Author  of  "  An  Onlooker's  Note  Book  " 
and  "  Collections  and  Recollections."  Crown  Kvo, 
I'loth  Kilt,  3s.  M. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBRES-  NEW  BOOK. 

TALES  ABOUT  TEMPERAMENTS. 

By  .Ions  Ol.IVKii  HoniiKS  (.Mrs.  Criigie).  Cloth 
gilt,  »8.  M.  net 

'STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS,"— NEW  VOI.U.ME. 

THE  PAPAL  MONARCHY: 

I'rom  (rrenory  the  tireat  to  IJoniface  VIII.  (590- 
1303).  By  WILUAM  BAliRY.  D.D.  Profusely 
Illustrated,  and  with  a  Map.    Clotti,  8a. 

NEW  NOVEI^. 

KxtrA  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs.  each. 

LOVE  AND  THE  SOUL  HUNTERS. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOKBES. 

STRONGER  THAN  LOVE. 

Mlis.  ALEXANDER. 

THE   STRANGE  ADVENTURE    OF 

JAMES  SHERVINTON.  LOUIS  BECKE. 

IN  CHAUCER'S  MAYTIME. 

EMILY  RICHINOS. 

THREE  OP  THEM.  maxim  gorky. 
A  LADY'S  HONOUR.  bass  blakk 
FROM  BEHIND  THE  ARRAS. 

Mils.  (CHAMPION  DE  CRE3PIGNY. 

THE  DEEPS  OP  DELIVERANCE. 

r.  VAN  EEUEN. 

. i_ 

TWO  CHILDREN'S  BOOKsi 

FIVE  CHILDREN  AND  IT. 

Ity  E.  NKsnrj ,  Autlior  <>f  **  The  Treasure  Seekers." 
Profusely  lltustrate^l.  In  handsome  cloth  cuvi.'r, 
extra  crown  Hvo,  Cs. 

NEW  FAIRY  TALES  FROM  BREN- 

TANu.  By  Katk  FnKii.uiiiATii  Khuj:ki:ii.  .V 
New  Edition.  SVIth  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
eight  Illustrations  by  F.  C.  (routd.  FoolHcap  4tu, 
clotb,  3b.  6d. 

Mr.  Fisber  Unwln  has  just  Ismied  a  beautifully 
illUHtrat«d  'and  handmmely  got  up  catalo^e  uf  his 
new  books,  the  prices  of  widen  range  from  £15  Ifts.  to 
1*.  He  will  be  plca.<ted  to  send  a  copy  to  any  nddretp. 
|o«t  free,  on  application. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE    MACMILLAN  &  Co.'S 


Ixmdon:   T.  FISHER  UN  WIN, 

11,   Paternoster   Buildings,   K.C. 


ANJfOUN'CE  AS  NOW  BEADY, 
in   Art   Linen,    4s.    6cl.   net, 

GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 

And  of  some  of  his  Relations 
and  Friends, 

By    AQINES    GRACE    WELD, 

With  an  Appendix  by  Maud  Tennyson  and 
the  late  Bertram  Tennyson. 

With    Portraits  in    I'hotognivare  of   Lady 
Tennyson  and  Lord  Tennyson. 

GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 

lle^ides  Portraits  in  Photogravure  there 

iiro    reproductions   in   Six    Colours    of 

Lady  Tennyson's  Histkrs,  and  a  ./«(•- 

simile  of  a  small  nnpubliblied  Poem. 

GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 
GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON 

Bound  in  Art  Linen.     Specially  suitable 
for  Christmas    Present,   with  8)>ecial 
dtsign   on  back  and  side,  tifter  an  original 
drawing  by  the  late  Poet  Laureate. 
T/ii'  frlobn  says  : — "  Altogether    attractive." 

WILLIAMS  &  NORQATE, 

14,  Henrietta  Street,    London,  W.C.  : 
AND  7,  Puoad  Street,  Oxford. 

NOW    READY. 

RES  RELICTAE 

An  Essay  towrards  a  Nevr  and 
Larger  Philosophy. 

By  SHAW  MACLAREN. 

Pott  8to,  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "The  distinguishing  thing  here 
is  the  assertion  of  the  ethical  faculty,  and  this 
is  valuable." 

'J'imes. — "  Mr.  Maclaren  expounds  the  doc- 
trine that  man  has  three  quit«  distinct  and 
authentic  avenuej  to  trutu, — sense,  reason, 
aud  the  ethical  faculty.  .  .  Some  suggestive 
thoughts  in  the  volume." 

St.  Jameson  fru:ette.  —  "Esi!xys  in  philo- 
tophy  witti  a  very  modern  tendency,  suffi- 
ciently striking  in  thought  and  expression  to 
cau.se  a  vivid  re,gret  for  the  author's  death." 

yyoff/(»«/«.— "Much  of  originality,  truth, 
and  breadtli  and  depth  of  meaning." 

liONDON  : 
GEORGE  ALLEN,  loG,  Charing  Cross  Road. 

THK  PHANTOM  MILLION'S.     The  Story 
of  th5  Great  French  FramJ.  By  T.  1'.  D'Coxxiut. 
1-1  ice  Is. 

*'  None  of  the  novels  of  the  year  have  been  so  breath- 
lessly exciting,"-?'/**'  QnPfH. 

MICKY    MOONEV,~M.P.     I!y    Helen 
Savilk.    With  nunierons  clever  Illnstmtions 
by  NANCV  HfXTON.    Priee  i's. 

"A  rcuinrknble  lunny  sketch  of  Irish  life."-  -t'oiinlrp 
Lift:  "A  racy  iinti  well  illnstrat*;*!  story."—?'/*'' 
TliiifX.  "Rare  rollicking  humour." — Itnttol  Mercurji. 
"  lle'saquuir  bhoy  is  Miuhael."— //**/**/''*'  C(ntrifi\ 

LIMELIGHT  LAYS.  By  AlbkrtCheva.    ! 
LIKH.    Illnstratod  by  Riissi  AsHTox.    Price  Is. 

— — ^^— .  [In  thf  Pf'-nK. 

Ilrltlnl:  .1.  W.  Arrowsmith. 
I.i>n*tfui :  Simpkin,  .Mirsliall  At  Co.,  Ltil. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

MR.  SAVAGE  LANDOR'S  TRAVELS 
IN  PERSIA. 

ACROSS  COVETED  LANDS: 

Or,  A  Jaarney  from  Flushing  (Holland) 
to  Calcutta,  Overland. 

^Vitll  175  IllustmtioDS.  Difigram%  Plans,  and  Maps  b.v 
Author.    In  S  vols  ,  Svo,  30/.  net. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 
JUST    SO    STORIES 

for  Little  Children. 

With  Ilhutrations  by  the  Author.    4lo,  6s. 


Edition  t>v,  luxb. 

Uniform  with  "  Tennvson."  **  Lamli,"  "  Pater,"  &c. 

JOHN  INGLESANT. 

Bj  J.  H.  SuoitruiasK.  With  IMiotogmvnre  Por- 
tmit  of  the  Author  Fitter  the  ilniwiiig  by  F.  Siiidw. 
Limited  to  810  copies.    3  vol?.,  mel.  Hvo,  £1  6s.  nci. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

LONDON. 

Dv  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook.      With  Ilbisfmtions  by  Hri:il 
Thomson  aud  F.  I..  ORini;.^.     Extra  crown  Svo.  (is 

Stttitp  Chrnnli-U. — "Admirably  ji*rfomipil.  .  .  .  Ir,  i-^ 
the  great  charm  of  Mr^.  Cook's  volume  that  it  makiti 
us  see  our  London  throujrh  the  exes  of  preac  men  *l.o 
loved  her  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Fascinating  book." 


WITH  A  PRKFACE 
By  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  ORGANI- 
SATION OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  li.v 
.M.  OSTHiiOiiRSKl.  Translated  from  the  Frptn.|l 
b.v  PitEDKIlICk  CLAI1K.E,  .M.A.  In  2  Vols.,  «»0, 
SSs.  nec 

ROME    AND    REFORM.      By    T.    I. 

KING -ox    di'iPHAX'i',   of    Rulliol    College.      lu 
2  vola,  8vo,  31s.  net. 

By  the  late  JOHN  FISKE. 

ESSAYS:  Historical  and  Litemry.  In 
2  vols.  Vol.1,  t^cenes  and  Characters  in  A  meric:in 
History,  with  Portrait.  VoL  II.  In  Favourite 
Fields.    8vo,  ITs.  not 

NEW  FRANCE  &  NEW  ENGLAND. 

[iy  Jiinx  FISKK.     WiUi  .Maps,  crown  8vo,  Us.  i;.l. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  es.  each. 
GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

THE  SPLKXDID  IDLE  FORTIES. 
stories  oi  Ol'l  California. 

F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

IU:CILI.V  :  A  Story  of  .Modern  Rome. 
RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

LATINIA. 

ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  FATE. 

ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

THE  OHOST  CAMP  ;  or.  The  Avengers. 

New  Edition. 
MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

LITTLE  NOVELS  OP  ITAT.V. 

F.  REMINGTON. 

JOHN  i:R.M1NE  OF  THB  YKLL0W8TCNF. 


MACMILLAN  &  Co,  Limited,  London. 
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Retiews. 

A  History  of  Criticism  Mill  Litemiv  Tn.itc  ill  Europe        ..  851 

Ralt-Water  BallKis (152 

'J'he  Reigrn  of  Queen  Anne t>52 

(ViH-en  Victoriit :  A  Biwfrapliy '»»4 

Aiito  iLi  Fe  and  other  Ks.'^ys       ..         (i54 

Short  Notices  : 

<;eor(re  Mcreilith-'Bj  Allan  Water":  The  True  Story  of  iin  OM  Jionsc 
— The  Triumph  c,f  Jxve— In  Memoridin,  The  rrincefs,  smil  Maud — A 
Londoner's  U-jr  Ur«)k— Sir  Walter  Raltigli— Tlie  Maniueaw  of  Salisbury    (155 

Firriox : 

Hidden  Manna— Cet-ilia:  A  Story  of  -Mode'n  rionie— Tlic  Weird  O't  — 
SatTilege  l-'arni— The  Whole  niffereiit*e—l>iilcim-»  CA7 

NotM  on  the  Vaek'f  NoTita „        .,       ..       ..    es8 


The  Literary  Week. 

TiiE  issue  of  new  books  Las  fallen  off  considerably  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  It  cannot  lie  said  that  the 
stream  of  new  novels  has  nin  dry,  but  the  trickle  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  October  and  November 
torrent.  This  was  always  so  in  the  publishing  world.  The 
good  books  come  hustling  in  a  rush — then  peace  and  the 
second-rate.  The  approaching  Durbar  at  Delhi  has  created 
a  small  demand  for  books  on  India,  but  the  general  public 
9  not  superlatively  interested  in  the  subject.  We  have 
received  G(i  new  volumes  since  our  last  issue.  Among 
them  we  note  the  following  : — 

Of  Aucassix  akd  Nioolkttp;  :    together   with   ANtABi:i.   ano 
Amoris.     By  I.aurence  llousman. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  new  translation  of  an  immortal 
story,  Mr.  Housman  very  justly  points  out  that  no  age 
has  been  satisfied  with  the  translations  of  another  age : 
the  Homer  of  ( 'hapman  and  Popo  were  almost  perfect 
for  their  day,  but  a  later  time  calls  for  renderings  in  the 
spirit  of  that  time.  Therefore,  says  Mr.  Hoiisman,  any 
apologies  which  may  be  due  are  due  to  the  author,  and 
not  to  his  translators  or  the  j)ublic.  He  continues:  "In 
the  following  pages,  however,  I  have  but  handled  a  tiny 
Classic,  delicate  and  sweet,  and  essentially  simple  in  its 
charm,  a  work  whicli  but  few  translators  have  approached 
.  .  .  "  To  one  previous  translator,  however,  Mr.  V.  W. 
IJourdillon,  Mr.  Housman  pays  a  deserved  tribute. 
Mr.  Paul  Woodroffe's  dainty  and  imaginative  illustrations 
arc  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

FRENai    EsoHAVERg    AND    Drait.htsmf.n-    of    Tin:    XVIIItji 
CESTcrtY.     By  l.ady  Dilke. 

"  With  this  volume,"  says  Lady  Dilke,  "  ends  the  series 
in  which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  tlic  leading  features 
of  French  art  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  trace  the 
action  of  those  social  laws  under  the  pressure  of  which  the 
arts  take  shape  just  as  dogma  crystaUizes  under  the 
influence  of  preceding  speculation."  Tlie  reproductions  of 
tlie  engravings  in  the  volume  have  naturally  presented 
greater  difficulties  than  the  reproductions  of  paintings  and 
architecture  in  the  previous  volumes,  l)ut  on  the  whole  the 
work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done. 


Articles, 
the  challenge  op  the  experts 059 

Tlic  Author  and  Himself Ci'i'l 

"  Where  tliere  is  NntliioK "  .  ..         fif.l 

Irapres3ion8"X.    <  iiie  Winter  Night ('.ti;j 

Drama  : 

"Tlie  Unforeseen."    E.  K.  Chamliers        Gdi 

Art  : 

Alone  in  the  Gallery.    C.  I..  H 6(1! 

SCIENCE: 

The  End  of  tlie  World.    F.  l.egge r,(i4 

CORRKSPOXDESCE : 

Child  Snobbery..         ""i 

The  Coclincy  H lii' ' 

A  Critic's  (Joaipiaint ■       '' '  ► 

WEEKLY  OOMPErniON  : 

Description  of  a  sliop  window  at  Christmas  Time        fCS 


A  His'TORY  OF  SiRXA.     By  Langton  Douglas. 

By  the  author  of  "  Fra  Angelico."  Mr.  Langton  writes  : 
"  My  original  intention  was  to  tell  briefly  tiie  story  oi 
iSiena,  and  afterwards  to  compose  a  fuller  account  of  liei- 
troubled,  strugghng  life.  But,  as  time  progressed,  I 
determined  to  attempt  to  write  a  book  which  should  i)oth 
bo  useful  to  the  historical  student  and  also  not  witliout 
interest  to  the  general  reader."  This  history  of  the  little 
Tuscan  republic,  the  result  of  the  industry  of  "a  lew 
laborious  years,"  runs  to  five  hundred  pages.   ■ 

Net.son"  and  III.S  Captaixs.     By  W.  H.  Fitchett. 

A  series  of  sketches  of  famous  seamen  by  the  author  of 
"Deeds  that  Won  the  Kmpire."  Among  the  men  dealt 
with  are  Sir  Edward  Berry,  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Sir 
James  Saumerez,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Mastermanllai-dy.  Mr.  Fitchett  says  :  "  Nelson  is  the  only 
figure  amongst  the  great  sea-captains  of  the  Napoleonic  war 
of  which  the  human  memory  keeps  any  vivid  image.  .  .  . 
Nelson  is  the  one  sea-captain  of  the  Great  War  who  h  i.'^ 
stamped  Jiis  image  iraperishably  on  the  imagination  of  tlio 
English-speaking  race." 

Is'  consequence  of  the  demand  for  seats  for  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Laurence  llousman's  "  Bethlehem,"  it  has 
been  arranged  to  give  an  additional  performance  on  tlio 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  20th.  On  tlie  back  of  tlio 
tickets  we  observe  the  following  note  : — 

The  Audience  is  requested  to  keep  silence  tlironglioiit  mvX 
after  tlie  performance. 

It  will  ix!  necessary  for  Ladies  to  remove  their  hats.      ' '    ' 

A  modern   play   by  Mr.  Housman  is  now  in  rehearsal  at 
Leipsig,  and  will  be  produced  early  in  the  New  Year. 


Mn.  BAniiY  Pain  is  a  humourist  who  manages  to  kcej) 
fresh ;  we  have  often  been  astonished  by  the  brightness 
and  fertility  of  ideas  which  distinguish  his  weekly  con- 
tributions to  "  Black  and  White."  But  Mr.  Barry  I'aiii 
is  a  serious  writer  as  well ;  people  who  did  not  know 
otherwise  might  suppose  him  to  be  an  entirely  serious 
writer  if  they  were  to  judge  by  the  portrait  which  appears 
in  "To-day."  It  is  like  Mr.  Pain  and  it  is  not  like  him. 
Perhaps  the  artist,  Mr.  Forrest,  was  unable  to  discover 
just  what  mood  his  sitter  happened  to  be  in. 
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There  were  some  curious  items  included  in  the  sale  of 
the  late  Mr.  Craik  Angus's  collection  of  "  Burnsiana"  in 
Edinburgli  tins  week,  in  the  shape  of  early  editions  of 
Bums,  containing  the  autographs  on  tlie  title  pages  of 
such  celebrities  as  Patmore,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Browning, 
Morris,  Mr.  Meredith,  Stevenson,  Gladstone,  Manning, 
Newman,  Mr.  Stanley,  Keene,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. 
Whistler.  Mark  Twain,  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  these 
names  on  the  title  pages  of  the  various  volumes  that 
the  works  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  persons 
whose  autographs  are  affixed.  In  the  "  notes  "  issued  as 
supplementary  to  the  sale  catalogue,  the  cat  is  let  out  of 
the  bag.  Here  we  have  the  naive  confession  that  the  late 
Mr.  Angus  sent  from  CUasgow  to  Samoa  four  books,  with 
the  request  that  Stevenson  should  put  his  autograph  in 
each.  This  Stevenson  did,  confessing,  however,  that  as 
he  "  scrawled  his  vile  name  "  on  them,  he  "  thocht  shame 
as  he  did  it."  And  no  wonder.  The  four  books  and  the 
letter  were  included  in  the  sale.  We  have  heard  about 
audacity  in  the  means  used  to  obtain  autographs,  but  this 
method  of  adding  to  the  value  of  a  book  is  thoroughly 
original. 


The  Nobel  Prize  awards  for  this  year  have  been  made 
aa  follows.: — 

Literature  :  ProF.Mommscn,  of  Derlin. 

Peace :  Divided  between  II.  Klie  J>ucommum  and  Dr. 
Alljert.  Gobat. 

Ifodicino:  Major  Ronald  Ross,  of  tlie  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Liveqjool. 

Chemistry :  Prof.  Emil  Fischer,  of  Rerliu. 

Physics :  Divided  between  Profs.  Lorenz  and  Zeemaun,  of 
Hollnnd. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Authors  to 
select  a  candidate  for  the  190;5  Nobel  Prize  of  £8,500  has 
been  actively  at  work  seeking  votes  for  the  writer  of  its 
choice.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  distinction 
of  the  writer  whom  they  have  selected  for  recommendation 
to  the  Swedish  Committee,  there  is  considerable  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Society  of  Authors' 
choice.  The  whole  thing  rather  illustrates  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  we  manage  such  matters  in  England  ;  there 
is  no  guiding  authority,  no  sort  of  general  co-operation. 
We  see  no  particular  reason  why  the  Society  of  Authors 
should  be  representing  English  Letters  in  the  matter  at 
all,  save  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  society  whose  members  are 
authors. 

Since   our   last    issue  we  have  received  the  following 
additional  replies  to  our  question  as  to  what  books  had 
most  pleased  and  interested  our  readers : — 
The  De.\n  of  Ripox. 

I  have  been  unable  to  read  new  books  for  some  time 
past,  and  I  therefore  cannot  give  any  recommenda- 
tions. »* 

Mr.  I.  Z.\NGWii.i,. 

Berenson's  "  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art." 
Jerome's  "Paul  Kelver." 

Have  also  enjoyed  making  Captain  Kettle's  ac- 
quaintance this  year. 

Mn.  E.  F.  Bex.so.v. 

*'  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters." 
"  The  Phantom  MiUions." 

Mr.  Robert  Hiches.s. 

Mathilde  Serao's  "  La  Vie  en  P^tresse." 
■  Gustavo  J'Laubert's  "  Correspoudance." 
Mr.  F.  Ashtew 

Joseph  Conrad's  "  Youth." 

If.  Hichens's  "  Felix." 


The  New  York  "  Bookman  "  prints  an  article  entitled 
"The  Poe  Cult."  The  writer  says:  "One  of  the  most 
astonishing  facts  in  the  literary  annals  of  America,  if  not 
of  the  world,  is  the  amazing  rise  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Poe  cult.  The  unhappy  master  of  '  The  Raven '  was 
the  victim  of  a  fate  more  strange,  more  romantic,  more 
tragical  than  poet  ever  imagined  or  novelist  ever  penned." 
That  is  going  rather  far  ;  admitting  the  utmost  of  tragedy 
and  romance  in  Poe's  life,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
examples  of  at  least  ecjual  tragedy  and  romance  both  in 
life  and  fiction.  The  present  recognition  and  enthusiasm 
for  Poe  in  America  is,  however,  rather  remarkable,  for  Poe 
was  not  in  any  way  a  typical  American  in  matters  of 
art.  His  appeal  was  rather  distinctly  un-American ;  his 
prose  owed  much  to  France  ;  his  verse  was  entirely 
his  own.  In  England  he  cannot  even  now  be  said  to 
be  popular  ;  certain  of  the  stories  iire  well  known, 
and  everyone  is  familiar  with  "The  Raven"  and  "The 
Bells."  But  he  wrote  finer  things  in  verse  than  those 
poems,  things  more  truly  gr.eat.  There  are  passages 
in  "The  Raven"  which  must  always  strike  one  as  mere 
upholstery,  and  now  and  then  "The  Bells"  has  too 
mechanical  a  clang.  For  "  The  Raven  "  Poe  received  ten 
dollars  ;  the  writer  in  the  "  Bookman  "  estimates  that  if 
the  original  manuscript  were  in  existence  ten  thousand 
dollars  would  gladly  be  paid  for  it  by  one  of  those 
American  millionaires  who  buy  manuscripts,  gems,  houses, 
or  horses  with  equal  lavishness  and  disregard  of  value. 
The  commercial  value  of  Poe's  letters  is  astonishingly  high  ; 
we  are  told  that  they  are  worth  five  times  as  much  as 
Byron's,  twice  as  much  as  Shelley's,  and  a  hundred  times 
as  much  as  Lowell's  and  Longfellow's.  Before  long  the 
Poe  cult  will  no  doubt  spread  to  England,  though  it  will 
probably  assmne  a  less  extravagant  form.  ,V  new  edition 
of  his  works  in  seventeen  volumes  has  just  been  published 
in  America.  It  seems  a  curious  comment  upon  that 
funeral  in  1849  which  was  attended  by  only  eight  persons. 
Yet  even  then  there  were  those  who  counted  him  amongst 
the  immortals. 


Sin  Leslie  Stephen  contributes  an  acute  study  of 
Browning  to  the  current  number  of  the  "  National 
Review."  It  is  entitled  "Browning's  Casuistry,"  and 
it  is  to  this  quality  of  the  poet  and  not  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  public  that  the  critic  attributes  the  tardy  recognition 
of  Browning's  genius.  For  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  Browning 
is  first  and  foremost  a  psychologist.  He  compares  him 
with  Balzac  in  so  far  as  both  were  dominated  by  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 
But  whereas  the  French  novelist  referred  the  individual 
always  to  the  "  social  organism  "  the  English  poet  "  is 
primarily  and  essentially  interested  in  the  individual."  It 
follows  that  he  is  a  realist,  ojjposed  equally  to  the  "  pathetic 
fallacies"  of  Rjskin  and  "  Bvron's  misanthropical 
nature,"  to  the  dream  poetry  of  Coleridge  and  the 
transcendentalism  of  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  the  best 
examples  of  Browning's  casuistrj-  cited  by  Sir  Leslie  are 
the  "  Old  Grammarian  ''  and  "  The  Statue  and  the  Bust." 
In  each  of  these  poems  a  psychological  ])roblem  is  stated 
clearly,  but  in  each  case  what  one  may  suj)pose  to  be  the 
poet's  own  stand-point  does  not  appear  to  be  inevitably 
just.  Was  the  heroism  a  sound  one  in  the  true  jjerspective 
of  things?  Is  "  weakness  of  character"  laudable  merely 
because  it  2)reser\-es  one  from  the  evil  of  action  ? 


In  the  same  number  of  this  review  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
protests  against  a  system  of  speculative  criticism  which 
tends  to  make  Shakespeare  "  almost  as  mythical  as 
Homer."  His  paper,  "Shakespearean  Paradoxes,"  is  "a 
plea  for  the  arrest  of  this  process."  He  chooses 
"Titus  Andronicus"  as  an  example  for  three  reasons: 
"  first,  because  it  comprehensively  illustrates  the  methods 
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iemployed  by  these  iconoclasts  for  the  attainment  of  their 
paradoxical  pui-poses,  their  indifference  to  evidence,  to 
probability,  to  reason  ;  secondly,  because  it  illustrates  how 
easilj'  and  lightly  a  baseless  theory  passes  by  dint  of  mere 
repetition  into  an  article  of  belief ;  and  thirdly,  because 
the  assumption  o£  the  spuriousness  of  this  play  affects  very 
materially  the  important  question  of  Shakespeare's  early 
education  and  the  development  of  his  genius."  Mr. 
Collins  brings  forward  much  external  evidence  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  play,  but  it  is  in  the  handling  of 
the  internal  evidence  that  his  acumen  is  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  "Monthly  Review," 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  a  discriminating  article  on  "  The 
Music  of  Richard  Strauss."  Mr.  Symons  recognises  in 
Strauss  a  great  technician,  a  master  of  the  body  of  music, 
but  he  ciinnot  discover  in  him  the  breath  of  life,  the 
essential  soul.  "  Strauss,"  he  s;iys,  ''has  no  fvmdamental 
musical  ideas  (ideas,  that  is,  whicli  are  great  as  music, 
apart  from  their  significance  to  the  understanding,  their 
non-musical  significance),  and  he  forces  the  intensity  of 
his  expression  because  of  this  Lick  of  genuine  musical 
•material.  If  you  intensify  nothing  to  the  nth  degree,  you 
get,  after  all,  nothing  ;  and  Strauss  builds  with  water  and 
bakes  bread  with  dust."     The  article  concludes  : — 

I  play  twenty  pages  of  the  piano  score  of  "  Feuersnot,"  and 
as  I  play  them  I  realise  tlie  immen.se  inp;ennity,  tlie  brilliant 
cleverness,  of  the  music,  all  its  efEective  qualities,  its  qualities 
of  solid  construction,  its  particular  kind  of  raasterj-.  Then  I 
play  a  single  page  of  "  Parsifal  "  or  of  "  Tristan,"  and  I  am 
no  longer  in  the  same  world.  That  other  flashing  structure 
has  crumbled  into  dust,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  an  Ithuriel  spear. 
Here  I  am  at  home,  I  hear  remote  and  yet  familiar  voices,  I 
am  alive  in  the  midst  of  life.  I  wonder  "that  the  r)tlier  thing 
could  have  detained  me  for  a  moment,  coidd  have  come,  for  a 
moment,  so  near  to  deceiving  me. 


TmnE  reaches  us  from  Chicago  a  number  of  "  The  Goose 
Quill,"  which  is  described  as  "a  Magazine  Not  in  the 
Least  Like  Other  Maga/.ines."  The  claim  is  ambitious,  and 
not  whoUy  justified;  we  have  seen  before  American 
magazines  a  good  deal  like  "  The  Goose  Quill,"  though 
as  a  rule  they  have  been  better  printed.  "  The  Goose 
QuiU  "  suffers  from  the  usual  ailment  of  its  kind.  We 
Head: — 

TiiiK  Means  Yor,  Gestle  Reader. 

As  magazines  cannot  live  on  praise  alone,  we  would  be 
delighted  to  have  the  individual  who  peruses  this  ijaragrapii 
release  his  chitchets  on  a  dollar  long  enough  to  enable  it  to 
migrate  to  our  bank  account  In  exchange  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  this  magazine.  Do  you  view  it  in  the  light  that 
we  do?  If  you  do,  remit  |1  to  the  manager,  "The  Goose 
Quill,"  200  Clinton  .Street,  Chicago,  and  receive  twelve  slices 
of  an  inteUectual  cheese,  cut  on  or  about  the  first  of  each 
month. 

Perhaps  some  day  a  prson  of  industry  and  leisure  will 
take  the  trouble  to  c-ollect  statistics  concerning  the  many 
fuimy  little  journals  which  have  claimed  to  have  a  mission. 
Tliey  deserve  some  such  record. 


M.  Maeterlixck  has  recently  finished  two  plays,  botli 
of  which  are  to  be  produced  in  Paris  during  the  course 
of  next  year.  One  is  a  fairy  story,  which  attempts  "  to 
contrast  the  conscious  manifestations  and  the  uncon- 
scKJUsness  of  the  human  soul  "  ;  the  other  is  called  "  Pity," 
and  is  modem  and  philosophical.  Either  one  or  other 
of  the  plays  will  bo  produced  in  London  by  Mr.  Martin 
Harvey. 

Madame  MARncERiTTE  Ddrand,  the  proprietress  oC  tlie 
"  Fronde,"  has  presented  the  paper  to  the  mtmbers  of 
her  staff.     She  will,  in  future,  be  merely  a  co-worker. 


Not  much  new  biographical  matter  concerninjg  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  can  be  expected  ;  the  official  Lue  covered 
practically  all  the  ground.  But  in  "  Glimpses  of  Teiiiiyson 
and  of  Some  of  his  Relations  and  Friends  "  Miss.  Agnes 
Grace  Weld  has  brought  together  certain  interesting  and 
illuminating  reminiscences.  Tennyson  had  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  duty  which  his  genius  carried  with  it.  He 
felt  that  his  gift  was  "  a  great  trust,"  the  "  vehicle  in  which 
he  was  permitted  to  convey  to  his  fellowmen  the  message 
he  had  received  from  the  Master."  Miss  Weld  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

He  told  me  that  his  sense  of  the  divine  source  o£  this  gift 
was  almost  awful  to  him,  since  lu^  felt  that  every  word  of  liis 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him  who  had  touched 
Ms  lips  with  that  fire  of  Heaven  wliich  was  to  enable  liiiii  to 
speak  in  God's  name  to  his  ago. 

That  feeling  was  implicit  in  aU  his  work ;  as  strongly, 
indeed,  as  in  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Laureate- 
ship. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  "  Country  Life  "  publishes  a 
beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  Wo 
quote  the  concluding  lines  : — 

And  these  five  wits  of  mine 

Are  as  tlie  dead  leaves  trodden 

Into  the  sodden 

Glue  of  the  death-cold  clay ; 

And  none  (Go<l  wot !)  can  understand 

How  I  regret,  and  yearn,  and  ]5ine 

For  just  one  contact  with  a  little  hand 

That,  being  as  dead  to  me,  yet  speaks 

And  cherishes  aiid.  begiiiles. 

So  many  long  and  weary  miles. 

So  many  longer  and  wearier  weeks-^ 

Or  is  it  vears  ? — awav. 


We  cut  the  following  from  the  "  Westminster  Gazette": — 

"Misther  Dooley,"  says  a  New  York  coiTespondent,  was 
married  yesterday,  ho  says,  to  Miss  Margaret  Abbott,  says 
he,  of  Boston.  "Mr.  Dooley,"  he  says,  was  the  creator  of 
Mr.  I'eter  F.  Uuime,  says  he,  and  it  was  Mr.  Dunne,  he  says, 
who  received  messages  of  congratchulashun  from  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope,  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyh-,  Mr.  Jlistin  McCarthy,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  and  many  other  celebrities. 


"  John  Inglesant  "  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  our  time 
which  has  actively  and  eifectively  survived.  It  is  not  a 
book  built  lor  popularity,  although  the  facts  that  about 
80,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  an  edition  de  luxe  has 
just  been  issued,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  certain  amount 
of  popularity.  Yet  the  ordinary  circulating  library  reader 
would  hardly  care  for  "  John  Inglesant  "  ;  it  is  too  dehcate, 
too  subtle,  for  the  taste  of  the  people  who  read  for  mere 
sensation.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Italian  scenes 
in  the  book  were  written  by  a  man  who  had  never  been 
to  Italy  :  certain  chapters  seem  full  of  personal  observa- 
tion, and  the  atmosphere  is  faidtless.  Mr.  Shorthouse  has 
not  written  much,  but  one  of  his  books  at  least  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten. 

The  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Press  (formerly  Harms- 
worth  Brotliers)  is  striking  evidence  of  what  may  be  done 
by  giving  tlie  public  what  it  wants,  or  at  any  rate  wliat  it 
can  be  induced  to  think  it  wants.  The  profits  total  up  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  dividend  and  bonus 
for  the  year  amount  to  40  per  cent.  "  With  the  Flag  to 
Pretoria "  has  made  a  profit  for  the  year  of  £27,500; 
These  figures  have  an  air  of  romance.  Halfpenny 
journalism  is  as  paying  a  concern  as  a  rich  gold  mine, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  never  giving  out.  What  a 
novel  Balzac  could  have  written  round  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Pressj 
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Mr.  Abthcti  Oaltos  writes  to  us  £rom  The  Palace,  Uipon, 
as  follows :  "  I  liave  undertaken  to  prepare  a  -Memoir  of 
the  lat«  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me  by  giving  information 
as  to  his  prose  contributions  to  the  press,  or  by  the  loan 
of  correspondence,  from  which  I  should  propose  to  include 
a  selection  in  the  Memoir."  All  letters  will  be  carefully 
preserved  by  Mr.  Gallon,  and  returned  to  their  owners. 


We  notice  the  following  items  in  the  Royal  Institution's 
Lecture  List  for  next  year  : — 

Low  Temperature  Investigations.     By  Prof.  Dewar. 
("liaracter   Keafling  from   P2xtemal   Signs.      I'.y   I'rof.    Kiirl 

Pearson. 
Dramatic  Criticism :  Three  Lectures.    By  Arlliur  15.  Walkley. 

Mr.  Wakeley  is  described  as  dramatic  critic  of  the 
"  Times."  Although  the  fact  is  well  known,  this  statement 
on  a  lecture  list  hardly  accords  with  the  traditions  of 
joixmalism  in  such  matters. 


The  second  of  the  series  of  Imperial  Competitions 
inaugurated  by  the  publisliers  of  "Good  Words"  has 
jiist  been  concluded.  Over  three  hundred  songs  were 
received.  Of  the  nine  prizes,  three  were  won  by  residents 
in  England,  two  in  Scotland,  two  in  Australia,  one  in 
Bermuda  and  one  in  Ireland. 


Faciko  the  contents  page  of  Mr.  Laurence  Housman's 
"  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  "  we  read  :  "  By  the  same  author : 
'  A  Modem  Antaeuus,' '  An  Englishwoman's  Love-Ijctters.'  " 


Bibliographical. 

One  does  not  altogether  envy  the  writers  who  undertake 
nowadays  to  prepare  monographs  of  popular  authors. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mr.  Whibley,  whose  little 
book  on  Thackeray  (in  the  "  Modern  EngUsh  AVriters  " . 
series)  is  now  nearly  ready.  What  can  he  have  to  tell  us  of 
importance  which  has  not  already  been  put  into  print  by 
Anthony  TroUope,  Messrs.  Merivale  and  Marzials,  Mrs. 
Kichmond  Ritchie,  and,  more  recently  (1899),  the  indus- 
trious Mr.  Lewis  Melville?  Thackeray's  letters  to  Mr. 
Brookfield  have  long  been  before  the  public,  and  some 
may  have  read  and  may  remember  the  chapters  on 
Thackeray  in  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson's  "  Recollections."  It 
is  in  collecting  and  grouping  the  references  to  men  like 
Tliackeray,  scattered  over  the  autobiographies,  letters, 
diaries,  and  so  forth,  of  our  time,  that  the  present-day  mono- 
grapher has  the  best  chance  of  freshening  his  pages. 
As  it  is,  the  biographers  of  our  lime  are,  in  most  instances, 
more  inclined  towards  smart  criticism  than  towards 
laborious  research. 

The  managers  of  the  Elston  Press  may  be  congratulated 
on  their  enterprise  in  bringing  out  an  edition  "  de  luxe  " 
of  the  "  Pandosto  "  of  Robert  Greene.  To  do  this  is  indeed 
to  go  tolerably  far  afield  for  a  reprint,  though  "  Pandosto" 
was  put  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Cassell's  "  National  Library  "  published  in  1887. 
One  of  Greene's  editors,  Mr.  Grosart,  brought  out  some 
eight  years  ago  a  little  book  of  selections  from  Greene  which 
he  called  "  Green  Pastures  " ;  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  towards  popularising  (as  well  as  editing)  the 
author  of  ''Pandosto,"  who  deserves,  of  course,  to  be 
remembered  apart  from  Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to 
him.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  his  work  recognised  in 
Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  "English  Poets";  and  he  has 
received,  one  is  glad  to  see,  due  honour  in  the  new 
edition  of  Ohambors's  "  English  Lifcraturi'." 


The  publication  of  the  "  I^etters  of  Andrew  Jukes  "  will, 
of  course,  liave  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
vrriter's  contributions  to  Biblical  and  religious  literature 
generally.  These  extended  over  a  long  period,  and  include 
"The  Characteristic  Differences  of  the  Four  Gospels" 
(1853).  "  The  Six  Days,  or  the  Various  Stages  of  the 
Work  of  God"  (1855),  "  Tvpes  of  Genesis"  (1858,  fifth 
edition  1885),  "The  Church  of  Christ"  (1862),  "The 
Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  .Ml  Things  "  (1869. 
seventh  edition  1878),  "Pharisaism  and  Self-Sacrifice" 
(1870,  reprinted  1892),  "  The  New  Man  and  the  Eternal 
Life"  (1881),  "The  Names  of  God  in  Holy  Scripture" 
( 1888),  and  "  The  Order  and  Connection  of  the  Church's 
Teaching"  (1893). 

Mr.  Strang's  illustrations  of  "Don  Quixote"  will 
naturally  attract  much  interest.  Most  artists  feel  drawn 
towards  the  great  romance.  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson  was  one 
of  the  latest  to  try  his  hand  upon  it ;  that  was  in  1897. 
There  were  also  illustrated  editions  in  1893  and  1895. 
The  drawings  by  Cruikshank  and  by  Sir  John  Gilbert 
were  reproduced  in  1884  and  1882  respectively.  Many 
think  that,  of  all  modern  draughtsmen,  Dor6  was  jierhaps 
the  best  interjireter  of  "  Quixote." 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Aird  should  do  something  towards  stimulating  an 
interest  in  his  works,  of  which  only  the  "Poems"  can  be 
said  to  have  survived,  though  no  doubt  the  "  Rebgious 
Characteristics  "  and  the  "  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish 
Village  "are  occasionally  read  in  the  Free  Libraries  by 
loyal  Scots.  The  latest  edition  of  the  "  Poems  "  known  to 
me  is  that  of  1878,  to  which  a  memoir  was  prefixed.  Is 
it  now  in  print? 

In  view  of  the  pubUc  recognition  which  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  to  the  Rev.  John  Mackintosh,  I  may  record!^  that 
his  "History  of  Civihsation  in  Scotland"  was  first  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1878  and  1888,  and  that  it  was 
reprinted  in  four  volumes  between  1892  and  189G.  This 
book  on  "  Scotland  "  (Fisher  Unwin)  came  out  in  189(^ ; 
his  "Historic  JOarls  and  Earldoms  of  Scotland"  in  1898. 

The  following  list  of  publications  Ijy  the  new  Professor 
of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
my  readers;  "The  Later  Roman  Empire,  395  A.n.— 
800  A.D."  (1889),  "A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
27  it.r.-180  A.T)."  (1893),  "History  of  Greece  to  the  Death 
of  Alexander  the  Great"  (1900  and  1902),  the  now  well- 
known  edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Roman  Empire  "  (liegim  in 
1896),  and  editions  of  Pindar's  Odes  (1892  and  1!HX))  and 
Byzantine  Texts  (1898). 

The  appearance  of  a  translation  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
"  Pierre  et  Jean,"  in  Mr. Heinemann's  "Century  of  French 
Romance,"  reminds  one  that  that  publisher  abeadyhadon 
his  list  an  English  version  of  that  novel,  made  by  Clara 
Bell,  and  issued  in  1890. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  GoUancz,  I  may  mention  that  the  reprint 
of  "  Dorothy  Osborne's  Letters  "  which  appeared  in  1893 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  Parry  edition. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "I notice  that, on  the  title-page 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Ijee's  '  Queon  Victoria,'  the  author  is 
described  as  'editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  '  Is  this  not  just  a  little  unfair  to  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  was  sole  editor  of  the  first  twenty-one 
volmnes  of  the  '  Dictionary,'  and  joinl-oditor  of  volmnes 
xxii.  to  xxvi.  (inclusive)?  We  all  know,  of  course,  how 
considerable  and  valuable  have  been  Mr.  Lee's  labours  in 
connection  with  this  truly  national  pubhcation  ;  but  Sir 
Leslie's  early  service  as  editor  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
ignored,  as  it  is  on  the  title-page  of  '  Queen  Victoria.' 
In  this,  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  I.ee  will  agree  with  me." 

The  BooKwonii. 
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Reviews. 

Mr.  Saintsbury's  Way. 

A  History  of  Criticism  and  Liter-Usv  Taste  ik  Europe.  By 
George  Saintsbury.  Vol.  II.  From  the  Renaissance 
to  the  Decline  of  Eighteenth  Century  Orthodoxy. 
(Blackwood.) 

Ok  the  general  scheme  and  tendencies  o£  Prof.  Saintsbury's 
"History  of  Criticism  "  we  said  our  say  at  some  length, 
when  the  first  volume  was  published,  almost  exactly  two 
years  ago.  Our  opinion  is  unaltered.  The  book  still 
seems  to  us  extremely  valuable  as  a  survey  and  "atlas" 
of  the  wide  and  little  trodden  field  of  critical  theory,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  from  its  bias  of  hedonistic  psychology, 
and  its  resolute  attention  to  the  qualities  which  make 
literature  merely  "  good  "  rather  than  to  those  which  make 
it  "great,"  as  a  guide  to  critical  theory.  It  skills  not  to 
fight  this  battle  over  again  just  now,  more  especially  as  Prof. 
Saintsbury  declines  the  gage,  and,  "  after  full  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,"  offers  no  comments  on  the  criticisms 
of  liis  first  volume.  Nor  need  we  again  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  almost  maddening  irritation  which  Prof.  Saints- 
bury's manner  of  writing  has  the  gift  of  arousing  in  us  ; 
upon  its  gambols  and  its  pedantries,  its  irrelevance  of 
allusion,  its  firm  determination,  at  whatever  cost  of  shing 
or  other  affectation  of  speech,  to  be  anything  but  academic. 
There  is  one  terrible  paragraph,  which  begins  witli  the 
statement  that  a  certain  book  is  "  '  to-deled '  (as  the 
author  of  the  '  Ancren  Eiwle '  would  say)  into  three 
books,"  goes  on  to  refer  to  "the  irreption  of  rhyme  into 
Crreek  and  Latin  poetry,"  and  indulges  itself  in  a  foot-note 
about  an  author  who  "  perstringes  this  as  well  as  other 
things  in  his  fling  at  "  an  opponent.  We  are  no  sticklers 
for  the  academic  tradition  in  letters  ;  but  we  do  feel  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  plain,  honest,  straight- 
forward, and  dull  English  in  a  work  of  erudition,  at  any 
rate  if  the  alternative  entails  "  to-deled,"  "  irreption,"  and 
"perstringes." 

The  scope  of  the  present  volume,  as  Prof.  Saintsbury 
claims,  admits  of  more  unity  of  treatment  tlian  did  that  of 
the  last.  It  covers  three  centuries,  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  and  practically  sees  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  great  neo-classic  theory  of  criticism 
which  reigned  supreme  throughout  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  chief  names  in  England  are  Dryden,  Pope  and 
•fohnson.  The  histoiy  of  this  theory  has  its  three  stages 
of  growth,  dominion,  and  decay,  which  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  the  three  centuries  dealt  with,  and  enables 
Prof.  Saintsbury  to  dispose  his  matter  into  three  books 
and  to  wind  each  up  with  an  "  inter-chapter"  of  general 
comment  and  retrospection.  It  will  be  interesting  to  give 
here,  altliough  it  is  rather  long,  the  summary  of  the 
"general  critical  creed,"  developed  by  the  Renaissance 
and  crystallizing  ultimately  into  the  "eighteenth  century 
orthodoxy,"  which  finds  place  in  the  first  of  these 
"  inter-chapters  "  : — 

On  tlio  luKhnr  and  more  alistraot  questions  of  pootn-  ("wliirli 
are  >)y  no  means  to  1)C  neglected)  .Aristotle  is  the  Riiide  ;  lint, 
tlie  nicanin>?  of  Aristotle  is  not  always  self-evident  even  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  it  sometimes  reqiiircs  supplementing.  Poetrv 
is  tlie  imitation  of  nature  ;  but  tliis  imitation  may  lie  carried 
(in  either  by  copyinR  nature  as  it  is  or  by  inventing  things 
which  do  not  actually  exist,  and  have  never  actually  existed, 
liut  which  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  laws" of  natun; 
and  reason.  The  poet  is  nut  a  public  nuisance,  but  quite  the 
contrary.     He  must,  however,  both  delight  and  instruct. 

.\8  for  the  kinds  of  poetn,-,  they  are  not  mere  working 
classifications  of  the  practice  of  jxjets,  but  ]iave  technically 
constitnting  definitions  from  which  they  might  be  indepen- 
dently developed,  and  according  to  which  they  ought  to  Ix! 
composed.  The  general  laws  of  Tragedy  are  given  bv 
.Xristotle;  but  it  is  necessary  to  extend  his  presj^riptions  of 
I'nity  so  as  to  enjoin   three   species-  of    .\ction,  Time,  a,w\ 


Place.  Tragedy  must  bo  viriften  in  Verse,  which,  though  not 
exactly  the  constituting  |oriu  of  poetry  generally,  is  almost  or 
quite  inseparable  from  it.  The  illegitimacy  of  prose  in 
Comedy  is  less  positive.  Certain  extensions  of  tlio  rules  of 
the  older  Epic  may  be  admitted,  so  as  to  constitute  a  new  Epic 
or  Heroic  I'oem  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  tliis  may  liavo 
the  full  liberty  of  Romance,  and  it  is  subject  to  Unity,  though 
not  to  the  dramatic  T'nity.  Other  kinds  are  inferior  lo 
these. 

In  practising  (hem,  and  iu  practising  all,  the  poet  is  to  look 
first,  midmost,  and  last  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  '"  The 
ancients  "  may  even  occasionally  be  contracted  to  little  more 
than  Virgil ;  they  may  te  extended  to  take  in  Homer,  or  may 
be  construed  much  more  widely.  ISiit  taking  things  011  the 
whole,  "  the  ancients  "  have  anticipated  almost  everything, 
and  in  everything  that  they  have  anticipated  have  done  so 
well  that  the  best  chance  of  success  is  simply  to  imitate  them. 
The  detailed  precepts  of  Horace  aie  never  to  be  neglected ; 
if  supplemented,  they  must  be  supplemented  in  the  same 
sense. 

Such  ai-e  the  propositions  round  which  practically  the 
whole  of  the  regular  critical  discussions  of  the  period 
under  consideration  centred,  whether  in  Italy,  France,  or 
I'mgland.  Prof.  Saintsbury  argues  against  an  under- 
estimate, mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
of  the  contribution  of  our  own  writers  not  only  to  classical 
criticism,  but  to  criticism  in  general.  In  jjarticular,  he 
mentions  that  during  these  centuries  in  which  French  and 
English  critics  "worshipped  the  same  idols,  subscribed 
the  same  confessions  of  faith,  and  to  no  small  extent  even 
applied  their  principles  to  the  same  texts  and  subjects," 
it  is  not  only  untrue,  but  the  direct  contrary  of  the  truth, 
to  say  that  they  "  ordered  these  things  better  in  France." 
Dryden  seems  to  him  a  head  and  shoulders  above  Boileau, 
just  as  in  a  later  age  Coleridge  seems  to  him  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  Schlegels,  or,  in  one  still  later,  Matthew 
Arnold  himself  at  least  a  match  for  Saint-Beuve.  Certainly, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  the  body  of  English  criticism 
dealt  with  forms  no  small  part  of  the  whole  ;  nor,  amongst 
the  memorable  books  dealt  with,  are  there  many  that  excel 
in  importance  Sidney's  "  Apology  for  Poetry,"  Ben  Jonson's 
(how  we  wish  Prof.  Saintsbury  would  not  always  call  him 
"Ben"!)  "Discoveries,"  Dryden 's  "Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy,"  Addison's  contributions  to  the  "Spectator," 
Swift's  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
and  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

No  one,  and  least  of  all,  we  suspect.  Prof.  Saintsbury, 
will  contend  that  the  absolute  value  of  all  the  critical 
Avriting  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  great  in  any  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  8i)ilt]i  of  ink  upon  it.  At  bottom  criticism  must  bo 
inductive,  must  call  psychology  to  its  aid,  and  must  start 
with  a  wide  investigation  into  the  actual  modes  of  expression 
wliich,  in  all  times  and  ages,  the  common  literary  instinct  of 
all  humanity  has  found  for  itself.  Now  neither  the  ancients, 
nor  the  media'vals,  nor  the  folk  of  the  Ifenaissanee  ever  made 
this  induction.  In  the  cases  of  the  ancients  and  the 
mediaivals,  the  matei-ial  was  not,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
available  for  comparison.  The  Renaissance  writers  could 
of  course  have  got  at  it.  They  had  at  their  disposal  not 
only  the  total  achievement  of  Creece  and  Rome  and  of  the 
middle  ages  tliemselves,  but  also  the  fresh  vernacular 
literatures  that  were  springing  \\\i  in  every  country  of 
Europe  around  them.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
Crreece  and  Rome  alone  that  tbey  regarded.  Dazzled  by 
tbe  glamour  of  the  new-found  classics,  they  wantonly 
limited  the  scope  of  their  encjuiries,  took  tlieir  aesthetiir 
psychology  at  second-hand  from  Aristotle,  and  neglected 
induction  for  deductions  from  the  jiractice  and  precept  of 
authorities  wjiose  own  inductive  basis  was  inadequate. 
Consequently  their  .systems  were  vain,  and  their  influence 
upon  actual  literary  production,  so  far  as  it  extended, 
pernicious.  One  speaks,  of  course,  of  the  critical  ortho- 
doxy. There  were  heretics  as,  thank  heaven,  there  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  ;  and  if  there  are  illuminat- 
ing utterances  in  the  perioil  before  us,  tlicy  are  not  those 
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of  the  iystem-mongers,  but  those  of  the  actual  craftsmen 
of  letters,  reflecting  in  their  moments  of  tranquillity  uix)n 
the  principles  which,  half  imconsciously,  ruled  their  ardours. 
Sidney's  "  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write  "  is  worth  liis 
"  Apology  for  Poetry";  and  Milton's  own  description  of 
poetry  as  "  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  "  is  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 


A  New  Poet. 

Salt-Water  Baixahs.   ByJohnMasefield.    (Grant  Richards. 
3s.  Cd.) 

If  there  had  boon  no  Kipling,  this  would  have  been  a  book 
of  remarkable  originality  ;  and  with  all  its  undeniable, 
its  obvious  obligations  to  Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  a  remark- 
able book  as  it  stands.  Mr.  Ki])ling  has  set  the  model 
in  regard  to  style,  as  he  has  done  for  so  many  books  of 
ballads;  but  this  lias  a  note  of  jjersonal  energy,  personal 
force,  and  personal  ex])erience,  lacking  in  the  crowd  of 
Kipling-begotten  ballads  which  yearly  leave  the  press. 
The  writer  knows  liis  sailor  life,  and  knows  it  home  ; 
and  what  is  rarer,  ho  has  the  artistic  power  to  get  the 
quality  of  it  into  his  verse,  to  make  his  lines  savour  of 
the  thinglthey  handle.  These  poems  have  the  brine  in 
their  timbers  and  are  green  with  weed ;  the  wind  shrills 
in  them,  they  are  hearty  and  strong  with  the  tarry 
vocabularj'  of  sailor-folk — not  clipped  and  essenced  for 
shore-use  and  the  pretty  lips  of  pretty  ladies.  Mr.  Mase- 
field  goes  a  trifle  further  than  ilr.  Kipling  in  his  use 
of  unedited  language ;  but  on  the  hither  side  of  decency 
we  may  as  well  have  the  real  thing  if  we  are  to  have  it 
at  all.  Tliis  is  the  ring  of  him — and  we  wish  we  had 
space  for  all  this  "  Cape  Horn  Gospel "  : — 

Jake   was   a   dirty    Dago   lad,   an'   he   gave   the   skipper 

chin, 
All'  the  skipper  up  an'  took  him  a  crack  witli   an   iron 

belayinp-piu 
A\niich  stiffened   him    out  a  rusty  coi-p,  as  pretty  as  you 

could  wish. 
An'  then   we   sliovelled   him   up   in   a   sack  an'  dumped 

him  to  the  fish. 

That  was  jest  arter  we'd  got  sail  on  her. 

Josey  slipped   from   the   tops'1-yard  an'  bust  his  bloody 

liack 
(A\"Tiich  corned  from  playing  the  giddy  goat  an'  leavin' 

go  the  jack) ; 
Wo  lashed  his  chips  in  clouts  of  sail  an'  ballasted  him 

with  stones, 
"The  Lord  liatli  taken  away,"  we  says,  an'  we  give  him 

to  Davy  .lones. 
An'  that  was  afore  we  were  up  with  the  Line. 

«•  o  o  0  o 

All   the   rest   were    sailor-men,  an'  it  come   to   rain   an' 

squall. 
An'  tlion   it  was  halliards,  sheets,  an'  tacks,    "  clue   up, 

an'  let  go  all." 
Wc    snugged   her   down,   an'   hove    her   to,   an'   the    old 

contrary  cuss 
Started   a   plate,  an'  settled   an'   sank,  an'  that   was   the 

end  of  us. 

Wo  slopped  around  on  coops  an'  planks,  in  the  cold  an' 

in  the  dark, 
An'  Bill  were  drowned,  an'  Tom  were  ate  by  a  swine  of 

a  cruel  shark, 
An'   a   mail-lwat  reskied  Harry   an'   i   (which  corned  of 

pious  prayersj, 
Wiich  brings  me  here  a-kickin'  my  heels  in  the  port  of 

Uiienos  Ayrcs. 

I'm    Ixixmd    for  home   in    the    "  Oronook,"   in   a   suit  of 

looted  duds, 
A  D.H.S.  a-eamin'  a  stake  by  helpin'  peeliu'  spuds, 
All'  if  ever  I   fetch    to   I'rince's  Stage  an'  sets  my  feet 

ashore, 
Yon  bet  your  hide  that  there  {   stay,  an'  follers  tlio  soa 

110  moK;. 


It  is  nothing — a  most  hackneyed  narrative;  but  the 
telling  makes  it  fresh  and  breezy  as  the  sea  itself,  which 
is  also  hackneyed,  yet  unstaled.  We  only  object  that 
Mr.  Masefield  is  inconsistent  about  the  omission  of  the 
final  jMirticipal  "g."  We  should  have  wished  to  quote 
also  the  true  salt-water  humour  of  the  first  "  Cape  Horn 
Gospel "  (ours  is  the  second) ;  but  quotation  from  this 
book  is  too  seductive,  once  we  begin,  and  moreover 
Air.  Masefield  has  another  side.  Besides  these  sailor-yams, 
he  can  ■write  verses  in  the  literary  language  which  are  full 
of  a  sweet  and  ojien  poetry,  simple  yet  with  a  true  charm. 
Some  have  a  note  of  magic,  others  show  not  a  little  power 
of  imagery ;  most  exliibit  the  genuine  jx)et.  The  weak- 
ness which  prevents  us  from  giving  the  fullest  meed  of 
jjraise  is  that  most  are  also  a  little  derivative,  suggesting 
now  this  poet  and  now  that.  One  echoes  with  curious 
closeness  and  ability  an  individual  poem  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Houseman's.  Others  are  no  less  felicitous  echoes  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats's  style. 

It's  a  warm  wind,  the  west  wind,  full  of  birds'  cries ; 
I  never  hear  the  west  wind  but  tears  are  in  my  eyes. 
For  it  comes  from  the  west  lands,  the  old  brown  hills. 
And  April's  in  tlie  west  wind,  and  daffodils. 

That  and  the  poem  which  it  oj^ens  are  a  charming  recollec- 
tion of  Stevenson's  manner.  "On  Eastknor Knoll "  has 
this  fine  stanza  : — 

A  bright  white  star  blinks,  the  pale  moon  rounds,  but 
Still  the  red  lurid  wreckage  of  the  sunset 
Smoulders  in  smoky  fire,  and  bums  on 
The  misty  hill  tops. 

"Rest  her  soul,"  with  its  beautiful  first  stanza,  has 
already  been  quoted  in  the  Ac.\demy;  but  we  may  close 
this  notice  with  the  last  two  stanzas  of  "Davalos' 
Prayer  " : — 

And  let  me  pass  in  a  night  at  sea,  a  night  of  storm  and 
thunder, 
In  the  loud   crying  of  tlie  wind  through  sail  and  rope 
and  spar ; 
Send   me  a  ninth  great  peaceful  wave  to  drown  and  roll 
me  under 
To    the    cold   tunny-fishes'   home  where    the    droT\nie<l 
galleons  are. 

And  in  the  dim  green  quiet  place  far  out  of  sight  and 
hearing, 
Grant  I  may  hear  at  whiles  the  wash  and  thresh  of  tlie 
sea's  foam 
About  the  fine  keen  bows  of  the  stately  clippers  steering 
Towards  the  lone  northern  star   and   the  fair  ports  of 
home. 

The  book  contains  little  in  either  of  Mr.  Masefield]s 
veins  which  is  without  vitality ;  and  our  last  word  on  it 
would  be  that  it  is  eminently  a  virile  and  vital  book. 


Chatty  and  Leisurely. 

Tm  REifiN  OF  Qi'EEN  Anne.     By  Justin  McCarthy.    2  vols. 

(Chatto  and  Windus.  24s.) 
This  is  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Its 
historical  value,  it  seems  to  us,  is  figured  by  a  chance 
fact.  Having  to  cite  the  correspondence  between  Anne 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  McCarthy,  instead  of 
quoting  the  letters  themselves,  quotes  a  quotation  from  them 
by  Hill  Burton — who  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne."  Again:  "We  find  in  Coxe's  'Life  of 
Marlborough  '  that  amongst  her  intimate  friends  she  [Anne] 
occasionally  caUed  the  King  the  Monster,  Caliban,  or  the 
Dutch  Abortion."  Coxe,  you  observe,  is  cited  as  though 
he  were  an  original  authority ;  there  is  not  a  pretence  to 
consult  the  sources  of  his  statement.  And  we  must  be 
thankful  tliat  the  book  thus  frankly  proclaims  itself  what 
it  is— an  unashamed  compilation  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  with  no  attempt  at  personal  research,  and  no  Jiiore 
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permanent  value  than  a  school-book  in  two  volumes.  In 
this  connection,  we  may  note  that  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
W.  Sichel's  brilliant  study  of  Bolingbroke  (dealing  with 
the  career  of  Bolingbroke  under  Queen  Anne)  has  been  for 
something  like  a  year  before  the  public.  It  brought 
forward  new  evidence  and  suggested  a  new  view  of 
Bolingbroke.  In  any  history  of  Anne's  reign  pubhshed 
since,  though  it  is  open  to  the  writer  to  reject  Mr.  Sichel's 
conclusions,  we  should  expect  some  notice  of  that  evidence. 
But  Mr.  McCarthy's  account  of  Bolingbroke  proceeds 
placidly  on  the  old  lines,  without  apjarent  consciousness 
that  Mr.  Sichel's  book  exists.  Nevertheless,  though  we  note 
this  fact,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attach  any  decided  blame  to 
him  in  the  matter  ;  for  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
present  book  was  written  before  Mr.  Sichel's  appeared. 
We  c-annot  say  that  the  substance  of  this  history  is 
redeemed  by  style  or  treatment.  The  style  is  tepid  and 
dilute,  without  force  or  character  :  it  dawdles  on  with  a 
diffuse  and  gossiping  picturesqueness,  a  mild  sense  of 
dramatic  effect,  such  as  are  dear  to  mental  shirkers  and 
loafers.  Since  these  are  in  the  majority,  the  book  will 
veiy  likely  be  popular.  Nor  would  it  be  just  to  deny 
Mr.  McCarthy  certain  merits.  He  has,  as  we  have  intimated , 
In  his  own  leisurely  way  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  dramatic,  and  can  make  his  history  attractive  to  the 
ordinary  reader  in  a  chatty  way,  begotten  of  practised 
journalism.  As  a  journalistic  article  his  chapter  on  the 
London  of  Queen  Anne  (for  example)  would  be  c|uite 
meritorious ;  and  the  book  as  a  whole  has  the  qualities 
and  limitations  of  journalism.  But  it  is  the  journalism  of 
a  passing  day  :  the  "  smart  "  and  qiiick  journalism  of  our 
most  advanced  modem  papers  would  disdain  the  slovenly 
grammar  and  verbose  style  which  marks  the  book  as  a 
whole. 

The  crowded  period  of  Queen  Anne  is  here  chiefly  of 
interest  to  us  as  a  great  literary  epoch,  the  boasted 
"  Augustan  age  "  of  English  letters.  The  comparison  is 
fair.  Elizabethan  England  has  more  affinity  to  Greece 
than  Rome  ;  while  the  London  of  Anne  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Rome  of  Horace.  If  the  literary  period  of 
Elizabeth  was  briUiant,  that  of  Anne  was  ghttering. 
There  is  about  it  a  cold,  metallic  lustre.  Imagination 
and  passion  fire  the  first ;  over  the  second  is  the  frigid 
light  of  the  lower  reason,  unelevated  by  intuition, 
unwarmed  by  feeling  or  imagination.  One  feels  that 
rationalistic  influence  in  the  very  manners  of  the  time ; 
their  superficial  polish  only  brings  out  their  cold  hardness 
and  innate  coarseness.  The  conception  of  love,  one  might 
almost  say,  is  lost ;  when  a  jx)et  of  the  time  addresses  his 
mistress,  as  De  Quincey  remarks,  "  the  odious  creature  asks 
her  to  '  ease  his  pain.'  "  But  in  its  lower  and  essentially 
prosaic  kind,  it  is  a  period  extraordinarily  fertile  in  great 
energies ;  in  great  statesmen,  generals,  authors,  and 
writers. 

At  their  head,  as  though  he  were  the  tutelary  genius  of 
the  age,  a  more  than  Ma-cenas,  stands  the  great  figure  of 
Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  Dazzling  states- 
man, brilliant  writer,  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  accom- 
plished orators  who  ever  swayed  the  House  of  Commons, 
iUustrious  writers  gravitated  to  him  as  their  native  centre  ; 
and  he  played  the  patron  of  letters  in  the  grand  style. 
But  though  Bolingbroke  was  the  most  illustrious,  he  was 
not  the  sole  jiatron  of  letters.  In  that  age  a  taste  for 
letters  and  an  enlightened  patronage  of  literary  men  was 
considered  essential  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
nobleman.  It  had  been  so  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when 
courtiers  like  Sidney  and  Raleigh  wrote  their  names  broad 
across  the  bede-roU  of  English  literature.  It  was  so  even 
in  the  days  of  the  second  Charles,  when  that  sauntering 
king  spared  an  hour  from  his  miwtresses  and  his  ministers 
to  offer  Dryden  suggestions  for  "  Absalom  :md  Achitophel  " 
— iimch  more  liberal,  indeed,  of  his  suggestions  than  his 
money.  Even  Dutch  William's  courtiers  retained  a 
tradition    little  honoured    by  their  master ;    and  Anne's 


reign  saw  the  splendid  sunset  of  our  lettered  aristocracy. 
Then— 

Who  could  have  dreamt 

That  time.s  should  conio  like  these  ! 

The  day  was  not  yet  of  "our  young  barbarians,  all  at 
play,"  and  aristocratic  ministers  to  whom  their  ignorance 
of  letters  was  a  boast.  It  was  nigh  at  hand  ;  the  advent 
of  the  sausage-headed  Hanoverian  kings  struck  the  first 
blow  at  literature,  and  set  the  fashion  which  has  steadily 
grown  to  our  modern  result.  Bolingbroke,  who  made 
a  last  gallant  stand  for  the  Tories,  made  also  a  last 
gallant  stand  for  letters,  with  the  brilliant  band  he 
gathered  about  him  in  the  "  Craftsman,"  recalling  the 
palmy  days  of  the  "  Examiner."  But  that  was  the  end  ; 
and  an  occasional  nobleman  like  Chesterfield  (himself  a 
survivor  of  the  "  Craftsman"  band)  or  Walpole'sdiZcWa?i/(! 
kinsman,  Horace,  could  not  long  perpetuate  a  dying 
tradition. 

But  in  those  days  of  Anne  it  shone  with  splendour. 
The  game  of  politics  was  itself  conducted  in  the  grand 
style  :  the  debates  of  both  Houses  brought  forth  speeches 
which  were  works  of  literature,  orations  fit  to  stand 
beside  the  great  oratory  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Parliament, 
indeed,  long  preserved  the  literary  tradition  which  had 
otherwise  lapsed.  But  it  was  not  mere  taste  which  made 
the  aristocracy  patrons  of  letters.  Literature  then  was  in 
power,  as  it  had  not  been  before  and  has  never  been  since. 
It  held  the  power  which  has  since  passed  to  the  press  : 
the  pamphlet  took  the  place  of  the  newspaper.  Hence 
writers  were  courted  by  politicians,  and  called  to  the 
table  of  ministers.  That  was,  in  truth,  the  age  of  great 
joumaUsni.  The  poUtical  pamphlet  was  a  leader  on  a 
large  scale,  and  it  was  written  by  masters  of  English 
prose. 

It  was  an  age  of  great  prose  writers  ;  so  fertile  in  this 
kind  that  it  could  afford  to  consider  Defoe  a  mere  literary 
drudge,  though  he  possessed  a  style  which  might  have 
been  the  glory  of  an  age  less  rich.  Of  poets,  it  had  but 
the  admirably  deft  society-verse  of  Prior,  and  the  no  less 
admirable  minor  satirical  verse  of  Swift — which  Byron 
told  Trelawney  he  found  so  good  to  steal  from,  as  well  he 
might.  Pope  did  but  make  his  bow  to  this  age,  his  glories 
were  for  the  next.  It  was  an  interregnum  between  Dryden 
and  Pope.  But  because  it  was  an  age  of  great  prose- 
writers,  it  has  left  us  the  form  and  body  of  itself  as  no 
previous  age  had  done,  in  the  absence  of  the  novel.  We 
know  the  London  of  that  day,  no  longer  the  beautiful 
mediaeval  city,  seated  on  fair  waters,  nor  the  picturesque 
city  of  Elizabeth ;  yet  not  all  petrified  to  smoky  brick  and 
stone.  Life  in  it  has  a  romance  for  us,  though  splendour 
and  coarseness  strangely  jostle.  The  West  from  Hyde 
Park  onward  is  open  country,  and  habitations  cease  at 
Whitechapel  Church  on  the  East.  The  suburbs  are 
suburbs  indeed,  and  you  have  still  easy  access  to  green 
fields.  At  yoxir  breakfast-table  you  have  the  new  number 
of  the  "  Spectator,"  with  a  paper  by  Addison.  Instead  of 
a  'bus  or  the  Underground,  you  call  a  boat,  and  are  rowed 
up  the  river  to  town,  amidst  a  hubbub  of  cries  from  the 
craft  around  and  the  interchange  of  abusive  chaff  by 
passing  boatmen,  much  as  with  our  'bus-drivers  now.  You 
hear  from  the  men  you  meet  the  news  of  the  day — how 
the  country  tires  of  my  Lord  Marlboroiigh  and  his  wars, 
how  'tis  affirmed  for  certain  Marshal  Berwick  has  beaten 
us  in  Spain,  at  a  place  called  Ahnanza ;  or  you  are  asked 
if  you  have  seen  the  witty  new  copy  of  verses  which  Dr. 
Swift  has  set  about^they  are  very  severe  on  the  men  in 
power.  If  yoii  know  fashionable  people,  perhaps,  like  the 
Doctor  himself,  you  trifle  about  in  the  hopes  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  Or  failing  that,  perhaps  Mr.  Spectator 
himself  takes  you  off  to  see  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  newly 
come  to  town,  at  his  chambers  in  Soho  Square.  For  Soho 
Square,  let  us  tell  you,  is  in  the  centre  of  fashion.  You 
will  see  the  fine  ladies  stopping  their  sedan-chairs  to  speak 
to  some  beau,  with  their  hoops  and  brocade  and  immense 
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ediliccs  of  powder  jind  pomatum.  But  you  little  imagine 
the  dirtiness  of  those  line  madams  at  Lome  ;  and  the  streets 
iire  strewn  with  liltli,  and  at  the  bottom  of  fashionable 
DniryLane  are  dung-heaps,  where  once  was  found  the 
l)(xly  of  a  murdered  child.  And  at  night  you  may  think 
ixvice  of  venturing  out  alone ;  for  the  wild  Mohocks  are 
aiii-oad,  with  yells  and  brandished  rapiers,  perhaps  having 
linished  beating  the  watch,  and  looking  for  a  man  to  pink 
or  a  woman  to  roll  down-hill  in  a  barrel.  And  that 
Mr.  McCartliy  can  tell  you  all  this  (as  lie  does,  let  us 
acknowledge,  very  well)  we  liave  to  thank  that  age  of 
illustrious  writers  who  have  made  their  day  a  book  for 
ever  open  to  us. 

Queen  Victoria. 

QiEEN  VicroRiA :  A  Biogiui'hy.     By  Sidney  Lee.     (Smith, 
Elder.) 

To  write  the  life  of  the  late  Queen  was  no  easy  task. 
Facts  there  are  in  abundance,  the  general  material  is  full 
nrd,  for  ordinary  purposes,  practically  exhaustive  ;  but  to 
evolve  from  the  mass  an  ordered,  discriminative,  and  just 
biography  required  special  qualities  of  judgiuent  and 
selection.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  fortunately,  has  those  qualities  ; 
his  biographical  notice  of  Queen  Victoria  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  in 
11(01  proved  it,  and  this  volimie,  which  is  practically  an 
amplification  of  that  article,  is  au  additional  proof.  Mr. 
].*e  says  in  his  preface  :  "  My  endeavour  has  been  at  all 
points  to  present  facts  fully,  truthfully,  and  impartially, 
hut  1  hope  I  may  claim  to  have  written  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  as  well  as  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  to  have  paid 
litting  consideration  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  private 
interests  involved."  That  theautnorhas  succeeded  in  this 
endeavour  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Perhaps  no  book  of  its 
kind,  dealing  with  a  great  personality  and  a  great  period, 
and  published,  as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  that  period,  has 
ever  been  so  simple,  so  frank,  so  free  from  excessive  adul;  - 
tion  or  petty  gossip.  There  are  things  which  we  could 
liave  wished  omitted,  just  as  there  are  things  included 
\vhich  seem  unessential ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Lee  has 
iiccomplished  a  difficult  task  with  remarkable  discretion. 

We  do  not  propose  to  notice  the  book  at  length  ;  our 
readers  have  already  proljably  seen  as  many  long  reviews 
as  they  care  to  read.  We  wish  only  to  refer  to  such 
|)assages  as  record  Queen  Victoria's  taste  in  art  and 
literature.  She  was  primarily  a  woman  of  the  widest 
human  and  domestic  sympathies ;  the  fact  is  both  in- 
])licit  and  explicit  in  almost  everything  that  she  did.  She 
was  also  a  woman  of  affairs,  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
tendencies  of  pulilic  opinion  as  well  as  to  certain  deeper 
Jiational  matters  on  which  public  opinion  only  spoke  after 
the  event.  Her  limitations  were  ]iersonal ;  on  questions 
of  policy  she  was  broad  and  sound,  with  those  womanly 
intuitions  which  count  for  so  much  in  every  phase  and 
rank  of  life  ;  on  the  recreative  side  of  things,  in  matters 
of  taste  and  critical  knowledge,  she  might  have  learned 
much  from  many  people  wlio  do  fiot  even  pay  income 
tax.     Mr.  Ijce  writes  : — 

'I'lit'  QucoiiK  urtistie  sciisi'  iviis  not  sUoiig.  .  .  ,  Sli(> 
WHS  not  ii  good  jiulptc  of  painting,  and  slir  bestowed  her  main 
|)ationag(>  on  portrait  ])aiiite)-s,  like  Winterliaher  and  Von 
Angeh.  and  on  sculptoi-s  hke  Hoelmi,  wliose  (l(>niuiii 
luitlcjnalitv  was  for  lier  a  main  reeoninieiuhition. 

The  only  "master's"  studio  she  ever  visited  was  Lord 
Leighton's,  whose  "Procession  of  Cimabuo"  the  Prince 
Consort  had  bought  for  her.  Royal  patronage  of  art  may 
l»c  good  or  bad  ;  Queen  Victoria  was  frankly  no  patron 
I  if  art.  In  many  ways  wo  must  regret  this;  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to 
<lo  wliat  may  be  possible  for  the  artistic  exijression  and 
record   of   her    time ;   Ijut  at  any  rate  t^ueen  Victoria,  if 


she  did  not  encourage  the  really  great,  did  not  as  a  rule 
make  pets  of  the  altogether  bad. 

In  the  matter  of  literature  the  Queen  was,  perhaps, 
rather  more  discriminating,  though  her  knowledge  was 
very  limited.    Mr.  Lee  says  : — 

She  was  not  well  read ;  but  she  emulated  her  husband's 
respect  for  literature,  and  took  a  serious  view  of  reading  as 
an  anmseraent.  In  her  later  years  a  book  was  nsually  read  to 
her  lute  at  night  before  slio  retired  to  rest,  and  although  she 
enjoyed  novels  of  vaiious  kinds,  especially  those  of  a  melo- 
dramatic complexion,  she  deemed  it  right  to  alternate  fiction 
with  works  of  more  serious  aim. 

Mr.  Tjce  tells  us  that  the  novels  of  Miss  Florence  Mont- 
gomery, by  reason  of  their  "  simple  pathos,"  particularly 
attracted  the  Queen,  and  that  Mr.  Merriman's  "  Sowers  " 
gave  her  mucli  pleasure.  But  the  most  interesting  fact  is 
that  "  probably  she  derived  as  much  satisfaction  from 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  books  as  from  those  of  any  con- 
temporary writer  of  fiction."  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
associate  a  taste  for  such  a  book  as  "  Misunderstood " 
with  a  liking  for  "  Marzio's  Crucifix,"  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  standard  in  such  matters  either  for  queens  or  Mudie 
subscribers.  Of  "  Middlemarch  "  she  wrote,  "  after  all, 
fine  as  it  is,  it  is  a  disappointing  book.  AU  the  people 
are  failures."  That  indicates  a  point  of  view,  but  it  is  a 
point  of  view  which  touches  neither  real  literature  nor  real 
life. 


Above   the   Average. 

Alio  da  Fk  and  oxheii  Essays.     By  the  Author  of  "  Essays 
in  Paradox,"  &c.     (Longmans.) 

The  author  of  "Essays  in  Paradox"  has  a  restrained, 
adroit,  and  attractive  style.  He  is  a  man  of  education 
and  of  ideas.  But  his  tendency  is  more  and  more  towards 
the  futility  of  paradox.  In  the  titular  essay  of  this  new. 
book,  he  treats  of  persecution  in  a  manner  which  resembles 
the  manner  of  the  logic-chopper.  Beginning  with  a 
quotation  from  .James  Martineau,  about  persecution  — • 
"Its  essential  feature  is  this,  that  it  addresses  itself  io 
the  will,  and  not  to  the  understanding ;  it  seeks  to  modify 
opinion  by  the  use  of  fears  instead  of  reasons,  and  motives 
instead  of  arguments  " — he  fastens  on  the  two  words 
"fears"  and  "  motives,"  and  after  a  few  pages  of  ingenious 
dialectic  arrives  at  the  surprising  conclusion  that  "  there 
is  nothing  else  in  life  but  persecution."  And,  of  course, 
if  you  sufficiently  twist  the  meaning  of  "  persecution,"  the 
statement  is  true  enough.     He  says  : — 

Take  a  simple  illustration.  If  one  saw  a  deaf  friend  or 
neighbour  walking  straight  to  a  precipice,  am'  there  was  no 
means  of  attracting  )iis  attention  or  no  reason  to  suppose  tluit 
lie  would  stop  if  he  was  warned,  would  it  be  right  under  these 
circumstances  to  nse  force  to  prevent  his  death  ?  Tlierc  can 
only  be  one  answer  to  that  question. 

This  is  stated  with  all  the  air  of  a  discovery  in  ethics,  but 
for  ourselves  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  appositeness 
of  it.  (And  why  nmst  the  deaf  person  be  a  "  friend  or 
neighbour  "  ?)  By  a  manipulation  of  J  Jr.  Alartineau's 
definition,  the  essayist  brings  the  saving  of  the  deaf  man's 
life  within  the  same  category  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
but  he  decidedly  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
suhject  of  persecution.  Xor  does  he  thereby  support, 
finally,  "this  paradoxical  conclusion":  "  Persecution  is 
not  only  not  a  wrong  toothers,  but  is  their  right.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  truth  and  the  power  to  enforce 
it,  to  propagate  it  by  all  means — by  sowing,  but  by 
ploughing  too.  And  those  that  will  not  persecute  when 
the  occasion  demands  it,  because  of  their  jxjor  scruples, 
are  guilty  of  a  crime  to  their  fellows  and  a  dereliction  of 
duty  to  Ood."  Our  essayist  ought  to  be  perfectly  well 
aware  that  if  words  are  to  carry  their  ordinary  meaning 
such  a  maxim  as  the  foregoing  would  merely  revoke  the 
progress  of  a  couple  of  centuries ;  and  that  it  words  are 
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to  bear  an  unusual  significance  specially  devised  for  the 
dialectical  occasion,  the  whole  argument  is  little  but  u 
rather  tiresome  rigmarole. 

The  main  outline  of  the  "Auto  da  Fe  "  essay,  indeed, 
is  beneath  the  author's  level ;  but  the  thing  is  partially 
redeemed  by  some  of  his  digressions.  For  example,  this 
passage  on  the  divine  "  revelation  "  which,  in  the  author's 
view,  justifies  persecution,  is  somewhat  striking : — 

My  quan-el  with  those  wlio  claim  inspiration  for  the 
Scriptures  is,  that  their  demands  are  not  large  enough.  All 
great  books  are  inspired.  Eveiy  man  is  in  a  small  way  a 
prophet  or  seer.  There  is  a  revelation  to  every  conscience. 
It  is  this  little  reflection  of  God  in  tlie  mirror  of  man's 
conscience  that  makes  him  human.  "VVe  none  of  us  can 
abdicate  tlie  functions  of  priest  and  lawgiver.  Those  who  do, 
sink  to  the  level  of  lieasts  that  perish.  Those  who  do  not 
must  persuade  mankind,  and  to  do  so  they  must  argue  if 
necessary,  although  argument  goes  but  a  little  way  into  a 
man's  being ;  they  must  entice  even ;  but  they  must  upon 
occasion  threaten,  tliey  must  persecute.  The  sceptre  is  not  a 
bauble,  but  a  very  perilous  weapon.  It  is  in  commission  of 
all  men  from  God.  IE  you  use  your  power  ill,  it  is  not  only  ^ 
a  crime  committed  on  others,  but  it  is  suicide  of  self.  No 
man  can  have  power  and  wrap  it  up  in  a  napkin  ;  it  must  be 
used — at  your  peril. 

Another  essay  not  quite  aa  good  as  might  have  been 
e.xpected  is.  that  entitled  "Mind  and  Memory."  It 
begins :  "I  daresay  everyone  knows  that  if  you  shut 
the  shutters  of  a  room,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  dark,  and 
then  bore  a  small  hole  in  one  of  the  shutters,  pictures  of 
the  scenery  outside  would  walk  into  the  room.  If  you 
hold  up  a  sheet  or  a  piece  of  white  paper  behind  this  hole, 
there  on  the  sheet  or  the  piece  of  paper  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  outside  world,  only  it  is  upside  down."  And  on  the 
ne.xt  page  comes  the  expected,  the  inevitable  :  "It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  mind  itself  might  be  just  such  an 
aperture  between  the  dark  room  of  this  world  and  the 
light  world  which  ia  in  God's  presence  ..."  &c.. 
Which  is  too  facile  in  its  fancifulness,  too  reminiscent  of 
a  third-rate  sermon. 

Much  better,  more  original,  and  more  suggestive,  is  the 
essay  called  "Nothing  in  Common."  The  force  and 
jjiquancy  of  this  observation  cannot  be  denied  : — 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  a  man  or 
woman  say  of  someone  else,  "  We  have  nothing  in  common," 
and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  is  usually  commonplace 
people  who  say  it.  And  this  commonness  is  so  common,  it  is 
surprising  to  hear  them  declare  themselves  isolated  from  some 
otiier  commonplace  pereon. 

The  book  includes  some  "  essays  in  fiction  "  which  as 
sketches  have  a  certain  charm,  but  which  are  scarcely 
fiction.  We  have  made  strictures  on  the  work.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  it 
is  the  production  of  a  mind  not  undistinguisbed.  It 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  average  posy  of  essays  on 
things  in  general. 


Other  New  Books. 

George  Mekeuith.     By  Walter  JeiTold.     (Greening.) 

Mil.  JEiiaiLD  calls  his  little  book  "An  Essay  Towards 
Appreciation  "  ;  and  perhaps  that  may  be  the  tendency  of 
it  among  people  who  know  nothing  of  and  care  notlxing 
for  Mr.  Meredith's  writing.  For  all  others  the  book  is  too 
undiscriminating  to  be  taken  into  account.  Rarely  have 
we  found  an  expositor  so  unenlightened.  At  the  outset 
there  is  a  little  sketch  of  Mr.  Meredith,  beginning  with 
the  usual  allusion  to  "  an  unpleasant  development  of 
journalism  "  in  which  "  no  matters  concerning  public  men 
and  women  are  too  trivial,  or  too  far  removed  from  the 
truth  to  be  printed,  and  presmnably  to  be  avidly  read  by 


a  certain  section  of  the  public  "  ;  and  ending  by  quoting 
religiously  whatever  of  these  scraps  have  come  the  author's 
way.  Even  at  this  sort  of  game  he  might  have  played 
better.  Other  letters  of  Mr.  Meredith's,  printed,  some 
with,  some  witliout,  Mr.  Meredith's  permission,  might 
have  been  added  to  those  hero  reproduced.  Again, 
instead  of  the  meagre  statement  that  "  in  journalism,  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  for  some  time  leader-writer  on 
an  East  Anglian  newspaper — I  should  like  t(j  study  its 
columns,"  Mr.  Jerrold  might  have  mentioned  the  valiant 
attempt  made  to  reclaim  these  weekly  paragraphs  hall- 
marked "  Early  Meredith,"  and  the  record  of  that  attempt 
as  published  in  a  magazine.  For  the  rest,  each,  page  of 
the  book  tells  us  that  two  and  two  make  four,  varied,  in 
one  place,  by  the  suggestion  that  poems  of  sixteen  lines 
really  ought  to  count  as  sonnets  of  fourteen.  Of  "  One 
of  our  Conquerors"  we  are  told  somewhat  contradictorily 
that  "  it  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  story  of  the  writer's, 
although  in  it  there  is  accentuation  of  his  least  admirable 
literary  qualities,  his  fondness  for  bovrilising  thought — 
if  I  may  be  forgiven  the  word — into  so  small  a  compass  of 
words  that  the  sentences  are  really  too  'meaty.'"  How 
jejune !  and  how  little  to  the  purpose  beside  that  simile 
which  Mr.  Meredith  has  himself  used,  whereby  ho  com- 
pares the  rather  tough  thought  and  writing  of  an  author 
to  the  meat  on  a  bone  which  indeed  gives  the  dog  trouble 
to  get,  but  which  the  dog  relishes  in  flavour  all  the  more 
for  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  getting. 


"  By  Aulas  Water  "  :   The  Troe  Stoey  oe  .vn  Old  House. 
By  Katherine  Stewart.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

This  is  a  careful  reconstruction  from  researches  made 
in  old  records,  pamphlets,  and  local  gossip  and  histories, 
of  certain  jMrtions  of  the  lives  of  a  family  of  Stewarts, 
who  lived  for  several  generations  in  Brigend  House,  by 
the  bridge  over  AUan  Water.  In  Scotland  this  narrative 
has  already  had  a  certain  measure  of  success,  and  in  a 
prefatory  note  Prof.  David  Masson  says  of  it :  "  Here  and 
there  the  interest  is  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  optical 
fascination,  which  is  a  rare  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of 
any  piece  of  narrative  or  description." 

This  is  high  praise,  and  the  particularity  of  the  local 
knowledge  and  of  past  minor  Scottish  history  would 
naturally  give  the  book  a  very  real  interest  to  Scottish 
readers.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  careful  com- 
jjilation,  with  its  absence  of  all  vivid,  actualizing  qualities, 
could  possess  any  widespread  attraction  in  England.  The 
material,  perhaps,  is  there,  but  the  manner  is  lacking. 
The  style  alone  would  aggravate  the  average  reader.  As 
often  as  twice  or  three  times  in  a  page  events  are  inter- 
rupted by  an  appeal  to  "the  intelligent  reader,"  "the 
gentle  reader,"  "the  quick-witted  reader,"  while  the 
writer  herself  is  referred  to  as  "  the  intelligent  story- 
teller." 

At  the  same  time  this  picture  of  a  small  village's 
career,  carried  on  through  several  generations,  throws 
many  interesting  sidelights  upon  the  intense  and  bitter 
divisions  caused  by  the  political  history  of  the  time,  when 
families  were  sundered  according  to  their  adherence  to  the 
fugitive  Stewart  king,  or  their  secession  to  the  new 
dynasty  come  from  Holland  to  the  throne  of  England. 
The  account  also  of  the  strenuous  religious  life  of  the 
period  is  full  of  valuable  information  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  history  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
pyschology. 

The  TuiDMPn  oe  Love.    By  Edmond  Holmes.     (John  Lane. 
3s.  6d.  net.) 

This  series  of  sonnets  in  the  Shakespearean  fonn  would 
disappoint  us  less  if  there  were  in  them  no  prompting  ■ 
of   expectation.      But   in   many   there   is   a   measure   of 
individual    idea    which    lifts   them    out    of    the    merely 
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commonplace,  luid  (together  with  the  writer's  evident 
poetic  culture")  lures  us  to  look  for  really  fine  sonnet-work. 
It  does  not  come.  The  expression  is  without  inevitableness, 
still  more  without  magic :  any  well-read  versifier  could 
have  compassed  it.  Nay,  it  often  Licks  even  the  distinction 
of  taste  wliich  is  within  the  power  of  a  refined  craftsman, 
inspiration  apart.  Mr.  Holmes  is  at  the  same  time  given 
to  the  use  of  imagery,  and  yet  notably  lacking  in  the 
gift  of  figurative  speech.  He  is  possessed  by  the  novel 
discovery  that  love  is  a  fire ;  and  sonnet  after  sonnet  plays 
about  this  image  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  extract  from  the 
squeezed-out  figure  something  new.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  that  this  or  any  the  most  withered  image  cannot 
bud  again  at  the  touch  of  a  strong  poet :  but  Mr.  Holmes 
is  not  that  jx)et ;  and  the  greatest  poet  might  shrink 
from  making  tliis  the  staple  of  his  imagery  throughout 
a  long  series  of  sonnets.  It  is  scarce  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Mr.  Holmes  does  this : — 

Yes ;  I  could  glow  with  all  the  fire  of  youth ; 
Yes ;  I  could  glow  with  pnssion's  fiercest  flame  ; 

begins  one  sonnet.     Turn  a  few  pages,  and — 
0  flames  of  passion,  will  ye  never  die? 

we  read.  Such  lines  show  not  only  the  ])oet's  poverty 
of  imagery,  but  his  curious  lack  of  distinguished  ex- 
pression. Curious,  because  he  is  capable  of  such  graceful 
idea  as  in  the  following  sonnet : — 

I  love  thee,  l>earest,  for  tJiine  own  dear  sake, 
Not  £or  the  sake  of  love  ;  for  love  to  me 
Came  in  thy  guise,  and  hade  my  heail;  awake 
From  dreams  of  love's  delight  to  love  of  tliec. 
Not  for  Jove's  sake  b>it  for  thy  very  own; — ■ 
Yot  Love,  immortal  Love  is  well  content 
'i'hat  1  should  love  thee  for  tliyself  alone. 
Since  thy  sweet  self  is  love's  omlx)diment. 
Not  for  love's  sake  I  love  thee,  but  for  thine 
I  love  my  dream  of  love — the  vision  fair 
Tliat  lured  my  footsteps  to  Love's  altar-slu-ine, 
And  taught  my  heart  to  kneel  in  hope  and  prayer ; 
Till  Love  at  last  unveiled  his  hidden  grace, 
And  gazing  upward  1  beheld — thy  face. 

Here  the  speech  is  mostly  direct ;  and  Mr.  Holmes  does 
himself  best  justice,  we  think,  when  he  is  most  free  from 
•  figurative  language. 


Ik  Memouiam,  The  Princess,  and  Maud.    By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson,    Edited  by  John  Churton  Collins,    (Methuen. 

68.) 

Tins  edition  of  the  three  principsil  poems  belonging  to 
Tennyson's  jniddle  jieriod,  by  Mr.  Cliurton  CoHins,  may  be 
commended  as  decidedly  a  good  edition.  Besides  intro- 
ductions to  each,  it  suppUes  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
the  numerous  variants  wliicli  Tennyson's  meticulous 
labour  in  revision  has  bequeathed  to  us,  a  sparing  amount 
of  notes,  and  a  citation  of  parallel  passages  from  other 
jxjets.  In  an  edition  for  the  general  reader,  these  last 
were  doubtless  advisable  and  will  be  •found,  useful,  in  the 
case  of  a  poet  who  drew  more  on  the  singers  before  him 
than  any  poet  since  Milton  ;  though  the  .scholarly  reader 
would  rather  have  such'  identifications  left  to  his  own 
observation  and  discretion.  We  may,  liowever,  regret  tliat 
Mr.  Collins  has  given  in  smaller  print  a  stanza  of  "In 
Memoriam  "  which  was  inserted  at  a  later  date  than  the 
bulk  of  the  poem.  A  foot-note  would  have  been  enough 
to  advertise  the  reader  of  sucli  a  fact :  as  it  is,  the  small 
print  is  intrusive  and  annoying,  conveying  at  first  a  mis- 
leading impression  that  the  stanza  is  a  lyric  separate  from 
the  body  of  the  pcjem.  The  introductions  are  good  as  a 
whole,  though  in  the  critical  portion  we  sciirce  think  the 
editor  shows  at  his  best.  His  precise  and  objective  mind 
does  not  shim^  in  appreciation.  That  (for  instance)  "  The 
Princess,"  as  a  whole,  "is  not  likely  to  maintain  either 


its  attraction  or  its  interest,"  and  that  "  the  strained 
artificiality  of  the  style  becomes  verj'  wearisome  in  so  long 
a  narrative,"  are  opinions  we  hardly  think  sympathetic  or 
valid — far  though  we  are  from  ranking  the  poem  high 
amidst  Tennyson's  work.  But  this  matters  not  niucii. 
The  strictly  editorial  portion  of  the  work  is  done  well,  and 
Mr.  Collins  has  exercised  an  excellent  restraint  in  his 
commentaries,  without  sacrifice  of  adequacy. 


A  LoNDONEn's  Log  Book.     By  the  Author  of  "  Collections 
and  Hecollections."     (Smith,  Elder.) 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  agreeable  rattler  who  has  been 
diverting  "  CornhiU's  "  readers  with  the  papers  reprinted 
in  this  book  is  Mr.  G.  AV.  E.  Russell.  Month  by  month 
the  Log  was  amusing  enough ;  in  book  form  we  are 
surprised  to  miss  the  entertainment,  and  to  find  instead 
a  certain  liardness  and  vulgarity.  The  satire,  now  that 
from  thirty  to  thirty-one  days  no  longer  intervene  between 
the  chapters,  has  a  coarse  ring,  and  we  liave  been  not  a 
little  tired  by  Mr.  Russell's  endless  comments  on  church 
matters  and  small  politics.  His  observation  is  too  good 
for  anything  he  writes  to  be  valueless,  and  indeed  this 
book  is  of  a  value  that  will  increase  with  the  years,  for  it 
is  a  genuine  social  picture.  Mr.  Russell  has  caught  and 
secured  not  a  few  types  and  marked  very  clearly  not  a 
few  social  follies.  In  a  hundred  years  or  so  "A  Londoner's 
Log  Book "  may  be  discovered  and  be  re-issued  with 
notes.  Meanwhile,  though  it  is  not  a  good  book,  one  may 
loiter  over  it  with  a  half  smile.  The  parody  of  Sir  M.  E, 
Grant-Duff's  diary  is  cruel,  but  entertaining. 


SiR_  Walter  Raleigh.  By  I.  A.  Taylor.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. (Methuen.) 
In  this  charming  little  biography  Miss  Taylor  retells 
the  tale  of  a  great  adventurer — we  use  adventurer  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word — but  not  always  so  did 
Raleigh's  contemporaries.  They  sniffed  at  his  pedigree, 
especially  when  he  went  out  of  favour  with  the  Queen. 
No  man  made  and  wrote  so  much  history  as  he ;  in 
that  history  as  he  lived  it  are  great  passages  of 
human  drama,  and.  as  he  wrote  it,  great  passages  of 
prose.  These  outUved  the  rancour  of  all  his  enemies. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  a  husband  that  Sir  Walter  shines 
least ;  yet  on  this  score  the  evidence  is  hardly  less 
meagre  than  that  on  which  he  was  condemned  for  treason. 
Miss  Taylor  has  contrived  to  secure  for  her  text  a  double 
and  rare  advantage — the  cliami  of  enthusia.sm  with  the 
temper  of  impartiality.  Sbe  does  not  make  any  parade 
of  "  discoveries,"  but  her  book  has  a  consUuit  freshness 
of  feeling,  so  that  a  certain  air  of  novelty  invests  her 
narratives  of  familiar  things. 


Thio  Marquis  of  Salisbury.    By  Frederick  Douglas  How. 
(Isbister.     Cs.) 

I'liLS  is  an  example  of  the  amiable  biography  which  does 
not  count ;  such  value  as  it  possesses  lies  entirely  in  its 
collection  of  facts.  As  a  reference  book,  therefore,  it  may 
be  of  some  service  ;  as  an  estimate  of  a  great  personality, 
the  record  of  a  career  in  relation  to  its  time  and  the 
influences  of  its  time,  it  is  entirely  without  distinction  or 
discrimination.  The  book  is  fuU  of  such  personal  detjiils 
as  the  readers  of  certain  magjizines  love.  Thus  we  read  : 
"  To  his  servants  he  is  always  extremely  considerate,  but, 
as  may  be  supposed,  undemonstrative.  Probably  no  one 
in  his  ser^-ice  has  ever  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity 
which  is  sometimes  allowed  between  master  and  servant  of 
old  standing."  Then  there  follows  a  story  about  a  butler. 
For  people  who  like  this  kind  of  thing  Mr.  How's  book 
will  no  doubt  serve  its  purpose.  For  ourselves,  it  is  the 
kind  of  book  which  we  could  very  well  do  without.  It  is 
uncritical,  ill-balanced,  and  very  poorly  written. 
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Fiction. 

Hidden'  M.\nxa.     By  A.  J.  Dawson.     (Heinemann.     (is.) 

There  is,  and  lias  always  been,  in  Mr.  Dawson's  literary 
j)ersonality,  a  literary  self-consciousness  which,  drives  him 
into  rather  annoying  tricks.  He  begins  this  book  with  an 
"advertisement"  to  the  reader,  in  which  he  says:  "If 
I  were  ashamed  of  my  work,  be  sure  you  wonld  never 
know  it — the  work  or  my  shame.  No  ;  I  cannot  belittle 
the  story,  because  it  represents  whole  working  years  of ' 
my  Hfe."  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  modesty  he  cannot 
praise,  and  so,  we  assume  by  arrangement,  a  friend 
^distinguished  in  literature,  but  anonymous)  writes  a 
laudatory  preface  addressed  to  the  author,  and  this 
preface  Mr.  Dawson  prints.  The  entire  rigmarole  was 
unnecessary,  and  its  lightness  of  tone  does  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  impertinence. 

Mr.  Dawson's  literarj-  mannerisms  increase.  The  pages 
are  studded  with  locutions  like  "  by  your  leave,"  "  from 
out  the,"  "were"  for  "would  be,"  and  other  Da  wsonisms. 
The  pages  are  also  studded  with  transliterated  Moorish 
words,  sometimes  accompanied  by  footnotes,  which  are 
very  irritating,  and  serve  no  real  purjMse.  Further,  the 
whole  narration  is  circuitous,  digressive,  overwrought, 
and  self-complacent.  During  the  first  half  of  it,  the 
reader  experiences  the  baffled  sensations  of  one  who  has 
to  listen  to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  people  and  affairs 
with  whom  and  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.  All  these 
are  superficial  indiscretions  and  clumsinesses,  but  they 
would  mar  the  effect  of  even  better  books  than  "Hidden 
Manna." 

Mr.  Dawson's  pictures  of  Moorish  life  are  vivid  and 
sympathetic,  and  he  does  not  spare  himself  in  labour. 
He  seems  also  to  know  well  what  he  is  talking  about. 
But  this  book,  like  most  books  of  his,  is  marred  by  a 
fundamental  lack  of  distinction  in  the  conception  of  the 
theme,  and  by  a  certain  sentimentality  in  the  execution. 
"  Mordant  Dogget  was  a  brilliantly  clever  young  artist 
of  the  impressionist  school."  What  of  Mr.  Dawson's 
limitations  does  not  that  sentence  disclose !  Throughout 
the  book,  in  the  murderous  jealousy  of  the  iShareef's 
English  wife,  in  the  episode  of  Fatimah,  in  the  death 
of  the  half-ca.ste  hero,  sentimentality  is  implicit.  The 
thing  is  clever,  sometimes  glitteringly  so ;  it  may  be 
factually  true  in  its  picturesqueness ;  but  it  is  never 
imaginatively  authentic. 

CEfiLiA:    A    Stoby    of    Moderx    Rojie.      By    F.    Marion 
Crawford.     (Macmillan.     Gs.) 

Mr.  Crawford's  new  story,  though  its  sub-title  painfully 
recalls  the  two  much  discussed  novels  set  in  that  city  of 
which  the  public  has  recently  heard  so  much,  has  nothing 
in  common,  either  in  manner  or  matter,  with  this  school 
of  fiction.  "  Ceciha  "  is  the  story  of  two  men  and  a  girl, 
and  is  destitute  of  all  political  and  sermonizing  preten- 
sions. To  a  large  extent  it  is  a  study  of  telepathy  and 
self-hypnotism,  but  though  the  unexplained  is  touched 
upon,  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  remains  simple,  and 
almost  tranquil,  throughout. 

(-'eciha,  an  heiress,  and  the  man  Lamberti  meet  for  the 
first  time  only  to  realise  tliat  they  are  already  perfectly 
famihar  with  one  another.  The  girl  has  dreamt  of  him 
all  her  life,  and  from  that  meeting  each  commences  to 
dream  of  the  other  every  night, — the  same  dream,— and 
both  awake  to  hear  their  doors  close  softly  as  if  after 
someone's  departure,  though  both  invariably  lock  themselves 
in  upon  retiring  to  rest. 

Tjamberti  is  a  sailor — "  a  bom  fighting-man,  who  had 
seen  much  active  service  in  remote  parts  of  Africa,  Cfhina, 
and  elsewhere."  Upon  the  commencement  of  the  dreams 
he  not  unnaturally  consults  a  nerve  specialist,  but  is  |oim.d 
completely  sound  in  mind  and  body,  ,-  ;>  '[-..,  ^ 


The  girl  meanwhile  has  become  engaged  to  his  greatest 
friend.  The  marriage  is  near  before  she  realises  that  she 
is  passionately  in  love  with  the  man  of  her  dreams — the 
man  she  kisses  every  night  in  a  state  of  trance  or  self- 
hypnotism.  Then  there  is  trouble,  but  in  the  end  the 
lovers  whom  fate  has  pre-destined  apparently  for  one  another 
are  allowed  to  be  happy.  The  second  man  has,  of  course, 
to  suffer.  In  life,  unfortunately,  there  is  always  someone 
who  has  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Crawford  handles  his  subject  with  all  his  usual  ease 
and  dexterity.  "  Cecilia  "  never  rises  to  any  great  height 
of  emotion  or  excitement,  but  it  is  in  some  ways  all  the 
more  comfortable  reading  for  that.  The  reader  with  leisure 
to  dispose  of  goes  on  steadily  from  page  to  page,  without 
skipping  incessantly  to  know  the  issue  of  each  successive 
entanglement ;  with  a  less  placid  treatment  this  would 
inevitably  have  resulted. 


The  Weird  O't.     By  M.  P.  Shiel.     (Richards.     6s.) 

If  any  single  statement  can  be  made  positively  of  the 
erratic  and  unrehable  author  of  "  Prince  Zaleski  "  and 
"  The  Purple  Cloud,"  it  is  that  he  has  style.  Yet  in  this 
excessively  wordy  novel  of  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pages  we  have  discovered  not  more  than  three 
or  four  sentences  to  support  that  assertion.  Mr.  Shiel  is 
a  writer  of  originality  and  undeniable  power ;  he  might, 
if  he  happened  to  find  himself  in  the  proper  mood  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  produce  a  masterpiece  of  fanciful, 
tempestuous  fiction.  "  The  Purple  Cloud,"  had  it  kept 
throughout  to  the  level  of  its  best,  would  have  been  such 
a  masterpiece.  But  parts  of  "The  Purple  Cloud"  were 
crude,  weak,  and  artistically  vicious.  "The  Weird  O't" 
on  the  whole  resembles,  we  are  afraid,  the  worst  parts  of 
its  predecessor.  It  comprises  the  history  of  several 
famihes,  and  touches  hastily  on  most  things  in  modern  hfe, 
from  Easter  magic  and  snobbery  to  the  craft  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  the  institution  (chiefly  fictional)  of  the 
manage  hlanc.  We  could  not  attempt  even  a  hint  of  the 
plot,  complex  with,  literally,  hundreds  of  intricate  and 
breathless  episodes.  The  book  is  decidedly  not  good,  but 
it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  was  capable 
of  writing  a  good  book.  It  does  not  convince.  It  never 
once  convinces.  The  characters  do  not  live  ;  the  observa- 
ti6n  is  awry,  and  the  emotion  is  factitious.  It  reads  as  if 
it  had  been  dashed  off  in  a  fury  of  scribbling,  in  the 
night,  as  Count  Fosco  dashed  off  a  floorful  of  little  white 
slieets  covered  with  large  caligraphy  in  "  The  Woman  in 
White."  Quite  thre6  times  during  his  career  Mr.  Shiel 
has  aroused  interest  and  some  enthusiasm  in  the  hopeful 
bosoms  of  those  who  watch  for  talent.  But  "  The  Weird 
O't "  is  in  our  opinion  a  failure.  It  is  deeply  and  essen- 
tially wrong.  It  induces  tedium,  and  then  annoyance, 
wliile  a  sense  of  the  author's  capacity  is  never  absent. 
We  caimot  account  for  its  amazing  length,  nor  for  sundry 
other  of  its  qualities.  To  have  read  it  is  to  have  the 
illusion  that  one  has  read  it  in  a  nightmare.  , .'.. [ 


Sacrilege  Farm.    By  Mabel  Hart.     (Heinemann.     (is.) 

This  is  one  of  the  eerie  order  of  tales  built  up  round  the 
committal  of  a  mysterious  murder.  The  story  is  ajiparently 
told  by  an  old,  tender-hearted  woman,  once  servant  to  the 
principal  people  concerned.  "Marget,"  as  the  servant  i.s 
called,  goes  to  be  maid  at  "  Sacrilege  Farm  "  and  attendant 
to  the  young  widow  of  the  man,  at  first  supposed  to  have 
been  accidentally  burnt  to  death  in  a  customary  fit  of 
drunkenness,  and  subsequently  known  to  have  been 
murdered.  The  widow  lives  with  the  savage,  embittered 
father  of  her  dead  husband,  and  a  silent,  liroken  man 
Jethro,  the  latter's  cousin.  As  for  the  little  childlike 
widow,  there  was  "an  abiding  fear  always  in  her  eyes," 
and  early  in  the  story  it  is  evident  that  these  two  men 
regard  her  as  the  murderess,  and  that  both  are  endeavouring 
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desperately — though  for  very  diverse  reasons — to  shield 
her  from  the  penalty  of  her  crime.  The  old  man,  hating 
her,  fights  for  the  honour  of  their  name  ;  the  yoimg  one 
because  he  loves  her.  The  girl  meanwhile  is  under  the 
delusion  that  Jethro  himself  liad  killed  her  husband,  and 
imtil  five  minutes  before  his  death  at  the  end  of  the  book 
this  impossible  game  of  cross-purposes  is  allowed  to 
go  on. 

The  sentiment  of  the  book  also  is  forced  and  unnatural. 
That  the  yoimg  widow  should  go  and  denounce  herself  to 
the  old  man  as  his  son's  munleress,  simply  because  she 
had  once  wished  him  dead  while  in  agony  at  his  brutalities, 
grows  ridiculous  when  the  deception  is  maintained  per- 
sistently through  the  whole  volume.  But  during  the 
course  of  the  story  we  get  also,  propounded  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  the  theory  that  a  woman  who  ha.s  once 
Bwom  always  to  love  her  busband,  and  then  finds  herself 
subsequently  obliged  to  loathe  him,  commits  a  sin  tanta- 
mount to  actual  jnurder.  After  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  suppose  that  the  author  is  still  a  very  young  lady. 
However,  in  spite  of  faiilts,  and  much  false  sentiment, 
"  Sacrilege  Farm "  is  moderately  exciting  reading,  plot 
and  not  character  being  at  present  at  any  rate  the  material 
the  writer  handles  best. 


The  Whole  DiKFEBENCE.  ByLady  Annabel  Kerr.  (Sands.  Cs.) 

This  is  one  of  the  dullest  books  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  It  tells  the  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage  between 
a  strong-minded  and  unpleasant  Protestant  lady  and  a 
weak-minded,  extremely  foolish  Catholic  gentleman ;  and 
it  occupies  nearly  four  bunded  pages  in  pointing  a  moral 
to  the  tale.  The  moral  seems  to  be  that  this  sort  of 
marriage  must  inevitably  cause  strife  and  discord ;  and 
certainly,  nothing  could  be  much  more  impleasant  than 
the  perpetual  family  quarrels  that  form  the  main  substance 
of  tlie  book.  Family  quarrels,  to  justify  tlieir  place  in 
iiction  at  all,  at  least  require  to  be  done  witli  liiunour  and 
a  certain  lightness  of  touch  ;  but  the  family  quarrels  in 
"  The  Whole  Difference,"  though  ridiculous  enough  in  a 
sense,  are  never  in  the  faintest  degi-ee  amusing.  Nor  are 
the  people  who  quarrel  more  attractive  than  their  actions  ; 
for  we  have  rarely  met  with  such  a  complete  absence  of 
charm  as  we  find  in  the  members  of  the  Venn  family, 
from  the  ungainly  Swithin  down  to  the  aniemic  Magdalen. 
The  girl  cousin,  who  comes  to  live  with  them,  and  is,  we 
are  told,  so  attractive  as  to  win  the  heart  of  the  most 
ehgible  bachelor  of  the  neighbourhood,  does  not  strike  us 
as  being  nmch  less  dull  than  the  others  ;  for,  though  she 
abstains  from  quarrelling,  she  preaches  instead,  and  that 
has  almost  as  depressing  an  effect  ujx)n  the  story.  How- 
ever, as  Baldur  Roy,  the  eligible  bachelor,  argues  as  much 
as  Joan  preaches,  we  suppose  they  do  not  find  each  other 
so  dull  as  tliey  appear  to  us;  and  so,  Baldur  having 
become  a  Catholic  after  a  confused  chapter  of  self- 
(luestionings,  they  are  married  and  live  happdy  ever  after. 
And  since  this  brings  the  dreary  book  to  an  end,  we 
liave  no  objection  to  his  very  convenieut  and  opportune 
conversion. 


DuLCiNEA.  By  Eyre  Hussey.  (Edward  Arnold.  Cs.) 
It  is  impossible  within  any  reasonable  space  to  sketch  the 
plot  of  "  Dulcinea  "  (which  is  the  name  of  an  ill-looking  but 
thorough-bred  mare).  The  story  begins  with  an  amazingly 
coincidental  meeting  on  Westminster  Bridge  between 
Michael  Lawrence  and  Kitty  Henderson,  who  had  not  met 
for  six  years,  and  Mr.  Buckle  whom  Michael  saves  from 
a  cab  accident.  Michael's  father  had  once  befriended 
Mr.  Buckle.  Now,  Mr.  Buckle  was  a  bookmaker  of 
]ihilantliropic  instincts,  and  he  had  founded  the  Fi;,'hters' 
Aid  Society  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  j)roiits  drawn  from 
bookmaking,  he  lends  a  hand  to  deserving  ])eople,  such  as 
Kitty  and  Michael,  who  only  want  capital   to  command 


success.  Now,  there  is  a  good  idea.  But  the  author 
refuses  to  follow  it  out  naturally.  He  is  too  fond  of 
coincidences,  divergencies,  and  improbabilities.  Kitty 
Henderson,  who  is  merely  in  the  showroom  department  of 
a  dressmaking  emporium,  is  asked  to  tea  with  titled 
customers,  is  given  mounts  by  them  in  a  hunting  county, 
and  rides  Dulcinea  with  striking  success.  Even  Mr.  Buckle, 
the  bookmaker,  we  find  as  a  guest  at  the  Junior  Carlton, 
and  an  intimate  in  the  most  exclusive  houses  of  the  Tinbury 
countrj-,  which  seems  a  trifle  irregular.  But  this  is  but  a 
single  facet  of  a  somewhat  confused  story.  Mr.  Hussey 
has  mixed  up  three  or  four  passable  plots  and  not  mixed 
them  well ;  for  the  reader  is  puzzled  to  find  the  thread ; 
and  Mr.  Hussey,  though  he  writes  fluently,  is  not  great 
enough  to  dispense  with  a  plot. 


Notes  on  Novels, 

[These  notes  on  the  WeeWs  'Fiction  are  not  neceaaai-ily  final. 
Eeviewa  of  a  selection  will  follow.] 

The  Splendid  Idle  Forties.  1$y  Gektbcde  Athekton. 

Mrs.  Atherton  has  included  in  this  volume  the  stories 
of  the  old-time  California  which  composed  her  previous 
book,  "  Before  the  Gringo  Came."  The  old  stories,  how- 
ever, have  been  revised,  and  several  new  ones  have  been 
added  to  the  list.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  treats  of  the  social  hfe  of  California  before 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  out.  In  "A  Ramble  with 
Eulogia"  the  author  says  of  her  heroine;  "Her  cynical 
brain  informed  her  stormy  heart  that  any  woman  must 
succimib  finally  to  the  one  man  who  had  never  bored 
her."     (Macmillan.     6s.) 

GLENGAiiUY  Days.  By  Raiph  Connor. 

The  work  of  this  Canadian  author  requires  no  more 
introduction  now  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  it  does 
on  the  other.  The  present  volume  is  a  school  story  and 
contains  many  of  those  sketches  of  the  hard  North  which 
have  Avon  readers  for  the  author  of  "  The  Sky  Pilot." 
One  of  these  is  a  descrijjtion  of  a  beai'-hunt,  and  another 
"  The  Final  Round  "  of  a  game  of  Shinny  on  ice.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.     Cs.) 

The  Last  BuaANKim.  By  L.  Coi'e  Corxford. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  suggested  by  the  title.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  following 
passage  shows  how  the  Buccaneer  regarded  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act :  "  It  was  like  a  dream  to  be  sitting  in  that 
strange  place,  with  the  girl  watching  us,  and  the  old 
buccaneer  discussing,  between  mouthfiUs,  the  question  of 
our  death  or  purchase  as  though  we  had  been  a  brace  of 
poultry . ' '     (Heinemann . ) 

The  City  of  Confusion.  By  C.  B.  Wood. 

In  this  book  the  author  makes  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  the  Anglicim  Communion.  The 
following  perhaps  exhibits  the  tone  of  the  book  as  well 
as  anything  else  :  "  '  I  once  rc!ally  insulted  the  bishops,' 
he  said,  '  by  describing  them  on  a  ])ublic  platform  as 
theological  experts.  I  heard  afterwards  that  several  of 
them  were  much  hurt.'  "     (Sands.     6s.) 

The  Life  Impossible.  By  a  Member  of  "  Facet's 

Horse  "  and  J.  P.  L. 

This  is  rather  a  grim  tale  of  a  change  of  identity 
following  the  recent  South  African  campaign.  The  book 
is  "smartly"  written  and  has  the  obvious  defects  of  its 
qualities.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
a  man  who  has  had  "  his  eye  on  tlie  object."  The  d&scrip- 
lion  of  the  riding  tests  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Horses  " 
is  well  done.     (Greening,    os.  6d.) 
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The  Challenge  of  the  Experts. 

Is  no  region  ruled  by  the  Expert,  save  that  of  the  physical 
ficiences,  lias  specialisation  been  carried  so  far  as  in  modern 
Jiistorj'.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  accumulation  of 
available  documents  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  even 
the  infinite  intelligence  of  a  Itegius  Professor  is  discomfited 
and  abashed.  "  Modern  history,"  wrote  Mandell  Creighton, 
"in  this  resembles  the  chief  branches  of  Natural  Science  ; 
before  the  results  of  the  last  experiments  can  be  tabulated 
and  arranged  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  new  experiments  have  been  commenced,  which 
promise  to  carry  the  process  still  further."  The  late 
Bishop  of  London,  to  whose  energy  nothing  was  quite 
impossible,  also  said  that  it  was "  hard "  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  research.  But  the  less  sanguine 
editors  of  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History "  roundly 
assert  that  the  erudite  achievement  of  the  last  fifty  years 
in  history  "  surpasses  by  far  the  grasp  of  any  single 
mind."  Hence  the  specialisation  and  the  super-speciali- 
sation of  historical  experts  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  to  "know"  has  been  so 
intensified  that  a  historian  cannot  arrive  at  "knowledge" 
of  events  in  less  time  than  the  events  occupied  in  occurrence. 
Ten  years  to  "  know  "  a  jjeriod  of  ten  years,  say  of 
]']lizabeth  oi-  Cromwell,  and  twenty  to  know  twenty !  And 
the  result  is  an  expert  hierarchy,  a  whole  world  of  exjierts, 
understanded  only  of  itself,  sufficient  to  itself,  existing 
apparently  by  and  for  itself,  and  apparently  indifferent 
to  the  human  world  below. 

What  docs  the  plain  man  think  of  this  hierarchy  ?  He 
probably  thinks  nothing.  The  gap  which  separates  him 
from  the  expert  if  seldom  bridged  by  the  imagination  of 
either.  The  plain  man's  imagination  would  in  any  case 
be  unequal  to  the  effort.  The  imagination  of  the  expert, 
lliough  fre(|uently  agile  and  amenable  to  his  volition,  does 
not  move  with  ease  beyond  its  particular  sphere,  and  the 
greater  its  feats  in  that  sphere  the  less  is  it  inclined  to 
imdertake  any  exterior  exertion.  Consequently  the  expert 
and  the  plain  man  exist  apart,  and,  like  acquaintances  who 
liave  moved  up  and  down  in  the  scale  of  rank  or  riches, 
ihey  forget  each  other.  Ask  the  plain  man  what  is  the 
final  aim  of  all  this  ferreting  into  parchment,  all  this 
laborious  dissection  of  dead  intrigue,  all  this  grouping  of 
infinitesimal  facts  —  and  he  would  frankly  confess  his 
ignorance.  He  would  say  that  he  supposed  it  served  some 
useful  end.  Now  the  real  ultimate  function  of  the  historical 
expert,  his  reason  of  being,  his  excuse,  his  utility  to  the 
commonweal,  are  not  so  clear  and  palpable  as  to  be  set  forth 
lucidly  and  convincingly  in  a  sentence  or  so,  and  we  shall 
make  no  attempt  here  to  set  them  forth.  We  may,  how- 
ever, eay  that  a  part  of  the  expert's  function  is  to  hand 
down,  or  cause  to  be  handed  down,  to  tlie  laity  tlie  broad 
results  of  his  labour.  We  do  not  say  that  this  direct 
dissemination  of  mere  factual  knowledge  is  the  chief,  or 
t'ven  principal,  mission  of  the  historical  expert.  But  it 
is  part  of  it,  and  when  duly  rendered  it  has,  like  the 


coronation  of  a  monarch  or  the  progress  of  a  Lord  Mayor, 
a  ceremonial  or  spectacular  quality  which  is  valuable  and 
perfectly  legitimate. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  idea,  we  have  conceived  the 
"Cambridge  Modern  History,"  planned  by  the  late  Lord 
Acton  and  edited  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Ward,  P.  W.  Prothero, 
and  Stanley  Leathes,  as  a  sort  of  grand  and  magnificent 
challenge  from  the  historical  experts.  We  have  conceived 
them  as  gathering  together  in  the  cold,  seH-critical  mood 
which  must,  we  fancy,  follow  the  ecstasies  of  a  protracted 
orgy  of  research,  and  saying  to  one  another :  "  At  the 
back  of  the  lay  mind  is  a  curiosity,  a  slightly  inimical 
curiosity,  regarding  the  object  of  our  lives,  a  doubt  of  our 
usefulness,  perhaps  an  interrogation  as  to  our  right  to 
exist  as  we  do.  Let  us  throw  down  the  glove,  let  us 
challenge  public  opinion,  let  us  prove  that  we  are  not 
ploughing  sand."  And  then  a  silent  interval,  broken  only 
by  the  scratching  of  pens,  and  then  the  stately  and  solemn 
issue,  volume  by  volume,  of  the  "History,"  witli  the 
proud  message  written  between  the  lines  of  its  title-page  : 
"This  is  one  result  of  our  work.  Read  it,  Europe,  and 
decide  whether  we  are  worth  having." 

And  who  is  to  decide  ?  Not  the  plain  man,  not  even 
the  individual  known  as  the  well-informed  man.  These 
would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  a  decision,  though  they 
might  derive  pleasure  fi'om  the  perusal.  In  casting  about 
for  a  non-expert  person  to  judge  the  value  of  the  liistorical 
experts'  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  intelligent 
tax-payer,  we  can  think  ot  no  one  so  suitable  as  a  serious 
novelist  of  modern  manners.  His  qualification  is  that 
while  free  from  the  acquired  limitations  of  the  historian, 
he  is  an  expert  of  style,  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and 
of  the  motivation  of  human  conduct — which  is  the  basis 
of  history.  A  secondary  advantage  in  his  favour  is  that 
lie  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  formidable  range  and 
grasp  of  the  work,  because  he  knows  enough  of  the 
possibilities  of  sustained  efi'ort  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
that  an  enterprise  such  as  the  "  Cambridge  Modern 
History  "  is  far  less  miraculous  than  it  seems.  Further, 
his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  while  a  cultured  ignorance 
(if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression),  is  probably  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  plain  man.  In  other  words,  he 
is  strictly  a  non-expert,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  take 
sides.  The  ignorance  of  history  on  the  part  of  all  whq 
are  not  historians,  is  one  of  those  facts,  terrible  and 
amusing,  concerning  which  the  whole  of  civilised 
humanity  agrees  to  maintain  a  conventional  he.  We 
are  all  supposed  to  know  the  main  outlines  of  history, 
to  have  read  this  and  that  standard  work ;  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  few  of  us  have  done  so.  Few  know 
English  history,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  it.  We 
may  have  read  Green,  once — skipping  towards  the  end. 
But,  honestly,  who  has  read  Froude,  Freeman, 
Macaulay  ?  Which  among  us  could  answer  the  simplest 
inquisition  ?  As  for  European  history,  or  the  history  of 
the  New  World,  as  for  a  conspectus  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  continent — the  idea  of  any  non-expert,  even  a  serious 
novelist  whose  foible  it  is  to  be  omniscient,  possessing 
it,  is  grotesque.  The  serious  novelist  of  our  fancy, 
therefore,  may  be  relied  on  to  approach  Lord  Acton's 
conception  with  a  blank  mind,  a  mind  like  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  sensitised,  but  previously  unexposed  to 
the  light ! 

We  think  that  the  serious  novelist  will  be  favourably 
impressed  by  the  first  volume  of  the  evidence  which  the 
experts  have  collected  in  favour  of  their  usefulness  and 
their  right  to  exist.  Mandell  Creighton's  exposition,  in 
five  superb  pages,  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work, 
and  his  defence  of  the  arbitrary  division  of  history  into 
ancient  and  modern,  must  necessarily  strike  him  as  a 
finished  piece  of  craftsmanship.  And  by  the  time  he  has 
read  Mr.  Payne's  two  monographs  on  "  The  Age  of 
Discovery"  and  "The  New  World,"  he  will  be  inclined 
to    say    to  the   historians,    "  Uo  iu    ])eace.      If   thia    is 
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what  you  cau  accomplish,  continue  in  accomplishment." 
Speaking  for  a  mcanent  for  our  serious  novelist,  we 
would  venture  to  remark  that  Mr.  Payne's  essays  are 
masterly,  and  masterly  in  a  humiine  and  understandable 
manner.  His  summary  of  the  activities  which  culminated 
in  the  notorious  feats  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  de  Gama  ; 
his  demonstration  of  tlie  truth  that  as,  in  Bacon's  phrase, 
Truth  is  the  Daughter  of  Time,  so  the  Renaissance  was 
the  daughter  of  Geographical  Discoverj- ;  his  broad 
indication  of  the  effect  of  colonising  on  religious 
toleration  and  the  growth  of  intellectual  freedom — these 
and  many  other  jMrts  of  his  work  can  scarcely  be 
overpraised.  Of  the  seventeen  contributors  to  the  volmne, 
we  think  that  Mr.  Payne  is  the  best,  and  it  was  a 
fortunate  accident  that  he  shoidd  come  first.  But  we  rate 
highly  many  of  the  others.  The  Rev.  William  Cunning- 
ham's monograph  an  "  Economic  Change  "  wiU  open  up 
a  'new  channel  for  the  agile  ideas  of  the  serious  novelist. 
His  statement  of  the  origin  of  capital,  or  rather  of  the 
discovery  of  the  uses  to  which  capital  could  be  put,  is 
fascinating,  suggestive,  and  —  we  think  —  practically 
valuable.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  asserted  that  the  sole 
aim  and  justification  of  science  is  prophecy.  He  would 
probably  say  nearly  the  same  of  history,  and  he  would 
be  right.  And  if  so,  if  mankind  looks  at  the  past  in 
order  that  it  may  look  the  more  clearly  at  the  future, 
then  these  representative  historians  of  the  "Cambridge 
Modem  History  "  are,  in  our  view,  doing  their  work  on 
the  proper  lines. 

The  volume  is  a  little  unequal — it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  perfect  evenness  throughout  eight  hundred 
pages.  Since  we  have  praised  the  more  excellent,  we 
will  animadvert  upon  the  less.  We  do  not,  for  example, 
consider  that  Mr.  L.  Arthur  Burd's  monograph  on 
"Florence:  Machiavelli  "  has  the  characteristics  of  style, 
breadth,  and  imagination  which  the  test  historj'  should 
disclose.  We  see  here  relics  of  the  "  old "  historical 
mannerisms,  a  tendency  to  catalogue  instead  of  grouping, 
and  a  certain  tendency  not  to  see  wood  for  trees.  But  we 
admit  that  Mr.  Burd  had  an  exceptionally  difficult  period  to 
handle.  Finally,  we  think  that  the  serious  novelist  wiU 
hold  a  strong  opinion  about  the  matter  referred  to  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  editorial  Preface  :  "  That  no 
place  has  been  found  in  this  volume  for  a  separate  account 
of  the  development  of  the  pictorial,  plastic,  and  decorative 
art  of  the  Renaissance,  may  appear  to  some  a  serious 
omission."  It  will.  To  the  serious  novelist  it  will  appear 
an  inexcusable  omission,  for  it  is  an  omission  not  minimised 
by  any  satisfactory  parenthetical  or  secondary  accounts. 
Not  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Acton,  nor  the  frivolous 
excuses  of  the  learned  editors,  will  deter  our  novelist  from 
asserting  dogmatically,  as  a  truth  so  clear  as  to  need  no 
proof,  that  its  neglect  of  the  fine  arts  is  a  grave  blot  on  this 
volume  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  Renaissance.  It 
argues  that  even  to-day  the  historian's  conception  of  history 
is  scarcely  adequate.  Nevertheless  the  first  instalment  of 
the  "  Cambridge  Natiiral  History  "  is  a  noble  apologia. 


The  Author  and   Himself. 

Pierre  Loti  and  "  Le  Livre  De  La  Pitie 
Et  De  La  Mort." 

M.  Hekiu  Bonnemain  has  quoted  a  phrase,  attributed  to 
Pierre  Loti  when  quite  a  child :  "  Toujours  se  lever, 
tonjours  se  coucher,  et  toujours  manger  de  la  soupe  qui 
11 'est  pas  bonne  !  "  Tliis  expression  at  once  of  satiety  and 
of  want  is  curiously  typical  of  the  French  naval  officer 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Academy.  As  a  man  he 
seems  to  be  hauuted  by  his  childhood,  dominated  by  the 
memory  of  familiar  places,  fascinated  by  the  smiles  on  lips 


long  dead.  And  the  fatigue  of  life  which  came  to  him  in 
childhood  is  with  him  still.  The  fatigue  and  the  same 
strange  persistence  in  searching  for  the  unknown  emotion  : 
the  restlessness  which  drives  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  the  unconquerable  fidelity  to  one  corner  of  the  shore 
of  France.  Very  few  writers  are  less  reticent  as  to  the  inti- 
mate details  of  their  lives,  and  yet  very  few  writers  possess 
the  innate  reserve  of  Pierre  Ijoti.  "  Et  quisait?"he 
exclaims,  "en  avan(,ant  dans  la  vie,  j 'en  viendrai  peut- 
etre  h  ecrire  d'encore  plus  intimes  choses  qu'  a  present  on 
ne  m'arracherait  pas, — et  cela  pour  essayer  de  ])rolonger, 
au  dela  de'ma  propre  duree,  tout  ce  qui  j'ai  etc,  tout  ce 
que  j 'ai  pleurc,  tout  ce  que  j'ai  aimo."  Eventually  the 
moment  came  when  these  intimate  secrets  found  expression, 
and  then  he  speaks  as  though  indeed  the  words  were 
being  torn  from  his  lips. 

Like  Turgenev,  like  George  Eliot,  he  too  is  "  pessimiste 
et  tendre,"  but  he  has  neither  the  irony  of  the  one,  so 
exquisite  and  so  elusive,  nor  the  reflective  power  of  the 
other,  so  sombre  and  yet  so  human.  For  the  ideas  and 
the  emotions  of  childhood  have  remained  with  him  in  the 
teeth  of  after  experience.  He  wanders  over  the  world 
seeking  the  blue  rose,  but  he  gathers  only  the  common  rose 
of  weariness.  He  seeks  everywhere  for  some  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  disillusion,  but  always  it  is  "  de  la  soupe 
qui  n'est  pas  bonne." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  personage  of  "  Peeheur 
D'Islande  "  is  not  this  or  that  Breton  fisherman,  but  the 
sea  itseK.  Certainly  Yann  and  Sylvestre  are  living  human 
beings,  but  it  is  in  the  sea  itself  that  one  must  search  for 
the  mirror  reflecting  the  soul  of  Loti.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  as  a  portrait-painter,  but  as  an  artist  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  moods  of  nature,  that  this  author  has  his 
7'aison  d'etre.  It  is  not  as  an  annalist  of  the  j)resent  that 
he  holds  us,  but  rather  as  one  for  whom  the  present  and 
the  future  are  but  dimmer  phases  of  the  past.  In  the 
unrest  and  the  permanence  of  the  sea  such  an  one  will  in- 
evitably find  a  source  of  inspiration.  That  is  why,  in  the 
innumerable  travels  of  Loti,  there  ai-e,  before  and  beyond 
all  others,  two  places  :  Ic  foyer  and  la  mer.  And  since 
Hugo's  endowment  of  the  sea  with  the  swift,  cruel  genius 
of  the  human  race,  there  has  been  no  iitierance  of  its 
mysterious  secrets  like  that  of  "  Pecheur  D'Islande  "  : — 

Is  this  the  mighty  ocean,  is  this  all ! 

How  differently  the  French  child  approaches  for  the  first 
time  the  sea  which  he  seems  to  recognise.  "  Puis,  tout  a 
coup,  je  m'arretai  glace,  frissonnant  de  peur  .... 
Nous  restiimes  un  moment  I'un  devant  I'autre,  moi  fascine 
par  elle."  The  egotism  of  this  description.  Titanic  as  it 
is,  pales  before  that  phase  of  imagination  which  is  a  part 
of  the  memory,  not  so  much  of  the  individual  as  of  the 
race.  Loti  has  foimd  the  enigma,  the  eternal  devourer 
and  the  eternal  suppliant.  Like  an  Undine  she  vvoos  him 
with  a  despairing  tenderness,  desiring  at  once  to  caress 
and  to  slay.  Like  an  Undine  her  torment  is  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  want  within  her,  the  secret  which  no 
mortals  will  ever  reveal  to  her  however  she  may  draw 
them  to  herself.  The  child  stood  and  faced  her,  and 
already  he  knew  that  she  was  waiting  for  him  through  the 
long  years.  And  from  that  moment  the  fascination  of  the 
sea,  which  is  neither  Jove  nor  terror,  but  rather  a  subtle 
l)lending  of  both,  lias  never  left  Pierre  Loti. 

"  Ce  livre  est  encore  plus  moi  que  tons  ceux  que  j'ai 
ecrits  jusqu'a  ce  jour,"  lie  writes  in  the  preface  to  "Le 
Livre  de  la  Pitie  et  de  la  Mort."  They  sound  simple,  almost 
trivial,  the  titles  of  tlie  sketches  included  in  this  volume  : 
"Chagrin  d'un  vieux  For^^at,"  "Vies  do  deux  Chaites," 
"Veuves  de  Pecheurs,"  "  Tante  Claire  nous  quitte." 
Here  there  is  little  suggestive  of  that  "  litterature  exotique" 
in  which  Loti  is  so  technically  proficient.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  something  almost  nail!  in  Ihe  limpid  sunplicity  of 
these  pages.  Two  cats  live,  and  their  story  is  written 
down,  "  Pour  mon  fils  Samuel  quand  il  saura  lire."     Our 
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own  Sir.  Fairchild  might  have  written  a  tale  with  some 
such  title  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  paternal  banalities. 
rSut  with  Loti  the  sketch  vibrates  with  the  mordant 
suggestiveness  which  it  is  the  cui-se  and  the  triumph  oli 
genius  to  create  for  itself.  Life  seems  tinged  for  us  with 
a  new  mystery ;  old  problems  look  less  rigidly  settled  ; 
there  seems  to  be  more  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  two- 
and-two-make-four  habit  of  thought.  For,  from  the  vistas 
of  a  cat's  luminous  eyes,  Loti  has  caught  the  impotent 
protest  and  the  ceaseless  question  which  are  the  secret  of 
his  own  despiir.  In  "  Tante  Claire  nous  quitte "  we 
reach  the  ultimate  note  of  pessimism  and  tenderness,  the 
final  expression,  as  it  were,  of  the  "  besoin  de  lutter  contre 
la  mort,"  even  upon  the  threshold  of  death.  For,  like 
"la  mer,"  "  le  foyer"  is  permeated  by  the  atmosphere  of 
approaching  doom. 

Daudet  and  "  Le  Petit  Chose." 

It  is  the  habit  of  people  in  general,  and  of  not  a  few 
critics  in  particular,  to  substitute  for  an  analysis  of  a  writer 
a  superficial  synthesis  of  his  works.  Applying  this  method 
to  the  works  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  one  finds  "that  there  are 
no  less  than  three  novelists  of  that  name.  There  is  the 
Daudet  of  the  "Tartarin  ''  series,  tlie  author  of  "  Froment 
jeune  et  Risler  aine"  and  the  author  of  "  Sapho."  This 
line  of. thought,  developed  to  its  logical  result,  gives  us 
the  absurdity  of  a  formula.  The  formula  disposes  of  a 
man  who  claimed  to  be  "entirely  subjective"  as  the 
Daudet  of  Dickens,  the  Daudet  of  Thackeray,  and,  finally, 
tlie  Daudet  of  Flaubert. 

Even  if  there  be  a  plausible  shrewdness  about  all  this, 
it  does  not  in  the  least  explain  the  Provencal  who  became 
a  Parisian,  the  troubadour  who  became  an  analyst  of  passion. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  about  the  figure  of  Tartarin  much 
of  the  irrepressible  giiiety  of  Dickens'  earlier  work.  There 
is  in  "  Froment  jeune  et  Risler  aine  "  a  suggestion  of  the 
cold  irony  of  Thackeray,  refracted,  as  it  wore,  into  a  more 
emotional  atmosphere.  While,  finally,  there  hovers,  about 
the  implacable  doom  of  "  vSapho  "  sometliing  of  Flaubert's 
Olympian  detachment.  But  in  none  of  these  cases  is  the 
pai-allel  really  just.  The  artistic  aims  of  Daudet  were 
iitterly  alien  from  those  of  Dickens.  His  French  logic, 
applied  to  sentimentality,  was  antagonistic  to  the  sardonic 
reserve  of  Thackeray.  Even  in  the  pages  of  "Sapho" 
flashes  of  southern  sunlight  intrude,  flashes  which  never 
illumine  the  gi'ey  tragedies  of  Flaubert. 

There  are,  however,  in  his  work  these  three  distinct 
ways  of  looking  at  men  and  things.  Moreover,  in  one 
unequal  book  it  is  quite  possible  to  discern  the  germ  of 
each  phase  of  artistic  presentation.  Of  "  Le  Petit  Chose  " 
Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard  (|uotes  Daudet  as  saying  :  "  I  wish  that 
I  had  waited.  Something  very  good  might  have  been 
written  on  my  youtli." 

Alphonse  Daudet  did  write  a  b(X)k  on  youth  after  he 
had  waited.  It  was  "  Pour  nies  Fils  quand  ils  auront 
vingt  ans  "  : — 

,         Pour  animer  le  marbre  orgueillem  de  ton  corps 
O  Sapho,  j'ai  donn6  tout  le  sang  de  mes  veines. 

There  is  the  essence  of  the  sinister  warning  from  the  lipa 
of  one  who  has  lived,  but  in  " Le  Petit  Chose"  one 
catches  the  actual  voice  of  youth  pleading  for  the  right  to 
live. 

In  this  book  are  expressed  both  the  joy  and  the  fear  of 
life.  When  an  author  has  divined  these  two  emotions  at 
twenty-five  he  has,  artistitiilly,  the  more  to  inculcate  from 
intuition,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  has  so  much  to  learn 
from  experience.  In  "  Sapho  "  the  author  seems  to  recall 
the  voices  of  the  past  to  which  he  listens  without  illusion  and 
abandons  without  regret.  In  "  T^e  Petit  Chose  "  a  human 
soul  is  listening  for  the  vague  promptings  of  the  future. 
Wliat  will  the  magic  years  bring  to  him  for  whom  quite 
ordinary  places  are  alreaily  haunted  ?     What  mossago  will 


there  be  for  him  who  is  already  dominated  by  the 
mysterious  cult  of  beauty  ? 

The  outline  of  this  story  is  compared,  of  course,  to  tho 
outhne  of  "  David  Copperfield."  It  is  indeed  the  same 
and  not  the  same.  The  book  is  not  crowded  with  living 
figures,  as  is  the  masterpiece  of  Dickens.  There  is  in  it 
nothing  like  the  richness  of  humour  and  pathos  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  English  novel.  Daudet,  who  gave,  not 
with  the  superb  bounty  of  Dickens,  but  with  far  greater 
delicacy,  has  not  placed  upon  this  book  the  stamp  of  his 
best  workmanship.  None  the  less,  it  is  "  something  very 
good."  Like  "  David  Copperfield,"  it  shows  us  that 
vague  search  for  something  which  in  the  distance  appears 
to  be  the  veritable  crovra  of  life.  And  for  le  Petit  Chose 
himself  ? 

Think  of  the  "Celebrated  Satyr"  of  Praxiteles,  and 
imagine  him  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  torment  of  art 
as  well  as  with  the  vitality  of  the  earth.  This  radiant 
being  watches  with  artistic  interest  the  sorrow  he  cannot 
share,  and  studies  the  burden  of  the  common  life  from 
which  he  is  excluded.  And  gradually  there  arises  witliin 
him  the  desire  to  share  the  toil  anil  experience  the  sorrow, 
and  a  soul  comes  to  him.  That  is  how  le  Petit  Chose 
1}ecame  a  man.  The  common  burden  was  too  obvious  for 
him  to  retain  his  divine  insouciance  ;  he  must  take  his 
share  of  it,  and  his  sacrifice  was  the  surrender  of  his 
art. 

"  Dans  le  fond  de  son  coeur,  le  petit  Chose  donne  xme 
demiere  lanne  a  ses  papillons  bleus."  So,  after  all  his 
liopes,  the  years  brought  liim  domesticity  and  tlie  quiet 
certainty  of  duty.  But  to  the  real  Petit  Chose,  to  him  who 
surrendered  his  art  only  witli  his  life,  this  apparent 
sacrifice  to  duty  gave  a  new  and  more  virile  power.  It  is, 
indeed,  at  this  stage  that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Daudet 
sometliing  of  the  mordant  restraint  of  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair."  Long  afterwards,  when  years  of  physical 
pain  liad  burnt  in  a  harslier  reading  of  life's  message,  we 
find  the  quondam  Petit  Chose  sharing  to  some  extent  tlie 
sombre  strength  of  Flaubert.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  this  book,  the  book  of  iiis  own  intimate  hopes,  the 
most  poignant  note  of  despair,  as  well  as  the  most  illusive 
dream  of  "Little  What's  His  Name"  have  found  expres- 
sion. Xot  only  is  it  the  history  of  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life,  but  it  is  also  strangely  symbolic  of  the  after- 
develoj)ment  of  his  work.  Here,  too,  rather  than  in  the 
more  finished  pages  of  "Sapho,"  has  Alphonse  Daudet 
expressed  the  enigma  of  his  life. 


"Where  there  is  Nothino-." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  latest  drama,  "  Where  there  is  Nothing," 
which  has  been  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  "  United 
Irishman,"  is  subversive  and  revolutionary  enough  to 
please  the  most  advanced.  Mr.  Yeats  here  ranks  himself 
among  the  reformers,  and  his  methods  are  the  methods  of 
Ibsen,  yet  with  a  difference.  Ibsen  is  strong,  is  cruel,  is 
obdurate  ;  in  the  redemption  towards  which  he  would  lead 
lis  he  never  falters.  His  disciples  follow  him  along  the 
road  of  rebelhon  towards  justice  by  means  of  what  is 
commonly  called  injustice,  or  towards  truth  and  freedom 
even  in  the  teeth  of  crime.  Mr.  Yeats  points  along  the 
same  road  of  rebellion,  but  it  is  music  by  which  he 
would  lead  us,  music  that  he  bids  us  listen  for  at 
the  far  goal.  The  voice  of  the  poet  is  the  voice  which 
speaks  to  us  by  the  way.  Law  ?  Order  ?  They  must 
indeed  be  overthrown,  tor  there  is  an  order  which  is 
greater,  the  order  of  love.  Duty  ?  But  there  is  beauty. 
Sobriety?  What  is  that  when  there  is  the  hot  fire  of 
imagination  rioting  in  a  man's  head  ?  Wisdom  ?  But 
there  is  the  irresponsibility  of  folly  first.  The  Earth? 
■  But  there  ai-e  tlie  stars,      'ftic  world?    But  there  is  Cod. 
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And  so  lie  says  "  the  Cbristiaii's  business  is  nut  reforma- 
tion, but  revelation  " ;  the  revelation  of  the  world,  as  it 
liiTit  came  to  mankind,  which  was  the  image  and  beauty 
of  God.  "  Jesus  Christ  creiited  in  the  hearts  of  men  a 
terrible  joy,"  a  joy  above  law,  order,  governmonts,  and 
i-hurches  :  walla  must  be  broken  up  and  men  must  go  back 
to  the  joy  of  the  green  earth,  the  dark  and  the  dawn,  for 
"  the  changing  Heavens  and  the  many  coloured  fields  '"  are 
Ood's  love— here  again  we  listen  to  the  music — the  will  of 
tlod  within  tliem  and  His  love  over  and  about  them. 

And  so  I'anl,  the  hero,  first  leaves  the  ancestral  home 
and  its  comforts,  and  joins  the  "houseless  people"  as  a 
tinker,  wandering  always  through  the  land,  with  a  tinker 
maiden  as  his  wife,  with  whom  ho  has  "  leppcd  the 
budget"  in  tinker  marriage  fashion,  'i'lie  wandering, 
casual  music  of  the  spheres  leads  him  on  until,  worn  by 
illness  and  exposure,  lie  is  brought  by  his  brother  tinkers 
to  the  shelter  of  the  monastery  door.  In  the  monastery 
lie  learns  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  it  is  within  a  man's 
iieart  by  prayer  and  fasting,  but  the  music  calls  him  on,  a 
sudden  light  shines  above  the  light  even  of  vigil  and  prayer, 
a  voice  bids  liim  follow  a  higher  law  than  even  tlie  servants 
of  God  would  imi)ose — there  is  God  Himself  the  "  lawless 
Tnity."  The  religion  that  a  man  needs  is  "  wliolly  super- 
natural." Sadly  the  monks  fall  away  from  him,  for  they 
love  him  well ;  but  tliey  know  CJod  tlirough  the  symbols 
of  the  Church  alone  ;  and  once  more  he  wanders  forth  with 
three  faithful  followers,  who  only  painfully  and  partially 
divine  tlie  doctrines  whicii  lie  teaches,  loving  much  but 
understanding  little.  Even  these  desert  liim  at  the  end 
when,  accusing  him  of  witchcraft,  the  mob  rush  in  with 
uplifted  sticks. 

His  old  friends  tlie  tinkers  find  liim  in  the  rained 
abbey  by  the  river,  waiting  for  death,  "  the  last  adventure, 
the  first  perfect  joy,  for  at  death  the  soul  comes  into 
]X)ssession  of  itself  and  returns  to  the  joy  that  made  it." 
And  thus  the  music  guides  us  to  the  end,  and  while  the 
cloud  removes  Paul  out  of  our  sight,  we  have,  as  it  were, 
the  lingering  notes  in  the  distance  beyond  the  stars, 
mingling  with  the  keening  and  the  tears  of  Sabina,  the 
tinker  maiden,  and  her  fellows. 

Mr.  Yeats  is  a  poet  first  and  last,  a  true  poet.  He 
may  raise  politics  to  a  point  to  whicli  they  are  seldom 
raised,  and  politicians  may  do  well  to  hear  with  their  ears 
and  understand  with  their  hearts  and  heads :  he  may 
inculcate  in  the  children  of  the  Celts  a  faith  in  the  old 
gods  of  Ireland  :  he  may  follow  magic  dovm  its  most  occult 
and  devious  paths  :  he  may  teach  men  to  eschew  war  and 
crime,  and  to  love  dancing  and  laughter,  but  he  will  do  it 
all,  not  with  the  weapons  of  a  reformer,  but  witli  the 
wand  of  a  poet — not  as  a  practical  leader  of  mtm,  but,  as 
he  himself  says,  as  a  revealer  of  "the  things  tliat  never 
can  lie  accomphshed  in  time,"  by  tlie  music  that  lives 
in  men's  hearts,  which  concerns  itself  little  with  good 
governments  or  bad,  but  which  is  eternally  alive  in  the  joy 
of  their  souls,  alive,  and  new,  and  fresli,  though  the  world 
may  grow  old. 


Impressions. 

X.— One  Winter  Night. 

It  was  half-past  ten  at  night,  foggy,  slushy,  and  bitterly 
cold.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  were  falling,  as  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  official  and  I  beat  our  way  against 
the  north-easter  to  a  west-end  slum,  where  he  was  due 
to  make  an  enquiry.  Once  we  stopped.  It  was  in  front 
of  the  bhnd  wall  of  a  place  of  entertainment  where  the 
patrons  of  the  cheaper  seats  wait,  in  queue,  for  the 
ojiening  of  the  doors.  Just  above,  ])rotru(ling  from  the 
wall,    was    a   verandah :    below   was   a  grating  through 


whicli  hot  air  from  the  laundry  furnaces  or  kitchen  fires 
ascended.  Standing  on  this  grating  close  together,  with 
hands  outstretched  to  the  warmth,  a  score  or  so  of  out- 
casts were  huddled.  The  wind  screamed  round  the  corner, 
piercing  through  tlieir  rags.  These  wretched  men  and 
women  stared  at  us  dumbly,  and  •  at  the  figure  of  a  blind 
man  who  passed  slowly  up  and  down  that  line  of  miserj- 
crying  not  "matches,"  nor  "bootlaces,"  nor  "  pity  the 
blind,"  but  this  :  "  He  openeth  deep  things  of  the  spirit  to 
them  that  love  Him."  These  words  lie  repeated  slowly  and 
often,  tapping  with  his  stick  on  the  pavement.  I  still 
hear  the  rattle  of  his  stick  and  his  hoarse  voice  crying 
those  words  from  out  his  darkness:  "He  openeth  deep 
things  of  the  spirit  to  them  that  love  Him." 

Across  the  road  was  a  fried-fish  shop.  "  No,"  said  the 
official,  "  even  conditions  like  these  must  not  affect  the 
principle  of  alms-giving.  I  have  never  spent  a  penny 
in  indiscriminate  charity,  and  never  will.  The  State  is 
prepared  to  feed  and  house  them.  If  you  give  them  food 
it  will  merely  delay  their  going  where  we  want  them  to 
go,  where  they  should  go." 

We  walked  on  to  the  slum  where  he  was  to  make  his 
enquiry.  I  waited  an  hour,  in  shelter,  and  thought  of 
happy  sights  I  had  seen  in  the  country  that  day— a 
yellow-hammer  perching  on  a  rail,  and  then  flying  off, 
a  Hash  of  colour,  into  the  sunlight ;  a  heron  circling 
above  a  f)ond,  and  settling  on  the  bough  of  a  tree ;  a 
duck  waddling  down  the  bank,  and  seating  itself, 
astonished  but  composed,  on  the  ice.  as  if  it  were  an 
ann-chair :  a  yellow  road,  powdered  with  snow,  shining 
up  and  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  lighter  than  the  sky ; 
the  crescent  moon  hanging  above  the  fir  trees. 

When  the  official  came  downstairs,  we  went  out  again 
into  the  night.  The  theatre  people  had  gone  home, 
the  streets  were  bleak  and  bare,  the  wind  had  risen,  but 
that  warm  air  from  the  grating  was  still  rising.  There 
were  double  the  number  of  outcasts  huddled  together 
waiting— for  what  ?  The  blind  man  had  disappeared,  but 
across  the  way  the  lighted  windows  of  the  fried-fish  shop 
steamed  with  vapour  that  said  "Food!  food!"  I  in- 
sisted. It  was  too  late.  A  movement  of  expectation  swept 
over  the  outcasts.  They  saw,  as  wc  saw,  two  men  and  a 
woman,  well  dressed,  approach.  Slung  on  a  broom- 
handle  w^ere  two  pails  full  to  the  brim  of  hot  pea-soup. 
The  woman  carried  a  cup. 

That  foolish  trio  passed  joyously  down  the  line,  dipping 
and  giving.     The  official  frowned. 


Drama. 

Second  Cousins  to  the  Worm. 

T  Tn.\NK  heaven  that  I  do  not  see  life  as  Captain  Marshall 
sees  it.  After  a  night  with  the  "  The  ITnforeseen  "  at  the 
Haymarket,  1  feel  as  if  I  had  been  studying  the  incalcul- 
able attractions  and  repulsions  of  animalcula^  beheld  through 
a  microscope,  or  walking  in  one  of  those  weird  worlds 
imagined  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  amongst  specimens  of  a 
iieo-human  type  wliich  the  process  of  evolution  has  robbed 
of  its  pineal  gl.and  or  some  other  equally  imixirtant 
spiritual  organ.  Captain  Marshall's  hero  and  heroine  are, 
I  suppose,  meant  to  be  an  ordinary  decent  man  and 
woman ;  yet,  at  all  critical  moments  of  the  play,  they 
seem  to  me  to  behave,  not  so  'much  with  a  disregard  of, 
as  with  a  singular  and  fatal  insensitiveness  to,  the  point 
of  honour.  They  are  what  has  no  doubt  been  described 
before  as  soid-blind.  1  can  conceive  no  more  d.nmning 
indictment  of  an  emotional  play,  in  whicli,  whether  it  is 
to  issue  as  tragedy  or  as  romance,  it  is  an  essential  that 
the  characters  whose  emotions  we  are  asked  to  share 
should  be  able,  whatever  their  failures  and  whatever  their 
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misdoings,  still  on  the  whole  to  claim  and  retain  our 
sympathies.  "The  Unforeseen"  leaves  me  disbelieving 
in  the  heroine  and  wanting  to  kick  the  hero.  It  will, 
perhaps,  make  the  gravamen  of  my  criticism  clearer  if  I 
offer  an  imperfect  analysis  of  the  highly  ingenious  plot. 
Margaret  Fielding,  forbidden  by  her  father  to  marry 
Harry  Traquair,  takes  her  destiny  into  her  own  hands  and 
joins"  her  lover  in  Paris.  It  is  a  perfectly  honourable 
and  straightforward  transaction  ;  but  almost  immediately 
after  her  arrival,  one  Captain  Haynes,  a  friend  of 
Traquair's,  who  has  seen  him  enter  the  hotel,  makes 
his  appearance,  and  in  the  embarrassment  of  the 
moment  Traquair  introduces  Margaret  as  his  wife, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fart  the  wedding  is  not  until  the 
morrow.  From  Haynes  Traquair  learns,  quite  casually, 
tliat  the  bank  in  which  all  his  property  is  invested  has 
burst.  Margaret  is  a  high-hearted  girl,  and  shows  lierself 
ready  as  a  matter  of  course  to  "  play  the  game."  But 
Traquair  is  unmanned  and  allows  his  real  self  to  peep 
out.  He  whines  and  bemoans  tiie  fate  with  which  he  has 
no  idea  of  grappling.  As  for  marriage,  he  will  certainly 
not  saddle  himself  with  that  under  the  circumstances. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  changes  his  mind,  but  Margaret, 
to  whom  the  real  self  has  come  as  a  revelation,  declines 
to  renew  her  offer.  She  will  rejoin  her  people,  who  ha\e 
supixjsed  her  to  be  passing  through  Paris  and  will  never 
know  how  nearly  she  stayed  there  altogether.  This  she 
does,  and  Traquair,  as  he  has  jireviously  threatened, 
commits  suicide.  Margaret,  safe  in  the  bosom  of  lier 
family,  keeps  her  own  counsel  as  to  her  connection 
with  the  "tragedy"  and  no  suspicion  falls  upon  her. 
But,  not  unnaturally,  she  lives  in  fear  of  a  meeting 
with  Captain  Haynes.  What  she  does  not  know  is  that 
Haynes  had  had  a  companion  with  him  in  Paris.  The 
Rev.  Walter  Maxwell  had  gone  to  Paris  to  consult  an 
oculist,  had  watched  Margaret,  himself  unseen,  as  she 
stood  with  her  hands  behind  her  head  upon  her  balcony, 
and  had  heard  from  Haynes  that  her  name  was  Mrs. 
Traquair.  Shortly  afterwards  he  had  gone  blind.  So  that, 
although  he  was  the  vicar  of  tlie  very  parish  in  which  the 
Fieldings  lived,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  identifying  the 
charming  and  sympathetic  Miss  Fielding  with  the  lady  of 
the  balcony.  Need  I  say  that  Maxwell  and  Margaret  fall 
in  love  and  marry  ?  Margaret,  however,  still  keeps  her 
counsel  about  her  perfectly  blameless  sojourn  in  Paris. 
The  next  event  is  the  return  of  Haynes,  who  lias  been 
unkind  enough  to  change  liis  name,  and  is  thus  sprung 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Margaret  as  an  old  friend  of  lier 
husband.  After  a  rather  good  "  fencing  "  scene,  he  shows 
tliat  he  has  recognised  her,  but,  for  a  reason  that  will 
appear  presently,  does  not  denounce  her.  But  a  still 
more  dangerous  and  "  unforeseen  "  crisis  is  at  hand.  The 
only  blot  upon  the  happiness  of  the  Maxwell  marriage  is 
Walter's  blindness.  He  has  never,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  to  his  knowledge,  seen  his  wife.  In  Act  iv.  he 
has  been  through  a  successful  operation  in  Loudon. 
Margaret,  all  in  a  tremor  of  expectation,  awaits  him  in 
the  Vicarage  drawing-room.  After  the  first  passionate 
embrace,  lie  pulls  aside  the  blinds  and  steps  back  to  gaze 
upon  his  wife.  Suddenly,  as  she  stands  there,  with  her 
h.-mds  behind  her  head,  the  lady  of  the  balcony  dawns 
upon  him.  He  at  once  puts  the  worst  construction  upon 
her  presence  in  Paris,  and  upraids  her.  The  idyll  is  on 
the  point  of  crumbling  into  fragments,  when  Haynes 
enters,  and  by  the  production  of  a  letter  to  himself  from 
Traquair,  written  immediately  before  the  suicide  and 
detailing  all  the  circumstances,,  brings  Maxwell  to  his 
wife's  feet  in  tears  of  repentance. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  serious  issues,  and  liave 
said  nothing  alxiut  the  comic  relief,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  deal,  but  which  did  not  happen  to  take  my  fancy. 
Perhaps  I  was  prejudiced  by  the  introduction  in  the  first 
few  lines  of  tlie  old,  old  joke  about  the  gentleman  who 
invariably  spoke  French  to  the  waiters  in  Paris,  and  was 


invarialily  answered  in  English.  In  any  case  humour  is 
empliatically  one  of  those  things  about  which  non  est 
disputandum.  Nor  need  I  dwell  upon  the  highly  artificial 
nature  of  the  devices,  tlie  blindness  in  the  one  case,  in 
the  otlier  the  change  of  name,  by  whicli  the  blows  of  tlie 
"unforeseen"  are  brought  down  upon  Mrs.  Maxwell's 
head,  although  these  may  reasonably  be  considered  to 
stretch  the  plausible  to  the  extreme  limits  permissible 
even  in  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  What  I  carry  away  from 
the  play  is,  as  I  said,  an  amazed  sense  of  the  congenital 
incapacity  which  all  the  characters  display  for  doing  the 
straight  thing.  Why  did  Captain  Haynes  not  produce 
the  dociunent  in  his  possession  as  soon  as  he  first  recog- 
nised the  soi-disant  Mrs.  Traquair?  Why  did  Margaret, 
who  was  con.scious  of  innocence,  and  wanting  neither  in 
1  train  nor  courage,  not  tell  the  whole  business  out  to  the 
man  she  loved  and  wlio  loved  her,  at  the  time  they  were 
married?  I  oliject  to  these  people  l)eing  made,  against 
the  real  laws  of  their  nature,  to  creep  and  crawl,  merely 
in  order  that  Captain  Marsliall's  plot  may  not  come 
al)ruptly  to  a  close.  But  most  unpardonable  of  all  is  the 
extraordinary  collapse  of  the  liev.  Walter  Maxwell.  Here 
is  an  apparently  liigh-minded  and  hard-working  minister 
of  religion.  He  has  been  married  long  enough  to  know 
what  manner  of  woman  his  wife  is.  A  shadow  of  sus- 
jiicion  crosses  his  mind  against  her,  and  instead  of 
flaming  up  in  her  defence,  instead  of  even  giving  her  a 
chance  for  explanation,  he  at  once  passes  from  suspicion 
to  certainty,  and  accuses  her  of  having  been  another 
man's  mistress.  I  do  not'  believe  that  clergymen  are  such 
worms.  It  is  the  kind  of  stroke  that  one  would  expect  in  a 
cynical  parody  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Only  Mr.  Shaw 
woidd  have  meant  it,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
Captain  Marshall  even  sees  it. 

E.    K.    CfLVAmERS. 


Art. 

Alone  in  a  Gallery. 

I  WAS  quite  alone  in  the  Gallery.  On  the  walls  (it  was 
at  Messrs.  Lawrie's  in  Bond  Street)  were  twenty-seven 
"notable"  pictures  belonging  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter, 
who  has  generously  lent  them  in  aid  of  the  King's  Hospital 
Fund.  The  charge  is  one  sliilling,  but  as  for  the  best  part 
of  an  afternoon  I  had  the  gallery  to  myself,  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  charity  will  not  materially  benefit.  In  the  silence  I 
asked  myself  two  (|uestions  :  Do  the  public  really  care 
about  pictures  ?  If  you  owned  this  collection,  what 
degree  of  pleasure  would  it  add  to  your  lire  ?  The  first 
question  answered  itself  at  once  ;  an  answer  to  the  second 
would  follow  later.  Meanwhile  the  solitude  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  my  attitude  towards  Fred 
Walker ;  Turner  and  Rossetti,  not  as  seers  of  visions 
and  dreamers  of  dreams,  liut  as  picture-makers ;  and 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  The  value  of  this  collection  of  pictures 
at  auction  did  not  concern  me  ;  their  interest  as  depicting  a 
certain  stage  of  a  painter's  career  I  ignored  ;  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann's  preface  I  read  and  put  by  after  noting  that  among 
all  the  collectors  of  pictures  in  Ijondon  he  knows  "  of  none 
endowed  so  riclily  as  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  with  the  gift  of 
catholicity  of  taste,"  and  that  he  finds  himself  able  to  use 
such  an  expression  as  "the  lovable  school"  of  Fred 
Walker,  Pinwell,  &c.  This  preface  I  put  by  ;  no  doubt  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  to  be  told  that  "  Turner's 
wonderful  rifachnento  of  Titian  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary tou7'8  de  force  of  the  artist,"  and  that  Rossetti's 
"  La  Bella  Mano  "  adds  "  a  rich  note  of  romantic  poetry  to 
the  exhibition,"  but  I  wanted  to  evade  the  teacher  and  to 
answer  my  own  modest  question  :  "If  you  owned  this 
collection,  what  degree  of  pleasure  would  it  add  to  your 
life?"      With   that  intent  I  pkced  a    gilt-backed    chair 
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before  eacli  canvas  in  turn,  and  there  sat  for  ten  minntei 
gazing  and  reflecting. 

My  task  was  nearly  ended  when  two  men  entered  the 
giillerj'.  They  were  elderly :  they  looked  successful,  and 
their  conversation,  which  was  not  carried  on  in  a  whisper, 
proclaimed  that  tliey  were  connected  with  the  arts.  It  . 
was  not  easy  to  fi.t  my  attention  on  the  pictures  :  one  of 
the  remarks,  a  question  I  overheard,  made  it  impos.sil)le — 
this:  "Have  the  British  public  learned  to  stand  Fred 
"Walker  yet  ?  " 

Could  I  be  dreaming  ?  Xo  !  The  speaker  was  real,  and 
he  certainly  belonged  to  the  old  school.  Could  it  be  that 
to  him  Fred  Walker  was  still  a  little  new,  a  little  daring, 
a  little  experimental  ?  Tliat  was  so.  He  still  wondered, 
if  the  British  public  could  stand  Fred  Walker.  Stand 
him  ?  He  has  been  taken  to  the  public  bosom  these  many 
years  :  he  is  the  protagonist  of  the  "  lovable  "  school :  his 
"Harbour  of  Refuge  "  calls  people  to  the  Tate  Gallery: 
were  his  "  Bathers  "  to  be  shown  at  Whitechapel  it  would 
assuredly  be  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  And  for  ten  minutes 
that  afternoon  I  had  lieen  lamenting  my  incapacity  to 
derive  any  pleasure  at  all  from  "  The  Bathers." 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  heresy  ;  that  Sir  John 
Millais,  large-hearted  man,  called  Walker  the  "  greatest 
artist  of  the  century,"  and  that  George  Mason  referred  to 
liim  as  the  "  biggest  genius  of  the  present  day."  But 
nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  in  "  The  Bathers  "  and  a 
few  other  pictures.  Walker  is  a  rank  sentimentalist. 
These  bathing  boys  are  posed.  Graceful  lines,  not  natural 
movements,  was  the  artist's  aim'.  He  sought  beauty,  and 
in  seeking  it  too  avidiously,  he  lost  truth,  and  foxmd 
prettiness.  Whatever  there  is  of  charm  and  light  in 
the  picture  is  spoilt  by  the  theatricality  of  the  group 
of  figures.  They  were  bom  from  the  imagination, 
not  seen  by  the  eye.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
1x)ys'  shirts  to  realise  how  untrue  the  picture  is.  Every- 
body knows  the  kind  of  shirt  worn  by  boys  who  bathe, 
higgledy-piggledy,  in  the  Thames.  Three  of  the  pro- 
minent sliirts  in  "  The  Bathers  "  are  a  beautiful  red,  a 
beautiful  grey-blue,  and  a  beautiful  green.  The  picture 
irritates  by  its  untruth,  its  sentimentality,  and  its 
forced  prettiness.  To  own  it  would  not  give  me  any 
jJeasure.  Similarly,  for  me  "  The  Harbour  of  Refuge  "is 
spoilt  by  the  unnatural  grace  of  the  mower.  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  in  "Patience,"  laughed  that  pose 
off  the  world's  stage.  But  when  the  conditions  of  his 
subject  put  the  curb  on  Walker's  sentimental  idea  of 
beauty,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  artist.  The 
figures,  especially  the  boy  with  the  hoop,  try  hard  to  spoil 
the  charm  of  "  .\  Fishmonger's  Shop " ;  "Philip  in 
Church,"  beautiful  as  it  is,  verges  perilously  near  the 
sentimental;  but  "The  Street,  Cookham,"  and  "The 
Rainy  Day "  are  a  delight  to  see,  and  a  pleasure  to 
remember. 

Neither  could  I  find  pleasure  in  the  possession  of 
Turner's  "wonderful  rifacimcntooi  Titian  "  called  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  or  "  The  Departure  for  the  Chase."  Is  there 
any  man  or  woman  living  who  can  jJace  hand  on  heart 
and  say  that  this  composition  givas  him  or  her  any 
pleasure  ?  The  goddess  sprawls  on  the  bank.  Adonis  is 
making  ready  to  start.  Cupids  sport  with  doves  in  the 
gloomy  overhanging  trees.  For  the  Turner  of  the 
"  Temeraire,"  for  the  Turner  of  the  watercolours  I  can 
shout  with    the   loudest,    but    this    "classical"    picture, 

Eainted  by  this  "mighty  but  tottering  giant  "  two  years 
efore  his  death,  I  should,  if  I  jwssessed  it,  turn  to 
the  wall.  At  Christie's,  "Venus  and  Adonis"  would 
fetch  an  enormous  sum,  but  that  slirewd  gathering 
of  men  who  are  for  ever  fingering  the  pulse  of  the 
market  judge  a  work  by  its  rarity,  not  by  its  beauty. 
Neither  would  it  give  me  any  pleasure  to  see  Reynolds's 
"Nymph  and  Piping  Boy"  on  my  walls,  nor  Rossetti's 
dull  and  disjiiriting  "  La  Bella  Mimo."  It  would  please 
my  vanity  to  say  to  a  casual  acquaintance  who  had  known 


me  in  the  days  when  I  framed  "Art  Journal"  plates, 
"Come  and  see  my  Reynolds,"  or  "Come  and  see  my 
Rossetti,"  but  nothing  more.  A  pastel  by  Mr.  Clausen  or 
Mr.  Rothenstein,  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hatherell,  or  the  littlte 
"Duse"  by  Mr.  Nicholson  on  my  walls  would  give  me 
pleasure.  "  Fortunately,  for  painters  and  dealers  most 
collectors  think  differently. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  space  wUl  only  permit  me  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  pictures  in  Sir  CuUibert  Quilter's 
collection.  I  must  leave  unnoticed  many  that  give 
jjleasure  in  varying  degrees,  and  pass  on  to  one  that 
fixed  my  attention,  which  has  beauty  of  a  kind,  interest 
of  a  kind,  and  something  more.  Tliat  was  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  "  Scapegoat." 

It  is  easy  to  discover  what  one  does  not  like  in 
this  remarkable  picture.  The  colour  is  often  hard  ;  the 
articidations  on  the  distant  mountains  are  painted  as 
minutely  as  the  goat's  hair ;  there  is  no  atmosphere ; 
the  most  learned  scientific  critic  woidd  find  it  difficult 
to  explain  the  values.  And  yet  it  is  a  picture  that  one 
does  not  tire  of  looking  at,  and  that  lives  in  the  memory. 
It  is  negatively  great ;  that  is  rare.  Nothing  is  forced, 
nothing  is  done  for  effect.  The  painter  felt  the  subject 
intensely,  and  he  has  set  do^vn  what  he  felt — no  more, 
no  less.  "And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited."  It  is  a  picture  of 
desolation.  The  loveliness  of  the  sunlight  reflections  on 
the  salt-encrusted  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  accentuates 
the  loneliness  of  the  scene.  Carcasses  of  animals  strew 
the  noisome  valley,  and  in  the  foreground  stands  the 
wretched,  bewildered  beast,  its  feet  sinking  into  the  slime, 
its  eyes  wide  open  With  the  agony  that  cannot  understand 
its  own  fear.  This  picture  is  more  than  paint :  it  holds 
an  idea. 

My  question  was  answered,  but  "  The  Scapegoat  "  gives 
something  besides  pleasure.  It  has  the  power  to  move, 
to  stir. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

The  End  of  the  World. 

Thk  fear  of  a  final  catastrophe  in  which  the  luiiverse 
known  to  us  shall  perish,  has  always  had  a  fascination  for 
a  certain  order  of  mind,  and  has  exercised  no  inconsider- 
able influence  on  the  evolution  of  human  ideas.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Era,  the  whole  civilized,  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  Roman,  world  was  obsessed  by  tliis  idea, 
which  was  held  by  Stoic  and  other  philosophers  quite  as 
firmly  as  by  the  Primitive  Church.  It  was,  of  course, 
founded  on  the  belief  of  the  nearness  of  the  Second 
Advent.  The  Gnostic  sects  which  first  tried  to  bridge 
the  distance  between  the  new  religion  and  culture  did 
much  to  encourage  the  belief,  and  to  spread  prophecies  of 
the  coming  time  when,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  the  perfect 
number  should  be  made  up,"  and  earth  and  sea  should 
vanish  in  one  gigantic  cataclysm.  Later,  their  successors, 
under  such  names  as  Manichajans,  PrisciUianists,  Cathari, 
and  the  hke,  prevented  the  doctrine  from  dying  out,  until 
in  the  year  1000,  its  revival  brought  about  such  a  lively 
outburst  of  credulity  that  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  Europe  flocked  panic-stricken  into  the  churches  and 
gave  up  to  the  priests  a  great  part  of  their  worldly  wealth, 
with  the  result  that  a  famine  put  a  serious  check  for  the 
time  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  human  race.  How  far 
the  dread  of  the  end  of  the  world  has  been  the  cause  and 
how  far  it  has  been  the  result  of  ])olitical  agitation, 
we  wiU  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  plain  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  internecine  wars  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  did  much  to  convince  men 
that  all  himian  progress  was  at  an  end,  on  the  qther,  the 
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theoiy  that  all  distinctions  between  one  class  and  another  ' 
wonld  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  a  common  calamity  has 
in  all  ages  tended  towards  an  upheaval  of  the  revolutionarjt-  ■ 
forces  of  society.     It  has,  indeed,  been  noticed  that  apocfti'' 
lyptic   visions   of    the    end  of   all  things   have   generally 
produced  a  strong  hankering  on  the  part  of  the  visionaries 
after  the  general  redistribution  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
a  corresi)on(ling  recklessness  as  to  the  means  by  which  it 
could  be  brought  about.     This  was  never,  perhaps,  better 
examplified    than    during  the  Reign    of  the  Saints — and 
of  Cromwell — in  J'^ngland. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
the  possibility  of  a  final  catastrophe  has  been,  and  to 
some  extent  still  is  one  of  the  favourite  speculations  of 
science.  The  Stoics  and  their  fellows  held,  indeed,  that 
the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  this  notion  was 
foimded  not  on  rational,  but  on  mystic  grounds,  and 
depended  entirely  upon  tlie  tradition,  well-foimded  so  far  as 
it  went,  that  it  had  in  the  beginning  emerged  from  water. 
The  Gnostics,  improving  on  this,  declared  that  when  all 
things  were  ready,  a  conflagration  would  be  started  by  the 
"  perfect"  fire  wielded  by  the  faithful,  and,  as  some  of  the 
wilder  sectiiries  are  very  likely  to  have  tried  experiments 
to  this  end  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  probable  that  some 
inkling  of  this  forecast  may  be  concealed  imder  Nero's 
accusation  that  the  burning  of  Rome  was  caused  by  the 
Christians.-  But  when  the  sti;dy  of  natural  science 
followed  the  Revival  of  Greek  Learning,  most  of  these 
speculations  found  their  point  of  support  in  the  sun.  In 
the  early  ages  of  revived  science,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  executioner  of  the  world  would  be  a  comet,  which 
in  its  eccentric  orbit  round  the  suu  would  knock  up 
against  the  earth  and  reduce  it  to  atoms  in  a  second. 
But  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  earth  has  more  than 
once  passed  through  the  tail,  if  not  through  the  nucleus  of 
a  comet  without  any  of  us  being  one  penny  the  worse,  it  has 
since  been  generally  considered  that  a  more  lingering  death 
is  reserved  for  us.  Thus  all  men  of  science  have  for  some 
time  agreed  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun  must  be 
gradually  dying  out,  and  that  when  it  is  finally  expended 
the  solar  system  will  cease  to  exist.  Clemence  Rover,  as 
shewn  in  the  Acu)emy  at  the  time,  would  have  varied  the 
programme  by  causing  the  moon,  insensibly  drawn  to  the 
earth  by  our  planet's  superior  attraction,  to  first  hit  us 
with  a  bump  which  would,  we  were  assured,  be  sufficient 
to  extinguish  all  terrestrial  life.  But,  according  to  other 
scientists,  including  Lord  Kelvin,  tlie  end  will  come  when 
the  earth,  already  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun's 
heat  to  a  lifeless  and  frigid  mass,  will  return  to  the  sun 
from  which  it  sprang  and  be  re-al).sorbed — as  the  old 
mythologists  would  have  said — within  the  bosom  of  its 
parent. 

A  daily  newspaper  has  lately,  apropos  of  Dr.  Sven 
Hedin's  Asiatic  explorations,  propounded  a  rival  theory. 
According  to  the  "  Standard  "  the  climate  of  a  great  part  of 
the  globe  is  gradually  becoming  drier,  and  this  is  due  to 
those  sun-spots  which  have  been  invoked  as  the  cause  of 
80  many  calamities,  including  therein  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  bread.  How  this  comes  about  is  not  very  clear,  though 
our  contemporary  thinks  it  would  be  easier  to  explain  if 
"  the  sun  were  really  a  variable  star"  ;  but  the  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  sun-spots  cause  a  diminution  of  the  rainfaD, 
by  lessening  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  sun. 
Kven  the  basis  of  this  argument  is  verj'  doubtful,  for 
while  some  observers  claim  that  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots 
is  accompanied  by  a  fall,  others  think  it  is  associated  with 
a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  earth.  The  truth  probably 
is  that,  as  Mr.  Rol)ert  Scott  has  suggested,  they  exercise 
very  little  influence  upon  terrestrial  temperature  at  all, 
and  this  becomes  more  likely  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
tremely small  portion  of  the  sun's  surface — not  more  than 
one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  whole— covered  by  the 
largest  eruption  of  sun-spots.  Diminishing  this  still 
further  by  subtracting  the  extremely  large  proportion  of 


solar  heat  which  does  not  reach  us  at  all,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  difiEerence  that  they  can  make  to  us  in 
this  respect  is  fairly  negligible. 

Even  were  it  otherwise,  is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  earth  is  diying  up  ?  The  rainfall  is  in 
the  main  caused  by  the  mixing  of  currents  of  damp  air 
with  those  of  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  dampness  of  the  air  is 
mostly  due  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
earth's  surface.  Thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  in  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  the  western  side  of  the  continent  is 
always  more  equable  in  climate  than  the  eastprn,  owing 
to  the  winds  there  prevalent  being  westerly  and  bringing 
with  them  masses  of  vapour  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
oceans  over  which  they  blow.  So,  too,  at  the  Equator, 
where  the  heat  of  the  sun  attains  its  greatest  force,  the  rain- 
fall, when  it  does  come,  is  so  terrific  that  Dampier's  story  of 
drinking-cups  being  filled  by  it  quicker  than  they  could 
be  drained  by  drinking  has  been  thought  to  be  not 
incredible.  If,  therefore,  the  heat  of  the  sun  were  so 
to  diminish  as  to  cause  a  general  lowering  of  temperature 
all  over  the  world,  it  might  indeed  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
the  rainfall.  But  the  theory  that  solar  heat  is  being 
slowly  exhausted  depends  upon  proof  that  it  is  main- 
tained by  combustion  only,  and  this  has  lately  received 
some  rude  shocks.  So  long  as  it  was  thought  tliat  the 
sun's  heat  was  due  to  tlie  energy  developed  by  the 
gradual  contraction  of  its  surface,  refreshed  occasionally 
by  the  falling  into  it  of  meteors  and  other  satellites,  there 
was  much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  might  one  day  give  out. 
But  later  discoveries  afford  reason  for  supposing  that  this  is 
not  so,  and  that  solar  radiation  maybe  so  closely  connected 
with  other  phenomena  as  be  self-engendered,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  indestructible.  At  all  events  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  if  our  eartli  is  in  the 
long  run  doomed  to  extinction,  the  end  is  not  Ukely  to 
come  for  some  millions  of  years,  and  tliat  its  cause  of 
death,  as  Voltaire  said  about  the  poisonous  effect  of 
alcohol,  is  likely  to  be  slow  in  its  operation. 

F.    LECiOE. 


Correspondence. 

Child  Snobbery. 

Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  the  allusions  to  child 
snol)bery  made  by  your  dramatic  critic  in  the  last  issue  ol! 
the  AcADE.MV.  This  is  an  important  brancli  of  a  great 
subject,  one,  moreover,  which  appears  never  to  have 
received  adequate  attention.  Children  are  shut  out  from 
their  rightful  place  in  "  The  Book  of  Snobs."  Thackeray. 
indeed,  seems  to  have  considered  them  as  little  men  and 
women,  and  therefore,  inevitably,  as  little  snobs.  He  at  no 
time  attempted  to  trace  in  them  the  origin  of  that  proud 
English  tradition.  He  approached  his  subject  as  an 
artist  and  not  as  a  man  of  science. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  little  observation  shows  us  that 
children  are  only  snobs  while  they  are  self-conscious.  In 
the  heat  of  play  or  brawl  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  not 
their's.  It  is  only  when  the_v  are  conscious  of  their  own 
individuality  in  the  scale  of  things  that  they  share  that 
phase  of  public  opinion  which,  like  the  postman  and  the 
police-court,  they  finfl  ready  mado.  Then,  indeed,  they 
become  snobs  with  amazing  solemnity,  for  they  are  utterly 
devoid  of  the  only  antidote  to  snobbery — a  sense  of 
humour.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  passing,  tliat  mere 
kindness  of  heart  is  not  even  a  remedy  ! 

Now,  1  maintain  that  tliis  adaptability  to  an  accepted 
tradition  is  not  peculiar  to  children,  but  is  also  to  be  found 
in  many  domestic  animals.  Some  day  we  may  have 
snobbery  treated  in  the  same  way  that  Lombroso  has 
treated  genius.    In  the  meantime  permit  me  to  sidimil  a 
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few  random  hints  which  may  be  of    service  to  genuine 
searchers  in  this  department  of  knowledge  : — 

(1.)  The    influence    of   foot-men    upon    unsopliisticated 

horses. 
(2.)  The  psychological  effect  of  afternoon  tea  on  Italjnn 

greyhounds. 
(3.)  The  theory  of   rags  as    essentiiilly  provocative    of 

canine  anger. 
(1.)  The  effect  of  prize-tickets  on  show  animals. 
— Yours,  ^c,  J.  A.  L. 

The  Cockney  H. 

Sm, — I  have  been  following  with  much  interest  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  columns  of  "  The  Nation  "  (New  York) 
on  "  American  misrepresentations  of  the  use  of  /)  by  the 
English."  As  the  handling  of  the  h  by  humourists  when 
they  are  supposed  to  l)e  revealing  to'  us  the  oddities  of 
Cockney  language  differs  with  iJmost  every  writer,  it 
may  interest  your  readers  to  know  an  American's  opinion. 
The  letter  that  follows  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Super  is,  with  a 
brief  deletion,  just  as  it  appears  in  "  The  Nation  "  :  - 

"  I  was  much  entertained  by  the  protest  of  your  coiTe- 
spondent.  '  H.  W.  H.,'  against  American  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  use  of  h  by  the  English.  For  many  years  I 
have  obser>-ed  this  lingoistic  phenomenon  with  some  care 
lx)tli  in  England  and  among  Americanized  Englishmen, 
and  1  have  been  led  to  fonuulate  the  rule  applicable  in 
such  cases  in  about  these  words  :  Where  the  h  belongs, 
omit  it ;  where  it  does  not  helong,  place  it.  J  once  asked  a 
London  policeman  to  direct  me  to  High  Holborn.  '  Where,' 
said  he,  '  is  it  you  want  to  go  ?  '  I  repeated  my  question, 
whereupon  he  corrected  me  hy  .saying.  '  You  mean  'igh 
'oburn.'  While  in  the  same  city,  I  lodged  for  some  time 
with  a  man  who  told  me  liis  name  was  'Enry  'Amshaw, 
but  when  he  wrote  it,  I  noticed  that  he  put  h  before 
both  words.  I  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
on  a  transatlantic  steamer,  who  told  me  several  times  that 
he  was  going  to  '  Montrehal.'  These  are  a  few  among 
the  many  instances  I  have  noted,  and  I  cannot  discover 
that  emphasis  has  anything  to  do  in  the  matter. 

"  In  this  country  I  have  known  a  number  of  Englishmen 
who  frankly  admitted  their  peccadilloes  in  this  respect, 
and  corrected  them  when  their  attention  was  called  to 
them  until  they  overcame  the  habit ;  but  they  could  give 
no  reason  for  the  peculiarity.  It  is  curious  that  a 
good  many  English  people  deny  in  Mo  this  misuse 
of  the  letter  h.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  company  wliere 
I  happened  to  be,  a  Gennan  related  an  anecdote  of  a 
j)eculiar  niisjiap  to  an  Englishman  at  a  hotel  in  Berhn. 
He  ordered  a  waiter  to  bring  him  some  '  hice  water,'  who, 
understanding  that  his  guest  wanted  heiszes  Wasser, 
brought  this.  As  a  result  of  the  misunderstanding,  the 
guest  burned  himself  and  berated  the  waiter  for  his 
stupidity.  The  story  was  told  without  the  slightest  tinge 
of  malice ;  liiit  a  lady  who  happened  to  be  present,  and 
whose  treatment  of  the  letter  in  question  betrayed  lier 
nationality,  spoke  up  angrily,  declaring  that  all  sucli 
stories  weie  ])ure  lies  ;  that  no  l-:nglislmian  ever  talked 
that  way—and  more  of  the  same  sort.  From  tliescientilic 
jKjint  of  view  we  certainly  liave  here  before  us  one  of  the 
most  curious  ]5henomena  in  modern  si)eecli.  T  have  come 
across  nothing  like  it  outside  of  English."— I  am,  yours, 

<^'C.,  A    CrCKM-.Y   WRmil. 

A  Critics  Complaint. 

Sin,— Should  any  of  your  readers  be  interested  in  the 
writing  of  musical  criticifm  in  America,  my  adventures 
widi  the  "  New  York  Cojicert  Goer  "  may  entertain  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  pajicr  appointed  me  its  Lonclon 
Music  Correspondent.  After  writing  ior  them  for  Fome 
lime    I    received    copies   of    the    j^aper,  containing,   as   I 


thought,  my  contributions,  since  the  "London  Tetters' 
were  signed  with  my  name.  On  reading  them  I  found, 
to  my  consternation,  that  they  had  been  written  by  some 
ignorant  person  upon  tiie  staff  of  the  "  Concert  Goer," 
and  that  they  were  filled  with  absurd  and  flatten nc; 
allusions  to  fifth-rate  performers  whose  concerts  I  should 
not  dream  of  attending. 

I  am  informed  that  to  jihiy  such  pranks  is  customary 
with  the  editors  of  papers  of  this  description.  Fortunately, 
liowever,  the  "  Etude,"  the  "  Musical  Record  and  Review," 
and  other  desirable  American  music  journals  are  conductt'd 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  -write  for  them. 
— Youi-8,  &c.,  GEonr.F.  Cech.. 

16,  Panton  Street. 

Othek  LETTEns  Slmmaiuzed:  K.  H.  G.  writes  jxjinting 
out  that  "  Linesman  "  and  "  The  Intelligence  Ofiicer  "  arc 
not  identical.— Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  is,  we  regret  to  say. 
not  quite  happy.  He  takes  up  his  pen  to  bewail  the 
prospective  disappearance  of  tlie  Royal  Aquarium  and 
St.  James's  Hall.  Of  the  Aquarium,  Mr.  Ashton  says  : 
"  I,  for  my  part,  sliall  deeply  regret  the  disap})earance  of 
the  dear  old  Royal  Aquarium,  a  place  in  which  I  have 
spent  more  pleasant  hours  than  anywhere  I  know  of." 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  168  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  dascripi  inn 
oi  a  sbo|i  window  at  Christmas  time.  Tliirty  replies  liave  liecn  rent 
in.  Wo  iiward  the  prize  to  Mr.  Jarnen  I'itzcdwaril,  i:t  Herefo^l 
tioad,  Itayswater,  AV.,  for  the  lo'dowiiig  : — 

In  a  narrow  street  to  tlie  south  of  I.incolu's  Inn  fields,  and 
bordering  King's  College  Hospital,  you  shall  lind  an  old-fasliioneil 
low-browcd  shop  whose  window  is  oomi)Osed  of  eight  small  squares 
of  glass  ill  two  row.s.  La|)ped.  the  year  round,  in  tne  fogs  an  1 
smoke  of  the  great  city,  this  window  presents  to  the  wayfarer  no 
choice  of  goods,  but  merely  a  painted  notice  that  the  propiietor  i»  w 
Inokbiiider. 

There  is  no  p.ilpable  sign  of  life  in  the  plaee,  no  customer  by  any 
chance  enters  to  disturb  the  aged  man,  he  with  the  matted  white 
liead,  who  dwells  there  alone,  and  the  window  lemains  p(>rennially 
uucleancd— save  at  Christmas;  then,  a  week  before  that  time  nf 
rcjoi'jing,  the  centre  two  of  the  bottom  four  glass  scjuarcs  are  cleaned 
and  polished,  while  behind  there  appears  a  sprig  of  holly  in  a 
stoneware  jug  with  a  cracked  lip  and  an  illuminated  card,  wishing 
idl  the  world  .1  '•  Merrv  Christmas." 

This  is  the  most  inspiring  Christmas  window  I  know.  The  world 
has  used  that  man  harshly  for  eighty-two  years  .in<l  he  still  wishes 
it  a  "  Happy  <  hristma?."  a  most  striking  tribute  to  the  power  of  that 
tame  feast. 


Other  descriptions  follow  : — 

It  is  n^lt  the  gorgeous  and  sugared  window  which  attracts  the 
artist's  eye  so  much  as  the  jiathctic  shifts  and  struggles  of  the  po  >r 
retail  shopkeeper.  •■  Art  shows  itfclf  in  limitation,"  and  surely  t lie 
tiue '-iiridle  of  Theages"  is  poverty.  At  a  deserted  watering-iilace 
in  the  dead  winter  seasin  the  word  "  merry"  is  not  easily  ntti-rcd. 

In  summer,  the  chief  objects  in  the  window  had  been  am(nistii)usly 
brge  tea-cup  with  the  inscription—'-  I'm  not  greeily,  but  1  like  a 
lot  ' — and  in  the  tea-cup  stood  an  envelope  fixed  in  a  split  wcxiden 
peg  such  as  gardeiifrs  employ  to  tabulate  their  flowers  :  and  on  the 
envelope  was  written,  "  Tea  like  mother  makes  it  Irf.  a  cup. "  'I'liis 
cu|)  with  its  gargantuan  legend  has  disappeare<l.  Cheap  swectmeais 
ar.-  now  the  main  attraction.  .\  new  patron — the  school  lio»r  I 
,.liil(l_is  catered  for:  but  the  same  maternal  appeal  is  still  evidnit. 
-  Father  Xmas — two  a  penny."     '-  Merry  Xraas  Crackers." 

Poor  mother,  thy  little  shop  window  speaks  more  nearly  to  me  nf 
the  '-still  Siiil  music  of  humanity  "  th.an  all  the  adulterations  of  tin' 
International  stoics  over  the  way.  decorate  I  with  crystal  glitter  and 
'  ghcstly  bloom"  in  the  interests  of  a  company's  dividends. 

[G.  M.,  Clacton-on-Sea.] 

1  lore  looking  in  shop  winilows.  There  are  so  many  nice  ones.  I 
lianlly  know  which  ti  choose.  I  almost  think  that  AVilson's  toy 
shot)  is  the  lx>vt  when  it  is  all  lit  up  at  nearly  tea  time.  They  have 
s<imc  tiraply  glorious  things.  Tom  has  one  window  and  I  have  the 
other,  but  they  keep  changing  the  things.  Tom's  had  the  nio«t 
ovelv  doll  in  vc8t?rday.  and  be  sail  that  the  hair  was  real :  but  mine 
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had  a  milliner's  shop  with  ever  so  many  hats  in,  and  the  sweetest 
little  pram  with  ,1  white  satin  hood  and  blue  lining,  and  not  at  all 
dear.  There  is  also  a  nigger  pulling  a  pig's  tail  whicli  squeaks, 
which  I  am  going  to  buy  for  a  Christmas  present  for  Tom.  But  the 
dolls'  house  things  I  think  are  perfect.  There  is  a  batli  room  set 
with  taps  that  turn  on  real  water,  and  leal  soap  and  towel  and 
thermometer,  and  there  is  a  canary  which  sings  if  you  put  a  penny 
in  the  slot,  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in  him,  as  Jimmy  (wliich  is  our 
canary)  sings  much  better  for  nothing.  [C.  S.,  Sheffield.] 


It  was  ".Show  Kiglii  "  in  the  East  Knd  of  London.  I  walked 
down  a  narrow  street  and  surveyed  the  shops  around  me.  I  halted 
before  a  tiny  window  and  smiled  to  myself.  It  was  a  boot  shop  and 
the  most  small,  mean,  pitiful  affai.'  imaginable.  The  (jmIv  lit'ht  was 
from  one  little  gas  jet,  underneath  which  was  twisted  a  l)it  of 
mistletoe.  .\  large  pair  of  hob-nail  boots  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
window,  and  a  piece  of  holly  had  been  stuck  into  either  bout.  Thice 
or  four  rosettes  of  pink  and  blue  tissue  paper  adorned  several  other 
pairs  of  shoes.  Two  chains,  one  of  gieca  ami  the  other  of  yellow, 
met,  and  were  elegantly  crossfsl  on  the  ceiling  of  the  little  shop. 
This  shoemaker,  I  thought,  is  one  (jf  the  million  toiling  pour,  ami  yet 
rhongh  his  life  is  .lull  and  liard,  he  still  retains  the  love,  as  he 
conceives  it.  of  lieauty.  This  window  isu  triumph  of  art,  the  triumph 
<if  colour  over  gloom,  of  the  radiance  of  life  and  feeling  over  sordid 
detail.  The  beauty  of  Xmas  reigns  in  this  shoemaker's  heart,  the 
bfrtnty  of  life  is  in  this  poor  little  window. 

[N.  W .  I!.,  Uyde.] 


A    SELECTION    OF 


Tt  is  only  a  tiny  shop  with  one  tiny  window,  and  yet,  when  the 
Christmas  season  comes.  I  can  never  pass  it  by  without  glancing  in. 
The  dolls  are  always  the  first  to  catch  my  eye,  gazing  upon  me  from 
a  score  of  different  corners,  every  one  with  a  different  expression 
upon  its  waxy  face.  The  sarcastic  doll  is  perched  upon  the  second 
shelf,  looking  so  rprtj  sarcastic  that  1  always  feel  embarrassed  ;  and 
just  above  her  is  the  cheerful  doll,  who  seems  all  mouth  and  eyes, 
and  a  shock  oJ:  rumpled  hair.  Here  and  there,  climbing  on  sticks 
and  strings,  are  a  host  of  imps  anci  monkeys,  squirrels,  frogs,  and 
alligator?.  Some  woo<len  soldiers,  stiff  and  dignified,  are  ranged 
along  the  front,  and  right  in  their  rear  is  a  huge  Noah's  Ark  dis- 
charging its  varied  occupants  in  stately  procession.  Tops  and 
drums,  engines,  carts,  and  musical-boxes,  elegant  horses  and  woolly 
sheep — what  a  glorious  company  they  form  !  And  then  come  the 
humbler  toys,  the  poor  little  pop -guns  and  mouth-organs,  that 
have  to  keep  in  the  background  because  they  are  so  cheap  and 
sm.all.  Somehow  or  other  I  seem  to  like  them  better  than  all 
the  rest.  [J.  F.  I!.,  Edinburgh.] 

Iri  the  ordinary  wav  it  is  just  a  dirty  little  sweet-stuff  shop  in  the 
poorest  part  of  a  shabby  London  suburb,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
December  it'begins  to  Ixiast  of  "  Christmas  Xovelties.'  The  cocoa- 
nut  toffee,  bulls-eyes,  and  butter-balls  di;-iappear  from  view  ;  multi- 
coloured paper  rings  hang  in  festfXjns  from  the  i-oot ;  Hags  jut  out 
from  the  woodwork,  arid  Father  C'hristmas— a  little  the  worse  for 
wear — takes  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteen  superficial  feet  of 
window.  He  is  guarded  by  a  hollow  square  of  chocolate  mice, 
officered  by  a  sugar  pig  and  a  I'olar  bear.  Muslin  stockings  already 
filled  by  his  bounteous  hand  are  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  at  their 
feet  nestling  amongst  holly  leaves  and  spaikling  ci>tion-wool  arc 
drums  with  bulging  sides,  animals  with  mxlding  heads,  and  animals 
stuffed  so  fall  with  Toni-thurab  mixture  that  their  heads  have 
actually  been  lifted  off  their  shoulders.  From  strings  and  wires 
stretched  in  every  direction  dangle  ham|ier8.  embroidered  slippers, 
red  and  white  musical  instruments,  fairy  palaces,  losy-eheeked 
apples,  and  numerous  other  delica.'ies  of  "  [lure  sugar."  "  Ah,  well, 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,'  says  MiLLollypop.  the  proprietress, 
to  the  patrons  who  eoDgratulate  her  on  '■  the  winder.' 

[MissK.  A.,  litockley.] 

We  set  forth  in  a  nipping  east  wind,  the  Ixjy  and  I,  to  view  the 
Christmas  shops.  It  was  disapp<iinting.  The  art  of  window  dressing 
must  have  languished  since  I  was  young.  I'.nt  the  boy  thought  other- 
wise :  and  when  at  last  we  came  liefore  the  dazzling  glamour  of  a 
city  toy-shop,  I  had  to  give  in  to  his.  stiperior  judgment.  Here, 
indeed,  was  a  show  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  window  stage- 
craft. Father  Christmas  occupied  a  prominent  jmsitiou  in  an 
appropriate  settirg  of  cotton  wool  ami  frosted  fir-trees.  Before  him 
was  marshalled  a  glittering  pageant  from  fairyland.  Brincesses, 
knights,  harlequins,  birds,  beasts,  and  all  manner  of  moving  things 
were  there.  And  the  nulitary  !  A  whole  company  of  Boyal  Horse 
Artillery  pranced  along  the  skirts  of  the  processiim  ;  and  a  placard 
announceil  that  every  British  regiment  could  be  obtainetl  within  at 
lojd.  per  >)fii.  Moreover,  there  was  a  complete  4  ■  7-inch  naval  gun, 
ticketed  at  2s.  (id.,  and  a  sinister  looking  torpe<lo-boat  at  5s.  The 
militant  note  in  this  "  Christmas''  display  set  me  moralising.  But 
behold  :  at  that  very  instance  the  "boy"  lied  into  the  limbo  of  past 
{'•iristmases,  and  I  was  alone  1  [A.  (i.  W.,  London.] 
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language. 

Crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  tastofiMly  bound  in  extra  cloth 

boards,  gilt  top,  33.  net. 

HefYimeCl      In^       a  Tale  of  the  western  Soudan. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  A.  F.  MOCKLBR  FKRRYMAN. 
With  numerous   Illustrations  by    John   Jki.licoe. 
I  Larire  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2b.  (Iil. 

I        "The  very  graphic  and   vivid  way  iti  which  the  udventuref*  are  narratoil  is 
nndonbtedly  suggestive  of  personal  experience."— 6Vffj*(/'>(r  lU-fnUI. 

SKOOXD  EDITION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

{  Father  Dolling^,    a  Memoir. 

By  JOSEPH  CLAYTON. 
I  Introduction  by  Canon  Scott  HoLLAxn. 

Crown  Hvo,  rlotli  boards,  L'?.  net. 

POPULAR    WORKS    BY     PHCEBE    ALLEN. 

THIIID  KUITIOX  NOW  RBADV. 

Accepted  by  H.R.H.  the   Princess  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  Prince 

Edward  of  York. 

i  Playing:  at  Botany. 

By  I'HnOBK  ALLKN. 
Illnstratetl,  demy  Svo,  cloth  boonla,  .^8.  (Id. 
"The  Dxplnnatloiis  are  »o  cliar  and  concise,  that  a  fairly  intolligcnt  JiiM  ivill 
copily  uiKlersttinil  \.\i^m.''—Mttntimj  I'ml. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Jack  and  Jill's  Journey. 

A  Tour  through  the  Plant  Kingdom. 

By  I'HOiBE  ALLEN. 

Illiutratcd  hy  Dr.  H.  W.  aoDl'REv,  witli  Frontispiece  by  K.  Tiiixi:r. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  boanl?,  S.'.  oa. 

"  Really  excellent  and  soientiHc."— ^■«n/v/lV(ll. 

The  Sun-Children's  Budg:et. 

Kditoil  l.y  1'HiKHK  ALLE.V. 
New  Volume  lllllstniteil,  ilcmy  «vo,  cloth  boards,  3p. 
"Wc  can  warmly  reoominenil  tliia  viilnme,  in  which  Instruction  Is  so  r'rn-antiv 
imparted."- Aj// .!/«;;  I'.viiw/.'. 

London:  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  Co., 

3,   PATERNOSTER,   BUILDINGS. 
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Competition  No.  169  (New  Series). 

•I'hte  -week  we  offer  n  Viite  of  One  Ouinca  fot  the  liest  TcfRC 
tTanslatii>n  of  the  following  lines  from  Alfred  <le  Vigny  : — 

llrlas  !  ai-jc  i)cris(',  malgri'  ce  grand  .iiom  irHoinnieg, 

Que  j'ai  honte  de  nous,  ilrbilcs  <iue  nous  somnics  I 

Ooniinent  ou  doit  quitter  In  vie  ct  tous.  ses  luaax, 

C'est  vou«  (lui  le  savea,  sablimes  nnimanx ! 

A  voir  <-e  cjue  Ton  fnt  sur  tcrre  et  ce  qu'on  laisse, 

'    .  Seal  le  silence  est  grand ;  tont  le  restc  est  faiblcssK 

Ab  I  je  t'ai  bien  oompris.  sauvajic  voyageur, 

•     V.t  ton  dernier  rcLTird  m'est  allr  jusqn'  an  <'<cnr ! 

1.1  disait :   '  Si  ta  peux,  fais  que  ton  uine  arrive, 

A  force  dc  roster  studieuse  et  pensive. 

.ln«ni'  H  ce  haut  tlegr^  de  gtoique  liertc 

■    Oil,  naissant  dans  leg  bois,  j'ai  tout  d'abord  montc. 

(icniir,  pleurer,  crier,  est  (^galcment  lAchc. 

Fais  cnerfiiiiueincnt  ta  longue  ct  lourde  tache 

.  J  tans  la  voie  oil  le  sort  a  voulu  t'appelev, 

I'uis  apres,  cbmae  moi,  souifre  et  nicurs  sans  parler, 


T 
T 


Rules, 

Answers,  addressed,  '■Literary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  17  December,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of 
Wrapper,  or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending 
more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt 
with  a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  Ijc  written  on  one  side  o£  the  paper  only. 


New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOaiOAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

King  (Kev.  Jolin  M.),  The  Theology  of  Christ  s  Tiaching 

(Hodder  and  Stoujrlitoll)  net  lO'fl 
Carpenter  (nigbt  Rev.  W.Boyd), The  Wisdom  of  James  the  Just  ....(Isbister)    .I/O 

POETRY,  CRITICISM  AKD  BELLES  LETTRES. 

I)o\V8on  (Ernest),  The  Poems  of (Moslicr,  rortLiiKl.  Maine,  t".S.A  ) 

WcHxl  (Wotford),  Saved  from  the  Waters    (Blaekwell)  net  2'G 

Ilc.lilnwu  CEdwin  Arlington),  Captain  Craig  :    A  Boole  of  Poems 

,,  ,    ,    .  (Gay  and  Binl)  net  4  6 

Rk.-lton  (John),  A  Selei-tlon  from  his  Poetical  Works (I8bl9t€r)  net  3.6 

McCnUoih  (Hugh),  Written  in  Florence  :     Verses  (Dent)  net  50 

Weston  (Jessie  U),  Tlie  Three  Days'  To;:rnament ^Nlltt)  net  2/0 

Ncitt  (Alfred),  Popular  Sindies  in  Mythology,  Romance    and  Folklore.     The 

Legends  of  the  Holy  (irail (Nntt)  net  0/6 

KalidiXia,  The  Raglmvanua,  translated  by  Johnstone  (P.  De  Lacy).. (Dent) net  C/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Lee  (Sidney).  Qncen  Victoria  :  A  Biography (Smith  Elder)  lO'C 

Fisher  (.Sidney  (ie.irge),  The  True  History  of  the  American  Revolution 

......     f..     ..    «  .  (Lippincott)  10/G 

I»vell  (Isabel).  Stones  in  Stone  from  the  Uoman  Pornm (MacKiliau)  net    C  il 

iistrogorski  (H.),  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties.  2  Vols. 

Blakeney  (William),  On  the  Coasts  of  Cathay  and  Cipaugo  Forty  Years  Ago 

T,       1       T      _...,„.         ..o.  (Stock)  net  12/0 

Douglas  iLangton),  A  History  of  Siena  (Murray)  net  2S/0 

Weld  (Agiii'S  tiracil.  (lllmpscs  of  Tennyson  (Williams  and  Norgate)  net    4/6 

Portnian  ( Lionel),  Station  Studies (Longn.ans)  net    6/0 

Players  of  the  Day.     Part  HI (Newncs)  net    0'7 

Kuraell  (Ueorgc  W.  E.)  edited  by,  Henry  Cory  Shuttleworth  :  A  Memoir 

(Clmpman  and  Hall)    C/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Rcilgwlck  (W.),  Man's  Position  in  the  Universe   (Allen)  net    6/0 

Maiierberger  ( hnie  Jacob),  A  Voice  from  an  Asylum.    VjIT  1.  ..(Hodges)  net    6/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOORAPHY. 


Hnlbert  (Archer  Butler),  Historic  Highways  i 
fares    , 


■f  America  ;    lu^lian  TlioroHgli- 
(Arthur  A.  Clark  Co.) 


ART. 
Dilke  (Lwly),  French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the  .Wlllth  Century 

(Bell)  not  28/0 
JirVENlLB.    . 
Henderson  (Florence  L.),  A  Room  in  the  Hoof 

.,TT..       •■„   ,        „.    .  (Cliiirch  of  England  Temperance  SocietT)  2  0 

"  Dhhiur,   Modern  W  arfare (Nelsoii )  6/0 

Agullar  ((;  rice).  The  Vale  of  Cedars ; (Dent)  net  6/0 

};ivctt '('..rnac  I.Marion),  Little  Gdchveiss  in  Switzerland  (Duckworth)  3/0 

Aldin  (Ciiuil),  Pictyrea  in  colour  by,  A  Sporting  Garland '. (Sands)  cV) 

llet'liie  ( Haroldj.  Bundy-in  the  Greenwowl (isbister)  fi/o 

Hol.iMMui  ^OharJei<).  Tlic  Mother's  Book  of  .Song (Welij'lii'irrinerl  net  3/0 

Khvioea  (or  the  Nursery : (Btovn,  Langham  /k  Co.)  1/a 

"  i  oniik'  People    for  l!iu2.    \  ol.  IV - ,  uurrough) 


8/6 


CO 
ln« 

»/« 

11,0 


MISOBLLANEOUa 

Mathevp  Arnold's  Not*  Books,  with  a  preface  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wodehouse 

(Sndth  EUeO 

Row-Fogo  (J.),  Local  Taxation  Jn  England ..(Macmillan)  net 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientlflc  Llt*mtnra    C— Ehyelee,  I'art  1. 

(Harrison) 

Livestock  .Tournal  Almanac  W03 (Vinton) 

Phil  May's  Winter  Annual '.. .'.(Tfiacker) 

flr»ntell  (Rev.  George),  Map  of  the  River  Congo,  with  Meniopaiidum  ' 

( Royal  Oeograpliical  Soplety) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

White  (Gilbert).  The  Natunil  Historv  of  Selborno .'. (Oa.«i!<Il) 

r.Mif  (Walter),  cdit«l  by.  The  Iliad.    Vol.  II (.Macmillani 

.Shakespeare  (W.I, The  Kdiiiburgh  I'olio  :    King  Henry  VI.    Second  Part 

(Richard)  net 

Kiilgslev  (Gharlw),  Westward  Ho ! (Nelson )  net 

Bronte  (Charlotte),  J iine  Eyre (     >.     )  net 

Macleod  ( Kiona). 'J'lic  Silence  of  Amor  ....iMosher,  Portland,  Maine, UJi.Avr 
.Symoiid^  (Johii.Vildiligt^>li),  Fragilia  Ijibilia  (       .,  -  „  t,  >,,      ) 

Swinburne  (Algernon  Clias.),  Poems  and  Ballads  (  „  „  w      ) 

llossetii  (Dante  Gabriel!,  Poems (      „  ..  .*  ir    ^) 

Pater  ( Walter),  The  Jtenaissance,  Studies  in  Art  and  Poetry 

(Mosher,  Portland,  Maine,  VS. A.) 
Grattan  (William),  Adventures  with  tlie  Connaught  lUngert,  1808-1S14- 

(.*.mold) 

Dabbs(O.H.R.), The  Manor  Inn ■..(...; ((^xl 

Green  (A.  K.),  The  Leavenworth  Case (Ward  Lock) 

Oppenheim  (K.  Phillips),  .V  Millionaire  of  Mystery (     „       „    ) 

Whitaker's  Peerage  for  1D03   ' : .  .(Whitaker)  net 

Whitaiter  (Joseph),  Almanack  for  1903  (         „       )  nut 

Clegg  (James)  edited  by,  The  International  Directory  of  Booksellers 

(Clegg)  not 

Wethcrell  (Elhabith),  The  Wide,  Wide  World  : ..'...-.. (Ward  Lock) 

Read  (Charles  A.).  The   Cabinet   of  Irish  Literature.    Vol.  ill.,  revised  and 
greatly  extended  bv  Uinksou  (Katharine  Tynan ).  .(Gresham  Publishing  Co.) 

Lockhart  (John  Gibson),  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Vol.  VI (Jack) 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),   The  Edinburgh  Wayerley  :  The  Talisman .:.,  (    „    ) 

Soott  (Sir  Walter),  The  Edinburgh  Waverley:  The  Betrothed (    „    ) 


PERIODICAXS. 

Westminster  Review,  Geographical  .Journal,  Alpine  Journal,  Field  Naturalist'* 
Quaii«rly,  Architectural  Review,  Lady's  Realm,  World's  Work,  Bookman,  Oritii»l 
Review.  ' 


New  Books  Nearly  Ready.  "  ^ 

Mr.  F.  Flslier  Umvin  will  issue  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Works  of  Friedricli  Nietzsche  (iuring  the  course  of  next 
month.  The  translation  is  by  Johanna  Volz,  and  the  title 
of  the  volimie  is  "  The  Dawn  of  Day."  In  the  preface 
Nietzsche  refers  distinctly  to  his  method  of  -work.  "  In 
this  book,"  he  says,  "  we  meet  with  one  who  works  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  boring,  mining,  undermining," 


1/0 
0/6 
0,6 
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From  the  same  house  is  coming  in  January  "'  The  Con- 
flict of  Duties,  and  other  Essays,"  by  Alice  Gardner.  The 
essays  were  originally  written  for  the  students  of  Newnham, 
Sjieaking  of  veracity,  the  author  says  pointedly:  "The 
many-sidedness  of  the  virtue  we  call  truthl'ulnesa  or 
sincerity  sometimes  leads  people  to  ignore  its  simpler  forms 
in  supposed  obedience  to  its  higher  dictates." 


Mr.  Unwin  will  also  pubhsh  shortly  "Among the  People 
of  British  Columbia  :  Ked,  White,  Yellow  and  Brown,"  by 
Frances  E.  Herring.  Mrs.  Herring's  last  book  on  Canada 
was  called  "  Canadian  Camp  Life."  In  the  preface  to  the 
present  volume  she  observes :  "  The  social  life  speaks  for 
itself,  and  is  as  we  live  it  now,  not  as  we  lived  it  in  dreamy 
ease,  apart  from  the  outside  world,  twenty  and  even  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  community  lived  as  one  family." 


Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier  arc  issuing 
almost  immediately  "  The  Great  Marquess  :  Jjife  and  Times 
of  Archibald  ISth  Earl  and  1st  (and  only)  Manjuess  of 
Argyll,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Willcock.  The  book  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  but  is  based  upon  original  sources. 
"  To  some  of  those,"  says  the  author  "  who  would  fain  rise 
rvbove  mere  partisan  prejudice  in  judging  the  character  of 
Argyll,  it  seems  only  ]>0S8ible  to  form  a  more  favourable 
estimate  of  him  than  that  held  in  many  quarters,  by 
regarding  liim  rather  as  an  almost  independent  potentate 
than  as  a  Scotch  noble  and  a  subject  of  Charles  I." 
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Christmas  Lectures. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT 
)  BRITAIN,  Albemarle  Street,  Pic- 
ra.lilly,  W.  PROFESSOR  H.  S.  HELE- 
SHAW.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  will  on  Saturday  next 
(December  27),  at  three  o'clock,  begin  a 
Course  of  .Six  Experimental  Lectures  (atlapted 
to  a  Juvenile  Auditory)  on  "  Lot'OiiOTiON  : 
(IN  THE  Earth  ;  thbouoh  the  Water  ; 
IX  THE  AiB."  Subscription  (for  Non-Mem- 
hors)  to  this  Course,  One  Guinea  (Children 
under  sixteen,  Half-a-Guinea) :  to  all  the 
Courees  in  the  Season,  Two  Guineas.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Institution. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL,  Jan.  1993,  7d. 

CO.VTAIN-S  THE   Ol'ENIXC  ClIAl'TKKS   (IT' 

JOHN     OXENHAM'S 

POWERFUL   NEW   NOVEL, 

BARBE     OF     GRAND     BAYOU. 

Othi:k  contests— 

,  THE    INTEKVENTION    OF 
ORIOE,  JUNIOR. 

Uv  Marv  Stuart  Bovd. 
TUIC  "^^^    Present    Condition    of    the 

iniO         t      Cott-^n  Trade.    Bf  Albert  Simpson. 
i  A  WORLD  ON  FIRE. 
I  Bv  Alex.  W.  Roberts,  D.Sc. 

PiRT  Unexplored  St.  Andrews. 

'"'"  D.v  W.  T.  Lin.kill. 

The    Ether    and   Wireless    Tele- 
graphy. 
Confessions   of  a   Olsarette- 

Smolter. 
The  Business  Side  of  Literature. 
Mv  Little  Affair  with  the 

Basques.  By  0.  Edwardes. 

Comfort  on  the  High  Seas. 
,,-,,,  By  I'ouUnuy  Bigelow,  M.A.,  P.H.O.S. 

NtW  The  Barragres  of  the  Nile. 

The  Woman-Student  at  Oxford. 
The  Treasure  of  the  Incas. 
THE  POACHER. 

Bv  Arthur  Wellesley  Rees. 
A  Visit   to   the   Manitoba   Peni- 
tentiary. 
I  The  Month  :  Science  and  Arts. 

MEMORIES  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY, 

By  R.  C.  Lehmasx. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL,  JAN. 

MUDIE'S     LIBRARY 

(limited). 


SOME  CHARMING      ELLIOT    STOCK'S 


BEGINS 
THE 


VOLUME. 


XMAS   GIFTS. 

The  First  of  the  "KING'S  CLASSICS." 

THE  LOVE  OF  BOOKS:  Being  the 
Philobiblon  of  Riclmrd  de  Bu:y.  Newly  translated 
l>y  the  late  E.  C.  Tno>r.\s,  now  reprinted  by  special 
permission.  With  Frontispiece  of  a  Seal  of  Richard 
de  Bury,  us  Bi^^llop  of  Durhiitn.  Suppliiid  in  two 
bindings,  red  clotb,  or  quarter  bound  wliite  with 
antique  grey  sides,  Is.  net. 

THE  DE  LA  MORE  BOOKLETS. 

A  Charming  Substitute  for  Xmas  Cards. 

Made  up  in  boxes  of  3  assorted,  is.  Cd.  net ;  or  in 
boxes  of  6  assorted,  38.  net. 

1.  "DREAM  CHILDREN"  and  "THE  CHILD 
ANGEL."    By  Charles  Lamb. 
"CHRISTMAS    DAY."      By,   WASHINGTON 

lUVISCi. 

"HAND    AND     SOUL."       By     Daxte     G. 

ROSSKTTI. 

"THE    MORNING    OF    CHRIST'S    NA- 
TIVITY."   By  JOHN  MII.TIIN. 
"THE  EVE  OF  ST.   AGNES."     By  JOHN 

Keats. 
" adonais."   by  percy  bvsshe  shelley. 

The  OMAR  KHAYYAM  CALENDAR 

FOR      1  903. 

Twelve  Calendar  Cards  (10  by  6  inches),  with 
coloured  decorative  Illustrations  by  Blanche 
McMasus,  and  a  Verse  from  the  "RubjiiyiU"  ou 
each  card,    in  bo.x,  38.  6d.  net. 


SDBSCHIPTIOKSfor  3  months,  6  months, 
and  12  months 

CAN  BB  ESTEKBD   AT  A»Y  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  COOKS 
of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW   in 

CIRCULATION. 
ProRpectnaei  at  temu  free  on  application. 


BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Man;  Thoaaand  anrplns  Copies  of  Boolcs  always 
ON  BALB  (Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  Selection  of 

liOOK.S   IN   LEATHER   BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  TOR 

CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR, 

BIRTHDAY   AND  WEDDING 

PRESENTS. 

30  to  S4,  NSW  OXFORD  STREET : 
Ml,  Brompton  Hoad,  H.W.  i  4a,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.O.,  LOSDO.X ; 
And  at  10-13,  BartoB  Atcni;  iiASanUitltn, 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


la  large  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  profusely  Illustrated, 
price  10s.  6cl.  net. 

CHRISTMAS  ;  its' origin  ami  Asso- 

ciiitions.    Together  with  its    Historical    Events 
an<i   Festive  Celebrations  tluriug  Nineteen  Cen- 
turies.   Depicted  by  Pen  and.  Pencil.    By  W.  F. 
Dawson. 
"'Christmas  and  its  Associations '  fis   a    book    of 
singular  interest,  contafuing  a  great  deal  of  misoel- 
laneous    inform:itioTi    most    attractively    presented. 
What  Afr.  Dawson,  the  autlior,  does  not  know  about 
Christmas   custonia    and    Christmas    memories    can 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning."— /'«W  Afnll  Gnzelte. 

"One  of  the  most  appropriate  and  interesting  of  the 
many  gift-l)Ooka  which  have  been  produced  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  eeason."— rA«/rA  Hnietr. 


GAMMER      QRETHELL'8      FAIRY 

TALE8.  With  34  Illustrations  by  Oruikshank 
and  others.  Cover  designed  in  Colour.  Large 
square  8vo,  33.  Od.  net. 

ALEXANDER    MORING, 

The   De    La   More   Press, 

298,  REGENT  STREET,   LONDON,  W; 
NOW    READY. 

RES  RELICTAE 

An  Essay  towards  a  New  and 
Larger  Philosophy. 

By  SHAW  MACLAREN. 

Pott  8vo,  limp  leather,  gilt  top,  3a.  6d.  net. 

Spectator. — "The  distinguishing  thing  here 
is  the  assertion  of  the  ethical  faculty,  and  this 
is  valuable." 

Times. — "  Mr.  Maclarcn  expounds  the  doc- 
trine that  man  has  three  quite  distinct  and 
authentic  avenues  to  truth, — sense,  reason, 
and  the  ethical  faculty.  .  .  Some  suggestive 
thoughts  in  the  volume." 

St.  James' 1  (razette.—" 'Essays  in  philo- 
lophy  with  a  very  modern  tendency,  suffi- 
ciently striking  in  thought  and  expression  to 
cause  a  vivid  re<{ret  for  the  author's  deatli." 

JiookmiiH, — "Much  of  originality,  truth, 
and  breadth  and  depth  of  meaning." 

London  : 
GKORGE  ALLKN,  15fi,  Charing  Cross  Road. 


A   LIMITED   NUMBER 

op   THE 

PORTRAIT   SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE  ACADEMY" 

May  still  be  obtainedf  singly,  at  2d.  eacht  or  incompUt$ 

itts  for  3s,  6U.t  on  application  to  th$  Officii 

43,  Ckanary  Lant,  W.C» 


Tastefully  printed  in  demy  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  over 

300  pp.,  with  yO  Illustrations  and  19  Maps, 

price  I'i.-*.  net. 

ON  THE  COASTS    OF  CATHAY 

(CHINA)  and  CIPANGO  (JAPAN)  FOltTV 
YEARS  AG^).  By  William  ulaken-ev.  B.n. 
J'  This  book  13,  as  a  whole,  finely  produced,  ami  wlien 
we  take  into  consideration  the  numerous  maps  and 
plans,  and  the  illustrations,  over  lOii  in  number,  and 
many  of  them  rar.;,  if  not  impossible  to  secure  else- 
where, we  think  the  price  (I2s.)  is  extreni<dy 
moderate." — KurjUi^h  Chnrchmnn. 


In  crown  Svo,  atiflF  paper  cover,  Is.  net. 

NATURAL  FOOD !  o-,  Ho«  to  Mni.,- 


tain  Health  by  lleasouable   Diet. 
J.  p.Sandlands. 


Uy  the   Ucv. 


In  crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

SANITATION -PUBLIC  AND  PER- 

SONAL.  A  Book  for  the  County,  District,  and 
Parish  Councillor.  ISy  .1.  P.  Sandlanus,  M.A., 
T.(;.D.,  Author  of  "  Natural  Pood." 


In  crown  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  net, 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS   AND 

rilU.ASKS    IN    KNtiLISH    JIISTOU^^      Bv    W. 
T.  t;.   HliWETT,  B.A.  (Lund.),  D.C.L.  (Bd.'s'Oal!., 
Can.). 
"The  book  is  wonderfully  comprehensive." 

— Brisfttl  Mernti'fi. 
"  This  is  n  perviceable  little  manual  for  the  use  of 
students  of  history,  wlio  in  tlie  course  of  reading  liud 
need  to  refresh  their  memories  re^'ardiug  the  signifi- 
cance of  certain  received  terms  and  phrases." 

— /Jailii  Xfirx. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  letttTid,  6-!. 

THE  MASTER  OF  HADLOW.    By 

Heuhkut  Lohaixe. 

Tills  story  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  working  of  tlie 
groat  forces  in  man— selfishness  and  tlie  higher 
motive  of  life.  The  narrative  contains  stning  human 
interest. 

"  The  author  is  in  earnest  and  not  without  n  certain 
literary  accomplishment."— <Sc<»/.imrtn. 

CHEAP  EDITION.     In  crown  8to,  cloth,  price  3.=.  Cd 

JOHN  MAVERELL.    a  laie  of  tie 

Kiviera.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan  CRAiti,  D.D. 

"Of  considerable  merit  and  well  written  ;  the  scenes 
and  characters  are  cleverly  conceived,  altogether  a 
most  enjoyable  work," — I'uMic  Opfnio/i. 

"  A  really  fine  tale  ;  will  everywhere  be  perused 
with  sincere  and  profound  interest."— //■/.';//  Tinus. 

"The  author  must  be  highly  commended  for  all  the 
beautiful  touches  of  local  colouring,  characcerisatiun, 
and  deep  thought,  which  const'intly  reveal  themselves." 
--Linfi'pool  /ttiilii'Mt^rcury. 


New  Volume  of  Fairy  Tales. 

CHEAP  RniTl'iX.     In  crown  Svo,  clotli,  Illu-^tratod; 

PRINCES  THREE  AND  SEEKERS 

SRVRN.    .Fairy    Tales.     Ity  Mauy  COLtji'rtoOlJ'.." 
Illustrated  by  E.MiLY  Bahsahu;     ■      '-      -   -     ' 
"Pull  of  incident,  marvellous  and  otherwise,    /*■»'»'> 
Will  be  eagerly  read."  —IhtHii  Xftis. 

"  Four  capital  fairy  stories,  which  niiffht  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  peojilc  of  any  iige."—.^frtiii/rrti. 

"A   dainty  volume  of   charmingly  conceived  fairy 
tales."— ///(7d-rt/*rf  \i'/ii(e.  .       .         _ 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  K.O. 
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The  Academy  and  Literature.  ^  Dtc«mb«r,  190*. 


CHSTTO  &  WINDDS'S  NEW  BOORS. 

A  Popular  Sixpenny  Edition  of  ZOLA'S  Great  Novel, 

THE  DRAM-SHOP  (L'ASSOMMOIR), 

is  NOW  READY  at  all  Bookstalls  and  Booksellers. 
JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR   OWN    TIMES,    from 

iliH  At<'<'ssi(>n  of  gu"**!!  Victoria  to  the  Goopral  Klection  of  IKMU.  LlBiiAHV 
Ki»lTinN.  Knur  vol*.,  (ietiiy  fvo.  clotli  extni,  Hi.  I'nch.  Also  a  H<H'UI-AK 
BnrrioN,  in  Ponr  vol*.,  crown  8vo,  cloih  pxtra.  Ga.  each.  Ami  the  Joiill.KB 
El>lTH)S.  with  an  Appciulix  of  Ev.uts  to  the  end  of  18S(i,  in  Two  vols.,  Urge 
truwu  >^vn,  cloth  exltii,  7s.  tid.  each. 

A   HISTORY  OF  OUR   OWN    TIMES,    from 

l^'^'|  to  the  DIu'iiOikI  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo,  clotli  extra,  lis.:  or  crown  Rvc, 
L'loth.  lis. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

line  vol-,  eiowii  Kvo,  olotli  cstrB,  lis.    ("HKAr  KDITIiix,  post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  liil. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    FOUR    GEORGES 

AMD  OF  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH.  Four  toU.,  ilemy  svo,  cloth 
fxtrji.  12s.  e*ch. 

THE  REIGN   OF   QUEEN   ANNE.     Two  vols., 

rt«*iii\  Hvo.  olollt.  12-;.  earli. 

REMINISCENCES.     WitU  a  I'orirait.      Two  vols., 

demy  Jivo,  cl  itii.  S4*.  

BAR,     STAGE,     AND     PLATFORM:       Antobiograph.o 

Memories.     llvHi!U.MA.s  t'luni.KS  .MKIIIVAI.K.    With  a  Portrait.    Ciowii 
STo.  cloth,  pilt  toll,  i^'-    SEcoxu  Knrrio.N. 
THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A   VIOLINIST.      By  T.  L. 

rilirsiiN,  Author  of  "Voice  ainl  Violin,"  "Runoua  Violinists  iind  Tina 
Violin*."  Ac.     Crown  Svo.  :irt  Citnviis,  ifilt  lop,  5s. 

LAKE-COUNTRY  RAMBLES.    By  \Villia.m  T.  PALMEii. 

With  II  l-'rontis(  icce.    Crown  Kvo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 
DR.   BREWER'S   READER'S   HANDBOOK  of  Famous 

Names  in  Fiction,  Allusions,  Keferenees,  ]'roverl)»,  1'iot.s,  Stones,  anfi  Poems. 
A  New  iiM'l  Cliea[tcr  Bdition,  Ueviseil.     I.25I)  ]»iiKes      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gil. 

CONDENSED  NOVELS :  New  Burlesques.    Jiy  Bkkt  Hartk. 
Willi  a  I'onrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

^IR    WALTER    BESANT'S    "LONDON"    BOOKS. 

Demy  Hvo,  clctli,  7s.  Cd.  each. 


London.    With  125  Illustrations. 

East  London.  With  an  Ktcheil 
Krontispiece  by  P.  S.  WaLKF.U, 
and  i!>  lUnstrations  by  I'im.  May, 
I,.     Uavkn     llii.i.,    ami    JOSBi'ii 

VKSSKI.h. 


"It  Is  Hover  Too  Late  to  Mend." 

liy  CUARLKS  ftKAbK. 

The  Deemster.    By  Ham.  Caise. 
The    Life  of    the    Fields.     By 

liRIIAHIl  JKFPKKIK.S. 

Hen    and    Books.     By   Robkiit 

LODI,-!  STEYi;.NSON. 

New    Arabian    Nights.    By   R. 

LOUIH    ri'rKVK.^SIiN. 

The  Pocket  R.  L.  S.    Favourite 
Passages. 


By   KOBERT    BaBB. 


Westminster.     Willi    an    Etched 

Fronti^piece  by  F.  S.  WAI.KKK,  and 

130  11histm:lon3. 
South  London.    With  an  Ktched 

Frontispii'ce  by  i'.  S.  WAl.KKR,  aud 

lis  Illnstralions. 


I'ott  8T0,rluth,  Kilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt  eilKes.  with  marker,  3s.  net  each. 

THE   ST.    MARTIN'S     LIBRARY. 


The   Woman    In    White.     By 

Wll.KlK  QobLIXS. 

All  Sorts  and   Conditions  of 

AlKN.    liy  tiir  WALlKK  Uksaxt. 

Walton    and    Cotton's    Com- 

TLKTIS  A.Nlil.Eli.  [S/iorllu. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

[S/,,,,1111. 

Under   the   Greenwood   Tree. 

Ily  TUO.\IAh  IfAUDV. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

By  CBAKLKri  IlKAllK. 

'■'     NEW    SIX-SHILLING     NOVELS. 

NO   OTHER    WAY.      Ily  Sir   Wai.teii    Bes.\nt.     With   12 

Illustrations  by  ('EIA111.KS   P.  WAKP. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.     By  Arnold  Ben::ett, 

Author  of  "I'lie  UrancI  lliibj Ion  Hotel.' 

A  PRINCE   OF  GOOD   FELLOWS:: 

With  16  lllustrationa  by  KliMUXb  .1.  .SUI.LIVAX. 

THE  CONCESSION-HUNTERS.    By  Hauold  Bixdloss. 

NKITHER  JEW  NOR  GREEK.    By  Violet  OuTTE.snEur.. 

THE  STORY  OF  LEAH.     I!y  Habky  I.ixdsav. 

BLACK  SHADOWS.     liyCiKuKOE  Manville  Fenx. 

A  GIRL  CAPITALIST.     I'.y  Florence  Bkuiht. 

THE  SACRED  CRESCENTS.    Bv  Willia.m  Westall. 

DREWITT'S  DREAM.     Hy  W.  L.  Alden. 

THE  BELFORTS  OF  CULBEN.    By  Edmund  Mitchell. 

SILK  AND  STEEL,     liy  II.  A.  IliXKSOx. 

THE  WINE  OF  FINVARRA,  &o.    By  C.  L.  Antbobus. 

HERNANDO.    Bv  tlwKX  Ham,.  ^ 

NEW    EDITIONS    OF    THE    TWO    SERIES. 

X'ost  ovo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:  Thonghls  Wise  and  Otherwise.     A  Collection  of  the 

llest  IliiUiles,  Conuntlrunis.  .bikes,  8<-I1js  &c, 

LONDON :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


SMITH,    ELDER   &   Co.^s   LIST. 

MR.    SIDNEY  LEE'S   LIFE    OF   H.H.    QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

With  I'oi  traits.  Map,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter,  large  crow  n  8vo,  !"».  (JJ. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  A  Biography. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE, 

Editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bioji^raphy." 

Pnlt  MfiU  fiazrtif.'  **\lr.hveha?i  known  how  to  rise  tn  theillf^nitj  oF  h;^  subject 
without  loiin^KiKht  of  its  Imiiiaii  interest ;  lie>.as  0V€U  tis  both  tlie  Qtipeiiaiid  t'H- 
woman.  .  .  .  Thu  Kreat  tale  i^  told  with  calm  jU(lKm*nt,  curefut  hieiditv,  and  nn 
nbundiDt  command  cf  the  most  varjwi  information,  sndi  a?,  |>eHmpp,  no  one  who 
had  not  heen  the  conductor  of  a  litcrarv  undertaking  of  national  proturtions  could 
h-iTc  accunnilated.  It  if,  in  truth,  difficult  to  sje  bow  such  an  un  IcrtakiuK  cou'd 
liftvi'  heen  Diore  worthily  execute*!." 

H'orW.— "(Joiiipacr,  judicioup,  and  well  arrangeJ.  .  .  .  A  work  of  permanent 
historical  volno.  aud  by  far  tht*  most  adequate  recor.l  and  the  moPt  weighty 
appreciation  of  the  career  of  the  late  Sovereign  which  Uis  been  lortiicooaing  since 
her  death." 

Sn if. Ktri tin. —"The  volume  gpnerally  is  one  of  supreme  valu*;,  aud  is  extremely 
readable  througliout.  It  Is  admirably  arranged,  and  put  together  with  aI  thi- 
fom|)iictnei-8  and  oktll  that  mijjlic  be  expectet  at  the  hand*  o(  one  so  exp'Sricnced 
in  the  art  of  biography  production  as  the  Editor  of  one  of  the  greatest  worka  oC 
modern  tinif^s." 

I'ouiiirp  Lif *'.—'■'•  K  volume  which  may  be  described  deliber4tely  as  the  most 
truthful  "life  of  a  great  Queen,  and  the  most  impartial  history  of  the  Victorian  age 
that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  preiiis." 

NEW  WORK  BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

NOW  liUADY.— With  11  Portraits  and  a  Facsinill' Lett  r,  crown  Svo, Cs. 

NELSON    AND    HIS    CAPTAINS: 

SKETCHES   OF   FAMOUS   SEAMEN. 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  '-Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "Fights  fir  the  Flac.'' 
"  The  T.ile  of  the  Great  Mutiny,'  "  How  Knglaml  .Saved  Kuropc,"  A:c. 

liifilH  T'-hiirtijiU. — "  As  picturesque  and  vigorous  as  its  predecessors." 
lUnh,-.—-'  Very  faicinatin^'.     He  has,  brilliant  deeds  to  describe,  and  he  descrilK* 
them  brillianliy." 

MEW    WORK    BY   THE   REV.  CANOH    OVERTON,    D.D. 

.IL'ST  ri;ilLIsHEn.— With  a  Frontispiece,  demy  Svo,  ic.s. 

THE      NONJURORS: 

Their  Lives,  Principles,  and  Writings. 

By  J.  H.  OVERTON,  D.D., 

Rcftor  of  (iuniley  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 
Author  of  "Tlie  Church  in  Bugland,"  "  The  .Vniilican  Ueviva^"  Ac. 

COLLOQUIES     OF     COMMON     PEOPLE. 

pyjAMKs  AN.'iTji;.  K.C.     Large  pest  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
»j,*  This  book  emlavvoura  t"  f'xhibit  in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue  Iwtween  several 
speitkeis  tlie  mode  in  which  wnne  quts-tions  of  mind  and  lite  present  theni-^elve^ 


to  onlinary  persou?. 

THE      LIGHTHOUSE 


WORK      OF      SIR 


J.\ME.S  CnAXCE,  Bart.     By  J.  F.  CRiKCK.     Vfllh  2  Portraits,  8to,  63.  net. 

/•u«r,'i.— "  The    Cm-iihill   is    always    amouff  the    brightest    of  the   magazines, 
dealing  with  an  unfailing  variety  of  interesting  matter." 

Annual  Subscription,  Including  postage  to  any  address  In  the  Postal 
Union,  til-,  payable  In  advance. 

UXDKIl  THE  TITLE  OF 

**  The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Theatre," 

Madame  SARAH  BERNHARDT 

CONTIUUUTE.^  TO  Till;  JAXUAKY  NUMBKU  OF 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

THE  ONLY  ARTICLE  SHE  HAS  EVER  WRITTEN, 

AXI> 

HENRY    SETON    MERRIMAN 


biijiin  a  Xcw  Serial  Story, 


<( 


BARLASCH    OF    THE    GUARD." 


The  number  also  includes  the  followin>r  Strong  L'st  of  Oonlribntions  :- 


THE    BAEDEN    'WIFE.     l:y   the 

Ibiii.  .\lis.  AXSimTIIKIl. 

VEBSE    AND    ME8.   CHAPLIN. 

llv  Viscount  ST.  CvilKS. 
MERCHANT   MOELEY.     By  .Miss 

CIIAlll.OTTK   JELL  SMITH. 

SOME  TALK  OF  ALEXANDEB. 

1!V  I'UANK    MaTIIKW. 

TEE    HEKO'8  LAST   ENOAGE- 

.VlE.S'r.         I'.y      ll"HA<K      .\.\XKSI.KV 
.>.,.■.......,.,....  VA.  IlKI.. 

•  "  ItPiidij  iiH  Drrrmhri-  TAi-d  at  nil    Jliwhuplli'i-x    uvil    yeimaneiitx. 
'  PRICE    ONE    SHILLING. 


IN  THE  HE«KT  OF  THE  FOR 

IllDUKS  iiH:N"1'I1V:  "I'.  Llinsn 
llevci,  e.l.  l!y  Am  IMIiAl.li  It.  dn.- 
cjl  nut  N. 

PB08PECTS  IN  THE  PROFES- 
SIONS.   V.  EiiKineciiiiK'. 

OEBHS   OF    THE  WATEBLET 

XoVKI.s.     By  .\l.F\AMiKn   IS.M'.s 

SMASH 
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IVN   MVCI.AllKX 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Some  interesting  books  have  been  published  during 
the  past  week,  but  the  lull  that  precedes  and  follows 
Christmas  has  fallen  on  the  imblishinp  world.  Only 
three  novels  have  been  issued.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  books  of  American  origin  were  sent 
to  this  country  in  J  902.  The  number  is  certainly  far 
larger  than  in  I'JOl.  The  latest  is  "Religious  Life  in 
America,"  a  stout  volume,  being  the  record  of  a  journey 
that  the  author,  Mr.  K.  H.  Abbott,  made  through  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  recording  obser- 
vations of  religious  life  in  America.  Among  the  books 
received  since  our  last  issue  we  may  note  the  following  :^ 

Nova  Soi.yma.  An  Anonymous  Romance  attributed  to 
.John  Milton.     Translated  bj-  the  Rev.  Walter  Begley. 

This  romance  was  first  published  in  l(i48,  when  Milton 
was  forty  years  of  age.  If  it  was  written  by  Milton  at 
all — and  the  internal  evidence  that  he  did  write  it  is 
unmistakeably  strong — it  must  have  remained  in  manuscript 
for  close  on  twenty  years.  Mr.  Itegley  conjectures  that 
"  the  four  hundred  pages  of  Latin  prose  and  poetry  ... 
were  produced,  most  probably,  either  during  his  last  years 
.It  college  or  during  his  peaceful  retirement  in  his  father's 
house  at  Horton,  or  possibly,  in  part,  even  slightly  earlier." 
"  Nova  Solyma  "  has  some  aBBnity  with  "  Euphues  "  and 
"Utopia,"  and  deak  with  such  varied  themes  as  education, 
love,  and  poetry.  The  two  volumes  are  e.vcellently 
produced. 

JotRSAi,  fiF  A  TofR  IN  THE  NETrrnnr.AXDs  in  tuf,  .Xitimv 
OF  181').  By  liobert  Southey,  with  an  Introduction  by 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

At  the  time  when  Southey  made  this  tour  he  had 
been  Poet  Ijiiureate  for  two  years,  and  was  in  fairly 
prosperous  circumstances.  The  book  was  well  worth 
reprinting  ;  the  style  is  easy  and  unaffected,  and  the  tone 
is  frank  and  kindly.  When  Southey  wrote  prose  he 
fortunately,  as  a  rule,  seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  bad  verse.  The  journal  gives  some 
interesting   glimpses   of   such  people   as    Mr.    and  Mrp, 


liOcker  (the  parents  of  Frederick  Locker-Lampson),  and 
we  see  something  of  Soiithey  as  a  book-buyer. 

LosDOK    IN    THE    Eighteenth    Century.     By   Sir   Walter 

Besant. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  loved  London,  and  knew  it  as 
jjerhaps  no  other  man  of  his  time  knew  it.  He  had,  ho 
said,  been  walking  about  London  for  thirty  years,  and 
writing  about  what  he  saw.  Mrs.  Besant  writes  in  her 
prefatory  note:  "It  was  my  husband's  ambition  to  bo 
the  historian  of  London  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  just 
as  Stow  had  been  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  .  .  ."  Of 
the  great  History  which  he  had  practically  completed 
before  his  death,  the  section  dealing  with  the  eighteentk 
century  is  now  published.  The  volume  contains  nearly 
seven  hundred  pages,  and  has  over  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions from  contemporary  prints.  The  work  is  a  fitting 
monument  of  "the  continuous  labour  of  over  five  years 
and  the  active  research  of  half  a  lifetime." 


CoROT   Axn   Millet. 
Alexandre. 


By  ,  Gustave    Ceffroy    and   Arsene 


This  is  the  winter  number  of  "The  Studio,"  a  maga- 
zine which  sustains  a  remarkable  standard  of  excellence, 
not  only  in  its  monthly  issues,  but  also  in  its  well-clioseu 
and  weU-planned  extras.  The  expert  essays  by  M.M. 
CiefFroy  and  Alexandre  have  been  well  and  sympathetically 
translated,  but  to  many  the  chief  attraction  of  this  volume 
will  be  the  abundance  of  the  illustrations.  The  repro- 
ductions in  black  and  white  are  excellent.  Four  Corots 
are  given  in  colour.  "  The  Pool  "  strikes  us  as  the  best, 
but  to  reproduce  Corot  satisfactorily  in  colour  -was  an 
impossible  task. 

Two  very  companionable  little  volumes,  bound  in  green 
cloth,  have  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Murray.  They  ari' 
entitled  "  Select  ras.sages  from  the  'i'heological  Writing.s 
of  Benjamin  Jowett,"  and  "Select  Passages  from  the 
Introductions  to  Plato."  by  Benjamin  Jowett.  Ik)th  aro 
edited  by  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  though  the  passages  from 
the  "  Introductions  to  Plato"  were  selected  by  Mr.  Evelyn 
Abbott,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  These 
volumes  are  just  the  thing  for  bedside  reading,  or  to  slip 
into  the  pocket  for  the  wise  beguilement  of  foreign  travel. 
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Mr.  LAURErffE  HorsMAN  liaB  expliiined,  in  the  "  Daih' 
Mail,"  the  genesis  of  his  Nativity  Play,  "Bethlehem," 
produced  on  Wednesday  evening.  His  primary  aim,  of 
course,  was  to  please  himself.  "The  artist,"  he  says, 
"  has  no  business  to  regard  current  prejudices  or  to  yield 
to  the  artificial  obstacles  placed  in  his  way ;  he  has  but  to 
follow  the  healthy  and  inevitable  rule  of  giving  expression 
to  those  things  which  most  seize  hold  on  his  imagination. 
There  his  business  begins  and  ends :  and  all  things  that 
help  him  to  that  end  are  legitimate."  'J'he  position  needs 
no  justification,  nor  does  the  production  of  the  play. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Housman's  idea  of  presenting  the  miraculous 
birth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  poignant  and  modern 
appeal  is  perfectly  sound.     He  says  further :  — 

lu  spiritual  matters  the  past  tense  is  foolishness  ;  every- 
thing "is,"  nothing  "was."  Christmas  is  not  merely 
i-omniemorated  ;  it  is  in  our  midst  year  by  year  ;  and  the 
present  tense  is  the  only  one  tliat  can  be  applied  to  it.  To 
make  Christmas  present  in  my  play  has  been  my  chief  aim. 
So  my  shepherds  are  not  Hebrew  shepherds ;  they  are 
Knglish  and  Christian.  They  do  but  rehearse,  as  do  the 
peasants  of  Oberanimergau,  the  event  which  already  fills 
their  lives.  No  exi)lauation  is  needed  as  they  run  to 
Viethlehem,  knowing  already  what  awaits  them  there ;  and 
when  they  enter  the  stable  it  is  as  Christian  worshippers 
coming  to  kneel  by  the  "crib,"  and  to  .say  a  "  Hail,  Mary  !  " 
Ixifore  the  Lady-Altar.  My  wish  is  to  show  how  the  tlirill 
of  the  expected  event  can  give  as  great  a  dramatic  effect  as 
the  unexpected  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  things  does  not  in 
any  degree  lessen  the  wonder  of  them  ;  an  es.sential  element 
of  the  drama  will  lie  its  familiarity  to  those  that  hear  it. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  "  great  intellectual 
Catholic  renaissance "  to  which  Mr.  Housman  refers  is 
so  vital  as  he  supposes  cannot  be  discussed  here.  But 
at  least  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  welcome  an  honest  and 
reverent  attempt  to  present  the  old  story  in  a  modern 
wav. 


The  third  performance  of  "  Bethlehem  "  will  be  given  at 
the  Imperial  Institute  to-night  (Friday),  and  the  final 
performances  to-morrow  afternoon  and  evening.  The  book 
of  the  play,  which  makes  a  small  volume  of  44  pages, 
contains  the  following  note  :^ 

Willi  the  Author's  consent,  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
more  reverent  elToct  tipon  the  stage,  several  of  the  speeches 
written  for  Our  Lady  have  been  omitted,  or  transferred  to  Si. 
Joseph.  In  tlie  Ixiok  of  the  words,  however,  the  full  text  is 
retained. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  play  and  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's 
original  scenic  effects  next  week.  Here  is  one  of  Mr. 
Housman's  lyrics,  stmg  by  the  Shepherds  in  the  first 
act: — 

Xow  we  will  go,   now  we  will  go, 

The  way  we  kuow  to  Hetiilehem ; 
Tliat  they  may  show,  and  we  may  know, 

'Tis  even  so  as  you  proclaim. 
And  we  will  take  tlie  bread  we  Iwke. 

The  wine  we  make,  as  n'liu  to  tJieui  ; 
And  milk  and  cheese  ;  and  on  our  knees 
Will  offer  these  to  Bethlehem. 

And  He  shall  know  we  love  Him  so, 

But  cannot  sliow  a  better  way 
Of  service  dear,  and  loving  cheer. 

Than  we  do  here  on  Christmas  Day. 


Tm:  Censor  of  Plays  may  be  said  to  live  in  hot  water< 
Now  we  have  Mr.  Walter  Stephens,  wlio  announces 
himself  as  jwrt  author  of  "Brown  at  Brighton" 
(presently  to  be  produced),  writing  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  he  has  been  refused  n  licence  for  a  play  cidled 
"Paradise  Txjst."  The  play  is  founded  on  what  Mr. 
Stephens  calls  Milton's  "great  epic  poem,"  and  the 
licence   has    been    refused    on    the    ground    that    it    is 


"  scriptural."  Mr.  -Stepheils  complains  that  he  is  now 
coini)elled  to  produce  his  play  in  America  and  Germany. 
We  know  nothing,  of  course,'  of  the  merits  either  of 
"Brown  at  Brighton"  or  "Paradise  Lost,"  but  we 
suggest  to  Mr.  Stephens  that  he  should  adopt  a 
jiseudonym  for  one  or  other  of  his  dramatic  ventures. 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  by  the  author  of  "Brown  at  Brighton," 
would  hardly  look  well  even  on  a  play-bill. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  New  York  "  Critic  " 
publishes  a  posthumous  article  by  Frank  Xorris  on  "  The 
Itesponsibilities  of  the  Novelist."  The  author  of  "The 
Gctopus  "  took  his  profession  very  seriously.  He  writes 
with  youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  possibilities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  modern  novelist,  and  on  the  whole  what  he 
says  is  sound  enough,  though  it  is  not  always  quite 
logical.  The  novelist,  he  says,  "more  than  all  others 
should  be  careful  of  what  he  says ;  more  than  all  others 
he  should  defer  to  his  audience."  But  that  deferring  to 
the  audience  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  modern  fiction  ; 
it  means  not  only  that  the  writer  endeavours  to  avoid  the 
wounding  of  susceptibilities  ;  it  means  also,  in  many  cases, 
that  he  persistently  presents  an  unsound  view  of  society 
and  life.  A  tradition  has  been  set  up,  and  to  that  traiii- 
tion  he  conforms  because,  true  or  false,  it  is  in  the  air. 
And  in  this  passage  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Norris  wrote 
without  sanction : — 

It  is  all  very  well  to  jeer  at  the  People  and  at  the  People's 
misunderstanding  of  the  arts,  but  the  fact  is  indispntalile  that 
no  art  that  is  not  in  the  end  understood  by  the  People  can 
live  or  ever  irul  live  a  single  generation.  In  the  larger  view, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  People  pronoimce  tlie  final  judgment. 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  tnie,  but  history  and 
experience  are  not  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Norris.  He  is 
merely  worshipping  an  ideal,  that  abstract  "People" 
which  does  not  exist  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  matters  of 
literature  and  art.  By  all  means  let  our  novelists  strive 
after  truth,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  they  bit  the 
bull's-eye  they  will  get  the  prize.  In  a  short  prefatoiT 
note  on  the  article  in  question  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  is  quoted,  in  which  he  says  of  Frank  NoitIs  : — 

He  was  the  handsomest,  bravest,  brightest  man  of  letters  I 
ever  knew.  He  looked  at  things  American  in  a  large  way,  and 
his  work  was  sincere  and  very  strong.  And  yet  great  as  "The 
Octopus  "  and  '■  The  Pit  "  are,  they  were  only  the  first-fruits 
of  a  tremendous  creative  energy.  Put  after  all  is  said  I  come 
liack  to  the  keen  sorrow  that  seizes  me  as  I  rememlier  his 
face,  as  beautiful  in  its  cheery-,  blithe  fashion  as  Ivlwin 
liooth's  was  in  its  sombre  fasliion.     Korris  was  to  me  one  of 

the  most  enviable  of  all  the  men  1  knew 1  cannot 

realise  that  he  has  gone  into  Uie  dark  and  cold. 

Norris  certainly  did  his  best,  and  we  shall  wait  for  tlie 
publication  of  "  The  Pit "  in  January  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

Mr.  Stead  has  kept  fiction  out  of  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  for  twelve  years.  With  the  January  number 
he  proposes  to  introduce  it  in  a  rather  startling  manner. 
We  are  to  have  an  endless  romance,  each  chapter  of  which 
is  to  treat  of  some  current  event.  How  far  fiction  and 
reality  are  to  meet  and  kiss  each  other  in  this  new 
departure  we  do  not  know.  But  we  may  trust  Mr.  Stead's 
vei-satility  to  give  us  something  surprising.  This  is  a 
generation  of  up-to-dateness,  and  if  such  schemes  do  no 
inore  than  make  us  return  with  pleasure  to  old-fashioned 
quii'tness,  they  liave  not  been  exploited  in  vain. 


Mr.  Frank  T.  Buliex,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  Authors' 
Club  the  other  evening,  explained  how  it  was  that  he  took 
10  literature.  ]3eing  dissatisfied  with  an  income  of  V2  a 
week,  he  wrote  a  book,   "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachelot," 
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for  which  he  received  £100.  Mr.  Bullen  was  certainly 
fortunate  in  receiving  so  much  for  a  first  book.  Then  a 
review  appeared  in  the  "  Times,"  and  people  began  to  ask 
him  to  write.  That  dissipated  the  idea  that  his  first  book 
was  also  to  be  his  last,  and  Mr.  Bullen  has  continued  to 
write  ever  since,  though  not  always  with  his  original 
freshness.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Bullen's  tendency  is 
to  forsake  literature  for  preaching.  The  two  things  are 
not  wholly  incompatible,  but  the  instances  of  their 
satisfactory  union  are  extremely  rare. 


A  roRnF.sP(  ixnF.N'T  writes  to  us  as  follows  concerning  our 
recent  Special  Competition  : — 

When  I  read  the  Prize  Children's  Story  in  the  last  niunl)er 
of  the  Academy,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Surely  neither  the  writer 
of  the  story  nor  the  adjudicator  of  the  prize  1ms  done  mucli 
readinj;  aloud  to  cliildreu."  However,  I  made  the  experiment 
by  readiujf  it  to  my  usual  childish  audience,  and  found  it  full 
p<-i-fectly  flat. 

The  reason  is,  that  it  is  \(Titten  largely  from  the  adult 
point  of  view,  and  contains  many  points  ipiite  above  (lie 
heails  of  children.  .\s  a  crucial  instance,  I  point  to  tlie 
paragraph  about  policemen,  which  seems  to  me  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  ateolutely  unmdted  for  children. 

The  l)oy  to  whom  I  read  the  story  is  (I  think)  a  good 
average  specimen  of  the  child  to  whom  one  reads  aloud.  He 
listens  with  rapt  attention  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  ".\lice  in 
Wonderland,"  "Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  (with 
judicious  omissions),  Ernest  Seton  Thompson's  animal  books, 
fairy  tales  of  all  kinds,  and  so  on. 

Two  people  rarely  agree  as  to  what  children  want  in 
books.  The  award  in  question  was  made  by  one  who  also 
submitted  Mr.  Cutting's  story  to  a  child  audience  and 
found  it  listened  to  with  the  utmost  interest  (with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  policeman  paragraph,  which  is 
certainly  a  little  out  of  place,  although  not  snfliciantly  so 
to  disqualify  the  tale — a  policeman,  by  reason  of  his  dread 
and  mysterious  ofhce,  striking  a  bliss  upon  any  page  for 
children).  Our  correspondent's  criticism  woidd  perhaps 
1)6  more  to  the  point  had  he  seen  the  other  competitors' 
stories,  although  we  consider  him — as  we  consider  every- 
Ixxlj- — as  (lualihed  to  judge  as  the  expert  who  made  the 
award.  In  these  cases  nobody  knows,  but  we  all  have 
votes. 


The  "  News-Shcet "  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
publishes  some  interf»sting  details,  taken  from  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  of  the  production  of  books  by  the 
Oxford  Press.  The  history  of  printing  in  (Jxford  is  com- 
parative!}' easy  to  trace  ;  the  history  of  London  printing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  bo  dealt  with 
exhaustively.  The  Oxford  Press  became  really  active  in 
]r>S5.  This,  said  Mr.  Madan,  was  brought  about  by  no 
special  cause,  l)ut  sprang  rather  from  the  increased  social 
status  of  the  University  due  to  Elizabeth's  policy.  In 
]G2')  a  steady  rise  began,  mainly  due  to  the  activity  of 
Laud,  who  secured  the  I'niversity  even  greater  privileges 
than  those  bestowed  on  Cambridge  by  Henry  VIII.  The 
following  table  gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  production 
of  books  by  the  Press  dnring  successive  half  centuries  ; — 
Msr.ififH)  .         .         .         ,         .      12.', 

hm-icm 1,170 

i(;5i]70<)  -         .         -         -         -    i.rc'o 

noi-nno  -..--.   i,(k«) 
iT^i-mK)         -         -         -        -    •     -   i,io() 

lW)l-185f)    ------    :',,-M) 

IS.*")!   1!MX)  .  .  -  .  -    ,s,()«K) 

This  makes  the  fine  total  of  1 0,0*^)0  volumes. 


first  book  than  of  his  first  meal,  he  never  remembers  a 
time  when  he  did  not  read  everything  that  came  in  his 
way.  "  I  seem  to  have  been  bom,"  he  says,  "  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  '  Ancient  Mariner '  and  '  John  Gilpin.'  " 
Mr..  Shaw  must  certainly  have  been  a  remarkable  boy.  Of 
the  books  of  his  youth  he  says  : — 

Children's  bool<s,  from  the  accursed  "Swiss  Family 
Robinson  "  onwards,  I  always  loathed  and  despised  for  their 
dishonesty,  their  hypocrisy,  their  sickly  immorality,  and  their 
damnable  dulness.  .My  moral  sense,  like  my  literarx'  taste, 
was  sound. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  always  been  a  moralist  in  hia  own  way. 


"  Pdnch's  "    sketchy  interview  this  week  is  with   Mr. 
.T.  M.  Barrie.    It  opens  thus  :— 

We  found  Mr.  liariio  by  tlie  Round  Pond  in  Kensington 
(iardeus,  cleaning  his  houuie  briar-root  pipe  and  thoughtfully 
watcliing  a  yacht  ra<'C. 

"  .Jolly  place,"  he  said,  "  if  it  weren't  for  the  liig  Black 
I'irds.  hook  at  that  one  " — and  he  ])ointed  out  a  predatory 
specimen  with  a  beak  full  of  food  ravished  from  an  adjacent 
perambulator :  "  Can  you  conceive  anything  odder  and 
stouter  ?  It  terrifies  me.  Or  rather,"  he  added  in  a  whisper, 
"hr  terrifies  me.  For  his  name  is  Peter  Robinson.  Or  is  it 
•lay?  "  he  asked  in  tremulous  accents. 

We  murmured  something  about  the  courage  of  a  man  who 
could  stand  up  to  fast  bowling. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Harrie,  rejnoving  his  pipe  and  gazing  at 
the  contents  of  the  ImwI,  "  in  some  matters  I  am  a  Craven." 

Mr.    Barrie,    it    is    needless   to    say,    went    home   in    a 
perambulator. 


ThackeR-W  was  noted,  among  his  varied  accomplishments, 
for  the  facility  with  which  he  could  rattle  ofE  and  illustrate 
"  familiar  letters  "  in  the  form  of  rhymed  prose.  An  ex- 
cellent unpublished  specimen  o£  his  cleverness  in  this  line 
is  included  in  a  collection  of  letters  and  drawings  by 
Thackeray  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby's  next  month.  This 
collection  was  the  property  of  the  late  Miss  Kate  Perry 
and  her  sister  Mrs.  Elliot  (ndn  Jane  Perry),  the  intimate 
friends  of  Thackeray.  The  letter  referred  to  runs  :  "  Well, 
I  thought  as  sure  as  sure  could  be,  should  tind  a  letter 
from  kind  J.  E.  Pray  why  doesn't  she  write  to  me  ?  I'd 
like  lo  know,  and  if  not  she,  where's  her  sister,  Miss  K.  P.  ? 
One  or  other  is  surely  free  to  send  a  line  to  double  you 
tea.  What  is  the  reason?  I  have  often  said.  Are  Kate 
and  Jane  both  ill  in  bed  V  Is  that  little  shivering  grey- 
hound dead?  or  has  anything  jMssibly  happened  to  Fred? 
or  have  they  taken  a  friend  instead,  of  that  old  fellow 
they've  often  fed  (along  with  Venables,  Clem  and  Sjied) 
with  a  broken  nose  and  a  snowy  head?  Tell  me,  how 
shall  the  riddle  be  read  ?  "  In  the  same  piece  of  fooling 
sent  to  Mrs.  Elliot  (December  185(1)  he  mentions  that  he 
had  "  more  than  ^,0W)  in  the  City  Hall  in  Glasgow  "  at 
his  lecture. 


In  answer  to  our  question  concerning  the  books  ot  1002, 
wo  have  received  the  following  belated  reply  from  the 
editor  of  "  Punch  "  :  "  Regret  inability  to  signal  out  any 
'  two  new  books  that  have  pleased  and  interested  me  JIOST 
in  1902.'  All  that  I  have  com(^  across  and  read  have 
pleased  and  interested— if  they  didn't  1  dropped  them  at 
the  20th  cage." 


Mn.  Bernard  Shaw  has  been  telling  "  T.  P.'s  Weekly  " 
about  the  "  Books  of  his  Childhood."  Mr.  Shaw  w;is 
naturally  precocious  ;  he  lias  no  more  recollection  of  his 


There  is  certainly  room  for  a  separate  issue  of  the  many 
songs  scattered  through  the  novels  ot  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  tliat  a  volume  is  to  be 
published  containing  tlieni.  Peacock's  verse  is  always 
nrat  and  pointed,  and  much  ot  it  is  full  of  the  delicate 
liinnour  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  prose. 
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Ik  the  "  Saturday  iJeview  ''  of  the  "  New  York  American  " 
wc  rea<l  as  follows  :  — 

I^ondon  lampiils  tlip  lack  of  intereHt  in  tlio  memoirs  of 
Krugerthat  men' at  clubs,  women  at  their  teas,  passers-by  on 
the  Strand,  Piccadilly,  and  Rotten  Row  avow.  It  is  not  moral 
not  to  be  interested  in  the  memoirs  of  Kruger.  No.  it  is  not 
HKiral,  for  Kruger  was  sure  of  IxMng  in  the  right,  his  piety 
was  fervent,  and  every  one  owes  to  the  enemies  that  one  has 
undone  at  least  attention,  in  all  fairness.  I^oudon  ought  to 
foroe  itself  to  read  the  memoirs  of  Kruger.  They  are  a  bore, 
dreadfully.  J.K)ndou  would  have  much  merit  in  reading  them. 
Wliat  would  it  say  if  J'aris,  Berlin,  or  Xew  York  declined  a 
p<'nitence?  Kniger's  liook  is  as  tiresome  as  ("romwell's 
speeches.  A  letter  of  Charles  II.  to  his  sister  is  much  more 
agreeable. 

But  London,  apparently,  does  decline  to  read  the  "  Memoirs." 
( )n  the  other  hand  General  dc  Wet's  book  is  being  widely 
read.  A  large  London  bookseller  told  us  the  other  day 
that  it  was,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  best  selling 
book  of  the  season.  The  American  -writer  whom  we  have 
quoted  says  of  it :  "  But  this  is  another  bore,  dreadfully. 
It  is  not  to  be  read,  not  even  in  dreams." 


The  second  number  of  the  "  World's  Work  "  is,  in  some 
respects,  better  than  the  first.  The  magazine  has  got  into 
its  stride,  and  the  articles  hang  together.  The  illustra- 
tions, and  particularly  the  portraits,  continue  to  be 
excellent ;  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  Mr.  Balfour  that  we 
have  seen  faces  the  first  page. 


"  The  Defend.^st  "  has  gone  into  a  second  edition,  and 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  thought  well  to  write  a  defence 
of  it.  "  Empheral  and  ever  superfluous  "  he  calls  these, 
essays,  disclaiming  at  the  same  time  both  modesty  and 
pride.  "I  had  intended,"  the  author  says,  "to  write 
anonymously  in  some  daily  paper  a  thorough  and  crushing 
exposure  of  the  work  inspired  mostly  by  a  certain  artistic 
impatience  of  the  too  indulgent  tone  of  the  critiques  and 
the  manner  in  which  a  vast  number  of  my  most  monstrous 
fallacies  have  passed  unchallenged."  Mr.  Chesterton  does 
not  defend  his  book  as  literature,  but  he  defends  himself 
against  the  writer  of  a  particular  review  who  accused  him 
of  "discouraging  improvement  and  disguising  scandals  " 
by  his  offensive  optimism.     Mr.  Chesterton  says  :— 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  pessimist  encourages 
improvement.  But  in  reality  it  is  a  singular  truth  that  the 
era  in  which  pessimism  has  lx>en  cried  l'ro)n  the  house-tops 
is  also  that  in  which  almost  all  refonn  lias  stagnated  and 
fallen  into  decay.  ...  No  man  ever  did,  and  no  man 
ever  can,  creati?  or  desire  to  make  a  bad  thing  good  or  an  ugly 
thing  beautifid.  .  .  .  The  motlier  washes  and  decks  out 
tlie  dirty  or  <-arele8s  child,  but  no  one  can  ask  her  to  wash 
and  deck  out  a  goblin  with  a  heart  like  hell.  No  one  can  kill 
llie  fatted  calf  for  Mephistoplieles. 

There  again  Mr.  Chesterton's  lin>itations — the  limita- 
tions, perhap,  of  his  optimism — lead  him  astray.  For  the 
"  goblin  with  a  heart  like  hell "  may  be  and  has  been 
Washed  and  decked  by  a  long-enduring  mother,  and 
certainly  the  fatted  calf  is  often  killed  for  Mephistopheles. 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  still  too  energetic  in  assertion.  He  will 
have  to  make  that  sojourn  in  the  desert  to  which  we 
pointed  him  in  reviewing  the  book. 


Bibliographical. 


these  the  least  liackneyed,  it  would  seem,  is  Andersen's 
"  Story  of  My  Life,"  which  was  translated  by  Mary  Howitt 
in  1817,  and  was  again  published  in  England  in  1852. 
Of  Franklin's  autobiography,  there  have  been  of  late  years 
many  reprints — one  in  Blackie's  "  Select  and  Home 
Librarj'"  in  1894,  another  in  the  "Minerva  Library"  in 
188'J,  another  issued  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers  in  1887, 
and  yet  another  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  in  188(). 
Farther  back  than  tlwt  we  need  not  go.  Of  Cellini's 
memoirs  there  was  an  English  edition  so  recently  as  last 
year.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symond's  translation,  first  printed  in 
1888,  went  into  a  third  edition  in  the  following  year,  and 
into  a  fourth  in  1890.  Thomas  Roscoe's  dates  from  1822 
(reprinted  in  1846).  There  was  a  version  by  T.  Nugent 
in  1771.     Which  will  Messrs.  Dent  give  us? 

Another  series  of  reprints  to  which  we  are  told  to  look 
forward  is  one  of  "  Half-Forgotteu  Books."  This,  it  is 
said,  will  open  with  "  The  Mysteries  of  TJdolpho,"  "  Jack 
]?rag,"  and  "  Whitefriars."  "  Udolpho,"  I  fancy,  has  not 
been  re-issued  since  1882,  when  it  was  brought  out  by 
the  Routledges.  It  was  printed  in  1877  with  two  other 
stories  by  Mrs.  Itadchffe.  First  pubhshed  in  171)4, 
"  (Jdolpho  "  was  very  popular  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  being  reprinted  in  1800, 1810,  1824,  and  so  forth. 
The  latest  edition  of  "Jack  Brag  "appears  to  be  that 
issued  by  Dicks  in  1884.  It  was  issued  anonymously  in 
]8;57,  and  again  in  1839  and  1847,  but  the  modem 
editions,  apparently,  have  not  been  numerouF.  "  White- 
friars "  dates  from  1844,  when  it  so  took  the  fancy  of  the 
public  that  W.  T.  Townsend  based  a  play  upon  it.  The. 
most  recent  edition,  it  would  seem,  is  that  of  1884. 

The  author  of  "  Whitefriars  "  made  no  success  equal  to 
her  first,  though  her  "Whitehall"  (1845)  was  reprinted 
in  1853,  and  translated  into  French  in  1857.  She  pro- 
duced, in  succession,  "  Richelieu  in  Love  "  (1844),. "  Owen 
Tudor,"  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  "  The  Cxold  Worshippers," 
"Crvsar  Boreia,"  "The  City  Banker,"  "  Mauleverer's 
Divorce."  "  Westminster  Abbev,"  "  Which  Wins,  Love  or 
Monev?  "  "  Cynthia  Thorold,"  "  Christmas  at  Old  Court," 
"Madeline  Graham,"  "Dorothy  Firebrace,"  and  "The 
Armourer's  Daughter"  (1877).  How  many  of  these  are 
alive  to-day  ?     Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

I  have  seen  no  reference,  as  yet,  to  the  death  the  other 
day  (at  the  age  of  ninety-one)  of  Dr.  James  Corn  well,  whose 
educational  books  were  at  one  time  so  much  used.  He  is 
best  remembered  by  his  "  Young  Composer  "  (a  guide  to 
English  composition,  1844),  his  "School  Geography" 
(1847)— which  reached  its  63rd  edition  in  1870— and  his 
' '  Geography  for  Beginners ' '  (1858).  He  wrote  three  books 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Allen—"  Grammar  for  Beginners " 
(1835),  "English  Grammar"  (1841),  and  "A  School 
Grammar"  (1855).  He  further  collaborated  with  Sir 
J.  G.  Fitcli  in  "  The  Science^  of  Arithmetic "  (1855), 
and  "  Arithmetic  for  Beginners  "  (1858). 

The  next  volume  of  the  "  Canterbury  Poets ''  will 
consist  of  a  selection  from  the  verse  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton.  Up  to  now,  this  writer  has  published 
some  half-dozen  books—"  Poems  and  Transcripts"  (1878), 
"  Gods.  Saints,  and  Men  "  (1880),  "  The  New  Medusa  and 
Other  Poems  "  (1882),  "  Apollo  and  Marsyas  and  Other 
Poems  "  (1884),  "  Imaginary  Sonnets  "  (1888),  "  The 
Fountain  of  Youth  "  (a  poetical  play,  1891),  and  "  Sonnets 
of  the  Wijtgless  Hours"  (1894).  To  these  has  to  be 
added  a  volume  to  which  his  wi'fe  (Miss  Annie  Holdsworth) 
contributed— "  Forest  Notes"  (1899).  It  was  "The 
Wingless  Hours,"  I  should  say,  would  gave  Mr.  Lee- 
Ilamilton  snch  vogue  as  he  enjoys. 

The  BooKwonM. 


The  idea  embodied  in  the  forthcoming  "  Temple  Auto- 
biographies "  is  a  good  one.  and  no  doubt  the  promoters  of 
the  series  are  wise  in  starting  witii  memoirs  so  well  known 
as  tho^e  of  Cellini,  Franklin,   and   JIans  Andersen.     Of 
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A  Maker  of  English  Prose. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Joh>i  Lyly:  now  for  the  First 
Time  Collected  and  Edited  from  the  Earliest  Quartos, 
with  Life,  Bibliography,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Index.  By 
E.  Warwick  Bond.     (Clarendon  Press.     429.  net.j 

Tms  is  an  age  of  resurrection.  As  if  despairing  of  fresh 
vital  work  in  any  quantity,  and  uncontent  with  the  long 
and  brilliant  Ijede-role  of  our  confessed  classics,  critics 
have  excavated  in  the  past,  and  exliumed  forgotten  merit. 
( )ne  neglected  writer  after  another  has  not  only  found  his 
due  (sometimes  his  undue)  recognition,  but  has  been 
edited  and  placed  on  the  market.  One  day  it  was 
(I'ampion,  another  day  Vaughan.  The  Clarendon  Press 
but  lately  had  the  courage  and  the  enterprise  to  give  us 
an  admirable  edition  of  the  quite  forgotten  dramatist 
Kyd  ;  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  less  forgotten  Lyly. 
Mr.  Warwick  Bond's  edition  of  Lyly  is  an  entirely  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Boas's  Kyd ;  and  higher  praise  than 
this  we  could-  scarcely  give  it.  The  labour  he  has 
bestowed  on  it  is  immense.  Not  content  with  a  general 
discussion  of  Lyly's  work,  and  a  special  essay  on  the 
dramas,  he  has  prefixed  an  essay  to  each  play ;  while 
the  mere  labour  of  annotation,  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
so  copious  in  allusion  as  Lyly,  can  hardly  be  estimated 
by  the  reader.  All  this  prefatory  work  is  very  well  done, 
too :  indeed,  it  amounts  really  to  several  articles  each  of 
which  might  figure  in  one  of  the  standard  monthlies.  It 
is  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  the  old  slight  and 
light-hearted  preface  or  introduction. 

Mr.  Bond  is  no  doubt  rigljt  in  claiming  that  Lyly's 
historic  importance  to  English  literature  has  been 
generally  neglected,  or  rather  completely  underrated. 
Nevertheless  some  twenty  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  Mr. 
William  Minto,  in  his  excellent  Manual  of  English  Prose 
Composition,  did  justice  to  Lyly's  position  in  the  evolution 
of  English  prose ;  giving  to  his  style,  with  excellent 
insight,  a  detailed  examination  which  he  did  not  accord 
to  such  a  master  as  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  for  example. 
It  was  Lyly's  fate  to  exercise  on  literature  at  large,  both 
drama  and  prose,  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
hia  own  power ;  solely  by  virtue  of  his  instinct  for  form 
and  order.  He  was  a  born  arranger  and  composer,  in 
other  than  the  musical  sense.  A  well-trained  University 
man,  unlike  so  many  liapless  I'niversity  wits  who  were 
thrown  on  those  wits— and  the  town — for  a  living,  he 
passed  straight  from  the  I'nivcrsity  to  the  Court,  and 
a  snug  Secretaryship  under  the  literary  and  poetic  Earl 
of  Oxford.  He  was  thus  able  to  devote  himself  in  a  quiet, 
orderly  way  to  letters  ;  and  lie  took  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  His  famous  "Euphues"did  not  so  much 
revolutionise  English  literature  as  carry  forward  its 
development  with  a  bound.  It  gained  instant  popularity, 
and  especially  with  the  C'ourt  circles.  The  Court  beauty, 
we  are  told,  who  could  not  "  parley  Euphuism "  was 
held  of  no  account.  The  traditional  view,  of  course,  long 
was  that  both  Euphuism  and  the  book  which  made 
fashionable  that  manner  of  speech  were  examples  of 
ridiculous  affectation.  "  Euphues "  was  judged  by  the 
jjarodies  of  its  style  in  Shakespeare  (who  certainly  did  not 
undervalue  it)  and  other  contemporary  writers ;  while  if 
a  passage  from  it  was  occasionally  quoted,  it  was  only  to 
justify  those  parodies.  We  now  recognise  that  "  Euphues  " 
wan  very  much  more  than  an  affectation  ;  that  it  repre- 
sented, at  the  time  of  its  publication,  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  style  of  English  prose.  Yet  Mr.  Bond  shows  that 
the  style  of  "Euphues'  was  not,  after  all.  original.  It 
wasi  ba.sed  partly  on  North's  translation  of  the  Spanish 


bishop  Guevara's  "Dial  of  Princes";  and  stiU  more  on 
George  Pettie's  "Palace  of  Pleasure."  Pettie  himself 
took  the  elements  and  suggestion  of  his  style  from 
Guevara ;  and  Mr.  Bond  demonstrates  by  detailed 
examples  that  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasure  "  anticipates  the 
style  of  "Euphues"  in  all  its  features  and  peculiariti&s. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  other  qualities  of  "Euphues" 
which  made  it  popular,  and  caused  Lyly,  not  Pettie, 
to  be  the  developing  influence  on  English  prose. 

"Euphues,"  to  put  it  briefly,  introduced  structural 
finish  into  English  prose.  It  taught  how  to  compact 
sentences,  how  to  write  them  with  rhythm  and  elegance. 
Lyly's  chief  instrument  for  this,  and  the  art  which 
"  Euphues  "  first  naturalised  in  English,  was  the  balanced 
style  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians.  Il  was  balance  which 
made  Lyly's  strength,  and  it  was  this,  carried  to  excess, 
which  also  made  his  weakness.  We  thus  owe  to  I^yly  the 
noble  balance  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  through  Browne, 
the  style  of  Johnson,  which  settled  the  mould  of  modern 
English.  But  to  reinforce  his  balanced  sentences  Lyly 
adopted  from  Pettie  other  arts,  of  alliteration  and  kindred 
devices,  for  making  the  important  words  in  one  half  of  the 
sentence  tellingly  correspond  with  those  in  the  other.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  precision  both  in  structure  and 
language ;  for  precision  and  elegance  were  his  chief  aim. 
His  diction,  accordingly,  has  a  literary  choiceness  and 
care.  To  this  he  added  an  elaborate  system  of  imagery  ; 
and  it  is  just  this  that  we  could  best  spare.  It  is  mostly 
drawn  from  an  imaginary  natural  history,  which  he  found 
in  Pliny  or  Bartholomw.us  Anglicus.  It  is  this  at  which 
Shakespeare  laughs  in  "Henry  IV.":  "For  though  the 
camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows, 
yet  'youth,"  &c.  In  addition  to  these  more  mechanical 
elements  of  his  style,  Lyly  has  a  native  gift  of  sententious 
shrewdness,  whici  makes  him  often,  as  the  Elizabethans 
would  have  said,  "  very  pithy  and  pregnant."  Of  his 
average  style  almost  any  page  will  give  an  example.  For 
instance  : — 

Tliou  art  here  in  Naples  a  young  sojourner,  I  an  old  senior, 
tlioii  a  stranger,  I  a  citizen,  thou  secure  doubting  no  mishap, 
I  sorrowful  dreading  thy  inisFortune.  Here  mayst  thou  see 
that  which  I  sigh  to  see,  dninken  sots  wallowing  in  every 
house,  in  every  chamber,  yea,  in  ever>-  channel ;  here  mayst 
thou  behold  that  which  I  cannot  without  blushing  behold,  nor 
without  blubbering  utter,  those  whose  Ijellies  be  their  gods, 
who  offer  their  goods  as  sacrifice  to  their  guts  :  who  sleep  with 
meat  in  their  mouths,  with  sin  in  their  hearts,  and  with  shame 
in  their  houses. 

When  he  can-ies  his  balance,  his  antitheses  and  jingles,  his 
unnatural  history  to  excess,  as  he  frequently  does,  he  saves 
the  parodist  labour  and  parodies  himself.  But  beyond 
its  style,  "Euphues"  is  also  the  progenitor  of  the 
English  novel.  The  story  is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  a  mere 
vehicle  of  aphoristic  advice  and  moral  reflections ;  but 
as  the  first  attempt  in  its  kind  it  has  certain  undoubted 
merits. 

Mr.  Bond  has  some  right  to  pride  himself  on  being  the 
first  to  point  out  Lyly's  claims  as  a  dramatist.  As  he 
says,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  "  Campaspe  "  in  1580. 
there  was  nothing  approaching  to  a  fully  formed  and 
structural  drama.  After  the  appearance  of  Lyly  there 
sprang  up  a  whole  school  of  such  drama.  And  he  rightly 
shows  that  I;yly  brought  about  vast  improvements  in 
construction.  It  is  as  a  structural  dramatist  that  he 
claims  that  Lyly  was,  more  than  any  other,  Shakespeare's 
master.  Actual  parallelisms  between  Lyly  and  Shakespeare 
are  frequent,  showing  with  what  care  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  had  studied  this  predecessor.  Mr.  Bond's  mm 
catalogue  of  these  resemblances,  without  quotation, 
extends  to  three  pages.  When,  however,  he  gives  us  a 
list  of  parallel  quotations,  we  are  bound  to  say  he  casts  his 
net  too  wide,  as  is  ajit  to  be  the  case  when  people  go 
resemblance-hunting.  Thus  Lyly's  Lucilla  fears  "  that  if 
she  should  yield  at  the  first  assault,  he  [Euphues]  would 
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think  her  a  light  huswife."  We  are  asked  to  see  a 
})anillel  passage  in  .Tuliet's : — 

Or  if  tliou  Uiink'st  I  am  too  quickly  won. 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverso,  and  say  tlipe  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;    but  else,  not  for  the  world ! 

It  is  a  mere  common  trait  of  woman's  nature,  which 
would  come  natnrall'y  to  either  dramatist ;  while  there  is 
no  likeness  in  the  expression.  But  such  rash  parallelisms 
are  the  exception.  One  of  the  most  generally  interesting 
parallels  is  that  between  Lyly's  Diogenes,  in  "  Campaspe," 
and  Shakespeare's  Timon.  Diogenes,  to  our  mind,  is 
Lyly's  best  drawn  character;  and  it  is  evident  that 
Shakespeare  has  imitated,  and  heightened,  liis  shrewd 
speeches  in  those  assigned  to  Timon ;  though  the  higher 
and  poetic  element  in  Timon  is  all  Sliakespeare's  own. 
The  scene  between  the  courtesan  Lais,  with  the  soldier 
Plirigius,  and  Diogenes,  strongly  recalls  the  scene  between 
the  courtesims  Phrynia  and  Timandra,  with  Alcibiades, 
.ind  Timon..  "But  sec  Diogenes  prying  over  his  tub," 
exclaims  the  soldier,  and  goes  on  : — 

Diogenes,  what  sayest  thou  to  such  a  morsel  ?  [i.e,  as 
Lais]. 

DioG.  I  say,  I  would  spit  it  out  of  my  mouth,  because  it 
should  not  poison  my  stomach. 

Pimici.  Thou  speakest  as  thou  art,  it  is  no  meat  for  dogs. 

Drofl.    J  am  a  dog,  and  philosophy  rates  me  from  carrion. 

Ij.ais.  Uncivil  wretch,  whose  manners  are  answerable  to 
thy  calling,  the  time  was  thou  wouldest  have  had  my 
company,  liad  it  iiot  lieen,  an  tliou  saidst,  too  dear. 

HioG.  I  remember  there  was  a  thing  that  I  repented  me 
of,  and  now  thou  hast  told  it ;  indeed  it  was  too  dear  o£ 
nothing,  and  thou  dear  to  nobody. 

But  few  of  Lyly's  eliaracters  stand  out  like  this.  What- 
ever his  merits  of  construction,  his  executive  gift  is  tame. 
Even  over  the  "  Endimion,"  which  aroused  Hazhtt's 
enthusiasm,  we  cannot  effervesce.  There  is  in  it  the 
material  of  poetry,  but  not  poetry.  A  poet  Lyly  was  not 
— and  yet  he  wrote  "  Cupid  and  Campaspe."  That  is  to 
us  a  miracle. 


Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Reader, 

Mattitcw  Arxold's    NoTEnooKS.     With  a   Preface  by  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Wodehouse.     (Smith,  Elder.) 

E.KCH  of  these  note-books  resembled  an  ordinary  diary  into 
which  year  after  year  Matthew  Arnold  copied  passages 
which  appealed  to  him  in  hiw  private  reading.  He  also 
usi^d  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  books  which  he  intended  to 
read  during  the  year  and  cross  out  each  name  in  turn  as  he 
read  them.  He  once  observed  that  if  he  were  to  live  to 
be  eighty  he  would  be  probably  the  only  person  in  England 
who  read  "  anything  but  newspapers  and  scientific 
publications."  Were  he  alive  at  the  present  moment  his 
opinion  as  to  the  general  tendency  woidd  assuredly  remain 
urmiodified.  His  influence  upon  his  generation,  seemingly 
slight  as  it  was,  has  been  followed '  by  a  reaction  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  world-wide  gospel  of  "hustle" 
has  silenced  the  individual  protest  in  favour  of  "  sweetness 
and  light." 

His  success  was  at  all  times  a  euccea  d'estime.  He  who 
pleaded  so  persuasively  for  urbanity  found  himself  con- 
stantly regarded  as  an  irritant.  He  who  was  penetrated 
by  the  Greek  notions  of  the  concrete  and  the  precise,  was 
frequently  dismissed  as  a  visionary  theorist.  He  whose 
mission  it  was  to  modify  the  clarion-note  of  British 
vulgarity  by  showing  that  common  hfe  was  not  eternally 
divorced  from  trutli  and  beauty,  was  looked  upon  as  an 
e.M;lusive  dilettante.  His  poetry  probably  appealed  to  the 
ordinary  English  mind  very  mucli  as  the  prose  of  Amiel 
or  Senancour  appealed  to  the  average  Parisian.  But 
amongst  the  elite  ne  was  claimed  to  be  "  the  poets'  poet." 
A.4  a  prose  writer  he  appeared  to  be  simply  a  Hellenist,  and 


to  the  vast  majority  of  his  contemporaries  Hellenism  meant 
little  less  than  a  distorted  Hedonism  at  the  worst,  and 
mere  verbal  juggling  at  the  best.  He  was  considered  the 
ironical  enemy  of  Puritanism,  and  the  Puritan  heart,  while 
it  forgives  lesser  transgressions,  is  slow  to '  pardon  the 
supreme  sin  of  irony. 

Of  course  page  after  page,  chapter  after  chapter,  volume 
after  vohime  attested  the  narrowness  of  these  mis- 
conceptions, but  they  were  powerless  to  dispel  them. 
For  the  Philistines'  generally  he  remained  a  vague 
specidator  on  rigliteousness  rather  than  a  believer,  an 
aesthetic  trifler  rather  than  a  plain  right-thinking  EngUsh- 
man.  Yet  in  a  blind  way  they  knew  him  for  what  he 
was— a  child  of  light,  the  sombre  brother  of  Heine. 

For,  before  all  else  he  was  a  Hellenist,  but  a  Hellenist 
for  whom  right  conduct  was  a  necessity,  and  a  necessity 
not  merely  because  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  beautiful. 
Here,  distinctly,  is  the  alien  note  of  Hebraism,  and  lie 
never  attempted  a  synthesis  of  the  two  any  more  than 
he  pleaded  for  either  point  of  view  as  the  "  unum 
necessarium  "  in  life.  But  a  hint  as  to  what  that  veiled 
side  of  Hellenism — that  side  which  contained,  as  it  were, 
the  potentiality  for  Hebrasim — really  meant  to  him,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Notebooks  " 
of  1885:— 

The  ro)iflcio»«ws«  of  the  dirine,  which,  according  to 
universal  tradition,  the  CJreeks  brought  with  them  as  a 
common  inheritance  from  the  seat  of  the  Aryan  races  to 
Greece. 

And  no  human  being  was  more  hatmted  by  the  "  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  "  than  this  urbane  professor  of 
poetry,  who  studied  the  English  middle  class  in  railway 
carriages.  It  was  perhaps  his  very  recognition  of  life 
as  a  whole,  that  made  him  so  persistently  conscious  of 
a  something  transcending  human  experience.  To  him. 
living  was  a  fine  art  of  great  technical  difficulty,  but  he 
was  never  absorbed  by  its  complexity.  He  imderstood, 
no  one  better,  the  "white  light"  of  triith,  but  he  was 
also  permeated  by  the  sensation  of  a  quite  other  light. 
Over  and  over  again  in  these  "  Notebooks  "  we  find  allusions 
to  the  difficulties  of  actual  life.  Over  and  over  again 
we  meet  With  passages  expressing  "  the  consciousness  of 
the  divine,"  as  though  this  Hellenist  were  at  all  times 
conscious  of  two  phases  of  the  same  truth,  the  actual 
and  the  suggested — the  actual  and  the  suggested,  moreover, 
in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
quotation  from  the  notebook  of  him  who  wrote  the 
exquisitely  fastidious  appreciations  of  Maurice  and  Eugenie 
(le  Gtierin : — 

For  thy  sake ! 

A  servant,  with  this  clause, 

Make=(  drudgery  divine, 

\V'ho  sweeps  a  room,  as"  for  God's  laws, 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 

"Of  immortahty,"  he  himself  has  written  "the  soul, 
when  well  employed,  is  incurious."  But  in  spite  of  this 
Attic  dictum  these  Notebooks  contain  more  than  one  allusion 
to  "La  felicite  du  croyant." 

To  read  the  best  that  was  written  was  a  long-formed  habit 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  "  It  is,"  he  is  quoted  in  the  preface  as 
saying,  "  living  in  good  company,  the  best  company."  And 
in  these  Notebooks  "  the  bestcompany  "  speak — it  is  surely 
not  too  fanciful  to  maintain  it— of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  convictions  and  the  doubts  of 
Mattliew  Arnold.  Hellenism  transfused  witli  something  of 
the  awe  of  /Aon,  the  awe  which  was  denied  to  Socrates 
by  Carlyle,  that  appears  to  be  the  dominant  note  of  this 
symposium  j  ust  as  it  was  the  dominant  note  in  his  life. 
But,  here,  he  is  alone  with  his  friends.  Here  there  are  no 
"  young  lions  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph  '  "  to  goad  him  to 
ironical  reprisals.  The  British  Philistine  is  no  longer  liis 
persistent  companion  ;  the  British  Philistine,  honoure<l  in 
the  most  exclusive  society,  is  debarred  from  this. 
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All  is  calm.  It  is  the  austere  tone  of  Aurelius  that 
pervades  these  pages.  There  is  little  of  persuasive  banter 
about  them,  very  little  of  Socratic  insistence.  The  side- 
issues  have  no  place  here.  The  Greek  tragedians  speak 
the  wisdom  of  life  as  they  tmderstood  it,  that  is  of  life 
overshadowed  by  an  all-controUing  necessity.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  utter  their  august  warnings.  Epictetus  advises  as 
to  the  steadfast  endurance  of  the  burden.  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  contribute  their  sonorous  comments.  From  Old 
and  New  Testament  alike  passages  are  constantly  quoted. 
Dante  and  Milton,  Emerson  and  Franklin,  Vauvenargues 
and  Voltaire  are  aU  consulted.  Goethe  and  Heine  are 
quoted,  as  are  also  George  Sand  and  Kenan.  Here  no 
mean  thought  can  find  life,  for  the  questions  are  the 
supreme  <|uestions  of  the  soul — how  to  live  worthily  and 
to  die  nobly  in  the  face  of  the  profound  mystery  which  is 
over  all.  The  passage  whicli  he  had  chosen  for  the  very 
day  of  his  death  is  from  Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.,  "  Weep 
Ijitterly  over  the  dead,  as  he  is  worthy,  and  tlieu  comfort 
thyself  ;  drive  heaviness  away ;  thou  shalt  not  do  him  good, 
but  hurt  thyself." 


A  Master  of  Dovetailing. 

Samuel  Riciiardson.    By  Austin   Dobson.    English   Men 
of  Letters.  ■  (Macmillan.     2s.  6d.) 

We  had  occasion  to  say,  a  httle  while  since,  that  Mr. 
Dobson  had  never  done  his  great  gifts  justice.  The 
modest  book  before  us  goes  some  distance  towards 
disproving  that  assertion,  for  in  its  way  it  is  masterly, 
not  only  as  biography,  but  as  criticism.  A  little  in  the 
minor  key  perhaps ;  we  nhould  be  grateful  now  and 
then  for  a  slashing  phrase  or  the  sound  of  a  mighty 
wind  ;  but  exquisite  in  its  patient  unfolding  of  the  story 
of  the  man  Richardson  and  his  books,  and  as  deft  a  piece 
of  dovetailing  as  one  could  wisli.  We  have  often,  in 
reading  Mr.  Dobson,  laid  the  volume  aside  (whatever  it 
was)  to  marvel  at  the  amount  of  study  that  he  must  have 
devoted — the  hundreds  of  obscure  time-worn  pages  he 
must  have  perused  and  remembered — to  fit  him  to  write 
the  simple,  quiet  and  informing  sentences  beneath  our 
eye.  Only  literary  men  somewhat  in  his  own  line  of 
business  can  rightly  estimate  Mr.  Dobson's  thoroughness 
and  gift  of  piecing  together. 

His  "  Richardson  "  displays  this  mosaic  quality  to 
jierfection.  We  say  mosaic,  and  yet  that  is  wrong  ;  for 
there  is  no  sense  of  broken  surface  although  the  paving 
material  has  been  drawn  from  a  thousand  sources. 
Certainly  it  would  te  impossible  for  Richardson  to 
have  a  better  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  proclaim  his 
worth;  and  this  volume,  we  think  (in  defiance  of 
publishers'  etiquette),  should  be  furnished  with  an 
announcement  of  the  new  i.ssue  of  Richardson's  novels 
which  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  are  putting  forth 
under  Mr.  Dobson's  guidance — since  it  is  only  too  easy 
for  even  a  bookish  person  to  go  through  a  long  life  and 
never  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  "Clarissa," 
"Pamela,"  or  "Sir  Charles  Grandison."  Probably  the 
works  of  no  English  noveUst  of  equal  fame  so  rarely 
confront  one  in  second-hand  shops.  And  this  suggests 
to  us  that  a  list  of  the  best  current  editions  of  the 
authors  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  might 
very  sensibly  be  added  to  each  book. 

We  are  not  all  Richardsonians ;  and  there  are  who 
will  .say  that  Mr.  Dobson  has  made  Richardson's  life 
more  interesting  than  that  worthy  man  made  Miss  Harriet 
Byron's.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Dobson  has  thrown 
over  ourseh'es  a  soft  enchantment  from  which  we  escaped 
only  with  an  effort.  We  remember  nothing  more  pleasantly 
lulling  than  his  account  of  this  purring  little  printer  in 
his  blue-stockinged  harem.  A  literary  lady  of  the  last 
century  but  one  is  meat  and  drink  to  Mr.  Dobson,  and 
h(J  keeps  us  always   sedately  mirthful  in  her   company. 


When,  by  the  way,  is  he  going  to  tackle  the  Swan  of 
Lichfield  ? 

We  quote  a  good  passage  concerning  Richardson's 
genius : — 

liut  if,  as  we  think,  Hicliardsou's  popularity  withtho  pul)li(! 
of  tlie  circulating  library  is  never  likely  to  revive  again,  his 
popularity  is  certain  with  the  few — with  those  who,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  either  read  what  nobo<ly  else  does,  or,  like 
Edward  FitzGerald  and  Dr.  Jowett,  read  only  what  takes  their 
fancy.  He  must  always  find  readers,  too,  with  the  students 
of  literature.  He  was  the  pioneer  ol  a  new  movement ;  the 
first  certificated  practitioner  of  sentiment ;  the  English 
Columbus  of  the  analytical  novel  of  ordinary  life.  Before 
him,  no  one  had  essayed  in  this  field  to  describe  the  birtli  and 
growth  of  a  new  impression,  to  show  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
emotion  in  a  mind  distraught,  to  follow  the  progress  of  a 
passion,  to  dive  so  deeply  into  the  human  heart  as  to  leave  — 
in  Scott's  e.xpressive  words — "neitlier  head,  l)ay  nor  inlet 
behind  him  until  he  had  traced  its  soundings,  and  laid  it  down 
in  his  chart,  with  all  its  minute  sinuosities,  its  depths  and 
shallows."  Added  to  this,  there  was  a  something  in  his 
nervous,  high-strung  constitution — a  feminine  streak,  as  it 
were — which  mad&  him  an  imrivalled  anatomist  of  female 
character.  He  seems  to  have  known  women  more  intimately 
and  instinctively  than  any  deceased  author  we  can  recall,  and 
he  has  written  of  them  with  an  interest,  a  patience,  a  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  sustained  power  of  microscopic  imjuiry  which 
no  author  has  suijiassed.  And  they  deserved  it,  for  he  was 
also  deeply  indebted  to  them.  "  Knowing  something  of  the 
female  heart,"  ho  tells  Pastor  Stinstra,  "I  cox:ld  not  be  an 
utter  stranger  to  that  of  man."  The  phrase  betrays  moie  than 
he  intended.  He  knew  women ;  and  through  women  ho  got 
his  knowledge  of  men,  with  its  concomitant  defects.  What 
Hazlitt  calls  his  "  strong  matter-of-fact  imagination  "  did  all 
the  rest. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  is  the  living  novelist 
that  Mr.  Dobson  seems  to  conceive  surpasses  or  equals 
Richardson  in  knowledge  of  the  female  heart  ;  for  his  use 
of  the  word  "  deceased  "  suggests  that  he  makes  that 
reservation. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Dobson  says  that  Richardson  had  "all 
the  traditional  virtues  of  the  '  Complete  English  Trades- 
man ' ;  and  had  he  died  at  fifty,  would  have  deserved  no 
better  epitaph."  It  is  surely  unique  for  a  man  to  be 
printer  until  fifty  and  a  genius  afterwards.  Whether  uniijuc 
or  not,  it  should  be  very  encouraging  to  printers. 


Ariel  and  Miranda. 

Journal  of  Edw.usd  Ellerker  William.s.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edward  Gamett.     (Elkin  Matthews.) 

In  an  hour  of  avowed  dejection  Shelley  wrote  : — 

For  1  am  one 
Whom  men  love  not — and  yet  regret. 

He  was  loved  better  than  he  knew,  better,  at  any  rate 
than  in  his  most  introspective  moods  he  was  willing  to 
acknowledge.  He  was  not  an  easy  friend ;  with  his 
passion  for  an  ideahzed  humanity  he  suffered  crucifixions 
of  spirit  in  which  those  who  loved  him  best  could  only 
stand  afar  off.  Yet  he  had  many  social  gifts,  and  two 
years  later  than  the  Naples  stanzas  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  he  was  the  centre  of  a  little  group  at  Pisa  where 
he  was,  in  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  words,  "  more  or  less 
idolized  by  a  select  few."  That  circle  was  enlarged  in 
January,  1821,  by  the  arrival  of  John  Ellerker  Williams, 
with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  introduced  to  Shelley  by 
the  poet's  cousin,  Thomas  Medwin,  with  whom  he  had 
been  sofdiering  in  India.  He  was  soon  on  terms  of  the 
most  kindly  intimacy  with  the  Shelley  household,  an 
intimacy  which  lasted  unbroken  to  the  end. 

In  Octol)er,  1821,  WiUiams  began  to  write  his  journal, 
which  he  continued  in  a  rather  desultory  manner  till 
within  four  days  of  his  death.  It  is  now  published  in 
full  for  the  first  time,  with  an  introduction  by  t)r.  Garnett. 
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'I'lie  journal  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of  an  unsettled 
Italy  in  whicn  a  servant  might  be  recommended  for  his 
willingness  lo  knife  his  master's  obnoxious  acquaintances ; 
but  its  real  value  consists  in  its  records  of  Shelley.  Day 
after  day  it  is — "  the  Shelleys  dined  here,"  "  walked  with 
Jane  and  Marj',"  and  so  forth.  Williams  had  the  ambition, 
futile  enough,  of  being  a  dramatic  ptiet,  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  real  and  sound  literarj-  sense,  and  was 
able  to  enter  into  Shelley's  work  and  ideals  with  sulKcient 
enthusiasm  to  make  him  a  willing  amanuensis.  lie 
writes : — 

As  a  poet  Shelley  is  certainly  the  most  imaginative  of  the 
day,  and  if  he  applied  himself  to  liuman  affections,  he  would 
be  the  greatest.  His  greatest  fault  is  ignorance  of  his  own 
worth.  He  a8ke<l  me  yesterday  what  name  he  should  fix  to 
the  tragedy  he  is  now  engagi-d  witli.  I  proposed  Hellas, 
which  he  will  adopt.  I  metition  the  circumstance  as  I  was 
proud  at  lieing  asked  the  question,  and  more  so  tbat  the 
name  pleased  liim. 

This  was  in  October.  In  November  Byron  came  to  Pisa, 
and  life  there  grew  more  exciting.  We  have  Williams 
shooting  skylarks  (in  spite  of  Shelley's  Ode),  and  we  hear 
of  his  having  a  long  argument  (with  Byron)  about  women. 
Then  began  the  pistol  practice,  which  seems  to  have 
absorbed  most  of  Williams's  attention,  tiU  on  December  3 
it  reached  a  climax  in  the  solitary  entry,  "  S.  hits  the 
half-crown."  The  record  of  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
he  and  Shelley  "  played  at  billiards  almost  tlie  whole 
day  "  gives  one  rather  an  unexpected  picture  of  the  most 
ethereitl  of  poets.  One  is  apt  to  forget  that  Shelley  was 
a  manly  fellow — with  men,  and  that,  besides  hitting  the 
half-crown,  he  was  capable  of  presenting  his  pistol  at 
tlie  head  of  an  obtuse  coastguard.  No  doubt,  however, 
his  poetry  was  better  than  his  billiards. 

Under  the  date  January  2C,  1822,  we  read :  "  S.  sent 
tis  some  beautiful  but  too  melancholy  lines  ('  The  serpent 
is  shut  out  from  Paradise,'  &c.)."  Mr.  Buxton  Forman 
assigns  the  verses  to  1821.  They  have,  however,  all  the 
look  of  an  impromptu,  almost  a  letter,  in  which  Shelley 
expressed  to  his  "happy  friends"  a  feeling  too  delicate 
to  be  conveyed  in  any  other  way.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  turn  to  a  letter  written  by  Shelley  to 
Horace  Smith  the  very  d.ty  before  Williams  received  the 
poem.  The  letter  contains  a  request  to  Smith  to  "  buy 
a  good  pedal  harp.  ...  I  suppose  that  from  seventy 
to  eighty  guineas  would  cover  it,  and  I  trust  to  your 
accustomed  kindness,  as  I  want  it  for  a  present,  to  make 
the  immediate  advance,  as  if  I  were  to  delay,  the  grace  of 
my  compliment  would  be  lost."     The  letter  continues : — 

Our  party  iit  I'isa  is  the  same  as  when  I  last  wrote,  l^ord 
li.  unites  us  at  a  weekly  dinner,  when  my  nerves  are 
generally  shaken  to  iiieces  by  sitting  v.p  contemplating  the 
rest  making  themselves  vats  of  claret,  Ac,  till  tlu-ee  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  those  shaken  nerves  account  for  the  poem  and 
the  intention  expressed  in — 

Therefore,  if  now  I  see  you  seldomer. 

But  the  withdrawal  from  an  intimacy  with  Jane  Williams, 
of  which  Ills  shaken  nerves  were  making  him  afraid,  was 
to  be  atoned  for  by  the  present  ot  a  i)edal  harp.  Neither 
purpose  was  carried  out,  for  Shelley  saw  more,  not  less,  of 
his  friends  from  that  time,  and  the  gift  became  a  guitar, 
the  subject  of  an  inmiortal  poem.  Tliere  is  not  a  word 
about  tlie  guitar  in  our  journal,  nor  any  reference  to  the 
other  poems  addressed  to  Jane.  Williams  knew  and  loved 
his  wife ;  lie  knew  and  loved  Shelley.  There  was  to  be 
no  jealousy,  no  separation  :  — 

For  by  permission  and  ccmmand  • 

Of  thine  own  Prince  Ferdinand, 

I'oor  Ariel  sends  this  silent  token 

Of  more  than  ever  can  Ix^  spoken. 

Sq,  while  the  little  yacht,  their  joint  venture,  was  being 
built  for  them  at  Genoa,  Williams  was  content  that  Jane 
should  be  his  friend's  "  Magnetic  Lady,"  relieving  by  her 


touch  (as  Medwin  had  been  the  first  to  do)  those  mysterious 
pains  which  Shelley  so  often  suffered.  No  one  by  this  time 
imderstood  the  situation  better  than  SheUey,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  words  he  puts  into  the  lady's  mouth  :  — 

Sleep,  sleep  un  !  I  love  thee  not ; 

liut  when  I  think  that  ho 
Who  made  and  makes  my  lot. 
As  full  of  flowei-s  as  thine  of  weeds, 

-Might  have  l)een  lost  like  thee. 
And  that  a  hand  whidi  was  not  mine 

Might  tlien  have  charmed  his  agony 
As  I  another's—  my  heart  bleeds 
For  thine. 

The  "  Lines  written  in  the  Bay  of  Lerici,"  one  of  the  very 
last,  one  of  tlie  very  loveliest  of  the  minor  poems,  were 
inspired  by  tlie  Magnetic  Lady. 

The  story  of  Shelley's  end,  that  terrible  "  sea-change," 
has  been  often  told.  In  the  Journal  we  follow  an  uncon- 
scious record  of  what  now  appears  as  the  footsteps  of  fate. 
The  removal  of  both  families  to  the  Casa  Magni,  the  house 
on  the  beach  at  Lerici,  in  April,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  new  boat,  at  first  named  the  "  Don  Juan," 
then  rechristened  the  "  Ariel."  Then  comes  a  visit  from 
Byron's  "  Bolivar,"  and  a  week  later  "  Shelley  hears  from 
Hunt  that  he  is  arrived  at  Genoa."  With  the  first  favourable 
breeze  (July  1)  Shelley  and  WilUams  weighed  for  Leghorn, 
"a  run  of  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  in  seven  hours  and  a 
half."  Next  day  Williams-  was  presented  to  Hunt,  and 
Shelley  had  with  him  the  two  men  who  perhaps  knew  and 
loved  him  best.  Shelley  accompanied  Hunt  to  Byron's 
house  at  Pisa,  and  there,  on  July  4,  wrote  two  letters,  one 
to  his  wife,  the  other  to  Mrs.  Williams : — 

How  soon  those  houj-s  passed,  and  liow  slowly  they  return, 
to  pass  so  soon  again,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  Avliich  we  have 
lived  together  so  intimately,  so  liappily  !  Adieu,  my  dearest 
friend  !  I  only  Avrite  these  lines  for  the  pleasure  of  tiacing 
what  will  meet  vour  eves.     Mar\-  will  tell  vou  all  the  news. 

S. 

On  the  same  <^y  at  Leghorn  Williams  made  the  last 
entry  in  his  journal.     It  is  this  : — 

Fine.  Processions  of  priests  and  religiosi  have  for  several 
days  been  active  in  their  prayers  for  rain  ;  but  the  gods  are 
either  angry  or  nature  is  too  powerful. 

Four  days  later,  Shelley  having  rejoined  him,  they  set 
sail  for  home  against  the  advice  of  friends.  The  rain  the 
priests  had  prayed  for  came  in  that  disastrous  hurricane. 


A  Christian  Apology. 

Reasiis  and  REvn[.jVTiox.     By  J.  11.  Illing^^•o^th,M.A.,  D.D. 
(Macmillan.     7s.  Cd.) 

This  is  a  work  upon  Christian  apologetics  which  is  marked 
by  clearness,  moderation,  and  a  most  happy  aptness  of 
illustration,  and  the  atithor  is  one  who  comes  to  his  task 
with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  position  and  resources  of 
his  opponents.  The  liook  is  particularly  opportune  at  a 
moment  when  the  religious  public,  having  been  startled 
by  the  admissions  of  certain  leaders  of  the  Churcli  that 
their  sacred  books  are  proljably  full  of  mistakes,  has  been 
panic-stricken  at  the  mere  allegation  that  the  Dean  of 
llipon  easts  doul)ts  on  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  and  the 
Uesurrection,  two  doctrines  which,  even  if  they  he  not 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  humanity,  are  certainly  corner- 
stones of  the  Creed  that  Sunday  by  Sunday  the  clergyman 
exjjects  his  congregation  to  repeat  after  him. 

Cliristian  ajwlogists,  from  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  have  always  paid  human  reason  the  compliment 
of  an  appeal,  though  they  have  often  refused  to  accept 
judgment  until  compelled.  Hence,  from  one  point  of  view, 
the  history  of  Christian  dogma  is  a  history  of  removing 
one  excrescence  after  another.  Within  living  memory 
the  Bible  has  lost  its  character  as  tlie  official  guide  to 
science,  and  even  the  Archbishop  cf  C;mtcrbury  will  admit 
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that,  however  little  Daiwin  knew  of  tlie  descent  of  man, 
tlie  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  knew  less.  Now  at  last 
conies  this  alleged  denial  on  the  part  of  a  leading  church- 
man of  the  initial  nib-acles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  general  belief  that  a  churchman  could  doubt  the 
miraculous  birth  and  the  miraculous  rising  of  Christ  is 
significant.  It  means  that  Christians  are  about  to  face 
the  question  whether  there  is  anything  supernatural  about 
their  religion  ;  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  great  human 
intelligence  or  whether  it  has  divine  authority.  In  fact, 
is  there  a  revelation  ? 

The  time  is  therefore  ripe  for  an  apologist  such  as  Dr. 
Illingworth.  We  can  but  sketch  the  line  of  his  argument, 
which  never  consciously  shirks  a  difficulty.  How  do  we 
reach  God — being  men  ?  I'r.  lUingworth  gives,  in  a  few 
pages,  a  summary  of  the  four  philosophers  who  have 
influenced  modern  thought,  a  summary  tliat  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  lucidity :  Kant,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher, 
and  Lotze.     Then  comes  a  passage  which  is  crucial : — 

Any  attempt  to  uiidoi-staml  the  imivei-se  ])resupposes  that  it 
is  inti'lllKiblo,  whicli  means,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tliat  it 
is  akin  to  our  own  mind.  W(>  demand,  for  example,  a  unity 
among  all  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  ;  a  principle  that 
shall  link  past  and  jiresent,  n(>ar  and  distant  things  together, 
and  maintain  stability  beneath  their  change  .  .  .  and  as 
we,  each  of  us,  thus  unify  our  own  microcosm  or  miniature 
.  world,  so  we  postulate  a  similar  princijjhi  in  the  univeree  at 
large,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its  being  that  united  whole 
which  its. very  name  implies. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  God  as  the  intelligence  behind  the 
universe.  But  it  is  a  postulate,  and  we  ourselves  gave  the 
name  which  implies  a  imited  whole !  Dr.  Illingworth 
then,  under  the  influence  of  Kant's  "  Practical  Reason," 
jiroceeds  to  show  that  as  the  human  intellect  demands 
something  corresponding  in  the  universe,  so  the  practical 
reason — the  moral  side  of  man — demands  some  infinite 
morality  as  its  justification,  and  as  desire  implies  the 
jxwsibility  of  fulfilment  there  must  exist  this  all-wise, 
all-moral  God.  Moreover  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
if  the  human  soul  goes  out  in  longing  to  God — and  few 
human  souls  have  lacked  that  e.\perience — it  may  be 
assumed  that  God  is  equally  yearning  for  association  with 
his  creatures.  And  assuming  this,  there  is  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  in  the  Divine  Incarnation  as  a  descent  of  (lod 
to  meet  the  ascent  of  man.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  underlying  assumption  here  is  that  the  existence 
of  a  desire  implies  the  possibility  of  its  fulfilment. 

But  if  we  assume — and  admit — that  God  may  speak  to 
us  in  wondrous  ways,  we  have  still  to  ask  if  He  spoke 
then  and  in  that  way.  Dr.  lUingworth  falls  back  on 
faith:— 

We  act  on  tnustfrom  morning  to  night ;  trust  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  tmst  in  the  competence  of  our  teachers  or  advisers, 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  our  commercial  correspondents,  trust 
in  the  love  of  our  friends. 

It  is  the  argument  of  the  Sunday  School.  You  trust  your 
father  on  earth,  why  not  trust  yoiir  father  in  Heaven? 
The  obvious  answer  is  that  your  father  on  earth  is  often 
a  fool  and  occasionally  a  rogue,  and  you  do  wrong  to  trust 
]iim.  You  require  some  reasonable  reason  before  you  give 
your  confidence.  You  require  considerable  proof  before 
believing  in  a  physiological  assertion  which  has  no  prece- 
dent, and  our  spiritual  leaders  are  whittling  away  that 
proof.  Perhaps  after  all  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
human  race  does  not  depend  on  a  physiological  anomaly. 


A  Work  of  Imagination. 

The  SuRouD  OF  CirRi,"T.     By  PaulVignon.     Translated  from 
the  French.     (Constable.     123.  6d.  net.) 

He  must  have  been  an  ingenious  rogue,  the  fellow  who  in 
the  thirteenth  century  or  thereabouts  fabricated  the  Shroud. 
This  large  handsome  book,  with  its  nine  photogravure  and 


collotype  ]>lates  and  its  multitude  of  illustrations,  does  at 
least  prove  that. 

It  was  his  aim  to  produce  a  shroud  bearing  in  its 
tissue  a  portrait  of  Christ.  So  he  procured  a  strip  oj 
linen,  in  length  somewhat  more  than  double  the  stature  of 
a  man.  This,  he  pretended,  was  laid  beneath  the  corpse 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  end  of  the  linen  was  beneath 
the  feet  while  the  head  lay  on  the  middle ;  the  frpe  half 
was  brought  forward  over  the  face  and  drawn  down  over 
the  front  of  the  body  so  as  to  cover  it  to  the  feet.  The 
corpse  lay  thus  sandwiched  between  two  layers  of  linen. 
Now,  if  the  body  could  transmit  to  the  linen  any  coloiu'ing 
matter  at  the  points  where  the  two  were  in  contact,  it 
is  clear  that  the  result  upon  the  linen  would  be  a  double 
impression  of  front  and  back,  in  which  the  prominent 
parts— the  nose,  the  lips,  the  breasts,  the  abdomen,  the 
knees,  the  feet ;  and  at  the  back  the  shoulders,  the 
buttocks,  the  calves,  the  heels,  and  in  a  fainter  degree 
the  lines  of  the  less  promiment  parts — would  produce, 
not  altogether  a  portrait,  but  an  interesting  trace,  at 
least,  of  the  body  that  had  been  folded  there.  Quite 
good  enough,  you  would  have  supposed,  for  a  dark-age 
congregation. 

But  this  unknown  gentleman  worked  for  posterity.  He 
was  a  man  for  whom  his  own  miracle-mongering  day  was 
not  good  enough :  it  was  altogether  trop  hcte.  The 
nineteenth  was  the  century  he  had  in  his  provident  miud. 
So  (really  this  seems  the  likeliest  hypothesis,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  our  own)  he  laid  hold  upon  a  handsome 
Jew— they  were  not  popular,  and  nobody  minded — and 
stripped  him,  and  flogged  him  with  a  scourge  of  numerous 
lashes  loaded  with  lead  ;  he  buffeted  his  face  so  that  one 
cheek  was  handsomely  swollen  ;  then  he  crucified  him, 
and  by  way  of  coup  do  ijracc  thrust  a  lance  into  his  side. 
He  took  down  the  body  and  wrapped  it,  as  aforesaid,  in 
the  linen  which  he  had  been  careful  to  impregnate  with 
aloes.  15ecause  he  knew,  this  jwophetic  genius,  that  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  given  off  by  the  deposit  of  the  sweat 
left  upon  the  body  of  a  human  being  in  agony  of  pain  must  so 
darken  a  cloth  thus  prepared,  in  proportion  to  the  proximity 
of  the  flesh,  as  to  produce  a  negative  portrait  of  delicately- 
shaded  gradations.  The  full  beauty  of  the  composition  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  of  course.  But 
he  was  content  to  receive  but  partial  recognition  in  his 
lifetime,  because  he  was  well  awai'o  that  within  six 
centuries  or  so  photography  was  bound  to  come  along, 
and  that  that  would  show  up  all  the  merits  of  his  plan 
by  reversing  its  results  into  a  positive. 

We  say  that  this  hypothesis  of  preternatural  foresight 
smiles  upon  us  because  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  so  far  more 
probable  than  that,  paint-brush  in  hand,  any  man  of  the 
age  when  the  Shroud  makes  its  first  historic  appearance 
should  have  defied  all  the  conventions  of  his  day  and  have 
anticipated  the  anatomical  accuracy  of  our  own.  That 
tradition,  for  instance,  drove  nails  through  the  hands, 
while  our  artist  shows  the  wrists  transpierced ;  and 
the  instep,  not  the  midmost  of  the  foot.  Mediseval 
pictures  of  the  flagellation  show  the  body  clothed 
symmetrically  with  holly-berries,  and  the  Shroud  shows 
trickles  diverted  hither  and  thither  by  wrinkles,  leading 
to  clots  shaped  like  craters  as,  in  fact,  when  the  red 
corpuscules  have  coagulated  round  the  outer  edge,  the 
evaporation  of  the  serum  leaves  the  middle  of  the  clot 
depressed.  These,  with  a  hundred  other  astonishing  trifles 
that  you  may  study  in  detail  in  this  eminently  sane  and 
logical  monograph,  combine  to  make  the  Holy  Shroud 
of  Turin  unique,  not  only  among  the  Shrouds  which  in 
various  cities  have  claimed  a  like  sanctity,  but  among  the 
frauds  of  the  world. 
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Other  New  Books. 

Mt  Like  akd  Work.    By  Samuel   Smith,  M.P.    (Hodder 

and  Stoughton.  21s.) 
Wk  are  indeed  a  serious  people  and  we  take  ourselves 
seriously.  One  must  admire  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  therefore, 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  national  characteristic.  He  is 
reiilly  a  good  man.  Always  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  real 
right  thing,  and  the  real  right  thing  he  pursues  with  a 
spirit  that  neither  the  malice  of  the  naughty  man  nor  the 
ridicule  of  the  hght  man  has  been  effectual  to  quench.  And 
now,  by  way  of  rest  and  refreshment  during  a  period  of 
sickness,  when  he  has  already  reached  the  Psalmist's  term, 
he  has  committed  to  writing  his  reminiscences  of  his  doings 
with  the  minuteness  and  precision  of  a  self-recording 
angel. 

This  book,  we  roughly  reckon,  contains  a  quarter  of  a 
million  words.  It  comprises,  besides  family  matters,  an 
account  of  the  public  affairs  in  which  Mr.  Samuel  Smith 
took  pai-t,  together  with  reports  of  the  speeches  that  he 
has  made  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  choice 
jxissages  from  the  pamphlets  that  he  has  written.  Every- 
thing, in  a  word,  that  anyone  can  want  to  know  about 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith  will  be  found  here,  including  his 
views  on  Indian  famines,  the  character  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone (with  the  age  at  wliich  a  man  should  retire 
from  public  life),  bimetaUism,  the  economy  of  Henry 
George,  the  theology  of  Prof.  Drummond,  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  the  evils  of  clericalism,  the  corruption  of 
juvenile  morals,  the  frank  impropriety  of  midnight 
Piccadilly.  Why  do  we  write  in  this  frivolous  tone  ?  We, 
no  less  than  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  are  on  the  side  of  angelic 
purity,  and  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  ; 
we  think  that  on  these,  as  on  some  other  of  the  theories 
we  have  loosely  indicated  above,  he  talks  like  a  sensible 
man  of  practice.  We  take  shame  to  ourselves,  in  fact, 
that  we  have  somewhat  less  than  he  of  that  forthright 
determination  to  do  battle  on  the  side  of  Michael  which  is, 
after  all,  the  right  spirit.  "  Dissenter8--oh,  I  can't  abide 
'em  !  "  (do  you  remember  AVyndham  ?) — "  but,  hang  it, 
you  know,  they  saved  England."  That  seems  to  picture 
our  frame  of  mind  in  the  moment  of  snapping  together  the 
boards  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  autobiographical  essay.  But 
we  reopen  it  at  p<ige  1 7,  which,  to  the  initiated,  may  perhaps 
convey  a  certain  apology  for  our  attitude.  About  some 
Bill  that  bore  upon  the  cotton  trade  he  writes  :  "At  each 
stage  strong  opposition  was  offered  to  the  speculative  and 
'  demoralizing  clianges,'  as  they  were  then  styled,  but 
nothing  could  stop  '  the  Rake's  Progress '  downward  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  a  joke)  .  .  .  ." 

A  joke ! 

KusKiN  ON  PicTUBEri:  A  Collection  of  Criticisms  by  John 
Ruskin  not  heretofore  Reprinted,  and  now  Re-edited 
and  Re-arranged.     (George  Allen.) 

This  is  the  lirst  of  the  two  volumes  which  arc  to  contain 
liuskin's  catalogues  and  other  notes  on  modern  pictures. 
The  volume  before  us  is  devoted  to  llnrner,  and  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  the  first  two  (contain  Ituskin's  notes  on 
the  Turner  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  third 
consists  of  "Notes  by  Mr.  Ifiiskin  on  his  Drawings  by 
Turner,  and  on  his  own  Handiwork  illustrative  of  Turner." 
The  first  section  deals  with  Turner's  oil  pictures,  and  is 
a  reprint  of  the  last  edition  (18.^7)  of  the  Catalogue 
written  by  Riiskin  for  tlie  Marlborough  Ifouse  Exhibition 
of  1856.  The  section  dealing  with  'J'urner's  water-colours 
is  taken  from  three  pamphlets,  two  of  which  were  printed 
in  1857,  and  the  third  in  1881. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  Ruskin's  attitude 
to^vards  Turner ;  he  did  for  a  great  ])ainter  more  than 
literature  ever  did  before  or  is  likely  to  do  again.  For 
these  notes  arc  literature;  again  and   again  in  turning 


over  the  pages  we  find  ourselves  reading  on  not  because 
we  want  to  know  particularly  what  the  writer  thought 
about  a  particular  picture,  but  because  we  are  Ciiught  by 
the  expression  of  the  thought.  One  of  Ruskin's  greatest 
weaknesses  as  a  critic  makes  him  most  interesting  as  a 
writer.  He  had  a  passion  for  reading  meaning  into  art  of 
which  that  art  was  entirely  unconscious  ;  he  ran  symbolism 
to  death,  but  in  doing  it  lie  wrote  immortal  prose.  This 
generation  admits  the  fact,  and  takes  the  prose  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Yet  often  we  feel  that  he  was  entirely  right, 
and  to  read  these  notes  is  to  be  conscious  that  when 
Ruskin  died  his  mantle  descended  upon  no  other.  Take 
this  from  the  conclusion  of  his  note  on  "  The  lighting 
'  Temeraire'  "  : — 

Wo  liave  stem  keepers  to  trust  her  glory  to — tlie  fire  and 
tlio  womi.  Xcver  more  shall  sunset  lay  golden  rolie  on  her, 
nor  starlight  tremble  on  the  waves  that  part  at  her  gliding. 
Perhaps,  where  the  low  gate  opens  to  some  cottage-garden, 
the  tired  traveller  may  ask,  idly,  why  the  moss  grows  so  green 
on  its  rugged  wootl  ;  and  even  the  sailor's  child  may  not 
,  answer,  nor  know  that  the  night  .dew  lies  deep  in  the  war-rents 
of  the  wood  of  the  old  "  Temeraire." 

We  are  impressed  once  more  in  running  through  this 
volume  by  Ruskin's  extraordinary  and  continuous  effort 
after  appreciation  and  perfection.  No  man  ever  worked 
more  passionately  and  more  sincerely ;  the  pity  is  that 
passion  and  sincerity  so  often  go  astray. 


DovEDALK  Revisited,  wrni   Other  Holiday   Skeriie8.    By 
"The  Amateur  Ajigler."     (Sampson  Low.     L's.  6d.  net.) 

It  was  not  until  he  was  aged  "  three  score  years  and 
a  little  more "  that  the  author  of  this  ])leasant  book 
went  fishing.  That  was  over  twenty  years  ago.  On 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  facts,  which  are  revealed 
in  the  prefatory  note,  one  is  naturally  curious  to  discover 
what  progress  the  author  made  in  the  art  of  angUng  and 
in  that  of  recording  his  experiences.  In  both  he  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  "A.  A."  is  in  a  very  real 
sense  superior  to  the  flight  of  time.  His  sport  and  his 
vivacity  in  recounting  it  have  steadily  improved  since  his 
first  outing  on  the  Dove.  Indeed,  he  is  growing  younger 
year  by  year.  There  is  a  certain  old-fashioned,  stately, 
slightly  stilted  manner  in  tlie  chapters  written  at  the 
time,  which  deal  with  Dovedale,  chapters  considerably 
eked  out  by  quotations  from  the  classics,  which  are 
obviously  the  work  of  an  elderly  gentleman ;  but  the 
latter  half  of  the  work,  at  the  close  of  which  we  find 
"A.  A."  cheerfully  sitting  down  to  an  evening  meal 
after  a  day  on  a  trout-stream  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  tlie 
time  of  the  Coronation  Naval  Review,  is  as  lively  as  the 
writing  of  a  youthful  and  vigorous  war  coirespondent. 
Nor  has  "A.  A."  the  slightest  thought  of  retiring  either 
from  sport  or  from  letters.  In  September  last  year  he 
had  a  day  on  a  stretch  of  the  Teme,  which  was  extra- 
ordinarily wcU-stocked  with  grayling.  "  I  would  describe 
the  place,  the  river  and  scenery,"  he  says  ;  "  but  that 
would  be  telling,  and  I  must  not  give  even  a  hint,  on 
penalty  of  not  getting  another  ticket."  Frequently  we 
come  upon  a  passage  of  equally  ingenuous  boyishness : 
until,  this  very  year  as  ever  was,  "A.  A."  is  battling 
with  a  three-jMund  trout  on  the  Lea,  resoltitely  bent  upon 
liaving  it  preserv'ed  for  decoration  of  the  Fly-Fisliers' 
Club  in  the  Haymarket.  Tliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  fly- 
fishing is  a  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  In  Fife  there  dwells 
a  man,  George  Thompson,  who  has  fished  in  the  Eden 
during  nigh  ninety  years.  For  several  generations  G«orge 
was  very  quiet,  merely  passing  the  time  of  day  with  any 
other  angler  whom  he  clianced  to  meet  by  the  banks  of 
the  stream ;  but  suddenly,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
monarchical  festival,  he  made  a  speech  so  eloquent  that 
it  electrified  the  burgesses,  and  is  destined  to  become 
historical.    "  A.  A."  is  such  another  as  George  Thompson. 


20  December,  igoa  THc    Acadcmy  End    Literature. 
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In  boyhood,  when  about  fifty,  George  brought  himself 
up  on  "  Tait's  Mugazine,"  which  was  a  periodical  of 
brave  spirit  and  fine  style.  In  the  adolescence  of  his 
ninth  decade,  "A.  A."  is  writing  most  promisingly  iu 
the  same  vein.    His  book  is  prettily  illustrated. 


Affairs  of  West  Africa.  By  Edmund  D.  Morel.  (Heinemann.) 
Mr.  Morel  is  well-known  as  an  expert  in  West  African 
matters,  and  his  book  is  opportune  and  sound.  The 
pubUc  is  still  curiously  indifferent  to  West  African  affairs, 
though  fortunately  the  marked  apathy  of  Government  has 
given  place  to  some  sort  of  reasonable  interest.  No  doubt 
there  was  reason  for  pubhc  indifference ;  indeed,  in- 
difference often  turned  to  hatred,  for  the  white  West 
African  death-roll  was  always,  and  still  is,  terribly  full. 
Sanitation,  however,  and  reasonable  care,  may  do  much. 
The  chapter  contributed  to  this  volume  by  Major  IJonald 
lioss  points  out  with  the  utmost  clearness  the  direction 
which  sanitary  reform  should  take.  But  West  Africa  will 
never  rank  with  other  great  colonizing  gi'ounds.  Mr. 
Morel  writes : — 

If  wiU,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  ....  the  chances 
of  Britisli  West  jVfrica  ever  becoming  a  ixissession  where 
English  men  and  women  can  flourish  and  multiply,  is 
excessively  remote ;  so  remote,  indeed,  as  to  be  outside  the 
sphere  of  useful  discussion.  .  .  .  The  dominion  of  British 
West  Africa  must  ...  be  regarded  not  in  the  light  of  a 
colony  properly  so  called,  but  as  a  vast  tropical  estate. 

Mr.  Morel  summarises  for  us  both  the  history  and  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  West  Africa,  deals  broadly  with 
the  native  question  in  all  its  aspects,  and  suggests 
reasonable  means  of  development.  The  sections  deahng 
with  "  The  French  in  West  Africa  "  and  "  Monopoly  in 
West  Africa "  are  particularly  interesting.  The  author 
teUs  once  more  the  history  of  the  Congo  State  and  its 
brutal  and  miserable  methods.  It  is  a  shameful  story,  so 
shameful  that  even  authenticated  facts  hardly  make  it 
credible.  One  always  lays  aside  such  a  book  as  this  with 
the  feeling  that  our  English  treatment  of  natives,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  is  founded  upon  some  sort  of  justice  and 
appreciation.  No  one  having  any  kind  of  interest  in  West 
African  affairs  can  afford  to  neglect  Mr.  Morel's  excellent 
and  comprehensive  book. 

A  Hajilet  IK   Old  Hampshire.     By   Anna  Ler  Merritt. 

(Kegan  Paul.) 
Another  village  and  garden  chronicle.  One  would  thiidc, 
considering  how  often  the  amateur  author  attacks  this 
subject,  that  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  easiest 
kind  of  book  to  write.  Perhaps  it  is — when  done  indiffer- 
ently ;  but  done  as  it  should  be,  nothing  is  much  more 
difficult.  Mrs.  Merritt  with  the  brush  in  her  hand  is  a 
very  bold  and  clever  artist,  but  we  cannot  extend  the  same 
praise  to  her  literary  efforts.  She  lacks  the  temperament 
for  this  kind  of  book — found  in  perfection  in  Miss  Mitford — 
and  she  seems  to  us  to  lack  sympathy  too.  As  a  description 
of  the  English  Hampshire  for  Mrs.  Merritt's  friends  in 
New  iramp.shiTc  in  America,  the  book  mav  serve;  but  the 
I'lnglish  reader  will  find  little  to  interest  fiim  in  its  pages. 
Small  beer  chronicles  must  be  assisted  bymorechanu  than 
Mrs.  Merritt  has  infused  to  make  them  readable. 


Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Modern  Womi-:n  Writers.    Selected  and 
arranged  by  IVances  Tyrrcll-Gill.     (Grant  Kichards.) 

The  compiler  has  here  brought  together  a  collection  of 
extracts  selected,  on  the  whole,  with  greater  care  and  a 
nicer  literary  sense  than  are  commonly  brought  to  such  a 
task.  Prefixed  to  the  gleanings  from  each  writer  is  a  brief 
introduction  "designed  to  indicate  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  each  author's  thought,  and  the  distinctiveness  of 
her  mental  outlook."  The  variety  of  the  writers  laid  under 
contribution  strikes  one  with    the    sense  of   incongruity 


which  one  always  feels  on  looking  into  a  mixed  birth- 
day book.  Thus  we  have  selections  from  Mrs.  MeyneU 
and  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  from  Miss  Katherine  Tynan  and 
John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Although  this  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  better  book  than  most  of  its  kind,  we  hardly  see  that  it 
serves  any  really  useful  purpose.  Snippets  of  prose  are 
even  less  satisfactory  than  snippets  of  verse,  and  they 
seldom  send  readers  to  the  authors'  full  work. 


"House  Mottoes  and  Descriptions:  Old  and  New" 
(Elliot  Stock),  by  S.  F.  A.  Cauldfield,  is  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  compilation.  The  author  has  collected 
house  mottoes  and  descriptions  from  London  and  the 
English  counties  as  well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  foreign  inscriptions,  and  many 
examples  from  bells,  sundials,  organs,  and  so  on.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  of  mural  inscriptions  were  surely  the 
following,  which  decorated  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
gates  of  the  ancient  city  of  Galway  : — 

From  the  ferocious  O'FIahertys, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  usl 

From  the  devilish  O'Dalys, 

Good  Lord,  defend  us  ! 

From  the  cut-throat  O'Kellys, 

Good  Loid,  save  and  keep  us  ! 

From  the  murderous  O'Maddens, 

Good  Lord,  preserve  us ! 

This  is  the  season  when  reference  books  begin  to  appear 
upon  our  table ;  they  are  the  tribute  which  time  past  pays 
to  the  jjresent,  as  well  as  the  tribute  which  the  present 
pays  to  the  continuity  of  things.  Who  doubts  that  we 
shall  have  a  year  1903  ?  Certainly  not  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  "Who's  Who,"  "  Debrett,"  "  Whitaker's 
Almanack,"  and  other  of  the  many  publications  which 
supply  condensed  facts.  "  Who's  Who"  for  1903  follows 
the  fanoiliar  hues  ;  new  names  are  included,  and  some 
names  which  appeared  last  year  have  passed  into  the  brief 
record  of  "Obituary." — "Debrett"  continues  to  grow. 
Honours  have  increased,  and  "Debrett"  has  added  two 
hundred  pages  to  its  current  issue.  The  South  African  War 
caused  much  additional  work,  involving  75,000  different 
references.  "Debrett  "may  now  be  obtained  in  a  thin 
paper  edition. — "  The  Enghshwoman's  Year  Book  "  ranges 
over  every  kind  of  subject,  from  technical  education  to 
postal  infonnation  and  amateur  orchestras. — "  Whitaker's 
Almanack  "  remains  "  Whitaker's  Almanack,"  which  is  to 
say  that  it  is  an  invaluable  reference  book.  It,  too,  is 
slightly  increased  in  size  ;  somp  sections  have  been  con- 
densed to  make  room  for  matters  of  current  importance, 
and  others  have  been  enlarged. — "  Whitaker's  Peerage  " 
again,  has  grown  in  bulk,  mainly  owing  to  the  historical 
notes  which  have  been  added  to  the  older  Peerages. — The 
sixth  edition  of  "  The  International  Directory  of  Book- 
sellers"  is  just  what  its  title  indicates.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  editor  should  set  the  bad  example  of  a  split  infinitive 
in  his  preface. 

New  Editions  :  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition 
of  Grattan's  "  Adventures  with  tlie  Connaught  Hangers, 
1809-1814  "  (Arnold).  The  present  editor,  Mr.  Charles 
Oman,  says  of  the  author  :  "  lie  had  a  very  considerable 
talent  for  describing  battles.  .  .  .  His  accounts  of 
Ferentes  D'Ofioro,  Salamanca,  and,  above  all,  of  the  storm 
and  sack  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  are  admirable." 
The  third  volume  of  "  The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature  " 
(Gresham  Pubhsing  Company)  includes  familiar  as  well  as 
unfamiliar  names.  The  selection  is,  on  the  whole,  admirable. 
A  portrait  of  Charles  Lever  serves  for  frontispiece.  But 
Charles  Lever  was  not  an  Irishman — a  fact  so  surprising 
that  popular  belief  still  refuses  to  accept  it.  We  have 
also  received  the  sixth  volume  of  the  beautiful  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott"  (Jack),  and  the  con- 
cluding four  volumes  of  Messrs.  Smith  Elder's  thin  paper 
edition  of  "  Browning." 
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Fiction. 

Thk  RiTLEcrioNS  OF  Ajidbosine.    By  Elinor  Glyn.     (Duck- 
worth and  Co.) 

When  Ambrosine  was  a  little  girl,  as  she  was  sitting  in 
the  garden  with  her  grandmamma,  a  fat,  hain-  caterpillar 
dropped  upon  her  neck  and  made  her  scream.  Grand- 
mamma was  very  angry,  and  explained  that  such  noises  were 
vulgar — a  member  of  the  aristocracy  should  always  have 
her  flesh  nuder  control.  She  made  Ambrot^ine  let  the 
caterpillar  crawl  over  her  arm,  and  though  at  first  she 
was  nearly  mad  with  horror,  custom  gradually  deadened 
the  sensation.  It  remained  disagreeable,  but  she  could 
contemplate  it  without  emotion.  On  the  same  principle, 
later  on,  Ambrosine's  grandmamma  made  her  marry  a  rich 
young  man  who  revolted  her.  This  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  true  aristocrat.  The  rules 
Ambrosine  was  taught  were  as  follows : — 

For  morals,  it  seems  one  may  do  as  one  pleases,  as  long  as 
one  behaves  like  a  lady.  And  for  religion,  the  first  thing  is 
to  conform  to  the  country  one  lives  in,  and  to  conduct  oneself 
with  decency.  And  philosophy  seems  to  settle  everything  in 
life,  and  enables  one  to  take  the  ups  and  downs  of  fate,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  with  a  smiling  face. 

With  these  principles,  and  with  a  husband  she  loathed, 
Ambrosine  was  sent  out  into  the  world  as  Mrs.  Glyn 
depicts  it — fortunately,  it  is  only  a  small  section  of  the 
world  after  all.  Her  adventures  are  treated  much  as  those 
of  Elizabeth  were,  but  without  the  snap  and  piquancy 
which  characterised  that  vivacious  young  jjerson.  Mrs. 
Glyn  has  tried  to  be  sentimental  over  the  high-born 
Ambrosine  de  Calincourt,  but  she  would  do  better  to 
keep  to  the  flippancy  which  alone  makes  her  point  of  view 
'  an  interesting  one.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  worldly 
woman,  to  whom  nothing  should  be  serious,  and  who 
should  touch  but  lightly  on  grave  questions.  Amusing 
and  light-hearted  imjjrojjrieties,  written  for  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  if  the 
way  is  redeemed  by  wit.  But  deeper  things  require 
deeper  treatment,  and  the  great  forces  of  life  should  not 
be  illustrated  by  these  brainless  puppets.  The  suggestion, 
too,  that  refined  vice  is  preferred  by  persons  of  taste  to 
honest  vulgarity  requires  more  than  a  novel  to  establish 
it.  Parts  of  "  The  Reflections  of  Ambrosine  "  are  amusing 
enough.  Parts  descend  to  an  absurd  sentimentality — as, 
for  instance,  where  the  heroine  falls  in  love  with  a  man 
whose  "brown  hair  crimps  nicely,  and  is  rather  grey 
above  the  ears." 


GLENG^utRY    Days.      By   Italph    Connor.      (Hodder    and 
Stoughton.    68.) 

This  is  a  school  story — or  rather  a  series  of  school  sketches — 
which  will  rather  astonish  the  English  reader  who  has 
experienced  only  an  English  pubhc  school,  and  had  but 
vague  reports  of  the  English  Board  School.  The  school 
is  out  in  the  Twentieth  Section,  in  the  backwoods  of 
Canada,  where  the  forest  continually  tempts  the  boy  away 
from  book-learning ;  where  tlie  periodical  examination  is 
conducted  by  the  serious  parents  and  the  minister.  For 
at  this  outpost  of  civilisation  they  are  serious  Scotsmen 
mainly,  who  bring  out  "  the  books  "  after  supper,  and 
occasionally  drop  into  GaeUc  in  moments  of  emotion.  It 
is  a  place,  too,  where  the  boys  and  girls  and  infants  are 
all  educated  together,  sometimes  by  a  master,  and  some- 
times by  a  maid.  The  maid  makes  for  degeneration,  we 
gather.  Even  in  the  backwoods  you  see  the  first  stirrings 
of  sex  when  the  choosing  of  partners  for  the  spelling 
match  begins.  Ranald  Macdonald  was  the  best  speller  in 
tiie  school.  It  was  Margaret's  call.  "And  do  you  think 
she  would  have  called  Ranald  Macdonald  to  come  and 
stand  up  beside  her  before  all  those  boys  V  Not  for  the 
glory  of  winning  the  match  and  carrying  the  medal  for  a 


week."  They  are  a  God-fearing,  hard-fisted  colony  in 
that  Canadian  outpost.  When  a  teacher  catches  their 
fancy,  they  worship  him ;  when  he  does  not  reach  the 
local  standard  of  lionour  and  efficiency,  the  boys  knock 
him  down  and  tie  him  up.  Mr.  Connor  has  given  us  a 
very  pleasant  series  of  studies  of  boys  and  their  teachers, 
which  convinces  lis  that,  however  conditions  vary,  the 
British  boy  is  much  alike  all  the  world  over. 


Leslie   Farqc^d-vb. 
Cs.) 


By  Rosaline  Masson.    (John  Murray. 


The  plot  of  this  story  is  extremely  simple,  and  contains 
few  exciting  situations  or  developments.  But  the  book 
is  very  life-like,  and  life-like  because  of  this  absence  of  all 
extraordinar}^  entanglements.  Existence  normally  main- 
tains, except  at  rare  intervals,  or  in  rare  cases,  an  almost 
monotonous  outward  continuity.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  take  a  person's  life  at  the  crucial,  and  in  a  sense 
abnormal  period,  when  events  for  a  short  time  are  rapid, 
and  full  of  surprises  and  complications.  Nevertheless  an 
after  re-action  is  inevitable.  Things  continue  to  happen, 
only  not  with  the  same  intensity,  and  more,  as  it  were, 
occasionally.  "  Leslie  Farquhar  "  is  a  girl's  very  ordinary 
love  story,  with  no  uncommon  qualities.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  episode  that  occurs  with  a  pathetic  frequency  in 
the  lives  of  women  before  life  has  had  time  to  teach  the 
necessary  disillusions  and  comprehension,  and  its  interest 
in  the  book  is  almost  subordinate  to  the  development  of 
personalities  and  to  the  conveyance  of  some  very  vivid 
out  of  door  impressions.  The  writing  is  restrained  and 
observant.  We  quote  a  typical  paragraph,  as  it  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  immense  divergence  between  the 
influence  of  town  and  country  upon  temperament : — 

When  yon  saw  thousands  of  people  ever)'  time  you  went 
outside  you  lost  your  fear  of  them  and  your  respect  for  them. 
Here,  where  you  could  walk  for  miles  and  only  meet  one 
solitary  mole-catcher,  he  was  a  person  o£  vast  importance  in 
your  day's  work.  You  mentioned  him  at  luncheon,  and  you 
rememliered  him  and  his  appearance  and  tlio  exact  spot  in 
the  road  wliere  you  met  him,  and  you  speculated  about  him 
and  whence  he  came. 

The  story  is  to  some  extent  spoilt,  however,  by  a  vague 
and  incomprehensible  ending.  Readers  naturally  demand 
an  end  to  a  book  of  fiction,  for  after  aU.  every  event  in  life 
has  some  termination,  and  its  termination  is  the  fitting 
close  of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  it^not  a  moment  of 
uncertainty  and  indefiniteness  somewhere  in  the  middle. 


Notes  on  Novels. 


[These  notes  on  the  Week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Beviewa  of  a  selection  vnll  follow.] 

A  Canny  Country  Side.  By  John  Horne. 

This  book  is  as  Scotch  as  the  title  suggests.  The  author 
attempts  to  do  for  Knockdry  what  Mr.  Barrie  has  done  for 
Thrums.  The  following  passage  illustrates  the  critical 
exclusiveness  of  this  community :  "  One  Sabbath  settled  liim. 
He  might  stand  for  bulk  in  the  imagination  of  folks  in  the 
witless  south,  from  whence  he  sprang,  but  he  was  only  a 
feather  to  tickle  Knockdry.  He  was  winnoed  at  a  confab 
of  authorities  at  the  tail  of  the  hill-road  the  night  after." 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier.     5s.) 

The  Little  Colonel.  By  Mina  Doyle. 

The  title  of  this  book  has^apparently  no  association  with 
le  petit  Caporal  who  made  a  new  map  of  Europe.  The 
Little  Colonel  is  a  nice  EiigUsh  girl,  named  Dorothy,  who 
marries  Colonel  Dorrien,  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
unlikely  to  "  take  the  trouble  to  marrv."  (Sands  and 
Co.    68.) 
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Poets  :   Made,  Not  Born. 

R.  L.  SiEVEXSDX,  we  all  remember,  wlietlier  from  deliberate 
conviction  or  in  a  fit  of  tliat  spleeu  which  sometimes  leads 
the  literary  bird  to  foul  his  own  nest,  said  that  all  writers 
of  purely  artistic  literature — novelists,  poets,  and  the  like 
— as  distinguished  from  "  useful  "  writers,  were  mere 
"  sons  of  joy  "  ;  idle,  futile  fellows,  doing  the  thing  they 
enjoyed  doing  instead  of  working  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that  butcher,  baker  or  candlestick-maker  was 
a  better  citizen,  more  deserving  of  public  recognition.  If 
the  butcher  got  better  paid  than  the  average  "  son  of  joy," 
he  deserved  better  pay,  and  the  "  son  of  joy !'  should 
think  himself  lucky  to  be  supported  at  all — should  think 
rather  shame  of  himself,  in  fact.  Such,  or  somewhat 
such,  was.  Stevenson's  merciless  "giving  away"  of  his 
own  craft.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  cause  against  the 
indictment  as  regards  the  great  poets  ;  not  over  difficult 
to  do  so  as  regards  great  romancers,  like  Stevenson  him- 
self, who  might  appear  most  open  to  tliis  attack  from 
within  their  ranks.  But  if  there  be  such  "  sons  of  joy" 
as  Stevenson  pictured  in  what  we  would  fain  think  his 
atrabiliar  mood,  such  drones  living  on  the  idle  honey  of 
literatxu'e,  then  surely  are  they  the  amateur  poets.  Many 
oE  these  produce  poetry  in  place  of  the  mischief  which 
Satan  is  said  to  find  for  certain  hands  to  do.  The  amount 
of  their  production  is  evidence  less  of  energy  than  of 
abundant  unfilled  hours  —  time  on  their  hands,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  One  conceives  a  sonnet  on  their  plate  beside 
the  morning  bacon,  an  ode  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
papers  and  a  bore  at  the  club.  Yet  we  should  do  injustice 
to  the  amateur  poet  if  we  imagined  his  work  to  be  always 
produced  in  this  dilettante  fashion.  The  mere  quantity  of 
the  work  in  many  cases  signifies  no  small  labour.  In 
truth,  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  for  distinguishing 
the  professional  from  the  amateur.  The  possession  of 
leisure  is  not  a  distinction.  Great  poetry  cannot  he 
written  without  abundant  leisure  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  of  poetry  is  that  most  poets  in  our  day 
liave  to  write  for  a  living.  Nor  yet  is  wealth  a  barrier. 
Shelley  was  a  leisured  aristocrat  without  need  to  work  for 
a  living ;  and  it  certainly  did  not  mar  his  poetry,  or 
relegate  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  amateurs.  Contrary  to 
the  dull  old  tradition,  lack  of  pence  is  as  like  to  impoverish 
the  poetry  as  the  poet ;  though  the  other  extreme  of  luxury 
may  be  fatal  to  him.  There  is  but  one  way  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats :  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  The  amateur  is  a  man  to  whom  poetry  is  an 
evitable  thing ;  and  his  work  in  consequence  too  plainly  is 
not  inevitable. 

These  remarks  have  been  partly  prompted  by  the 
fortuitous  and  simidtaneous  reception  of  three  stout 
volumes,  which  represent  the  collected  work  of  three 
poets*  whom,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 

*  Poetical  Works  of  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith  (Uciit,  7».  (id.  net). 
Collected  rocms,  by  Hon.  Koden  Noel  (Kegan  I'aul,  7e.  Gd.). 
Collected  I'ocms.  by  Samuel  Waddington  (Bell,  5s.  net). 


classing  among  the  amateurs  of  poetry.  What  strikes  us 
at  first  observation  is  the  mere  bulk  of  work  represented 
by  each  of  these  volumes.  In  the  present  day,  our  pro- 
fessional poets  have  learned  the  art  and  the  wisdom  of 
selection  :  for  tlie  most  part  they  give  us  slender  volumes, 
in  which  they  have  packed  only  what  they  conceive  their 
best ;  and  then  (truth  to  say)  there  is  usually  a  certain 
amount  which  it  was  not  violently  necessary  to  publish. 
But  not  the  singers  of  the  copious  and  unselective  early 
nineteenth  century  gave  to  the  world  a  more  voluble 
Muse  than  that  of  any  of  these  lesser  poets.  Wordsworth, 
singing  doggedly  about  everything  which  occurred  to 
him  during  a  long  and  venerable  Ufe  concentrated  on 
poetry,  was  not  more  voluminous  than  the  Honourable 
Roden  Noel.  Shelley,  with  his  redundant  outbreak  of 
meteoric  song,  left  no  more  ample  work  behind  him  than 
Mr.  Walter  Smith.  The  poetic  amateur  should  have  the 
sense  of  extraordinary  jMwer,  or  a  lack  of  the  humorous 
sense,  to  write  in  this  manner.  As  for  the  work  itself, 
take  Mr.  Roden  Noel,  who  is  probably  the  best  known 
of  the  three.  One  finds  in  him  a  certain  thoughtfuhiess, 
which  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  compass  of  any  tolerably 
reflective  and  well-read  man  at  the  present  day ;  that 
amount  of  poetic  feehng  common  to  most  lovers  of  poetry ; 
an  enthusiasm  for  nature  (which  is  nowadays  as  common 
as  motor-cars) ;  and  a  very  good  range  of  choice  vocabu- 
lary, which  is  open  to  any  man  of  taste  with  a  retentive 
memory.  VVhat  one  does  not  find  is  the  power  of  bringing 
those  choice  words  into  the  vital  and  organic  relation 
which  makes  them  magical :  it  is  good  verse-writing,  it 
is  not  poetrj'.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  descrijitive 
style :  — 

The  mage  of  music,  deaf  to  outward  sound 
llehearsing  might}'  harmonies  within 
^y■aved  his  light  wand  ;    the  full  aerial  tides 
Ebbed  billowing  to  rear  of  him,  o'envhelmed 
All  listening  auditors,  engulphed,  and  swept 
Upon  the  indomitable,  imperial  surge 
To  alien  realms,  and  halls  of  ancient  awe, 
Which  are  the  presence-chambers  of  dim  Death  : 
The  grand  departed  haunt  this  mountain-sound  ! 
Cliffs,  and  ravines,  and  toiTent  shadowing  pines, 
A  pomp  of  winds,  and  waters,  and  wild  cloud, 
The  enchanter  raises :    then  the  solemn  scene 
ICvanishing,  lo !   delicate  soft  calm 
Of  venial  airs,  yomig  leaflets,  and  blithe  birds, 
The  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  with  bloom    ' 
Of  myriad  flowers,  and  rills,  and  waterfalls. 
Or  sunlit  rains  that  twinkle  through  the  leaves, 
And  odorous  ruffled  whirlpools  of  the  rose. 

Now,  this  is  good  description,  but  essentially  it  would 
have  been  no  less  good — i^erhaps  better — in  prose.  And 
that  is  true  of  Mr.  Noel's  more  laboured  work  in  general. 

As  a  whole,  his  style  wants  distinction,  compression, 
inevitability  :  the  language  might  have  been  changed 
without  damage,  as  poetry  never  can  be.  That  is  juat 
what  we  might  expect  from  so  fatal  a  fluency.  Mr.  Noel 
reels  off  "  important  "  poems  of  alarming  length  without 
turning  a  hair.  It  is  significant  that  a  large  portion  of 
one  long  poem  lapses  suddenly  into  unashamed  prose. 
There  seems  no  insu|)erable  reason  why  a  good  deal  more 
should  not  have  taken  the  same  form. 

Mr.  Samiiel  Waddington  is  best  known  as  a  sonnet- 
writer.  Some  of  his  sonnets  have  foimd  their  way  into 
most  sonnet-anthologies,  and  are  really  very  fair  sonnets. 
But  inspired  one  can  scarcely  call  them.  Here  is  one  of 
the  best : — 

l-'rom  night  to  night,  through  circling  darkness  whirled, 
Hay  dawns,  and  wanes,  and  still  leaves,  as  before. 
The  shifting  tid.'s  and  (he  eternal  shore  : 

Sources  of  life,  and  forces  of  the  world. 

Unseen,  unknown,  iu  folds  of  mystery  furled. 
Unseen,  unknown,  remote  for  evermore  : — 
To  heaven-hid  heights  man's  questioning  soul  would  soar, 

Yet  falls  from  darkness  unto  darkness  hurled ! 
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Angoltt  of  IIk'"'  y  f<pii''ts  <)£  tlie  air, 
.      .  Peopling  of  yoiP  liit'  ilioaiiiland  of  our  youth. 
Ye  who  once  leii  us  tlirou^h  tliose  scenes  mo  fair. 

Ix!nd  now,  iiiid  leavo  us  near  the  realm  of  'J'nith  : 
lyO,  if  in  dreams  some  tnith  we  chanced  to  wje. 
Now  in  the  trutli  some  dreams  may  haply  be. 

Ilowevex  commendable  this  may  be,  a  considerable  volume 
of  poems  whicli  acliieve  no  higher  mark  is  not  a  public 
necessity.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  despite  the  diffuse  quantity 
of  work  which  be  has  produced  ui  a  busy  life,  whereof 
■poetry  has  been,  merely  a  by-product,  moves  us  to  more 
respect  than  the  others.  If  not  specially  poetic,  he  has 
the  saving  gift  of  virilitv.  The  following  little  poem 
shows  something^of  his  minor  vein  : — 

I'aiu^re. 

I  uec  the  Kirk  boneath^tlie  hill. 
The  tall  olms  nistlin^'  in  the  brccjie, 
The  raojlost  Manse,  so  eahii  and  still. 
The  dripping  of  the  sleepy  mill 
That  hides  among  the  nutting  trees. 

Ijow  Bimheams  on  the  meadows  play, 
The  moon  shows  like  a  film  of  eloufl, 
.\  star  from  the  red  skirts  of  day 
I'eeps  at  another  star  far  away, 
.Viid  the  kill  is  wrapt  in  a  misty_'shroud. 

.V  shepherd's  wife  comes  to  the  door, 
Shading  her  eyas  witli  lai-gc  broWn  hand, 
He  is  away  on  the  upland  moor. 
And  nothing  she  sees  but  a  kestrel  soar, 
Keen-eyed,  spying  far  over  the  land. 

There  is  no  voice  but  the  nisliing  rills 
And  creak  of  frightened  jjewit's  wing. 
And  bleat  of  young  lambs  on  the  LiUs,  . 
Heartl  only  when  a  silence  fills 
The  soul  and  all  the  space  of  things. 

\VTiat  made  my  eyes  grow  dim  and  blind  ■■ — 
Ah,  when  the  lieart  is  heavy  and  low, 
The  Ijeauty  that  on  earth  we  find. 
■   ..Or  strain  of  music  in  the  wind, 
Shall  touch  It  like  an  utter  woe  ! 

That  has  a  certain  quiet  restraint  of  feebng  and  utterance 
which  is  effective.  But  we.  return  to  the  question  with 
which  we  started — why  work  at  the  best  respectable  is 
poured  forth  with  such  heedless  profusion,  and  then 
collected  with  all  the  solemnity  of  deliberation  ?  Amateur 
work  it  is,  despite  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  very  energy  and  laboriousness  of 
such  authors  is  a  sign  that,  from  the  poet's  standpoint, 
they  have  idled.  They  would  have  been  less  idle  had  they 
been  less  industrious.  They  have  been  "working"  when 
they  shoiUd  (in  Wordsworth's  phrase)  have — 

Fedjthis  mind  of  ours 
,    In  a_  wise  idleness. 

It  was  the  precept  of  a  now  dead  poet,  that  "  a  poet  should 
be  much  greater  than  his  poetry  "  ;  that  his  poetry  should 
be  a  mere  incident  of  his  life — that  portion  of  an  over- 
flowing mind  (so  to  speak)  which  ran  over  into  verse. 
Long  quietude,  during  which  tlie  mind  is  accumulating 
matter,  meditating  on  it  and  absorbing  it  into  its  own 
tissues,  should  precede  the  outburst  of  poetic  composition. 
Poetry  should  accumulate  like  avalanchine  snows  on  the 
resting  heights  of  tlie  mind  ;  and  wjien  it  is  up-piled  to 
the  full,  like  the  avalanche,  a  chance,  a  cry,  is  sufficient  to 
l)recipitate  it  in  song.  But  what  thus  finds  utterance  is 
merely  the  chosen  and  condensed  portion  of  the  poet's 
slowly-gathered  wisdom  and  emotion.  When,  like  an 
electric  accumulator,  the  mind  ha.s  thus  been  discharged, 
a  prolonged  repose  is  necesaarj'  till  it  is  again  filled  with 
power.  But  the  bustling  and  conscious  activity  of  the 
amateur  poet,  who  must  be  writing  himself  out,  must  have 
the  virtuous  feeling  that  he  is  "working,"  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  true  processes  of  poetry.    It  is  to  this 


mistaken  and  wasteftd  energy  that  we  owe  the  thick 
volumes  of  unessential  verse  which  issue  from  the  press. 
When  all  is  said,  it  is  a  Liborious  trifling;  no  less  trilling 
in  reality  than  the  dilettante  work  of  the  other  species  of 
amateur,  who  discharges  little  rills  of  song  into  an  a'Staetic 
little  volume  some  once  in  two  years. 


The  Author  and  Himself. 

Turgenev  and  "  Smoke." 

M.  Pall  Bourget  has  compared  Ivan  Turgenev  with 
George  Eliot ;  M.  de  Vogiie  has  seen  in  him  "  quehjues 
allinitos "  with  George  Sand.  The  author  of  *'  Eaux 
I'rintanieres "  is,  indeed,  in  harmony  with  all  those 
through  whom  nature  utters  her  own  unerring  message. 
Other  messages  there  are,  but  first  we  must  listen  to  the 
moumfvd  melody  of  the  steppes.  Then  as  wo  listen,  we 
become  conscious  that  another  secret  is  being  disclosed  to 
us,  the  secret  of  the  human  heart.  And  just  as  there  is 
in  nature  a  quiet  and  inevitable  obedience  to  law,  so  there 
is  always  something  of  tragic  necessity  in  the  development 
of  this  Russian's  stories.  His  mild  melancholy  hovers 
about  his  creations,  but  he  stands  apart  from  them  as 
though  he  were  powerless  to  control  their  destinies.  He 
cannot  avert  their  doom  any  more  than  he  can  heal  the 
wound  of  autumn,  but  he  has  an  almost  feminine  intuition 
for  the  hidden  hurt  of  their  lives.  Sombre  and  aloof  he 
watches  them,  penetrated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  race 
of  men  is  indeed  as  the  race  of  leaves. 

"  H  naquit,"  said  M.  Renan,  speaking  before  his  tomb, 
"  essentiellement  impersonel,"  and  in  this,  perhaps  l^efore 
anything  else,  lies  the  subtle  secret  of  his  charm.  Others 
can  woo  men  to  sorrow  by  playing  upon  their  feelings,  by 
jjresenting  to  them  a  picture  in  which  pain  and  passion 
speak  out  their  own  torment.  Others  can  show  the  grim 
horror  of  reality  by  elaborating  the  hideous  details  of  life 
as  though  each  page  were  but  part  of  one  long  plea  for 
death.  Others  can  throw  into  the  language  of  dreams  the 
secrets  of  shame  and  fear  by  which  some  lives  are 
poisoned. 

But  Ivan  Turgenev  attempts  none  of  these  more  facile 
triumphs.  Here  is  the  good  black  earth — waiting.  Here 
are  men  and  women  also — waitii^g.  Beyond  is  hmitless 
distance,  and  shadowing  them  all  lurks  the  brooding 
genius  of  the  centuries — waiting.  And  they  work  out 
their  lives  before  us,  and  the  sim-light  comes  to  the  good 
black-earth,  and  love  comes  to  youth,  the  one  naturally 
and  inevitably  as  the  other.  The  seasons  glide  past  and 
so  do  the  htmian  lives,  and  for  both  time  brings  the  same 
ravages  and  the  same  repairs.  Nature  smiles  with  the 
renewed  confidence  of  spring ;  tlie  laughter  of  a  new 
generation  banishes  the  ghosts  of  the  old.  All  things  are 
the  same  and  yet  all'things  flow ;  nothing  jDerishes,  but  all 
must  die. 

This  is  the  'impression  with  whicli  Turgenev  fills  our 
minds,  and  there  is  something  overwhelmingly  convincing 
about  its  effortless  insistance.  For  always  we  seem  to 
catch  from  his  pages  the  whisper  :  "You  and  I,  weeds  or 
roses,  what  do  we  matter,  what  do  we  count  ?  Be  in  the 
scale  of  things  and  do  not  fret.  The  same  nature  who 
takes  us  to  herself  will  rejjair  our  loss.  There  is  no  loss 
and  no  gain."  And  this  ^'irgilian  melancholy  arouses  in 
us  a  deeper  feehng  of  imiDotence  than  can  the  utterance 
of  the  most  intense  pessimism.  This  avoidance  of  all 
personal  comment  is  more  sinister  in  its  restraint  than  the 
expression  of  the  most  biting  irony.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
trreek  secret  of  tragic  irony,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  the  pages 
of  "  Lisa  "  that  it  finds  its  most  artistic  expression. 

Turgenev  was  essentially  of  the  Occident,  but  the 
haunting  refrains  of  the  steppes  followetl  him  into  the 
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cities  of  tlie  Continent.  Convinced  of  tlie  uselessness  of 
patriotic  rhetoric,  he  lets  us  see  that  his  sympatbies  are 
with  civilization,  but  he  remains  an  impassive  observer  of 
ihi'  drama  of  life.  He  never  substitutes  for  the  irresistible 
movement  of  nature  the  httle  tricky  machinerj'  of  tlie  artisan 
who,  as  tiiough  it  were  a  matter  of  choice,  would  fashion 
life  anew  after  this  or  that  caprice.  He  is  always  an 
artist.  He  confines  his  comments  to  side-issues  :  in  the 
face  of  the  larger  mystery  he  is  silent. 

It  has  been  said  of  "  Smoke  "  that  it  differs  from  the 
earlier  works  of  Turgenev  in  some  important  details.  The 
scene  is  not  laid  in  the  steppes,  but  in  Baden.  The  author 
reveals  his  political  tendencies  instead  of  merely  present- 
ing an  objective  picture.  The  real  heroine  is  not  the 
■jeune  fille,  but  the  femme  intriguante .  The  tone  is  one  of 
personal  bitterness  rather  than  one  of  impersonal  melan- 
choly. All  this  is  true,  and  yet,  jjerhaps,  by  reason  of 
these  suppo.sed  defects,  "  Smoke  "  will  suggest  the  great 
Russian's  personal  reading  of  life's  enigma  best  of  all. 
It  will  do  so  more  clearly  than  "Lisa"  in  regard  to 
superficial  details,  with  ecjual  clarity  in  regard  to  vital 
issues. 

The  very  title  suggests  the  disillusion  of  one  who  has 
long  watched  and  hoped  in  vain.  The  people  are  still 
waiting ;  the  leaders  are  still  talking  about  action.  This 
or  that  petty  personality  is  made  recognizable  by  some 
peculiarity  of  strut  or  jargon.  The  boasts  of  young  Russia 
seem  to  curl  up  in  smoke  rings  before  our  eyes.  The 
fatigued  babble  of  Baden  re-echoes  around  the  "Russian 
Tree,"  but  beyond,  in  the  distance,  the  steppes  are  waiting 
and  there  all  is  still.  A  baneful  love,  penetrating  aa  the 
pertimie  of  heliotropes  which  awoke  it,  consumes  the  soul 
of  Litvinov.  But  beyond  there  is  waiting  the  supreme 
consoler,  the  young  girl  whose  healing  love  returns  after 
the  years  with  the  sweet  certainty  of  Spring.  For  all 
things  are  renewed  and  will  be  endlessly  renewed.  But 
to  oppose  your  individuality  to  the  general  movement,  to 
wail  your  little  protest  in  the  face  of  the  profound  mystery 
of  being,  all  that  is  smoke,  smoke,  smoke. 


Dostoievsky  and  "  Le  Crime  et  le 
Chatiment." 

The  aim  of  European  fiction  generally  has  been  to  express, 
cither  from  the  standpoint  of  hate  or  joy,  the  pride  of  life. 
This  aim  reached  its  zenith  in  the  author  of  "La  Comedie 
Humaine."     The  antithesis  to  Balzac  is  Dostoievsky. 

From  the  beginning  the  Russian  novel  has  lent  itself  to 
the  veiled  interpretation  of  a  national  want  rather  than  to 
the  exploitation  of  an  individual  triumph.  There  are  many 
reasons,  historical  and  sociological,  for  this,  and  the  point 
of  view  seems  to  have  become  ingrained  in  the  Russian 
character.  Tlie  endurance  of  life  and  the  understanding 
of  the  soul,  not  the  joy  of  life  and  the  apotheosis  of  physical 
prestige,  have  been  the  dominant  motives  of  Russian  fiction. 
We  find  the  explicit  expression  of  these  motives  iu  "La 
Resurection  "  of  Tolstoi,  and  in  the  "  Poor  Folk  "  of  Dos- 
toievsky, while  they  are  implied  in  the  "  Lisa  "  of  Turgenev, 
and  in  Gontcharov's  "  A  Common  Story." 

A  modem  Russian  author,  whose  Hellenism  forms  such 
an  antithesis  to  the  Nietzschism  of  Gorky,  has  contrasted 
the  paganism  of  Tolstoi  with  the  Christianity  of  1  )ostoievsky. 
Whether  the  author  of  "Que  Faire?"  has  or  has  not 
remained  pagan  in  spite  of  himself  there  can  be  no 
(luestion  as  to  the  justice  of  Merejkowski's  estimate  of 
the  other. 

Over  and  over  again  from  the  withering  life  of  cities 
Dostoievsky    has    caught    the    under-current    of    stifled 


are  the  people  before  whom  he  bows.  To  Hugo  an  object  of 
pity  was  a  part  of  the  terrible,  and  he  expressed  it  as  such. 
It  was,  for  him,  the  inverse  side  of  the  magnificent  into 
which  he  poured  the  same  storm  of  passion  that  he  poui-ed 
into  imperial  triumphs.  For  him  a  beggar  no  less  than  a 
king,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  becomes  a  Titan. 
For  both  the  one  and  the  other  share  the  same  prestige  of 
quantity,  whether  of  limitless  misfortune  or  of  Hmitless 
power.  For  Dostoievsky  the  humble  were  never  Titanic 
figures  at  all,  but  he  recognised  in  them  human  beings 
who  were  slowly  learning  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
supreme  lesson  of  life — le  hesoin  de  soutfrir.  The  pride 
of  life,  the  assertion  of  the  individual  will,  was  vfholly 
repellent  to  him.  He  held  fast  to  the  tenets  of  the  old 
Russia,  the  tenets  of  faith,  of  silence,  and  of  endurance. 
But  in  one  book  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  protest  of 
the  individual. 

In  "  Le  Crime  et  le  Chatiment  "  it  is  useless  to  look  for 
the  qualities  of  logic,  of  reserve,  of  proportion.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  a  key  suitable  to 
the  demands  of  Anglo-Saxon  propriety.  We  must  take 
the  book  as  it  is.  With  all  its  violence  and  all  its  crudities 
there  is  a  power  in  it  which  holds  one  in  spite  of  the  will. 
Max  Nordau  himself  recognised  this  power,  and  the 
Russian's  name  is  not  included  in  his  endless  list  of 
mattoids.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  man  in  whom  all  egotism 
has  been  burnt  out.  Strange  visions  came  to  him  ;  strange 
words,  flashing  like  genius  from  a  madman's  lips,  illumine 
the  chaotic  darkness  of  his  picture.  There  is  no  pessimism 
in  these  pages,  nor  is  there  any  protest  against  a  concrete 
phase  of  tyranny.  But  this  Bossuet  of  the  detraqnea 
denounces  the  over-man  who  would  violate  the  law  of  the 
humble.  There  is  the  sin,  to  break  away  from  the  common 
life. 

RaskolnikofF  is  a  murderer,  and  the  woman  who  ransoms 
his  soul  is  a  prostitute.  But  whereas  Sonia's  sin  is  part 
of  the  sinister  sacrifice  of  her  life,  that  of  the  man  is  the 
result  of  pride.  That  is  the  problem,  and  for  Dostoievsky 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  ultimate  solution. 
There  must  be  expiation.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  many 
scenes  in  literature  more  profoundly  touching  than  that  in 
which  RaskolnikofE  bows  before  this  poor  girl  as  before 
the  incarnation  of  human  suffering.  An  extraordinary 
medley  of  figures  is  introduced  to  us  in  this  book.  The 
normal  principles  of  action  are  ignored.  A  violent 
debauchee  gives  his  money  to  the  poor  and  then  shoots 
himself.  A  drunkard,  without  hope  and  without  shame, 
exclaims,  "  je  n'ai  pas  soif  de  joie,  mais  de  douleur  et  de 
larmes."  Nobility  and  degradation  seem  everywhere  to 
mingle  and  fade  into  the  common  atmosphere  of  suffering. 
But  not  for  an  instant  do  we  catch  the  note  of  that 
sentimentality  which  is  the  parody  of  pathos.  He  who 
had  endured  the  iniamies  of  Siberia  had  no  intention  of 
exploiting  the  lachrymose  emotions  of  the  tavern  and  the 
gutter.  No,  it  was  life  as  he  saw  it ;  as  though  through 
the  crapulous  horrors  of  reality  he  alone  could  catch  a 
mirage  of  unsullied  beauty. 

Pardon  there  is  for  all  wlio  wiU  humble  their  hearts. 
It  comes  to  Raskolnikoff  in  Siberia,  the  inward  pardon 
whicli  is  independent  of  judge  or  jury.  Raskolnikoff 
had  held  aloof  from  his  fejlow  prisoners,  thus  prolonging 
the  same  sin  which  had  formerly  led  hitn  to  crime.  But 
at  last  he  accepts  the  lesson  of  life  as  Turgenev  dreamed 
it,  as  Tolstoi  learned  it,  as  Dostoievsky  felt  it.  Then  he 
knew  tliat  the  real  punishment  had  not  been  Siberia,  but 
the  severance  from  his  fellow  man  !  "  La  vie  s'etait  sub- 
stitutee  chez  lui  au  raissonnement."  In.  this  one  sentence 
is  embodied  not  only  the  inmost  core  of  Dostoievsky's 
faitir,  but  also  the  patient,  inarticulate  philosophy  of  the 
old  Russia. 
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women,  and  children,  broken  upon  the  wheel  of  life,  these 
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The   Pity  of  It." 


A  CRirrcAi.  paper  from  Mr.  Swinburne  must  always  be  an 
event  in  the  literarj-  world,  if  it  were  only  for  his  past 
achievement  in  that  way,  wherein  scarce  any  living  writer 
lias  shown  more  masterj'  and  catholicity  of  taste.  Hence 
we  all  turn  with  interest  to  his  article  on  "KingJjear" 
in  the  current  "Harjoer's."  It  has  dehcate  and  discrimi- 
nating appreciation,  as  might  be  expected  ;  let  that  be 
said  in  the  outset — since  wo  are  minded  to  disburden  our 
full  souls  rather  strongly  on  some  of  its  shortcomings. 
For  Mr.  Swinburne's  style  becomes  of  late  more  and  more 
provocative.  It  was  never  a  sound  style,  even  when  it 
was  most  charged  with  vehement  eloquence;  but  it  is 
Ijecoming  something  worse  than  vicious,  if  that  be  possible. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  article,  after  reading  a  few 
paragraphs,  is  to  make  us  clap  our  liands  to  our  ears  as 
when  an  engine  blows  off  steam.  It  is  strident,  it  is 
on  the  full  blast  from  start  to  finish,  there  is  no  rest  or 
modesty.  Mr.  Swinburne  is  never  delivered  of  verbs  or 
adjectives  but  in  twins.  "An  everlasting  and  godlike 
type  of  heroic  and  liuman  agony,  dominates  and  dwarfs," 
S:c.  That  is  the  way  of  it,  without  intermission.  And 
this  redundance  of  words  is  merely  part  of  a  vice  which 
sinks  into  the  whole  tissue  of  the  style.  Everj'thing 
is  in  excess.  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  incapable  of  praise 
(for  instance)  except  by  hyperbole. 

It  might  be  curious  for  some  statistician  to  compute  how 
often  in  his  critical  writings  he  has  used  the  formula, 
"  There  is  nothing  in  all  literature,"  or  "  nothing  in  all 
poetry " — as  the  case  may  be.  Every  writer  he  has 
occasion  to  praise  must  in  some  way  be  superlatively 
supreme  above  all  other  writers.  "Incomparable," 
"transcendent,"  "unequalled,"  "  unique  "—such  trifling 
imconsidered  adjectives  fly  about  till  the  air  is  thick  with 
them,  and  they  have  as  little  value  for  us  as  the  purse  of 
gold  which  the  stage-hero  is  for  ever  tossing  to  messengers 
and  followers.  The  effect  of  this  liabit  is  sometimes 
amusing.  For  "freedom  of  thought  and  sublimity  of 
utterance  "  Marlowe  was  our  first  great  poet,  we  are  told  : 
and  "  the  one  man  born  to  excel  him"  was  Shakespeare. 
But  Aeschylus,  we  are  immediately  assured  (and  as  we  had 
indeed  been  assured  before),  is  "the  one  man  comparable 
with  Sliakespeare."  So  that,  after  all,  there  were  two 
men  bom  to  surpass  Marlowe.  These,  however,  as  we 
have  said  are  trifles  of  hyperbole  to  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Shakespeare  is  not  only  the  greatest  poet,  as  we  are  all 
willing  to  allow  him,  but  "  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived."  Yet  there  were  Caesar  and  Alexander,  not  to  say 
Napoleon,  each  of  tliem  (as  the  gentleman  in  Congreve 
remarked  of  Hannibal)  "  a  very  pretty  follow  in  his  day  "  ; 
there  have  been  your  Leonardos  and  Michelangelos,  your 
Platos  and  Aristotles  and  the  like,  who  were  reckoned 
somewliat  as  men  go ;  and  even  Solomon  has  had  his 
admirers.  But  we  mention  Solomon  with  diffidence,  for 
the  Hebrews  (we  find)  are  quite  "  out  of  it"  beside  the 
author  of  "King  Lear"  and  his  comrade  Aeschylus : 
"  The  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  creator  of  Job  are  some- 
times (!)  as  subhme  in  imagination  and  in  passion,  but 
always  quite  incomparably  inferior  in  imaginative  intelli- 
gence." The  note  of  exclamation  is  ours.  Lacking  'any 
definition  of  what  the  poet  intends  by  "  imaginative 
intelligence,"  we  refrain  from  discussing  it.  But  the 
jKissage  is  rank — Swinburne.  The  parallel  with  Job  is 
strong  in  him,  he  returns  to  it  more  than  once.  "The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  .  .  .  can  show  nothing  to 
be  set  beside  the  third  act  of  '  King  Lear.'  "  And  the 
author  of  Genesis  can  show  nothing  to  set  beside  the 
"  Origin  of  Species."  Does  "  Job  "  for  a  moment  aim  to 
(  reate  the  intimate  dramatic  effect  of  "  King  Lear  "  ?  The 
parallel  is  too  superficial  for  dwelling  upon.  After  a 
succession  of  these  exi)lo8ions  (we  can  liken  them  to  nothing 
else)  we  are  too  weary  to  say  anything  but  "  tell  us  when 


it's  coming,"  or  "  won't  someone  turn  off  the  connection  ?  " 
And  this  is  a  pity  ;  because  underneath  it  all  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  something  to  say,  and  something  worth  listening 
to;  if  not  quite  so  much  as  we  could  wish.  We  do  not 
get  much  new  light  on  the  great  play.  But  we  have  its 
greatness,  and  Shakespeare's  greatness,  emphasised  again 
with  eloquence  and  perception,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  can 
for  a  moment  disentangle  himself  from  superlatives  and 
needless  comparisons.  The  judgment  with  which  Shake- 
speare has  selected,  modified,  and  liarmonised  his  materials, 
for  example,  is  excellently  brought  out.  The  more  neod 
have  we  to  protest  against"  a  style  which  almost  disguises 
from  us  the  fact  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  great  critic— if 
not  a  tpmporatc  one. 


Impressions. 

XI.— The   Spell. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  hold  that  the  keenest  pleasures 
come  from  the  imagination,  and  those  pleasures  never  pall. 
Friendship  is  good,  love  is  good,  but— tlie  imagination 
must  work  alone,  and  it  never  works  so  delicately  as  in  a 
sudden  change  of  environment.  The  thought  of  loneliness 
is  repelling,  but  face  it  and  there  is  great  reward." 

"  You  put  this  into  practice  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Occasionally.  Last  week,  when  I  found  that  mankind 
in  bulk  was  deadening  me,  and  making  everything  seem 
grey  and  stupid,  I  went  off  to  a  desolate  place  on  the 
coast.  There  were  miles  of  wet  sand  beneath  a  grey 
dripping  sky  ;  on  the  shore-side  fishermen's  cottages,  and 
all  the  rest  was  sea,  white-crested,  desolate,  and  infinitely 
lonely.  Not  a  ship  was  in  sight,  and  in  those  miles  of 
sand  I  saw  but  one  human  being,  a  man,  a  black  speck, 
far  away  across  pools  of  water,  digging  in  the  sand,  and 
running  with  a  line  from  one  hole  he  had  dug  to 
another. 

"  No,  I  couldn't  sleep  that  night,  but  it  was  not  the 
feverish  sleeplessness  that  London  brings,  changing 
liillocks  into  mountains.  It  was  rather  the  wakefulness 
of  immensity,  understanding  it,  rejoicing  in  it.  As  I  lay 
in  bed  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  sea,  my  perceptions 
broadened,  felt  their  way  through  infinity  —  miles  of 
sand,  sky,  ocean — and  home  was  there.  Man  was  the 
stranger :  man  I  did  not  want :  to  go  on  for  ever  in  that 
waking  dream  of  conscious  union  with  infinity  seemed  the 
only  object  of  existence.  To  go  back  to  the  world  was  to 
return  to  prison.  The  thought  of  catching  the  early  train 
to  London  was  torture. 

"But  when  someone  knocked  at  my  bedroom  door  at 
half-past  six  the  spell  was  not  broken.  It  was  quite 
dark  :  the  sea  still  moaned  :  I  was  still  alone.  Outside 
in  the  wet  streets  1  was  still  alone,  for  the  yawning  man 
who  emerged  from  tlie  depths  of  the  building  to  show  me 
the  way  to  the  station  did  not  speak.  He  shuffled  bj'  my 
side  in  slippers,  and  as  he  walked  the  rain  trickled  into 
his  slippers  and  squelched  as  he  put  his  feet  down.  Here 
and  tliere  in  the  top  windows  of  the  houses  tliere  was  a 
light,  but  we  met  nobody,  neither  in  the  streets,  nor  when 
the  houses  straggled  off  one  by  one,  and  we  plodded  up 
a  hill.  On  the  top  he  pointed  to  a  building  in  the 
valley,  and  left  me.  That  building  was  dark.  The  gates 
were  locked.  I  waited,  the  spell  still  unbroken,  but 
dreading  the  moment  when  the  world  would  catcli  me 
again.  A  light  came  swinging  out  of  the  darkness,  a 
jwrter  looked  sleepily  at  me,  and  then  unlocked  the  gate. 
I  was  the  only  passenger  in  the  train.  We  crawled  through 
the  damp  mist  wliicli  rose  from  the  valley,  and  when  we 
stopped  at  the  first  station,  tlie  sound  of  the  sea  again 
moaned  through  the  stillness.  It  could  not  be  far  disUuit, 
but  that  clinging  mist   bid  everything,  even  tlie  face  of 
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the  guard.  I  heard  somebody  say  to  him  'Another 
miserable  Sunday,  Joe,'  and  his  answer,  '  It  is  that.' 
But  those  voices  coming  out  of  the  impenetrable  mist  did 
not  break  the  spell.  The  men  were  figiires  in  a  dream — 
voices  only. 

"  We  moved  slowly  forward,  and  the  rain  grew  heavier. 
I  sat  quite  still,  exulting  in  the  last  moments  of  loneliness, 
for  at  the  next  station  I  would  have  to  change.  When 
the  train  stopped,  a  figure  loomed  before  the  carriage  door, 
and  a  voice  said  :  '  You  can  sit  in  the  dry  till  the  other 
train  comes.' 

"  It  may  have  been  five  minutes,  it  may  have  been  an 
hour,  when  with  a  roar,  a  splutter  of  steam,  and  an  awful 
grind  of  brakes,  the  London  express  drew  up  at  tlie 
platform.  Every  compartment  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
Faces  stared  from  the  steaming  windows. 

"  The  world  had  come  out  of  the  mist  to  grip  me  again. 
Pah  !  " 


Drama. 

Othello. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  set  a  higher  standard  for  the  players  in  the 
great  Shakespearean  tragedies  than  in  the  work  of  les.ser 
men.  We  are  none  of  us  likely  ever  to  see  the  Lear  or 
the  Othello  of  our  dreams.  On  tJie  other  hand,  I  suppose 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  greater  the  dramatist  the  less  is 
his  dependence  upon  his  fallible  interpreters.  Something 
of  the  mighty  music  blows  to  the  soul  even  through  the 
broken  and  ill-tuned  instruments.  Certainly  I  would 
sooner  sec  Shakespeare  bungled  than  Mr.  Hall  Caine  im- 
maculately rendered.  I  have  even  watched  with  pleasure 
Shakespearean  performances  by  Oxford  undergraduates. 
Apart,  therefore,  altogether  from  criticism,  a  .visit  to  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  or  more  than  one  visit,  will  be  well  worth 
while  during  the  next  few  months,  unless  indeed  you  are 
of  a  mind  with  Colonel^Thomas  Newcome  (was  it  not  ?)  who 
excused  himself  from  going  to  "  Othello,"  on  the  ground 
that — "  that  noble  gentleman  and  that  noble  lady — too 
painful  for  me!"  And  indeed  "Othello"  comes  very 
straight  from  the  fount  of  pity  and  of  terror.  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  which,  in  the 
abstract,  is  the  greatest  tragedy ;  but  there  is  none  other 
which,  in  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  its  presentment, 
touches  more  closely  upon  the  bitter  heart  of  ■  things'or 
tries  the  vexed  spirit  more  hard. 

Before  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  individual  actors,  I 
should  hke  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  extreme  good 
taste  with  which  the  whole  piece  was  put  upon  the  boards. 
I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  scenic  effects,  for  scenic 
beauty,  within  the  conventional  lines  which  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  is  going  to  change,  has  become  almost  a  matter 
of  course  in  modern  Shakespearean  revivals  ;  but  rather 
of  the  drilling  and  management  of  the  crowds,  and  in 
particular  of  that  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Duke 
of  Venice.  Here,  while  Brabantio  and  Othello  told  their 
moving  tales,  the  little  group  of  magnificoes  and  attendants 
stood  and  sat  as  immobile  and  unconcerned  as  the  painted 
figures  on  the  wall  behind  them.  Such  a  departure  from 
realism  seems  to  me  most  highly  to  be  commended.  From 
the  realistic  point  of  view,  of  course,  the  bystanders  would 
take  a  natural  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  would  signify 
the  same  by  long-drawn  breaths  and  whisperings  and 
leanings  forward  and  all  the  other  methods  which  may 
be  simimed  up  in  the  comprehensive  formula  of  "  sensa- 
tion in  the  audience."  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  spectator,  whose  (juantity  of  available  attention  is 
limited,  t!ie  chief  result  of  "sensation  in  the  audience" 
i.i  to  confuse  his  perceptions  and  to  distract  him  from 


the  central  dramatic  issues.  I  am,  however,  of  those 
who  would  gladly  see  the  breach  with  realism,  at  least 
in  the  acting  of  plays  which  are  also  poetry,  carried 
to  a  much  greater  point  than  has  as  yet  been  attempted 
in  any  popular  theatre.  I  would  have  the  verse 
declaimed,  or  even  chanted,  with  far  more  attention  to  the 
incidence  of  the  metre  and  far  less  to  the  adaptation  of  it  to 
the  purposes  of  "natural"  dialogue.  And  would  it  not 
be  possible  that  even  in  such  a  part  as  Othello,  emotion 
should  be  accepted,  without  any  real  dramatic  loss,  as  ex- 
pressing itself  rather  in  conventional  and  rhythmic  than  in 
"natural"  and  realistic  gesture?  So  violent  a  departure 
from  stage-tradition  was  obviously  not  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Shakespeare 
would  have  commended  it.  Othello,  I  suppose,  will  con- 
tinue to  roar  and  foam  at  the  mouth  and  generally  tear  his 
passions  to  tatters.  But  I  must  insist  that  realism  is 
not  an  innate  law  of  the  drama  ;  and  that  great  poets, 
in  great  ages  of  dramatic  history,  have  been  content 
with  the  more  plastic  and  symbolic  methods  of  inter- 
pretation. Even  as  it  is,  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Forbes 
llobertson,  as  stage  -  manager  perhaps,  rather  than  as 
actor,  has  profited  by  his  experience  with  the  serious  and 
subtle  art  of  ' '  Pelleas  et  Melisande. ' '  In  particular,  I  seem 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  play  in  the  exquisite  dis- 
robing scene  in  Desdemona's  chamber,  a  scene  w]iich,Iam 
told,  has  generally  been  omitted  in  previous  revivals  of 
"  Othello  "  and  which,  as  done  at  the  Lyric,  is  so  good 
that  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  it.  One  expected,  of 
course,  that  Miss  (Gertrude  Elhott,  who  has  made  her 
reputation  in  sentiment  and  light  comedy,  would  hardly 
prove  adequate  to  Desdemona.  In  thinking  over  the 
play,  and  especially  over  this  scene,  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
was  anything  very  much  wanting.  The  fact  is  that 
Desdemcna  is  not  one  of  the  Shakespearean  parts  which 
requires  filling  adequately.  Shakespeare  had,  amongst 
other  things,  an  immense  sense  of  the  practicable.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  count  upon  anything  better  than 
a  clever  boy  to  play  his  women.  When  he  wrote  Portia, 
Rosalind,  Beatrice,  he  must  have  had  a  very  clever  boy. 
But  Lady  Macbeth  is  the  last  of  the  difficult  heroines,  and 
Desdemona  belongs  with  Ophelia,  with  Perdita,  with 
Miranda,  with  Cordelia,  to  a  group  whose  function  is 
mainly  a  passive  one.  They  do  not  make  great  demands 
upon  the  personality  of  their  interpreter.  They  are  silver 
trumps  through  which  the  great  Shakespearean  poetiy 
pours,  and  to  represent  them  it  is  enough  that  an  actress 
should  be,  hke  Miss  Elliott,  sweet  and  simple  and  natural. 
They  do  not,  even  when  they  occur  in  tragedies,  ask  for  the 
ultimate  tragic  genius. 

Of  the  parts  that  do,  in  their  degree,  need  adequacy, 
the  one  which  best  gets  it,  at  the  Lyric,  is  that  of  Emilia. 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  plays  witli  an  admirable  restraint 
in  the  first  four  acts,  and  rises  fully  to  the  claims  of 
the  situation  in  the  fifth.  I  do  not  know  whether  Miss 
Ashwell  has  essayed  Shakespeare  before.  I  should  like  to 
see  her  as  Lady  Macbeth ;  but  1  must  own  that  I  cannot 
think  of  a  Macbeth  whom  she  would  not  dominate  more 
tlian  a  modern  actor-manager  thinks  it  good  for  him  to  be 
dominated.  As  for  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  I  am  quite 
sun;  that  he  is  not  the  Othello  of  my  dreams.  He  played, 
as  he  always  does,  with  refinement,  with  iuteUigence,  and 
with  individuality.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  impersonation 
struck  me  as  essentially  feminine.  It  is  probable  that, 
with  all  respect  to  the  manes  of  Burbage,  tne  same  actor 
cannot  really  excel  both  in  Hamlet  and  Othello.  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  was  the  amorous  Oriental  in  the  first 
two  acts  ;  he  was  the  Oriental  frenzied  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy  in  the  last  three.  But  I  do  not  think  that  at 
any  point  he  was  the  man  of  intense  and  lofty  nobility  of 
soul  whom  Shakespeare  drew.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring  was  not  the  lago  of  my  dreams, 
either.  I  cannot  take  a  swashbuckler  of  romance  for  the 
sinister  man  who,  whenever  the  music  and  the  pageantry  " 
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dear  away,  is  left  occupying  the  stage  with  his  terrible 
sneer.  After  all,  lago  is  the  devil  himself,  neither 
more  nor  less ;  and  it  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  conception  which  governs  the  present  revival  of 
"(.)thello"  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  accoimt 
that  aspect  of  the  play  in  which  it  is  not  merely,  as 
Afr.  Walkley  wittily  calls  it,  a  enme  passionel,  but  the 
symbolical  representation,  in  the  course  of  a  human 
story,  of  the  clash  of  cosmic  forces.  It  is  more  than 
Desdemona's  life  or  Othello's  honour  that  is  at  stake. 
Like  most  of  the  Shakesperean  tragedies,  like  "  Macljeth  " 
and  like  "  King  Leiir,"  "  Othello  "  is  an  indictment.  For 
to  Shakespeare,  as  to  Aristotle,  tragedy  meant  the  failure 
of  nobility :  and  liow  can  nobility  fail,  imless  evil  and 
Jiot  good  has  the  ordering  of  the  world?  It  is  of  the 
es-sence  of  tragedy  tliat  its  philosophy  should  be  pagan  or 
fatalistic,  and  not  Christian. 

E.  K.  Chambrrs. 


Art. 

A  Critic. 

Whf.^  the  lift  is  carrying  a  traveller  down  to  a  Central 
TxDndon  IJailway  station  his  eye  may  fall  on  an  advertise- 
ment stating  that  among  the  attractions  of  the  "  Saturday 
Keview  "  is  an  article  on  Art  by  D.  S.  M.  This  statement 
is  correct.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoU's  articles  on  Art  are  an 
attraction,  but  he  is  not  for  all  palates.  Subtle  and 
suggestive  he  is,  but  neither  buoyant  nor  sentimental, 
therefore  not  popular. 

His  eyelids,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  a  little  weary ;  he  has 
written  so  nmch  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  painting 
that  the  years'  exhibitions  confront  him  with  the  tedious- 
ness  of  saying  again  what  he  has  already  said  very  well. 
The  descriptive  reporter  or  catalogue-critic  can  go  on  till 
eternity ;  but  the  philosophic  critic,  who  is  also  a  painter 
and  scholar,  who  has  th(juglit  the  business  through,  who 
has  formulated  theories,  who  is  interested  in  ideas  rather 
than  the  experiments  of  new  men,  or  new  facets  of  a 
veteran's  tilent  —  must  feel  much  like  General  De  Wet 
if  he  were  called  upon  to  write  another  book  about 
the  war.  Mr.  MacColl's  gracefully  weary  article  on  the 
last  Salon  illustrates  this.  Mancini  forced  him  to  buckle 
on  his  sword.  So  far  as  I  know,  Messrs.  Orpen, 
Ilothenstein,  and  John  have  not  drawn  him  from  the 
recesses  of  his  tent,  but  eyes  can  glower  in  darkness.  Does 
this  seem  querulous  ?  I  hope  not.  I  would  rather  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons  never  spoke  again  than 
that  Mr.  MacCoU,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  George 
Moore,  should  cease  to  write  about  Art. 

That  distinguished  Irishman  published  his  matured 
views  about  painting  in  a  convenient  volume.  Mr. 
MacCoU  has  issued  his  matured  views  on  painting  in  a 
most  inconvenient  volume.  It  is  enofmous  in  size  find 
prodigiously  heavy — in  a  word,  it  is  an  art  volume,  and 
the  modem  art  volume  seems  to  be  designed  to  place  every 

})ossible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reader,  "iou  cannot 
lold  it  in  your  hand  ;  if  you  prop  it  upon  a  table  the  eye 
has  to  wander  over  such  an  expanse  of  text  that  concen- 
tration is  impossible.  The  picture  you  particularly  want 
to  examine  usually  faces  sideways,  so  that  you  must  either 
shift  the  book  (good  muscles  are  needed  for  that)  or  leave 
your  seat  ;md  walk  roimd  the  table.  This  is  unfair  to  Mr. 
AlacColl's  text.  I  want  to  read  it.  I  want  to  keep  it  upon 
a  shelf .  When  will  publishers  realise  that  there  is  only  one 
form  for  a  modern  art  book  ?  The  text  and  the  pictures 
should  be  separated  :  the  text  should  be  in  a  handy  volume ; 
the  pictures  should  be  in  a  portfolio,  and  they  should 
illustrate  the  text. 


I'ssentiaUy  sliould  this  l)e  so  in  a  volume  of  this  kind, 
where  the  writer  has  definite  things  to  say  about  certain 
pictures.  I  am  halt  way  thi-ough  the  book,  reading  Mr. 
MacCoU's  article  on  Ilodin.  I  come  to  this  passage :  "  In 
the  Balzac  he  fashioned  a  block  simple  at  a  distance  as 
a  menhir,  yet  even  at  a  distance  impressive  in  its  slow- 
moving  upward  surge :  An  old  man  cometh  up,  and  he 
is  covered  with  a  mantle.  As  you  draw  nearer  the  defiant 
head  with  a  lion's  mane  shines  out,  and  brows  terribly 
bent.  Go  round  it,  and  the  simple-seeming  block  lives 
and  moves."  Tliis  description  makes  me  wish  to  see 
the  statue  again.  I  turn  to  the  facing  illustration  ; 
it  is  Merj'on's  "  Galerie  de  Notre  Dame."  I  read  the 
article  on  Mcryon.  It  makas  me  wish  at  once  to  look 
upon  the  "Morgue"  or  "Notre  Dame."  I  turn  to  the 
facing  illustration.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  contrariety  ?  Simply  tliat 
the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1901  did  not 
contain  the  "Balzac"  or  the  "Morgue."  For  this  sumpr 
tuous  volume  is  primarily  a  record  of  the  Fine  Art  Loan 
Collection  of  that  exhibition ;  it  is  notable  because  a 
distinguished  critic  was  asked  to  write  the  text,  and  he 
has  given  the  publishers  (James  Maclehose  &  Co.)  of  his 
very  best.  Mr.  MacColl's  text  is  nothing  less  than  a 
survey  of  Nineteenth  Century  Art.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  lifetime  of  observation,  study,  and  practice,  and  I 
can  imagine  no  more  delightful  occupation  for  a  wealthy 
amateur  than  to  grangerise  Mr.  MacColl's  part  in  the  book. 
The  ordinary  person  would  like  to  have  the  text  in  a 
convenient  form,  a  book,  say,  of  the  size  of  Mr.  Moore's 
"  Modem  Painting." 

To  write  a  book  called  "  Nineteenth  Century  Art  "  is  a 
task  that  might  appal  the  boldest,  but  Mr.  MacColl's 
volume  holds  together.  It  was  well  designed,  and  the 
design  has  been  held  in  view.  He  has  thrown  the  chief 
figures  of  the  period  into  jierspective.  Great  names  are 
grouped  imder  the  great  movement  they  originated  or 
lielped.  To  each  movement,  to  each  band  of  protagonists, 
there  is  a  prefatory  essay.  The  Olympians  (David,  Ingres)  ; 
The  Titans  (Goya,  Blake,  Gericault,  Delacroix,  Daumier) ; 
Landscape,  Realism,  Impressionism,  are  given  sections. 
Mr.  MacCoU's  theories  of  painting  are  set  fortli  in  the 
chapters  caUed  "  The  Vision  of  the  Century  "  and  "  The 
Imagination  of  the  Century."  A  dog  painter,  in  whose 
care  I  left  the  book  for  an  evening,  remarked  of  these 
chapters — "  They're  pretty  tough." 

But  he  who  writes  Bcientifically  upon  values,  colour,  and 
light ;  he  who  tries  to  set  down  in  words  wliat  a  painter 
learns  by  intuition,  accumulated  failures,  and  years  of 
observation,  does  not  hope  to  be  easily  read.  I  can  imagine 
the  bewildered  vacancy  of  understanding  that  Mr.  MacCoU's 
opening  sentence  produced  in  the  mind  of  my  friend,  the 
dog  i)aintej-.  "  The  arts  pursue  their  completeness,  their 
full  resources  as  instruments,  across  the  imaginative  uses 
that  are  made  of  them,  and  commonly  attract  the  most 
fei-vid  and  gifted  minds  at  the  point  of  exploration."  (^r 
Ihis  :  "  Camera  vision  has  been  the  suppressed  common 
temi  among  special  systems  of  vision  since  the  world  began, 
just  as  it  is  now  between  artists  who  paint  on  different 
systems."  No ;  Mr.  MacCoU  is  not  easy  reading ;  he  is 
illusive ;  his  Avords  are  art  shades,  not  primary  colours  ; 
his  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  a  truth  is  so  keen  that  he 
will  delay  raiching  the  goal  in  sheer  joy  of  the  journey's 
vicissitudes.  He  is  like  a  learned  and  talented  butterfly 
hovering  over  a  flower,  sipping,  considering,  comparing 
one  flower  with  another  flower,  and  only  ahghting  when 
day  wanes  and  nothing  remains  but  to  alight.  Mr.  George 
Moore  alights  at  once.  The  end  of  the  journey  is  always 
his  object.  Take  the  beginning  of  his  article  on  mi. 
Whistler :  "  I  have  studied  Mr.  Whistler  and  thought 
about  him  this  many  a  year."  That  is  straight  and  to 
the  point,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  paper.  Mr.  MacCoU  begins, 
"  Mr.  AVhistler  comes  so  far  within  the  rubric  of  Courbet's 
'  realism  '  that  his  imagination  is  imtroubled  by  a  heroic, 
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legendary  or  fantastic  world  and  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
porary present  subject."  Compare  the  method  of  these 
two  critics  on  the  recondite  theme  of  values.  Mr.  MacColl's 
thought  meanders  through  many  lines  of  beautiful  prose  : 
you  read,  catching  at  his  meaning  as  you  catch  at 
your  hat  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Mr.  Moore  gives  you  these 
four  lines,  and  the  thing  is  fixed  in  your  memory  :  "  The 
colour  is  the  melody,  the  values  are  the  orchestration  of 
the  melody  ;  and  as  the  orchestration  serves  to  enrich  the 
melody,  so  do  the  vahies  enrich  the  colour." 

But  in  his  brief  studies  of  significant  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Mr.  MacCoU  can  come  to  the  point, 
can  give  in  a  few  touches  a  picture  of  his  man  that  places 
him,  that  gives  him  a  personality.  This,  for  an  example, 
about  the  immaculate  Ingres,  and  the  means  his  vyife 
adopted  to  protect  him  from  the  world's  hard  sights : 
"  When  they  passed  a  cripple  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
she  put  her  shawl  over  liis  head  and  led  him  past  by 
the  hand.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  accounts  of 
his  disciples  than  the  phrase,  '  M.  Ingres  detouma  la 
tete  ' ;  it  was  an  attitude  forced  upon  him  by  the  largely 
non-Raphaelesque  character  of  the  world."  Again  a  little 
anecdote  told  of  Delacroix  explains  to  the  uninitiated 
the  laws  of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours,  in  a  way 
that  an  exposition,  however  lucid,  could  not  do.  One  day 
Delacroix  was  at  work  upon  his  "  Marino  Faliero,"  striving 
for  brilliancy  in  his  yellows.  Failing,  he  called  a  cab 
and  started  off  to  the  Louxtc  to  consult  Rubens,  when  he 
happened  to  observe  the  black  and  yellow  body  of  the  cab. 
The  black  beside  the  yellow  was  not  black,  but  tinged 
with  mauve.  "Here  was  the  law  in  germ — the  bright 
yellow  -compels  the  eye  to  see  its  complementary  colour 
in  the  adjacent  space.  If  you  want  yoiir  yellow  to  look 
its  brightest,  put  its  complementary  beside  it,  for  that 
will  force  the  eye  to  see  yellower."  An  illuminating 
anecdote,  but,  adds  Mr.  MacC'oU,  "  there  is  probably 
some  confusion  in  the  story.  The  yellow  of  the  'Marino 
Faliero '  is  actually  reinforced  by  red  in  the  shadows 
with  very  poor  success."  That  is  characteristic  of  the 
author.  The  truth  nmst  be  told  even  if  it  spoils  a  good 
story. 

A  book  that  every  critic  and  some  painters  should  read. 
It  ends  in  a  learned  note  on  "  The  Spectral  Palette  and 
Optical  Mixture,"  which  follows  an  analysis  of  Monet's 
impressionism  :  "  it  may  be  claimed  for  him  that  in  his 
occupation  with  the  sensations  of  vibrating  light  he  has 
wrung  some  lovelj'  harmonies  close  up  to  the  abysses  of 
the  white,  red,  or  golden  sun,  at  whose  verge  the  way 
of  painting  ends."     There  I  may  end. 

C.  L.  H. 


Science. 

What   are   the   X  Rays  ? 

The  X  or  Riintgen  rays  have  now  been  for  some  years 
before  the  public,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
represent  much  more  to  the  Man  in  the  Street  than  a 
means  by  which  he  is  told  he  can  see  the  skeleton  of  a 
living  body,  and  can  photograph,  as  he  expresses  it,  in 
the  dark.  Even  for  men  of  science  the  phenomena  in- 
cluded under  this  name  are  very  obscure,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  yet  exists  any  official  or  generally  accepted 
explanation  of  them,  ^'et  some  very  great  questions  are 
involved  in  them,  and  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  really 
understood  all  about  them,  we  should  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  bridging  the  space  that  we  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  existing  between  force  and 
matter. 

Now  the  mode  of  producing  these  rays  is  simple  enough. 
You  take  a  glass  tube,  called  after  its  inventor  a  Crookes' 
tube,  exiiausted  to  a  high  degree  of  exhaustion,  and  with 


a  platiniun  wire  or  electrode  sealed  in  each  end  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  coil.  You  then  with  a 
Ruhmkorff  or  intensity  coil — which  consists  practically  of 
a  great  number  of  yards  of  extremely  fine  copper  wire 
wound  round  an  insulating  cyhnder — send  a  current  of 
high  intensity  through  the  exhausted  tube.  When  this  is 
done,  the  glass  opposite  the  wire  called  the  cathode, 
which  corresponds  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  will 
begin  to  glow  with  a  faint  green  light,  and  the  ordinary 
explanation  of  this  is  that  it  is  being  bombarded  with 
extremely  fine  particles  of  the  air  left  in  the  tube 
and  moving  under  the  impulse  of  the  current  with 
great  energy  towards  the  anode  or  positive  pole.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  outside  the  tube  that  the  most  wonderful 
l^henomena  occur.  From  the  external  surface  are  pro- 
jected in  every  direction  rays  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  proceeding  in  straight  lines  and  incapable  of  being 
deflected,  as  are  the  rays  within  the  tube,  by  a  magnet. 
These  rays,  which  their  discoverer.  Dr.  Riintgen,  modestly 
wished  to  be  called  the  X  or  unknown,  are  capable  of 
penetrating  all  known  substances,  although  to  varying 
depths,  the  more  solid  bodies,  such  as  metals,  being  the 
least  permeable  to  them.  They  wiU  impress  a  photo- 
graphic film  in  the  same  way  as  the  sun,  will  discharge 
any  electrically  charged  body  upon  which  they  alight,  and 
will  excite  certain  chemicals,  such  as  the  platinocyanide  of 
barium  to  the  most  brilliant  fluorescence. 

The  question  now  is,  of  what  do  these  rays  consist? 
They  certainly  are  not  the  particles  of  matter  which  we 
have  seen  bombarding  the  anode  inaide  the  tube,  for 
in  that  case  the  tube  would  soon  lose  even  its  highly- 
rarefied  contents,  and  would  become  that  anomaly  iu 
nature — a  perfect  vacuum.  It  has  been  said  that,  like 
a  good  many  other  things,  they  are  oscillations  in  the 
ether.  But  the  ether  itself  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  one  class  of  oscillations  shall 
possess  high  penetrative  power  and  the  others  none  at 
aU.  Nor  does  the  matter  become  any  better  when  we 
consider  their  property  of  discharging  electrically-charged 
bodies.  This  faculty  is  shared  by  them  with  the  rays 
emitted  by  M.  Becquerel's  light-giving  metals,  such  as 
uranitun  and  its  congeners,  and  is  accounted  for  in  the 
latter  case  by  supposing  that  the  emissions  from  uranium 
are  really  streams  of  very  finely  divided  particles  of  such 
metal,  which  therefore  act  upon  the  charged  body  like  a 
chain  of  metal  balls.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Rontgen 
tube,  it  is  plain  that  the  particles,  if  of  anything,  are  not 
of  metal,  but  of  glass,  and  as  glass  is  not,  like  metal,  an 
electrical  conductor,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  this  can 
make  for  the  discharge  of  the  charged  body.  Moreover, 
the  glass  of  the  tube  shows  no  signs  after  prolonged 
use  of  abrasion  or  roughening,  as  it  would  certainly  do  if 
it  were  perpetually  losing  small  particles  of  its  substance. 

Another  explanation  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  fit  all  the 
circumstances  is  supplied  by  the  theroy  of  M.le  Bon,  of  which 
I  gave  some  little  account  in  the  Academy  of  a  few  weeks 
back.  According  to  him,  all  bodies  without  exception 
emit  imder  certain  circumstances  effluvia  which  are  not  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  emitting  body.  But  if  this  be 
accepted — and  as  I  said  in  the  previous  article,  it  is  not  yet 
fully  proved — of  what  substance  are  these  effluvia  com- 
posed ?  Are  we  to  come  back  to  the  old  theory  of 
Newton,  and  believe  that  light  is  in  itself  a  substance 
which  spreads  itself  by  diffusion  in  the  same  way  that 
a  piece  of  musk  will  for  hundreds  of  years  throw  off 
particles  of  itself?  Or  are  we  to  believe  in  the  prima 
materia  or  First  Matter  of  the  Alchemists,  of  which  all 
subsequent  matter  was  said  to  be  made,  and  which, 
though  not  itself  any  recognised  substance  in  Nature,  yet 
contained  within  itself  the  germ  or  potentiality  of  all 
substances  ?  To  these  questions  M.  le  Bon's  articles  do 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  even  suggest  an  answer. 

Perhaps  the  best  guess  that  has  yet  been  made  is  tliat 
the  Riintgen  rays   consist  of  streams  of  particles  of  the 
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gases  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  such  perfect  sub- 
division that  they  hecaine  not  matter,  but  force.  This,  which 
seems  to  be  the  "  ultra  g-aseous  "  state  of  Crookes',  certainly 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  nhnost  answers  the  objec- 
tion that  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  streams  of  ponderable 
matter,  the  force  required  to  propel  them  at  high  speed 
would  be  enonnous.  But  are  we  prepared  to  carry  this 
doctrine  out  to  its  logical  extent  and  to  conclude  that  all 
force  is  composed  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  the  attraction  of 
one  mass  of  matter  for  another,  on  which  the  theory  of 
gravitation  is  based,  to  be  considered  to  be  due  to  some 
invisible  string,  so  to  speak,  connecting  the  two  ?  If  not, 
it  is  probable,  though  it  must  be  said  with  great 
diffidence,  that  this  explanation,  as  Pitt  said  of  Paley's 
Evidences,  raises  more  doubt  than  it  answers. 

It  wiU  be  seen ,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  even  an 
approach  to  an  agreement  among  men  of  science  as  to  the 
answer  to  our  question,  What  are  the  Eon tgen  rays  ?  It 
i.s  possible  that  such  an  agreement  may  be  very  near,  or 
that  it  may  be  delayed  as  long  as  the  answer  to  the 
cognate  question,  What  is  Electricity?,  which  seems  to  be 
as  far  oif  as  ever.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  so  long  as  the 
answer  evades  us,  there  will  be  many  important  mysteries 
in  the  universe  as  to  which  the  wise  man  can  only  say 
"  agnosco."  F.  Leage. 


Correspondence. 

The  End  of  the  World. 

Srn, — In  my  article  under  this  heading,  I  wrote— or 
intended  to  write — tliat  the  Primitive  Church  was  founded 
in  the  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  Second  Advent.  This 
is  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  subject-,  and 
is  also  indicated  by  its  use  of  doctrines  of  merely  tem- 
jxiKirj'  application,  such  as  the  community  of  goods,  and 
of  the  password  Maranatha  ("  The  Lord  is  at  hand  ").  But, 
whether  through  my  fault  or  not,  in  getting  into  type,  tlie 
sentence  was  altered  so  as  to  make  it  appear  tliat  the 
behefs  of  the  "Stoic  and  other  philosophers"  included 
faith  in  the  return  of  Jesus  to  the  eartli.  This  v.'ould,  of 
course,  be  an  anachronism,  as  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
eopyrosia  or  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  was  given  to 
the  world  three  centuries  before  Christianity.  My  point 
was  that  in  the  last  centuries  n.c,  a  vague  belief  in  the 
approach  of  a  final  catastrophe,  of  a  general  judgment, 
and  even  of  a  millennium  or  reign  of  the  saints  was  very 
generally  spread  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  was 
lield  by  the  heathen  nations  as  well  as  by  the  Jews. 
Proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  Minucius  Felix  and  other 
authors.  The  cause  of  it  is  not  verj'  obvious,  but  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  increased  popularity  of  the 
Mysteries  or  sacred  dramas,  which  followed  the  break-up 
of  the  priestly  colleges  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Kile. 
—Yours,  &c.,  F   Legge. 


The  Cockney  H.' 

Sin, — Somewhat  intimate  experience  of  Englishmen  of 
Various  different  classes  has  led  me  to  adopt  the  following 
theory  of  the  southern  English  use  of  the  letter  h.  Were 
southern  English  a  spoken  language  only,  /(  would 
have  disappeared  from  it  as  completely  as  it  has  from  the 
Italian  language,  and  all  southern  Englishmen  who  know 
English  as  a  spoken  language  only,  or  have  but  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  it  as  a  written  language, 
make  no  use  whatever  of  the  letter  7/.  Those  southern 
Englishmen  who  know  English  familiarly  as  a  written 
language,  laboriously  maintain  the  same  ufe  of  h  as  other 
Englisli-speaking  men,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  ul), 
and  they,  take  pains  to  do  so  because  it  has  become 
the  badge  of  their  class.  Between  theee  two  classes  of 
southern  Englishmen  is  a  third,  consisting  of  men  who  in 


childhood  have  learnt  English  as  a  spoken  language  only 
without  h,  and  have  subsequently  learned  it  as  a 
written  language,  or  desire  to  imiUite  the  speech  of  those 
who  have.  These  people  have  difficulty  in  remembering 
where  the  h'a  occur.  They  do  not  always  insert  them 
where  they  do  CK'Cur,  and  often  add  them  where  they 
do  not  occur.  This  fonn  of  speech  is  not  a  dialect, 
and  varies  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  individuals,  some 
inserting  enormous  numbers  of  superfluous  h's  and 
some  but  few.  The  period  during  which  each  indi- 
vidual endeavours  to  change  his  speech  is  usually  but 
short,  and  he  then  settles  down  to  an  almost  fixed  usag(> 
of  h,  to  which,  however,  he  does  not  always  strictly 
adhere.— Yours,  &c.,  E.  C.  Cuakner. 

Kavensthorpe  Vicarage,  Xorthampton. 


Sin, — My  experience  informs  me  that  the  thoroughbred 
uncontaminated  Cockney  never  sounds  an  h  in  any 
circumstances,  unless  he  has  been  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  people  who  do  sound  their  h'a.  And  the 
man  who  puts  the  h  in  the  wrong  place  is  by  no  means 
the  vulgar  person  your  correspondent  imagines  him  to 
be.  It  is  because  of  his  natural  refinement  of  jierception 
that  he  makes  liis  tragic  mistakes.  And  as  a  rule,  he 
knows  he  has  made  them,  sweats  in  his  bed  at  night  with 
shame  when  he  rememl)ers. — Yours,  &c.,     EmviN  Plc;H. 

The  O.P.  Club,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Sib, — Your  correspondent's  letter  about  American  writers 
and  the  Cockney  misuse  of  /;  reminds  me  that  Mr.  0.  W. 
Cable  (the  best  American  writer  I  know  of)  questioned  me 
on  this  very  point  nearly  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Cable,  I 
must  add,  was  in  no  need  of  my  help,  for  his  own  im- 
pression was  the  right  one,  namely,  that  the  ( 'ockney's 
sins  in  the  matter  of  the  aspirate  are  almost  confined  to 
its  omission.  The  Mr.  Super  quoted  by  "  A  (.'ockney 
Writer  "  is  certainly  wrong  in  applying  to  us  the  rule  : 
"  Where  the  li  belongs,  omit  it ;  where  it  does  not  belong, 
place  it."  In  London,  at  any  rate,  those  who  place  7( 
"where  it  does  not  belong"  are  half-educated  persons 
trying  to  correct  a  weakness.  The  low-class  Cockney  will 
say  "  A  onion,"  omitting  the  n  without  introducing  the 
/(,  though  it  would  be  easier,  one  would  suppose,  to  bring 
it  in.  Mr.  Super  also  exaggerates  his  case  in  calling  this 
tendency  "  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  modern 
speech  "  and  in  saying  "  I  have  come  across  nothing  like 
it  outside  of  English."  So  natural,  seemingly,  is  the 
omission  of  the  aspirate  tliat  the  romance  languages  have 
practically  eliminated  it  from  their  speech,  and  the  Italian 
even  from  its  alphabet. — Yours,  S;c., 

The  Den,  Shere,  near  Guildford.     Wii.so.v  Benisgtox. 


Sin,— I  have  for  some  time  had  before  me  an  unsolved 
problem  concerning  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant  h. 
It  was  first  suggested  by  a  plumber,  who,  called  in  to 
investigate  an  obstruction  in  the  water  pipes,  said  that  he 
liad  found  tliat  "  some  air  had  got  into  the  pipes."  I  took 
this  to  mean  that  an  intrusion  of  the  atmosphere  had 
disarranged  our  water  supply,  but  I  was  told  later  that 
he  referred  to  a  ball  of  hair. 

Now  I  think  it  seems  probable  that  if  this  plumber  had 
intended  to  say  "air"  he  would  have  used  tlie  aspirate 
and  said  "hair."  Whence  this  curious  perversity? 
Would  it  alTect  a  completely  illiterate  member  of  the  lower 
classes  who  had  never  seen  tlie  words  in  jDrint.^Yonr.^, 
&c.,  M.  B.  A, 


Kelly's  Peerage. 

Sin,— Messrs.  Kelly  having  acquired  what  copyright  there 
may  be  in  "  The  Peerage.  Baronetage  and  Knightage  of  the 
British  Empire,"  published  in  188:i  and  1883  by  Kicliols 
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and  Chapman  and  Hall,  pay  me  the  compliment  of 
announcing  in  the  press  that  they  have  acquired  the  copy- 
right of  "Foster's  Peerage."  A  compliment  which  they 
regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  for  my  having  suggested 
the  purchase  to  one  of  their  literary  staff. 

At  a  recent  interview  they  very  courteously  allowed  me 
to  examine  some  early  proof-sheets,  and  as  a  result  I  felt 
unable  to  avail  myself  of  a  continuation  of  their  intended 
compUment.  I,  therefore,  desired  them,  in  writing,  to 
refrain  from  further  use  of  my  name  in  that  connection. 
With  this  request  they  very  politely  complied,  and  no 
further  press  notices  have  appeared. 

A  four-page  prospectus  of  "  Lodge's  Peerage  "  has  now 
been  issued  in  which,  to  my  chagrin,  Messrs.  Kelly 
courageously  repeat  that  they  have  acquired  the  copyright 
of  "  Foster's  Peerage."  As  this  statement  might  beheld 
to  conflict  with  the  library  edition  of  the  Peerage  for 
which  I  have  been  making  collections  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  am  compelled  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  and  to  contradict  it. 

Naj-,  more,  I  must  be  careful  to  forestall  tliose  eager 
critics  wlio,  prospectus  in  hand,  would  only  too  keenly 
relish  an  early  tlirust  at  "  Foster's  "  peerage  though  in  no 
sense  "Foster's  peerage."  Here  in  four  pages,  I  can  hear 
them  saying,  are  as  many  armorial  illustrations— represent- 
ing, a  duke,  an  earl,  a  baron  and  a  baronet — why  give 
the  arms  of  a  baronetcy  to  an  earldom?  was  it  too  expen- 
sive to  add  the  supporters  or  coronet  ?  they  will  coyly  ask 
— or  why  decorate  baronial  arms  with  a  ducal  coronet  ? 
Was  it  to  economise  still  further,  that  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  were  utilized  for  his  kinsman  Baron 
Chesliam  ?  And  was  the  correct  supporters  bliizon  of  "  the 
British  peerage  "  altered  after  "  scholarly  research  "so  as 
to  agree  with  the  illustration  or  with  '"  the  distinguished 
accuracy"  lodgp?  Whichever  be  the  correct  alternative, 
the  result  is  a  fiasco  indeed,  and  jieerage  making  by 
"  combination  "  becomes  a  farce. 

Nor  does  "  the  Directory  "  appear  to  be  more  authorita- 
tive than  its  heraldic  ilhistrations — for  a  Peer's  Irish 
address,  good  no  later  than  188.'5,  is  here  assigned  to  a 
successor  in  lOO."!.  And  this  prospectus  goes  forth  to  the 
world  as  fairly  representative  of  a  peerage  whicli  is  to  be 
"  A  combination  of  the  accuracy  for  which  Lodge's  peer- 
age has  been  distinguished  for  so  many  years  with  the 
scholarly  research  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Foster." 

Literary  liardihood  such  as  this  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  current,  and  I  rely  on  literary  jonrnalism  to  enable 
me  to  counteract  it — Yours,  &-c.,  J.  Fdsteii. 

LM,  Boundary  i:oad,N.W. 
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Laf^t  week  wc  offered  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  translation 
of  some  lines  wliicli  we  i[Uot"<I  by  Alfred  dc  VIgny.  l''orly-Ki.\ 
;itteiii|ils  were  feiit  in.  Wo  awijrd  tiie  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Aldcrsey 
Ix.-«  is,  82  Lee  I'arli,  Klacklicatli,  8.1";.,  for  tue  lollowiiig  : — 

Oft.  in  despite  of  nnn's  lii!;h-soundin<?  name, 

Hbatni'  at  bis  teeblenesi  my  spirit  lills; 
It  is  tlie  linites  the  I'nnobling  knowledge  claim, 

How  l)Ost  to  lea%e  tbis  life  and  all  its  ills. 
Man's  past,  eartlis  tics,  at  ileatb  reviewed,  demand 

Silenee  alone — all  el«!  the  weakling's  part ; 
All,  Woodland  Wanderer,   I  nnderstan<l, 

And  tliy  last  look  has  rcjched  and  stirred  my  heart  I 
"Oil,  strive,"  it  bids  me,  "if  thou  cant-t,  to  find. 

By  ftudicMis  thoughts  that  all  thy  soul  engage, 
This  lofty  .stoie  fortitude  of  mind, 

The  forest-children's  earliest  heritage. 
Griians,  tcArs  and  ciie.4  for  cowards— not  for  thee; 

Bravely  take  up  the  heavy  tasks  that  lie 
Where  fate  shall  lead  thy  steps,  then,  foUowiu'.'  m".' 

buffer  iu  silcuec  and  in  silence  die.''. 


Other  translations  follow  ; — 

Alas,  methought,  bow  are  we  put  to  shame. 

Weaklings  who  vainly  flaunt  the  Human  name  1 

Yours,  glorious  Brutes,  and  only  yours,  the  art 

From  Life's  long  trouble  nobly  to  depart. 

For  since  the  world  and  we  are  what  we  know 

Silence  is  all  the  greatness  we  can  show. 

AVild  wayfarer  !  Thy  secret  I  divine 

And  to  liiy  heart  that  dying  glance  of  thine 

Tbis  message  brought— -'By  gradual  pathways  climb 

Of  studious  thought,  the  Stoic  height  subliine 

(If  strength  not  fail  thy  sjiirit  for  that  road) 

Where   I   by  woodland  birthright  still  have  trod. 

Tears,  sighs,  laments,  all  mark  the  coward  soul. 

'Mid  strenuous  toil  trace  onward  to  the  goal 

The  path  that  for  thy  feet  appointed  is  — 

Then  agonise  and  pass  iu  silence  such  as  tb's. 

[W.  M.  L.  H.,  Cambridge.] 
{Continued  on  page  692.) 
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Thy  life,  O  nmn,  for  all  iU  fancieil  might, 

And  all  the  |)Owcr  of  its  intelligence, 

Is  but  the  mipeacetul  brawling  of  a  stream 

Tamnltnons  and  sballow.    Ah,  that  tthow 

From  the  wild  creatures  of  the  untrcKlden  wastes 

Might  Icaru  to  still  this  tumult  of  thy  sonl. 

And  meet  the  summons  of  thy  destiny  . 

In  the  dee])  calm  of  silence!     When  the  earth 

I'nfolds  the  pageant  of  her  mysterief, 

Silence  alfloc  is  great.    Wild  traveller, 

Have  I  not  resid  aright  that  dying  glance 

That  pierced  my  inmost  heart  /  seeming  to  nay  : 

"  If  thou  Iw  able,  cause  thy  soul  to  reach, 

Thmugh  calm  retlection  and  iintroubleil  peace, 

To  that  high  height  of  Stoic  dignity 

Which,  ever  since  my  shadow  tirst  arcec 

in  this  dark  forest,  has  l>een  all  to  me. 

Tears,  groans,  and  cries — what  are  they  but  the  signs 

Of  the  low  spirit  whelmed  in  despair? 

lief  ore  thee  lies  the  long  and  heavy  task 

Which  Fate  appoints  thee,  and  thou  must  perform — 

Ah.  may  it  be  in  the  unfailing  strength 

Of  thine  unvanquishcd  spirit  ;  and  when  at  last 

Thou  drawcst  to  the  close,  unmurmuring 

May  thou  pass  through  the  gloomy  porch  of  Death.'' 

[J.  K.  11.,  Kdinbnrgh.] 


Ah  me  1  can  1  have  thought  that  noble  name 
Of  men,  weak  though  we  be,  a  badge  of  ahanic .' 
Hreed  of  ex.ilted  birth,  full  well  ye  know 
The  lore  of  leaving  life  with  all  its.  woe  I 
Surveying  what  ye  were,  and  what  yo  quit, 
Silence  is  best ;  all  else  is  lack  of  wit. 
I've  watched  fbce,  traveller  in  the  wild,  depart, 
Aiul  thy  last  glance  has  pierced  my  very  heart : 
It  seemed  to  say,  "  Ijift  if  thou  canst  thy  soul 
By  strenuous  eifort,  and  strict  thought -control. 
Up  where,  mere  woodman,  1  full  soon  attained 
The  Stoic's  high  contempt  of  being  pained. 
Leave  thou  to  cowards  fruitless  gioans  and  tears, 
riy  though  thy  task,  through  long  and  leaden  years, 
O'l  the  sad  jiath.  which  Fate  has  marked  as  thine, 
L'lrtil,  like  me,  though  diest  without  a  sign. 

[R.  F.  McC] 
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This  week  we  ofTcr  a  I'rize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  account 
of  •'  The  First  Christinas  Day  1  rememlier."  Length  not  to  exceed 
200  words.  As  we  go  to  press  early  in  ('hristmas  week,  replies  must 
reaoh  ns  lipt  later  than  the  mor/iim/  of  Tuexilny.  the  2'irtl . 


Bdles. 

Answers,  addressed,  '•  Literary 'Competition,  The  AcAnEMY, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Tuesday,  2:i  December,  l'J02.  Eadx  answer  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of 
Wrai>per,  or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending 
more  than  uuc  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt 
with  a  separate  coui)on  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considereil. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


HlaTORT  AND  BIOOaAPHT. 

Bcsant  (Sir  Walter),  London  In  the  Biglit«ntU  Centurjr (Bl«ck>  net  30/0 

Cowan  (Rnnind),  The  Oowrie  Conspiracy ; (txjw)  nit  Wit 

Hcnilcrion  (M.  Stnrge),  Tliree  (:«nturie»  in  North  Oxfordshire. (BlackwcU)  net    6/0 
KIrkpatrick  (F.  A.),  IxKjtaros  oii  ilic  History  of  tlic  Nlnc'tocntli  Cwiturj 

(GaniltriflKe  t'tiiversity  Presa) 

Kverard  (Bdward),  A  Bristol  Printing  Houk (Klmpkin  Marsluill) 

.Jones  (Francis  Arthurj,  Famous  Hymns  and  their  Autliore 

(Ifodderand  Stouirhton)    S/0 
Willeock  (.lolin),  Tlic  Great  Maniucss   (Olfiilmnt)  net  lu  0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
.Vulr  (M.  M.  PatMson),  The  Story  of  Alcliemy .(Newnos)    lu 

THAVEL  AND  TOPOOBAPHT. 
Thomas  (B.  M.),  The  Alpnjarra .(Simpkln  Mar?h»B)  net    S/0 

JCVENILB. 

Taylor  (Bdmr),  translated  by,  Oammer  Orcthel's  FBiry;Tale3 

(Ucla  More  rre»>)ncl    3« 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Wilkins  (A.  S.),  edited  liv,  Cossar's  Gallic  War.    Book  I (Dent)  1/4 

Patereon  (A.  C),       „     '         „  «        ,.       Books  11.,  Ill (   „    )  1/4 

Milton's  Paradise  Ix>et.    Books  V.andVI (    ,.    )  14 

lIiMlnson  ((,'.  U.),  Hints  on  Essay  Writing  for  Schools .(Relfe) 

Systematic  Vocabulary  of  Gcnnau  and  Kiigllsli ; (    „    )  0/3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bnrtrum  (Rev.  E.).  Tlie  Book  of  Pears  and  Plama  (Ijinc)  net    2,«  i 

Simlding  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.), Soiiiilism  and  Lilwur  (McClurg)  net  80  c 

London  University  Guide  and  Cnlemiar,  l!K)2-3 

(Univereity  forrespondence  College) 
Mc.\fanns  (BlancheX'lllnsttatlone  by,  Omar  Klinyvaui  Calendar.  1903  . 

(Dc  Iji  More  I'rpss)  net    2  6 

PERIODICALS. 
London,  Critic,  Olrl'a  Realm,  County  Montlil.v, 


New  Books  Nearly  Ready. 

We  may  expect  from  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Sons 
almost  immediately  "  Tiie  Sovereign  Emerson.''  This 
complete  copyright  edition  of  ICmerson  is  from  the  stereo 
plates  of  the  "Riverside  "  edition,  but  whereas  the  latter 
was  published  in  twelve  volumes,  the  present  consists  of 
only  four.  It  contains,  however,  all  the  works,  prose  and 
jioetical,  as  well  as  the  two  voliunes  of  miscellaneous  essays, 
lectures  and  speeches  for  the  publication  of  which  provision 
was  made  by  the  terms  of  Emerson's  will.  The  collective 
index  is  the  work  of  Prof.  John  A.  Woods,  and  it  has  been  , 
revised  by  ICmerson's  literary  executor,  Mr.  J.  Eliot  Cabot. 
The  title-page  of  each  volume  has  been  designed  by  Miss 
Janet  Robertson. 

From  the  same  firm  is  coming  another  interesting 
complete  edition,  that  of  the  Historical  Novels  of  G.  P.  R. 
James,  in  twenty-five  volumes.  In  the  Introduction  to 
"  Philip  Augustus  "  Mr.  Laurie. Magnus  writes  of  James  : 
"  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  most  of  the  eminent 
men  of  the  day.  Scott,  on  whose  style  he  founded  his 
own,  encouraged  him  to  persevere  as  a  novelist.  Wash- 
ington Irving  admired  him,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor 
(•omposed  an  epitaph  to  his  memory.  He  acliieved  the 
distinction  of  being  twice  burlesqued  by  Tliackeray." 
The  volumes  are  to  be  published  simultaneously. 


New  Books  Received. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

(irKnth-lones  (K.).  The  Master  and  His  Metliod  ..(Udder  and  Stonghton)  net  1/0 
Sayce  (A.  H.),  The  Ilellgiims  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Bnl)ylnniii 

Cr.  and  T.  Clark)  net  8  0 

Unwell  (Ocori-'c  W.  Rl,  The  Hotwehol.l  of  Faith (Ho-ldcr  and  SttMigliton)  7/0 

Alibott  (Knioat  Hamlin),  llellgioiK  Life  in  America (Outlook  Co.)  net  jll.OU 

Kolbe  (  Kre<lerick  Charlesfc  Tlie  Art  of  Life (Seiilv,  Uublln)  »/0 

Niciill  (W.  lloliertson),  edited  by,  The  Exiwsitor.    Vol.  VI. 

( Hodder  and  Stongliton)  7/6 

Davidson  (Tlielato  A.  B.),  Biblical  and  Literary  Essays  (        „                     „      )  6,0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRKS. 
Marvin  (Fre4)eric  Rowland),  Flowers  of  Song  from  Many  Lands 

(Pafraofs  Book  Co.)  Sl.l.OO' 

iilcott  (Mary),  Poems ,.*. (Lane)  net    6/0 

Tubb  (John  H.),  Lnt/T  Lyrics (    „    J  net    .1/0 

CUDu  (Clement  B.),  A  Doctor's  Tlionghtji ? (Ixtris,  Selkirk) 

Carnes  (Unsou),  The  Argonauts  of  luimortality. , , ( Bieutuuo's) 


Mr.  Gissing's  new  novel,  "  Autobiography  of  a  Literary 
Man,"  at  present  appearing  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review," 
will  be  published  l)y  Messrs.  Constable  t'v:  Co.  in  tlie 
spring. 

"  Some  Nineteenth  Century  Scotsmen  "  is  tlie  title  of 
another  forthcoming  publication  of  this  firm.  Mr.  William 
Knight,  Professor  of  Phiiosopliy  in  tlie  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  is  the  author,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
his  personal  recollections.  From  the  chajiter  devoted  to 
Prof.  Aytoun  we  cjuote  the  following  :  "In  the  '  North 
British  Review '  (October  ISCfi),  there  is  an  article  on 
'  Peacock,  Father  Prout,  and  Aytoun,'  as  three  liumorists— ■ 
typifying  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  it  Aytoiin's 
celebrated  repartee  to  Thackeray  is  given,  '  I  prefer  your 
»lcauwcs  to  your  Georges !  '  " 
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THE    COMING    OF    SONIA. 

By  Mrs.  Hamiltoa  Synge,      Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Tales  of  fine  qnality  iiud  QnisU."'— Scotsman. 
"  WcII-written  stories  of  modern  life."— TVm'-jf, 
"A  view  into  two  human  hearts— a  good  piece  of  work."— LUt-rary  World. 


T.  PISHEH  rNWIN",  Paternoster  Sqnare,  London. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.G.S. 
ilaps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
F'cap.  Svo.  OXE   SHILUNC!    EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions 
from  'His  Excellency  E.  J.  PHELPS,  late  American  Minister  ; 
Professor  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  ;  Robkkt  Browning,  A.  W. 
KiNGLAKB,  and  Sir  Theodobb  Martin,  K.C.B. 

BOdKNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOKBST. 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON'  and  its  BEA0ON& 

THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN.  and  CHEPSTOW. 
,   THE  .SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATS,  WBL^S.  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARB. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LBONARDa 
(LLANDUDNO.  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PBNMAEXMA WR.      ) 
(  LLANFAIRKECHAN,  AXGLESET.  and  CARNARVON,   j 

ABERYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH.  MACHYNLLETH,  and  ABBRDOVEY. 

CONWAY.  COLWTN  BAY,  BETTW3-Y-C0ED,  SNOWDON,  ■>'  FKSTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH.  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH.  CRICCIETff,  anil  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN.  HEREFORD,  WOROBSTBn,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LIaANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SP.iS  of  MID-WALES. 


Is. 


-THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD. 

hotels  throughout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading 


"  What  woulil  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  such  a  guide 
book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  asnal  scope  of  such 
volumes  I  "—  Ike  Timrs. 

"  It  Tery  emphatically  tops  them  kW— Daily  Graphic. 

**The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  ia^ned."—LiVfrpool  Daily  Post, 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED,  58.-60  Illustration!*,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  Index  «/ 4,500  Refereneei  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 


Llangollen  :    DARLINGTON  &   Co. 

London:  SiMPKix,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &,  Co.,  Ltd., 

The  Railwajt  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers.         Paris  and  New  York  :  BltKTANO's. 

MUDIE'S     LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS   for   3   months,  6   months,   and   12   months 

CAN    BE    ENTERED    AT    ANY    DATE. 

THE    BEST    ana  MOST   POPULAR   BOOKS  of   the 
SEASON    ARE    NOW   in    CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT. 

Man^   Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books   ALWAYS    ON    SALE 
(Second  Hand).     Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SriTAItLE    FOR 

CHRISTMAS,    NEW    YEAR, 
BIRTHDAY    AND    WEDDING    PRESENTS. 


30-34,    NEW    OXFORD    STREET: 

241,  Bromptou   Road,  S.W. ;  48,  yueeu  Victoria  Street,  E.O.,  Lo.NCON 
And  at  10-12,  Barton  Aroade,  Uahchestih. 


SMITH,    ELDER   &    Co/s    LIST. 

MR.    SIDNEY  LEE'S    LIFE    OF    H.M.    QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

With  I'ortrait.'^,  Map,  and  a  Facsimile  Letter,  large  crown  Svo,  lUs.  Gd. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  A  Biography. 

By  SIDNEY  LEE, 

Editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

7'rtW  JM/Z  ftrt.v^/e.— "Mr.  Lee  has  known  Ikjw  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject 
without  losing  sight  of  its  Imnian  interest ;  lie  hiis  given  us  both  the  Queen  and  the 
woman.  .  .  ,  The  great  tale  is  to'd  with  cahii  juiigment,  careful  lucidity,  and  an 
abundtnt  command  of  the  most  varinl  information,  such  as,  perliaps,  no  one  who 
had  mt  been  the  conductor  of  a  literary  undertaking  of  national  proportions  could 
h*Te  accumulated.  It  is,  in  trutli,  diCQuult  to  sx  how  such^an  undertaking  could 
have  been  more  worthily  executed, " 

IforW.—"  Compact,  judicious,  and  well  arranged.  ...  A  work  of  permanent 
historical  value,  and  by  far  tlie  most  adequate  record  and  the  most  weighty 
appreciation  of  the  career  of  the  late  sovereign  whiuli  has  been  forthcoming  since 
her  death." 

Scofsmait. — "The  volume  generally  is  one  of  supreme  value,  and  is  extremely 
readable  throughout.  It  is  admirably  arranged,  and  put  together  with  aU  the 
compactness  ami  skill  that  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  one  so  experienced 
in  the  art  of  biography  production  as  the  Editor  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
modem  times." 

Cnunfrif  Liff. — "A  volume  which  may  be  described  deliberately  as  the  most 
truthful  life  of  a  great  Queen,  and  the  most  impartial  history  of  the  Victorian  age 
that  hae  yet  been  issued  from  the  press.'* 


NEW  WORK  BY  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

NOW  READY.— With  1 1  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile  Lett  !r,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

NELSON    AND    HIS    CAPTAINS: 

SKETCHES   OF   FAMOUS   SEAMEN. 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  '-Deeds  that  Won  the  Ern[>ire,"  "Figlits  for  the  Flag, 
"The  Talc  of  the  Great  Mutiny,"  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  &c. 
IhtUy  y^-^'j/zvi^A.— ."  As  picturesque  and  vigorous  as  its  predecessors." 
OUihc. — ■'  Very  fascinating.    He  has  brilliant  deeds  to  describe,  and  he  describes 
them  brilliantly." 

NEW    WORK    BY   THE   REV.  CANON    OVERTON,   D.D. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.— With  a  Ffontiaplcce,  demy  Kvo,  ICs. 

THE      NONJURORS: 

Their  Lives,  Principles,  and  Writings. 

By  J.  H.  OVERTON,  D.D., 

Rector  of  Gumley  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 
Author  of  "  Tlie  Church  in  England,"  "  The  Anglican  Revival,"  <fcc. 

COLLOQUIES     OF     COMMON     PEOPLE. 

Ity  Jamks  Ansiii:.  K.<.'.     Large  post  Svo,  His.  tid. 
%•  This  book  endeavours  to  exhibit  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  several 
speakers  the  mode  iu  which  ^ome  questions  of  mind  and  life  present  themselves 
to  ordinary  peison?. 

THE      LIGHTHOUSE      WORK      OF      SIR 

JAMES  CHANCE,  Bart.    By  J.  F.  ClUNCK.     With  2  Portraits,  Svo,  53.  net. 


I'aiieli. — "  Tlie    Oinihill   is    always    among  the    brightest    of   the    magazines, 
dealing  with  an  unfailing  variety  of  interesting  matter." 

Annual  Subscription,  Including  postage  to  any  address  In  the  Postal 
Union,  14/-,  payable  In  advance. 

UMIER  THE  TITLE  OF 

''The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Theatre^'' 

Madame  SARAH  BERNHARDT 

CONTKn)UTE.S  TO  THE  JANUARY  NU.MUKIl  OF 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

THE  ONLY  ARTICLE  SHE  HAS  EVER  WRITTEN, 

AND 

HENRY    SETON    MERRIMAN 

begins  a  New  Serial  Story, 


tt 


BARLA8CH    OF    THE    GUARD.' 


The  number  also  Includes  the  following  Strong  L'st  of  Contributions : 


IK  THE  HE&BT  OF  THE  FOR- 
BIDDEN COUNTRY  ;  or,  Lhnsa 
Revealed.  By  AHCHIllALI)  R.  Col.- 
yinurx. 

PROSPECTS  IN  THE  PROFES- 

SIONS.     V.  Engineering. 
GERMS   OF    THE   WAVEBLEY 

NOVELS.       By    ALE.NANDKU    IN.SKS 
SHAM). 

EECEIVINO  MODERATORS.    By 

lAK  MACLAUEN. 

*,*  A'hio   Beady.       At    all    Booh  sellers''  and 
PRICE    ONE    SHILLING. 


THE    GARDEN    WIFE.     By   the 

Hon.  Mis,  ANSTlirTUKK. 

VERSE    AND    MRS.   CHAPLIN. 

l!y  Viscoinit  HT.  CVUKS. 

MERCHANT    MORLEY.     By  .Miss 

ClIAlU.OTTH    KKI.I.  smith. 

SOME  TALE  OF  ALEXANDER. 

ByFUA.NK   .Mathew. 

THE  HERO'S  LAST  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Ily  JlMllACB  An.neslkv 
Vaciiel. 

Xewsofients', 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  Co.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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THE  BEST  filFT  BOOKS 
OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE      "COUNTRY      LIFE"    LIBRARY. 
GARDENS   OLD   AND   NEW. 

Vol.    II.    Now    Ready. 

(The  Ooantry  Hoo»e  and  its  Garden  KnTironmcnt.)  THK  SEOOXn  VOLUME  OF  THIS  SUPERB 
PUBLICATION  IS  NOW  OS  SALE.  UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  GIFT  BOOK  OF  THE  SEA8JN.  It 
coubiins  nearly  400  Superb  Illustrations.  Is  prinwd  on  treble  thick  Art  Paper,  and  every  Photojfrapli  used  lr« 
been  spccially'takeu  for  the  purpiseaof  the  Volume.  It  illm'ratc*  over  sixty  of  the  mort  beautiful  of  oar 
Bnplish  and  Scottish  gardens,  and  is,  in  every  way,  a  worthy  oompanion  to  the  First  Volume.  Price  £2  it.  uet. 
A  Third  Edition  of  the  First  Volume  Is  now  ready,  price  £2  38.  net. 


NOW  BEADY.— NBW 


BOOK    by 

Mr.   E. 


Miss    GERTRUDE 
MAWLEY. 


JEKYLL    and 


THE 


CENTURY  BOOK   OF   GARDENING. 

Edited  by  E.  T.  COOK. 


From  Mr,  MELROSE'S  List  Of  New  Books. 


ROSES   FOR   ENGLISH   GARDENS. 

ILLUSTRATED  with  190  full-pa£e  Plates.    12b.  6d.  net. 

Daflp  Chronidf.—'*  AU  the  roees  of  England,  blossomiuK  in  a  counterfeit  summer  of  lilack  and  white,  seem 
to  )«  gathered  togcttier  into  Miss  Jekyll's  charming  book.  Tiie  pictures  are  really  pleasant  to  look  at ;  near  or 
far,  a  rose  photographs  quite  ;is  well  as  a  beautiful  face,  and  carries  with  it  its  own  individual  look.  No  one  can 
tail  to  be  captured  by  Miss  Jekyll's  enthusiasm  and  line  discrimination." 

WALL   AND   WATER   GARDENS. 

By   Miss   GERTRUDE   JEKYLIi, 

Author  of  *'  Wood  and  Garden."    Containing  instructions  and  hints  on  trie  Cultivation  of  fiuikable  plants  on  Pry 

Walls,  Rock  Walls,  in  Streams,  Marshpools,  Lakes,  Ponds,  Tanks,  and  Water  Margins.    With  133   KULL-PAGB 

ILLUSTRATIONS.    Large  8ro,  186  pp.,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Times  :  "Wall  and  Watbr  Gardens,— He  who  will  consent  to  follow  Miss  Jekyll  aright  will  find  that 
under  her  guidance  the  old  walls,  the  stone  steps,  the  rockeries,  the  ponds  or  streamlets  of  his  garden  will 
presently  blossom  with  all  kindi  of  flowers  undreamed  of,  and  become  marvels  of  varied  foliage.  More  than  a 
hundred  photographs  lielp  to  enforce  Miss  Jekyll's  admirable  lessons." 


Published  at  the  Offices  of  COUNTKY  LIFE,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ; 

and  by 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  7-12,  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 


LILIES   FOR  ENGLISH   GARDENS. 

Written    and   Compiled  by    Miss    GERTRUDE    JEKYUIi.      Illustrated 
with  62  full-page  PLATES.    8s.  6d.  net. 

}\'extminx(er  Gatfft*'.-~*'^l,iiies  for  English  Gardens' is  a  volume  in  the  '  Country  Life '  Library,  and  it  is 
almost  sufficiently  high  commendation  to  say  that  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  journal.  Miss  Jekyll's  aim  has  been 
to  write  and  compile  a  book  on  Lilies  which  shall  tell  amateurs,  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  possible  way,  bow 
most  easily  and  sucoessfully  to  grow  the  Lily — which,  considering  its  great  beauty,  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much 
as  might  be  expected.  We  certainly  tliink  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  less  neglect  of  tliis  flower,  for  after 
looking  at  some  of  the  illustrations  (all  admirable  and  admirably  produced),  there  will  not  be  many  garden 
owners  who  will  be  content  to  be  Lilylesa." 


A  Comprehensive  Work  foi-  every  Lover  of  the  Garden.     624  pagea,  vrith  about 
600  Illustrations.    21s.  net. 

rim''.?. -*' No  department  of  gardening  is  negle''ted,  and  the  illustrations  of  famous  and  beautiful  gardens 
and  of  the  many  winsome  achievements  of  the  gardener's  art  are  so  numerous  and  attractive  as  to  make  the 
veriest  Cockney  yearn  to  turn  gardener." 


GARDENING   FOR   BEGINNERS. 

(A  Handbook  to  the  Garden.)     By  E,  T.  COOK, 

E<iitor  of  **  The  Garden,"  and  Ganlen  E  litor  of  "  Country  Life,"  assisted  bv  Experts  in  the  various  branches  of 
Horticulture.  With  nearly  UM)  diagrams  in  the  text,  and  NINETY  FULL-1'AGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  from 
photographs  of  selected  speoimeos  of  Plants,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruita,  Ac.    5U0  pi^es,  870,  ISs.  6d.  net. 

NOW    READY. 

TREES     AND     SHRUBS     FOR     ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 

By  E.  T.  COOK,  Editor  of  "The  Garden."     12s.  tJd.  net. 

This,  an  important  new  addition  to  the  '*  Country  Life  "  Library,  is  a  book  dealing  with  "Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  English  Gardens,"  and  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  work  on  "Roses."  The  wivy  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
will  certainly  arouse  keen  interest  in  the  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  practically  unknown  or  unheeded. 
The  illustrations,  about  130  in  number,  and  specially  taken  for  the  book,  will  have  a  direct  teaching  value. 
Although  the  subject  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  almost  inexliAustible,ithtts  never  been  so  fully  treated  and  illustrated 
as  it  deserves.  The  word  "*  English  "  stands  for  the  British  Isles.  The  author  has  received  the  assistanoe  of  sach 
well-known  authorities  at  Mr.  Bean,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  Miss  Jekyll. 

THK  "COUNTRY  LIFE"  LIBRARY  OF  FICTION. 

NORTH,  SOUTH,   AND   OVER   THE   SEA. 

By   H.   E.   FRANCIS,  Author  of  "Pastorals  of  Dorset/'  "  Fiander's  Widow,"  &o. 
With  Illustrations  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Brock.    6s. 


THE    DAILY    CHRONICLE,    in    a   rvccnt 

leading  article  says :  "  I'tiere  Ih  a  general  agreement 
amongst  thoce  who  place  mure  importance  on  ttie 
spirit  of  religion  tlian  on  the  letter  of  religious  dogm« 
that  a  time  U  approaching,  if  it  has  not  come,  when 
religious  truths  require  to  be  restated  in  the  light  of 
a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
human  life  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  nature," 
This  restiitcment  has  been  attempted  in  the  remark- 
able book. 

THE   CROWN   OF  SCIENCE  : 

The   Incarnation   of   Ood    In    Mankind. 

By  Rev.  A.  MOBRIS  STEWAllT,  M.A. 

Large  crown  Svo,  234  pagcfl.       Clotti  boards. 

THIllD  EDITION,  price  3a.  6<1.  net 

At  2s.  6<i.  net.    Third  ^MitioIl. 

JAMES     CHALMERS     OF     NEW 

GUINEA, 

Miaalonary,  Pioneer,  and  Martyr. 

By  CUTUBKKT    I.ENKOX,     Autlior  of    "  llcMiry 

Drumraon-1." 

Larpe  crown  8vo,  price  2a.  6d.  net.    Two  Maps  and 

Eight  Illustration?,  inclading  a  Fine  Portniit. 


FOURTH     (ENLARGED)     EDITION. 

HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

A    Biographical     Sketch    (with    Biblio- 
graphy). 

Br    OUTHBEUT    LEKNO.X.      Illustrated  witli  Two 

Fine    Photogruphs  and  a  Special   Drawing  by  Scott 

Rankin.    Large  crown  8vo,  price  23.  6<l.  net. 


At  55. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  EMPIRE  : 

Tlie  Story  of  our  Colonies.  By  AliTUUIt 
TBMI'liB,  Author  of  *'  Our  Living  Generals,"  &c. 
With  Ne*  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Fifth 
E^lition,  re-written,  extended,  and  bronght  up  to 
June,  1903.    Cloth  boards,  Ss. 

THE  KING'S  OWN  LIBRARY,  3s.  6d. 
NEW  VOI.U.ME. 

TORN      FROM       ITS      FOUNDA- 

TIONS.    From  Brazilian  Forests  to  Inquisition 

Cells.    By  DAVID  KER,  Author  of  "  Cossack  au'l 

Czar."    Imp.  16mo.    Cloth  boanls, 

T/ie  Boolman  says  :— **  Another  established  favourite. 

Mr.  David  Ker  has  uacd  his  own  experience  of  wild 

lands  to  first-rate  effect  in  'Torn  from  its  Founda- 

tion?^'  a  thrilling  story  of  Brazil." 


"BOOKS  FOR  THE  HKAUT"  SERIK3. 
Edited  by  ALEXANDER    SMELLIK,  M.\.    Foolvaip 

8vn.  cloth  boiirds,  ffilt  top.  I's.  6d.   NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  DIARY  AND  JOURNAL  OF 

DAVID  BRAINERD.  With  an  Intro<Iuc- 
tiou  by  the  EDITOli.    Two  Volume?,  5s. 

At  7s.  6d. 

BOYS         OF       OUR         EMPIRE. 

Volume  II.  Among  all  the  Annual  Volumes  for 
Bjys  this  is  the  Newest  and  Best.  The  leading 
contents  compriise  :-- 

SIX  SERIAL  STORIES.  "Honn'le.i  Out  I  or,  The 
Boys  of  Waveiiey  College,"  by  Robert  Leightoii  ; 
•*  Fighting  the  Afridi."  by  Kennedy  King;  "The 
Yellow  Satchel :  a  Storv  of  Burieil  Treasure,"  by 
Fred  Whishaw ;  "  Tales  of  a  Tug,"'  by  H.  J. 
Ashcroft ;  "  A  Rank  Outsider,"  a  P.iblic  School  Story, 
by  Kent  Carr ;  and  ]*'  Brothers  in  Arms,"  by  Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

HUNDREDS  of  SHORT  STORIES  of  ADVEN- 
TURE an<l  SOBOOL  LUE,  by  W.  E.  Cule,  Lt.-CoL 
John  Macgregor,  Arthur  I.*e  Knight,  J.  IJ.  Rowe, 
Frederltk  Marlowe,  Robert  Leighton,  and  a  host  of 
other  popular  Boy.s"  Writere. 

Illustrated  Articles  on  Champ'on  Athletes,  &c. 
How  to  be  Strong  :  A  Series  of  Health  Exercises.  By 
Sandow.  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  given  away. 
Splendidly  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  wlUi 
specially  designed  cover.    Price  7s.  6d. 

At  5s. 
THE    GIRLS*   EMPIRE.   Volume    I. 

A  new  and  up-to-date  Annual  Volume  for  British 
Girls.  In  addition  to  Three  Serial  Stories  entitled 
"  The  Princess  of  Wasa,"  by  7..  Topelius  :  *■  The  lUin- 
proof  Invention,"  by  Emily  Weaver;  and  •'Morag 
Maclean,"  by  Margaret  M.  Rankin,  it  contains  a  large 
numlwr  of  Complete  Tales  by  E.  Everett  Or^en, 
Annie  E,  Holdsworth,  Olive  Birrell,  and  other  jKipular 
writers  for  girls. 

Specially-written  Articles  on  **  Athletics  for  Girls." 
••Cosy  Comer  Chat,"  "Conf.dentlnl  Talks  with  dirU," 
by  L"dy  Henry  Somerset,  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney,  Ac.  "How  to  Make  (^akes  and 
Biscuits,  Trifles,  and  other  Culinary  Dishes,"  and 
a  variety  of  articles  of  general  interest,  anecdotes, 
full-page  Illustrations,  poems,  Ac. 

The  Illustrations  are  a  feature  of  the  volume,  and 
include  many  by  such  well-known  artists  sis  (Jeorga 
Rankin,  the 'Animal  Painter  ;  Hutton  Mitchell,  B.  A. 
Pike,  E.  Travers  Pope,*!'. 

"The  Girls' Empire"  is  splendidly  bound  in  cloth, 
bevelled  boanls,  with  specially-designed  cover,  and 
make?  a  most  attractive  volume  for  girls.    Price  6s. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Few  books  of  outstanding  interest  have  been  published 
during  the  past  week.  The  total  is  rather  in  excess  of  the 
previous  week's,  but  many  of  the  volumes  are  reprints  or 
reference  books.  The  only  activity  seems  to  be  in  the  way 
of  verse ;  we  have  received  five  volumes,  amongst  which 
is  Sir  Itennell  Rodd's  "  Myrtle  and  Oak,"  which  comes  by 
way  of  Boston.  We  select  the  following  books  as  being 
worthy  of  consideration  :  — 

The  Viujvce  PnoBLEir.    By  G.  F.  Millin. 

Mr.  Millin  has  already  given  us  some  thoughtful  books, 
among  them  "  Kvil  and  Evolution."  But  here  he  recurs 
to  a  question  in  whicli  he  is  deeply  versed.  TJiis  is  an 
amplification  and  development  of  an  article  of  less  than  a 
dozen  pages  which  appeared  in  "Present-day  Papers," 
and  the  object  is  to  snow  the  causes  of  village  decay  and 
to  suggest  how  the  village  may  be  recreated.  Mr.  Millin 
holds  very  strongly  that  the  evil  at  the  root  of  the  matter 
is  the  present  system  of  land  tenure,  and  that  the  village 
can  hope  to  be  resuscitated  only  when  the  land  has  been 
acquired  for  public  use. 

Tire  HousEnriLD  cf  Faith.     By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

A  volume  of  reprinted  papers,  dealing  witli  "  the 
members  of  the  household  cf  faith."  "  Thr.t  Household," 
says  Mr.  Russell,  "like  all  large  families,  contains  a  j  ich 
variety  of  type  and  character.  The  twofold  object  of  this 
book  is  to  exhibit  the  unifying  element  siipjilicd  by 
personal  devotion  to  Him  whom  all  call  Master,  and  to 
suggest  some  practical  inferences  from  the  laws  wliich  He 
has  laid  down  for  the  government  of  His  Hou.=e."  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  Arthur  Heniy  Stanton  "with 
loyal  and  loving  gratitude."  ICven  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Russell  we  always  respect  his 
honesty  and  candour. 

An  Old  Colntrv  Hocse.     By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

On  the  first  page  we  read  :  "  Perdita  and  I,  .  .  .  . 
almost  as  soon  as  we  dreamed  of  keeping  a  house  together 
at  all,  had  agreed  that,  if  possible,  it  must  be  an  old 
house."     The    book   is    slight,    graceful,    and    fragrant. 


These  adjectives  have  so  often  been  applied  to  certain, 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  books  before  that  we  wish  he  would 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  use  different  epithets.  But 
we  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  fancy  and  brightness  of 
"  An  Old  Country  House." 

The  "  Vanity  Fair  "  Album. 

This  "  show  of  Sovereigns,  Statesmen,  Judges,  and 
Men  of  the  Day "  is  always  a  welcome  annual.  The 
present  is  the  thirty-fourth  issue.  As  a  record  of  con- 
temporary personalities  these  caricatures  are  of  real  value, 
and  their  level  of  excellence  is  remarkably  high.  Tjie 
Biographical  and  Critical  notices  are  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

Dr.  Temple,  who  has  p.issed  away  just  after  completing 
his  eighty-first  year,  was  a  Primate  who  set  a  deep  mark 
upon  social  life,  though  his  contributions  to  literature 
were  few  and  slight.  He  did  much  to  enlist  the  forces  of 
the  Church  on  the  side  of  temperance  (for  he  remembered 
the  days  when  high  church  was  associated  with  high 
farming  and  old  port).  But  the  central  fictivity  of  his 
life  was  in  the  years  he  spent  as  headmaster  of  Rugby, 
where  he  was  an  influence  only  less  strong  than  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  was  defined  by  one  of  the  boys— in  a  phrase 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  —  as  "a  beast,  but  a  just 
beast."  And  the  most  characteristic  of  his  few  publica- 
tions are  the  "  Sermons "  preached  in  Rugby  School 
Chapel.  His  unfailing  interest  in  educational  questions 
was  shown  by  the  very  last  appearance  he  made  in  public. 
It  was  when  the  House  of  Lords  were  discussing  the 
Education  Bill.  Dr.  Temple  was  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
But  he  rose  with  difficulty  to  speak,  and  spoke  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  The  last  words  he  uttered  before 
sinking  back  helpless  into  his  seat  were  :  "  It  is  an  honest 
and  statesmanlike  measure,  and  in  spite  of  any  objections 
that  may  be  made,  I  hope  it  will  pass."  He  passed  away 
on  Tuesday  morning,  having  survived  by  a  few  hours  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  Primacy,  which 
took  place  on  December  22,  i<Sl)0.  Dr.  Temple  published 
a  large  number  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  upon  current 
topics  of  social  and  religious  interest,  and  his  Bampton 
lectures  were  issued  in  book  form  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  it  is  not  as  a  writer,  it  is  rather  as  a  personal 
influence  that  Dr.  Temple  will  be  remembered. 
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Wrni  the  end  of  the  year  one  cannot  avoid  looking  round 
to  count  the  vacant  literary  chairs.  And,  as  usual,  it  we 
balance  those  who  have  gone  against  those  who  have 
arrived,  the  loss  seems  greater  than  the  gain.  The  first 
week  of  the  year  carried  off  a  man  who  promised  to 
exercise— perhaps  he  may  even  yet  exercise — a  command- 
ing influence  on  international  hfe  by  his  pen.  For  Jean 
de  Bloch,  whose  notable  work  on  modern  warfare  is  said 
to  have  converted  the  Tsar,  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague. 


But  the  biggest  name  in  literature  that  the  year  has 
erased  from  the  roll  of  the  Uving  is  that  of  Zola.  The 
furious  controversies  over  his  earlier  works,  his  dramatic 
plunge  into  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  pitiful  accident  of  his 
death  all  combined  to  impress  his  personality  on  liis 
generation.  France  has  also  lost  Xavier  de  Montepin, 
the  popular  fiction  writer,  and  "Henri  Groville "  (the 
pseudonym  of  Madame  Durand),  who  was  scarcely  less 
popular,  though  eminently  respectable.  Aurelien  SchoU, 
most  prolific  of  journalists,  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with 
on  the  Paris  boulevards.  M.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere  will 
be  known  to  many  English  readers  through  the  work  on 
the  "  Women  of  the  Renaissance "  which  has  been 
translated.  Eugene  Muntz,  the  critic  and  historian  of  art, 
is  also  one  of  the  literary  losses  of  France. 


America  has  seen  the  passing,  in  Bret  Harte,  of  one 
of  her  most  famous  veterans  of  literature.  Another  veteran 
who  has  fallen  is  Frank  Stockton.  Both  these  had 
laboured  long  and  had  done  the  best  work  of  whicli  they 
wero  capable.  But  two  of  America's  youngest  and  most 
promising  novelists  died  during  1902.  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  the  author  of  "Janice  Meredith,"  was  shot  dead 
by  his  brother;  Frank  Norris  was  carried  off  before  h^ 
had  got  beyond  early  manhood,  and  before  he  could 
finish  the  triad  of  novels  of  whicli  "The  Octopus"  was 
the  brilliant  first.  One  should  not  omit  reference  to  the 
death  of  E.  L.  Godkin,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  "  Nation,"  and  the  author  of  such  luminous 
social  works  as  "  The  Problems  of  Democracy." 


Two  poets  of  note  have  been  lost  to  England  during 
the  year — three,  indeed,  if  we  count  Lionel  Johnson  as  a 
poet  rather  than  a  literary  critic.  Philip  James  Bailey 
had  outlived  the  tremendous  reputation  he  had  gained 
with  "  l^'estus,"  while  Aubrey  de  Vere  never  appealed  to  a 
wide  audience.  The  chief  losses  to  fiction  are  by  the 
death  of  George  Henty  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  by  the  premature  passing  of  George 
Douglas  Brown,  the  author  of  "  The  House  with  the 
Green  Shutters."  In  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Norris  Great 
Britain  and  America  had  two  young  writers  who  were 
surely  marked  for  greatness  had  they  been  spared.  Of 
historians  we  have  lost  two  masters  of  their  craft,  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner  and  Lord  Actou:  Lord  Acton  was 
rather  an  influence  than  a  writer.  But  he  leaves  behind 
him  the  splendid  historical  library  which  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Morley  to  Cambridge 
University. 

The  death-roll  of  the  year  contains  the  names  of  many 
who  were  writers  on  occasion,  but  were  notable  in  other 
ways.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  Canon 
Riiwlinson,  C.  Kegan  Paul,  Samuel  Butler  (the  author  of 
"  Erewhon "),  Dr.  Chase,  and  J.  T.  Nettleship,  the 
painter  who  wrote  a  well-known  book  on  Browning,  have 
all  passed  away  since  we  last  told  the  tale  of  our  losses. 
But  the  most  notable  name  among  those  who  have  turned 
to  letlers  rather  for  pastime  than  for  profit  ia   that  of 


Lord  Dufferin,  whose  fame  as  the  author  of  "  Letters  from 
High  Latitudes  "  has  never  been  obscured  either  by  his 
splendid  reputation  as  a  diplomatist,  or  the  financial  mis- 
fortunes that  clouded  his  latest  diiys. 


Fleet  Street  with  its  courts  and  alleys  is  gradu.dly 
being  denuded  of  its  literary  associations,  though  it  may 
be  clothing  itself  in  others  which  our  great  grandchildren 
will  cherish.  But  "Goldsmith's  House"  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  to  which  many  Americans  make  pilgrimage,  remains. 
It  is  now  propped  upon  crutches,  lest  it  should  miss  the 
support  of  its  disappearing  neighbour.  No.  C,  Wine 
Office  Court,  seems  to  have  received  Goldsmith  in  the 
year  1760.  He  had  been  writing  for  John  Newbery, 
and  in  these  "  superior  lodgings "  he  dwelt  with  one 
of  Newbery's  relatives,  whose  duty  was  probably  to 
stimulate  Goldsmith's  spasmodic  energies.  On  May  31, 
1701,  as  you  may  learn  irom  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  Johnson  supped  at  Goldsmith's  lodging?. 
And  we  learn  that  he  came  "  dressed  with  scrupulous 
For  he  had  learned  that  Goldsmith  had 
"  precedent  for  slovenly  habits." 
his  first  call  on  Dr.  Johnson  would 


neatness. 

quoted   him    as    a 
Bos  well's  account  of 
point  that  precedent. 


The  sale  of  Thackeray's  drawings  and  autograph  at 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  last  Saturday  (which  in  our  last  issue 
we  inadvertently  announced  for  next  month)  realised  the 
respectable  sum  of  i;i,.375  16s.  6d.  These  letters  and 
drawings  were  the  property  of  the  late  Miss  Kate  Perry 
and  her  sister  Mrs.  Elliot,  both  of  whom  were  intimate 
friends  of  Thackeray.  Miss  Kate  Perry's  album  was  the 
principal  lot  in  the  sale.  It  contains  among  other  interest- 
ing matters,  an  original  poem  by  Thackeraj%  "The  Pen 
and  the  Album,"  a  drawing  of  a  page  boy  shutting  the 
door  in  the  author's  face,  a  drawing  of  Tliackeray  himself. 
Moreover,  the  album  contains  some  letters  from  Lord 
Lytton  and  others.  The  bids  rose  from  £155  to  X'590,  at 
which  price  the  album  was  secured  by  Mr.  Sabin.  Among 
the  pencil  drawings  by  Thackeray,  which  were  sold 
separately,  was  a  small  full-length  drawing  of  himself 
lecturing,  and  that  fetched  .€78,  while  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  clothes  "Hung  on  the  Line,"  was  knocked  down 
at  £13  10s.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  lots  was  a 
curious  copy  of  Lamb's  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  witliout 
the  music.  It  contains  eight  engravings  and  a  woodcut 
on  the  wrapper  ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  paper  case  on  which 
is  printed  the  title  page,  and  on  the  reverse  side  is  the 
advertisement  of  the  work  and  of  "  Prince  Dorus.".  The 
book  is  said  never  before  to  liave  occurred  for  sale  in  this 
form,  and  it  was  bought  for  £52. 


Thackeray  certainly  never  obtained  sucli  a  price  for 
a  set  of  verses  in  his  lifetime  as  was  given  for  the  three 
stanzas  in  autograph  which  were  sent  to  Miss  Perry  with 
a  small  gold  brooch  enamelled  in  colours  with  the  head  of 
her  Skye  terrier.     Here  is  the  first  of  them  : — 

f  am  Miss  rcrry's  faithful  Pliil 
And  my  picture  tlius  1  sonil  lier. 
Don't  I  look  as  if  I'd  kill 
Any  Rogue  that  dared  approach  her. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  remaining  verses  show  an  equally 
strict  economy  of  rhyme.     But  together  they  realised  €50. 


The  old  cry  is  continually  recurring :  Why  d(»s  eon- 
temporary  poetry  fail  to  sell?  A  writer  in  the  Chicago 
"  Dial"  discusses  the  question,  and  cannot  find  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  We  have  ourselves  often  had  something  to 
say  on  the  subject,  with  very  much  the  same  result.  "  If 
poetry  is  a  fine  art,"  says  the  "Dial's"  contributor,  "there 
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is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  poetic  product  should  not 
'  exploit '  itself  upon  even  terms  with  any  other  fine-art 

Eroduct."  But  the  fact  remains  that  poetry,  except  it 
appens  to  be  allied  with  more  or  less  topical  matter,  is 
not  a  commercial  success.  No  one,  of  course,  would 
expect  a  volume  of  verse  to  sell  as  a  popular  novel 
sells,  but  it  is  a  source  of  continual  worder  to  us  that 
really  good  contemporary  verse  is  so  little  read.  Are  the 
free  libraries  doing  their  duty  in  this  matter?  If  they 
merely  exist  to  supply  books  which  are  asked  for  they  are 
hardly  doing  their  duty.  There  must  be  a  good  many 
readers  who  would  be  thankful  for  wise  leading. 


Mn.  T.  W.  H.  Crusland  is  a  courageous  man.  Having 
disposed  of  the  "Unspeakable  Scot  "  he  is  about  to  turn 
his  attention  to  "  Lovely  Woman,"  which  Mr.  Grant 
Richards  is  to  publish  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  The  man 
who  does  not  fear  to  array  agaiiist  himself  Scotland  and 
tlie  female  sex  must  be  girt  with  "  robur  et  a>s  triplex." 


"That  is  very  piquantn  and  entertaining  idea,"  saj-s  a 
writer  in  the  "Westminster  Gazette,"  "which  M.  F. 
Loliee  furnishes  in  the  current  number  of  the  '  Revue 
Bleue,'  that  most  excellent  among  Parisian  weeklies.  M. 
Loliee,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  wrote  to  some  of  the 
leading  European  journalists  asking  their  opinion  on  the 
French  press.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  opening  for  all  sorts 
of  criticisms,  and  such,  indeed,  have  been  administered  by 
more  than  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  interesting 
symposium.  But,  if  journalism  teaches  anything  to  its 
devotees,  it  teaches  that  the  pill  of  criticism  is  always  most 
successfully  administered  in  a  spoonful  of  something  very 
pleasant,  and  it  is  in  this  palatable  form  that  '  Popinion 
Europ^enne  sur  la  pres.se  frangaise  '  is  given  in  the  read- 
able articles  devotee!  to  the  subject.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  opinion  of  Herr  W.  Singer,  editor  of  the  '  Neue 
Wiener  Tageblatt '  and  President  of  the  Central  Office  of 
the  Press  Association.     He  writes  : — 

Tlie  most  cliaracteristic  feature  of  the  Frencli  Press  seems 
to  me  to  be  .in  invincible  leaning  towards  seeing  things  across 
a  personality,  and  to  give  to  accounts  of  events  a  personal 
and  rather  fantastic,  or,  if  you  like,  artistic  stamp.  . 
Tims,  while  our  newspa{«'rs  reflect  tlie  facts  of  the  day, 
political  and  otherivise,  the  majority  of  French  papers  reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  day. 

Which  summary  strike.^  us  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
criticism.  Mr.  Stead,  who  was,  very  naturally,  chosen  as 
one  of  the  English  journalists  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  French  papers  to  be  able  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them,  remarks,  among  other  things  : — 

One  or  two  Frencli  papers,  notably  the  'Temps,'  seem  to 
me  to  !«  better  informed  about  tilings  concerning  Knglish 
politics  than  any  of  our  papers  are  concerning  French 
)K)litics.  As  to  the  general  impression  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  great  French  dailies,  it  is  held  that  they  are 
sup«:rior  tf)  ours  from  the  point  of  view  of  expression  and 
literary  style,  but  that  they  are  inferior  in  finding  and 
grouping  news,  as  English  papers  are  inferior  to  American 
ones  on  these  points. 

A  Swiss,  a  Russian,  and  other  journalists,  including  M.  de 
Blowitz,  the  retiring  veteran,  are  among  the  contributors 
to  the  series  of  articles." 


A  WRITER  in  the  "  Pilot "  has  been  delivering  hiinself 
concerning  "  The  Abuse  of  Humour."  He  considers  that 
"  we  have  come  to  value  humour  far  above  its  proper 
worth,"  and  that  we  have  exalted  it  to  the  level  of  the 
cardinal  virtues.  We  think  that  the  writer  takes  too 
serious  a  view  of  liumour ;  our  impression  is  that  we  give 
it  no  higher  a  place  now  than  it  was  ever  given.     The 


tendency  to  enjoy  "misapplied  parody,"  and  to  make 
fun  of  serious  subjects  is  no  more  typical  of  our  time  than 
of  most  others  ;  the  spurious  Jiumourist  has  been  always 
with  us.  Humour,  like  everything  else,  must  be  judged, 
by  a  critical  standard.  Perhaps  the  "  Pilot's  "  contributor, 
in  condemning  much  modern  humour,  has  forgotten  to 
compare  it  witli  the  comparatively  forgotten  humour  of 
past  generations.  We  agree  with  him  that  to-day  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  is  written,  and  more  spoken;  but  so  it 
was  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  Even  the  minor 
Elizabethans  sinned  grievously. 


Mti.  KirLiSG  (in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  instance  of 
the  "  flannelled  fools  ")  generally  manages  to  crystallise 
popular  sentiment  in  his  occasional  verse.s,  and  undoubtedly 
"The  Rowers,"  which  appeared  in  the  "Times"  last 
Monday,  expresses  a  very  general  sentiment  against  ovir 
joining  of  hands  with  the  Germans  in  Venezuela  when 
"  the  dead  they  mocked  are  scarcely  cold."  But  our 
concern  is  not  with  the  political  side  of  the  matter.  Take 
the  closing  stanza  :  — 

In  sight  of  pea;'e-  -from  the  narrow  seas 

O'er  half  the  world  to  run— 
With  a  cheated  crew,  to  league  anew 

With  the  Cioth  and  the  shameless  Hun  ! 

The  Goth  we  may  identify.  But  the  Hun !  The  Huns 
were  Mongolians  and  tiie  bitterest  foes  of  the  Germanic 
races.  Can  it  be  that  the  omniscience  of  Mr.  Kipling  has 
here  an  unsuspected  limit? 


NnARi-Y  a  couple  of  dozen  pantomimes  are  now  being 
presented  in  London,  and  each  one  has  one  of  a  d^zen  or 
so  of  the  old  stories  as  the  background:  "Aladdin," 
"The  Forty  Thieves,"  "Mother  Goose,"  "Cinderella," 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "  Dick  Wjiittington,"  and  so 
forth.  You  wiU  notice  the  curious  range,  from  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  to  the  City  Corporation.  And  you  will 
wonder  what  it  is  in  theoe  diverse  stories  from  diverse 
ages  and  places  which  has  given  them  this  unique  place. 
The  last  story  written  that  has  taken  its  place  with  the 
earlier  legends  in  the  imagination  of  childhood  and  age  is 
that  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
inquire  how  long  it  takes  a  story  to  reach  this  position, 
and  whether  we  have  any  which  are  on  their  vay  to  tlie 
pantomimes  of  A.D.  2."02.  The  only  such  story  that 
occurs  to  us  at  the  moment  is  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  It 
has,  we  know,  already  been  dramatized.  But  the  story  has 
taken  such  a  hold  on  a  whole  generation,  that  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  Alice  in  no  long  time  ranking 
with  Cinderella  and  Little  Red  Riding  Ilood. 


In  writing  a  play,  "  Flodden  Field  "  for  Mr.  Tree,  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  is  strictly  following  the  precedent  sat  by 
Poets  Laureate.  Tennyson  had  three  plajs  produced  at 
the  Lyceum,  and  if  Wordsworth  is  unknown  as  a 
dramatist,  all  the  earlier  holders  of  the  office  were  play- 
wrights, from  Ben  Jonson,  Davenant,  and  their  obscure 
successors  to  the  great  day  of  Dryden,  and  the  less 
illustrious  reigns  of  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate  and  Colley 
Gibber.  Really  it  was  almost  demanded  of  Mr.  Austin 
that  he  should  write  a  play. 


THEnE  are  fashions  in  plays  as  in  other  things  (you  will 
remember  how  the  "Gaiety  Girl"  was  the  mother  of  the 
"Shop  Girl"  and  many  other  girls).  At  present  the 
fasliion  turns  towards  the  mediicval  mystery  play.  It  was 
set  doubtless  by  the  revival  of  "  Everyman."  Last  week 
we  were  watching — and  reading — Mr.  Laurence  Housman's 
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Nativity  play  "  Bethlehem."    This  week,  113  we  learned 
from  the  last  number  ot  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  a  Nativity 

Elay    by    Mr.    Arthur    Symons,      entitled     "  Mary     at 
tethlehem,"    is   to   appear.     It  will   be    printed  in  this 
week's  "  Saturday  Review." 


A  ooiUiESP. INDENT  of  the  "New  York  Times  Saturday 
Review  "  has  contributed  to  that  journal  some  reminis- 
cences of  Thackeray's  lectures  on  the  English  Humourists. 
The  writer  considers  that  Thackeray's  judgment  of  Swift 
and  Sterne  was  warped— a  conclusion  at  which  most 
impartial  judges  have  arrived.  A  little  further  on  we 
read  :  "although  Mr.  Thackeray  treats  Henry  Fielding 
in  a  very  charitable  spirit,  I  am  not  sorry  that  his  day  is 
gone."  'But  Fielding's  day,  over  here  at  any  rate,  has  not 
gone,  nor  is  it  likely  to  go  so  long  as  breadth  and 
humour  and  human  kindness  count. 


Bibliographical. 


The  publication  of  "Songs  from  the  Novels  of  T.  L. 
Peacock "  sets  one  reflecting  upon  the  renewal  during 
recent  years  of  that  writer's  vogue.  The  revival  of  interest 
in  him  began  with  the  reproduction  of  his  works  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Cole.  Then,  in  1891,  came  a 
very  taking  edition  of  those  works  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Richard  Garnett  and  the  imprimatur  of  Messrs.  Dent. 
This  edition  is  in  eight  volumes,  of  which  two  are  given 
to  "  Melincourt,"  two  to  "  Gryll  Grange,"  and  one  each 
to  "Headlong  Hall,"  "Nightmare  Abbey,"  and  "Maid 
Marian."  Tlie  eightli  volume,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all  in  some  respects,  is  a  collection  of  miscellanea, 
including  "  Calidore :  a  Fragment,"  some  essays  and 
recollections,  and  some  reminiscences  of  Peacock  by  Sir 
Edward  Strachey.  It  includes,  further,  an  index  to  the 
first  lines  of  the  fifty-eight  lyrics  scattered  through  the 
novels.  Tliis  edition  is  illustrated  only  by  pictorial 
frontispieces  to  the  volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  pictorial 
illustration  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  five  Peacock  volumes 
which  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  included  in  their  "  Illustrated 
Standard  Library,"  and  for  which  Prof.  Saintsbury  wrote 
the  introductions.  "Headlong  Hall"  and  "Nightmare 
Abbey"  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1887  by  Messrs. 
Putnam.     Now  we  have  this  collection  of  the  "  Songs." 

I  am  sorry  to  see,  however,  that  the  collection  is  not 
complete.  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson,  the  editor  as  well  as  the 
publisher  of  the  little  volume,  has  thought  proper  to  make 
a  "  few  omissions."  That  may  be  defensible  ;  but  what  I 
cannot  understand  is  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Johnson 
came  to  include  in  the  "satires  and  epigrams  "  seotion 
of  his  brochure  the  two  familiar  quatrains  beginning, 
respectively  :  — 


and — 


Not  dnmk  is  he  wlio  fiojrt  the  floor 
Can  rise  aloii<s  ami  still  drink  more. 


What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 


The  source  of  the  latter  quotation,  at  any  rate,  is  surely 
familiar  to  him.  „ 

Though  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  p3ruse  "  Nova  Solyma,  , 
the  prose  fiction  so  sensationally  ascribed  to  Milton,  I  have 
contrived  to  run  through  the  translator-editor's  biblio- 
graphical appendi.x.  This  is  in  three  parts,  none  of  which 
has  to  do  with  "  Nova  Solyma"  itself,  the  literary  history 
ot  that  work  being  given  in  the  introduction.  The  first 
part   of   the   appendix   deals   with   the    bibliograpliy    of 


romance  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Herein  the  editor  attempts  no  "  bibliographical 
niceties,"  giving  onlv  a  classified  list  of  titles  and 
approximate  dates.  "Th-?  other  two  parts  are  more 
ebborate.  In  one,  we  have  a  bibliography  of  romances 
"  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  to  '  Nova  Solynia,'  written 
in  the  same  or  the  preceding  century  "—the  first  sa;tion 
treating  of  Utopian  romances,  the  other  of  "  Neo-Latin 
Romance  of  Elegance  and  Satire."  The  third  part  has 
for  subjects  "  the  only  two  companions  "  ot  "  Nova 
Solyma"  in  England  in  the  period  between  IGOO  and 
1650— the  "  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem"  and  Bishop  Godwin  s 
"  Man  in  the  Moon."  All  this  does  but  add  to  the  bulk 
of  volumes  otherwise  bulky  enough,  but  it  has  interest 
of  a  kind,  and  certainly  will  help  the  student  to  realize 
the  position  held  by  '"Nova  Solyma"  in  the  romantic 
literature  of  its  era. 

Dr.  William  Knight's  resignation  of  his  professorship 
has  been  followed  by  his  issue  of  a  book  of  recollections 
of  eminent  Scotsmen,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
so  long  as  his  energies  endure,  there  will  be  any  cessation 
in  his  literary  production.  A  complete"  account  of  his 
publications  lip  to  date  would  occupy  more  space  than  I 
am  now  able  to  give.  A  glance,  however,  at  what  he  has 
put  forth  during  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  alone 
will  suffice  to  mark  both  his  industry  and  his  versatility. 
His  "  Through  the  Wordsworth  Country  "  (1890-2)  was 
the  latest  of  his  many  and  notable  lai)ours  in  the  Word.s- 
worthian  field.  Them  cam;-  his  "  Piiilosophy  of  the 
Beautiful:  Outlines  of  /Esthetics"  (1891-92),  his 
"Aspects  of  Theism"  (ISO.'i),  his  "Christian  Ethic" 
(1891),  his  Memoir  of  Professor  John  Nichol  (1890), 
and  iiis  "  Lord  Monboddo  and  Some  of  his  Ccmtem- 
poraries  "  (1900).  Last  year  we  had  three  books  from  him 
—his  "Varia:  Studies  of  Problems  of  Philosophy  and 
Ethics,"  his  "Inter  Amicos "  (correspondence  between 
himself  and  Dr.  James  Martineau),  and  his  "  Pro  Patria 
et  Regina"(an  anthology  ot  patriotic  and  loyal  verse). 
It  is  probably  by  jiis  Wordswt)rth  books,  his  "Nichol," 
and  his  "  Monboddo  "  that  he  will  be  best  nMiiembered. 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that  the  new  play  at 
the  Shaftesbury  Tlieatre,  "A  Little  Un-Fairy  Princess," 
is  an  adaption  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  F.urnett  of  her  story  called 
"Sara  Crewe,  or  What  Happened  at  Miss  Minchin's," 
which  was  published  bv  Messrs.  Warne  in  1888. 

Talking  of  the  thea'tre,  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  tTie  actor-manager,  has  written  a  history  ot  the 
playhouse  which  he  helps  to  govern,  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  fulfilled  one  oE  the  numerous  "  felt  wants."  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  few  of  the  London  theatres  have  had 
historians.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Stirling  penned  a  couple 
of  thin  volumes  on  "  Old  Drury  Lane,"  but  it  was  a 
perfunctory  performance— a  mingling  of  personal  remini- 
scence and  poor  compilation.  Mr.  John  Hollingshead, 
also,  is  the  author  of  "  Gaiety  Ciironicles,"  but  the  Gaiety 
has  had  a  comparatively  brief  career.  Really  good  books 
on  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres  would  be 
welcome.  So  would  a  history  of  Her  Majesty's.  So  would 
a  history  of  the  Lyceum  and  its  predecessor  on  the  same 
site,  the  "  English  Opera  House."  Mr.  Maude,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  gJ  l)ack  to  the  beginning  ot  the  Haymarket, 
and  sketch  tin  lives  ot  both  the  playhouses  which  have 
existed  on  the  e.ist  side  of  that  thoroughfare,  and  in  com- 
parison with  which  Her  Majesty's  was  a  mushroom.  Mr. 
Baker's  "  History  of  the  London  Stage  "  is  not  without 
utility,  but  it  oiily  skims  the  surface  ot  the  subject. 

TuE  Bookman-. 
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Reviews. 

"  A  Somewhat   Curious  Book." 

Mutual  Aid  :    A  Factor  of  Evolution.     By  F.  Krapotkin. 
(Heinemann.     7s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  somewhat  curious  book,  the  real  object  of  which 
might  conceivably  evade  the    reader   almost  to  the  final 
chapter,   were  he    unacquainted   with    the  personality  of 
Prince  Krapotkin.     But  with  that  knowledge,  he  may  not 
have  to  await  the  final  chapter  before  he  discovers  that 
the  book  is  really  an  elaborate  attempt  to  base  socialism 
on  the  laws  of  nature  and  evolution.     Prince  Krapotkin 
recognises  in  nature  the  two  great  principles  of  indivi- 
dualism  (or    self-assertion)  and  mutual  aid,  by  which  it 
becomes  ultimately  clear  that  he  understands  the  socialistic 
principle.     But  (so  far  as  we  can  discover  his  drift,  which 
seems  not  altogether  explicit)  instead  of  regarding  these 
two  principles  asequally  essential,  and  reciprocally  helpful 
in  a  proper  coordination,  he  regards  them  as  antagonistic 
and  doomed  one  to  overthrow  the  other.     The  victory,  it 
should  seem,   he  considers  must  be  with  the  socialistic 
principle,   or   "mutual  aid";  which  is  what  might  have 
been    expected    from    his    antecedents    and    well-known 
political    principles.      The  whole    book    aims    to    exhibit 
progress  as  identified  with  the  advancement,  and  declension 
with  the  temporary  retrogi-ession,  of  socialistic  principles, 
or  "mutual  aid."     It  is  a    political    propaganda  in  the 
guise  of    a  semi-scientiiic   treatise.      He    shows    that  the 
majority  of  animals  live  in   societies,  and  that  those  who 
have  most  developed  the  practice  of  mutual  aid  are  "  the 
most  numerous,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  most  open 
to  further  progress."     He  then  surveys  the  development  of 
human    society :    from    the    lowest    savage    stage,    where 
already  are   found  a  wide  series  of  social  institutions,  is 
developed  the  barbarian  village-community,  and  therewith 
"  a  new,  still  wider  circle  of  social  customs,  habits,  p.nd 
institutions,  under  the  principles  of  common  possession  of 
a  given   teiritory  and  common   defence  of  it,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  village  folkmote,  and   in  the  federation 
of  villages  belonging  to  one  stem."     New  needs  produced 
the  city,  which  "represented  a  double  network  of  village 
communities  connected  with   guilds."     Finally,  when  the 
growth  of  "the  State  on  the  pattern  of  Imperial  Rome" 
broke    up    the    medieval    social    life,    "  the  mutual-aid 
tendency  finally  broke  down  the  iron  rules  "  of  the  State. 
Mutual  aid  "reappeared  and  asserted  itself  in  an  infinity 
of  associations  which  now  tend   to  embrace  aU  aspects  of 
life  and  to  take  possession  of  all  that  is  required  by  man 
for  life  and  for  reproducing  the  waste  occasioned  by  life." 
It    is   contended    that    Christianity,    Buddhism,    and    all 
marked  ameliorating  religions  or  movements  among  man- 
kind have  owed  their  beneficence,  at  bottom,  to  the  re- 
assertion  of  this  one  principle.     But  at  each  reappearance 
it  has  been  widened,  till  men  are  being  taught  to  perceive 
that    their    true    principle  of   action  is  not  merely  l.)ve, 
which   is  basically  selfish,  but  the  recognition    of    their 
oneness  with  every  other  man.     The  principle  of  socialism 
is  thus  that  of  all  evolution,  and  in  its  ultimate  conquest 
of  individualism  lies  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 

This  is  obviously  too  wide  a  theme  for  discussion  in  a 
review.  But  the  book  is  interesting,  able,  and  full  of 
knowledge.  Like  all  doctrinaire  systems  it  is  too  water- 
tight for  anything,  but  that  it  contains  much  truth  is 
undeniable,  and  to  those  who  least  accept  the  writer's 
conclusions  it  is  of  value  as  a  storehouse  of  information 
on  tiie  subject  of  co-operation  and  combination  for  the 
common  purpose  of  existence  and  protection  among  both 
men  and  animals.  Very  interesting,  for  example,  are  the 
communal  customs  of  the  Kabyles— the  people  who  are,  or 
■were  lately,  making  much  trouble  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
The  djemmda  or  folkmote  of  the  village  community  pre- 
sides over  all  matters.     The  poor  man  can   convoke  an 


"aid,"  as  it  is  caUed ;  and  then  the  rich  man  lends  his 

labour  to  cultivate  the  poor  man's  field,   the  poor  man 

repaying  in  like  fashion  when  he  is  called  upon.     The 

djemmda  sets  aside  certain  gardens  and  fields  for  the  use 

of  the   poor.     From  the  public  funds  wliich  in  various 

ways  pass  under  control  of  the  djemmda,  meat  is  bought 

and  regularly  distributed  among  the  poor.     When  (on  any 

but  a  market-day)  a  family  happens  to  kill  a  sheep  or  a 

bullock  for  itself,  announcement  is  made  by  the  village 

crier,  that  sick  persons  and  pregnant  women  may  take  of 

it  what  they  need.     Kabyle  is  bound  to  aid  Kabyle  whom 

he  may  meet  in  a  foreign  country,  at  risk  of  life  and 

fortune,  if  the  man  be  in  need  ;  otherwise  the  djemmda  of 

the  man  who  fails  to  render  aid  must  make  good  the  loss 

to  the  sufferer.     Every  stranger  in  a  Kabyle  village  has  a 

right  to  winter  housing,  and  his  horses   can  graze  on  the 

common  land  for  twenty-four  hours.     During  the  famine  of 

1867-68  all  who  took  refuge  in  the  Kabyle  villages  were 

fed,  no  matter  what  their  nationality.     In  one  district  alone, 

twelve  thousand  fromaU  parts  of  Algeria  and  even  Morocco 

w^ere  so  fed.     This  is  charity  which    puts  Christian    and 

civilised  peoples  to  the  blush.     So,  also,  do  many  features 

of  Eskimo  morality. 

But  the  most  attractive  part  of  Prince  Krapotkin's  book 
to  the  general  reader  will  probably  be  the  section  describing 
mutual  aid  among  animals.     The  development  of  the  social 
instinct  among  many  of  these  is  remarkable.     Only  the  cat 
tribe  are  rooted  individualists.     Yet  even  lions  sometimes 
hunt  in  company  :  quite  recently  the  makers  of  the  Uganda 
railway  learned  this  to  their  cost,  when  two  lions  entered 
into  partnership  and  brought  the  whole  of  the  works  to  a 
standstill,  killing  some  twenty  Hindoos,  besides  uncounted 
numbers  of  African  workmen,  before  they  were  finally  shot 
down  by  the   superintendent    of   the    construction.     The 
wolves,    jackals,   and    dogs    are    well-known    co-operative 
hunters.     The  wild  dogs  of  Asia  pull  down  even  bears 
and    tigers.     The    polar   foxes    drove   Behring's  crew    to 
despair,  ferreting  out  food  from  every  hiding  place.     It 
was  set  on  the  top  of  a  pillar ;  but  one  fox  climbed  up 
and  threw  it  down   piecemeal  to  his  companions.     Even 
the  black  bear  of  Kamschatka  hunts  in  packs.     The  rodents 
are  great  society  folk.     The  squirrel,  individualist  with  us, 
in  the  Far  West  emigrates  in  hordes,  stripping  the  country 
as  he  goes.     The  Russian  marmot,  or  soualik,  is  a  charming 
fellow  at  play.     "  No  observer  could  refrain  ....  from 
mentioning  the  melodious  concerts  arising  from  the  sharp 
whistlings  of  the  males  and  the  melancholic  whisthngs  of 
the    females,"    says   Prince   Krapotkin.      The   Ajiierican 
prairie  dog  is  another  joyously  social  creature,  says  the 
author : — 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  embrace  the  prairie,  it  sees  heaps  of 
earth,  and  on  each  of  tliem  a  prairie  dog  stands,  engaged  in  a 
lively  conversation  witli  his  jieightiours  by  means  of  short 
barkings.  As  soon  as  the  ap])roacli  of  man  is  signalled,  all 
phmge  in  a  moment  into  their  dwellings  ....  But  if  the 
danger  is  over  ....  whole  families  come  out  of  their 
galleries  and  indulge  in  play.  The  young  ones  scratch  one 
another  ;  they  worry  one  another,  and  display  their  grace- 
fulness while  standing  upright,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  old 
ones  keep  watch.  'J'hey  go  visiting  one  another,  and  the 
beaten  footpaths  which  comiect  all  their  heaps  testify  to  the 
freq^uency  of  the  visitations. 

Horses,  donkeys,  zebras,  and  the  like,  are,  of  course, 
sociahsts  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  go  in  studs,  each 
composed  of  several  mares  led  by  one  male.  These  studs 
combine  against  enemies,  and  will  repulse  even  the  lion. 
In  the  Russian  steppes  there  are  battles  between  packs  of 
wolves  and  herds  of  horses.  Nay,  the  horses  will  even 
take  the  offensive  against  the  wolves ;  and  if  the  latter  do 
not  get  speedily  away,  the  wolf  will  be  surrounded  and 
crushed  to  death  by  infuriated  hoofs.  In  a  snowstorm, 
the  stud  keeps  together  and  makes  for  a  sheltered  ravine. 
Hares  and  rabbits  again  are  gamesome  beasties — a  hare, 
has  been  known  to  take  a  fox  for  a  Hearing  playmate,  and 
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fall  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  play.  The  rabbits,  it  seems, 
are  patrlarclial  in  their  customs :  the  young  bloods  are 
kept  in  strict  obedience,  not  only  to  the  father,  but  to  the 
grandfather.  Your  hare,  however,  will  not  associate  with 
your  rabbit ;  nor  will  one  kind  of  quiigga  with  another 
kind,  though  there  is  nocompetition  for  food  to  explain  it. 
We  suggest  that  it  is  the  same  instinct  as  that  which 
makes  Mrs.  Brown,  the  large  tradesman's  wife,  sniff 
at  Mrs.  Smith,  the  small  tradesman's  wife.  Those 
rabbits  mir  relations,  indeed !  What  next,  we  wonder  ? 
But  Prince  Krapotkin  does  not  mention  the  most  mar- 
vellous example  of  animal  society,  namely,  the  wild  dogs 
of  xVsiatic  cities.  Those  of  Constantinople  are  divided 
into  disti'icts,  each  under  its  own  government.  The 
boundary-line  is  invisible  to  human  eyes,  but  sharp  and 
fast.  If  a  dog  of  another  district  stray  a  pace  over  it, 
the  sentinels  give  the  alarm,  and  he  is  set  upon  by  a  mob 
of  dogs  from  the  invaded  territory.  He  does  not  attempt 
resistance,  but  holds  up  his  paws  in  token  of  surrender — 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  "  paws  up!  "  The  districts  are 
admirably  jwlieed,  and  a  book  might  almost  be  written  on 
the  sagacity  of  this  canine  government,  liut  what  Prince 
Krapotkin  tells  is  much  more  than  he  omits ;  and  for  this 
division  alone  of  his  book  it  would  be  worth  reading. 

The  Presbyter  in  Power. 

Politic?  and  Rkijcjios'.    By  William  Law  Mathieson.    2  vols. 
(Maclebosc  and  Sons.) 

To  most  Englishmen,  Scottish  history  from  the  days  of 
John  Knox  to  those  of  Liiuderdale  is,  in  any  but  its 
broadest  outlines,  a  sealed  book.  Overshadowed  as  it 
is  by  the  greatness  of  the  events  which  happened  in 
the  southern  kingdom  under  Elizabeth,  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  Commonwealth,  it  has  never  been  adorned  for  us 
with  tlie  literary  graces  which  make  real  for  us  the  times 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Pepys,  and  of  Burnet.  Moreover, 
the  constant  grubbing  amongst  Presbyterian  sermons  and 
tracts  that  a  closer  study  of  it  necessitates,  proved 
wearisome  even  to  such  an  indefatigable  student  as 
the  late  Prof.  Oardiner.  Hence,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  to  most  of  us  our  mental  picture  of  the  time  is  drawn 
from  the  scenes  of  "  The  Legend  of  Montrose  "  and  "  Old 
Mortality." 

This  reproach,  Mr.  Mathieson — whose  name  is  un- 
famiUar  to  us— has  done  his  best  to  take  away.  Although 
he  disclaims  in  his  preface  the  attempt  to  write  "  a 
complete  or  detailed  history,"  the  two  volumes  before 
us  are  just  what  is  wanted  to  give  anyone  already 
furnished  with  the  outUnes  suggested,  sufficient  details 
to  make  as  complete  a  picture  as  he  can  reasonably  wish. 
Mr.  Mathieson  gives  them  also  with  an  impartiality  that 
leaves  notliing  to  be  desired,  and  in  one  or  two  passages 
goes  so  far  as  to  hint  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
neither  of  the  two  political  parties  chiefly  implicated. 
Add  to  this  a  clear  style  and  abundant  references  to 
authorities,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  omitted 
nothing  likely  to  attract  the  .  reader  anxious  for 
information. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  facts  here  presented 
is  the  extreme  sordidness  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
Scottish  Reformation.  Mr.  Mathieson  does  not  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it  when  he  says  tliat  the  maiiisjjriiig  of  the 
whole  affair  was  the  greed  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  That 
the  Catholic  Church  had  become  so  iugraine  I  with  abuses 
as  to  have  lost  ali  hold  upon  the  people  is  true  enough, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  with  Mr.  Mathieson  that  the  German 
Reformation,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  much  more  a 
moral  than  a  religious  movement.  But  even  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scothmd  still  dis- 
charged some  useful  duties  to  the  nation,  and  the  Refor- 
mation even  of  the  monastic  sj-stem,  which  had  ended  in 
something  like  half  the  national  wailth  being  in  the  hands 


of  the  orders,  might  in  disinterested  hands  have  been 
accomphshed  without  the  wholesale  substitution  of  per- 
sonal gain  for  public  good  which  actually  ended  from 
it.  That  this  was  not  so  was  due,  according  to  Mr. 
Mathieson,  especially  to  the  personal  character  of  the  leading 
Scotchmen  of  the  time,  whom  he  ralhes  pretty  impartially 
as  greedy,  self-seeking,  or  at  the  best  stupid.  John  Knox 
him.self  was  but  a  perfect  exemplar  of  all  that  is  best  and 
worst  in  the  Scottish  character.  With  an  absolute  loyalty 
to  what  he  considered  the  Divine  cause,  he  joined  a  con- 
tempt for  compromise  which  made  him  impossible  as  a 
practical  statesman,  and  a  pedantry  which  could  have  had 
no  other  root  than  sheer  lack  of  the  gentler  virtues.  The 
Church  founded  by  him  was,  says  Mr.  Mathieson,  "  founded 
on  principles  which  forbade  all  hope  of  its  stability.  .  .  . 
Aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy,  he  endowed 
his  church  with  so  hard  and  absolute,  so  intense  and 
uncompromising  a  character  that  its  claims  were  rejected  by 
the  State  in  his  own  day.  .  .  .  the  Knoxian  Church 
was  essentially  the  church  of  a  minority  .  .  .  and  the 
man  whose  ideal  was  a  theocracy,  a  Civitas  Dei,  has 
become  a  parent  of  schism,  the  father  of  Scottish 
dissent." 

What  the  fruit  that  grew  from  this  tree  was,  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  next  generation.  The  modified  episcopacy 
established  by  James  was,  in  Mr.  Matliioson's  opinion,  the 
only  reasonable  and  tolerant  form  of  ecclesiasticism  that 
Scotland  has  been  allowed  until  our  own  times,  and  during 
the  forty  years  or  so  that  it  lasted,  the  worst  results  of 
Knox's  teaching  were  only  feelily  apparent.  When,  how- 
ever, this  was  swallowed  up  by  the  ill-advised  efforts  of 
Charles  to  introduce  Laudian  Christianity,  the  underlying 
fanaticism  of  the  Protestants  broke  out.  The  hysterical 
religion  which  followed  tlie  spread  of  Knoxian  doctrines 
among  the  ignorant  peasantry  which  had  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  them,  not  only  led  to  a  great  depravation  of 
morals,  but  were  also,  according  to  Mr.  Mathieson,  the 
direct  cause  of  the  witch  mania  which  must  prove  the 
lasting  disgrace  of  the  Scottish  clergy.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Rebellion  to  the  Restoration,  the  voice  of  the  Scottish 
ministers  was  seldom  heard  save  in  a  ciy  for  blood,  and 
most  of  the  atrocities,  in  the  shape  of  the  murder,  under 
judicial  forms  or  otherwise,  of  political  opponents,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  clerical  instigation.  How  numerous 
these  were,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Mathie- 
son to  discover  in  his  pages,  but  it  will  be  news  to  some  of 
us  that  after  Philipliaugli,  not  only  tlie  Irish  infantry,  but 
all  the  women  and  children  in  tlie  Royal  camp,  were 
massacred  "with  sucli  savage  and  inhuman  cruelty,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  "  as  neither  Turk  nor  Scytliian  was  ever 
heard  to  have  done  the  like."  Such  of  the  combatants  as 
had  surrendered,  some  of  them  under  promise  of  quarter, 
were  murdered  "at  the  instance  of  the  clergy,"  either 
upon  the  way  to  Edinburgh  or  upon  reaching  that  city. 
Meanwhile  the  morals  of  tlie  people  had  so  deteriorated, 
that  at  Cromwell's  coming  l)oth  crirfic  and  lesser  immo- 
ralities were  said  to  have  never  been  so  rife;  and  it  is  hard 
to  discover  among  their  misdeeds  the  one  righteous  deed 
of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  time — the  establishment  of 
an  excellent  system  of  elementary  education. 

Beyond  the  Restoration  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr. 
Mathieson.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  risings 
put  down  at  Pentland  and  Bothwell  Bridge  were  as  entirely 
unprovoked  as  Mr.  Mathieson  seems  to  imagine,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  fact  that  so  many  peasants  were  found  to 
suffer  persecution  for  what  we  must  needs  consider  eon- 
science'  sake,  speaks  volumes  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
religious  convictions.  AVhether  Carstares,  who  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  increased  toleration  practised  after  the 
Revolution  of  1C88,  was  really  the  first  Presbyterian  states- 
man who,  without  ceasing  to  be  one,  discovered  that  "  if 
the  Church  was  to  obtain  just  recognition,  she  must  be 
content  to  give  as  well  as  to  Uikc,  to  co-operate  as  well  as 
to  command  in  the  intricate  drama  of  national  life,"  may 
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well  be  doubted,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  true  that  he  was  the 
iirst  who  had  the  power  to  give  effect  to  his  principles. 
Yet  we  believe  that  this  was  due  not  so  much,  as  Mr. 
Mathieson  seems  to  think,  to  the  political  stupidity  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  ruled  the  destinies  of  Scotland,  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  fanaticism  excited  by  Knox  had  in  fact  worn 
itself  out.  The  same  phenomena  may  be  seen  under  similar 
circumstances  in  many  other  religions  than  the  Christian. 
The  only  other  point  on  which  we  are  inclined  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Mathieson  is  as  to  the  dying  out  of  the  witcli 
mania.  We  believe  tliat  this  was  due  to  no  general 
decrease  of  superstition  among  the  ruled,  but  to  the  gradual 
enlightenment  of  their  rulers.  As  the  author  of  Waverley 
shows,  tlie  Kirk  Sessions  even  in  the  '4.5  were  as  ready  to 
persecute  supposed  witches  to  the  death  as  ever  they  had 
been  in  the  pahny  days  of  the  witch-finders.  But  the  rise 
of  physical  science  which  was  associated  with  the  Hobbism 
of  Charles  and  the  more  open  scepticism  of  Voltaire  had  in 
the  meantime  borne  fruit,  and  persons  of  what  would  be  now 
termed  "  culture  "  were  ashamed  to  give  way  to  such  follies. 
On  these  jwints  only  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Mathieson's 
interesting  and  informing  book  needs  correction. 

Art  History. 

Early  Ti  sc.\n^Abt.     By  Sir  W.  M.   Conway.     (Hurst  and 

Dlackett.) 
A  wouK  of  art,  like  every  ctlier  form  of  human  achieve- 
ment, is  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  two  factors.  There 
is  the  individuality,  incalculable  in  its  origin,  of  the  artist 
himself ;  and  there  is  the  environment  of  a  school,  and 
behind  that  school  the  social  and  economic  conditions,  by 
which  the  expression  of  that  individuality  is  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  limited  or  determined.  Kecent  critics  of 
Italian  art,  with  Mr.  Bernhard  Berenson  at  their  head, 
have  on  the  whole  made  it  their  maio  object  to  disengage 
and  compare  artistic  individualities.  In  the  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  lectures  before  us.  Sir  W.  M. 
Conway,  who  is  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge, 
although  he  by  no  menus  neglects  this  side  of  the  question, 
makes  it  rather  his  business  to  recall  our  attention  to  the 
other.  In  particular  he  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of 
the  ownership  of  what  he  calls  the  art-fund  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  art  production  at  any  given  period  in 
any  given  locality.  For,  after  all,  the  artist  must  live  :  and 
in  the  long  run  the  paymaster,  much  as  one  may  regret  it, 
will  have  his  say  in  deciding  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  to 
Ije  produced.  Sir  W.  M.  Conway's  sketch  of  the  history  of 
art  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  thus 
summarized.  The  earliest  patrons  of  art,  when  it  began 
to  lift  its  head  above  the  water  of  the  dark  ages,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  baronial  cla.ss  of  nobles,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  knights,  who  controlled  small  communities  and 
directed  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus  products  of 
industry."  Under  such  influences  arose  small  schools  of 
aristocial ic  painters,  somewhat  remote  from  popular 
sympathies,  who  refreshed  the  old  Italian  tradition  by  new 
inspiration  from  Byzantium  and  from  Islam.  This  type  cul- 
minated in  Niccolo  Pisano  at  Pisa,  in  Ciinabueat  Florence, 
and  in  Duccio  at  Siena.  At  Siena,  isolated,  poor,  anti- 
democratic, it  was  continued  during  the  fourteenth  century 
in  Simonc  Memmi.  But  at  Florence,  and  at  all  other 
cities  of  the  plains  where  the  art-fund  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  trading  classes,  and  of  those  characteristic  teachers 
of  the  big  populace.s,  the  Franci.scans,  an  entirely  new 
artistic  ideal  came  to  prevail. 

The  day  for  Byzantine  symlwlism  was  flmic.  Francis  and 
his  followprs  liail  supplanted  symholism  Ijy  fact.  What  tlicir 
congregations  were  interested  in  were  the  New  Testament 
htory  and  the  lives  of  tlie  saints.  They  wanted  to  8<e  pictures 
of  tlie  life  of  C'lirist,  the  doings,  adventurcR,  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints.  Tliey  wanted  piit\nes,  pictures  they  eotdd 
uudeisland,  nud  plenty  of  them.  Thus  a  great  demand  for 
anecdotal  fresco-painting  arose. 


Franciscan  art  in  its  turn  cukninated  in  Giovanni  Pisano 
and  in  the  genius  of  Giotto,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Giottesque  painters,  being,  as  we  understand  Sir  W.  M. 
Conway,  founded  on  the  sand  of  an  essentially  inartistic 
popular  taste,  it  rapidly  degenerated.  More  nearly  akin 
to  the  Sienese  tradition  was  yet  another  school,  of  which 
the  paymasters  and  inspirers  were  the  great  rivals  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  the  Dominicans.  Dominican  art,  as  one 
sees  it  in  the  chapter-house  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  or  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  is  essentially  allegorical,  illustrative 
of  the  great  system  of  theological  thought  elaborated  by 
the  greatest  of  aU  Dominicans,  St.  Thomas  .Aquinas. 

A  study  of  the  greatest  single  name  amongst_  Dominican 
painters,  Fra  Angehco,  brings  to  a  close  an  interesting, 
although  in  many  respects  debateable  volume. 


A  Credible  Petrarch. 

Love's  Crucifix:  Nine  Sonnets  ani>  a  Canzone:  from 
PETR.UICI1.  By  Agnes  Tobin.  With  a  Preface  by  Alice 
Meynell.  Illustrated  by  Graham  Robertson.  (Heinemann.) 

Tnis  is  a  daintily  got  up  book,  gracefully  illustrated  ;  and 
a  preface  by  so  seldom  speaking  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Meynell 
naturally  attracts  the  reader's  attention.  It  differs  from 
most  "forewords"  to  books  in  that  it  says  no  syllabic, 
good  or  bad,  in  praise,  or  the  most  modest,  commendation, 
regarding  the  book  itself.  If,  in  fine,  Mrs.  Meynell  has 
an  opinion  regarding  these  translations,  she  has  not  uttered 
it,  which,  even  from  such  an  apostle  of  reticence  as  Mrs. 
Meynell,  is  a  singular  abnegation. .  She  confines  herself  to 
comment  on  the  quality  of  Petrarch  as  a  poet,  and  the 
difficulties  of  translating  him.  It  is  hard,  as  she  says,  to 
render  the  ten-syllable  line  of  the  many  syllabled  Tuscan 
in  monosyllabic  English  :  the  matter  must  needs  be  said 
at  greater  length,  "with  consequent  languor.  Yet,  she 
adds,  the  thing  is  possible— with  good  faith.  His  good 
faith  saves  Petrarch  from  the  sentimentahty  which  Lowell 
charged  on  him.  So  entire  and  distinguished  a  nature 
could  not  be  sentimental :  sentimentality  is  the  note  of 
vulgar  natures.  Petrarch's  integrity  (she  says  very  well) 
is  much  that  of  Italian  melody  :  in  neither  is  there  a  very 
great  nature,  but  in  both  a  whole  and  clear  nature. 

These  remarks  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  the  reader  has  been  driven  to  wonder 
at  the  poet's  great  name :  as  in  the  worst  of  Dantean 
renderings  one  never  wonders.  And  the  precise  impres- 
sion left  on  the  reader  of  these  translations  has  been  that 
of  sentimentality.  The  reason  of  it  one  now  understands. 
Only  a  simijle  and  single  sincerity  like  the  poet's  own 
could  evade  the  reftult-  a  sincerity  combined  wifli  great 
technical  efficiency.  In  these  present  days  technical 
efficiency  has  not  been  far  to  seek :  but  plain  good  Faith 
is  the  last  quality  to  be  found  in  our  sophisticated  and 
self-conscious  time.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  gave  us  some 
versions  of  the  sonnets  which  displayed  all  the  elegance  of 
artistic  accomplishment,  and  sometimes  conveyed  a 
stronger  impression  of  Petrarch's  power  than  we  had  yet 
received.  But  one  felt  all  the  time  that  the  translator  was 
translating  ;  that  he  was  anxious  about  his  diction,  his 
numbers,  and  careful  about  many  things  ;  that  he  was 
following  chosen  models  of  diction,  and  that  (in  fine)  there 
was  something  wanting. 

Miss  Tobin's  little  handful  of  versions  (we  could  wish 
tiiem  more)  are  to  us  the  first  translations  we  have  seen 
which  make  Petrarch's  great  name  credible.  They  have 
sweetness,  they  have  refinement  of  expression;  tliey  have 
admirable  tecl'iniqno  ;  the  metre  has  melodious  movement ; 
yet  this  choiccness  of  diction,  these  qualities  of  teclitii(iM0 
are  the  last  things  to  strike  us— we  are  never  jn-ovoked 
to  stop  and  admire  them.  They  do  not  force  thenisclyes 
on  us,  because  (we  imagine)  the  author  was  not  liusicd 
about  them  :  she  was  happily  able  to  take  theni  for 
granted,  and  leave  us  to  take  them  for  granted.     Tlius 
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we  are  left  face  to  face  with  a  pure  and  unobstructed 
beauty  of  tender  feeling  and  high  ethos  (we  have  no 
precise  equivalent  for  tlio  (1  reek  word).  We  had  almost 
written  "  austere,"  did  not  those  antitheses  check  the 
\'  ord.  Yet  in  this  version  we  do  not  notice  them ;  they 
:  lem  things  of  course.  That  is  as  it  should  be  ;  and  all 
his  unobstructed  beauty  is  as  it  should  be.  The  art  is 
an  unconscious  art — or  seems  to  be,  and  we  ask  no  more, 
since  poetry  is  a  matter  of  effect,  not  of  means  nor  intention. 
Choice  is  difficult  among  these  most  purely  simple 
renderings :  almost  at  a  venture,  we  take  the  following 
sonnet :  — 

On  fowl  in  which  my  Lord  doth  so  abound, 
Jlourning  and  tears,  I  nourish  my  tired  heart ; 
And  often  I  fjrow  faint  and  often  start. 
Musing  how  that  this  wound  is  most  profound. 
Siio  comes,  wlioso  like  the  age  lias  never  found ; 
Soft  splendours  from  her  star-lxjund  tresses  dart; 
Slio  sits,  as  thoiigli  we  never  more  must  part, 
(ienlly  upon  the  lx)d  to  which  I'm  bound : 
Ijiying  tlie  hands  wliich  1  so  much  desired 
T'poii  my  eyes,  and  speaking  words,  a  tide 
Of  sweetness,  things  no  human  lips  have  said. 
"  What  use,"  she  says,  "  in  knowing,  if  you  grow 

tired? 
Do  not  say  any  more.     Have  you  not  cried 
Enough  for  me?     You  see  I  am  not  dead." 

The  still  pathos  of  those  last  three  lines  is  exquisite, 
most  simple  in  means.  Nor  is  the  one  canzone,  less 
admirably  done  than  the  sonnets. 


An  Australian  Poet. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Briikton  Steiueks.      (Angus  and 
Robertson,  Melbourne.) 

Tuis  is  a  very  mixed  volume,  in  more  than  one  Fense. 
Mr.  Brunton  Stephens  has  touched  with  impartial  hand 
serious  and  comic  verse,  the  lyre  and  whatever  may  be  the 
Austrahan  equivalent  of  the  banjo.  Or  rather,  the  comic 
verse  appears  to  predominate.  At  the  same  time,  both 
serious  and  comic  verse,  but  especially  the  serious,  is  of 
unequal  quality.  Unlike  such  an  Australian  poet  as 
Mr.  Henry  Lawson,  it  is  only  in  the  humorous  pieces  that 
we  get  the  suggestion  of  the  soil.  The  serious  portion 
might  (save  for  an  occasional  poem  devoted  to  patriotic 
Australian  sentiment)  be  the  work  of  any  English  poet. 
There  is  not,  of  course,  nor  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  an 
Austrahan  style,  any  more  than  an  Irish  or  Anglo-Indian 
style;  since  the  Australians  inherit  our  language  and 
literary  traditions.  But  whereas  Mr.  Lawson's  serious 
verse  is  full  of  Australian  local  colour,  there  appears  little 
of  it  in  Mr.  Stephens.  The  bulk  of  the  poems  miglit  have 
been  written  in  London.  To  balance  this,  Mr.  Stephens 
has  style,  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  not.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  style  is  specially  distinguished,  still  less  very 
individual :  in  I'ingland  Mr.  Stephens  would  be  one  among 
a  number  of  poets  witli  much  the  same  manner,  founded 
on  a  scholarly  study  of  dignified  models..  From  a  certain 
poem  (and  one  of  the  best)  in  the  book,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  risk  a  guess  that  he  had,  among  other 
e-xemplars,  studied  Coventry  Patmore  —  the  later  and 
greater  Patmore  of  the  "  Unknown  Eros."  In  that  we 
may  be  wrong ;  and  it  matters  little,  for  his  style  as  a 
whole  recalls  not  that  poet,  liut  the  younger  generation  in 
general.  In  Australia  the  possession  of  a  style  not 
improbably  give.=<  him  a  certain  cachet,  since  it  seems  largely 
lacking  in  the  most  of  the  Australian  poets  who  have  come 
under  our  notire.  He  has,  moreover,  the  further  claim  to 
Colonial  honours,  in  that  he  possesses  a  certain  real  poetic 
quality,  beyond  the  ability  to  write  spirited  ballad  or  song. 
Again,  this  poetic  gift  would  not,  in  England,  rank  him 
above  many  lesser  poets  with  a  true,  but  not  strong 
portion  of  the  poet's  fire.     But  it  is  enough  to  deserve  a 


reasonable  praise,  even  here.  "  The  Angel  of  the  Doves  " 
has  an  idea,  well,  if  somewhat  diffusely  worked  out ; 
though  it  is  an  excessive  one. 

A  robin  red-breast  in  a  cage 
Puts  all  heaven  in  a  rage, 

wrote  Blake:  but  Mr.  Stephens  not  only  assigns  to  the 
doves  a  special  angel--which  is  an  admissible  and  poetic 
idea ;  he  brings  her  weeping  before  the  Throne  to  pro- 
claim that  "Christ  is  needed  on  earth  again,"  because 
dove-shooting  exists. 

And  lo,  in  tlio  midst  of  the  tlirone  of  love 
There  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain. 
And  over  the  tlirone  there  brooded  a  Dove. 

A  conclusion   which  almost   wins  pardon   for  the  violent 
idea.     Better,  and  really  good,  is  "  The  Dark  Companion," 
a  fine  application  of  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  whose 
Strong  pci-su-isions  spanned  the  void  between 

itself  and  iU  "perturbed  moons."  But  with  noticeable 
poems  like  this  are  mingled  the  weakest  magazine-verse. 


Other  New  Books. 

Hkni.y  Cary  Shutti.ewortii  :  A  Memoir.     Edited  by  George 

W.  E.  Russell.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
Tni,'^  sj'inpathetic  memoir  of  a  popular  Ixindon  parson 
gives  a  happy  indication  of  what  the  Anglican  Church  is 
ciipable  of  doing.  It  is  something  as  distinct  from  the 
purely  spiritual  aim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on 
the  one  hand,  as,  on  the  other,  from  the  respectable 
negations  of  Congregationalism.  It  has  its  roots  in  the 
past ;  and  is  debarred  from  dangerous  freedom  of  flight 
by  a  ballast  of  tradition  that,  of  as  little  intrinsic  value 
(some  would  say)  as  the  tail  of  a  kite,  does  serve  to 
regulate  its  career  and  keeps  its  head  towards  the  sky. 

Shuttleworlh  was  a  man  who,  in  any  other  air  than 
that  sober  air  of  tlie  Establishment  in  which  he  was  born 
and  reared,  would  have  become  ignobly  popular.  But 
the  magic  of  Oxford,  and  the  music  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  majesty  of  Hooker,  and  the 
median-al  fragrance  of  the  churches  and  cathedra's  in 
which  he  was  ordained  to  minister  had  entered  into  his 
soul.  His  love  for  all  men  and  women,  his  enjoyment 
of  mirth  and  make-believe  (he  could  pull  wonderful  mugs), 
his  accomplishment  in  mu.sic,  his  rejoicing  in  the  stage, 
his  appreciation  of  what  was  good  in  literature  :  these 
dangerous  qualities  of  the  popular  man  were  shaped  and 
tempered  by  the  discipline  of  the  Oxford  schools  and  the 
discriminuling  superciliousness  of  a  University.  In  his 
work  among  the  young  men  and  women  of  middle-class 
London  it  was  this  that  made  him  a  more  effectual  antidote 
to  the  maggot  of  decivilisalion  than  you  might  find  among 
tlie  class  with  wliii  h  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  compare 
him.  Many  a  dissenting  minister  has  known  better  tiian 
he  how  to  make  his  conventicle  a  gathering  place  where 
cler.ksand  shopgirls  may  seek  and  find  the  partner  to  .share 
the  happy  little  home  ;  any  quiet  old  Roman  Catholic  ])riest 
will  solve  you  a  case  of  conscience  with  more  ready  dispatch 
or  will  allay  a  scruple  with  easier  tact;  but  neither  offers  to 
the  sophisticated  vulgar  just  such  a  lift  as  can  Shuttle- 
worth's  kind  of  parson,  whose  hall-mark  makes  it  easy  for 
him  to  lower  himself,  yet  remain  uudebased.  His  was  a 
short  career,  and,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  dignity  goes, 
undistingnislird.  Curate  of  St.  Barnabas',  Oxford,  minor 
canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  vicar  of  St.  Niciiolas  Cole 
Abbey,  and  professor  of  pistoral  theology  at  King's 
College,  London— the.se  are  all  the  things  he  was  ;  but  to 
the  sorvic?  of  these  offices  he  brought  a  personality  that 
lighted  and  enlivened  their  routine. 
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Rome  akd  Reform.  '  By   T.   L.   Kington   Olipliant.    Two 
vols.    (Macmillan.     21s.  net.) 

This  is  a  curious  book,  and,  but  that  Mr.  Oliphant  tells  us 
that  he  can  remember  the  whole  of  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.,  should  have  been  the  work  of  a  young  unformed 
man.  The  author  covers  an  immense  deal  of  ground, 
but  he  never  seems  to  arrive.  His  very  paragraphs  have 
about  as  juuch  organic  coherence  as  a  bundle  of  hay ;  you 
almost  feel  that  if  their  sentences  sometimes  were  read  in 
reverse  order  their  general  bearing  would  be  as  definitely 
perceptible.  And  as  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
in  search  of  which  he  ransacks  the  ages,  spoils  the  climes, 
one  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  there. 

For  this  conclusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  Mr.  Oliphant 
hopes  to  win  the  suffrages  of  moderate  Roman  Catholics. 
Some  Anglican  parson  (let  us  say  Sidney  Smith)  was 
told  of  a  certain  man  :  "  He  is  a  moderate  Calvinist." 
"  Moderate  Calvinist,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  moderate  tiger  !  " 
So,  for  our  own  part,  we  know  Roman  Catholics  of  many 
kinds — pious  Roman  Catholics,  lax  Rom.an  Catholics, 
aggressive,  lukewarm,  doubting,  halting,  fanciful,  mystical, 
stolid  Roman  Catholics — but  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic 
we  do  not  know.  Because  the  designation  excludes  the 
idea  of  moderation,  which  is  compromise.  One  dogma  of 
that  religion  is  no  more  able  to  exist  apart  from  the  rest 
than  the  octave  or  the  sestet  of  a  sonnet.  It  ceases  to 
be  intelligible. 

Mr.  Oliphant's  method  is  to  take  the  countries  of 
Europe  one  by  one,  and  tell  you  all  he  knows  of  their 
history  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards.  That  all  is 
a  good  deal,  but  (saving  our  respect  from  the  author's 
diligence)  he  seems  to  us  absolutely  to  lack  the  faculty  for 
analysis  and  coordination.  One  is  led  down  blind  alley 
after  blind  alley  to  be  brought  stumbling  back. 

We  gather  that  he  supposes  himself  to  have  shown  that, 
on  the  whole,  Catholicism  tends  to  debase  a  people, 
Protestantism  to  raise.  But  he  has  no  real  grasp  of  the 
fact  that  to  such  a  conclusion  one  is  not  convincingly 
guided  by  a  bare  historical  retrospect.  What  we  really 
need  in  order  to  a  just  judgment  is  wise  discrimination 
between  the  forces  that  at  different  crises  have  produced 
such  and  such  lamentable  or  laudable  results.  That  was 
what  Newman,  for  instance,  in  combating  this  common- 
place of  controversy,  so  brilliantly  attempted.  And  such 
discrimiiiEition  is  what  in  Mr.  Oliphant's  laborious  pages 
we  do  not  find. 


The  Stobv  cf  Verona.    By  Aletbea  Wid.    (Dent.) 

In  choosing  a  medireval  Italian  town  for  historical  treat- 
ment, the  author  is  embarrassed  by  the  width  of  her  choice 
and  not  by  any  lack  of  subjects.  Quite  one  of  the  most 
worthy  is  the  ancient  city  made  familiar  to  Englishmen 
by  Shakespeare's  tale  of  the  immortal  lovers  Romeo  and 
Juilet.  Like  the  majority  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy, 
no  date  can  be  assigned  to  its  foundation.  No  one  can  say 
when  it  ro.se  from  being  merely  a  hamlet  in  a  bend  of  the 
Adige,  to  a  fortified  city,  foi'  wlien  it  first  comes  into 
history  it  had  beei^  a  town  of  importance  maybe  for 
centuries.  Its  histrtry  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  : 
its  early  years,  which  are  hidden  from  us,  before  its 
absorption  by  Rome,  an  event  wliicli  probably  happened 
about  the  third  century  B.C. ;  its  career  as  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  which  for  convenience  sake  may  be  said  to 
end  with  the  deposition  of  Augustulus  in  476  A.D. ;  and 
lastly,  its  medinpval  existence  when  under  dukes  and  counts 
it  slowly  worked  its  way  to  an  independent  position,  imtil 
in  IK).')  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  to  fall 
with  the  republic  nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  when 
N'apolegin  invaded  Italy.  Verona  has  one  claim  to  our 
attention  which  many  of  its  rivals  do  not  pos.sess :  it 
encouraged  literature  as  well  as  painting  and  architecture. 
Catullus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  both  Ijelonged  to  the  town 


and  district  of  Verona.  Pliny  the  Elder  and  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  Empire  were  natives,  and  to  come  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante,  though  not  born  in  Verona,  there 
found  a  haven  in  the  day  of  his  adversity  and  exile  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  his  idea  of  the  "  bolgie  "  of  the 
"Inferno"  came  to  him  from  the  shape  of  the  arena  at 
Verona,  and  that  standing  on  the  summit  of  that  vast 
building  he  conceived  the  notion  of  creating  his  Hell  on 
the  same  lines  as  those  presented  before  his  eyes. 


The     Stoey    of     the     Empire.       By    Edward    Salmon. 

(Newnes.) 

The  admirable  series  of  small  manuals  known  as  tlie 
"  Library  of  Useful  Stoi-ies  "  has  received  a  worthy  addition 
in  "The  Story  of  the  Empire."  The  author,  by  a 
clever  piece  of  precis  writing,  has  managed  to  compress 
the  main  facts  of  his  subject  within  some  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  and  yet  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  too  staccato 
a  style.  It  is  literary  pemmican,  of  course,  but  it  is  well 
enough  done  to  make  it  an  admirable  handbook  for  the 
busy  man  who  wishes  to  illuminate  his  ignorance  on  the 
subject  which  should  be  first  of  all  in  men's  minds.  Mr. 
Salmon  has  very  wisely  aimed  at  telling  his  story,  so  far 
as  is  possible  in  the  limits  of  his  space,  as  a  connected 
whole,  and  at  bringing  into  relief  the  dramatic  develop- 
ment of  the  British  dominions,  East,  West,  and  South, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Edward  VII.  In 
a  sketch  such  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  of 
each  portion  of  the  Empire  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  making  one  dramatic  and 
uninterrupted  story.  In  this  Mr.  Salmon  has  succeeded 
very  well,  and  on  reading  through  his  little  book  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  much  infonnation  he  has  com- 
pressed into  so  small  a  space.  And  this,  we  take  it,  is  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  work  of  this  kind. 


Casseix's  Pictorial  Guide  to  the  Clyde.    (Cassell.     Is.) 

This  is  a  plain,  useful  guide  of  the  ordinary  guide-book 
kind,  without  any  literary  pretensions.  It  is  thoroughly 
adequate  from  the  practical  tourist  standpoint,  and  that 
is  all  which  need  be  said.  There  are  three  official  railway 
maps  (of  the  Caledonian,  Glasgow  and  South  Western, 
and  North  British  Railways),  a  plan  of  Glasgow,  nineteen 
smaller  maps  or  plans,  and  numerous  illustrations  from 
photographs  of  the  principal  scenes  of  interest.  A  handy 
matter-of-fact  guide  for  the  matter-of-fact  Briton. 


Fiction. 

Tales  of   a  Far  Riding.      By  Oliver    Onions.       (Murray. 
Cs.) 

Mr.  Onions  has  forsaken  the  comedy  of  his  I'  Compleat 
Bachelor"  and  plunged  head-first  into  unmitigated 
tragedy.  Each  of  the  five  stories  which  this  volume 
contains  is  packed  with  gloom  ;  Mr.  Onions  seems  deli- 
berately to  have  set  oiit  to  exploit  the  sinister  and  the 
horrible.  He  has  exploited  them  with  considerable 
success;  the  book  holds  one  with  something  of  the  nervous 
tenor  of  nightmare.  Yet  the  tragedy  is  rather  the  tragedy 
of  dreams  and  imagination  than  of  life  and  tears.  Mr. 
Onions  is  not  content  to  take  simjile  human  material  and 
treat  it  simply  ;  only  now  and  then  do  we  get  glimpses  of 
the  ordinary  matters  of  an  ordinary  world.  Every  effect 
is  heightened  by  touch  on  touch  of  excessive  colour  ;  it  is 
as  though  a  man  should  paint  a  picture  consisting  entirely 
of  high-lights  and  impenetrable  shadows.     Even  when  he 
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is  treating  o£  the  purely  idyllic,  Mr.  Ouious  imports  aii 
element  of  impenuiiig  disaster.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  storj-  called  "  The  May-Stang,  '  where  we 
have  a  scene  between  a  pair  of  lovers,  passionate,  indeed, 
and  beautiful,  but  marred  by  a  quality  of  what  we  can 
only  call  anticipatory  calamity.  Mr.  (Anions  would  in 
reality  have  heightened  his  effect  by  making  the  pair  blind 
— as  fierce  passion  is  always  blind — to  what  may  come. 
15ut  he  must  needs  suggest  in  the  very  speech  of  his 
characters  the  tragedy  which  is  to  follow.  That  is  a  mis- 
take in  art,  a  mistake  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
simple  story-telling.  'J"he  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Onions 
has  not  learnt  how  to  project  himself  into  the  characters 
which  he  has  conceived.  He  appears  to  describe  and 
illustrate  them  as  adumbrations  of  himself :  his  whole 
treatment  is  too  introspective.  Heroism,  pity,  terror — these 
things  are  common  to  all  humanity,  but  not  as  Mr.  Onions 
presents  them.  And  yet  the  book  is  one  which  cannot 
lightly  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Onions  is  almost  a  literary 
artist;  occasionally  we  find  ourselves  satisfied  with  Iwth 
matter  and  treatment.  The  description  of  the  bringing  in  of 
the  May  in  "The  May-Stang  "  has  poetry  and  fervour ;  it 
touches  the  imagination  and  produces  a  sense  of  real  and 
actual  romance.  But  the  descrii)tive  jjassages  are  very 
unequal ;  Mr.  Onions  has  a  delicate  sense  of  words,  yet  it 
is  only  a  half-developed  sense.  More  than  once  we  found 
ourselves  re-reading  a  passage  only  to  discover  that  it 
missed  fire.  Not  infrequently  Mr.  Onions  appears  to  say 
jiiore  than  he  actually  says  ;  he  decks  out  connuon-place  in 
tinsel. 

But  having  said  so  much  by  way  of  criticism,  we  must 
conclude  on  a_note  of  appreciation.  These  stories  are 
by  no  means  to  be  classed  with  ordinary  stories. 
They  are  ambitious,  and  they  are  good  enough  to  justify 
the  author's  ambition.  Such  a  story,  for  instance,  as 
"  Greater  Love  than  This  "  is  rare  in  fiction.  The  subject 
is  old,  but  the  setting  and  emotional  power  are  fresh 
and  distinctive.  In  "  Gambier,"  again,  there  is  much 
that  compels  admiration,  even  though  it  be  a  somewliat 
reluctant  admiration.  The  character  of  the  priest  is 
finely  conceived,  although  the  man  does  not  convince  us, 
and  the  description  of  the  great  cattle-killing  and  salting 
is  astonishingly  actual ;  it  reeks  of  weary  and  dogged 
butchery.  "Tales  of  a  Far  Riding"  is  a  book  wliicJi 
we  shall  not  soon  forget ;  it  is  something  more  than 
promising,  it  has  actual  achievement.  But  Mr.  Onions 
must  learn  to  deal  with  tragedy  more  objectively ;  his 
present  method  tends  to  unreality. 


The  Luarr.M.SG  Conductor.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

(Methuen.  (is.) 
Motor  cars,  mistaken  identities,  the  Mediterranean  littoral, 
love,  petrol,  and  several  other  things  make  up  the  farrago 
of  this  book,  which  we  might  criticise  as  a  novel,  a  book 
of  travel,  or  an  advertisement  pamphlet.  As  a  novel  it  is 
a  story  set  out  in  letters,  mostly  from  Molly  Randolph  to 
her  father  in  New  York,  and  from  the  Honourable  Jack 
Winston  to  Lord  Lane.  Molly  b'andolph  with  her  Aunt 
Mary  determines  to  make  a  motor  tour  from  Dieppe  by 
way  of  Paris  to  the  Pyrenees  and  round  the  Riviera  into 
Italy.  Jack  Winston  meets  lirr  accidentally  in  a  difficulty 
with  her  car,  and  pretending  to  be  ]3rown,  a  rhauffrtn-, 
arranges  to  loan  her  his  master's  car,  and  I0  drive  it. 
Molly  falls  into  various  ditches  and  difticulties  by  the  way, 
from  which  the  admirable  Brown  rescue;-  her,  and  of 
course  she  is  all  the  time  falling  in  love  with  Brown.  So 
far  it  is  a  Lady  of  Lyons  story  with  a  happy  ending.  But 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  must  have  taken  that  trip.  And 
as  a  guide  book  to  certain  little  known  comers  of  France 
the  story  will  be  helpful  to  enterprising  travellers.  For 
the  authors  are  by  no  means  reticent  of  tlicir  personal 
likings,  and  do  not  heeilale  to  tell  you  which  is  the 
],articular  brand  of  car  they  finally  select,      ^'ou  will  even 


learn  that  IBrown's  master  must  be  a  nice  and  clever  man 
because  he  admires  Mr.  Gissing,  who  happens  to  live  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Moreover,  whenever  Molly  Randolph 
washes  her  hands  you  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  kind 
of  soap  she  uses.  We  are  not  comjjetent  to  criticise  the 
various  makes  of  soaps  and  motor-cars  ;  but  as  a  story  with 
an  undercurrent  of  reality  "  The  Lightning  Conductor " 
runs  gaily  enough. 

Sii.K  AND  Steki..     By  H.  A.  llinkson.    (Chatto.     Cs.) 

This  is  a  breathless  story — the  old  phrase  describes  it 
better  than  any  other.  Mr.  Hinkson  has  the  knack  of 
presenting  rapid  action  ;  episode  succeeds  episode  with 
the  cumulative  precipitancy  of  stones  rolling  down  a  hill- 
side. From  first  to  last  Mr.  Daniel  O'Neill,  misnamed  Sir 
Infallible  Subtle,  is  embroiled  in  endless  adventures.  He 
is  on  the  side  of  Charles  I.,  rather  by  accident  than  from 
choice  ;  but  being  a  gentleman  as  well  as  an  adventurer, 
he  is  faithful  to  the  King.  He  carries  messages,  fights 
always,  keeps  a  high  heart  and  a  ready  tongue.  He  does 
nothing  in  the  book  to  justify  his  nickname,  his  success 
being  due  to  lucky  accident  and  not  to  any  particular 
activity  of  brain  ;  but  we  accept  him  for  what  he  is,  and 
find  him  exhilarating  company.  The  stoiy  is  not  a  story 
of  character;  indeed,  Mr.  Hinkson  appears  to  have  made 
little  attempt  at  characterisation,  'i'he  King,  the  Marquis 
of  Onnond,  Lord  Digby,  are  all  too  much  alike,  and  there 
is  far  too  much  mechanical  gesture  in  the  book  ;  we  could 
have  supplied  for  ourselves  the  innumeral)le  l)owings  and 
hand-kissings  which  punctuate  the  narrative.  The  most 
convincing  figure  is  that  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  book  deals  with  his  campaign  in  Ireland. 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill  has  dignity  and  a  suggestion  of  re- 
strained passion  ;  he  touches  real  romance.  Of  the  women 
not  much  need  lie  said  ;  they  supply  the  necessary  love 
interest  prettily  enough,  and  leave  no  impression  on  the 
mind.  But,  as  we  have  indicated,  "  Silk  and  Steel "  is  a  story 
of  action  ;  it  deals  with  deeds  and  not  the  deeps  of  motive. 
And  as  a  story  of  action  it  is  full  of  reckless  hurry  and 
hot  blood. 


Drewitt's  Dream.    By  W.  L.  Alden.     (Chatto.     Gs.) 

"  EvERYTHiNQ  is  here,"  was  the  odd  eulogy  of  a  journalist 
recently  on  a  book  by  one  of  our  most  popular  funny  men. 
Mr.  Alden  may  have  sought  a  blessing  from  the  same 
critic  when  he  put  forth  "  Drewitt's  Dreari."  It  begins 
impressively.  The  characteristics  of  panic  are  well 
illustrated  by  a  description  of  a  Greek  stampede  during 
the  Graco-Turkish  war,  when  an  Englishwoman  is  helped 
by  the  dreamer  who,  on  her  asking  for  his  escort,  rather 
usuriously  responds  "  Yes,  but  it  must  be  for  ever.'! 
After  the  dream,  which  is  a  mixture  of  bullets  and  honey, 
the  story  declines  into  facetiousness.  We  have  a  millionaire 
who  yachts  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  though  it  makes 
him  "  everlastingly  sea-sick,"  and  because,  "  when  it's  a 
question  between  mind  and  liver,"  he  votes  "  for  the 
former  every  time."  He  is  volubly  anecdotal,  and,  thanks 
to  him,  American  politics  hold  the  same  office  in  Mr.  Alden 's 
pages  that  the  mother-in-law  dees  in  cur  comic  press. 
1 1  is  yacht  scours  the  sea  in  search  of  the  heroine,  and  a 
hospitable  Papuan  island  receives  its  crew  as  wreckage. 
There  a  band  of  amazingly  intelligent  leopards  is  added 
to  the  dramatis  persona\  and  with  their  assistance  the 
miUionaire  lives  to  see  "  the  damnedest.  New  Jerusalem, 
Hail  Columbia  day  "  he  "  ever  struck."  One  r.eid  hardly 
add  that  "Drewitt's  Dream "  is  sure  to  nmrse  a  large 
number  of  people.  It  is,  if  we  may  venture  en  a  careful 
metaphor,  a  pot  of  no  particular  slia];e  filled  with  nonsense 
which  is  superficially  concealed  by  a  hd  belonging  to  an 
urn. 
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The  Tragedy  of  the  Celt. 

People  are  usually  willing  to  tolerate  the  Celt  in  the 
abstract.  "  A  good-humoured  fellow  enough  if  the  con- 
founded agitators  would  let  him  alone,  a  bit  impracticable, 
perhaps  ;  but  what  does  he  want  ?  "  And  you,  who  are 
not  a  confounded  agitator  at  all,  but  only  the  kindly 
dummy  of  a  Celtic  brain,  have  on  your  lips  a  thousand 
and  one  answers  to  his  abrupt  demand.  The  old  joke 
comes  back  to  you,  and  you  have  it  in  your  lieart  to  reply 
"everything."  "Politically,"  you  begin  easily,  "he 
wants  " — and  then  you  pause,  for  that  other  joke  at  West- 
minster occurs  to  you  and  thousands  of  phantom  voices 
seem  to  paralyze  your  own  with  the  endless  repetition  of  a 
rhetorical  grievance.  "  Artistically,"  you  continue  less 
glibly,  "  he  has  ideals  different  from  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  He  does  not  aim  at  comfort  and  respectability, 
and — and — being  well  thought  of  in  the  suburbs."  But 
you  cannot  continue,  for  the  Saxon's  eye  is  looking  past  you 
with  the  fishy  stare  of  an  incorrigible  well-being.  Then 
because  you  are  tongue-tied  before  him  lie  will — only  too 
inevitably — blister  you  with  the  central  thought  of  his 
brain,  the  large  thought  which  takes  him  beyond  the 
suburbs  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  a  suburban  girdle  around 
the  world.  "  The  Empire,"  he  will  repeat  solemnly,  "the 
Empire,  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  known  ! 
Trade  follows  the  flag,  and  English  family  life,  sir,  follows 
trade.  That's  what  makes  our  empire  real — trade  and 
English  family  life.  There's  nothing  like  it  anyvvliere  else 
in  the  world  and  very  soon  it  will  be  all  over  the  world.  One 
flag,  one  speech,  one  faith^ —  "  "  One  tariff,"  you  interrupt, 
stung  into  rudeness  by  his  articulate  self-confidence,  "  one 
tariff  and — 'er — a  little  English  music."  Then  you  turn 
away.  You  have  caught  the  grotesqueness  of  his  inept 
eulogy  in  favour  of  a  cause  requiring  no  defence,  but  you 
have  been  powerless  to  defend  your  own,  powerless  to  make 
it  clear  to  him  that  it  is  a  cause  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  hereditary  joke  at  Westminster. 

In  truth,  now  as  in  the  past,  the  Celt  is  impervious  to 
the  glamour  of  great  movements  whether  for  material  or 
spiritual  ends.  In  the  dawn  of  that  Christianity  for 
which  he  had  done  so  much,  his  artistic  leaning  was 
irresistibly  towards  Paganism.  The  twelfth  century 
witnessed  a  movement  of  spiritual  energy  in  which  the 
Celtic  races  alone  took  part.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
the  Pagan  nor  the  Christian  side  of  the  Renaissance  can 
be  said  to  have  appealed  to  them  directly.  They  were 
alike  uninfluenced  by  either  Classicism  or  Romaiilici=m. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  polite  scepticism, 
the  age  which  took  its  cue  from  the  blighting  irony  of 
Voltaire — in  this  century  of  negative  wisdom,  the  Cell. 
renewed  the  pa-an  of  his  ancient  faith.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  preeminently  the  century  of  a  calculated  com- 
mercial prosperity,  the  century  of  compromise  in  the 
name  of  comfort,  the  wonderful  golden  age  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  Celt  who  was  in  need  of  so  much  remained 
stupefied-  never  so    inarticulate    as    when  he    wa.s    most 


verbose.  And  now  when,  so  far  at  least  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, world- weariness  is  heavy  upon  our  souls,  now  when 
we  demand  from  poetry  the  opiate  of  verbal  sweetness  or 
the  rough  shock  of  a  crude  invective,  from  painting  the 
delight  in  technical  difficulty,  from  sculpture  a  psycho- 
logical problem,  from  the  drama  eternal  deliverance,  even 
now  the  Celt  comes  forward  again  intoxicated  with  the 
echo  of  a  forgotten  rapture. 

Always  he  appears  in  the  hour  of  the  lost  cause  and 
always  his  message  is  the  same.  The  Celt  hopes  back- 
wards :  that  is  the  secret  at  once  of  his  vitality  and  of  his 
despair.  Inconsequent  and  incongrous  as  in  the  days  of 
his  chivalry — the  least  self-seeking  in  Europe — the  Celt's 
desires  are  essentially  outside  and  beyond  the  questions 
haggled  over  in  Parliament  or  discussed  on  the  boulevards 
of  Paris.  There  is  a  reason  for  all  this,  and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  history. 

Other  races  experienced  a  renaissance  in  the  hour  of 
their  triumph,  but  regeneration  came  to  the  Celts  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.  The  material  force  which  crushed  them 
compelled  them  to  fall  back  upon  that  immaterial  power 
which  has  remained  imperishably  their  own.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  things  that,  while  the  advancing  younger 
nations  should  look  eagerly  to  the  future,  the  Celts,  who 
Jiad  lost  everything,  should  revert  for  inspiration  to  the 
past.  Their  empire  had  crumbled  away  beneath  their 
feet  as  in  a  dream,  and  it  is  precisely  this  sense  of 
shadowy  unreality  and  continual  llux  of  destiny  which 
they  have  expressed.  Of  these  two  things — his  sense  of 
loss  and  his  sense  of  unreality — melancholy  and  aloofness, 
the  predominant  characteristics  of  his  genius,  are  the 
outward  expression.  The  preoccupation  with  an  interior 
grief  has  produced  that  sincerity  and  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  which  give  such  an  ingenuous  charm  to 
Celtic  lyrics.  His  aloofness  saves  him  from  that  robust 
insistence  which  so  often  reduces  the  personal  note  to  the 
level  of  vulgarity.  But  in  spite  of  these  qualities  of 
detachment  he  is,  elemental  himself,  in  essential  sympathy 
with  the  simple  and  natural  conditions  of  homely  life. 
Miss  Fiona  Macleod,  whose  own  work  unites  extreme 
delicacy  of  thought  and  hypersensitiveuess  to  remote 
vibrations  with  the  less  Celtic  gifts  of  clarity  of  expression 
and  durability  of  structure,  has  cjuoted  from  Dora 
Sigerson's  "The  Kine  of  my  Father"  four  lines  exactly 
typical  of  the  Celtic  temperament : — 

Tiip  kine  of  my  fiitlior,  they  are  straying  from  my  keeping; 

The  young  goat's  at  mischief,  but  little  can  1  "do : 
For  all  thruugli  the  night  did  I  hear  tlie  lianshee  keening; 

U  youth  of  my  loving,  and  is  it  well  with  you  ? 

For  here  we  have  melancholy,  brooding  and  self-centred, 
aloofness  from  the  near  and  the  actual,  and  at  the  same  time 
primitive  simjjlicity.  The  girl  and  the  kine  and  tlie  goat 
are  so  many  figures  in  a  landscape  with  which  each  is  in 
perfect  harmony.  That  is  on  the  surface.  Between  the 
girl  and  the  animals  she  tends,  an  unknown  vibration 
passes,  drawing  her  into  a  phantom  world.  For  what  can 
the  words  of  the  wise  and  sane  avail  with  her  who  has 
listened  alone  in  the  night  to  the  sinister  message  of  the 
Banshee  ? 

It  is  so  real  to  the  Celt,  this  presentiment,  this  sensation 
of  suggestion  from  without  whicli  science  has  concluded 
to  bo  derived  from  witliin 

But  melancholy  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  morbidnes.=, 
and  it  is  to  this  quality  that  one  traces  so  much  of  Celtic 
intensity.  They  stare  into  their  dim  past  too  fi.vedly,  the 
mirage  of  that  lost  world  is  too  vivid,  the  mirror  is  held 
too  close  to  their  own  soul.  "  Le  miroir,  c'est  le  probleme 
de  la  vie  perpetuellement  oppose  iv  I'homme  !  Sait-on  au 
juste  ce  (|ue  Narcisse  a  vu  clans  la  foutaine  et  de  quoi  il 
est  mort  V  " 

Their  akxjfness,  too,  is  apt  to  p.iss  into  vagueness,  and 
is  at  all  times  antagonistic  to  the  prcociitation  of  clear-cut 
figures,  whethor  epic   or   dramatic.     "  This   song,"  writes 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  reference  to  some  verses  by  Raferty, 
"  though  Gaelic  poetry  has  fallen  from  its  old  greatness, 
has  come  out  of  the  same  dreams  as  the  songs  and  legends, 
as  vague,  it  may  be,  as  the  clouds  of  evening  and  of 
dawn,  that  became  in  Homer's  mind  the  memory  and  the 
prophecy  of  all  the  sorrows  that  have  beset  and  shall  beset 
the  journey  of  beauty  in  the  world."  And  these  words, 
which  are  themselves  instinct  witli  the  haunting  attributes 
of  memory  and  prophecy,  suggest  the  very  key-note  to 
what  one  might  call  the  artistic  tragedy  of  the  Celt.  For 
him  these  far-off  legends  have  remained  always  "  as  the 
clouds  of  evening  and  of  dawn."  For  him  no  Homer  has 
caught  in  clear  perspective  the  Proteus-like  pictures  of  the 
past.  And  this  Greek  rendering  of  the  beautiful,  at  once 
concrete  and  flexible,  led  naturally  and  surely  to  the 
supreme  triumph — to  the  sculptural  Antigone^whose  appeal 
still  stirs  us  with  the  pathos  of  a  lost  gesture,  an  incom- 
parable nobility  which  nothing  can  vulgarise  or  obliterate. 
No  such  statues  adorn  the  long  dim  galleries  of  the  Celtic 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal  intensity  of  their 
genius  is  alien  from  the  more  robust  but  infinitely  less 
delicate  intensity  of  what  once  stood  for  Romantic  drama. 
Again,  the  pathological  sociology  of  Ibsen,  closely  linked 
though  it  is  with  a  certain  phase  of  mysticism,  is  "unlikely 
to  influence  the  Celtic  movement.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
upon  the  future  of  a  drama  evolved  from  legends,  but  one 
niight  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  a  drama  developing 
in  the  direction  of  that  symbolism  of  which  M.  MaeterLnck 
is  the  supreme  master. 

But  the  consummation  of  this  artistic  tragedy  lies  in  that 
exquisite  sympathy  with  the  moods  of  nature  which  has 
been  for  centuries  a  Celtic  habit  of  thought.  That  is  the 
Celt's  "  magic  "^to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Nature 
herself  to  whom  he  feels  liimself  closer  than  others,  and  who 
yet  remains  for  him  the  more  mysterious.  The  pathetic 
fallacy  must  have  begun  when  men  first  watched  the 
ominous  black  clouds  float  over  a  summer  sky,  or  caught 
the  fleet  sunlight  flashing  momentarily  on  mountain 
pools.  But  with  the  Celt  it  has  become  innate,  as  though 
night  and  storm  and  foam  must  for  ever  express  the 
tumults  of  some  little  human  heart. 

Well,  the  tragedy  of  liis  art  resembles  closely  the  tragedy 
of  his  history,  from  whicli,  indeed,  it  had  taken  its  origin. 
He  whose  empire  had  faded  away  into  the  dim  past  never 
brought  his  art  definitely  to  bear  upon  the  hard  outlines 
of  actuality.  Race  after  race  took  up  the  strong  chorus 
of  the  centuries,  but  the  Celt's  ears  were  strained  only  for 
the  music  of  the  infinitely  far  off.  To-day  even,  a  group 
of  young  Irish  writers  are  expressing  anew  the  strange 
charm  of  that  legendary'  past.  What  is  the  secret  of  that 
charm  ?  It  is  the  charm  of  failure,  of  failure  in  a  cause 
which  one  feels  to  possess  the  larger  rightness,  the  failure 
of  Antigone  pleading  uselessly  to  Creon.  Over  and  over 
again  it  finds  expression,  and  whether  in  the  pages  of 
W.  B.  Yeats  or  Moira  O'Neill,  of  Dora  Sigerson  or  Nora 
Hoppr,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  same  elemental  qualities 
of  the  race.  For  these  Celtic  writers  are  still  close  to 
Nature,  and,  spiritual  as  they  are,  seem  none  the  less  to 
liave  caught  in  their  mournful  melodies  the  long-lost 
earth-whispers  of  their  island.  For  these  at  least  there  is 
no  bitterness  in  the  failure  of  the  Celt. 

But  if  there  has  been  something  of  doom  in  his  failure, 
there  is  a  more  subtle  punishment  in  his  success.  For  it 
is  part  of  the  tragedy  of  this  dwindling  race  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them  should  have  fled  for  refuge  to  a 
people  more  prosperous,  more  material,  more  brutalised  by 
the  prestige  of  wealth  than  our  own  dominant  bourgeoisie. 
It  is  part  of  the  tragedy  that  Ihey  are  bolstering  svndicates 
whose  primal  instinct  it  was  to  defend  ruins.  It  is  part 
of  the  tragedy  that  they  are  blindly  amassing  fortunes 
whose  rightful  inheritance  was  dreams. 


The  Sub-Celebrities. 

TuE  immensity  of  life  is  brought  home  to  the  individual, 
not  by  the  vastness  of  the  things  he  sees  with  intention, 
but  by  the  littleness  of  the  things  he  sees  by  accident.  I 
take  up  a  morning  paper  and  observe  among  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  day  a  meeting  of  tiie  Solicitors'  Managing 
Clerks'  Association.  So,  then,  between  half-past  six  and 
seven  this  evening  there  will  be  this  ripple  and  conver- 
gence in  the  foot-traffic  of  London  —  not  otherwise 
explicable.  So,  then,  Solicitors'  Managing  Clerks  are  a 
folk— apparently  not  a  feeble  folk— with  their  own  outlook 
on  the  world,  their  own  social  ingle,  and  almost  certainly 
their  own  imperious  taste  in  neckties. 

Why  do  I  propound  the  obvious  ?  My  dear  sir,  is  it 
the  obvious?  You  may  multiply  such  meetings  by  any 
figure  you  like,  and  then  indeed  the  obvious  will  fatigue 
you.  It  is  better  to  reflect  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Managing  Clerks  are  parting  their  coit-tails  in  the  Temple, 
the  dames  of  the  East  Dulwich  Habitation  of  the  Primrose 
League  are  adjusting  their  pince-nez  in  the  Far  South 
East,  pending  the  ascent  on  a  palm-decked  platform  of  a 
noble  lord.  And  who  be  these  large  men,  who  troop  into 
the  smoke-room  of  the  Criterion  from  some  banquet-littered 
room,  and  dispose  themselves,  with  ponderous  delays,  round 
the  little  tables,  in  the  fast-ebbing  faith  that  their  funny 
man  will  presently  relieve  the  tension  of  their  super- 
civility  ?  Who  and  whence  are  they  ?  Can  they  be  a  httle 
band  of  Flat  Agents  ?  Why,  and  why  not  ?  Guessing 
expires  on  a  guess.  Whoever  they  are,  they  are  a  fraction 
of  London  life,  they  are  a  set,  they  are  a  society,  they  are 
a  proof  of  the  immensity  of  life. 

Another  such  proof  lies  before  me.  It  is  a  large  card 
on  which  is  printed  the  official  programme  of  certain 
festive  proceedings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  This  gathering  has  already  taken  place,  is 
already  a  wrinkle  in  the  receding  seas  of  London's  story. 
It  was  held  at  "  TJie  Feathers  "  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Cabdrivers'  Trade  Union— Clerkenwell  Branch. 
It  was  an  entirely  worthy  and  kindly  gathering,  being 
"  for  the  Benefit  of  Old  George  Himiphries,  the  Mush," 
whose  recent  troubles  are  sympathetically  set  forth  in 
very  small  type  and  in  lines  eleven  inches  long. 

I  will  not  transcribe  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
successively  took  the  chair  during  that  choric  evening. 
They  must  have  chased  each  otlier  through  it  for  hours, 
but  multiple  chairmanship  is  a  kindly  custom,  and  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  L.C.D.T.U. 

What  is  a  Mush  ?     On  the  authority  of  a  resiwusible 
cabman,  who  added  it  to  his  fare,  I  am  able  to  state  that 
a  Mush    is  the   owner  of  three  or  four  c^bs ;  he  is  the 
yeoman  of  the  mews,   the  crofter  of  the  cab-rank.     Old 
George  Humphries  occupies  this  honourable  position,  and 
his  popularity  is  attested  by  the  list  of  supporters  whose 
names  adorn  the  "Feathers"  programme.      Now   these 
names  are  a  rivulet  of  pleasing  suggestion.     They  suggest 
not  only  the  immensity  of  life,  but  the  genial  warmth  of 
its  remotest  corners.     I  am  not  sure  that  they  do  not  also 
reproduce  some  of  the  early  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
surnames.     Among  Old  IIumjAries'  friends  I  find  :  — 
IJniminy  at  Young's, 
("hickou  at  King's. 
ColTee  at  IJice's. 
I'orky  at  Page's. 
01(1  Shapes  at  Stibbnrd's. 
Mcatey  at  Welib's. 

Here  is  the  surname  of  place  in  the  making,  and  a   sug- 
gestion of  the  vastness  of  the  Mews  world. 

Another  set  of  names  may  be  distinguished  as  biogra- 
phical. In  this  list  each  name  seems  to  be  founded  on  a 
previous  career,  or  on  certain  proficiencies  off  the  box : — 

Bandy  Q.C. 

liedford  Street  Doctor 

Bill  the  Boatman. 
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Soldier  George  at  Webb's. 
Lewis  Bell  Ringer. 
Captain  Boyton. 
Tin  Whistle  Tommy. 
Laundry  Jack. 
Old  Sepoy. 

A  tliird  set  makes  play  with  tlie  most  spacious  and 
mysterious  of  adjectives  : — 

Old  Joe  Sowerby. 
Old  Doscher. 
Old  Tuppeny. 
Old  Port. 

Old  Jim  Hubbard. 
Old  Jack  Towers. 
Old  Bob  Waterloo. 

A  fourth  set  is  virtuously^  distinctive.  I  give  two 
examples : — 

Silver  King,  not  the  Blackleg. 
Fred  White,  not  tlie  Other  One. 

Fifthly,  we  have  names  that  seem  to  label  their  bearers 
by  their  ruling  passions  : — 

Coachev  first  past  the  Post. 
Charlie"  Will  Work. 
Peppermint  Jack. 
Sweet  Apple  Joe. 

Sixthly,  we  have  a  few  names  of  a  cryptic  and  literary 
kind.  Three  London  cabmen  are  known  to  their  fellows 
as : — 

Damper. 

Cyclops. 

Shadows. 

Lastly  we  come  to  real  names,  and  these  are  a  liberal 
education  in  nomenclature  to  any  novelist.  At  least,  I 
rarely  find  names  in  a  novel  so  convincing  as  — 

Tommy  Poop 
Jack  Bashford. 
Wally  Dillnutt. 
Tommy  Scruse. 
Bill  Peatling. 
Jimniv  Quin. 
Teddy  Bullbrook. 
Ticli  Lynch. 
Harry  Blower. 

Decidedly  life  is  extensive.  What  do  we  know  of  the  London 
cabman  till  we  know  his  name  ?  and  what  do  we  know  of 
him  when  we  know  his  name  ?  The  note-taking  novelist, 
the  descriptive  writer,  and  the  panting  impressionist  are 
ever  on  the  run,  yet  how  little  they  show  us  of  the  vast 
twilight  depths  and  distances  of  London's  life — the  sub- 
celebrities — the  humble  and  lowly  men  of  heart ! 

W.  W. 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

Messrs.  Cai-Masn  .  Lkvy  have  issued  the  eighth  and  last 
■volume  of  the  complete  collection  of  Meilhac's  and  Halevy's 
plays.  lam  reminded,  reading  over  their  bubbling  joyous 
nonsense,  with  such  a  fund  of  sense  and  sentiment  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  of  a  conversation  this  autumn  1  assisted  at 
in  a  French  manor  in  Touraine.  Our  hostess  had  per- 
mitted her  butler  to  go  to  Tours  to  show  that  classic  town 
to  a  German  maid  of  one  of  her  guests.  Tours  is  not  a 
large  town,  and  may  be  seen  in  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
these  two  had,  owing  to  trains,  four  and  a  half  at  their 
disposal.  Our  hostess,  whose  attitude  to  her  servants  was 
delightfully  fimiliar,  asked  the  butler  what  they  could  do 
to  fill  up  the  long  interval  between  two  trains,  and  the 
man  gravely  replied  :  "  Eh,  bien,  Madame,  nous  allons 


cascader."  The  reply  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  from  all  the  guests,  and  turning  to  an  austere 
member  of  the  Listitute  who  was  my  neighbour,  and  had 
laughed  louder  than  anybody  else,  I  asked  him  how  the 
word  ' '  cascader ' '  had  come  to  enter  the  slang  of  the 
boulevards.  He  informed  me  that  it  made  its  appearance 
first  in  "  La  BeUe  Helene  "  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy's,  when 
Hel^ne  sings  the  famous — 

Dis-moi,  Venus,  quel  plaislr  trouves-tu 
A  faire  ainsl  cascader  la  vertu  ? 

And  this  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  modern 
vaudeville  and  the  vaudevilles  of  thirty  years  ago.  The 
gaiety  then  was  decidedly  more  innocent,  more  joyous, 
less  cynical  and  more  sentimental  than  the  harsh,  sensual 
false  gaiety  of  to-day.  Contrast  Lavedan  with  Meilhac 
and  Halevy.  In  Lavedan  not  a  trace  of  high  spirits,  hardly 
a  laugh,  or  if  a  laugh,  something  so  coarse  and  cruel  and 
bitter  as  to  be  infinitely  sadder  than  tears.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  laugh  at  life  in  all  its  phases,  seize  clearly  but 
smilingly  its  ridiculous  side,  its  weaknesses,  but  also  all 
that  is  lovable,  tender,  engagingly  stupid  in  it.  Never 
were  writers  less  cruel,  more  persistently  good-natured 
than  this  witty,  mirthful  pair.  Their  imagination  is  fan- 
tastic and  amazingly  young.  Their  love  of  the  grotesque, 
of  the  simple  humorous  combination  of  dramatic  blunders 
and  episodes,  is  full  of  drollery,  of  inexhaustible  invention. 
In  their  last  volume  "  Tricoche  et  Cacolet "  is  a  burst  of 
inoffensive  laughter.  When  people  can  enjoy  such  non- 
sense as  that,  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  And  not  a  trace 
of  vulgarity,  which  so  often  accompanies  high  spirits. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  amiable  duke  who  loves  not  wisely 
if  too  well,  and  turns  servant,  pays,  from  mere  force  of 
habit,  all  the  debts  of  a  disorderly  young  houri  he  does  not 
know,  turns  inn-keeper  and  waiter,  loses  his  head  when 
asked  for  drinks  he  never  heard  of,  and  resents  the  offer 
of  payment,  is  a  figure  of  exquisite  absurdity ;  and  the 
dialogue  has  that  effervescent  quality  we  associate  with 
champagne  and  the  old  Palais  Royal. 

Brada  has  treated  in  "  Comme  les  iVutres  "  (Calmann 
Levy)  the  same  theme  as  the  Brothers  Margueritte  in  "  deux 
Vies,"  divorce.  The  conclusion  of  Brada  is  in  the  main 
what  the  grave  question  of  family  interests  forces  us  all 
to  accept.  Marriage  is  not  always  an  ideal  state,  but  once 
entered  into,  it  should  be  for  both  sexes,  for  better,  for 
worse.  So  much  the  better  if  for  better ;  so  much  the 
worse  if  for  worse.  But  divorce  rarely  mends  matters  ; 
certainly  never  if  there  are  children.  And  it  is  only  by 
enforcing  and  strengthening  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  we  can  hope  to  ennoble  humanity.  The  choice  of  a 
mate  once  made,  its  consequences  should  be  bravely 
supported  to  the  end,  if  marriage  is  to  preserve  its 
dignity.  In  this  novel,  as  in  all  other  modern  French 
novels,  fashionable  society  is  depicted  by  Brada,  herself 
an  aristocrat  well  known  in  the  world  of  fashion,  as  a 
thing  to  be  avoided  by  self-respecting  and  intelligent 
persons,  a  vortex  of  silliness  and  selfishness,  sport  and 
sensuality ;  where  all  the  interests  of  both  sexes  are 
mean,  futile,  undistinguished  and  unintelligent,  and  the 
conversation  is  of  a  quality  apes  and  parrots  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  emulating  with  suitable  gifts  of  speech. 
The  heroine,  Madame  de  Ruvigny,  is  regarded  by  her 
husband  and  her  friends  as  a  savage,  because  she  does  not 
find  it  indispensable  to  her  happiness  to  pass  aU  her  days 
in  the  quest  of  fleeting  pleasure,  but  would,  if  she  could, 
have  a  happy,  quiet  home  with  husband  and  children.  This 
is  not  the  husband's  view,  who  tells  her  she  is  not  in  the 
tone  of  society,  because  she  rejects  lovers  and  objects  to 
his  having  mistresses.  A  woman  friend  enters  into  the 
argument,  and  urges  lier  to  accept  society  as  it  is.  She 
does  so,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  with  the  usual  results  in 
French  novels.  She  takes  a  lover,  an  amiable-going  man, 
who  for  once  is  not  a  cad.  He  is  actually  a  gentleman, 
though  titled,  and  loves  her  sincerely  and  passionately. 
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He  pntreats  her  to  divorce,  and  strives  to  force  his  mother 
to  accept  her  as  a  daughter-in-law.  MeanwJiile  lier 
huRband  is  mined,  and  forgetting  her  culpable  love  and 
intention  to  divorce,  forgetting  her  conjugal  deceptions 
and  rancours,  she  offers  him  her  fortune,  which  he  refuses 
on  account  of  their  division.  "  Above  you,  above  me, 
above  our  rancours  there  is  the  contract  we  freely  sub- 
scribed to,  and  which  gives  me  the  right  to  force  you  to 
(•onsider  what  is  mine  as  yours.  We  have  founded  a 
family,  which  exists,  and  which  we  have  not  the  power  of 
destroying.  Nothing,  no  hostile  act  of  our  wills  can  undo 
our  marriage  or  prevent  our  children  from  being  yours 
and  mine.  Before  that  absolute  fact  we  must  incline 
ourselves  in  hours  of  danger."  Here  is  honest  and 
sensible  language  we  are  not  accustomed  to  in  modem 
French  novels,  and  it  brings  with  it  a  refreshing  sense  of 
the  reality  of  life.  The  husband  yields  to  her  arguments, 
tjikes  the  money,  loses  it,  and  ruins  his  wife.  Again  she 
rejects  the  passionate  prayer  of  her  lover,  turns  from  the 
hope  of  happiness  in  divorce,  and  when  her  husband 
comes  at  night  to  ask  her  pardon  and  offers  to  give  her 
freedom  by  his  suicide,  she  cries  "never,"  and  leads  him 
to  the  children's  room.  "  I  also  have  to  ask  your 
pardon,"  she  says,  "and  you  will  find  us  here,  I  and  my 
sons,  waiting  for  you  when  you  return."  The  book  is 
not  a  stirring  book,  nor  one  revealing  any  distinction  of 
style  or  subtlety  of  characterisation.  In  fact  it  has  no 
particular  quality,  intellectual  or  literary.  But  its  value 
lies  in  the  fact  "that  it  ends  with  the  human,  sound  and 
■  sane  conviction  tliat  marriage  is  not  a  question  of  caprice 
or  personal  happiness,  but  a  life-long  responsible  choice. 

H.  L/. 


Impressions. 

XII.— The  East. 


There  may  be  a  dozen,  there  may  be  a  score  of  them, 
roaming  through  England.  Who  can  tell?  To  the 
western  eye  all  these  thin,  quick-moving  Orientals  look 
alike.  I  have  met  them  or  him  in  London  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  always  with  a  little  bundle  of  mats 
flungkover  his  left  shoulder.  He  wears  a  fez,  that  is  his 
distinguishing  note,  shabby  like  the  tight-fitting  black  coat. 
His  pinched  face,  the  colour  of  coffee-with-milk,  has  the 
furtive,  hunted  look  of  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land — 
alien  and  unsympathetic.  I  have  never  seen  him  sell  a 
mat.  Stop  him,  and  he  will  throw  them  one  by  one  over 
his  right  arm  crying,  "  Nice  mats.  Nice  mats  for  nice 
house.    Nice  mats." 

Once  I  overtook  him  on  a  Sun-ey  road.  Far  ahead  I 
had  seen  his  figure  shambling  along,  and  as  I  passed  he 
offered  me  a  magenta  article  worked  with  silver  dragons, 
but  the  moment  was  not  propitious.  I  went  on  my  way, 
and  did  not  think  of  him  again  till  a  late  hour  that  night, 
when  the  door  of  the  village  inn  bar-parlour  opened,  ard 
flashed  the  East  into  a  cxjmpany  of  Surrey  j-okels.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway  smiling,  showing,  his  white  teeth, 
repeating  his  few  words  of  English,  pointing  through  the 
smoke  to  his  m:its  and  stroking  them. 

The  yokels  stared,  and  looked  at  one  anolher  open- 
mouthed  ;  then  slow  smiles  broke  over  their  faces.  A 
fuddled  labourer  in  1  he  corner  brought  down  his  pot  of  beer 
heavily  upon  ihe  table  and  guffawed.  That  was  the  signal 
for  a  fire  of  slowwilted  chaff  against  tiie  sliivering  figure 
who  stood  smiling  and  cajoling  in  the  doorway,  not 
understanding  a  word,  hoping  that  he  had  found  a 
market  for  his  wares,  and  repeating  his  few  words  of 
English,  "Nice  mats.  Nice  mats  for  nice  house.  Nice 
mats."  ■ 

An  old  man,  the  Nestor  of  that  village  bar-parlour,  who 
Rat  near  me  on  the  bench,  frowned.  The  .shi'ewd  summing- 
up  of  the  situation  in  his  eyes  moved  me  to  comment  on 


that  characteristic  of  the  untravelled  person  to  laugh  at 
anything  that  is  foreign  to  his  exiDerience.  "  Our  insu- 
larity," I  began,  encouraged    by  his  attention,   "  shows 

it.self  in "     But  he  cut  me  short,  placed  his  clay  pipe 

on  the  table,  and,  inclining  his  venerable  head  towards 
me,  said  in  a  confidential  tone — 

"  I've  seen  them  making  them  mats.  They  sit  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  as  close  as  they  can  get  to  a  pan  of 
burning  charcoal,  and  sometimes  they  light  a  pipe  and 
take  a  few  whiffs.  They  don't  talk,  and  they  don't  seem 
to  notice  that  you  are  looking  at  them,  and  they  go  on  all 
day  working  at  them  mats." 

He  talked  at  great  length,  not  very  illuminatively,  but 
I  was  interested  in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  experiences. 
For  it  ^vas  plain  that  he  had  wandered,  had  .seen  strange 
cities.  When  he  paused  to  re-light  his  pipe,  I  asked, 
"  You  have  travelled  ?  "  He  shook  his  head.  "  It  was  at 
the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition  I  see  them  making  mats,"  he 
answered. 

"Nice mats.  Nicematsfornicehou.se.  Nice  mats."  A 
piece  of  cheese  was  thrown  at  the  mat  seller.  He  ducked , 
smiled,  opened  the  door,  and  slipped  out  into  the  night. 
The  East— enigmatic,  indifferent,  equal  to  any  fate — 
departed  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come,  and  the  West 
returned  to  its  beer.  Then  a  sillj'  thing  was  done.  I 
quoted  poetry  to  that  Nestor  of  the  village  bar  parlour : — 

"  Oil,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet, 
Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently   at  God's  great  Judgment 
Seat." 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  earnestly,  replaced  his  pipe 
on  the  table  and  said  slowly  :  "  They  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  floor.     They  don't  talk,  they .'" 


Drama. 

Mr.    Housman's    Experiment. 

QriTE  apart  from  their  positive  literary  value,  such  per- 
formances as  those  of  "Everyman"  and  "  Bethlehem " 
are  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  who  look  forward  to  a 
loosening  of  the  narrow  and  hide-bound  traditions  which 
at  present  lie  like  manacles  upon  the  limbs  of  modern 
drama.  They  widen  the  outlook  by  a  reversion  to  ancient 
and  valuable  models  that  have  been  laid  aside  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  "  Bethlehem,"  of  course,  represents 
by  far  the  older  type  of  the  two.  Its  history  dates  from 
about  the  tenth  century  ;  that  of  "  Everyman  "  only  from 
the  fifteenth.  The  "  Nativity  "  play  grew  up  around  the 
liraescpe  or  "Christmas  crib,"  the  foundation  of  which  a 
persiatent  tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  at  the 
hermitage  of  Greccio  in  1223,  although  it  is  in  reality  a 
much  more  ancient  ceremony.  There  was  a  praesepe  at 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome  about  six 
centuries  before  the  time  of  St.  Francis.  Originally  the 
praescpr  was  merely  a  figured  representation  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  Josepli  and  the  ox  and  tiie  ass,  placed 
during  the  Christmas  season  behind  the  altar  or  in  a  side- 
chapel,  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  folk  who 
came  to  worship.  It  was  during  the  great  period  of 
liturgical  elaboration  in  the  tenth  century  that  it  became 
a  centre  for  dramatic  offices  or  interpolations  in  the 
ordinary  church  services.  These  were  at  first  very  simple. 
Thus  at  Kouen,  on  Christmas  day,  between  Matins  and 
Mass,  boys  were  perched  in  a  gallery  to  sing  the  "  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  "  and  announce  the  Nativity  to  five  priests  clad  in 
ordinary  vestments,  who  stood  for  the  shepherds.  These 
then  advanced  to  the  praesepe,  singing  an  anthem,  held 
a  short  dialogue  with  two  other  priests,  representing  the 
midwives  in  attendance  on  the  Virgin,  and  departed,  singing 
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another  anthem.  Similarly  the  massacre  of  the  cliildren  and 
weeping  of  Kacliel  were  represented  on  Innocents'  Day 
and  on  Epiphany ;  the  Magi  tooli  the  place  of  the 
shepherds  and,  led  by  a  stella  or  hoop  of  candles  pulled 
by  a  wire  along  tlie  roof  of  the  church,  came  in  their  turn 
to  worship  at  the  praesepe.  Then  set  in  a  process  of 
.  development  and  merging,  during  which  the  texts  were 
enlarged  and  re-written,  Herod,  dramatically  a  very 
important  personage,  was  introduced,  and  all  the  little 
episoiles  were  brought  together  into  a  full  Epiphany 
drama,  which  extended  from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Flight  into  Egj'pt.  Even  this,  of  course,  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a'  still  further  process  of  amplification  and 
merging.  The  Nativity  drama  coalesced,  first  with 
another  drama,  of  the  Prophets  of  Christ,  which  had  also 
grown  up  at  Christmas,  and  then  with  the  corresponding 
Easter  dramas  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  Ulti- 
mately there  appeared  the  full-grown  "  cosmic  "  mystery, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
history,  and  presenting  a  theme,  of  Creation  and  Fall, 
Redemption  and  Judgment,  co-extensive  with  the  limits 
of  time  and  space.  Meanwhile  the  change  of  temper  had 
been  hardly  less  than  the  change  of  scope.  As  a  merely 
physical  matter  the  plays  had  outgrown  the  church  ;  and 
they  came  to  be  acted,  no  longer  as  part  of  the  liturgy, 
but  out-of-doors,  at  the  great  summer  feiists  of  Whitsuntide 
and  Corpus  Christi,  in  tlie  vernacular  instead  of  in  Latin, 
by  guilds  of  laymen,  instead  of  by  priests.  Still  religious 
in  subject-matter,  they  were  a  good  deal  secularized  in 
treatment,  and  came  to  display  all  the  medinsval  layman's 
insensitiveness' to  style,  his  love  of  the  spectacular,  his 
complete  failure  to  perceive  any  incongruity  between  the 
sacred  legend  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  riotous  humour. 
In  one  of  the  famous  "  Townley  "  plays  of  Wakefield 
there  is  a  perfectly  amazing  farce  inserted  bodily  into  the 
action  of  tlie  Shepherd's  play.  And  this  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  later  miracle- 
play. 

I  have  given  this  little  historic  sketch  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  what  sort  of  a  tradition  Mr.  Laurence  Housman  had 
behind  him  in  writing  "  Bethlehem."  The  play  itself  does 
not  essay  the  large  outlines  of  the  cosmic  mystery.  It 
remains  an  episodic  play,  such  as  continued,  especially  in 
small  places,  to  be  acted,  even  after  the  cyclical  plays  of 
the  great  towns  were  firmly  established.  Its  nearest 
affinities  are  to  a  late  fifteenth  century  piece  of  this  class 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Digby  manuscripts.  But  of  course 
it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  archaistic  revival,  such  as  that 
of  "  Everyman."  Mr.  Housman,  if  I  understand  him 
right,  has  attempted  drama  and  not  literary  history,  and 
has  written  for  living  twentieth  century  men  and  women, 
and  not  for  scholars.  And  in  fact  the  spirit  of  "  Bethle- 
hem "  is  very  far  removed  from  that  of  media>valism  with 
its  rude  humour,  its  frank  delight  in  external  pomp  and 
show  and  its  unhesitating  acceptance  of  the  marvellous  as 
history.  What  we  get  is  a  medi.eval  theme  looked  at 
in  an  atmosphere  of  modern  pre-Raphaelitism  and  Wagner- 
ism  and  mysticism,  and  with  all  its  values  changed  in  the 
process.  Instead  of  a  naive  and  picturesque  appeal  to  our 
senses,  Mr.  Housman  makes  a  subtle  attack  upoa  our 
nerves  in  which  all  the  latest  refinements  of  scenic  art,  and 
all  the  resources  of  symbolism  and  of  silence,  of  clanging 
bells  and  of  troublous  music,  have  their  full  share. 
External  incident,  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  the  fury 
of  Herod  and  the  writhing  babes,  he  rejects,  although  the 
middle  ages  loved  it.  The  waiting  shepherds,  quaintly  but 
not  farcically  rustic  ;  the  solemn  train  of  tiie  seeking  kings  ; 
the  original  and  beautiful  fancy  of  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  of  Bethlehem ;  and  then  the  long  adoration  ;  that  is 
all  the  drama.  It  is  charged  with  emotion,  but  witli 
emotion  that  is  mainly  static,  in  one  long  crescendo  of 
reverence  and  awe,  rather  than  progressive.  And  in  his 
desire  to  spiritualize  and  symbolize,  Mr.  Housman  departs 
singularly   from   tradition.      The   key-note  of  the  whole 


piece  is  the  epiphany  of  a  divine  and  mystic    love.     It  is 

written, 

tiiat  y(^  may  fool 
How  in  Ijove's  haiiils  timo  is  a  little  thing ! 
And  so  shall  Love  to-night  your  souses  bring 
Back  to  the  hills  o£  Bethlehem. 

So  too,  at  the  close,  when  the  warning  of  Gabriel  has 
bidden  -Joseph  and  Mary  to  take  their  flight  into  Egypt : — 

Lost  are  the  voices,  sots  the  Star  that  shone  : 
.Back  to  the  folds  have  gone  the  shepherd-ljand  : 
Each  king  is  now  returned  to  his  own  land. 
IjOvo  is  gone  forth  into  the  world  to  win 
Saints  to  their  rest  and  sinnere  back  from  sin. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  exalt  the  mystic  and 
symbolical  aspect  of  the  event  represented  that  its  familiar 
and  human  features  are  left  out,  that  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
the  manger  and  the  straw  are  forbidden,  and  that  the 
literal  mother  and  child  are  transformed  into  a  blue  wraith, 
bending  low  over  a  rosy  radiance. 

I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  Mr.  Housman's  play  in  any 
further  detail.  It  is  a  very  interesting  experiment,  but,  as 
with  all  his  Work,  the  actual  handling  seems  to  me  to  fall 
a  good  deal  short  of  tlie  initial  conception.  It  lacks  the 
ultimate  magic.  But  then  I  am  not  a  mystic,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  fragment  of  the  play  that  haunts  me  most  is 
a  wholly  pagan  and  secular  rhyme,  put  in  as  a  foil  and 
contrast  to  the  central  motive.  It  is  the  song  of  a  young 
shepherd : — 

The  world  is  old  to-night, 

The  world  is  old  ; 
The  stars  around  the  fold 

Do  show  their  light,  do  show  their  light. 
And  so  they  did,  and  so, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 
And  so  will  do,  dear  love,  when  you  lie  cold. 

Of  the  setting  provided  for  the  play  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig,  which  is  at  least  as  interesting  as  the  play  itself,  I 
shall  hope  to  write  next  week.  E.  K.  CHAMiiF.iiS. 


Art. 

Pictures  in  the  City. 

The  dilettante  who,  by  chance  or  intention,  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  regarding  art  as  one  of  the  serious  pre- 
occupations of  life,  feels,  when  he  goes  into  the  City,  a 
little  like  a  strayed  lamb.  The  pictures  in  the  print  shop 
windows  startle  him ;  the  crowds  bewilder  him ;  the 
glimpses  that  he  catches  of  dignified  merchants  standing 
at  the  doors  of  gigantic  warehouses  awe  him.  These 
spare  or  portly  figures  also  interest  him :  out  of  the 
abundance  of  their  riches  they  may  be  buying  pictures. 
The  mind  of  yonder  elderly  merchant  may  be  far  away 
from  j  ute  or  cloth  :  he  may  be  pondering  whether  or  not 
he  shall  add  a  Constable  or  a  Marcus  Stone  to  his  collec- 
tion. The  late  Mr.  Charles  Gassiot,  citizen  and  vintner, 
not  oidy  made  a  collection  of  pictures,  but  he  also 
generously  bequeathed  it  to  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gassiot,  112  pictures  from 
the  Gassiot  collection  are  now  hanging  in  the  Guildhall 
Art  Gallery. 

Nobody  could  possibly  admire  all  these  pictures,  but 
most  tastes  will  find  something  agreeable.  If  Clarkson 
Stanfield's  idea  of  the  sea  does  not  please  you,  tliere  are 
the  blue  waters  of  Sir  Alma  Tadema ;  if  Laiidseer's 
portrait  of  Lord  Alexander  Russell,  putting  his  pony  at  an 
obstacle,  strikes  you  as  comical,  there  are  Sidney  Cooper's 
kine;  if  Constable's  palette-knife  six-footer  "Fording  the 
River  "  seems  altogether  too  overwhelming  after  the 
stress  of  an  autumn  in  the  City,  there  is  Eniile  Levy's 
"Paul   et   Virginie."      Mr.    Gassiot,    like   Sir   Cuthbert 
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Quiltcr,  was  "  richly  endowed  with  the  gift  of  catholicity 
of  taste."  He  could  appreciate  and  buy  John  Philip, 
Mr.  Leader,  Millais,  and  Augustus  Egg.  Dyce's  picture 
of  "  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton  "  was  probably  bought 
for  the  subject  rather  than  for  the  quality  of  the  paint. 
That  poet  and  divine,  clad  in  monastic  garb,  is  seen 
walking  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  as  the  first  verse  of 
his  well-knovvn  hymn,  "  Sweet  day,  so  calm,  so  cool,  so 
bright,"  is  inscribed  on  the  frame  of  the  picture,  and  as 
the  poet  is  gazing  at  the  sky,  it  is  plain  that  the  painter 
here  set  himself  the  perilous  task  of  portraying  a  poet  in 
the  act  of  composition.  Dyce's  attempt  leaves  me  calm. 
Mr.  Gassiot  also  bought  many  examples  of  capable  John 
Philip,  who  caught  from  his  residence  in  Spain  not  only 
deep  memories  of  that  country's  colour,  but  also  something 
of  the  virility  of  her  best  sons.  His  "  Chat  Round  the 
Brasero  "  has  both  dignity  and  power. 

This  collection  is  interesting,  too,  for  the  memories  it 
awakes.  In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the  middle- 
class  horse-hair  sofa  homes  of  England  depended  for  their 
wall  decoration  on  the  plates  issued  by  the  Art  Union. 
Dentists  and  doctors  were  also  willing  purchasers  of  these 
prints.  They  gave  their  consulting  rooms  tone.  My 
childish  visits  to  the  dentist  will  always  be  associated 
with  "  My  First  Sermon  "  bv  Millais,  and  "The  Smile" 
and  "The  Frown"  by  T.' Webster,  iJ.A.  After  long 
years,  here,  at  the  Guildhall,  I  find  the  originals  of  those 
works,  with  pictures  by  William  Collins  that  went  out  with 
crinolines. 

But  these  old  friends  with  new  faces  have  more  than  a 
sentimental  interest.  They  recall  that  easy-going  time 
when  the  domestic  picture  was  the  dominant  note  of 
British  art,  when  Millais,  after  his  eager,  active  period  of 

Ere-Raphaelitism,  realised  that,  with  a  little  muffling  of 
is   conscience,  he   could    become    popular.     He  painted 
"  My  First  Sermon  "  with  all  the  old  masteiy,  but  with 
one  eye  on  the  family  homes  of  England.     Tt  is  easy  to 
smile  patronisingly  at  these  domestic  pictures  with  their 
old    fashions,    their   aniline   colours,   their  insistence    on 
pathos  or  humour,  and  the  determination  of  the  painters 
to  dot  every  i  with  the  roundest  blackest  dot.     Millais 
was  not  content  to   paint  "My  First  Sermon,"  the  little 
girl  in  the  unaccommodating  colours— scarlet  cloak  and 
stockings,  and   violet  dress — he   must   also    paint    "  My 
Second  Sermon,"  the  same  little  girl  asleep  in  the  same 
pew.      Webster    was   not    content   to    leave   well   alone 
with    "  The  Smile,"  showing  a   row  of   school  children 
seated  on  a  form.     You  remember  it,  of  course !     Each  , 
child  must  be   actively  doing   something   conventionally 
typical   of    childhood    to    attract    the    attention    of    the 
public,  or  to  raise  the  sympathetic  maternal  smile.     The 
domestic    painter    of    those    days    left    nothing    to    the 
imagination.     Webster   must  follow   "The  Smile"   with 
"The  Frown,"  the  same  form,   the    same   children,   the 
same    elaboration    of   individual   action,  but  each    small 
child,  as  if  at  a  word  of  command,  has  changed  from 
a  smile  to  a  sob.     Of  them  all  Willinm  Collins,  R.A.,  was 
the  most  British  and  domestic.     But  on  occasion  how  good 
a  painter  he  was.     There  is  light  ar\,d  vitality  of  colour  in 
his  figures    on    "  Barmouth    Sands."      But    his    Kitten 
picture !      Alas !     This    work    should    be   hung   in    the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  a   warning.     It  is  the 
domestic  picture  pushed  to  the  verge  of  triviality.     On 
the  swarcl  in  front  of  a  country  cottage,  in  the  porch  of 
which  the   inevitable  mother  sits  nursing  the  inevitable 
child,  is  a  group  of  older  children.     What  do  yoii  think  is 
the  central  incident  on  which   Collins  concentrated  all  his 
powers,  for  which  he  painted  that  cottage,  that  peep  of 
landscape,   that  groxip  of  ill-drawn  children  ?    A  kitten 
gazing  angrily  into  a  s^mall  mirror  held  by  a  boy,  and  the 
title  of  the  picture  is  "  The  Kitten  Deceived."    ]!ut  Collins 
was  not  often  at  that  level.     He  could  draw  and  paint  -nell, 
as  could  most  of  those  British  artists  who  liourislied  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Academically  they  had 


been  well  trained,  and  their  conscientiousness  was  such 
that  it  almost  became  a  vice.  They  could  draw,  too,  in  a 
stolid  way,  but  their  line  had  no  magic  in  it,  and  siiggests 
labour,  rarely  intuition.  But  what  their  pictures  chieQy 
lack  is  light  in  all  its  delicate  and  transforming  variations. 
That  was  to  come  later  when  Newlyn  opened  a  window  to 
the  grey  day. 

This  absence  of  light  is  very  noticeable  in  the  work  of 
Clarkson  Stan  field,  of  whose  sea  pieces  there  are  several 
specimens  at  the    Guildhall.     His    "Old   Holland"    and 
"  The  Great  Tor  "  still  have  their  admirers.     You  will  see 
citizens  lingering  before  his  pictures  with  quiet  apprecia- 
tion on  their  faces,  but  to  me  they  are  dull — very  dull.    It  is 
much  easier  to  enjoy  a  past  fashion  in   a  costume  picture, 
than  a  past  fashion  in  a  sea  picture.     Henry  Moore  and  a 
score  of  younger  men  have  spoilt  me  for  Clarkson  Stan- 
field's  dowdy  vision  of  the  sea.     It  would  be  curious  to 
hang   his   Venice    picture,    (the   Thames   below    London 
Bridge  has  not  less  vitality)  against  Mr.   Goodwin's  great 
Venetian  sky  at  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.     Indeed,  at 
this  very  exhibition  there  are  pictures  by  Mr.  Hook  to 
show  how  the  sea  can  be  caught  on  to  a  canvas.     If  it 
were  not  for  the  figures  that  this  able   painter   always 
groups  in  the  foreground  of  his  sea-scapes,   they  would 
give  unqualified   pleasure.     What  a  shibboleth   "human 
interest "  is  to  landscape  painters  !     Surely  sea  and  sky, 
desolate  clifY  and  yellow  sand  are  enough.     Fisher  boys 
and  girls  almost  always  detract  from  the  beauty  of  a  sea- 
piece.     Again  and  again  one  must  raise  the  hand  to  blot 
out    figures    that    have    probably    given    the  artist   more 
thought  and   trouble   than  all  the  rest  of  the  picture.     I 
grant  that  it  is  exciting  to  observe  in  a  picture  one  boy 
robbing  an  eagle's  nest,  while  another  prepares  to  beat  off 
the  avenging  parent  bird,  but  the  episode  is  adventitious. 
•It  was  a  Shetland   sea-scape  that  Mr.    Hook   wanted    to 
paint,  and  his  Shetland  sea-scape  that  we  want  to  see,  not 
a  picture  of  egg-stealing,  even  though  the  eggs  be  eagles'. 
The  collection  has  its  surprises  as  also  its  interests  and 
disappointments.     One   of  its  interests  was  the  sight  of 
M.  Tissot  in  his  early,  worldly  manner.     "  Too  Early,"  a 
ball-room    scene,  has  humour  and  character.     A  picture 
that  gave  me  pleasure  and   a  mild  surprise  was  James 
Archer's   "  My  Great  Grandmother,"  a  portrait  of  a  girl, 
strong  and  finely  painted.      This  small,  resolute    figure 
has  life  and  charm.  C.  L.  11. 


Science. 

The  Home  of  the  Aryans. 

In  the  Prince  Consort's  days,  when  the  true  seat  of  culture 
was  thought  to  be  Germany,  the  late  Prof.  Max  Midler 
blurted  forth  to  a  not  over-grateful  world  the  news  that 
we  and  our  revolted  Sepoys  were  of  the  same  human 
family.  The  Northern  regions  of  India— some  of  his 
followers  were  even  more  particular,  and  reduced  this 
expression  to  the  Vale  of  Cashmere— were  the  cradle,  if  not 
of  the  whole  human  race,  yet  of  its  predominant  group ; 
and  while  some  of  the  members  of  that  group  stayed  at 
home  and  remained  Wack,  others  went  forth  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  distant  Europe  and  became  white.  Hence  the 
Vedas  which  the  learned  professor  did  so  much  to  niake 
known  to  the  Western  world  were  the  common  inheritance 
of  ourselves  and  the  blameless  Baboo  ;  and  the  theory  that 
intellectual  like  physical  light  comes  frcm  the  East  was 
shown  to  have  a  rational  as  well  as  a  mystical  foundation. 
Later,  Fciolism  of  another  kind  came  to  help  the  paternal 
enthusiasm  which  Max  Miiller  felt  for  the  subject  of  his 
own  life-work;  and  people  who  had,  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
words,  "  annexed  as  many  of  the  Vedas  as  had  been 
translated  into  French  or  Enghsh,  and  talked  of  all  the 
rest,"  joined  with  those  who  really  knew  something  about 
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them  in  declaring  that  all  Western  wisdom  originally 
came  from  India.  For  was  not  India  the  primitive  seat 
of  the  Aryans,  where  Greeks  and  Bengalis,  Teutons  and 
Rajputs,  Eussians  and  Jats — or  at  any  rate  the  original 
founders  of  these  distinguished  varieties  of  the  human 
race — must  liave  once  dwelt  together  in  brotherly  unity  ? 

Now  this  mare's  nest,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one 
tliat  "  daring  Germany  "  has  sent  us  to  seek,  had  as  its 
foundation  the  idea  always  dear  to  the  German  that 
linguistics  are  the  key  to  aU  human  knowledge.  Sanskrit, 
the  language  in  which  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  Vedas  are 
written,  can  be  shown  to  be  the  parent  tongue  of  the 
Romance,  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  of  some  of  the 
Slavonic  languages,  besides  showing  affinities  with  the 
ancient  Persian  or  Zendic,  and  many  of  the  modern  dialects 
of  Hindostan  as  well.  Hence,  it  was  argued  that  the 
speakers  of  these  different  tongues  must  at  one  time  have 
all  been  of  the  same  race.  But  this  does  not  follow  in  the 
very  least,  for  language  is  about  the  worst  test  of  nationality 
that  can  well  be  devised.  The  Jews,  for  example,  while 
preserving  their  racial  characteristics  unaltered,  have,  since 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  spoken  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  almost  every  known  tongue  but  Hebrew ;  and 
the  instances  of  the  Italian-speaking  Lombards,  the  French- 
speaking  Bretons,  and  the  English-speaking  Highlanders 
and  Irish  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.  If  we  go 
further  afield,  we  find,  on  the  Western  Continent,  both 
African  negroes  and  aboriginal  Red-skins  speaking  no 
other  language  but  English,  and  Aztecs  and  Peruvians 
asing  Spanish  as  their  mother- tongue.  Language,  indeed, 
is  seen  to  be  some  indication  of  neighbourhood  and  political 
supremacy,  but  hardly  ever  of  origin. 

Nor  can  it  even  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  linguistics, 
such  as  it  is,  will  bear  the  weight  that  the  asserters  of  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  were  inclined  to  lay  upon  it. 
Prof.  Sayce,  Max  Miiller's  successor  in  his  Oxford  chair  of 
Comparative  Philology,  was  not  long  in  showing  that  the 
close  relationship  alleged  between  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  our  reUcs  of  both 
these  ancient  languages  were  written  at  a  date  much 
earlier  than  any  other  Aryan  writings  in  existence.  He 
and  others  showed,  too,  that  some  of  the  languages  still 
spoken  in  Eastern  Europe,  Litliuanian,  for  instance,  were 
much  nearer  to  the  original  form  of  Sanskrit  than  any 
modem  Indian  dialect.  Hence  a  strong  party  sprang  up 
which  would  transfer  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Aryans 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  would  make  the  southern  parts 
of  Russia  the  centre  from  which  the  Aryans  are  supposed 
to  have  gone  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. 
Nor  does  this  explanation  fit  one  whit  less  well  with  all 
known  facts  than  the  other.  From  Southern  Russia  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  successive  hordes 
of  "Aryan  "  immigrants  to  have  poured  southward  to  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  barbarians  did  on  the  break-up  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  while  if  others  had  skirted  round  the 
Northern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  thus  have  fallen  upon 
Western  Asia,  it  would  have  only  been  what  actually 
happened  when  the  terrible  Scythian  or  Cimmerian  inva- 
sion took  the  same  route  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  thus  opened  the  door  for  the  successful 
advance  of  Cyrus.  As  for  the  chance  of  a  power  once 
seated  on  the  Euphrates  imposing  its  own  language  and 
culture  even  as  far  .south  as  India,  Alexander  proved  that 
to  be  possible  enough  by  his  conquest  of  Chitral  and 
the  Punjab.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  most  in  favour 
with  ethnologists  at  present,  as  is  shown  by  the  work  of 
Prof.  Hirt,  who  thinks  that  he  can  fix  the  primitive  home 
of  the  Aryans  in  a  spot  now  inhabited  by  Letts  and 
Lithuanians  to  the  north  of  the  Carpathians. 

But  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  civilization  which 
accompanied  these  fertile  streams,  not  necessarily  of 
Aryan  peoples,  but  of  Aryan  languages?  I  am  afraid 
that  later  scholars  hardly  supjwrt  the  high  ideas  once 
formed  of  it.     A  love  of  personal  freedom  may,  indeed, 


have  followed  the  Aryan  wherever  he  appeared,  but  it  was 
generally  accompanied  by  an  equally  strong  love  of  a 
form  of  rule  in  which  he  should  be  the  master,  and  the 
first  occupant  of  the  soil  the  slave.  In  Sparta,  we  find 
the  Dorians,  who  were  certainly  an  Aryan-speaking  race, 
enslaving  the  Helot ;  in  Persia,  the  Aryan  Mede  riding 
roughshod  over  the  Mongoloid  aborigines,  whom  he  con- 
temjjtuously  called  Turanians.  In  Russia  and  Scandinavia 
we  see  another  Mongoloid  people,  of  whom  the  modern 
Lapp  is  the  only  remnant,  fleeing  before  the  Aryan  until 
reduced  to  live  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  lands  that 
were  once  theirs.  Yet  the  Aryan-speaking  conquerors 
seem  to  have  had  no  special  addiction  to  any  particular 
form  of  government,  or  even  of  religion,  but  to  have 
adoj)ted  with  great  readiness  those  evolved  by  the  different 
peoples  among  whom  he  was  cast.  The  same  might  be 
said  also  of  his  artistic  instincts,  for  there  is  no  special 
form  of  art  which  can  be  called  Aryan,  and  that  shown 
by  Aiyan-speaking  peoples  in  later  times,  such  as  the 
Greeks,  is  almost  certainly  due  to  another  source.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  which  are  the  same  in  all 
Aryan  languages  show  that  all  the  Aryans  were  acquainted 
before  their  dispersion  with  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
had  made  much  progress  with  the  domestication  of  cattle. 
And  everywhere  we  find  them  rising  superior  to  all 
considerations  of  latitude  or  climate.  Neither  cold  nor 
heat,  river  nor  sea,  mountain  chain  nor  desert  plateau 
seems  ever  to  have  been  able  to  turn  back  the  Aryan  in 
his  march  towards  the  land  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  this  last  peculiarity,  rather  than 
the  tendency  to  philosophy  and  metaphysics  with  which  he 
was  once  credited,  that  has  most  led  to  the  Aryan's  success 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  noted  by  students  of  evolution 
that  the  forms  best  fitted  to  survive  are  those  that  most 
quickly  adapt  themselves  to  an  altered  environment. 
Animals  like  the  bear  and  the  weasel,  which  can  change 
their  very  skins  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  altered  climate, 
increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  while  more 
unadaptable  beasts  like  lions  and  elephants  are  quickly 
dying  out.  Even  the  stripes  of  the  domestic  cat,  now 
pretty  generally  spread  over  the  civilised  earth,  are  said  to 
be  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when,  coiled  up  in  the 
sands  of  her  original  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  she 
found  it  convenient  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  sleeping 
python.  It  may  therefore  well  be  tliat  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  power  of  varying  himself  that  the  Aryan 
has  always  showed  himself  superior  to  the  Semite,  and 
this  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  his  rapid 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  first  caused  him 
to  leave  his  original  home  we  may  see  another  time. 

F.  Leqge. 


Correspondence. 

Mr.  Waddington's  "  Collected  Poems," 

Sir, — Would  you  permit  me  to  point  out  that  there 
are  two  misprints  in  my  sonnet  "  From  Night  to  Night  " 
quoted  in  this  week's  Academy.  The  word  "remote" 
in  the  sixth  line  should  be  "  remain,"  and  the  word 
"  truth  "  in  the  thirteenth  line  should  be  "  truths." 

With  reference  to  the  reviewer's  observation  that 
"  Mr.  Noel  reels  off  important  poems  of  alarming  lenght 
without  turning  a  hair,"  I  regret  to  state  that  Mr.  Roden 
Noel  died  some  years  ago.— Yours,  &c., 

Samuel  Waddikgton. 

[We  regret  the  misprints  to  which  Mr.  Waddington 
calls  our  attention.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Roden  Noel, 
our  reviewer  simply  used  the  present  tense  as  it  is 
constantly  used  in  writing  of  deceased  writers. — Ed.] 
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A   Suggestion. 

Si*;,  -In  these  days  of  multitudinous  and  varied  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  I  have  sometimes — Ixjing  a  ^rcat 
lover  of  the  fat  knight — wonderetl  why  some  publisher 
does  not  bring  out  an  edition  of  tlie  Fulstafl  plays. 
Perhaps  you  will  pernut  me  to  suggest  that  a  good 
edition  of  these  plays  would  be  acceptable  to  many 
persons,  and  would  probably  not  be  an  unprofitable 
venture.  It  might  bo  in  moderate-sized  quarto  form,  with 
good  paper  and  fair  margins.  It  would  ue  desirable  that 
It  shoula  liave  an  introductory  essay  on  the  character,  Ac, 
of  Sir  John,  from  the  pen  of  a  competent  Shakespearean 
scholar.  And  if  the  services  of  a  reallv  good  artist  could 
be  obtained,  it  would,  I  think,  be  all  the  l)€tter  and 
more  sought  after  for  having  a  number  of  adequate 
illustrations. 

I  trust  this  suggestion  may  meet  with  favour  from  some 
enterprising  publisher. — Yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  Careington. 

Other  Lkhers  SuMMAUiZEn  :  "  Ogicr  Rysden,"  in  reference 
to  our  correspondence  on  "  the  letter  h,"  quotes  the  81th 
of  the  Cannula  of  Catullus  as  being  verj'  much  to  the 
point. — Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  this  week  is  perturbed  over 
the  light  in  the  Clock  Tower  at  Westminster. 


for  the  first  time,  the  Rlorious  adventures  orOcrdaiii  the  "Siiuw 
i^uecn,"  iiiul  lit  .John  who  nmrrii-d  ihe  loautiful  iiriiiocss,  in  "The 
'rnivt'lliiig  Companion  "  iirid  l>e<':ime  king  of  Ihc  whole  country. 

Then  the  firelight  must  have  come  into  my  eyes,  for  I  leauol  my 
lioail  against  my  mother's  knee,  and  remember  no  moie. 

[D.  M.,ai<uigow,] 


Our  Weekly  Competition. 

Result  of  No.  170  (New  Series). 

I<ast  week  we  offereil  a  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  Ixist  account 
of  •'  The  First  rhristmas  Day  1  remember."  Twentj-tliree  replies 
have  been  received.  We  award  the  prize  to  MisR  Violet  Hurton, 
8,  Wcmyss  Road,  lllackheath,  for  the  following : — 

Out  of  the  mistg  of  long  ago,  memory  recalls  a  brilliant  reality, 
which,  at  the  time,  seemed  like  a  dream. 

It  wati  in  Italy  :  in  expectant  silence  we  waited  outside  the 
forbidden  door. 

At  the  magic  woixls,  "Come  in,  children!"  it  openc<l.  Then 
burst  n|X)n  us  thi.s  new  and  golden  glory  of  n  Christmas  tree  :  a 
slender,  swaying  cypress,  tapering  to  the  ceiling  ;  glorious  with  light 
and  colour. 

White  candle*  (associated  with  ofEcringj  to  the  saints),  fi.xcd  in 
clay  pipes,  shed  a  brilliant  light — golden,  fairy-like.  Dazzled,  we 
stoo<l  in  siicnt'wondcr. 

"  Holy  Mutber  and  the  Angels !  what  a  sight  I  "  said  Lnigi,  the 
friendly  waiter.  "  aD<l  has  not  the  .Siguore  used  the  blessed  Kings  and 
Angels.'"     Yes;  they  were  all  there. 

Above  the  donkey  riding  up  the  foliage  hung  an  angel,  with  legs 
and  arms  astrmishingly  pink,  while  shepherds  with  their  flock  rested 
beD(<ath  the  foliage.  Mysterious  parrels— some  tall,  comucopia- 
fhai.td,  hung  like  frviit  from  every  bough. 

Serene  ai  i\  silent,  a  lieautiful  lady  sat  on  the  lower  branches.  Wc 
lof>kod  at  each  other,  anxiously-    Thu  one  grand  moment  to  mo  that 

Christmas    niglit    was  when  I   enibracetl  that  beautiful  doll my 

consolation  for  many  after  years. 


Other  replies  follow  : — 

It  was  my  eighth  birthday.  I  know  so  well,  liecause  when  I  came 
to  be  nine  I  h.nd  no  niotbcr, 

Christmas  day  ami  my  birthday  b<'ing  one,  Santa  Claus  was  lavish 
with  his  gifts,  and  that  morning  found  us  early  awake  and  about, 
for  1,  at  least.  hn<l  a  feeling  that  the  pr.  sents  of  Ihe  night  could  not 
Ijc  ri'idly  soliil  actual  po>sasions  until  I  was  up  and  clothed.  Mv 
nightgown  was  notoriously  a  garment  for  dreams. 

Apart  from  the  multitude  of  awcel,  sticky,  and  very  transit  nt 
delighttof  the  day  wasthecverlastini^giftof  Hans  Andersen's"  Kairv 
Tab's." 

The  daylight  passetl  in  nccasiimal  races  to  meet  the  postman,  and 
in  snow-man  making  tm  the  meadow,  which  surrounded  our  house. 
At  evening,  in  the  fiiclight,  I  sat  at  my  mother's  footstool  an<l  hrard. 


My  first  mcmoriei  of  Life,  surioosly  enough,  stretch  onward  from 
my  fifth  Christmas  Day.  It  was  spent  in  India— I  awoke  looking 
for  my  stocking— it  was  lirimful  of  pocnl  things— I  forget  wh;»t  Ihcy 
were.  My  first  worry  was  .Santa  Clans — who  was  bo  .'  Why  did  be 
only  come  once  a  year  .'  Ilrcakfa'-t  brought  with  it  more  delightful 
present".  Afterwar.ls  the  verandah  was  haunted  by  natives  with 
their  offerings.  Trays  of  sweetmeats  drove  my  d<=but  at  church 
from  me.  My  mother  remembered  it  and  took  me  off.  Perhai>8  the 
novelty  bad  worn  off  by  then,  certainly  it  wns  the  Commandnifnts 
which  perturljed  nif.  Why  did  the  padre  rcjieat  what  my  elder 
brothers  and  .sisters  knew  well .'  And  why  did  the  choir  invarialily 
respond  '•  Incline  our  cars  to  eat  this  straw."  All  the  grown-ups 
seem  to  understand :  for  years  1  dared  not  ask  an  explanation. 
After  church  came  my  first  disappointment.  The  trays  of  sweet- 
nicvts  had  disapjjeared.  My  ayah  told  me  they  hail  been  sent  to  the 
barracks  for  the  soldiers'  children  — Santa  Claus  had  forgotten  them 
— the  sweetmeats  were  not  koo<1  for  Mis.sy  liaba.  What  cared  I .'  i 
hail  lost  them,  all  consolation  was  useless.     Life  had  commenced. 

[Miss  C,  Bagshot.] 


Fifty  years  ago  Christmas  win  not  in  Scotland,  so  T  remember 
nothing  before  '">.">,  when  I  crossal  the  border.  I'apists  and 
I'relat'sts  did  something  (jucer  that  day ;  but  we  cared  not  to 
understand  the  wherefore.  Mysterious  joUity  of  Kagland  1  holy 
day  yet  more  mysterious  I  A  new  laud,  new  customs  for  the 
unspeakable  little  Scot.  Not  only  had  we  to  plunge  our  hands  inti) 
living  fire  in  <iuest  of  raisins  (plums  they  called  them),  but  we 
actually  went  to  church  on  a  week  day!  Here  was  a  revolution  in 
the  natural  onler.  The  immense  church  (they  called  it  a  cathe<lral, 
but  I  knew  it  was  a  church)  was  more  than  halt  full ;  presently 
thirty  angels  eateretl,  and  actually  took  their  seats  in  front  of  us. 
1  was  very  near  ons  very  tiny  angel ;  at  first  I  mistook  him  for  a 
little  boy  in  a  night-gown,  but  when  he  l}egan  t  >  sing,  when  they 
all  began  to  sing,  I  felt  "  this  is  indeed  the  gate  of  heaven  !  "  I  was 
rudely  undeceived  ;  irritated  doubtless  by  my  i)ersistent  adoration, 
he  delil)erately  grinned  at  me,  putting  both  hands  in  succession  to 
his  nose  !  [T.  C,  Buxted.] 


They  .said  it  would  be  Christmas  when  we  got  to  London,  but  it 
never  was.  There  must  have  been  ems  of  time  when  we  awoke 
morning  aticr  moniing  to  find  the  window-square  floodetl  with  the 
red  and  purple  of  th(!  winter  sunrise,  or  yellow  with  tog,  and  no 
(Christmas.  One  could  tell  that  of  course  even  without  looking  at  the 
limp  and  empty  stockings  on  the  Iwdniil :  there  would  \>c  a  m.igie  in 
the  air  of  Christmas  quite  unmistakeable.  One  rememljered  another 
festival  called  Good  Friday,  when  there  were  hot  cross  buns  under 
the  pillows.  That  had  been  fabled  to  be  recurring  ;  but,  long  bxjked 
for,  it  had  at  last  Ix'en  given  up  as  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  ages.  We 
feared  that  a  similar  fate  had  befallen  Christmas.  How  it  came  at 
last  I  do  not  rememlxjr,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  pagan 
festival.  Many  holly-decked  dishes,  many  little  cousins  piling  their 
hats  on  our  beds,  nmch  shouting— but  no  carols  or  church  bells  conic 
to  my  memory.  A  part  of  Christmas  was  to  stand  carrying  a  basket 
and  wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  represent  Red  Riding  Hood.  People 
said  that  it  was  very  good  and  clever  to  stand  so  still,  and  one  reflected 
complacently  on  the  ease  with  which  goo<lness  and  clcveraess  are 
practised.  [J.  K,  Stanmorc] 


Competition  No.  171  (New  Series). 

This  week  we  offer  a  prize  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best  verses  (not 
to  exceed  sixteen  lines)  on  the  New  Year. 


Rules. 
Answers,  addressed,  '-Literary  Competition.  The  Academy, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first 
post  of  Wednesday,  31  December,  1902.  Each  answer  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  coupon  to  be  found  on  the  second  page  of 
Wrapper,  or  it  cannot  enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending 
more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt 
with  a  separate  coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 
Contributions  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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